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PREFACE 


The 1963-64 edition of the Canada Year Book continues a series of annual publications 
giving official statistical and other information on almost every measurable phase of 
Canada’s development. As the economy of the country has expanded, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has endeavoured to present the story of this development, summarizing 
a great mass of detailed statistical information concisely within the covers of one volume 
and supplementing it with data from other Departments of the Federal Government and 
from the provinces. The 1963-64 edition is so designated because it will be released in the 
early months of 1964; the cut-off date for each chapter was advanced by about three 
months from that of the previous edition. 

Special feature articles are presented in each edition of the Year Book. Those in the 
current issue include: “Changes in Canadian Agriculture as Reflected by the Census of 
1961”, pp. 409-415; “Secondary Manufacturing in Canada’, pp. 637-643; ‘Recent Develop- 
ments in Public Technical and Vocational Education in Canada’’, pp. 737-743; ‘Canadian 
Merchandise Exports and Imports in 1962-63’, pp. 907-911; and ‘Life Insurance’, pp. 
1071-1077. In addition, certain standard material is treated in somewhat more detail 
in this edition, such as the sections on ‘‘Main Physical and Economic Features of the 
Provinces and Territories” and “Provincial Wildlife Conservation Measures’’. 

All chapters include the latest data available at the time of printing. The Population 
Chapter contains summary population statistics from 1961 Census and the Agriculture 
Chapter summary agricultural census figures. After the printing of Chapter II on Con- 
stitution and Government, changes were made in the administrative functions of several 
Federal Government Departments and in ministerial responsibility (pp. 104-122). Such 
changes, up to Noy. 15, 1963, have been included in the Organization Chart inserted 
facing p. 104. Certain other revisions to the information in this Chapter are given in the 
Appendix, which also contains a list of the members of the House of Commons as elected 
at the Twenty-Sixth General Election, Apr. 8, 1963; this was not available in time to be 
included in Chapter II. Enclosed in the pocket on the inside cover of the volume is a 
recently completed 140-mile-to-the-inch political map and a 100-mile-to-the-inch map 
showing the distribution of the population of Canada as at the date of the latest Census, 
June 1, 1961. 


The present volume was produced in the Canada Year Book, Handbook and Library 
Division by Miss Margaret Pink, Associate Editor, and the Year Book staff under the 
editorship and direction of Dr. C. C. Lingard, Director of the Division. The charts and 
maps, except where otherwise indicated, were prepared by L. Tessier of the Drafting Unit 
and the Surveys and Mapping Branch of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 

The co-operation of numerous officials of the various Departments of the Federal and 
Provincial Governments and of this Bureau in the preparation of material for the Year 
Book is gratefully acknowledged. Credit by means of footnotes is given where possible 
either to the persons or to the public service concerned. 


DoMINION STATISTICIAN 


Dominion Bureau oF STArIsTics, 
Ottawa, Noy. 15, 1963. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND OTHER 
INTERPRETATIVE DATA 


In Canada as a rule the Imperial system of weights and measures is followed; an 
exception is the ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 2,000 lb. is meant. 


Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 


The following list of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed in one 
unit to the other. Where reference is made to Imperial pint, quart and gallon, their 
equivalent in ounces is also in Imperial measure; likewise United States designations for 
these quantities are shown in the U.S. equivalent in ounces. The Imperial (or British) 
fluid ounce and the U.S. fluid ounce are different measures. One Imperial fluid ounce 
equals 0.96 U.S. fluid ounce and one Imperial gallon equals 1.2 U.S. gallons. 


1 Imperial pint =20 fluid ounces 1 short ton=2,000 lb. 

1 U.S. pint=16 fluid ounces 1 long ton=2,240 lb. 

1 Imperial quart=40 fluid ounces 1 barrel crude petroleum =35 Imperial gallons 
1 U.S. quart=32 fluid ounces 1 ounce avoirdupois=0.91146 ounce troy (oz.t.) 
1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces 1 statute mile=5,280 feet 

1 U.S. gallon=128 fluid ounces 1 nautical mile=6,080 feet 


1 Imperial proof gallon =1.36 U.S. proof gallon 


The following weights and measures are used in connection with the principal field 
crops and fruit; 2.3 bu. of wheat are required to produce 100 lb. of flour. 


Pounds Pounds 
per Bushel per Bushel 
Grains— Fruits (standard conversions)— 
a re eae sisi ay tat  yee's's ays 60 Apples. gartees Si Se hoe cee: 45 
Oats BibielsictisWetelieieincilel sala si] everle/ieinis tei evelie eve 34 Pears, plums, cherries, peaches, 
Barley and buckwheat.......... 48 grapes and apricots............. 50 
Rye, flaxseed andor’. js ans. 56 Sichwtiarissian dl 
IUEK SOT AING av os ars-che cwe binseevsie : 50 raspberries............ (per qt.) 1.25 
PMIPFOUREL Gs. onc. v os se ce vaat nce 60 


Fiscal Years of Federal and Provincial Governments 


The fiscal year of the Federal Government and of each of the ten Provincial Govern- 
ments ends on March 31. Throughout the Year Book, all figures are for calendar years 
except where otherwise indicated in text or table headings. 


Miscellaneous 


Maritime Provinces= Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 

Atlantic Provinces= Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
EBtu.=British thermal unit (coal) 

Central Canada=Quebec and Ontario 

Prairie Provinces=Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 

Mcf.=thousand cubic feet (gas) 

n.e.s.=not elsewhere specified 

n.O.p.=not otherwise provided for 

psi. (atomic research) =per square inch 

D.B.H. (forestry) =diameter at breast height. 
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SYMBOLS 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout this publication is 
as follows:— 


. . figures not available. 

... figures not appropriate or not applicable. 

— nil or zero. 

-- amount too small to be expressed or where ‘‘a trace’”’ is meant. 
P preliminary figures. 


T revised figures. 


CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY AND 
RELATED SCIENCES 


CONSPECTUS 
Pacs Paces 
Part I.— Geography and Geology........ Pe 1 Section 2. FEppRAL AND ProvINcraL 
g P PUBLIC DANDS..be th carers ak cake 32 
ECTION 1, PHYSICAL GHOGRAPHY........ . 4 Subsection 1. National Parks........... 33 
Subsection 1. Main Physical and Eco- Subsection 2. Provincial Parks....... ait an 
nomic Features of the Provinces and Subsection 3. Canada’s National Capital. 41 
Territories... 0.1... 60s cece cece e eee 4 Szction 3. Winptirn Resources AND Con- 44 
Subsection 2. Inland Waters............ 20 SHR YA BION, bon dre eisai ol ante clsiets sions 
Eee Bo alan ete ca Part Il1.—Climate and Time Zones...... 52 
Subsection 4. Islands...............00. 26 
é é SMOCTION 1: CLEMATIS oo eieer-ins. cisle «lereleanets 52 
Subsection 5. Mountains and Other 
PLCIEHUS IGS sete es ome Rte ere Me a 27 Suction 2. MxrgorooaicaL OssmRviNG 
STATIONS IN CANADA... ic. 0.000 dee 55 
BACEON 2. GHOLOGY. .. 2. eee veces as ae os > 30 Suction 3. SraNDARD TIME AND Time ZONES 56 
Part II.—Land Resources and Public Part IV.—Geophysics and Astronomy.... 57 
Lands............. cee cess eee e eee 30 SUCTION 1. GHOPHYBICS....... 0000000000 57 
Section 1. LAND RESOURCES.........ee. 30 SmcTion 2, ASTRONOMY..........00.s000e 60 


The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on the facing page. 


PART I.—GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY* 


Canada occupies the northern half of the North American Continent with the exception 
of Alaska and Greenland, extending in longitude from Cape Spear, Newfoundland, at 
52° 37’ W, to Mount St. Elias, Yukon Territory, at 141° W, a distance of 88° 23’. In 
latitude it stretches from Middle Island in Lake Erie, at 41° 41’ N, to the North Pole. The 
northernmost point of land is Cape Columbia on Ellesmere Island, at 83° 07’ N. Canada 
is thus a western and a northern country, a fact of increasing strategic significance. 


Tn shape, Canada resembles a distorted parallelogram with its four corners making 
important salients. In the north the salient formed by the Arctic Archipelago, which 
penetrates deep into the Arctic basin, guards the northern approaches to the Continent 
from Europe and Asia and makes Canada neighbour to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. In the south the salient of peninsular Ontario thrusts far into the heart of the 
United States. In the east the salient of Labrador and the Island of Newfoundland 
commands the shortest crossings of the North Atlantic Ocean and links Canada geographi- 
cally with Britain and France. In the west the broad are of land between Vancouver in 
southern British Columbia and Whitehorse in Yukon Territory provides the shortest 
crossings of the North Pacific Ocean between continental North America and the Far East. 
Canada thus lies at the crossroads of contact with the principal powers and some of the 
most populous areas of the world. 


* Revised by the Geographical Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 
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2 PHYSIOGRAPHY AND RELATED SCIENCES 


i1.—Approximate Land and Freshwater Areas, by Province or Territory 
Nors.—A classification of land areas as agricultural, forested, etc., is given at p. 31. 


Percentage 
Province or Territory Land Freshwater Total of 
Total Area 
sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 
INewhourdlamd een. .stt. contac cies otelete ctlays,« cieauslolstostee la ecefanere 143,045 13,140 156, 185 4.1 
Island of Newfoundland on 41,164 2,195 48,859 tod 
Labrador nce caine 101, 881 10, 945 112,826 8.0 
Prinee Fidiward Island... Focnestee bs cfoglere «teenie fe alse ksh ele deo. 2,184 — 2,184 0.1 
INGA OCOULSA Gare terel econ Saker xyes ere b ars leleiduare euadsve wl wie bietaigie sie 20, 402 1,023 21, 425 0.6— 

New Brunswick.. 27,835 519 28,354 SORTS 
523, 860 71,000 594, 860 15.4 
344,092 68, 490 412,582 10.7: 
211,775 39, 225 251,000 6.5 

220, 182 31,518 251,700 6.5— 

248, 800 6,485 255, 285 6.6 
Ras 359, 279 6,976 366, 255 9.5 
Git oy kd Wyo kolo ease huni tien pint b. 40 cere a Aon oon Marina sac 205, 346 1,730 207,076 5.4 
INorth west: Derritoriess ceceonn cine seveitiee sicile clicieielcrelvetal ote 1, 253, 488 51,465 1,304, 903 33.9 

UIE Ho Pea en otnon carro be oon OAC nO ce omar a ean et $41,768 7,600 649, 258 Lies 
(Ree watitl s.i:scciaistiaetal ew cveserss Seas oecteseis Neccareekaepom en) te stafekatens 218, 460 9,700 228, 160 5.9 
Mackenzie. asncustton care taeme se taste ote ees ca ntieeiomen 498, 225 84,265 &27, 490 18.7. 
Cama ass oo. sccrcccsaeaitisistes os sana ose eneeegantes 3,560, 238 291,571 | 3,851,809 100.0 


GEOGRAPHY 3 


In size, Canada is the largest country in the Western Hemisphere and the second 
largest country in the world. Its area of 3,851,809 sq. miles may be compared with that 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 8,649,512 sq. miles,* the United States of Amer- 
ica (including Alaska and Hawaii), 3,615,214 sq. miles,* and Brazil, 3,287,204 sq. miles.* 
It is more than forty times the size of Britain and eighteen times that of France. The 
immense size of the country, while encompassing many resources and seeming to afford 
much scope for settlement, imposes its own burdens and limitations, particularly because 
much of the land is mountainous and rocky or is under an arctic climate. The developed 
portion is probably not more than one third of the total; the occupied farm land is less 
than 8 p.c. and the currently accessible productive forested land 19 p.c. of the total. The 
population of Canada, estimated at 18,570,000 on June 1, 1962, may be compared with 
183,742,000 for the United States (including Alaska and Hawaii) (1961) and with 
73,088,000} for Brazil (1961). 

The milages in Table 2 are another indication of the size of Canada. They show the 
length of communication facilities required between the larger cities, between outlying 
industrial communities built up around large mining or smelting projects and the nearest 
cities, and between northern outposts and the supplying cities. In this table milage given 
is for the major means of transport used between the points concerned; air milages are 
given for most transcontinental distances. 


* United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1961. 
} United Nations Population and Vital Statistics Report, Oct. 1, 1962. 


2.—Travel Distances between Certain Cities and Other Points of Interest in Canada 


Note.—The dash used in this table indicates that the distance concerned is of no particular interest. InYeach 
case the milage given is for the type of travel most generally used—road (#), rail (R), air (A) or water (w); air 
milages are given for most transcontinental distances. Water routes are given in nautical miles. 


. ee Edmon- Van- 
From To Halifax | Montreal} Quebec | Ottawa | Toronto | Winnipeg “ah yaar 
miles miles miles miles Iniles miles miles miles 
St: John’s, Nfld... 0.022... w 531 | w 1,048} w 904 _— w 1,336 = _ A 3,955 
Charlottetown, P.E.I......) H 165 — — _— — _— _— — 
REtaiiiaxe Nee en ee, a eee, — H 860|H 759 —_— H 1,210 _— — ‘Ao. Zoe 
Fredericton, N.B.......... H 329|H £«5681/H 366 _— — _— _ _ 
Saint John; N.By. sess... H 296|/H 624|/H 459 748 | a 974 —_ — _ 
Chibougamau, Que......... _ —_— R 608 _ _ — —_ 
Montreal, Que.............+ R 840 — H 165|/H 124/H 350].4 1,419] a 2,225 |.n 2,668 
Quebec, Que... 0. Se cee nes — H 165 =— H 289/H £515] a 1,436 — A 2,814 
BOSS HURT B57 
Schefferville, Que..... eee — — — — — — 
w 4380] w 291 

Sept fles, Quel ase bicchees —_ w 430} w 291 — —_— —_ — — 
Fort William, Ont......... = w 1,055} w 1,194) R 878 | w 762|R 419 | R 1,219] mR 1,892 
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The length of Canada’s southern border adjoining the United States is 3,986.8 miles 
and the length of the Yukon-British Columbia border adjoining Alaska is 1,539.8 miles. 


Section 1.—Physical Geography 


Subsection 1.—Main Physical and Economic Features of the 
Provinces and Territories 


Politically, Canada is divided into ten provinces and two territories. Each province 
is sovereign in its own sphere and administers its own natural resources, and upon such 
resources, as related to topography, position and climate, is based the economy of the 
province. The resources of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, because of the remote- 
ness, the great extent and the meagre and scattered populations of these areas, are admin- 
istered by the Federal Government. 

The main physical and economic characteristics of each province and territory are 
described in the following paragraphs. However, it should be mentioned that the economic 
development of the country as a whole, based in the first instance on physical features and 
later on other factors, has formed regions quite distinct from the political divisions. These 
economic regions are described in an article appearing in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 17-23. 
It should also perhaps be noted that physical features and natural resources influence 
economic development only up to a point. In a pioneer area and as long as that area is 
dependent upon primary resources this is the case but as growth continues and industry 
develops and diversifies, as the problems of transportation and communication are miti- 
gated and public services become increasingly important, the dependence shifts to demand 
and markets and large agglomerations of population become magnets drawing unto them- 
selves with less and less relation to the geography of their location. This has become 
particularly true of the heavily populated areas of southwestern Ontario and southeastern 
Quebec and to a lesser extent of other urban centres across the land. 


Newfoundland.—Newfoundland, Canada’s most easterly province, has a total area 
of 156,185 sq. miles. The larger part of this area, 112,826 sq. miles, known as the Coast 
of Labrador, is on the mainland and is separated from the Island of Newfoundland at 
the narrowest point by the Strait of Belle Isle. Labrador is a roughly triangular area 
bordering the north Atlantic Coast from the Strait of Belle Isle to Ungava Bay, its rounded 
apex extending inland about 450 miles. The surface of this remote region is mostly a 
barren mosaic of rocks, swamps and lakes; its rugged coastline has promontories rising up 
to 3,000 feet directly from the sea and the extreme northern area is dominated by the 
Torngat Mountains, summits of which rise to over 5,000 feet. Although it lies in the same 
latitude as Britain, Labrador has an extremely rigorous climate and is usually snow-covered 
for more than half the year. Many of its river valleys are well forested, the accessible 
timber stand being estimated at 6,755,000,000 cu. feet, its rivers, particularly the Hamilton, 
have numerous falls suitable for the development of hydro power, and its coastal waters 
abound in fish which, until recently, were its most valuable resource. However, the great 
mineral potential of its Precambrian rocks is beginning to be exploited and iron ore is now 
Labrador’s greatest source of wealth. The high-grade hematite deposits on the Labrador— 
Quebec boundary near the headwaters of the Hamilton River account for almost half 
the Canadian shipments of iron ore and the nearby Wabush Lake area, now under develop- 
ment, will greatly increase this production. To serve the latter, the first use of Labrador’s 
hydro-power potential has been made by the installation of a 120,000-hp. plant on the 
Unknown River. Labrador in 1961 had a population of only 13,500, about half of whom 
were located in the area of Goose Bay, a Royal Canadian Air Force station. Close to 800 
were in the new townsite of Labrador City at Wabush Lake and the remainder were 
scattered along the coast, supporting themselves by fishing and hunting. Indians and 
Eskimos numbered about 1,200. 
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The Island of New- 
foundland, an area of 
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The economy of this portion of the province is also based on forest, fish and mineral 
resources. Agriculture at present is of only local importance, but it is now considered 
that Newfoundland’s millions of acres of bogland are a potential avenue of expansion for 
the agricultural industry; with special treatment, these peat lands are capable of producing 
high yields of most vegetables. The river valleys of the interior and the west coast are 
thickly forested and support a thriving pulp and paper industry. The deeply indented 
coastline provides many harbours for hundreds of fishing craft. Modern trawlers and 
draggers operating out of ports along the southern coast fish the prolific cod banks in all 
seasons of the year but the summer inshore trap fishery from small boats is equally impor- 
tant. The Island also has extensive mineral deposits, of which iron ore is the most 
valuable. The huge Wabana deposits of medium-grade ore on Bell Island in Conception 
Bay account for about 12 p.c. of the Canadian output; substantial quantities of Jead-zinc- 
copper ore are mined at Buchans in the interior; and the major part of Canada’s production 
of fluorspar comes from the Burin Peninsula. 
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The Island in 1961 had a population of 444,319, close to 40 p.c. of whom resided on the 
Avalon Peninsula and on the eastern shores of Placentia and Trinity Bays which separate 
the peninsula from the Island and around Bonavista Bay immediately to the north. The 
capital city of St. John’s, situated on the east coast of the peninsula, had, with its environs, 
a population of 90,838 and the other important urban areas were Corner Brook on the west 
coast and Grand Falls in the north, both pulp and paper centres. The remainder of the 
people live in small groups along the coasts and depend mostly on the sea for their liveli- 
hood and for contact with other communities and the outside world. 


Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia may be described as a peninsula, 381 miles in length and 
from 50 to 105 miles in width—an area of 21,425 sq. miles almost surrounded by the waters 
of the Bay of Fundy, the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Northumberland 
Strait. Midway along its western boundary it is connected with the Province of New 
Brunswick by the Isthmus of Chignecto, a neck of land about 15 miles across. The 
northeastern portion of the province, an area of 3,975 sq. miles known as Cape Breton 
Island, is separated from the mainland by the narrow Strait of Canso, now traversed by a 
permanent causeway. The Island is itself almost bisected from northeast to southwest 
by the salt water Bras d’Or Lakes, and consists mainly of a wooded upland rising in the 
north to a height of 1,747 feet, the highest point in the province. Most of the mainland is 
of low relief. Ridges not exceeding an altitude of 1,000 feet run through the centre of the 
province and there is an upland surface known as the Cobequid Mountains running east 
and west to the north of the Bay of Fundy, this upland being about 900 feet high, from 
eight to 12 miles wide and 85 miles long; a few low rounded remnants rise to 1,000 or 
1,100 feet. Although the climate of Nova Scotia is continental rather than marine, the 
temperatures both summer and winter are more moderate than in interior continental 
areas in the same latitude and the seasons somewhat later. Winters are particularly 
stormy on the Atlantic Coast and fog is prevalent throughout the year. The Atlantic 
side of the province is generally rocky and deeply indented with bays and inlets providing 
many excellent harbours. Trawlers and draggers operating from these harbours supply 
cod and other groundfish to the processing plants in their home ports and smaller vessels 
fishing the inshore waters, both on the Atlantic Coast and in the Bay of Fundy, harvest 
large quantities of pelagic and estuarial species. Lobster has become the most valuable 
of Nova Scotia’s sea products; most of the catch is marketed alive or as chilled or frozen 
lobster meat, and the remainder is canned. There are 42 plants in the province producing 
frozen fish products. 


The slopes of the Bay of Fundy and Northumberland Strait, protected from Atlantic 
storms, are the main agricultural areas of the province. The climate is suitable for dairy, 
poultry and mixed farming and, in some sections, fruit growing; strawberries and blue- 
berries are the principal small fruits produced. The Annapolis Valley, along the coast of 
the Bay of Fundy, is internationally known for its apple orchards and some 44,000 acres 
of fertile tidal marshland have been added to this area by protection from saltwater 
flooding. Elsewhere in the province agriculture is patchy and often a part-time occupation. 


Mineral resources include coal, gypsum and salt. Nova Scotia is a leading producer 
of good bituminous coal suitable for the production of coke and excellent for domestic use, 
although recently the demand for coal has been declining and the coal-producing areas, 
particularly Springhill and Stellarton, have been hard hit economically. The large steel 
mills of Glace Bay were established there to make use of the coal available in that area and 
the iron ore easily transportable by water across the Cabot Strait from the Wabana mines 
of Newfoundland. Large gypsum deposits in the central area provide over 82 p.c. of 
Canada’s output of this mineral] and the construction of the Canso Causeway created an 
ice-free harbour at Point Tupper and thus facilitated the exploitation of other large gypsum 
deposits at Denys Station on Cape Breton Island. Quantities of rock salt are mined on the 
northwest mainland. The forested area of the province is proportionately very large and 
most of it is regarded as productive. The output of the 500 sawmills of all sizes is most 
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important, and the province has two pulp mills and two paper mills in operation. On 
these resources are based the leading manufacturing industries of Nova Scotia, although 
recently secondary industries are becoming more diversified. 


Just over half of the people of Nova Scotia, who number 737,000, are classed by the 
census as urban dwellers. However, since 40 p.c. of the total live in the two large urban 
areas of Halifax-Dartmouth and Sydney—Glace Bay, the province has the appearance of 
being mainly rural, with about 46 p.c. of the population living in small towns and villages 
oronfarms. Halifax, a metropolitan area of 183,946 people, is situated on one of the best 
land-locked harbours in the world. 


New Brunswick.—New Brunswick is nearly rectangular in shape and has an area of 
28,354 sq. miles. The Bay of Chaleur cutting about 100 miles inland on the north, the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and Northumberland Strait on the east, the Bay of Fundy on the 
south and Passamaquoddy Bay on the southwest give the province a very extensive 
seacoast. It adjoins the United States on the west and the Province of Quebec on the north 
and northwest. 

The surface of New Brunswick is mostly undulating. The great Northwestern Plateau, 
1,000 to 1,500 feet above sea level, is deeply dissected by valleys tributary to the St. John 
River which flows generally southward across the whole province to the Bay of Fundy and 
to the Restigouche River which flows eastward, emptying into the Bay of Chaleur. The 
Central Highlands consist of a dissected plateau about 2,000 feet above sea level, sur- 
mounted by numerous monadnocks, the highest of which is Mount Carleton (2,690 feet). 
Many river valleys have deeply trenched the plateau to a depth of 1,000 or more feet 
below the summit level. In the south an upland area of widely separated fold ridges 
provides lesser relief. The valley of the St. John River is the major lowland area. The 
climate of this province, although typically continental rather than marine, also reflects 
the moderating influence of the sea. As in Nova Scotia, the seasons are somewhat delayed 
and temperatures in the interior are more extreme than on the coasts. 
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The interior of New Brunswick is very heavily forested. In fact, 86 p.c. of the total 
land area is classed as productive forest land and three quarters of the merchantable wood 
is made up of coniferous species. It is mainly upon these great stands of timber and the 
existence of the many fast-flowing rivers providing easy transportation for the logs to the 
mills or to tide-water that the economy of the province has been built. Four pulp mills, 
three pulp and paper mills and one paper-converting mill are in operation and their output, 
together with that of the 300 sawmills, makes up more than a third of the manufacturing 
production of the province. The rivers provide moderate-sized power sites advantageously 
situated to meet local requirements and many of these have been developed. The St. 
John River Valley and the northwestern part of the province are the agricultural areas, 
the former specializing in potato and livestock production and the latter containing fairly 
large mixed-produce farms. In the northeast and along the coastal fringe, part-time 
agriculture is often combined with fishing and/or lumbering for a livelihood. Fishing, too, 
is well developed, inshore fisheries being of greater importance than offshore. Lobster 
from Northumberland Strait is the major money-maker, followed by herring from the Bay 
of Fundy and then cod. The mineral resources of the province are not extensive. They 
include moderate amounts of coal, natural gas and petroleum. Shipments of ore and 
concentrates containing copper, lead and zinc have recently been made from base-metal 
mines in the northern area. 


In 1961, 597,936 people lived in New Brunswick, 10 p.c. of them on farms, 43 p.c. 
in small centres of fewer than 1,000 persons, and the remainder in urban centres. The 
metropolitan area of Saint John, which is situated at the mouth of the St. John River and 
is the principal port and industrial centre of the province, had 95,563 residents. Most of 
the population of the province is located fairly close to the coastal areas, along the St. 
John River Valley which is near the western boundary, and in the lower-lying eastern 
portion. The interior is very sparsely inhabited. 


Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of Canada, is a separate land 
mass cradled in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 10 to 20 miles off the mainland east of New Bruns- 
wick and north of Nova Scotia. The waters separating it from these provinces are known 
as the Northumberland Strait. The Island has an area of 2,184 sq. miles, varies greatly 
in width from about four to 40 miles and is 140 miles long. It has no pronounced upland 
but attains an altitude of about 450 feet above sea level. The coast is greatly indented and 
has many bays and inlets running far inland in every direction. In fact, the Island is 
almost trisected by the indention of Tracadie Bay on the north which almost meets the 
wide East River flowing into Hillsborough Bay on the south, and by the deep indention of 
Malpeque Bay on the north curving within two or three miles of Bedeque Bay on the south. 
Because of the influence of the sea, the climate is quite moderate although occasional extreme 
lows may be experienced in winter. The Island enjoysa frost-free period of about five months. 


The moderate climate combined with fertile soil is very favourable to the pursuit of 
agriculture, which is the principal occupation of the people. Almost 70 p.c. of the land 
area is cultivated, the farms producing mixed grain crops and specializing in potato-growing; 
dairying and stock-raising are also important, and the recent establishment of large freezing 
plants has encouraged the growing of small fruits and vegetables and provided a new 
export for the Island. Prince Edward Island fishermen secure their share of lobster from 
the prolific waters of Northumberland Strait and this catch accounts for something like 
70 p.c. of the value of the primary fishery production of the province. Groundfish and 
oysters, the latter mainly from Malpeque Bay, are next in importance. The major 
manufacturing industries on the Island are based on these agricultural and fisheries 
resources. There are perhaps 800 sq. miles of productive forested land, the products 
from which are used locally. Mineral production consists solely of sand, gravel and stone 
for structural purposes and there is very little hydro power available. 

Prince Edward Island had, in 1961, a population of 104,629, of whom 70,720 were 
classed as rural residents. Charlottetown, with 18,318 persons, is the only city; seven 
towns and 17 villages account for the other urban dwellers. 
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complex physiographic rela- 
tions, Quebec has a wide variety of climates. In the lower St. Lawrence Valley the frost-free 
season is fairly long, extending from early May to late September. Summers are warm 
with hot humid spells and the average temperature in winter is 15° F. Moving northward 
and westward, winter temperatures become more extreme and the summers generally 
cooler while in the far north the highlands are bitterly cold in winter and practically 
summerless. 

Physiographically, Quebec has three regions. The Canadian Shield occupies the 
greater part of the area north of the St. Lawrence. These plateau-like highlands, made 
up of a great mass of very ancient and mainly very hard rocks, present a rough, broken 
surface strewn with lakes and varying in height from 1,000 to 3,000 feet above sea level, 
with a few higher peaks. The height of land is in the north-centre of the province and over 
its broken southern rim tumble the many great rivers tributary to the St. Lawrence. The 
Appalachian Mountains extend through the area of Quebec south of the St. Lawrence, 
reaching their greatest width in the Eastern Townships and their greatest heights in the 
Gaspe Peninsula where the Shickshock Mountains have many summits over 3,500 feet; 
Mount Jacques Cartier, the highest mountain in Quebec, rises to 4,160 feet. The smallest 
region of the province is the St. Lawrence Lowlands, a triangular area bounded by the edge 
of the Canadian Shield on the northwest, the Great Champlain Fault bordering the Ap- 
palachian Highlands to the east and the Adirondack Mountains in the United States to 
the south. This is a low, flat region covered by deep clay deposited when the area was 
invaded by the Champlain Sea after the melting of Pleistocene ice. It is this fertile 
agricultural area that provided the basis of the economy of the province. It is here that 
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the mainly rural people for generations gained their livelihood from the land and it is here 
that industry became established and prospered, making Quebec the second largest in- 
dustrial province of Canada. In 1961, of the 5,259,211 people residing in Quebec, 75 p.c. | 
lived in the St. Lawrence Lowlands and the Hastern Townships; 3,906,404 persons were 
classed as urban dwellers. Although now far out-ranked by manufacturing as an employer 
of labour, agriculture is still a fundamental way of life and the production of animal feed 
crops, potatoes, market garden produce, fluid milk, cheese, hogs, tobacco and maple pro- 
ducts is important to the large consumer market. 


The great Canadian Shield area, which was long considered an inaccessible waste- 
land, has become the keystone of industry in Quebec. Its vast forest resources were the 
first to be utilized and the province is now Canada’s major producer of pulp and paper; 
its paper output amounts to about 45 p.c. of the country’s total and the value of its 
sawmill products is higher than that of any other province except British Columbia. The 
many rivers rushing down to the St. Lawrence from the edge of the Shield and the St. 
Lawrence River itself have made Quebec the richest province in terms of water power 
resources, having more than 30 p.c. of the total recorded for Canada, and its present 
installation of hydro power represents close to half of the Canadian total. The avail- 
ability of large quantities of cheap hydro power has encouraged the development of large 
industrial plants in the Quebec hinterland, notable among them being the huge aluminum 
smelting and refining plants at Arvida on the Saguenay River and at Baie Comeau at the 
mouth of the Manicouagan River. The Shield’s mineral potential is well known. Quebec 
has long been a major producer of copper, gold and zinc from the Noranda-Val d’Or area 
south and east of James Bay and more recently of copper and gold from the Chibougamau 
area farther east. Copper mineralization has also been discovered in other areas of central 
Quebec and a number of development programs have been started. Rapid progress has 
been made in the development of the huge deposits of hematite and other iron ores on the 
Quebec-Labrador boundary which are now being transported by rail to the ports of Sept 
fles and Port Cartier at the rate of 10,000,000 tons annually. At Allard Lake about 150 
miles east of Sept Iles and fairly close to the coast, large deposits of ilmenite, an ore of 
titanium and iron, are being mined. Of current interest is a large asbestos orebody 
recently discovered in the Ungava district, near Deception Bay off Hudson Strait, which 
is now undergoing detailed engineering and feasibility studies. The Appalachian High- 
lands also contain minerals which are a valuable source of wealth. Twelve mines in the 
Eastern Townships account for 90 p.c. of Canada’s large output of asbestos, and copper 
is mined at Murdochville in the Gaspe Peninsula and is in evidence in the Sherbrooke area 
of the Eastern Townships. 


Quebec has experienced great industrial expansion in the past decade and.a half, 
much of it based directly on its own resources, although there are many highly developed 
industries the raw materials for which are not indigenous to the province, such as the 
textile and clothing industries, the petrochemical industries and the aluminum smelting 
industry; Quebec’s manufacturing output represents about 30 p.c. of the total for Canada. 
Montreal, the province’s largest city, is also the largest city in Canada and one of the great 
industrial, commercial and financial centres of the Continent—the metropolitan area 
had a population of 2,109,509 in 1961. Quebec, the capital of the province, had 171,979 
residents and Sherbrooke, the third largest city, 66,554 residents. 


Ontario.—Ontario has an area of 412,582 sq. miles and lies between Quebec on the 
east and Manitoba on the west. Although usually regarded as an inland province, its 
southern boundary has a freshwater shoreline of 2,362 miles on the Great Lakes and its 
northern limits have a saltwater shoreline of 680 miles on Hudson and James Bays. 


Geologically, Ontario belongs to two major regions—the rough Canadian Shield in the 
north and the gentler lowlands of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence region. Northward 
from the Great Lakes and westward to the Manitoba boundary are approximately 300,000 
sq. miles of typically Canadian Shield terrain—a rugged, rocky plateau, mostly 1,500 feet 
above sea level, strewn with lakes and muskeg—a difficult surface over which ground 
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or no modification, and thus experiences very cold winters. Although summers are warm 
they are short. In the districts immediately along the north shores of the Great Lakes 
and west of the Lakes there are frost-free periods in excess of 100 days but elsewhere 
seasons free from frost range from 40 to 100 days. 

The lowlands region, which extends over the whole of the southern peninsula between 
Lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron, and eastward to the Ottawa River adjoining the lowlands 
of Quebec, is about one sixth the size of northern Ontario. Common to this region are 
such glacial features as rock plains, morainic hills, till plains, clay plains, drumlins and 
sand plains. The southwestern tip of the province extends farther south than any other 
part of Canada. This fact, combined with the ameliorating influence of the lower Great 
Lakes, gives peninsular Ontario a much milder climate than that of the northern districts.. 
Since it lies in one of the major storm tracks of the Continent, wide variations occur in 
day-to-day weather, especially in winter, but conditions of severe cold or excessive warmth 
are not prolonged. 


This lowlands area of Ontario is the most densely populated and highly industrialized 
area of Canada. The population of the province numbered 6,236,092 in 1961, approxi- 
mately 35 p.c. of the total population of the country, and of that number 5,347,205 lived in 
the peninsular area. Favourable climatic conditions, fertile soil, ease of travel over 
relatively unobstructed terrain as well as over the natural transportation routes of the 
St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes influenced the populating of this area. Agri- 
culture became well established and continues to be of major importance to the economy 
of the province. In fact, with the exception of the great wheat-growing areas of the west, 
it is by far the most highly productive agricultural area in the country. Its produce is 
very diversified and many specialized areas have developed—fruit in the Niagara district, 
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tobacco in the counties adjacent to Lake Erie, commercial vegetables north of Toronto and 
cattle in the Georgian Bay area. However, important as agriculture may still be, the early 
colonial settlements along the waterways and in the interior of this area have grown rapidly 
and have become highly industrialized. It may be said that the industries of southern 
Ontario produce almost every type of product required by the consuming public and the 
area is now one of the great industrial agglomerations in the world. The focal point of this 
industrial area is the city of Toronto which is the second largest city in Canada and a 
major manufacturing, financial, commercial and distribution centre. In 1961, it had, 
with its environs, a population of 1,824,481 and the nearby metropolitan area of Hamilton, 
whose basic industry is steel, had a population of 395,189. 

Although the northern regions of Ontario are thinly inhabited and support only 
14 p.c. of the population, their contribution to the industrial output of the province is large. 
The Ontario portion of the Canadian Shield has long been a producer of many base metals 
and accounts for close to 40 p.c. of the total mineral output of Canada. About 85 p.c. 
of Canada’s tremendous output of nickel and about half the copper come from the Sudbury 
area, close to 60 p.c. of the production of gold comes from the Kirkland Lake—Porcupine 
area and from the Red Lake, Pickle Crow and Little Long Lake areas farther west and 
about a quarter of the iron ore from the Steep Rock Lake area west of Lake Superior and 
the Michipicoten area on the northeastern shore of the Lake. Most of the uranium produc- 
tion now comes from the Blind River area north of Lake Huron and Bancroft east of 
Georgian Bay. The Lowlands area of the province produces quantities of industrial 
minerals such as salt, asbestos and nepheline syenite and has some natural gas and petro- 
leum output. Production of structural materials such as cement, sand and gravel and stone, 
which is dependent on construction activity, has been exceptionally high in recent years. 

Ontario has about 262,000 sq. miles of forested land which supports a thriving pulp 
and paper industry. The province produces close to 30 p.c. of the paper output of the 
country; lumber and other sawmill products are of lesser importance. Ontario follows 
Quebec and British Columbia in magnitude of water power resources and is second to 
Quebec in installed hydro-electric capacity. The largest power development, having a 
capacity of 2,521,000 hp., is located on the Niagara River. Recently, the development of 
water power sites in the province has progressed at a formidable rate and most of those 
remaining undeveloped are located in areas relatively distant from power markets, so that 
the province is now increasing its emphasis on thermal power development. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba is the most central of Canada’s provinces and is the most 
easterly of what are known as the three Prairie Provinces although by far the largest part 
of its 251,000 sq. miles is within the Canadian Shield. The province is thus divided into 
two distinctly topographic forms, the demarcation line beginning close to the southeast 
boundary and running diagonally northwest through Lake Winnipeg to the Saskatchewan 
border, at a point a little beyond the 55th parallel of latitude. The larger northern area, 
with the exception of the lowland south of Hudson Bay, is typically Shield with heavily 
glaciated topography and deranged drainage, its major rivers, the Churchill and the Nelson, 
flowing into Hudson Bay. The southwestern portion is the first and lowest of three broad 
step-like formations across the northern portion of the great central plains of the Continent. 
It has an elevation of from 600 to 700 feet and is floored by deep fertile clay soils left by 
glacial lakes that once covered the area. It is separated from the Saskatchewan Plain, 
the second plain formation, along its western boundary by the Manitoba Escarpment, a 
narrow belt of hilly terrain with elevations of from 1,600 to 2,727 feet. The highest 
points are Duck, Porcupine and Riding Mountains with elevations of 2,727, 2700, and 
2,000 feet, respectively. 

Manitoba, in common with the other Prairie Provinces, has a continental climate. 
Summers are normally warm and winters long and intensely cold. Consequently, there 
is a wide range between the temperatures of the warmest and the coldest months, running 
at about 70° in southern Manitoba. The growing season in the agricultural area to the 
southwest extends from late May to mid-September, with a frost-free period of about 100 
days. In the Duck and Riding Mountains the frost-free period is under 100 days and in 
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the extreme north from 60 to 90 days. Manitoba is the most favoured of the Prairie 
Provinces in amount of rainfall, which averages 22 inches a year in the inter-lake section 
and comes during the crop season when it can be best utilized. 


Manitoba’s economy has been built on its agricultural resources. Nearly 80 p.c. of 
its population lives in the arable area south of Lake Winnipeg and Lake Manitoba and 
within 100 miles of the southern boundary of the province; 36 p.c. are classed as rural 
dwellers. Wheat and other grain crops are of major importance but mixed farming 
operations with emphasis on livestock are more prevalent here than in the other Prairie 
Provinces. The lowland area also has some mineral deposits and yields moderate amounts 
of crude petroleum, salt, peat moss and gypsum, but it is the great northern area with its 
Precambrian rocks that contains most of the mineral wealth of the province. Note- 
worthy is the production from the large copper-zine deposits at Flin Flon on the Manitoba— 
Saskatchewan border, from the nickel-copper deposits at Lynn Lake 150 miles farther 
north, and from the new nickel development at Thompson in the central north, which 
came into production in mid-1961. 

Manitoba has the greatest water power potential of the three Prairie Provinces. 
The heavily populated southern region is well supplied from hydro installations on the 
Winnipeg River and the northern resources are being developed gradually as demand for 
power increases in the mining areas. The northern areas also are well forested but much 
of the productive forest land is remote so that the forest industries, though important, are 
not highly developed. There are three moderate-sized pulp and paper mills in the province 
and several paper-converting establishments. In addition, Manitoba has valuable fisheries 
resources. The profusion of lakes and streams, particularly Lake Winnipeg, produces 
many varieties of commercial fish which are in demand on the United States market. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba’s capital and largest city, is the fourth largest in Canada, having, 
with its environs, a population of 475,989 in 1961. In the mid-1800’s this city, situated at 
the confluence of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers, was the hub of traffic which converged 
on it from the east and fanned out westward. Its industries developed around its agri- 
cultura] resources and its importance as a railway and distribution centre and today, 
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although it has a wide diversity of manufacturing products, the food processing industries 
remain in first place and railway rolling-stock and other metal-using establishments rank 
high among its industries. Outside the metropolitan area of Winnipeg the province has 
only two cities, with populations of 12,000 and 28,000, both of which are in the southern 
area. In the north, Churchill, at the end of rail on Hudson Bay, is a deepsea port from 
which some wheat is shipped across the Atlantic; Fort Churchill, close by, is perhaps most 
noted as a military station and a base for ‘Arctic research and has a larger but transient 
population. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan has an area of 251,700 sq. miles, approximately the 
same as that of Manitoba. The demarcation line between the lowlands to the south and 
the Canadian Shield, which crosses into Saskatchewan about the 55th parallel, continues 

‘ northwest across the province although it becomes less sharply defined. Thus the southern 
two thirds is prairie lowland. The second step of the prairie formation stretches westward. 
from the Manitoba Escarpment at an average altitude of 2,000 feet, its surface, covered 
with deep fertile soil, being exceptionally flat in some areas but elsewhere hummocky with 
innumerable sloughs. Another great scarp occurs about 200 miles to the west, a con- 
tinuation of the Missouri Coteau which is well-marked south of the border, and west of 
this extends the highest of the prairie steps with an altitude of from 3,000 to 4,300 feet; 
in the south the Cypress Hills rise above this level. Cutting across the centre of the 
lowland area are the great arms of the Saskatchewan River which flow from the Rocky 
Mountains to Lake Winnipeg. 

This prairie lowland is the great grain-producing region of Canada. Throughout most 
of it the growing season ranges from 80 to 100 days and the average amount of sunshine 
is particularly high. On the other hand, precipitation amounts to less than 20 inches a 
year and the area is subject to violent storms, sometimes constituting hazards to the farmer. 
Saskatchewan nevertheless produces about two thirds of the wheat grown in the country 
as well as very substantial quantities of oats and other grains. Mixed farming, with 
emphasis on livestock, is more prevalent in the more northerly settled areas. 

Approximately half the net value of production of the province is contributed by agri- 
culture and upon agriculture are based the main manufacturing industries. However, 
the most important industry in point of value is petroleum refining. The southern plains 
of this province produce about a quarter of Canada’s crude petroleum, moderate amounts 
of natural gas and large quantities of coal, salt and sodium sulphate, but the greatest 
mineral wealth in this area will come from what is believed to be the world’s largest high- 
grade deposit of potash which occurs at depths of from 2,800 to 3,500 feet under a large 
part of southern Saskatchewan. The first shipments from this deposit, which was under 
development for several years, were made in 1959; shipments then ceased because of 
production problems but resumed on a continuing basis in 1962. Metal production 
includes substantial quantities of copper and zine from the Flin Flon mines straddling the 
Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary in the north, which also yield moderate amounts of 
gold, silver, cadmium, selenium and tellurium. But in recent years the most important of 
the province’s metals in value is the uranium taken from the large vein-type deposits on 
the north shore of Lake Athabasca, close to the Northwest Territories boundary. 


The forests of Saskatchewan are mainly in the northern half of the province and, while 
they cover an area of 118,000 sq. miles, only 41,000 sq. miles are considered productive. 
Lumber output therefore is light and one mill contributes to Canada’s production of pulp 
and paper. Existing hydro-electric plants are also located in the northern areas and their 
output is used almost exclusively for mining purposes. The major part of the province’s 
power requirements is supplied by thermal-electric plants fuelled with coal, oil and natural 
gas. 

Saskatchewan had a population of 925,181 in 1961 of whom 57 p.c. were rural dwellers. 
The urban centres, of which Regina and Saskatoon are the largest, are well dispersed over 
the prairie lands and serve mainly as distributing centres for their surrounding areas. 
Regina, the capital, in 1961 had a population of 112,141 and Saskatoon 95,526. 
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Alberta.—Most of Alberta’s 255,285 sq. miles lie in the interior plains region. The 
southern part is dry, treeless prairie changing toward the north into a zone of poplar 
interspersed with open prairie and giving way to mixed forests. 


The boundary of the province follows the 49th parallel as does that of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba, but only for a distance of about 180 miles before it strikes northwestward 
following the ridge of the Rocky Mountains to a point close to the 55th parallel and then 
turns directly north. From the Saskatchewan border in the southern area the plain 
rises gradually from about 2,500 feet above sea level to nearly 4,000 feet as it merges into 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. This foothill area is part of the Western Cordilleran 
Region. The Alberta Rockies have numerous peaks of from 10,000 to 12,294 feet, all of 
them close to or on the British Columbia boundary. 


The southern half of the province is subject in winter to cold dry air masses of con- 
tinental polar air, moderated from time to time by the Chinook winds. Summers are 
warm with abundant sunshine but rainfall is meagre, particularly in the southwest, and is 
extremely variable with periodic droughts. In areas where precipitation is more precarious, 
large irrigation projects have been developed, taking their water supply from the rivers 
rising in the mountains to the west. There are altogether over half a million acres of 
irrigated land in Alberta. 


Thus, while the prairie wheat-growing belt extends into central Alberta and this 
province is the second largest producer of wheat in Canada, its agricultural output is quite 
diversified. Cattle-raising is more important here than elsewhere on the prairies and is 
highly developed in the Rocky Mountain foothills, in the Cypress Hills area of the southeast 
and in the northern prairie region. Feed crops, vegetables and root crops are grown in 
the irrigated areas. It is noteworthy that permanent agricultural settlement reaches its 
farthest northern point in Canada in the Peace River Valley of northwestern Alberta. 
Although the frost-free period in this area is only about 80 days, crops are able to mature 
because of the long hours of daylight during the growing season. 

The prairies of Canada are underlain by fuel-bearing rocks but it is in Alberta that they 
have become particularly productive. Coal has long been mined in many areas but while 
these resources continue to be productive, they are becoming less important with the 
development of the huge oil and gas resources of the central interior. The production from 
these oil and gas fields has changed the economy of this province in the past 15 years 
and contributed immeasurably to its activity and growth. Agriculture-based products 
still rank high among its manufactures but the recent emphasis has been on manufactures 
connected with the oil and gas industries. Industrial chemicals have made striking gains 
as have structural materials, the latter in consequence of the tremendous construction 
that has taken place in the province and elsewhere. Alberta’s forests also contribute to 
its manufacturing output. The province has 52,569,000,000 cu. feet of accessible standing 
timber, almost equal to that of Quebec. The foothills of the Rockies are particularly 
heavily forested but lumbering is not as yet highly developed. Water power resources 
exist in the northern areas but are somewhat remote and present demand for electric power 
is supplied mainly by thermal plants. 

The population of Alberta, which numbered 1,331,944 in 1961, is concentrated in the 
central southern portion. The metropolitan areas of Edmonton and Calgary, both situ- 
ated in the oil and gas producing areas, had populations of 337,568 and 279,062, respectively, 
and thus contained between them 73 p.c. of the urban population of the province. About 
37 p.c. of the total population is classed as rural. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia, Canada’s third largest and most westerly 
province, has an area of 366,255 sq. miles. It consists almost completely of a portion of 
the great Cordilleran system of mountains that border the Pacific Coast of South, Central 
and North America. Only in the northeastern corner does the interior plain region intrude. 
This mountainous area is made up of three parallel ranges resulting in a set of parallel 
linear valleys, and each range has distinctive traits, 
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The Rocky Mountains form the eastern frontier of the Cordillera. They present a 
continuous range of high wall-like ridges, cut up by glaciation into sharp peaks, knife- 
like edges and deep hollows, a range averaging 50 miles in width in the south and 25 miles 
in the north. Some of the highest peaks and most beautiful scenery on the Continent are 
to be found in the Canadian Rockies—dazzlingly white crests topping iron-grey or yellow- 
red reaches of bare rock, huge screes below them with salients of dark-green forest pushing 
up between, narrow forested benches and deep gorges or blue-green lakes at the bottom. 
Many of the peaks rise to 10,000 feet or more, the highest in British Columbia being 
Mount Robson with an elevation of 12,972 feet. The Rockies are traversed by few passes, 
the most noted being Yellowhead (3,700 feet), Kicking Horse (5,388 feet) and Crowsnest 
(4,459 feet). 

The central section is marked off from the eastern for most of its length by a sharp 
topographical break known as the Rocky Mountain Trench which contains the headwaters 
of the Kootenay, Columbia, Fraser, Peace and Liard Rivers and is one of the most remark- 
able of its kind, It is about 2,500 feet above sea level and averages from two to 10 miles in 
width for a distance of over 1,000 miles. Westward the character of the land changes 
considerably. On the whole, relief is lower and broader and the effects of glaciation are 
not as spectacular. This section consists of several ranges. Between the Cassiar Moun- 
tains in the far north and the Skeena Mountains lies the small Stikine plateau and south of 
the Skeena-Hazelton Ranges there opens out a wide plateau-like upland which sinks in 
the central part of the province to the lowlands of the Upper Fraser basin. Southward 
the upland is squeezed out between the Columbia and Cascade Mountains. The Columbias 
are a series of rather blocky massive ranges—the Cariboo, Purcell, Selkirk and Monashee 
Mountains—with deep troughs between in which lie the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes. 

The western section consists of a triple structure made up of the Coast Range, the 
Inner Passage and an outer island are. The Coast Range begins in the St. Elias Mountains of 
Yukon Territory. Here the loftiest peaks on the Continent, with elevations of from 18,000 
to 20,000 feet, thrust up out of glistening icefields. The highest peak in British Columbia 
is Mount Waddington, 13,260 feet. Southward, the steep slopes of the coastal mountains 
are clothed with dense green forests contrasting with the steely blue of the deep fiords that 
pierce the shoreline. The waterways adjacent to the coast—the Georgia, Queen Charlotte 
and Hecate Straits—comprise the Inner Passage. This is one of the finest natural water- 
ways in the world and provides a relatively sheltered and safe sea route from Vancouver 
to Alaska. ‘The outer island arc is made up of outlying ridges that have become partially 
submerged under the sea, forming hilly or mountainous islands of which the Vancouver 
and the Queen Charlotte group are the most important. Vancouver Island has an area 
of 12,408 sq. miles, its surface rising steeply from a rocky coastline to heights of 7,200 feet. 
The Queen Charlotte mountains are lower, with individual ranges separated by deep, 
narrow valleys. 

The climate of British Columbia is as varied as its topography, ranging from near- 
Mediterranean in the southwestern corner to tundra on the mountain tops. As a result 
of the prevailing westerly winds and the warm waters of the Pacific, the main climatic 
characteristics of the coastal area are mild winters, warm but not hot summers and a small 
range of temperature. The longest average frost-free season in Canada occurs in these 
areas. Inland, continentality of weather increases toward the east, with much greater 
ranges of temperatures and much less rainfall. In fact, in some of the plateau areas of the 
interior almost arid conditions occur. In the northern half of the province, the whole 
area is characterized by long cold winters and short cool summers with only moderate 
precipitation. 

British Columbia’s economy is based primarily on its great forest resources. The 
mild climate and heavy rainfall of the coastal area encourage luxuriant growth, giving this 
province by far the greatest amount of accessible standing timber in Canada—estimated 
at over 320,000,000,000 cu. feet. Thus it holds the dominant position among the provinces 
in the production of wood products; indeed, four of its five leading manufacturing industries 
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are based on forest resour- 
ces—sawmills, pulp and pa- 
per mills, veneer and plywood 
mills and sash and door and 
planing mills. 

The mineral resources of 
the province are quite diversi- 
fied. The south-central area 
has long been famous for its 
large base-metal mines from 
which comes the country’s 
major output of zine and lead 
as well as quantities of gold, 
silver, antimony, cadmium, 
bismuth, tin, indium and 
tungsten. Base-metal mines 
also exist in the northwest 
and iron mines on the east 
coast of Vancouver Island 
and across the Strait on the 
mainland. Gypsum and 
barite are mined in the south- 
central interior, asbestos in 
the northern interior and coal 
in several areas along the 
eastern boundary. The most 
recent mineral development in the province has taken place in the Peace River district 
close to the Alberta boundary from which area natural gas and oil are now being shipped 
by pipeline to Vancouver refineries. Petroleum refining has become the province’s third 
largest industry, using mainly crude from Alberta’s wells. 


The prolific waters of the Pacific provide British Columbia’s fishermen with large and 
valuable harvests. The salmon fishery is the most important, although catches of herring 
are heavy. Halibut, third in importance, is taken mainly farther north. Since three 
quarters of the annual catch of salmon is canned and herring reaches the market in the 
form of oil and meal, fish processing is a major industry. Most of the halibut is sent frozen 
to the United States market. 

British Columbia ranks third among the provinces in value of manufacturing produc- 
tion. Its hydro-power potential is the second greatest in Canada and its installed capacity 
is exceeded only by those of Ontario and Quebec. This availability of power is being in- 
strumental in diversifying the industries of the province and in promoting the establishment 
of such power-using industries as the large aluminum smelting facilities at Kitimat on the 
northeast coast and the great smelters at Trail on the southern border. 


Less than 2 p.c. of the land area of British Columbia is classed as occupied agricultural 
land and this occurs in the southern part of Vancouver Island and in the river valleys and 
plateau areas of the south-central mainland. Thus, although agriculture is not of major 
significance to the province as a whole, it is of considerable importance in these areas. 
The Okanagan Valley is world famous for its fruit and the interior plateaus, especially the 
Cariboo region, for beef cattle. The other farming areas produce mixed crops but specialize 
in small fruits, vegetables and horticultural products. It is in this arable portion that the 
greater part of British Columbia’s population exists. Of its 1,629,082 residents in 1961, 
1,113,414 lived in 0.5 p.c. of the total area, in the southwest corner, and 85 p.c. lived across 
the south, within about a hundred miles of the United States boundary. Vancouver with 
its environs had a population of 790,165; it is the third largest city in Canada and is a 
rapidly growing industrial complex. Victoria, the capital of the province, located on the 
southern tip of Vancouver Island, had a population of 154,152, 
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Yukon Territory.—North and slightly west of British Columbia lies Yukon Terri- 
tory, a 207,076-sq. mile triangular area of plateaus and mountain ranges, cut off from the 
Pacific by the Coast and St. Elias Mountains, bounded on the northeast by the Northwest 
Territories and on the west by the United States State of Alaska, its only seacoast extending 
for a hundred miles along the Arctic Ocean west of the Mackenzie River delta. Between 
the Coast Range on the west and the Mackenzie Mountains Range on the east lies a plateau 
of rough, irregularly rolling upland having an average elevation of 4,000 feet but with higher 
areas. Cutting through mountains and plateaus are numerous river valleys. The highest 
points are in the southwestern corner where many peaks of the St. Elias Mountains reach 
heights of over 10,000 feet. Mount Logan, the highest in Canada, has an elevation of 
19,850 feet. 

The whole region is north of latitude 60° and part is beyond the Arctic Circle. In 
winter, even in the south, the days are short with no effective sunshine but in summer 
long hours of daylight promote rapid growth where suitable soil is available. Although 
the area is subject to wide variations in temperature, winters are remarkably mild and 
periods of intense cold are of short duration. 

The major production of this area comes from its mines in the west-central region— 
gold in the Dawson area and silver, lead, zinc and cadmium in the Mayo district. Nickel 
and copper are known to exist at Kluane Lake and in the Pelly Mountains, and large 
iron ore deposits recently discovered in the Snake River area not far from the potentially 
oil-and-gas-rich Peel Plateau make the Yukon a potentially rich territory. The con- 
struction of the Alaska Highway across the southern part of the Territory and its later 
northward extension now provides a transport route through the central region linked with 
British Columbia and Alberta distribution centres. 

The Yukon is fairly well forested in the valleys of the mountainous areas but cutting is 
for local use only. There are extensive water power resources on the Yukon River and 
several small installations are of particular importance in the development of the mining 
areas. 

The population of the Yukon numbered 14,628 in 1961, 5,031 of them living in White- 
horse, the main urban centre, 881 in Dawson and 342 in Mayo. 


Northwest Territories.—The Northwest Territories comprise all Canadian terri- 
tory north of the 60th parallel of latitude with the exception of Yukon Territory and the 
northwestern tip of Quebec, an area of 1,304,903 sq. miles. Politically, the Territories 
are divided into three Districts—the Mackenzie District, which includes all the mainland 
from the Mackenzie River valley on the west to a north-south line following the boundary 
line between Saskatchewan and Manitoba; the Keewatin District, including the remainder 
of the mainland and the islands at the mouth of Hudson Bay; and the District of Franklin, 
including all the Arctic Islands north of the mainland. This vast area, which is more than 
one third of the total area of Canada, is one of contrast and extremes in topographical 
characteristics, flora and fauna, and climate. East of the mountain fringe along the Yukon 
Territory boundary, the mainland portion consists of plains, high in the west and sloping 
gently to Hudson Bay on the east and to the Arctic Archipelago on the northeast. In the 
Archipelago, a high mountain range lies in a general north-south direction across Baffin, 
Devon and Ellesmere Islands with peaks rising above 9,000 feet. 


The Interior Plains of the central Continent extend northeastward through the North- 
west Territories to the Arctic Ocean and beyond throughout the western islands of the 
Archipelago with scattered remnants eastward. Across the whole of the low-lying mainland 
area flows the great Mackenzie River, draining Great Slave Lake and emptying into the 
Arctic Ocean, a distance of 2,635 miles. The northern limit of tree growth follows a line 
running from the mouth of the Mackenzie River diagonally southeast to Hudson Bay in 
northern Manitoba so that the whole northeastern portion of the mainland is treeless 
tundra studded with countless lakes, swamps and muskeg and having no major drainage 
system. 
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Only the southern part of the Mackenzie District lies outside the permafrost area 
and in this region the summers have about three months with temperatures over 50°F.; 
throughout the Mackenzie basin the frost-free period varies from 50 to 100 days. Soil 
and climatic conditions in some areas are suitable to agricultural pursuits but very light 
precipitation places a check on such operations. Recently, a Federal Government soil 
survey being conducted to establish the agricultural possibilities of the northern areas 
has located a large amount of arable land along a 200-mile stretch of the Liard River 
which has added almost a million acres to the total arable land of Canada. This land is 
best suited for livestock farming with some feed production, although garden crops may 
also be grown. 


On the mainland north of the treeline, freezing temperatures may occur during any 
month of the year and the winters are long and bitterly cold. On the other hand, the 
climates of the Archipelago are moderated by the sea so that the extremes are not as severe 
as they would be in a continental area of the same latitude. Temperatures are generally 
below zero for six months or more but occasional mild periods occur during the winter, 
particularly in the western Arctic. Summers are short and cool throughout. The Arctic 
Archipelago is one of the driest regions in the world and snowfall is light. Much of the 
ground is swept bare all winter but deep drifts are formed in ravines and in the lee of 
obstacles. 

Although this large area is considered to have great mineral] potential, the only pro- 
duction at present includes uranium, radium and gold from the east coast of Great Bear 
Lake, gold from the Yellowknife area north of Great Slave Lake and a small amount of 
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oil from the Norman Wells area on the Mackenzie River. In the western Arctic islands 
active exploration for oil and gas is taking place and recently a large deposit of excep- 
tionally high-grade iron ore has been located on northern Baffin Island. 

The fur and fisheries resources of the area are the mainstay of the native populations 
and are exploited commercially to some extent. Great Slave Lake yields a fair amount of 
whitefish and lake trout which is sent south in fresh form and about 5 p.c. of the fur pelts 
taken in Canada come from the Northwest Territories. 

In 1961 only 22,998 people lived in this vast area, over 14,000 of them in the Mackenzie 
River district. Yellowknife on the north shore of Great Slave Lake and Hay River on the 
south shore had populations of 3,245 and 1,338, respectively. These are the only centres 
linked by road with Alberta points to the south. In the Eastern Arctic, the best known 
centre and focal point for operations in the area is Frobisher Bay. Of the total population, 
7,977 were Eskimos, most of them scattered along the mainland coast and the west coast of 
Baffin Island. 


Subsection 2.—Inland Waters 


The inland waters of Canada (not including saltwater areas that are a part of Canada) 
are extensive, constituting about 7.6 p.c. of the total area of the country. Aside from their 
basic essentiality to the support of life, Canada’s fast-flowing rivers and chains of lakes have 
had a great bearing on the development of the country and on its economic and social well- 
being. In the early days of exploration and settlement, they were the avenues of trans- 
portation and often the source of subsistence. These functions have now diminished in 
importance; with the exception of the St. Lawrence and certain water routes in the interior 
and the Far North, the rivers and lakes have assumed other roles in the domestic, industrial, 
agricultural and recreational life of the people. They still serve as efficient carriers of pulp- 
wood from the forests to the mills and their waters are harnessed to provide power for 
industry or are dammed and diverted to irrigate and bring life to otherwise waste land. 

The inland waters of Canada are best studied by segregating the main drainage 
basins. The Atlantic drainage basin is the most important, being dominated by the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system which drains an area of approximately 678,000 sq. miles and 
forms an unequalled navigable inland waterway through a region rich in natural and 
industrial resources. From Duluth, Minn., at the head of Lake Superior to Belle Isle at 
the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence the distance is 2,280 miles. The entire drainage 
area to the north of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes is occupied by the southern 
fringe of the Canadian Shield—a rugged, rocky, plateau region from which tributary rivers 
tumble over the edge of the Shield. These rivers, as well as the St. Lawrence itself, provide 
the electric power necessary to operate the great industries of the area. South of the St. 
Lawrence, the smaller rivers are important locally. The St. John, for instance, drains a 
fertile area and provides most of New Brunswick’s hydro power. 

The Hudson Bay drainage basin, though the largest in area, is the least important 
economically. Only the Nelson and Churchill Rivers have power potential within econom- 
ical distance of settled areas. The two main branches of the Saskatchewan River, tributary 
to the Nelson, drain one of Canada’s great agricultural regions and are now the bases of 
important irrigation projects. 

The Arctic drainage basin is dominated by the Mackenzie, one of the world’s longest 
rivers, which flows 2,635 miles from the head of the Finlay River to the Arctic Ocean and 
drains an area in the three westernmost provinces of approximately 700,000 sq. miles. 
Except for a 16-mile portage in Alberta, it is possible for steamboats to navigate from the 
end of steel at Waterways on the Athabasca River to the mouth of the Mackenzie, a distance 
of 1,700 miles, 
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The rivers of the Pacific basin rise in the mountains of the Cordilleran Region and 
flow to the Pacific Ocean over tortuous, precipitous courses, rushing through steep canyons 
and tumbling over innumerable falls and rapids. They provide power for large hydro 
developments and in season swarm with salmon returning inland to their spawning grounds. 
The major rivers of the basin are the Fraser which rises in the Rocky Mountains and 
toward its mouth flows through a rich agricultural area, the Columbia which is an inter- 
national river with a total fall of 2,650 feet during its course and has thus a tremendous 
power potential, and the Yukon River which is also an international river but, though the 
largest on the Pacific slope, is at present relatively unimportant economically. 

Table 3 lists the principal rivers of Canada and their tributaries. The tributaries and 
sub-tributaries are indicated by indention of names; thus the Ottawa and other rivers are 
shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other rivers as tributary to 
the Ottawa. 


3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries 


Drainage Basin and River Length Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles miles 
Flowing into the Atiantic Ocean Flowing into Hudson Bay 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Lent Minn.) . 1,900 ||Nelson (to head of Bow) .-| 1,600 
CHEAT EIS SSR SAN a wae onoodos 696 || Saskatchewan (to head of Bow --| 1,205 
Gatineau. 240 South Saskatchewan ne 865 
du Liévre. 205 Red Deer 385 
Coulonge. 135 Bow 315 
Madawaska. 130 Bellye it. ks 180 
Rouge...... 115 North Saskatchewan... 760 
Mississipp:’ 105 Red (to head of Sheyenne) oe 545 
Petawawa 95 Assiniboine.............. £ 590 
South Nation. is... ae 450 
WPGIMNOIME- 00 ee ne Nene oe fe 270 
OIehic: ceca ccacces sees 475 
North Nation j.0.45s02esceecses 330 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonca).. 1,000 
Periborca te sidrssnccmectne cao ae 305 
INIBLARSINL cp os poe «220s ec.2 se, 2 185 Roksoak ‘(to head of Kaniapiskau)............- 660 
Ashuapmuchuan.............. ‘i 166)). Kaniapiskau.! &, 0260 s.e sas oo see atebeiels o's 575 
Sto Maurice. .: 26 sc2c cect et eee ae 325 |\Severn tto head of Black Birch)............... 610 
Mattawin 100 Albany (to head of se ReSta via vias iseier ets 610 
Po apemgy (to head of Racine de Bouleau). . 310 | Dubawaitasesusaeoraences eens weaeneeneoeeens 580 
Outer: 2 OU natmninieeee Me co esy coca oe done sen maew otters 510 
eaten 240 |iFort George (to Nichicum Lake).............. 480 
Richelieu ZIOMAttawWApPIG RATIOS oc c:dmaceiew sca asic coh eeeeenclitons 465 
+. Francis NOD PiKnganeten seis. acc trams aos aeen ule e atest anste 455 
Chaudiére 120 apes head of Waswanipi).............. 400 
Via the Great Lakes— Waswanipie seh. Skt sateen iee oa.s ce bsiccieres skein 190 
French (to head of Sturgeon) 180 ||N alan Go! Saad of Lake Winnipeg)............. 400 
Sturgeon 3 110 }Rupertsapanee tet ANSe a oso saree savin. teen 380 
Giand\e eer ecnccaccmotebos ste tere 165 ||Red (to head of Lake Traverse)..........-..2+ 355 
Thames af 183 ||George (to Hubbard Lake).........-.s+seeeess 345 
Spanish ‘ aoe 153 ||Moose (to head of Mattagami)................- 340 
rents sense cae cabin eens nae 150)! Abitibi... c.0s.0000 Scajealetalosarsies Saeieeeaieie soto 340 
Mississa, nee 1400) Mattagani tar. .ocdccse.ncessieicscatsreenestees 275 
Nipigon head of Ombabika).. LOOM! Miiseivin bite Serantc oles. c notte deacon pists celeste 265 
(2) la arse Seo Maa ase a Ua On CONHinyeanebecccccs ss cacesanerecitaccsccdeees 300 
Thessalon BOT NW TLD ate ole eis avai asn: wists loncielare soe miswios Dake Ee 4 295 
LDN sees tess Bn eerie ast pena eaters S18) IW binles actahs ties «ie test ace lsin,aule gossip nisieiaiee nee 270 
WROIN BING: vis ste ciarscoesieiiave ies acatonis apes 270 a a cen rennin eer meen aietsarieere a 
atash uan 241 ||Great Diicaws nineties geinay haige shes see 
i se PSL Mee Go suc 9c ORAS OSD INE Shn oT ONON ON.» Gcoadecoss 165 
- 208 
Walaa: . Mises. eek sss 153 
PNSSKAUDL Acie. neta tiencstsinoyycstels\s Aeie\e « nae 152 Flowing into the Pacific Ocean 
Canairiktok ---| 139 yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)............ 1,979 
LOVES: fe ge LSA IO Oe ofc or eS ee 138 | Yukon (Int. Boundary to head ef Nisutlin).. 714 
Miramichi cae 135 Porcupine 530 
Marguerite 
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3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries—concluded 


Drainage Basin and River Length 


Drainage Basin and River 


Flowing into the Pacific Ocean—concluded 


Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)—concluded 
Yukon (Int. Boundary to head of Nisutlin)— 
concluded 


ND Gre Sana anaiS MER cat Arai ieee manera 
Columbia (total)..... 
Columbia (in Canada).. 

Kootenay ie rarest 
Kootenay (in Canada).. 
I aSeL er emer sien ariae es iSass 
Thompson (to head of North Thompson 
Worth’ Thompson. f..:.-06: eee es sees 
South Thompson (to head of Shuswap). 
INCITED Bodag an sndas one mateo eo OCORan 
Stuart (to head of Driftwood). . Ae 
@hilcoting sere ors ween niente vere Seer 
West Road (Blackwater)..........+-.+++++008 
Erase ned alee arsed cteen raters arctan (reir ere Astoria ernnearets fereisre 
Bulkley (to head of Maxam Creek)........-- 
Stikine 


miles 


185 Parsnip 
1,150 || Athabasca... 
459 Pembina.... 


206 || Hay 
987 || Peel (to head of Ogilvie) 
958 || Arctic Red 


_ Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 


re Slave...... 
Twitya 
360 |Back.........- 


335 Coppermine 
260 ||Anderson 


Mackenzie (to head of Finlay) 
Peace (to head of Finlay) 


Length 


The outstanding lakes of Canada are the Great Lakes, although only parts of these are 
in Canadian territory. The International Boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie and Ontario. Details are 


given in Table 4. 


4.—Elevations, Areas and Depths of the Great Lakes 


/ 
: Area on 
Lake w Above. Length Breadth Spa ee oo ad oe 
Boundary 
ft. oe miles me miles ft. sq. miles sq. wales) 
Superionsa-eeeeutmae daca ascetics 602.23 383 160 1,302 32, 483 11,524 
Michigan (U.S.A.)..........0.0ee00- 580.77 321 118 923 22, 400 = 
(3 hiyO Wegheasenenpanods scamoueceob. 580.77 247 101 750 23, 860 15,353 
shai CES Gea anenpedco secu nhoeune Or 575.30 26 24 23 432 270 
Porte stor cps tayciats) 9 alo sisieie eistelecisfelep reer 572.40 241 57 210 9, 889 4,912 
Ohitats@sno ob conaeouogpanouenbucagne 245.88 193 53 774 7,313 3,849 


There are no tides in the Great Lakes although there is considerable variation in water 


levels caused by strong winds. 


Other large lakes of Canada, ranging in area from 9,500 to 12,300 sq. miles, are Lake 


Winnipeg, Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake. 


Apart from these, notable for size, 


are innumerable lakes scattered over that major portion of Canada lying within the 
Canadian Shield. In an area of 6,094 sq. miles, accurately mapped, south and east. of 
In an area of 5,294 sq. miles, accurately mapped, 
southwest of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. 


Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes. 
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5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province 


Nors.—Areas given are for mean water levels. For those reservoirs and lakes for which two elevations are 
given, HW means high water and LW low water. 


Province and Lake Elevation | Area Province and Lake Elevation | Area 
ft. sq. miles RG sq. miles 
icy oundisnd— Ontario—concluded 
Dee 24 Mille Laes, Lac des............. 1,496 103 
49 | Minnitaki............ L,Ue7, 72 
205 INI pigonis. alee. wsiee arty 852 1,870 
1,133 Napissing dist seas ce eae 644 350 
566 || Ontario (total, 7,313) part....... 245 3,849 
70 Rainy (total, 360) part (reser-//HW 1,108 291 
15 voir). LW 1,103 
ROG. wenRPer Gin duaxesiin cane 1,157 71 
St. Clair (total, 432) part........ 574 270 
360 St. Francis, River St. Lawrence 
(total, 88) art, .oc. semsee eee 154 25 
So. Josephiwa seated... Soocaes 1,218 187 
PANG yin cence ns vets Paastecuenes 906 270 
Grande ceo ser ceicee sera tidal 65) Seoul, @eservoin) fea. teccste nayiae cece 1,170 539 
MBENUCOE. ftir ee cere dec als, dea tees 718 283 
Queb Bron (Berens pe: P Bec a.d 1 pit. ie 
turgeon (Englis LVEL) c-.sacase , 042 0 
Abit (total, 360) part 125 | Superior (total, 32,483) part... 602 | 11,524 
banel Yi) APA TOI RS seas re oleh ocak? 965 91 
= ety (reservoir) j a Timiskaming (total, 121) part. -{ Gel BoA 55 
ienville 
a Trout (English River).......... 1,294 156 
Burnt (Bralé) 56 Trout (Severn River)........... 770 264 
Cabonga (reservoir)............ { \ 66 || Woods, Lake of the cial’ 1,695) 
eves (total, 360) part...... "95 1 8 part (reservoir)................ 1,060 953 
UDougAMANe ees sen seed Sete 1,253 Manitoba— 
Se 290 || Athapapuskow.......0.0....000. 956 104 
Wane pes 180 Atikameg.,..<20---+:<> Me 855 112 
rae ie ae 195 | Beaverhill. 651 70 
Indian House oc yee si0| 174 
eae a Cross (Nelson River)............ 679 274 
Kinawa Pad: 125 aap PeRtUR PE cts, ccsihele.« sesians ayeiees oe ay 
Tove Sale 130 Siok Bohan t mone Te . 
Rarteontear 110 ‘ay N/E COED Shomer One One sae os 
Maio ee CCN ED noone <img Seu a ae e 
Maricourt............ 110 G Etc << a: commen metadata 850 181 
Mattagami . ae E 88 reat 1 Metals (alts lets (olaliete tats] onesie) ssevaveha 744 550 
ate Res ge Caren azeng 2 be Panicle (total, 57) part.... 1,156 31 
Nichikan, Bog TSR He 150 || Kipahigan (total, 60) part....... 966 29 
Cee ea ee Bo || | Haskitto: eee aacadiscndcocn a. 697 65 
ek I TS SORE ES & 230 Yaslastonieg AS Shean Coo RR TO u0 2 
Be SO I: PORE ea INC) USSISS LN MAR cs siassierert aie wien eiaya 
Pipmuacan (reservoir) 90" ® Manitoba ger tar aces ele 5. 812 1,817 
Ristipio ee he ale et eee: 138 Moleon sage st in» aeasaiyes ce “998 Be 
QuninZe, ESF wisisaravernaids aa sees \ 55 rec (pra SO) partie treat oe es 
OGtMerD ENC TAN ya. <a sks; syajecevelaye resis 
ee ae a 63 | Nueltin (total, 850) part... 1.1.1. 920 270 
a Be Oxtord, Sete Sette a. 612 155 
St. dOhne haseten. see 321 414 . 
ea ES 69 57 OT reo oo Oh Apanes Ap pe Eee Sone 615 54 
St. Pierre ‘(Reter) il 142 Pelican (west of Lake Winnipeg- ; , 
Simard... eee esses. BOD asl’ | a arercnk ob aie hectinn clAh wall ty U7 
Timiskaming (total, 121) part. { vy, ya \ 66 || Red Deer (west of Lake Win- 
Two Mountains.................. 73 63 a CRAG TESS Ge sGe ingen ee - 
VS WAADID Dt rope vise io Sv bois Oiers wie 830 75 Reine ein deer (total, 2,467) part...... 1,150 371 
t. 9 
Ontario— ae 737 49 
Abitibi (total, 369) part......... 868 313 Sipiwesk 598 201 
og Uo dateets Wen, Saves ids x ere stars kn 1,380 61 Sisipuk (total, 103) part......... 919 71 
_ ED CORE Goa ea ee 1,192 140 Southern Indian................- 835 1,060 
ne etak, 9,889) part.......... 572 4,912 || Stevenson : 75 
Huron, including Georgian Bay WED 21s cgrae's 849 118 
(total, 23,860) part............ 580 1553584 Palboeee sts aims: ened. tee 845 72 
IKCSADAMAL csscy stave supe eter ees ‘ 90 | Todatara (total, 241) part uN 156 
La Croix (total, 55) part......... 1,186 25°|| Walkers. 2.00038 679 62 
OTD Sialhes: aakiees Meta he th Seatatarevs. Habetebalare 1,025 75 Waterhen. 829 90 
Manitou, Kenora.......2.0.0..+- ve 215 60 || Wekusko... 840 64 
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5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province—concluded 


Province and Lake 


Manitoba—concluded 


Winnipegos 
Woods, foe of the (total, 1,695) 
part (reservoir) Pistans ceases 


Se 
Athabasca (total, 3,120) part.. 
(Beavand eccransiatacelemcta sine 
Black Birch... Le 
Candle........ aise 
Seat Sate 


@hurchill ee. . c2. tesco scenes 
Gold Antal: 133) parte escues 


see eee eee ren eceene wae eccans 


How nie dbaeaeartaad can asa ceaten 
le & la Crosse 

Kamuchawie (total, 57) part.... 
Kipahigan (total, 60) part....... 
Mapblongemcrs. ses saleessencas= 
PanRVONGO hee cecilia eles 
Last Mountain... 6... ..sse0s00+ 
Methy Lake (Loche, La).......- 
Montreal. $256 ic d..cjc/2)-eodaena 
Namew iste: ) Paths bade exe 
Bemeibers Mice 
Peter Pond: ii'.. .aneensex eees 
et Soe (total, 188) part. . 


as (total, 103) part......... 
Smoothstone.....6< ise ese cinn vie 


A Bas ees emia = Kesteiitetcnls siete 
Wollaston irs cieac.cleclanenices intel 


Alberta— 
Athabasca (total, 3,120) part.. 
Beaverhill.2 = 2... <~sujieecce cslecias 
Buffalo. 
celine 
G@lairesecn deste eaicete 
Cold fd (otal! 138) part. 
La Biche........ 
Lesser Slave. ... 


POOtICSS orate ccs see de ee 
Primrose (total, 188) part. . 
Sullivan (variable).......... A 
UWitikuma ewer «cc tare caieleelaree 


Bek. cre 


nialieisisis|s)s\s » a\sroleleleisield witiel@ ela 


Elevation 


ft. 


2,115 


1,334 
2,192 


Area 


sq. miles 


9,465 
2,103 


Province and Lake 


British Cotumbia—concluded 


Takla 
Teslin (total, soy part. . 
Upper Arrow... .-.-.+45 


Yukon Territory— 
Aishihik. . HeRernts 
Atlin (total, 299) ‘part. Ss eee ak 


Laber; 
Tagish A 130) part. . sts 
Teslin (total, 142) part........-. 


[Northwest Territories— 
Aberdeen aac. os wacko as eae ge 


oetpeee RR ie 
La Martre.. 


Naren (total, 850) part.......-. 
Nutarawit 


Thaolinto 
Togaters ‘otal, 241) part. 
Mathkyedlinn skis sasmcrine 


Subsection 3.—Coastal Waters* 


The coastline of Canada, one of the longest of any country in the world, comprises 
the following estimated milages:— 


Mainland— 


Elevation 


ft. 


Area 


sq. miles 


Atlantic, 6,110; Pacific, 1,580; Hudson Strait, 1,245; Hudson Bay, 3,155; Arctic, 5,770; 


total, 17, 860 miles. 
Islands— 


Atlantic, 8,680; Pacific, 3,980; Hudson Strait, 60; Hudson Bay, 2,305; Arctic, 26,785; total, 


41,810 miles. 


* The Federal Government’s oceanographic research program is outlined in Chapter XI on Mines and Minerals, 


Section 2, Subsection 1. 
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A comprehensive description of the coastal waters of Canada would require information 
from sciences such as oceanography, marine biology and meteorology. However, the basic 
factor in any study of the oceanic-continental margin is the physical relief of the sea floor, 
and the scope of the information presented here is therefore restricted to this and a few 
salient features of the Atlantic, Arctic and Pacific marginal seas surrounding Canada. 


Atlantic.—Along this coastal area, the sea has inundated valleys and lower parts of 
the Appalachian Mountains as well as those of the Canadian Shield. The submerged conti- 
nenta] shelf, protruding seaward from the shore, effects the transition from continental 
to oceanic conditions. This shelf is distinguished by great width and diversity of relief. 
From the coast of Nova Scotia its width varies from 60 to 100 miles, from Newfoundland 
120 to 50 miles (at the entrance of Hudson Strait), and northward it merges with that of 
the Arctic Ocean. The outer edge of the shelf, known as the continental shoulder, is of 
varying depths of from 100 to 200 fathoms before the shelf suddenly gives way to the 
steep declivity leading to abyssal depths. The over-all gradient of the Atlantic continental 
shelf is slight but the whole area is studded with shoals, plateaux, banks, ridges and islands 
and the coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland are rugged and fringed with islets and 
shoals. Off Nova Scotia the 40-fathom line lies at an average of 12 miles from the shore 
and constitutes the danger line for coastal shipping. The whole floor of the marginal sea 
appears to be traversed by channels and gullies cutting well into the shelf. 

The main topographical features of the Atlantic marginal sea floor are attributed to 
glacial origin but Jand erosion is an important factor. Hroded materials are carried sea- 
ward by rivers, ice and wind, and wave action against cliffs and shore banks washes away 
enormous masses that are deposited over the surrounding sea floor. The topography of 
the continental sea floor is therefore constantly changing and navigation charts of Canada’s 
eastern seaboard must be continuously revised. 

Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait bite deeply into the Continent. Hudson Bay is an ~ 
inland sea 250,000 sq. miles in area having an average depth of about 70 fathoms; the 
greatest charted depth in the centre of the Bay is 141 fathoms. 


Hudson Strait separates Baffin Island from the continental coast and connects Hudson 
Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. It is 430 miles long and from 37 to 120 miles wide and its 
greatest charted depth of 481 fathoms is close inside the Atlantic entrance. Great irregu- 
larities of the sea floor are indicated but, except in inshore waters, few navigation hazards 
have been located. 


Arctic.—The submerged plateau extending from the northern coast of North America 
is a major part of the great continental shelf, surrounding the Arctic Ocean, on which lie all 
the Arctic islands of Canada, Greenland, and most of the Arctic islands of Europe and Asia. 
This shelf is most uniformly developed north of Siberia, where it is about 500 miles wide; 
north of North America it surrounds the western islands of the Archipelago and extends 50 
to 300 miles seaward from the outermost islands. 


The topography of the floor of the submerged part of this continental margin is only 
partly explored but sufficient has been charted to indicate, in common with continental 
shelves throughout the world, an abrupt break at the oceanward edge to the relatively steep 
declivity of the continental slope. This slope borders the western side of the Queen Eliza- 
beth Islands and, from it, deep well-developed troughs enter between the groups of islands. 
Sills across Davis Strait, Barrow Strait and other channels, on which the depth is about 
200 fathoms, interrupt the network of deep troughs and separate the Arctic basin from the 
Atlantic. 

That part of the continental shelf bordering the Arctic Ocean in the vicinity of the 
Queen Elizabeth Islands is currently the subject of extensive study. Since 1959 a party 
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based at the joint Canadian—United States weather station at Isachsen on Ellef Ringnes 
Island has been investigating the oceanography, hydrography, submarine geology, gravity, 
geomagnetic features and crustal seismic properties of the continental shelf area, carrying 
out physiographic, hydrological, permafrost and glaciological studies on the islands of the 
region, mapping the nature, distribution and movement of the sea ice, and running basic 
topographic control surveys. This work is continuing, with a party in the field from 
March to September each year, and should eventually cover all of the unmapped parts of 
the shelf between Greenland and Alaska. The region between, and offshore from, Meighen 
Island and Borden Island has received the first detailed study; the work is being extended 
to the southwest toward Mould Bay on Prince Patrick Island. The investigations should 
ultimately yield detailed and accurate information on the physical and chemical composition 
and dynamic characteristics of the Arctic oceanic waters, the bathymetry of the continental 
shelf and slope and the straits and sounds of the Archipelago; the topography and structure 
of the shelf and the nature of its sediments, its underlying rocks and possible mineral 
resources; the structure and physical characteristics of the northern edge of the North 
American continental platform and its contact with the Arctic Ocean basin; the factors 
controlling the development of the Arctic landscape and the evolution of the islands; and 
the behaviour of sea level, glaciers, sea ice and climate in the recent geological past. 


Pacific.—The marginal sea of the Pacific differs strikingly from the other marine 
zones of Canada. The hydrography of British Columbia is characterized by bold, abrupt 
relief—a repetition of the mountainous landscape. Numerous inlets penetrate the moun- 
tainous coast for distances of 50 to 75 miles. They are usually a mile or two in width and 
of considerable depth, with steep canyon-like sides. From the islet-strewn coast, the 
continental shelf extends from 50 to 100 sea miles to its oceanward limit where depths of 
about 200 fathoms are found. There the sea floor drops rapidly to the Pacific deeps, 
parts of the western slopes of Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands lying 
only four miles and one mile, respectively, from the edge of the declivity. These great 
detached land masses are the dominant features of the Pacific marginal sea. As is to be 
expected in a region so irregular in hydrographic relief, shoals and pinnacle rocks are 
numerous, necessitating cautious navigation. 


Subsection 4.—Islands 


The largest islands of Canada are in the north and all experience an Arctic climate. 
The northern group extends from the islands in James Bay to Ellesmere Island which 
reaches 83°07’N. Those in the District of Franklin lie north of the mainland of Canada 
and are generally referred to as the Canadian Arctic Archipelago; those in the extreme 
north—lying north of the M’Clure Strait-Viscount Melville Sound-Barrow Strait—Lan- 
caster Sound water passage—are known as the Queen Elizabeth Islands. 

On the West Coast, Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands are the largest 
and the most important but the coastal waters are studded with many small rocky islands, 


The Island of Newfoundland forming part of the Province of Newfoundland, the 
Province of Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton Island forming part of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, Grand Manan and Campobello Islands forming part of the Province of New 
Brunswick, and Asticosti Island and the Magdalen group included in the Province of 
Quebec are the largest islands off the East Coast. 

Notable islands of the inland waters include Manitoulin Island (1,068 sq. miles in 
area) lying in Lake Huron, the so-called Thirty Thousand Islands of Georgian Bay and 
the Thousand Islands in the outlet from Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence River. 
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6.—Areas of Principal islands, by Region 


Region and Island Area, Region and Island Area 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Arctic Archipelago— Hudson Bay and Strait—concluded 
Northern Region (Queen Elizabeth Manselter Boo. ics odes saiheba Sh funds . 1,285 
Tslands)— Akimiski (James Bay).. : 1,137 
les meKe eer pc fradetisciaiekaneas 82,119 Belcher (total for group) Pe TAs 
Wer On crak cesta sie 6 1135600. siesececarave . 20, 861 Notting aia fs) crccienssatseaciatalcte nie sms x 543, 
MMC VIMO Sestak dans eon os 16,369 IR ERO MIDTONM deRessrstneerala Paice wee nee? 387 
Axel Heiberg....... 15,779 SBS DUTY. Aas bxetissn, cafes 1 dec erect 312 
Bathurst..... Ui OOD Wel Geet Minot eater ce cls rach aenteico tne taricon 310 
Prince Patrick 6,081 rae (Ungava Bay yon ccccscecuearesien 296 
Hllef Ringnes. ‘ 5,139 || Charlton (James Bay)................00% 119 
XC OMMWALIGH sa tereis fetes etnies PO LOMN MESA MOL 22. Sua ctarstatats aula ahs Gisisteleiaren eee clereier 106 
Atm iud, Rangnes! 2.5552 754.52 te sees 2,515 Kallinek:, FeSO. okt eee wre nie beac en eeare 104 
poems BRINE y roren ne se Ae dun aiess Gee 1,922 
ON CORO A sr tools 4) 5.5: niesec)5, 0 SCE 1,344 
Pool Lehi a cpisle ies sus seg ast otenictoarr ae win rages Conte. 12.408 
AE OWN ca Fs ans 5-01 95 aco 6 a ei ose, 0 cope bopmdsasuayes’ teehee SOL il Manes ew rae Ciel Gi CLG kane ts 5 eee i 
King, Christina... fe FS UR Nes eo errr nie 
OUGHER eter carr Aten en ran he 413 991 
BTOCKs. Prt cestsess ches Sass ta saan 396 108 
Wameronnnckarcor nese iciraasonesag ase 396 63 
ESN ATI AGIN Scan icmvetry miei cence 876 53 
NEI ROM EO as. Nace. 5 raed aos atote ace €or 293 870 
(iia aa Oe see ccyate sce e/a -0.1 « LN soe 293 537 
IN OU UMMISORG wre cs cicfoces pein curteasus susie 258 400 
HEMCTANUE aon esp eee co ob red pice ence 251 304 
GOULD Tra ecco lave sic oushcets ones 141 199 
Little Corvallis L icte\alecnie’o =: AoE aeateainaase 139 198 
(Banlhie Hamilton. sce sinstslea isis sere ore tre 114 167 
Southern Region— 151 
SULTON, Re AESORRS No oo ocasciniasce ciate asthe 183, 810 143 
BVACLOTISIITY Pere ee ar crcrorcioesyerersrctorytarecerera 81,930 136 
AUS eee Meno cos cncokentnteenntnien 23, 230 118 
Prince iol Waless. i. 45.08. ena ieue le 12,830 117 
IE LBC UA gee eieee si uese-dis 2 oayssccdtenasesstaiaie 9,370 109 
WT RWV Md Maa roe rc rcossteisterctaatsnsraaiaten dine 4,955 103 
ERG) Ee COED So ae Et rcary cic tne 4,200 102 
MCR O MATION cs gece iene ce ciaielieise cla 3,639 94 
Stelanssom. a esata Le Ae 2,890 88 
J SOOU YO RC pean <a a NER rT 596 86 
ated asada sys tens hous 9) vans aeacis keke aka ES a4 
OW LOW paettere s.sks ces < spire sharetoe costs resi ne 36 
Wansibtarte-sce nts scat ieee: 386 AN att Cont 
TRIS U oo co 0: sie: 9 /s A 349 Labrador Coast— 
Jens Mure ecpiigsineelse sian cee 330 South Aulatsivik.... 167 
WUDILe Seer rcrer errr er ern ene 301 Okak (total for two) 113 
Foley SOIREE SORE RET oc ae oe ee oe Tpnuneayunlolatens feos) heen es 72 
Ech, | week hes TERY SRA ae 183 Se gg re eee a 
IMAC EN ee IND Seen ees eet wens 173 Talend 
Royal Geographical Society Newfoundland 42,724 
: fe eee OL-tWO) Pts Spear ote +e OC O RT ye ty hs tid : 
CNN IMG Ase oe cae Ane ee eee eae 0 
cee Prinee Hrederic:cciesncsenncss. ae New World a 
ESCOM LE aerate Aatatd vetelssae hal roes Gaara 16 Gulf of St. Lawrence— 
Loks Land........- 01. 6sseeee essen ees 164 Cape Breton cis... scm. «Riad hak 3,970 
Mel otras J egroeerst etd rok aiaerebsl sce ae eee 149 Anticosti... 3.043 
PD GNBOM tars <5. 575s os shoe e oats. em 118 Prince Edward 2,184 
(CEU'S 1206 bonsonan hhponnppesnomaeae tae: 86 Magdalen (total for group).............- 88 
SIMD PEGAN cece sp ccecs corre ance eee 59 
Hudson Bay and Strait— 
OUD NATADLON cs a's cree ce scccisie ne toncinesisekine 15,700 || Bay of Fundy— 
COALS Pena te tee en os ee ee ee 2,206 GrandsMananereccceaces cater ote te 55 


Subsection 5.—Mountains and Other Heights 


The predominant geographical feature in Canada is the Great Cordilleran Mountain 
System which contains many peaks over 10,000 feet in height. The highest peak in Canada 
is Mount Logan in the St. Elias Mountains of Yukon Territory, which rises 19,850 feet 
above sea level. The highest elevations in all parts of the country are shown in Table 7 
in feet above mean sea, level. 
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7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory 


Nore.—Certain peaks, indicated by an asterisk (*), form part of the line of demarcation between political 
subdivisions. Although their bases technically form part of both areas, they are listed only under one to avoid 


duplication. 


Province and Height Elevation | Province and Height Elevation 
ft. ft. 
Newfoundiand Quebec—concluded 
Long Range— Shield— 
Mewis Hills. ccciccs cw scccsccccwwsnee PANO 2,672 | Mount Tremblant.-..:00. /c2nceeeeee bay 3,150 
Gros Morne.......2+-cesssreevcccsennsece ONGA4) HeNtannt SietAnnie een eeeen Ne 2,625 
Mount St. Gregory.......++-++seeseeeeeee 2,251 | Mount Sir Wilfrid....... ncaa doe Bae Oe 2,569 
GrogsePAtemeccmiicmemicicicenien raseicicie ee 2,152 Monteregian Hills— 
Blue Mountain.......-..-+++-+sssserreees 2,128 | St, Hilaire Mountain,...........2665 pulse 1,350 
Table Mountain............ Risleiciclecieiars «++ |4,900-1,950 | Vamaska Mountain........:---0-eseeees 1,350 
Blue Hills of Coteau— Rougemontrern sc occ cn see sssieae tenes 1,200 
eter! Snoutisensceis ciic « «nicl w visiesivciels «isieisivis 1, 600-1, 650 Mount Johnson, eee eee ee 750 
Central Highlands— 
ta Bpeedtec sisson sea Wes, a 1,822 | Mount Royal....... De sh iecprn aw eae teal 750 
Mizzen Topsail..........0.sscccsceces Boda 1,761 
Torngats— Ontario 
Cirque Mountain..........-...ccscsececes 5,160 
Blount Cladoniaes cceeen. 4,725 PDIP LOprELiLl any. ecittcrsrerteie e pretetorsce Fas eres 2,120 
RMicani lich ne eee 4,650 [Mount Batchawansa: ».:4.0esc2snese sage aise. 2,100 
Mount Tetragona......... ae 4,500 | Niagara Hscarpment— 
Quartzite Mountain.......... ee 8,930 | Osler Bluff...... AgHOSHGEHSE IboopoabooRako 1,700 
Blow Me Down Mountain........-. eh 3,880 Caledon Mountain. Gao des iactaesse ee ae 1,400 
Kaumjets— | Blue Mountain.....-.-++02-+-2ssseseeeees 1,250 
Bishops Mitre.........-+-+« Sees Lets 4,060} High Hill.......-.2..s0ssseere, sete teens 1,150 
Finger Hill.........ceesee8 ee AA re 8,300 | Mount Nemo.........-..+sseseseresreees 1,000 
Nova Scotia H Manitoba 
(Spot height—Cape Breton).......... a telataes 1,747 i Duck Mountain. sesbeceeseeeceeneeseeeeenes 2,727 
Ingonish Mountain.........+.-00- coeoensos 1,392 |Porcupine Mountain... 2,700 
Nutby Mountain (Cobequid)..............- 1,204 | Riding Mountain 2,000 
Dalhousie Mountain (Cobequid).,.......... 1,115 § 
North Mountain (4 miles NE of West Bay Saskatchewan 
1016) hang 3adan Hosoonqobouperdaraaacu io - 875 
Sporting Mopmnbain ss, «-,«.cteisie\-.2cinsassis atelctelwvatsiole 675 (Cypress Hillst............ceecccecesenccees 4,546 
Wood Mountain (West Summit)............ 3,371 
Wood Mountain (Hast Summit)............ 3,347 
NI IA des [Vermilion Hills........... Saiodemanta 2,500 
Mount Carleton............sssss008 Danoonos 2,690 
Green Mountain... 1,596 | 
Moose Mountain..........0.0+-ceseceeeees aa 1,490 Pease 
Rockies— 
*Mount Columbia..........0-.seeeceeecees 12,2942 
Quebec he Twink (N Feak).sises: oaaeeae ate 12,085 
Appalachians— | Mount Forbes........ tel scr atest rR 11,902 
Mount Jacques Cartier (Shickshocks).... 4,160 | Mount Alberta..............0.eceeeseeeee 11,874 
Mount Richardson...........sscescseeees 3,885 | *Mount Assiniboine.............+-+seeeess 11, 8702 
Barn Mountains icc .c -0 <j ciecicieiss visi'sciaseee 3,776 || The Twins (S Pesak).... 11,675 
Mount ogee ccecsicieiss 6 s'e<osie0 slelnia.s sets 3,700 || Mount Temple......... are 11,636 
Mégantic Mountain,............sessesceee 3,625 | Mount Kitchener..........cssessecerseees 11,500 
Mount Albert............. ere enecacares 3,550 | *Mount Lyell........... 11, 4952 
Bayfield Mountain..... 3,470 || *Mount Hungabee..... Rann 11,4872 
Mattawa Mountain...... secs oyeeaaiass nae ans 3,370 | Mount Athabasca........ rare 11,452 
Roundtop (Sutton Mountains)............ 3,175 || *Mount King Bdward.,...........+e2eeeee 11,4002 
Hereford Mountain......... Dina seat ee ate a 2,760') Stutfield............... 11, 400 
Orford Mountain...........00cccscceeres 2,750 | Mount Brazeau.........-.0.cessscerssaces 11,386 
Pinnacle Mountain..........00s+eceee00s 5 2,150 | *Mount Victoria....... Oat ad 11,3652 
Brome Mountain...........-eseeceeee Meets 1,800 | *Phe Snow Dome..............5 wd 11,3402 
Shefford Mountain........ sala taele aii be 1,725 || *Mount Joffre......... wished oat Panels ip echezetwe 11,3162 


For footnotes, see end offtable. 
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7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory—concluded 
Province and Height Elevation Province and Height Elevation 
ft. 
Alberta—concluded British Columbla—concluded 
Rockies—concluded Rockies—concluded 
*Mount Deltaform. ount Odaray........ Uidrs-orstlatets ate remit 10,175 
*Mount Lefroy.. Mount Laussedat........c0.ceccccscsocees 10,035 
*Mount Alexandra. . Mount Burgess... 0.0.3 .cscecccecccccecvce 8,473 
*Mount Sir Douglas 
, Woolley ice open 
Hougt Heetr Yukon Territory 
iadem Peak....... 
Mount Edith Cavell. ie aoe aie 19, 850 
Mount Chowan. nie *Mount St lig we esercesccce scenes receses 18 , 008 
Mount Wilson. te t acacts Hower Coes e eres eseeeeseses 17’ 180 
Clearwater Mountain Kine Peak eee ee reece cere e re sereserace 17 130 
Mount Coleman.. x Mount Stecle coerce rceesec cect esr eeccese 18° 440 
Hiffel Peak oh es Mount Weod eee w eee eos eee eer sees en esees 15°880 
Pinnacle Mount. *Mount Wee ay 15 . 7008 
Mount Fryatt.. *Mount Hub ard ee ey 14’ 9506 
Mount Rundle. pant Walehicsccsccsasoaglescclenseniluc|) = 44700 
ee seul *Mount Alverstone...........0cceeceeseees 14,5006 
Heel paboet McArthur Peak...........cccceceveceeses 14, 400 
eS Aue pcre Mount Augustai ss ..ccsosaseesee oops game os 14,070 
berg SIO JOS COO SOD ECEIS ero OAC G “rath 
ount Newton.........scccccsccenccssces 
British Columbia Mount'Coolc,.. staas tie cs cnotuack ote cae ae 13,760 
Mount, Craig 6c fies seyeraei4 oin:snje fas sions on isle 13, 250 
ye Island Range— Badham'retrens tee et tees cee eee 12,625 
Mount Albert Edward........ oe eeeceeees Mount Malaspina..............0--+6. See 12, 150 
Mount Arrowsmith............... veceeees Howat Feannotte sta ccteecoce ceeetnctwa 11,700 
Const -Range--te ghee ) ley ar Ghiee 1) a1) ae Baird. vt acs, lee. Bader does. 11,375 
Mount Waddington Banos seene Janue Seousdsd Monat Seattle........ qOOOOAE EAN ART eEeS 10, 070 
St. Elias Range— 
*Mount Fairweather............ pits teiaereits 
Mount Root.... cteeeteeesceeeeecenseeeees Northwest Territories 
Celeerbis Mountains— 
onashee— aioe? Islands— 
Mount Begbie..............seeeseeeee ae 8,956 | Baffin— 
iso 900)) 2 BE ae eon Bag acesnpapaeocor nfihaiele 5,300 Penny Highland (Ice Cap)....... ---/8, 200-8, 500 
Mount. Thulo,...........006 ’ 5, 8008 
Mount Dawson..............+ oie ehe oldie 11,020 Cockscomb Mountain... 5, 3008 
Adamant Mountain.. 10,980 Barnes Ice Cap............. 4: 3, 7008 
Grand Mountain....... 10, 842 Knife Edge Mountain...............66+ 2, 7005 
Iconoclast Mountain. 10,630 || Ellesmere— 
Monnt Rogera.!is2..5.<ve00eccleces sac 10,525 United States Range..............--20- 9, 6005 
Rockies— Commonwealth Mountain............-. 7, 5008 
Mount Robson: .,.52.6% 08. side. ove. 12,972 ount Townsend..............6+- 7, 2008 
WleIMONCCAU ce occ ccs ces sis Me, ntaswote cas 12,001 Mount Jeffers...... a sewie Sr mnteacsos 6, 5008 
Mount Goddsir.. 0020055 ete cio ee cass 11, 686 Mount Wood....... Rossa SaG Ae Pee 5, 9008 
MM ountiBryce. ob od ob fecal sical qauslels 11,507 Mount Cheops........0.0c0ccesecees pias 5, 2008 
Resplendent’’ Sosa. cst en coe tac nes chee 11,240 } Devon— 
Mount King George..........+020008 dirs 11,226 Ice Cap........++ my diota octane pepe s Sete nger at ein 6,190 
CONSOIREION. .. osso2 tac an nacctaecisvew cence cte 11,200 |} Mackenzie King— 
The Helmetese. wih. sosteb sisi as ool 3 ein 11, 160 Latiamel Cragsiiciedes SGawetnns ster 1,500 
Whitehorn Mountain............scseeeee- 11,101 
Mount) Eubers i <i i acs silo shits wo silos bleak Se 11,051 ‘nae Heighte. ssiics cece GAA’ 2,460 
MOU ONS baa heateascc) be brut 4 Naivisinis wt cla cee 11,016 || Victoria— 
Bashy, Se Waves Seats AU Mn pemebtetonnes 11,000 Shaler Mountain...........-+ oho ear! 2,000 
resh field jjsc:3-4:/0;0:50.0/ae 00 ss specie tiose.s olare > 10,945 Mount Bumpus..... Beak duamia tas eta teielnoees 1,700 
Mount Mummery...........ccccecescecce 10,918 ||Mainland— 
IM GUE EV ABK  sca.6s s.5ic: «Basins ocho eb va cies 10,881 || Mount Sir James MacBrien............... 9,062 
SMountiBall neactest ect et a mndice RD acoaie 10,8652) Franklin Mountains— 
Mount Sir Alexander............ces0eee0: 10,740 Cap Mountain......... Be ra oatet easly ae 5,175 
Churchill Peak...........0005 BS ee SE 10,500 Mount Clark aah 4,733 
Mount Stephen............... Live aBee bass 10,495 || Pointed Mountain 4,550 
Cathedral Mountain.............. Rohe tte 10,464 |} Nahanni Butte 4,500 
Mount Gordon..... ace dike dae) eae eas 10,346 || Richardson Mountains— 
Bonesiden ty 3.5% te. saree des (nisi evar acuarateors te 10, 287 Mount Goodenough...........seesese08¢ 3,219 


1 The summit of the Cypress Hills, with an elevation of 4,810 feet, is in Alberta. 
3 Part of the British Columbia-Alaska boundary. 


British Columbia boundary. 


Yukon-Alaska boundary. 5 Approximate. 


2 Part of the Alberta- 
4 Part of the 
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Section 2.—Geology 


North America comprises six main natural regions: the Canadian Shield, a vast area 
of ancient rocks that is mainly in Canada; the Interior Plains and Lowlands, the largest 
of which extends throughout the mid-Continent from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic 
Ocean; the Appalachian Region, mainly in the United States but also forming an important 
part of Eastern Canada; the Cordilleran Region, extending along the entire west coast 
of the Continent; the Atlantic Coastal Plain along the eastern seaboard of the United 
States; and the Innuitian Region, a mountainous belt in the Arctic Archipelago. Canada 
includes parts of four of these regions and all of the Innuitian Region, but none of the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain. 

These natural regions are physiographic as well as geological because the ages, kinds 
and structures of the underlying rocks determine the natures of the land surfaces and the 
type and extent of the resources upon which man relies for his livelihood and. utilizes for 
his economic advancement. This aspect is discussed in Subsection 1 of Section 1 dealing 
with the main physical and economic features of the provinces and territories. Brief 
sketches of the individual geological regions together with an outline of geological processes 
are given in the 1961 Year Book at pp. 5-14; this article is summarized in the 1962 edition 
at pp. 1-5. Further information is supplied by Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada 
($2, including Map 1045A) and Prospecting in Canada; the latter also contains chapters 
on the principles of geology and on minerals and rocks. The Geological Map of Canada 
(1045A, 50 cents) and Canada, Principal Mining Areas (900A) are also recommended. 
Map 900A is revised annually; one copy is sent free to residents of Canada and additional 
copies are 25 cents each. These publications may be ordered from the Director, Geological 
Survey of Canada,* together with lists of reports and maps on specific topics and areas, 
for each province. Other publications are available from provincial mines departments. 


PART II.—LAND RESOURCES AND PUBLIC LANDS 


Section 1.—Land Resources 


Information currently available regarding Canada’s vast land resources is shown in 
Table 1, where the land area is classified as occupied agricultural, forested and ‘other’ 
land, the latter including urban land, road allowances, grass and brush land and all waste 
land such as open muskeg, swamp and rock. Soil surveys now under way by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will make it possible in the future to estimate the amount of arable 
land Canada possesses and, as provincial inventories are completed, more information will 
be. available regarding land now non-forested but not productive in an agricultural sense. 
The Department of Forestry estimates that about 48 p.c. of the land area of Canada is 
forested and, according to the Census of 1961, less than 8 p.c. is classed as occupied farm 
land. A great part of the 1,603,821 sq. miles of ‘other’ land is located in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories which together have a land area of 1,458,784 sq. miles. The occupied 
farm land in these Territories is practically nil and the forested area is estimated at 275,800 
sq. miles. a 


* A special article covering the history and current activities of the Geological Survey of ‘Canada appears in the 
1960 Year Book, pp. 13-19, and is available from the Director in reprint form. A brief outline of the functions of 
the Survey is given in the Mines and Minerals Chapter of this volume (see- Index). 
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(en ee 
Section 2.—Federal and Provincial Public Lands 


In Table 2 classifying the area of Canada by tenure, items 2, 3, 4 and 5 are obtained 
from Federal Government sources and items 1, 6, 7 and 8 from provincial government 
sources. ' 

3,.—Total Area classified by Tenure (circa) 1962 


Ttermn Nfld. P.E.L. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


sq. miles | sa. miles | sq. miles | sa. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


i. Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the Crowl.......--+sseesers 6,792 2,058 16, 162 15, 466 43, 600 46,397 
g. Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 
tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest 
experiment stations..........00eeeeeeeeer cere 157 87 168 618 3751 1,132 
$. National Parks.............-+-+ Pee aheniacs 153 Uf 367 79 a 12 
4. Indian reserves.....ccesec ress ene cece enereeaee =— 4 40 60 291 2,431 
&. Federal forest experiment stations..........-. _ =_ =_ 35 7 41 
6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 
and provincial forest reserveS.......«++++e0+ 148, 882 26 4,687 10,691 | 476,396 337, 583 
9. Provincial Parks.....-.....0s-ceeereecesceess 84 3 1 1 67, 486 5, 460 
8. Provincial forest reserves........sceeeeeeseees 7 2 —_ 1,404 6, 805 19,526 
Totals............- Salata asafsleisternie 156,185 2,184 21,425 28,354 | 594,860 412,582 
Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. Canada 
sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles || sq. miles 
4. Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the Crown......c.s+seeeeeees 46, 273 104,773 95, 445 19,605 396,551 
2. Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 
tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest 
experiment stations........+.-.sseees tect sees 1,219 6,085 2,941 934 | 1,508,2643} 1,520,980 
3. National Parks...... a talstesn' Bi sfelb!sfa rs eisiary cloivivie’s 1,148 1,496 20,7174 1,671 3, 6255 29,275 
4. Indian reserves...... See Stents oF me entan oes 819 1, 886 2,440 1,278 10 9,259 
§. Federal forest experiment stations......-.-.-+ 6 _ 23 _ — 106 
6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 
and provincial forest reserVeS......-+-+e+e+-+ 196, 174 16,764 | 122,163 | 292,511 _ 1,605, 877 
q. Provincial Parks......---. eet eae letsictos\ naeies 1,638 2,255 2,289 9,964 _— 89,178 
8. Provincial forest reserves......cceesereereeees 3,729 | 119,491 9, 267 40,292 _ 200, 633 
Motalsissscte ccs cee eco e sin se sis 251,000 | 251,700 | 255,285 | 366,255 1,511,979 || 3,851,809 


_ , 1 Includes Gatineau Park (97 sq. miles) and Quebec Battlefields Park (0.36 sq. mile) which are under federal 
jurisdiction but are not technically National Parks. 2 Less than one square mile, 3 Includes 952,849 
sq. miles set aside by Order in Council as native game preserves in which only Indians and Eskimos may hunt, 
but which are not regarded as National Parks. 4 Includes that part of Wood Buffalo Park in Alberta (13,675 
8q. miles); this park, although established under the National Parks Act, is administered by the Northern Admin- 
istration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 5 That part of Wood Buffalo 
Park in N.W.T, 6 A forest experiment area of 25 sq. miles is included in National Parks figure. 
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Federal Public Lands.—Public lands under the administration of the ‘Federal 
Government comprise lands in the Northwest Territories including the Arctic Archipelago 
and the islands in Hudson Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay, lands in Yukon Territory, 
Ordnance and Admiralty Lands, National Parks and National Historic Sites, Forest 
Experiment Stations, Experimental Farms, Indian reserves and, in’ general, all public 
lands held by the several departments of the Federal Government for various purposes 
connected with federal administration (see Table 2). These lands are administered under 
the Territorial Lands Act (RSC 1952, c. 263) and the Public Lands Grants Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 224) which became effective June 1, 1950 and replaced previous legislation. 


The largest areas under federal jurisdiction are in the Northwest Territories and 
Yukon Territory where only 80 sq. miles of a total area of 1,511,979 sq. miles are privately 
owned. This part of the national domain, with the exception of ‘the islands in Hudson 
Bay and James Bay, is all north of the 60th parallel of latitude and occupies about 40 p.c. 
of the surface of Canada. It is under the administration of the Northern Administration 
Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Provincial Public Lands.—Public lands of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia (except the Railway Belt and Peace River Block) have been 
“administered since Confederation by~the provincial governments. In 1930 the Federal 
Government transferred the unalienated portions of the natural resources of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta and of sections of British Columbia to the respective govern- 
“ments, and alt urialienated lands in the Province of Newfoundland, ‘except those adminis- 
-tered bythe Federal Government, became provincial public lands under the Terms of 
Union on Mar. 31, 1949...,All land in the Province of Prince Edward Island has been 
-alienated except 126 sq. miles under federal or provincial administration. 4 : 
* Tnformation regarding: provincial public lands may be obtained from the respective 
-provinces. (See the Directory of Sources of Official Information, Chapter XXVI, under 
“Lands’’.) cals 


Subsection i.—National Parks | 


The National Parks of Canada are areas selected for their natural or historic importance 
-which are to be preserved for all time for the “benefit, education and enjoyment of the 
people of Canada”. Through the wisdom of farsighted legislators more than 75 years 
ago, Canada has today a system of National Parks that compares favourably with that 
of any. other country. Initially, an area of 10’sq. miles around mineral hot springs on 
Sulphur Mountain in Alberta was reserved “from sale, or settlement or squatting” for 
the benefit of the nation. Two years later—in 1887—the Rocky Mountain Park Act 
established the first National Park (now Banff) and, since then, other areas across the 
country have been so preserved. These protected areas, which now cover more than 
29,000 sq. miles, are administered by the National Parks Branch of the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. They are classified as: National Parks—natural 
wilderness areas set apart for preservation because of the national importance of their 
flora, fauna and geological features; and National Historic Parks and Sites—sites selected 
_as of national significance in the colourful history of the nation.’ % 


Fine specimens of plains and wood bison, prong-horned antelope and whooping crane 
survive today because of the protection afforded them within National Parks. Although 
hunting is prohibited, angling is permitted in all the parks under regulation as to seasons, 
_bag limits and licences, Nature trails have been set out in most parks and the interpre- 
tation of the natural features of each park is made available to the visitor through Park 
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Naturalists. Park Wardens, supervised by Park Superintendents, are responsible for the 
various districts of each park and maintain constant vigilance for the safety of their areas 
and of visitors. Various types of accommodation are available ranging from primitive 
campgrounds to luxury hotels. The camping facilities are provided by the Park Service but 
private accommodations are operated by lessees of such establishments. 


National Historic Parks, declared of importance in the history of Canada upon advice 
of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, include military, fur-trade and 
Mounted Police forts, houses of historic interest, and examples of outstanding early- 
Canadian architecture. Some of the buildings and their surroundings have been partially 
restored and others have been preserved as they were found; many contain museums. 
In addition, more than 570 sites have been marked by official tablets commemorating 
historic events in the life of the nation. 


3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks 
and National Historic Parks 


Year 
Park Location Estab-}| Area Characteristics 
lished 
a pee Se SPSS ee 
sq. miles 
National Parks 
Terra Nova.......+-+++ On Bonavista Bay, New-| 1957 153.0 |Maritime area now under development; 


foundland, 205 miles 


rocky headlands, wooded areas with 
north of St. John’s. 


abundant wildlife, off-shore and fresh- 
water fishing. Serviced campground and 
cabin accommodation. 


1937 7.0 |Strip 25 miles long on shores of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Recreational area, fine 
bathing beaches. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and cabin accommodation. Ser- 
viced campgrounds. 


Prince Edward Island..|North shore of Prince 
Edward Island. 


Cape Breton Highlands.|Northern_ part of Cape 


1936 367.0 | Rugged Atlantic coastline with mountainous 
Breton Island, N.S. i 


background. Fine seascapes. Recrea- 
tional opportunities. Hotel and cabin 
accommodation. Serviced campgrounds. 


1948 79.5 |Delightful recreational area. Forested 
region, wildlife sanctuary, rugged terrains 
Cabin accommodation. Serviced camp- 
grounds. 


in New Brunswick. 


Georgian Bay Islands. ./In Georgian Bay, north of 


1929 5.4 |Recreational and camping area. Unique 
Midland, Ont. 


pillars on Flowerpot Island. Accessible 
by boat from nearby mainland points. 
Serviced and unserviced campgrounds on 
Beausoleil Island. 


1918 6.0 |Wildlife sanctuary. Remarkable beaches, 
southern flora. Resting place for migra- 
tory birds. Accessible by highway. Ser- 
viced campground. 


1914 260.0 |Mainland area and 14 islands among the 
(acres) Thousand Islands. Recreational and 
camping area. Accessible by highway; 

by boat from nearby mainland points. 


Point Pelee............. On Lake Erie in south- 


western Ontario. 


.|In St. Lawrence River be- 
tween Brockville and 
Kingston, Ont. 


St. Lawrence Islands.. 


Riding Mountain....... Southwestern Manitoba, 


1929 1,148.0 |Wildlife sanctuary on summit of escarp- 
west of Lake Winnipeg. 


ment. Fine lakes. Accessible by_high- 
way. Hotel and cabin accommodation. 
Serviced and unserviced campgrounds. 


1927 1,496.0 |Forested region dotted with lakes and 
interlaced with streams. Summer rec- 
reational area. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and cabin accommodation. Ser- 
viced and unserviced campgrounds. 


Prince Albert.........-|Central Saskatchewan, 


north of Prince Albert. 
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3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks 
and National Historic Parks—continued 


Year 
Park Location Estab- 
lished 
National Parks— 
concluded 

Banh pot a.tloast stew. ot Western Alberta, on east| 1885 
slope of Rockies. 

MolcIsland....c..cosce. Central Alberta, near Ed-| 1913 
monton. 

BASED 5 5 losers aheacccamoe Western Alberta, on east} 1907 
slope of Rockies. 

Waterton Lakes........ Southern Alberta, adjoin-| 1895 
ing Glacier Park in Mon- 
tana, U.S.A 

RGIRCIOLS. vz cif cieversts cits Southeastern British Col-| 1886 
umbia, on summit of the 
Selkirk Range. 

Kootenay......... +»...|Southeastern British Col-| 1920 
umbia, on west slope of 
Rockies. 

Mount Revelstoke...... Southeastern British Col-| 1914 
umbia, on west slope of 
Sel. I 

BEOHOS trace cuiescisie cc cis Eastern British Columbia,| 1886 
on west slope of Rockies. 

Wood Buffalol.......... Partly in Alberta and| 1922 
partly in Northwest Ter- 
ritories, between Atha- 
basca and Slave Rivers. 

National 
Historic Parks 
Rorenied EUG. cis crate ac St. John’s, Nfld...........] 1958 
Fort Amherst.......... Prince Edward Island,| 1959 


near Rocky Point. 


jources, 


sq. miles 


Characteristics 


Magnificent scenic area; noted resorts, 
Banff and Lake Louise. Mineral hot 
springs; summer and winter sports. 
Accessible by rail and highway. Hotel 
and cabin accommodation. Serviced and 
unserviced campgrounds. 


2,564.0 


75.0 |Fenced preserve containing large herd of 
buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Popular 
recreational area. Accessible by highway. 
Cabin accommodation and serviced 


campground. 


Mountainous area and noted wildlife sanc- 
tuary. Majestic peaks, icefields, beautiful 
lakes and famous resort, Jasper. Mineral 
hot springs, summer and winter sports. 
Accessible by rail and highway. Hotel 
and cabin accommodation. Serviced and 
unserviced campgrounds. 


4,200.0 


203.0 |Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
national Peace Park. Mountainous area 
with spectacular peaks and beautiful 
lakes. Accessible by highway. Hotel 
and cabin accommodation. Serviced and 
unserviced campgrounds. 


521.0 |Superb alpine region, towering peaks, 


glaciers and forests. Climbing, skiing, 
camping. Visitor accommodation in de- 
velopment stage. 
543.0 |Includes Vermilion-Sinclair section of 
Banff-Windermere Highway. Broad 
valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot 
springs. Hotel and cabin accommoda- 
tion. Serviced and unserviced camp- 
grounds, 


Rolling mountain-top plateau. Colourful 
alpine meadows. Accessible by secondary 
highway. Summer accommodation in 
Park. Championship ski runs and ski 
jump. Unserviced campgrounds. 


100.0 


507.0 |Lofty peaks, magnificent waterfalls, colour- 
ful lakes. Yoho and Kicking Horse 
Valleys. Accessible by rail and highway. 
Hotel and cabin accommodation. Ser- 
viced and unserviced campgrounds. 

17,300.0 |Immense region of forests and open plains. 
Home of largest remaining herds of plains 
bison and wood bison on the Continent. 
Other wildlife abundant. 


acres 


243.4 |Location of military installations and site 
4 operations and battles in 1762. Cabot 


ower. 


222.0 |Remaining earthworks of British fort built 
after 1758. 


1 Administered by the Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National 
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3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks 
and National Historic Parks—concluded 


Year 
Park Location Estab-}| Area Characteristics 
lished 
acres 
National Historic 
Parks—concluded 
RortvAnneiisen. crises Nova Scotia, at Annapolis} 1917 31.0 |Site of French fort first built about 1635, 
Royal. finally captured and occupied by British 


in 1710. Museum and well-preserved 
earthworks. 


Fortress of Louisbourg.|Cape Breton Island, N.S., 
25 miles from Sydney. 


1941 | 13,000.0 |Ruins of walled city erected by the French, 


1713-58. Interesting excavations. Museum. 


Halifax Citadel..... eae ELalifaaxs NS anette civeie® «01 1956 36.9 |Defence post constructed in 1820’s and in 
1850’s. Museums. 
PortvRoyalicnecsecsiisisier Port Royal, N.S., 8 miles] 1941 20.5 |Restoration of ‘‘Habitation’’—first fort 
from Annapolis Royal. built in 1605 by Champlain and DeMonts. 
Alexander Graham Bell|Baddeck, N.S...........-- 1955 14,0 |Museum contains mechanical and docu- 
F mentary records of research by the 
inventor. 
Grand PYé.. csi sesi0ss Grand Pré, N.S......+000° 1957 14,0 |Commemorates the story of the Acadians 
and the New England Planters. Museum. 
Fort Beauséjour.......- New Brunswick, near 1926 81.3 |Site of French fort erected in mid-1700’s. 
Sackville. Museum. i 
Fort Chambly......... Chambly, Que...,........ 1941 2.5 |Original French ‘fort built on Richelieu 
River in 1665 was burned. Present fort 
built by English in 1709-11. Museum. 
Fort Lennox.......+0+« fle aux Noix, Que., near] 1941 | ' 210.0 |Original fort, fle aux Noix, built by French 
St. Paul. in 1759. Fort Lennox built by English in 
1820's. i 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s St; Tin, Que.is. secs. eee 1941 1.0 |Original house. containing furniture of the 
Birthplace. period. ; 
Fort Malden......... ..|Amherstburg, Ont......... 1941 8.0 |Site of defence post built 1797-99. Museums. 
Fort Wellington...... SNPrescobt Onin ssces(e- sie 1941 8.5 |Defence post built 1812-13. Museum. ~ 


Woodside.c?...c.c0060 Boyhood home of the Rt. Hon. William 


Lyon Mackenzie King, former Prime 
Minister of Canada. 


1954 12.0 


Fort Prince of Wales... 


Northern Manitoba, near| 1941 50.0 |Ruins of fort-built 1733-71 to secure control 
Churchill. of Hudson Bay for England. 
Manitoba, 20 miles north} 1951 13.0 |Stone-walled fort built by the Hudson’s 


Lower Fort Garry...... 


of Winnipeg. Bay Company between 1831 and 1839. 


Batoche Rectory.......|/Saskatchewan, near Duck} 1954 1.3 |Scene of Northwest Rebellion, 1885. An- 
Lake. : cient rectory and adjoining Middleton’s 
trenches. Museum. 
Fort Battleford........ Saskatchewan, 4 miles} 1951 36.7 |North West Mounted Police post built in 
south of North Battle- 1876. Museum. : 
2 ford. 
“Fort Langley ser ....|Fort Langley, B.C........ 1958 9.0 |Partially restored fort. First permanent 
j British settlement in British Columbia. 
Museum. 
Fort Rodd Hill...... ..|Hsquimalt, B.C........+»% 1962 44.4 |\Extensive 19th century stone and concrete 


coastal fortifications. 
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Evidence of the increasing attraction of Canada’s National Parks and National 
Historic Parks is the growing numbers of visitors as shown in Table 4. 


4.—Visitors to National Parks and National Historic Parks, Years Ended 


Mar. 31, 1960-63 
Park 1960 1961 1962 1963 
No. No. No. No. 
National Parks 

lercaNOVAr ens cere etre. te ee es 20,0001 29,710 29,915 
Brince Hdward dslands,.0. su. aval ee Ae, ee 224,781 412, 463 775, 583 1,009, 021 
ape Breton\Highlands. os $i... Mv iadeddols Oecd 193, 684 323, 392 371, 686 451,911 
IUGR Sa PARI © Ge patie in sorte Sek 199,777 227, 262 280, 006 302, 340 
Georgian Bay Islands.............. : 17,630 19,657 14, 230 19,126 
Homt Pelee, cigeats... hee ees xo... fey r 745, 528 545,545 485, 637 667, 554 
St. Lawrence Islands............... S 53,745 61,522 86,150 75, 239 
Riding Mountain es ee at 659,995 629, 140 642,931 654, 251 
Prince: A lbertexs 9, 1h. 30. eee... oni 126,818 137,801 140,650 137, 484 
LED Ted Batineiain Sate celine 4 ok 980, 069 1,078,008 1,069, 623 1,374, 576 
Hl’ Island eee ee de 196, 862 198, 277 183, 263 176,040 
dsener), ke: BETS Be... mn 324, 857 356,538 346, 493 392, 987 
Waterton Lakes ne 340, 220 349, 496 420, 865 444,752 
Glaciers: Meee: e 347 287 10,213 345,961 
Kootenay........ 4 440,031 467,555 470, 562 541, 485 
Mount Revelstoke a 16,089 38, 634 64,901 428,572 
WOhos sis sone 70,001 65,071 99,160 375, 189 

Wood Buffalo a £2 2 ES 
Totals, National Parks 4,600, 434 4,930, 648 5,491, 663 17,426,403 

National Historic Parks 

Sepa ear oe srt gent brain chao at aut ses eee 7, 1302 112,054 137,600 239,554 
Fort Amherst ad 893 1,452 1,764 
iNGiigL Wiireipe a ae eu eeeeinnee ys eS Cen Ree bis cian yt 31, 159 57, 140 69, 646 83, 103 
Blontress\of Lonisboure eck velseecassaece ean scene 21,625 23,915 30,036 32,347 
Halifax Citadel 190,383 204,677 229,677 243, 609 
Bont (Royal ays Lac, 28,071 19, 842 20,922 31,579 
Alexander Graham Bell. . 47,122 59,784 73,682 79,659 
GrandUPrs! (is. she NOt ¢ 38,981 34,361 47, 392 47,871 
Fort Beauséjour 21,369 31,719 43,543 51,454 
Fort Chambly.......... 67, 438 68, 738 62,533 71,053 
Moré bennoxnrtecet..< cess. alc 9,865 30,725 32,890 24,959 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Birthplace... 5,993 7,634 7,668 8,186 
Wort'Malden! OCs wa eo) 32, 132 41,558 37,334 42,254 
Fort Wellington 28,732 35,449 38,685 46, 666 
Woodside. -s..5s: wis 4,972 5,170 7,797 10,738 
Fort Prince of Wales 647 1,251 414 362 
Lower Fort Garry 33, 229 42,787 50, 234 59,544 
Batoche Rectory 936 5,896 15,641 15,350 
Fort Battleford Sa 15, 499 28,992 27,511 30,895 
Hort Langley Acc) “ariedlecne on. | ae 45, 870 91,627 104,961 98, 560 
Fort Rodd Hill Dewe at Se a 42,533 
Totals, National Historic Parks... 631, 153 904,212 1,039, 618 1,262,040 
Grand Totals 5,231,587 5,834,860 6,531,281 8,688, 443 


1 Estimated. 2 Registrations only. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Parks 


Most of the provincial governments of Canada have established parks within their 
boundaries. Some of these, particularly in Quebec and Ontario, are wilderness areas set 
aside in order that some portions of the country might be retained in their natural state 
without change brought about by the hand of man. Most of them, however, are smaller 
areas of exceptional scenic or other interest which are easily accessible and are equipped 
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or slated for future development as recreational parks with camping and picnic facilities. 
The more important parks in each province are mentioned briefly in the following para- 
graphs. 


Newfoundland.—There are 84 sq. miles of provincial parkland in Newfoundland. 
Fifteen rest parks and camping parks and three regional parks are located along the Trans- 
Canada Highway, the rest and camping parks containing about 100 acres each and the 
regional parks averaging about 8 sq. miles in size. Subject to topographical and other 
conditions favourable to each location, rest parks are spaced 50 miles apart and camping 
parks are separated by distances of 100 miles. ‘Two larger areas, 42 sq. miles on the west 
coast known as Serpentine Park and 16 sq. miles in central Newfoundland known as Pitts 
Pond Park, are undeveloped. 


Prince Edward Island.—Eighteen areas totalling 250 acres have been developed as 
provincial parks: Strathgartney Park, a 40-acre tract of land at Churchill on the Trans- 
Canada Highway between Charlottetown and Borden, is an excellent picnic site and 
camping ground with its hardwood groves, fresh spring water and beautiful view over 
West River and the surrounding country; Lord Selkirk Park, an area of 30 acres at Eldon, 
is of historic interest in that it contains an old French cemetery and marks the spot on the 
shoreline where Lord Selkirk landed; Brudenell River Park, comprising 80 acres at Rose- 
neath, has a considerable area of woodland and runs to the shore of the Brudenell River; 
Jacques Cartier Park, an area of 13 acres under development at Kildare Beach four miles 
from Alberton, is of historic significance as the place where Jacques Cartier first landed on 
Prince Edward Island; Green Park, 27 acres of land under development on the Trout 
River, is an attractive combination of land, trees and water and is also of historic interest 
as one of the oldest shipbuilding centres in the province. Several small parks have been 
developed or are under development. The parks are maintained by the Department of 
Industry and Natural Resources. 


Nova Scotia.—The Department of Lands and Forests of Nova Scotia operates 13 
small parks scattered throughout the province, some of which are equipped for camping 
and picnicking and others for picnicking only. The Department also operates the Provin- 
cial Wildlife Park at Shubenacadie, a 30-acre tract of land maintained in its natural state, 
as far as is consistent with the need for providing food and protection for the animals and 
birds that are its main attraction. 

A master plan has been prepared of theoretically desirable park locations in the 
province, taking into consideration the need for roadside facilities, regional picnic parks 
and camping grounds. Geographic location, population density, volume of traffic and 
aesthetic features are being evaluated for each site. Roadside table sites, formerly 
administered by the Department of Highways, are being incorporated into this provincial 
scheme and will be operated according to provincial park standards. Many of the existing 
sites will be retained and improved, some will be retained on a temporary basis only and 
unsuitable sites will be discontinued. The provincial parks program will require about 
five years of development work for completion. 


New Brunswick.—The Department of Lands and Mines operates picnic, camp- 
ground and beach site parks throughout the province, ranging in size from one to 135 
acres. There are 54 of these small parks, most of them adjacent to or accessible from 
main trunk roads. All sites contain such basic facilities as tables, some form of toilet 
facility and a potable water supply but in the larger camping grounds and trailer parks 
the facilities are much more elaborate. 

Because of the increasing demands for recreational facilities, the Department is 
carrying out a program of improvement and expansion of established sites and adding 
new parks in previously undeveloped areas. There is no entrance fee charged for the use 
of the smaller parks but at ten of the larger sites a daily camping fee of 50 cents or $1 
is required. 
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The Department maintains a Game Farm at Magnetic Hill near Moncton where 
various species of wildlife to be found in the province are displayed. 


Quebec.—The Province of Quebec has established six provincial parks and 16 fish 
and game reserves. Four of the park areas are quite extensive. La Vérendrye Park, 
140 miles northwest of Montreal, has an area of 4,953 sq. miles; Laurentide Park, 30 miles 
north of Quebec City, is 3,613 sq. miles in extent; Mont Tremblant Park, 80 miles north 
of Montreal, 1,223 sq. miles; and Gaspesian Park, in the Gaspe Peninsula, 514 sq. miles. 
Mont Orford Park, situated 15 miles west of Sherbrooke, has an area of 16 sq. miles and 
Deux Montagnes Park, near Oka, 1.5 sq. miles. 


Fish and Game Reserves together occupy 41,166 sq. miles.* The Chibougamau 
Reserve, the Mistassini Reserve and the Assinica Reserve, all northwest of Lake St. John, 
have areas of 3,400, 5,200 and 3,850 sq. miles, respectively, and farther north is the James 
Bay Reserve with an area of 25,000 sq. miles. The Aiguebelle Reserve in Abitibi County 
has an area of 100 sq. miles, the Baie Comeau and Chicoutimi Reserves in the Lake St. 
John area, 480 and 678 sq. miles, respectively, and the Kipawa Reserve in Témiscamingue 
County, 1,000 sq. miles. Adjoining Gaspesian Park in the Gaspe Peninsula, the Chic- 
Chocs, Matane and Joffre Reserves have, respectively, 325, 450 and 40 sq. miles. Also 
in Gaspe Peninsula are the Port Daniel, Riviére St. Jean and Riviare Petite Cascapédia 
Reserves for salmon and trout fishing, occupying 20, 13 and 300 sq. miles, respectively. 
Horton Reserve in Rimouski County has an area of 310 sq. miles. 


These parks and reserves are wilderness areas of great scenic interest and are for the 
most part mountainous country threaded with many rivers, lakes and streams and abound- 
ing in wildlife. In all of them, except Mont Orford Park and Deux Montagnes Park, 
excellent fishing may be found and most of them have been organized to accommodate 
sportsmen and tourists in camps, cottages and lodges. Mont Tremblant Park, located close 
to a famous year-round recreational area, and Deux Montagnes Park are easily reached in 
summer by highway from Montreal and are very popular for tent or trailer camping and for 
swimming and picnicking. Mont Orford has an 18-hole golf course and, in winter, is the 
rendezvous of Canadian and United States skiers and the site of the Canadian Alpine 
downhill and slalom championship competitions. Hunting is forbidden in the parks and 
reserves, except Horton, Joffre, Kipawa and James Bay; in the latter only moose are 
protected. 


Ontario.—The provincial parks system in Ontario has been greatly expanded in 
recent years. There are 81 parks now available for public use and one new park is in 
process of development. Thirty other areas are reserved for future development. The 
total area in the Ontario Provincial Parks system is about 5,460 sq. miles. 

The four largest provincial parks—Algonquin, Quetico, Lake Superior and Sibley— 
together have an area of about 5,200 sq. miles. Algonquin, 180 miles north of Toronto 
and 105 miles west of Ottawa, has several campgrounds which are accessible by car from 
Highway 60 and its numerous waterways may be traversed and enjoyed by canoe. There 
are several commercial children’s camps in the Park but the present administration policy 
is to provide development facilities, such as campgrounds, on the Park fringes and to 
retain the interior in a natural condition. The interiors of Quetico and Lake Superior 
Parks are also retained as wilderness areas with only fringe development. Quetico Park 
is accessible by road at the Dawson Trail Campground on French Lake, and also by 
water via Basswood Lake in the south. Highway 17 north from Sault Ste. Marie provides 
access to Lake Superior Park, and Sibley Park may be reached by road from Highway 17 
east from Port Arthur. There are small charges for entry of automobiles into provincial 
parks and for overnight camping. 

Under the Wilderness Areas Act, which came into effect in 1959, 36 areas have been 
established. These tracts of land, widely distributed across the province, vary in size, 


* Excluded are the 16,000 sq. miles of the Mingan Reserve, no longer operated by the Department of Game 
and Fisheries as a reserve. 
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character and significance but all are regarded as important for their historical, scientific, 
aesthetic or cultural values. The largest is a 225-sq. mile area of treeless tundra in the 
northeastern tip of the province, jutting out at the base of Hudson Bay where it meets 
James Bay. All the other areas are small and none exceeds 640 acres. Perhaps the most 
widely known is the Sleeping Giant, a geological formation resembling a recumbent man, 
in Thunder Bay at the Lakehead. ; 

The parklands of Ontario are administered by the Parks Branch of the Department 
of Lands and Forests, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, from which detailed information 
in booklet form is available. 


Manitoba.—In Manitoba, four large areas of virgin forest totalling 1,638 sq. miles 
have been set aside as provincial parks. In addition, numerous recreational areas, camp 
and picnic grounds, and roadside stopping places have been established. These park 
areas are administered by the Parks Division of the Forest Service. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan has 14 provincial parks with a total area of 2,255 
sq. miles. Cypress Hills, Duck Mountain, Greenwater Lake and Moose Mountain are 
operated as summer resorts with chalet, lodge, cabin and trailer accommodation as well 
as camping and picnic facilities. The other parks have trailer sites and camping, pic- 
nicking, boating and swimming facilities. Recreational activities include fishing, boating, 
swimming, golf, tennis, dancing, baseball, hiking, nature study, horseback riding, etc., and 
the parks are all well fitted with playground and beach equipment for children. In Cypress 
Hills Park, elk, antelope, deer, sharp-tailed grouse and beaver are plentiful and brook and 
other trout have been stocked in streams and lakes. Heavy stands of tall, straight 
lodgepole pine and white spruce provide a unique forest cover in this area. In Duck 
Mountain, Moose Mountain and Greenwater Lake Parks, moose, elk, deer, bear and beaver 
are common, as well as several varieties of grouse and many species of water and smaller 
land birds. Spruce, poplar and white birch provide excellent cover for wildlife. Pickerel, 
pike and perch are prevalent in most of the lakes. Lake trout are ardently sought by 
fishermen in the northern lakes. Three wilderness parks—LaRonge, Nipawin and Meadow 
Lake—offer wilderness-style canoe routes and ‘fly-in’ commercially operated fishing and 
hunting camps. Many roadside picnic grounds are located throughout the province and 
several excellent Trans-Canada Highway campsites are being developed or are in use. 


Sites of historic interest are marked throughout the province and include the Touch- 
wood Hills Hudson’s Bay Post, where picnic facilities are available. 


Alberta.—In Alberta, 42 provincial parks have been established, with a total area 
of approximately 140 sq. miles and, of these, 38 are under development. Cypress Hills 
Provincial Park with an area of 77 sq. miles is the largest and is situated in the southeast 
portion of the province. Other parks under development are: Aspen Beach, Beauvais 
Lake, Big Hill Springs, Big Knife, Bow Valley, Bragg Creek, Crimson Lake, Cross Lake, 
Dillberry Lake, Dinosaur, Entrance, Garner Lake, Gooseberry Lake, Hommy, Kinbrook 
Island, Lac Cardinal, Little Bow, Little Fish Lake, Long Lake, Ma-Me-O Beach, Miquelon 
Lake, Moonshine Lake, O’Brien, Park Lake, Pembina River, Red Lodge, Rochon Sands, 
Saskatoon Island, Taber, Thunder Lake, The Vermilion, Wabamun Lake, Williamson, 
Willow Creek, Winagami Lake, Woolford and Writing-on-Stone. These parks are gene- 
rally provided with picnic, camping and playground facilities and are maintained by the 
Department of Lands and Forests primarily for the recreation and enjoyment of the 
residents of the province. There is a park within easy reach of almost every town. The 
most northerly park is Lac Cardinal, about 28 miles southwest of Peace River, and the 
southernmost park is Writing-on-Stone which adjoins the Alberta~Montana border. 
Alberta’s provincial parks were visited by 1,500,000 tourists and vacationists in 1962. 


In addition to the recreational parks, 16 sites have been established to mark and pre- 
serve locations of historic interest. They include: Athabasca Landing, Buckingham 
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House, Coronation Boundary Marker, Early Man Site, Fort DeL’Isle, Fort George, Fort 
Vermilion, Fort Victoria, Fort White Earth, Frog Lake Massacre, Hay Lakes Telegraph 
Station, Massacre Butte, Ribstones, Standoff, Stephansson and Twelve Foot Davis. 

Provided also for Albertans are the Wilderness Provincial Park, which adjoins Jasper 
National Park in the north and extends along the British Columbia border, and two 
wilderness areas established under the Forest Reserves Act in 1961. The Wilderness 
Provincial Park has an area of 2,149 sq. miles, Siffleur Wilderness 159 sq. miles and White 
Goat Wilderness 489 sq. miles. These areas have been set aside to preserve as far as possible 
the natural scene and are not subject to any development or provided with roads. 


British Columbia.—There are 200 provincial parks in British Columbia with a 
total area of 9,964 sq. miles. These parks are classified as A, Band C. Class A parks are 
reserved solely for recreational purposes; some are highly developed and others are wilder- 
ness areas. Class B parks are set aside primarily for recreation, but regulations permit 
other natural resource use where this is not in conflict with recreation. Class C parks 
are administered in detail by a Parks Board of local citizens, under the over-all jurisdiction 
of the Minister of the Department of Recreation and Conservation. British Columbia 
parks are in many stages of development and dedicated to a variety of recreational uses. 
There are immense wilderness areas such as Tweedsmuir Park and Wells Gray Park. 
Outstanding scenic and mountain reserves include Garibaldi, Mount Robson, Manning 
and-Bowron Lakes Parks. The formal gardens of Peace Arch Park are a monument to 
the goodwill between Canada and the United States. Vancouver Island has a chain of 
small forested parks that have achieved tremendous popularity with tourists—the best 
known are Little Qualicum Falls, Miracle Beach and Goldstream. The famous gold 
town of Barkerville has been restored to become the first Provincial Historic Park. Five 
marine parks with mooring facilities and campsites have been developed on the islands of 
the Straits of Georgia for the benefit of water-borne recreationalists. The popularity of 
the province’s parks, with their integrated campsites and picnic areas, is attested by the 
record number of 3,700,000 visitors during 1962. Of these, 840,000 were campers and the 
remainder were day visitors. Records show that Mount Seymour, Cultus Lake and 
Alouette Lake Parks were the most popular. 


Subsection 3.—Canada’s National Capital* 


Ottawa, the city selected by Queen Victoria in 1857 to be the seat of government for 
the Province of Canada in British North America, was designated the National Capital 
upon Confederation on July 1, 1867. The community had grown out of the military and 
construction camp that served as headquarters for the building of the Rideau Canal, 
a project carried out between 1826 and 1832 to establish a safe navigable waterway between 
Lake Ontario and the Ottawa River. The building of the Canal was the crowning achieve- 
ment in the life of a distinguished British military engineer, Lieutenant-Colonel John By, 
R.E., who gave his name to the new settlement inhabited mainly by stone-masons and 
discharged soldiers. As time passed, Bytown prospered as a timber centre and was incor- 
porated as a town in 1847. Then, on Dec. 18, 1854, the name of Bytown was changed to 
Ottawa and under that name the community was incorporated as a city on Jan. 1, 1855. 


The city, situated in an area of great natural beauty and surrounded by waterways, 
has remained a self-governing municipality and, although throughout the years the Federal 
Government co-operated with the municipal authorities in the development of a system 
of driveways and parks, the city expanded without the benefit of a comprehensive plan. 
However, in 1950 a Master Plan was presented to the Government of Canada, designed 
to guide the development of the Capital’s urban area over the following half-century and 
to protect the beauty of the surrounding National Capital Region. This Region originally 
covered 900 sq. miles but was increased in 1959 to 1,800 sq. miles—half in the Province of 
Ontario and half in the Province of Quebec. Although the successful implementation of 


* Prepared in the Information and Historical Division, National Capital Commission, Ottawa. 
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the Plan is dependent upon the co-operation of the cities of Ottawa and Hull—which are 
treated as a physical, social and economic whole—and of about sixty other autonomous 
municipalities and the two provincial governments involved, the National Capital Plan 
is not officially recognized by the Governments of Ontario and Quebec, and the City of 
Ottawa has as yet no municipal plan to govern its growth and development. 

The federal agency responsible for the planning of Canada’s Capital is the National 
Capital Commission, created in 1959 to replace the Federal District Commission which, 
in turn, was the lineal descendant of the Ottawa Improvement Commission. The National 
Capital Commission, which reports to Parliament through the Minister of Public Works, 
is composed of twenty members appointed by the Governor in Council and representing 
each of Canada’s ten provinces. It is headed by a chairman and a general manager and 
has a personnel of about 650, although this number fluctuates because of the seasonal 
character of a large part of the work involved. Six committees give advice and direction 
to the Commission: the Executive Committee consists of the chairman and vice-chairman 
of the Commission and three other members appointed by the Commission, one of whom 
is from the Province of Quebec; the Land Committee, composed of several experts in land 
evaluation, advises the Commission on matters of land purchases and property admini- 
stration; the Advisory Committee on Design, comprising prominent Canadian architects, 
town planners and landscape architects, gives advice on the external appearance of govern- 
ment buildings, locations, site plans and landscape designs; the Historical Advisory Com- 
mittee advises the Commission on matters of preservation, marking and interpretation of 
buildings and sites having historical significance within the National Capital Region; 
the Information and Historical Advisory Committee studies and considers the publicity and 
public relations activities of the Commission, and carries out an extensive program of 
historical research and preservation; and the Gatineau Park Advisory Committee is con- 
cerned with the administration and development of Gatineau Park. 


The National Capital Plan, as conceived by the eminent French town planner Jacques 
Gréber, was dedicated to those who gave their lives for Canada during the Second World 
War and has since constituted the Commission’s planning guide for the Capital of Canada. 
In accordance with the first proposal of the Master Plan, the principle of ‘‘open space’’ is 
being applied, a policy beneficial to both residents and visitors. Part of this policy involves 
the restoration to their natural beauty of the shores of the waterways in and around Ottawa, 
a program evident in the work of the Commission at Rideau Falls Park opposite the City 
Hall and in the development of Vincent Massey Park in the heart of the city; the latter is a 
75-acre park and playground extension to 50-acre Hog’s Back Park at the foot of Hog’s Back 
Falls. The Commission owns 36 miles of riverfront property in the National Capital 
and makes these attractive areas accessible to the public. On the Quebec side of the 
Ottawa River the Commission maintains two parks—the historically interesting Brébeuf 
Park and Jacques Cartier Park, both on the shores of the Ottawa River. There are at 
present 40 miles of wide landscaped roadways in Ottawa and Hull, and 30 miles of right-of- 
way have been acquired for future expansion. The Commission cares for the landscaping 
of 13 municipal parks in Ottawa-Hull, of which Strathcona Park in Sandy Hill district 
and Rockeliffe Park are the most extensive and attractive. The acquisition of land along 
both shores of the Ottawa and Rideau Rivers and the exceptionally wide rights-of-way for 
parkways have given Ottawa about 7,000 acres of open space. 


The program of partial decentralization of new government buildings has been under 
way for some time and excellent examples of planned sites for government structures now 
exist at Confederation Heights, at Tunney’s Pasture and at the Printing Bureau site in 
Hull. Other areas, such as the large tract of already serviced land at Pinecrest, are 
awaiting development. The advantages of decentralization are many—planned govern- 
ment building areas away from centre-town offer some solution to the ever-pressing 
problem of traffic congestion and, from the humanitarian point of view, workers occupy 
buildings erected on large landscaped grounds with plenty of parking space and are close 
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to main traffic arteries and shopping centres, and often to good housing developments. 
The grounds of more than 140 government buildings in the National Capital Region are 
eared for by the Commission, which also gives assistance to municipal! projects that enhance 
the attractiveness of the area, such as the provision of land and landscaping for the 12- 
mile Queensway being built under a four-way partnership between the Federal Government, 
the National Capital Commission, the Province of Ontario and the City of Ottawa. 

An important proposal of the Master Plan calls for the establishment of a greenbelt 
around the National Capital, one of the main objectives of which is to restrain the tenta- 
cular growth of the city so that family dwelling projects will be built on lands that can be 
supplied, at reasonable cost, with water and sewer services. There is also the aesthetic 
consideration that this belt of green open space and planned building sites will provide the 
beautified Capital with suitable approaches. The present semicircular greenbelt on the 
Ontario side occupies 41,000 acres of land and surrounds, to a depth of about two and one 
half miles, the urban zone at an average distance of nine miles from the Peace Tower. The 
Commission encourages agricultural activity within this area and at the same time reserves 
within its boundaries certain tracts of land to be occupied by government buildings, public 
institutions and some types of industrial development such as research and experimentation 
establishments requiring considerable space to operate. There are many other factors 
that help make the Ottawa greenbelt an ideal planning measure: it allows some control 
over the demographic increase of the Capital; it is an incentive for better urban land use ; 
and it favours the development of satellite communities in the National Capital Region. 

The Commission has begun the large-scale program advocated in the Master Plan 
of removing railway trackage and yards from the urban area with the co-operation of the 
railway companies. The abandoned rights-of-way are destined to become roadways 
which will relieve traffic bottlenecks within the heart of the city; the Queensway, now 
under construction, runs on a former railway bed. This program, which is expected to 
be completed by 1965, involves the removal of 32 miles of track, the elimination of 72 
railway crossings and the consequent acquisition of 449 acres of high-value land for re- 
development. 


The Master Plan also includes the establishment and development of the beautiful 
and impressive Gatineau Park, a 75,000-acre forest and lake area in the shape of a triangle 
stretching from its apex in the city of Hull northwestward for 35 miles into the Laurentian 
Hills. The National Capital Commission owns more than 62,000 acres of the projected 
area and the acquisition of private holdings is continuing. The 22 miles of parkway now 
traversing this area are to be extended deeper into the wilderness. Camping and picnic 
sites are being improved by the installation of drinking fountains, barbecues and outdoor 
ovens, and well-designed restrooms, and by the addition of fishing and swimming facilities. 
At Lac Philippe and Lac Lapéche, two of the four big lakes in Gatineau Park, the Commis- 
sion has developed or is planning large-scale public recreation facilities with easy road 
access. 

In addition to these major development projects, the National Capital Commission, 
through its Historical Advisory Committee, plans to conserve historic buildings and sites 
as mementoes of the past. Such sites are carefully studied and their preservation and 
suitable marking is an important part of the over-all program. 

Planning aid to municipalities in the National Capital Region is given in the form 
of grants in special circumstances and advice on establishing areas of subdivision control, 
preparation of basic plans and maps, master plans for communities and zoning legislation. 
This advice is available upon request and the Commission, having no planning powers, 
must seek to persuade rather than impose its proposals. 

Estimated expenditures for the Commission projects in the year ended Mar. 31, 1963 
total $27,477,470, which includes $3,325,970 for administration, operation and main- 
tenance, $11,151,500 for capital projects and assistance to municipalities, and $13,000,000 
for property acquisition. 
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Section 3.—Wildlife Resources and Conservation* 


Wildlife in Canada is considered to be an important renewable natural resource. In 
the early days, wildlife was, and in large areas still is, a form of sustenance in the hinterland 
and trade in fur determined the course of exploration and settlement. During the period 
of the opening up of the country, many species of animals and birds became seriously 
depleted or completely extinct. The passenger pigeon, the great auk and the Labrador 
duck were extirpated, the buffalo vanished from the prairies, and wapiti, prong-horn 
antelope and musk-oxen were reduced to small fractions of their former numbers. The 
destruction was not limited to the animals and birds but in the areas of settlement their 
habitat was endangered by the cutting and burning of the forests, the diversion and pollu- 
tion of streams and the changing of the face of the land. 


Since then, it may be said that wildlife has been changed and influenced by man to the 
degree that he has changed and influenced the environment. The arctic and alpine tundra, 
one of Canada’s major vegetational regions, has been changed hardly at all; the adjacent 
sub-arctic and sub-alpine non-commercial forest has been changed principally as a result 
of increased human travel causing more forest fires; the great commercial forest farther 
south has not lost its real character through being managed; cultivable lands, whether 
originally forest or grassland, have completely changed but often they and the managed 
forest are better for many forms of wildlife than the original wilderness. Some creatures 
thrive on change. There are more moose, deer, grouse and probably more coyotes than in 
Indian days. Fur species, such as beaver and muskrat, are easily managed and many 
small mammals and birds thrive better in fields and woodlots than in the virgin forest, 
provided that they are not poisoned by pesticides. At the present time, the harvestable 
surplus of game and fur species across Canada is seldom fully utilized and it is quite clear 
that wildlife will remain abundant in Canada wherever there is suitable habitat and en- 
lightened management. 

Thus, Canada today is known throughout the world for the wealth and variety of its 
wildlife. It maintains most or all the existing stocks of woodland caribou, California big- 
horn sheep, wolves, grizzly bears and wolverines, to mention a few. And these animals 
exist not only because of the vastness of their habitat but also because of man’s efforts 
to preserve them. There is evidence of concern about the preservation of wildlife by 
the early Canadians; there were game laws in force in the original provinces when all but 
a few thousand acres of land were still the patrimony of the Indians. In 1887 pioneer 
conservationists were instrumental in establishing Banff Park in Alberta and in setting 
up a bird sanctuary at Last Mountain Lake in Saskatchewan, the first on the Continent. 
The same fervour for preservation of Canada’s wildlife heritage led to the complete pro- 
tection of wood bison in 1893 and to the purchase and establishment of a nucleus herd of 
plains bison at Wainwright in Alberta in 1907. Thus was formed the basis of wildlife 
conservation efforts which, for a long time, took the form of complete protection of certain 
species from destruction by man or predator. Better knowledge of nature’s operations 
and the recognition of the fact that many other factors combine to cause fluctuation 
in wildlife numbers are now being reflected in a loosening of restrictions on hunting and 
a rescinding of preserves. The science of animal numbers is new and sometimes runs 
counter to popular prejudice. But it is well understood that any area will support only so 
many animals, and species that are highly productive must have a quick turnover. Wildlife 
must never be separated from the consideration of its environment and if the environment 
is fully stocked the annual increment need only replace the losses. All extra is surplus, 
only part of which is taken by predators and part, if the animal is a game species, by man. 

As a natural resource, wildlife within the provinces comes under the administration of 
the respective provincial governments; wildlife on federal lands and certain problems of 
national or international interest are the concern of the Federal Government. 


* A series of special articles relating to the wildlife resources of Canada has been carried in previous editions 
G. the Year Book. See thelist of special articles in Chapter XX VI, Part II, under the heading of ‘‘Fauna and 
ora”’. 
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The Canadian Wildlife Service.—The Canadian Wildlife Service deals with most 
wildlife problems coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. It was 
organized in 1947 to meet the growing need for scientific research in wildlife management 
and is a division of the National Parks Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. The Service conducts scientific research into wildlife problems in the 
Northwest Territories, Yukon Territory and the National Parks, advises the administrative 
agencies concerned on wildlife management, and co-operates in the application of such 
advice. It administers the Migratory Birds Convention Act, provides co-ordination and 
advice in connection with the administration of the Game Export Act in the provinces, 
deals with national and international problems relating to wildlife resources, and co-operates 
with other agencies having similar interests and problems in Canada and elsewhere. 


The Migratory Birds Convention Act was passed in 1917 to give effect to the Migratory 
Birds Treaty signed at Washington in 1916. It provides a measure of protection for nu- 
merous species of birds that migrate between the two countries. The Canadian Wildlife 
Service, in its capacity as administrator of the Act, is responsible for the annual revision 
of the Migratory Bird Regulations, which govern such matters as Open seasons and other 
waterfowl] hunting details, taking and possessing migratory birds for scientific or propaga- 
ting purposes, eiderdown collecting, etc. The Act and Regulations thereunder are enforced 
by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and in both administration and enforcement 


history and is especially useful in waterfowl management. Serially numbered bands 
supplied by the United States Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife are used in Canada 
as well as in the United States. 

Many research projects under way were continued during 1962. These included the 
study, in co-operation with the Government of Manitoba and the Council of the Northwest 
Territories, of barren-ground caribou and of animals that prey upon caribou—wolves, 
grizzlies and wolverines. With better understanding of caribou physiology and of the 
effects of destruction of winter range by fire, factors associated therewith have assumed 
increasing importance, although human utilization still heads the list of recognized mor- 
tality causes. Studies continued of such fur mammals as mink, muskrat and beaver in 
the Mackenzie District, and of polar bear and white fox in Keewatin and Franklin Districts. 
Big game mammals in the National Parks were also the object of continued study, special 
attention being given to mountain sheep and wapiti in the mountain parks of Alberta 
where large populations of those species facilitate investigations, and to the competition for 
food between wapiti and the livestock still allowed to graze in Riding Mountain Park in 
Manitoba. In Wood Buffalo Park, investigations into the problems of disease and low 
reproductive rates among bison were continued as a long-term project in the hope that some 
control of each might be achieved. An outbreak of anthrax in bison outside the Park was 
dealt with and long-term studies initiated to prevent further losses. 


Damage to cereal crops by wild ducks and sandhill cranes continued to receive in- 
tensive study and much time was devoted to other species greatly reduced in number or 
in danger of extinction such as the Ross goose, trumpeter swan and whooping crane. 
_Nation-wide investigations of migratory waterfowl included kill surveys in the Provinces 
of Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario and a crop-damage survey 
in Saskatchewan. The mourning dove census and the Arctic bird-banding program were 
continued. 


At the end of 1962 the research staff included 41 wildlife biologists stationed at various 
centres throughout Canada. Ornithologists were located at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, 
Alta., Saskatoon, Sask., Winnipeg, Man., Ottawa and Aurora, Ont., Quebec, Que., Sack- 
ville, N.B., and St. John’s, Nfld. Mammalogists were stationed in the Northwest Terri- 
tories at Fort Smith and Tnuvik, at Whitehorse in the Yukon Territory, and at Edmonton 
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and Ottawa. A limnologist was located at Edmonton and Jasper and a range specialist 
and two pathologists at Edmonton and Ottawa, respectively. A number of university 
graduates and undergraduates are engaged annually to assist in summer field work. Ottawa 
headquarters has an administrative staff of about 30 in addition to supervisory research 
officers and about 25 part-time migratory bird wardens and sanctuary caretakers are 
employed. 


Provincial Government Wildlife Conservation Measures.—As stated previously, 
each province has jurisdiction over its own wildlife resources. The measures adopted by 
the respective provincial governments to conserve these resources are discussed briefly in 
the following paragraphs. * 


Newfoundland.—The geographical separation of the province into a mainland and 
an island area provides two distinct wildlife regions. The Labrador, or mainland, region 
differs little in avian, faunal and fish species from any other region of Eastern Canada but 
the Island has only about one half of the number of mammals found on the neighbouring 
mainland and also fewer species of birds and fish. 

Only 14 mammal species are native to the Island—caribou, black bear, beaver, otter, 
muskrat, red fox, lynx, ermine, pine marten, meadow mouse, Arctic hare, little brown bat, 
long-eared bat and wolf (now extinct), The development of these native mammals is 
of considerable interest to taxonomists; ten species have endemic races on the Island and 
are regarded as subspecies of the mainland species. Seven mammal species have been 
introduced to the Island—moose, snowshoe hare, house mouse, Norway rat, mink, cinereous 
shrew and chipmunk—the last three in recent years. The moose and snowshoe hare are 
of considerable importance to the economy of the Island as sources of meat. However, 
the harvest of fur bearers isnot large. Trapping of beaver, muskrat and mink is conducted 
on a small scale but usually as a part-time occupation since the returns are not sufficient 
to provide a livelihood. 


The only upland game bird of importance is the ptarmigan, but the ruffed grouse has 
been successfully introduced in recent years. Of the waterfowl species, Canada geese, 
black ducks, green winged teal, eider, scoter and old squaw ducks are most important. 
Murres, generally regarded as a non-game species, are also taken in large numbers and are 
of considerable importance as a meat source. 

Newfoundland, like other provinces, seeks to make wise use of its wildlife resources 
and, during the past 12 years, has carried out an extensive research program involving 
moose, caribou, snowshoe hare, beaver, muskrat, lynx and ptarmigan. Certain phases 
of the caribou research, including inventory, have been conducted on a co-operative 
basis with the Canadian Wildlife Service and the Tourism, Game and Fish Department of 
the Province of Quebec. 


The utilization of wildlife as a food source is probably greater in Newfoundland than 
elsewhere in Canada, but dependence on the source has decreased considerably. Apprecia- 
tion of the aesthetic values of wildlife is increasing rapidly, and preservation of these 
values for all time is provided by recent proposals to set up wilderness areas and bird sanc- 
tuaries where vital habitat conditions are necessary to the continued propagation of a 
species. 


Nova Scotia.—Hunting in Nova Scotia has gone through several stages since the days 
when it was a necessity of life to the time when ease of access and mechanization began 
seriously to affect wildlife numbers. The first provincial game laws which were passed in 
1794 made it unlawful to kill partridge and blue-winged ducks in certain periods of the 
year and from these beginnings has developed the existing framework of legislation for 
game preservation which is administered by the Department of Lands and Forests and is 
enforced by officers of that Department and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

* Additional information on provincial conservation of fisheries resources is given in the Fisheries Chapter, 


together with data relating to the work of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada and to international fisheries 
conservation (see Index). 
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The Wildlife Conservation Division of the Department was established in 1958 to 
manage wildlife in such a way as to give hunters the ultimate in sport and at the same time 
keep wildlife populations in line with agricultural and forestry requirements. Also con- 
cerned with provincial wildlife is a four-member Cabinet Conservation Committee, which 
meets periodically to review, study and make plans regarding wildlife resources, The 
Wildlife Conservation Division conducts a biology section, patrols game and bird sanctu- 
aries, aids in law enforcement, carries on a research program in all phases of wildlife and 
inland fisheries, and makes recommendations for seasons and bag limits of provincial 
wildlife. The wisdom of sound conservation laws and practices is accepted by most 
people without question and the opportunities that Nova Scotia offers the hunter and fisher- 
man, year after year, are the result of sound management practices. 

Of prime concern to Division biologists is the deer population. The white-tailed or 
Virginia deer was introduced to the province about the turn of the century and increased 
very rapidly. By 1954, the annual harvest had reached 47,000 but in subsequent years 
a gradual decline has resulted in bag limit cuts. It is the aim of the Division to provide 
a consistent harvest of well-conditioned deer through flexible regulating measures and 
the maintenance and improvement of winter deer range. The Division is also engaged in 
studying the beaver with a view to developing a formula that will enable the province 
to set seasons and bag limits on this lucrative fur bearing animal. Another problem that 
is receiving attention is the mystery of Nova Scotia’s moose population. Despite the 
fact that the season has been closed since 1937, moose numbers have not materially in- 
creased. 

The Wildlife Division is also endeavouring to retain Nova Scotia’s migratory waterfowl 
populations and has recently encouraged law enforcement with beneficial results. There 
are now nine bird sanctuaries where wildfowl may rest and feed. The black duck is the 
most important and sought-after of the waterfowl species breeding in the province. Stud- 
ies are being conducted on other game birds such as the ruffed grouse and the ring-necked 
pheasant. Pheasant shooting preserves are in operation in the province; in the 1959-60 
season more than 15,000 pheasant chicks were hatched and released in the fields and valleys 
in co-operation with game associations. 

The Division provides courses of instruction for junior guides in order to increase 
the number of competent professional guides which are required by law for non-resident 
hunters. After three years of training, these juniors are recommended for professional 
guide licences. 

Nova Scotia’s more than 20,000 sq. miles of forests and clearings hold over 6,000 lakes, 
rivers and streams. Fish to be found there include salmon, speckled, gray and brown and 
rainbow trout, small-mouthed black bass, white and yellow perch, landlocked salmon, 
pickerel and striped bass. Hundreds of thousands of trout and salmon have been put into 
the waters from rearing ponds and considerable work has been done on improving the 
rivers for the movement of migrating salmon. In addition, surveys are being conducted 
to determine fish population and the feeding habits of certain species. 


New Brunswick.—In the Province of New Brunswick, the conservation and manage- 
ment of wildlife species is the responsibility of the Fish and Wildlife Branch, Department 
of Lands and Mines. In 1893 the provincial authorities apparently realized the importance 
of the wildlife resources and the necessity of sound management when they established 
a Game Branch or Game Division within the Department of Lands and Mines under the 
supervision of a Game Commissioner. 

The present Fish and Wildlife Branch, headed by a Director, is divided into four sections 
dealing with administration, enforcement, game management and fish management. 
The Branch administers the New Brunswick Game Act, advises the respective provincial 
officials of necessary additions and revisions in the game regulations, and gives advice and 
co-ordination to the field staff of the Department of Lands and Mines in connection with the 
enforcement of the Game Act in the province, It carries out investigations of the wildlife 
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species that are essential in game management, deals with the numerous problems related 
to the utilization of the wildlife resources, and co-operates with the various private groups 
of sportsmen, informing them of the results of current investigations. 

The Game Act was passed in 1877 in an attempt to provide a certain amount of pro- 
tection for a limited number of birds and animals. Under the provisions of this Act, a 
closed season was established for such important game species as moose, deer and caribou. 
In addition, it provided for a limited season for the following fur bearing animals: mink, 
otter, fisher, sable and beaver. Partridge and snipe were also protected by this early 
legislation with a closed season. Hunters could no longer use a punt gun, swivel gun or 
net for killing ducks, geese, brant or other wild fowl. 

Prior to the original Game Act, legislation pertaining to birds and mammals was lim- 
ited to granting of bounty for wolves in 1792 and bears in 1828. The payment of bounty 
was established as a means of compensation to settlers for loss of domestic stock and should 
not be interpreted as an attempt to control predator populations. 

The present New Brunswick Game Act provides adequate protection for the numerous 
species of game birds, game animals and fur bearing animals in the province. Its numerous 
provisions include such matters as open and closed seasons, length of season, bag limits, ete. 
The Act is enforced by the staff of the Forest Service, Department of Lands and Mines, 
with the co-operation of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

In 1919, the provincial government passed legislation authorizing the establishment 
of game refuges as a conservation measure. The first refuge, consisting of 175 sq. miles 
of forested Crown land, was established in 1921. At present, twelve game refuges are 
located throughout the province and contain approximately 1,125 sq. miles. 

_ Research in the field of game management is relatively new in New Brunswick. In 
the past three years, with the addition of two game biologists and a fish biologist, a number 
of projects have been initiated. These studies include a population analysis and census 
of the white-tailed deer; a population analysis and census of the moose herd; an appraisal 
of DDT spraying on ruffed grouse reproduction; a population analysis of ruffed grouse; an 
analysis of bob-cat stomachs; and an inventory of the freshwater fishery. Censuses of 
the woodcock and waterfowl] population are carried out in co-operation with the federal 
Canadian Wildlife Service biologists located at Sackville. In addition, a number of wildlife 
projects are undertaken by the staff of the Northeastern Wildlife Station, Department of 
Biology, University of New Brunswick. The staff of the Fish and Wildlife Branch is 
located at Fredericton. 


Quebec.—The provincial Department of Tourism, Game and Fish recently instituted a 
Wildlife Management Service which employs about 30 biologists and maintains five fish 
hatcheries for the purpose of restocking public waters. The functions of the biologists 
include the preparation of inventories of the land and water wildlife resources in their 
particular areas and the recommendation of conservation measures for possible inclusion 
in provincial game and fish legislation. Their work also includes the management of 
public hunting and fishing waters. A study of the biological aspects of the fur trade is at 
present under way. 

To permit the study on a regional basis of problems in connection with sport fisheries, 
freshwater commercial fisheries and salmon rivers, the province is divided into 11 districts, 
each headed by a chief biologist. However, because of the vast area involved and the 
limited number of biologists, there has been no division of the province into districts for 
the study, conservation or management of big game. In connection with the latter, it may 
be noted that an experiment has been tried recently; for the first time in 30 years, the 
Department has permitted a controlled moose hunt in Laurentide Park after drawing by 
lot the names of a specific number of hunters. 

For the management of wildlife, the province is divided into 13 protection districts, 
staffed with fish and game wardens who are either experienced or recent graduates of the 
Quebec Game Wardens School. This school provides a course of study, both technical 
and practical, on the special problems of wildlife conservation, 
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The province has set aside a number of large areas as fish and game reserves, together 
totalling 41,166 sq. miles. The names, locations and areas of these reserves are given on 
p. 39. 


Ontario.—The wildlife resources of Ontario are administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Branch of the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. The Branch operates under the 
authority of the Game and Fish Act, the Wolf and Bear Bounty Act, the Migratory Birds 
Convention Act (Canada), and the Game Export Act (Canada) and regulations made under 
each of these. The wildlife resources of the province, both fur and game species, are of 
considerable economic importance in that they provide income to trappers and to guides 
and other persons connected with the tourist industry and also provide recreation to resi- 
dents and visitors. The annual harvest of game and fur in the province is substantial 
and is believed to be increasing steadily. 

The Fish and Wildlife Branch has established a system for the trapping of fur bearing 
animals, designed to provide equitable and maximum harvests. There are 3,388 registered 
trapline areas on Crown lands and approximately 4,000 resident trappers operating on 
private lands. The harvests of these trappers include mainly muskrat and beaver. Most 
trappers are organized into Trappers’ Councils or local Trappers’ Associations; these are 
represented by the Ontario Trappers’ Association which performs important services to 
the industry, particularly in marketing. 

The hunting of game in Ontario has become an important recreation and game hunting 
regulations are in force, designed to permit the maximum recreational opportunity for 
harvesting the annual surpluses consistent with sound game management practices. In 
1960, more than 21,000 non-residents purchased licences to hunt game in the province 
and some 500,000 resident licences were issued, producing altogether a provincial revenue 
of $1,766,000. 

Each year approximately 120,000 persons hunt deer in the province and, of those, 
6,000 are non-residents. Deer numbers fluctuate in relation to weather conditions, espe- 
cially in areas of marginal range, and the Department is engaged in a program of research 
and management of deer range in order to maintain habitat for these animals during the 
winter months. The hunting of moose is becoming increasingly popular. It is estimated 
that about 40,000 persons each year are interested in this sport, about 6,000 of them non- 
residents. Moose have long been abundant in northern Ontario and have recently become 
prevalent in the southern part of the province where a season has been established. In 
1961, the black bear was declared a game animal and a season established. As for small 
game, each year about 400,000 hunters, particularly in southern Ontario, engage in a 
considerable amount of hunting for cottontail, jackrabbit, varying hare, squirrel, raccoon 
and fox. 

Game birds are also fairly prevalent in Ontario. Pheasant hunting is confined to the 
southwestern areas and, although most of the hunting is provided by natural production, 
two provincial game farms propagate and distribute about 75,000 pheasant chicks, poults 
or adults annually. In some parts of the province, Hungarian partridge is abundant 
enough to provide excellent hunting during the early autumn and the ruffed grouse has a 
wide distribution; it is the main game bird species of northern Ontario and is hunted 
frequently in woodlots of southern Ontario. Other species, such as the ptarmigan, sharp- 
tailed grouse, spruce grouse and bobwhite quail, have limited distribution. Ducks and 
geese, woodcock and snipe are also important game species. It is estimated that 150,000 
of the 400,000 small game hunters are also waterfowl hunters. The Department of Lands 
and Forests has a considerable interest in the development of areas for waterfowl] produc- 
tion and harvest. 


A system whereby the number of hunters shooting pheasant, rabbit and fox may be 
controlled is operative in the southern townships within the pheasant range. The town- 
ships may charge fees for hunting which provide revenue for conservation work. Much 
of the money collected is used in pheasant propagation programs. A number of tracts of 
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private land in southern Ontario have been acquired for public hunting; six of these are 
intensively managed for pheasants or waterfowl and hunters using them are charged daily 
or annual fees. 

Much of the research on wildlife is carried on by the Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests. Studies are conducted at the Wildlife Research Station in 
Algonquin Park and there has been an increase in the volume and variety of work being 
done throughout the province under the supervision of wildlife research biologists at the 
Southern Research Station at Maple. During 1962, the Wildlife Section carried out 75 
research projects, some of them in co-operation with the field staffs of Forest Districts 
or of other agencies. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan officially lists 308 species of birds and 77 species of 
mammals within its boundaries. Wildlife management deals mainly with four principal 
groups—economic fur bearers, upland and big game species, migratory waterfowl, and 
non-game species (including predators). 

A program of conservation in relation to the fur bearers has been carried out since 
the end of World War II in co-operation with the Indian Affairs Branch of the federal 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. This program has involved establishment 
of a Conservation Area program in the Northern Affairs District wherein steps have been 
taken to assure maximum optimum levels of the most important fur species, notably 
beaver and muskrat, to provide the highest possible income for northern citizens engaged 
in trapping. Early in the postwar period, a beaver trapping and transplanting program 
re-established beaver populations throughout most of northern Saskatchewan. The fur 
management program permits trapper participation through trapper councils, fur co-opera- 
tives, etc. Several projects involving the construction of dykes and dams to help increase 
and maintain desirable fur populations have been carried out. 

Conservation of big game is effected through harvest control by means of regulations 
and sometimes by the imposition of closed or restricted seasons. For example, compre- 
hensive aerial surveys of antelope, moose and, to a lesser extent, elk and deer are conducted 
annually to provide trend information that permits management recommendations to be 
made with relation to big game populations. Inventories of upland game birds and water- 
fowl permit similar predictions on which recommendations may be based. 

One of the chief concerns with respect to upland game birds has been the continuous 
loss of habitat as a result of increasing agricultural use of land, a problem intensified by 
hunting pressure in the past quarter-century. The growth of hunter interest is indicated 
by the number of licences and game seals sold in the province, which increased from 7,327 
in 1938-39 to 44,794 in 1948-49 and 119,096 in 1958-59. During the 1950’s a plateau was 
reached with respect to the sale of game bird licences, but the steady increase in sale of big 
game licences which began after World War II continues, particularly with respect to 
moose and deer. 

Attempts have been made to develop experimental habitat areas for upland game 
birds by the provision of improved nesting, brooding and winter feeding areas. 

Waterfowl conservation measures have been undertaken by Ducks Unlimited, an 
organization which is conducting 234 active projects (247,380 acres of water and 1,915 
miles of shoreline) for the propagation of waterfowl. The Department of Natural Re- 
sources is co-operating with these activities. Some attempts have been made to reduce 
migratory bird depredation problems by providing “Jure’’ crops in limited locations and 
by the establishment of restricted hunting areas to provide protection in fall resting areas 
for migratory birds. 

The increase in hunting interest is indicated by growth of membership in the province’s 
sportsmen’s organizations, and interest in wildlife in general by province-wide membership 
in various nature study groups such as the Saskatchewan Natural History Society. One 
of the more dramatic indications is the public attention given to the annual migration 
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through the province of North America’s wild whooping cranes. Through the Saskatche- 
wan Museum of Natural History and publications of the Conservation Information Service, 
the Department of Natural Resources endeavours to promote public interest in the prin- 
ciples of conservation and resource utilization. 


Poisoning control programs have been instituted to replace the bounty system as a 
means of controlling predators. The objective of the poisoning program is definitely not 
eradication of certain predatory species, but reduction of populations to more manageable 
levels. Most hawks and owls are now protected through the game regulations. 

Research studies designed to improve management techniques are conducted by five 
wildlife ecologists employed by the Department of Natural Resources. The province 
contains 149 game preserves with a total area of approximately 14,000 sq. miles. Last 
Mountain Lake Bird Sanctuary, reputedly the first established in North America, is 
located in southern Saskatchewan. Provincial parks in the southern part of the province 
are utilized as game management areas to permit fuller recreational use by the public. 


Alberta.—In Alberta, the management of bird and animal wildlife is a function of the 
Department of Lands and Forests. In 1961-62, this activity was the incumbency of five 
permanent wildlife biologists who were assisted in the conduct of their program by many 
district officers of the provincial Forest Service and the Fish and Wildlife Division. The 
field officers reported on the distribution, reproductive success, mortality, age and sex 
structures, and diseases and parasites of game birds and wild ungulate populations and 
assisted in the accumulation of data on other features of wildlife biology and ecology. 
Significant contributions to the understanding of ecology and population dynamics were 
also made by university students and staff at the Alberta Biological Station. 

Conservation measures are considered to be synonymous with proper wildlife man- 
agement. Under these terms of reference, many species of wildlife were intensively studied 
during the 1961-62 fiscal year. Research projects on blue grouse, ptarmigan, Merriam’s 
turkey, ruffed grouse, pheasant, sharptail, waterfowl, muskrat, pronghorn antelope, elk, 
moose, whitetail deer, caribou, bison, Rocky Mountain goat and bighorn sheep were con- 
ducted with a view to obtaining more usable data on natality, mortality, population 
dynamics and other biological features. Range condition studies produced information 
that, when considered with wild ungulate densities, formed the reference level from which 
season lengths and recommended harvests were established. The prime objective of 
conservation is the maintenance of game numbers in a compatible position with the abili- 
ties of different ranges to support game animals, thus assuring the continuation of wildlife 
population levels. 


British Columbia.—Control over the trapping of fur bearing animals in British Colum- 
bia has been in effect since 1926, when a registered trapline system was instituted covering 
all lands except private property, National Parks, Indian reserves, municipalities and 
certain other reserved areas. Under this system, trappers are granted exclusive rights over 
designated areas and are required to submit annual reports of their catch, such returns 
providing an accurate check of the fur taken from each district. Trapping on private 
property is permitted, provided the trapper secures a special firearms licence, which must 
be held by all trappers and entitles the holder to hunt all types of large and small game. 

Fur bearers in the province include bear, badger, beaver, fisher, fox, lynx, marten, 
mink, muskrat, otter, raccoon, skunk, squirrel, weasel and wolverine. Wolf, coyote, 
cougar and bobcat are classed as predators and there is no closed season on them or on 
raccoon, skunk and wolverine. Seasons on black or brown bear are generally year round 
although closed seasons are in effect in certain areas. Foxes have become so numerous 
in certain parts of the province that they also may be considered as predators, and beavers 
are so prevalent in some areas that it is necessary to move them to other districts. 

Beaver is the most important source of revenue, followed by mink and squirrel. 
However, the day of the professional trapper seems to be gone. Few people now make 
their living solely or even mainly through the trapping of fur bearing animals. On the 
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other hand, there is a steady increase in recreational hunting and fishing, as evidenced by 
the number of licences issued to residents and non-residents. In 1961 the number of 
resident firearms licences issued was 115,796, the number of resident angler’s licences 
139,945, non-resident firearms licences 3,937, and non-resident angler’s licences 46,048, 
resulting in a provincial revenue of $1,656,061. The amount of game taken during the 
hunting season by resident sportsmen was estimated as follows: deer 67,000, moose 15,000, 
elk 3,500, mountain goat 1,900, mountain sheep 1,000, caribou 1,000, waterfowl 377,000, 
grouse 413,000, and pheasant 57,000. 


Among the wildlife management programs conducted by the Department of Recrea- 
tion and Conservation is included the rehabilitation of lakes through the use of toxaphene 
which kills off all fish species, permitting later planting of desirable species such as rainbow 
trout. More than 100 lakes have been brought back into trout production in recent years 
by this technique. Also included is the establishment of longer and more widespread 
open seasons on antlerless deer and moose. Such seasons are carefully studied to assess 
their effects upon the stands of game but, when properly applied, they allow a greater 
harvest of moose and deer. A limited open season on hen pheasants was established for 
the first time in 1962. Although at first there was some public criticism of the shooting 
of female birds, the fact that such open seasons are based on sound biological findings is 
now being realized. 


PART III.—CLIMATE AND TIME ZONES 


Section 1.—Climate* 


Just as there are great differences in the weather throughout Canada at any given 
instant, there are also many climates. These climates are not unique but are similar to 
those in Europe and Asia extending from the Arctic down to the mid-northern hemispheric 
latitudes. Because Canada is situated in the northern half of the hemisphere, most of 
the country loses more heat annually than it receives from the sun. The general atmos- 
pheric circulation compensates for this and at the same time produces a general movement 
of air from west to east. Migrant low pressure areas move across the country in this 
“westerly zone’, producing storms and bad weather. In intervals between storms there 
prevails the fair weather associated with high pressure areas. 


Although the movement of migrant high and low pressure systems within the zone 
of the westerlies is the most significant climatic control over Canada, the physical geography 
of North America contributes greatly to the climate. On the West Coast, the western 
Cordillera limits mild air from the Pacific to a narrow band along the coast, while the 
prairies to the east of the mountains are dry and have extreme temperatures because they 
are shielded from the Pacific Ocean and are in the interior of a large land mass. In addition, 
the prairies are part of a wide north-south corridor open to rapid air flow from either 
north or south which often brings sudden and drastic weather changes to this interior 
area. On the other hand, the large water surfaces of Eastern Canada produce a consider- 
able modification to the climate. In southwestern Ontario winters are milder with more 
snow, and in summer the cooling effect of the lakes is well illustrated by the number of 
resorts along their shores. On the East Coast, the Atlantic Ocean has considerable effect 
on the immediate coastal area where temperatures are modified and conditions made more 
humid when the winds blow inland from the ocean. 


* Prepared by the Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport, Toronto. A comprehensive study 
on The Climate of Canada, also prepared by the Meteorological Branch, was carried in the 1959 Year Book, pp. 
23-51. Supplementing that textual material, detailed tabulations of climatic factors for 45 individual meteorological 
stations across the country were carried in the 1960 Year Book, pp. 33-77. A reprint is available from the above 
source giving the complete textual and tabular data, A very brief outline of the climate of Canada by region is 
given in the 1962 edition, pp. 39-40. 
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The following table gives temperature and precipitation data for typical stations in 
the various regions of Canada. Temperatures in this table refer to observations taken in 
a thermometer shelter which has been placed in a representative location with the ther- 
mometer bulbs four feet above the surface of the ground. Mean J. anuary and July tem- 
perature data are based on records over the 30-year period from 1921 to 1950 except for 
far northern stations where the available period of record is shorter. After an average 
temperature is obtained for each day in January over a 30-year period, the mean January 
temperature may be arrived at by striking a mean of these 930 daily values. The mean 
July temperatures may be obtained in a similar manner. The highest and lowest temper- 
atures on record refer to the absolute extremes for the entire period of record at each 
station. Average dates are shown for the last occurrence in spring of a temperature of 
32°F. or lower and for the first occurrence in autumn of freezing temperatures at the four- 
foot level in the thermometer shelter. 


The official Canadian rain gauge is a small cylinder in which the rain is caught and 
then measured to one-hundredth of an inch with a simple measuring device. Freshly 
fallen snow is measured as it lies on the ground and recorded to the tenth of an inch. Total 
precipitation values as shown in the table are the sum of the total rainfall and one-tenth of 
the total snowfall. For the purposes of this table, a day with precipitation is one on 
which at least one-hundredth of an inch of rain or one-tenth of an inch of snow has fallen. 


Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts 


‘TEMPERATURES (Fahrenheit) PRECIPITATION 
Av. Dates of 
D ds Highest] L Teme Total Numb 
istrict and Station ighest| Lowest ‘emperatures ota umber 
erg Na on on (32°F. or Lower) (All Snowfall | of Days 
ee Y | Record | Record |_-———_—__—_| Forms)! (All 
Last in | First in Forms) 
Spring | Autumn 
in in. 
Newfoundland— 
Island of Newfoundland— 
Belle! Wsley:,.o sis adocceiernes 11.0 48.6 73 —31 June 19 | Sept. 24 33.19 98.8 152 
Gander cs sina dscdaw ac 18.6 61.6 96 —15 June 1} Oct. 38 39.50 119.2 194 
St. Andrew’s............ 22.9 59.7 81 —11 June 11 | Sept. 28 42,47 54.8 156 
Sts John sees. shee 24.0 60.0 93 —21 June 2] Oct. 10 53.09 114.1 201 
Labrador— 
Cartwright ....4 040.00, 4.2 55.2 97 —36 | June 26] Sept. 9 40.31 200.6 165 
Goose), .. 28-0.) Scans 0.8 60.5 100 —38 | June 10] Sept. 14 28.66 140.9 164 
CNS GBR rene Bien niger —2.5 50.4 91 —37 | July 3) Aug. 12 29.56 128.2 121 
Maritime Provinces— 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown,......... 18.8 66.6 98 —27 | May 16] Oct. 14 43.18 112.7 156 
Nova Scotia— 
Annapolis Royal........ 24.4 65.3 91 —13 | May 20] Oct. 6 41.35 68.0 144 
Malitax: Se cs. Sot 28 24.4 65.0 99 —21 May 13] Oct. 12 54,26 64.1 159 
Sydney. 5a... <a. Oeene 22.7 65.0 98 —25 May 29] Oct. 13 50.61 96.6 169 
Warmouthyy. «0: tees 27.0 61.6 86 —12 | May 7] Oct. 14 47.08 83.1 151 
New Brunswick— 
Chatham y ceceeece 12.7 66.5 102 —43 May 21 | Sept. 28 36.71 88.5 152 
Grand Falls, .3.gones8 8.7 64.7 98 —46 May 28 | Sept. 20 38.42 106.3 101 
Monctony, Wau ot-stnene 16.1 65.8 99 —33 | June 1] Sept. 14 40.97 108.4 130 
Saint Johnsen asks see ce 19.8 61.8 93 —22 | May 41] Oct. 16 47.39 80.0 170 
Quebec— 
Northern— 
Fort ‘Chimowe.).)..e0+00 —13.0 52.6 90 —51 June 25 | Aug. 14 16.37 68.8 157 
Knob jLake®,...02..Ae.c08 —11.9 55.1 88 —59 | June 21 | Aug. 30 27.55 128.6 193 
Nitchequon............. —12.6 55.9 90 —57 | June 14 | Sept. 13 30.88 116.3 193 
Port Harrison....... e+. 1—14.8 46.8 86 —57 | July 5 | Aug. 20 14.64 73.3 134 


1 Total rainfall and one-tenth of the total snowfall. 
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Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts—continued 


District and Station 


Quebec—concluded 


Southern— 
Bagotville...........00- 2.9 
Father pout. sa 2058 
Montreal... 15.4 
Quebec..... 12.0 
Sept fles........ 3.2 
Sherbrooke............+ 14.8 

Ontario— 

Northern— 
Kapuskasing.........+8- —1.3 
Port Arthur- 

Fort William 7.6 
Sioux Lookout -| —1.3 
Trout Lake............. —11.9 

Southern— 
London.c.s.-ssccxscees 22.5 
Ottawa....... 12.0 
Parry Sound 16.2 
Toronto 24.5 
Windsor?.. ssc sci seccf. 24.5 

Prairie Provinces— 

Manitoba— 


Alberta— 
Beaverlodge..........+- 9.7 
Calgary...... sas) 108, 
Edmonton 68 (Gt 
Medicine Hat 13.7 

British Columbia— 

Pacific Coast and 

Coastal Valleys— 
Estevan Point.......... 40.4 
Langara..... .| 37.3 
Prince Rupert 35.7 
Vancouver. .| 37.6 
Wictoria jy... cu sot eecl ee 39.2 

Southern Interior— 

Glacier. 2. oxen. ce Fenn 13.6 
Invermere..........0+8- 13.3 
KamloopS..........000+ 2253 
Penticton... 0300055000 26.7 
Princeton............++- 17.1 

Central Interior— 
Barkerville............- 16.0 
McBridet, ten). 2. dectose 17.2 
Prince George.........+ 14.6 
Smithers........0-0004. 15.7 


1 Total rainfall and one-tenth of the total snowfall. 


TemPERATURES (Fahrenheit) 


Av. Dates of 
Freezing 


nlithest Lowest 
Hecoed Record 


on 


—27 


ober 


2°F. or Lower) 


First in 


Autumn 


Total Num 
(All Snowfall | of Days 
Forms)! (All 


Forms) 
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Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts—concluded 


TEMPERATURES (Fahrenheit) PRECIPITATION 
Av. Dates of 
i : Freezing v. 
District and Station MeanileNtesn Highest} Lowest Temperatures Total Number 
tA ipl on on (32°F. or Lower) (All Snowfall | of Days 
7 Y | Record | Record |-—————_——_ Forms)! (All 
Last in ; First in Forms) 
Spring | Autumn 
in in 
British Columbia— 
concluded 
Northern Interior— 
PAtling Sheds aes eiae ase 4.6 53.8 87 —54 | June 11] Sept. 4 11.01 46.4 70 
Dease Lake............. 3.6 54.4 93 —60 | July 2] Aug. 13 15,29 66.7 144 
Fort Nelson............. -7.3 61.7 98 —61 May 24] Sept. 2 16.37 66.8 115 
Fort St. John........... 5.2 61.1 92 —53 May 25] Sept. 1 14,94 62.5 122 
Smith River............ —6.0 56.8 92 —74 | July 2] Aug. 11 18.14 75.4 151 
Yukon Territory— 
NDAWSON asc ccccincvcaeotrss —16.0 59.8 95 —73 | June 4| Aug. 21 12.73 52.5 119 
DHA the si ctals!s sla cisiatslcteasnwls —13.2 56.8 89 —81 June 17] Aug. 7 13.82 52.8 109 
Watson Lake.............. —7.6 58.7 93 —74 | June 1] Aug. 25 16.75 77.0 141 
Whitehorse. 0... cc. cees 5.2 56.2 91 —62 June 10} Aug. 27 10.67 43.7 92 
Northwest Territories— 
Mackenzie Basin— 
Fort Good Hope........|—21.0 59.8 95 —79 | June 14] Aug. 6 12.18 57.3 110 
Fort Simpson........... —15.1 62.4 97 —69 | June 4] Aug. 28 12.13 45.2 97 
Hay Riveticccccccescu as —11.6 59.8 96 —62 | June 11] Sept. 7 12.02 46.8 99 
Barrens— 
Baker Lake............. —30.0 50.5 82 —58 | July 2] Aug. 24 6.74 21.8 71 
Chesterfield............ —25.6 48.0 86 —60 | June 30] Sept. 4 11.12 51.5 96 
Coppermine............. —19.0 49.0 87 —58 | June 28! Aug. 18 10.87 55.5 105 
Arctic Archipelago— 
Clyde GR SIS —15.3 40.1 71 —47 2 2 10.04 69.4 89 
Oso) <i en ae —36.3 41.9 67 —63 | June 25] Aug. 10 2.61 13.9 50 
Frobisher Bay..........]|—15.8 45.7 76 —49 | June 24] Aug. 27 13.53 73.1 104 
Mould Bay............. —28.9 38.0 59 —63 2 2 3.25 19.1 74 
Resolute sicgses ccc cia se —28.2 39.7 60 —61 2 a 5.28 28.0 93 
1 Total rainfall and one-tenth of the total snowfall. 2 No appreciable period free from frost. 


Section 2.—Meteorological Observing Stations in Canada* 


In 1962, official meteorological observations were taken and recorded at some 2,133 
weather reporting stations in Canada. There are several different classes of stations, 
ranging from the first-order reporting stations at airports where hourly observations of 
all aspects of the weather are recorded, to the co-operative precipitation observing stations 
where a volunteer observer makes daily observations of rainfall and snowfall. While 
there are vast areas of the country where the weather stations are several hundred miles 
apart, most of the settled parts of the country are represented by first-order hourly reporting 
stations every 100 miles or so, and by co-operative climatological observing stations at 
least every 25 miles. 


At most of the 265 first-order synoptic stations complete weather observations 
are made every six hours and at a large percentage of them only slightly less complete 
observations for aviation forecasts are made every hour. These weather data, including 
information on temperature, precipitation, pressure, wind, humidity, cloud and visibility, 
are sent first by radio and teletype to the different weather offices across the Continent 
to be used for weather forecasting purposes, and then at each month-end the manuscript 


*Prepared by the Meteorological Branch, Department of Transport, Toronto. 
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reports are sent by mail to Meteorological Branch Headquarters for use in compiling climatic 
statistics. At some 90 of these observing stations, personnel of the Telecommunications 
Branch of the Department of Transport take weather observations as part of their scheduled 
duties, and 35 stations are operated in a similar manner by the different Armed Services; 
70 stations are operated by Meteorological Branch personnel and the remainder are operated 
under contract, mainly by various transportation and communications companies. 


Twice daily at 34 locations throughout the country, complete upper air observations 
are made from the surface to altitudes upwards to 100,000 feet. Pressure, temperature 
and humidity measurements are determined by radiosonde instruments carried aloft by 
balloons and the information reported by radio to the ground receiving station; winds are 
determined by observing the drift of the balloon by means of radar or radio direction 
finding ground equipment. There are also 26 other locations where the winds in the lower 
layers of the atmosphere are determined by observing free balloon drift by means of a 
theodolite or by radar. As in the case of the first-order synoptic reporting stations, these 
upper air weather observations are made available immediately to forecast offices for 
weather forecasting purposes, and the manuscript reports are collected at Meteorological 
Branch Headquarters for compilation of climatic statistics. 


About 1,153 weather observing stations in Canada are classified as climatological 
stations where the observers record temperature extremes and precipitation once or twice 
daily and send in monthly data sheets. Most of these observers serve on a voluntary 
basis and willingly spend several hours a month on their hobby. In addition, many 
governmental and industrial organizations such as agricultural experimental farms and 
power companies have incorporated brief climatological duties into the general work of 
some of their employees. These climatological stations have contributed much useful 
information on temperature and precipitation for publication by the Meteorological Branch. 


There are about 659 stations classified as precipitation stations where rainfall and 
snowfall only are observed and recorded. Since precipitation varies more rapidly than 
temperature over short distances, a dense network of these stations is required, especially 
in large urban areas. Finally, there are about 45 miscellaneous stations where observations 
of wind, sunshine and temperature are taken for special purposes. In all, the number 
of weather stations in Canada has been growing at a rate of more than 50 a year for the 
past decade and thus a steadily increasing climatic intelligence is assisting Canadians in 
all economic pursuits. 


Section 3.—Standard Time and Time Zones 


Standard time, which was adopted at a World Conference held at Washington, D.C., 
in 1884, sets the number of time zones in the world at 24, each zone extending over one 
twenty-fourth of the surface of the earth and including all the territory between two 
meridians 15° longitude apart. The basis of world time is Greenwich time and all other 
time zones are a definite number of hours behind Greenwich. 


Canada has seven time zones, the most easterly being Newfoundland standard time, 
three hours and thirty minutes behind Greenwich time. In the west, Pacific standard 
time, used throughout British Columbia and part of the Northwest Territories, is eight 
hours behind Greenwich, and Yukon standard time, used throughout the Yukon Territory, 
is nine hours behind Greenwich. Some municipalities adopt the time used by the local 
railways which, in certain cases, differs from the standard. There are also villages that 
adopt such time as seems best to suit their convenience but in general the legal boundaries 
of the different time zones are actually in use. 
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STANDARD ot ME ZONES 
CANADA 


(Standard Times are expressed 
in hours after Greenwich) 


Legal Authority for the Time Zones.—Most of the regulations made in Canada 
concerning standard time have been passed by the provincial legislatures and the North- 
west Territories Council. Legislation, besides determining the boundaries of zones, regu- 
lates such matters as the times of coming into effect or expiration of Acts, ordinances, 
contracts and agreements, times of opening and closing registration offices, law courts, 
post offices and other public offices, times of open or close seasons for hunting and fishing, 
and times of opening and closing business houses and places of amusement. 


Daylight Saving Time.—For some years before World War I there was active propa- 
ganda, particularly in the cities, for the use during the summer months of an earlier time 
usually referred to as ‘daylight saving time’, one hour ahead of standard time. It was 
considered from the economic as well as from the health point of view that people in in- 
dustrial towns and cities would gain by having longer periods of sunlight at their disposal 
for recreation. Canada adopted daylight saving time in 1918 but the Canadian Act lapsed 
at the end of that year. Since that date, however, most cities and towns have adopted 
daylight saving for varying periods in the summer months. Several provinces have 
recently placed legislation on their statute books making daylight saving time mandatory, 
either throughout the province or in certain areas. 


PART IV.—GEOPHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 


Section 1.—Geophysics* 


Geophysics is the study of the earth, including the oceans and atmosphere, by the 
methods of physics. Because it extends over such a very wide range of topics, it is gener- 
ally divided into seven fields, each a well developed science in itself. Of these, one of the 
oldest is geodesy, the study of the earth’s shape, and of variations in the gravitational 
attraction of the earth, which are related to the shape. Seismology originally was the 


* Prepared by Dr. G. S. Garland, Physics Department, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 
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study of earthquakes but it now includes investigations of the earth’s interior by means 
of vibrational waves, which may be produced by explosions as well as by earthquakes. 
Meteorology deals with the atmosphere, and hydrology deals with the surface waters of the 
earth, excluding the oceans but including ice and snow. The study of the oceans, their 
currents and bottom profiles, forms a subject in itsel{—oceanography. Geomagnetism is 
involved with the earth’s magnetic field and with many related phenomena, such as the 
ionosphere and the radiation belts that surround the earth. Finally, volcanology is the 
study not only of existing voleanoes but of volcanoes of the past and of the rocks they 
produced. 


The seven fields all deal with the investigation of some major property of the earth. 
They may be considered as pure sciences but it is apparent that they all have applications 
that are vital to modern life. The findings of geodesy on the precise shape of the earth 
are needed for accurate maps. The search for minerals and oil by scientific methods makes 
use of the techniques of gravity measurements, seismology and geomagnetism. Mete- 
orology obviously has great practical importance, and the contributions of hydrology to 
water supply problems and of oceanography to the fisheries are also very large. 


An event of particular significance to geophysics in 1962 was the launching of the 
first Canadian satellite, Alouette. This satellite, constructed by the Defence Research 
Board, carried instrumentation for the study of the upper part of the region of the atmos- 
phere known as the ionosphere. Information on the ionosphere is important in problems 
of radio communication and, while its lower boundary can be studied through observations 
made from the ground, it is only by the use of satellites that the top of it is accessible. It 
is appropriate, therefore, that the Alouette is known as a topside sounder. A second event 
of 1962, of particular interest to geophysicists engaged in the exploration for oi] and miner- 
als, was the meeting of the International Society of Exploration Geophysicists, held in 
Calgary, Alta.,in September. This was the first meeting of the Society to be held in Canada 
and the important Canadian contribution to the program indicated the advances that have 
been made in the science of geophysical prospecting in this country. 

The determination of precise positions and elevations, which forms the basis of geod- 
esy, was continued by the Geodetic Survey, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. 
Networks of triangulation, to provide the framework for accurate mapping, were extended 
in the Northwest Territories and in Quebec. An arc of triangulation was completed 
from Sept Iles to Schefferville in Quebec, and on to Nain in Labrador, to provide the 
first accurate positions in this remote but developing region. Lines of precise levels were 
extended in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 
One of the problems of the Geodetic Survey has been the designing of permanent bench 
marks to provide a record of elevations in muskeg areas. A new type, consisting of a 
tablet clamped to a copper rod, which can be driven to a depth of over 100 feet, is now being 
used and it appears that it will successfully withstand frost action and other possible 
disturbance. Measurements of the earth’s gravity also provide information on the shape 
of the earth and on the location of concealed underground structures. The Dominion 
Observatory, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, continued its active program 
of determinations throughout Canada. Readings were taken over a large area of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, using a special gravity meter lowered to the bottom and read from a ship. 
The Observatory began the distribution of a series of map sheets on which the results of 
gravity surveys are plotted. These will be of considerable use to groups who wish to use 
the information for geological interpretations. 

The most detailed knowledge on the interior of the earth comes from the study of 
waves from earthquakes. The Dominion Observatory maintains a network of seismograph 
stations for recording these waves; eleven stations were in operation during 1962 and five 
others were under construction. In addition, a station at Montreal was operated by 
Collage Jean-de-Brébeuf and one near Edmonton was completed by the University of 
Alberta. In addition to providing information on the earth’s interior, the recording of 
earthquake waves is important for determining the possibility of earthquake damage to 
structures in different parts of the country. The Department of Mines and Technical 
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Surveys co-operates with the Division of Building Research, National Research Council, 
in defining regions of seismic activity throughout the country, in order that building 
specifications may be adapted to local conditions. As part of the International Upper 
Mantle Project, a number of studies of the crust and underlying mantle were carried on 
using seismic waves from large explosions. Groups from the Universities of British 
Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba and Toronto, and Dalhousie University, in addition to the 
Polar Continental Shelf Project, Dominion Observatory and Geological Survey, carried 
out investigations of this kind. Information on the thickness and composition of the crust 
is becoming available for many parts of Canada as a result of this work. Similar operations, 
conducted in more detail over limited regions, form the chief geophysical method used in 
the search for oil and natural gas. Laboratory measurements on the physical properties 
of rocks under high pressures are important for the understanding of the state of the 
earth’s interior. Although this has been a neglected field in Canada, experimental work 
is now in progress at the Mines Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, and 
at the University of Western Ontario. 

In meteorology, the routine operations of the Meteorological Branch, Department of 
Transport, were continued. The Branch also conducts research in meteorology and sup- 
ports research projects at universities through a series of grants. The only department of 
meteorology in a Canadian university is at McGill University, Montreal, but an increase 
in meteorological research is notable at other universities, such as Toronto, where it is 
conducted within the Department of Physics. Canada co-operates with other nations in 
the exchange of weather information and in the standardization of weather reporting, by 
membership in the World Meteorological Organization. 


Measurements and research in hydrology continue to expand, as the need to examine 
the extent of water resources becomes apparent in many parts of the country. The over- 
all study of water resources is the responsibility of the Water Resources Branch, Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources, but studies in particular areas are con- 
ducted by provincial research councils, universities and groups, such as the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Administration. Research was continued on such topics as estimating 
run-off from snow cover, evaporation from reservoirs, and the relation between meteorolog- 
ical conditions and floods. The problem of locating ground-water by surface exploration 
often brings other geophysical methods into play. The Geological Survey continued an 
investigation of local seismic measurements for the purpose of detecting water-bearing 
structures, and the Saskatchewan Research Council has had success using electrical meas- 
urements on the surface to locate buried river channels. 

Perhaps no field of geophysics has grown more rapidly in Canada during recent years 
than glaciology. Glaciers in the western mountains are important as a source of water 
for many rivers, while those in the Arctic provide a record of climatic change. In 1962 
field parties investigated glaciers in the Rocky, Selkirk, Monashee, Cariboo and Coast 
Mountains of Western Canada, and on Baffin, Devon, Melville, Axel Heiberg, Meighen and 
Ellesmere Islands of the Canadian Arctic. These groups represented the Defence Research 
Board, the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, several universities, and other 
organizations such as the Arctic Institute of North America and the American Geographi- 
cal Society. ‘The work included accurate mapping of existing glaciers, determination of 
ice thickness, studies of glacial flow, and the breaking up of ice shelves to form ice islands. 


Investigations of the earth’s magnetism and its changes with time are important 
for a number of reasons. The use of the compass in navigation is an obvious one but 
magnetic measurements can also be used to study the earth’s interior and to locate miner- 
alized bodies in the earth’s crust. Short-period disturbances in the earth’s magnetism 
result from the bombardment of the earth by electrically charged particles from the sun. 
These disturbances can cause serious disruption of radio communication, particularly 
in northern regions. The strength of the magnetic field over Canada is determined by 
measurements, both airborne and ground, conducted by the Dominion Observatory, 
which also operates observatories to record the changes of the field with time, at Agincourt, 
Ont., Meanook, Alta., and Baker Lake, Resolute, Alert and Mould Bay, N.W.T. Airborne 
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magnetometer surveys for geological purposes were continued by the Geological Survey of 
Canada. The maps that have been prepared from the surveys for many parts of the coun- 
try have proven to be very valuable in mineral exploration. Research into the magnetic 
disturbances caused by external influences was continued by several universities and the 
Defence Research Board. A finding of particular interest was the simultaneous occurrence 
of aurorae, and associated magnetic disturbance, near the north and south magnetic poles. 
This resulted from special observations in Northern Canada and in Antarctica. 

In the field of upper atmospheric physics, the launching of the Alouette, mentioned 
on p. 58, was of great significance and important also were the re-openings of the Prince 
Albert Radar Laboratory and the Churchill rocket launching facility. Both of these had 
been damaged by fire in 1961. A number of groups in Canada, including the National 
Research Board, Defence Research Board and several universities, are proceeding with 
the development of instruments to be used in rockets which will be launched from Churchill. 
Canadian universities, such as the University of Saskatchewan, have taken advantage of 
their position in the zone of most frequent auroral displays to specialize in the study of 
this phenomenon. 

The study of the oceans bordering Canada is carried on by the new Marine Services 
Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, the Fisheries Research Board, the 
Defence Research Board, and by university groups such as the Institute of Oceanography 
at the University of British Columbia and Dalhousie University. The Bedford Institute 
of Oceanography, under the Marine Services Branch, was opened in October 1962. It will 
be an important centre for oceanographic work, with docking facilities for 10 ships and 
large laboratory space. Canadian oceanographic ships continued to extend their opera- 
tions northward, and the John A. Macdonald of the Canadian Coast Guard reached a 
point only 500 miles from the north geographic pole. 

The interest of Canadian groups in determining the ages of rocks by radioactive 
methods continued to expand. Because so many of the rocks exposed in Canada are of 
Precambrian age and carry no fossils, physical methods for determining the ages have 
become very important in the geological subdivision of the country. These methods 
are based on the precise measurement of the quantity in the rocks of certain elements 
formed by radioactive decay. Instruments suitable for this work are now in operation 
at the Geological Survey and at the following universities: Toronto, British Columbia, 
Alberta, St. Francis Xavier, McMaster and Carleton. 

The increasing diversity of geophysics in Canada, both in the general study of the 
earth, oceans and atmosphere, and in geophysical exploration, has meant a continued 
demand for students with degrees in the subject. Nearly all Canadian universities now 
offer undergraduate training in some branch of geophysics and it will be apparent from the 
preceding discussions that research in geophysics is also being carried on at most of them. 
This research is largely supported by a system of grants awarded by the National Research 
Council and the Defence Research Board, with some support provided by industry and 
other agencies. 


Section 2.—Astronomy 


The modern era of astronomy in Canada may be said to have begun in 1905 with the 
completion of the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, the national observatory of Canada. 
Prior to that time, an astronomical observatory established in 1851 at Fredericton, N.B., 
was used for a short time to determine the longitude of that centre and for general astro- 
nomical purposes; it has been rehabilitated as a historic monument. Other small observ- 
atories were established, one at Quebec City in 1854 and one at Kingston in 1875. Astro- 
nomical instruments were to be associated with the Magnetic Observatory built by the 
British Government at Toronto in 1839 but there is no record of their being set up until 
1881. A small observatory established at McGill University in 1879 was used for many 
years for time observations. 
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Today, an increasing number of universities and other scientific organizations are 
devoting a substantial part of their efforts to the study of astronomy and astrophysics. 
The Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, which with its sister institutions is administered 
by the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, specializes in the astronomy of 
position, solar physics, meteoric astronomy and various branches of geophysical work. 
This Observatory also maintains a subsidiary (the Dominion Radio Astrophysical Observ- 
atory) near Penticton, B.C., for the study of radio astronomy. Also associated in the 
same group is the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, B.C. This Observ- 
atory, which operates two large optical reflectors, devotes its efforts to the motions and 
physical characteristics of the stars and of inter-stellar material. Other Federal Govern- 
ment institutions carrying out meteoric and radio astronomy, including a study of the upper 
atmosphere by essentially astronomical methods, are the National Research Council and 
the Defence Research Board. Solar observations at the Algonquin Radio Observatory 
of the National Research Council, located in Algonquin Park 150 miles west of Ottawa, 
are now under way. The program is being extended to galactic and extragalactic studies 
with the addition of several new radio telescopes, including one under construction by the 
University of Toronto. At Springhill Meteor Observatory, near Ottawa, studies of meteors 
and the aurora are carried out. 


The David Dunlap Observatory of the University of Toronto carries on an active 
program of astrophysical research as well as the teaching of astronomy. It performs not 
only the functions of a privately financed and administered research institution, but is 
also the nucleus of the Department of Astronomy of the University of Toronto. The 
Physics Department of Queen’s University in Kingston, which devotes considerable effort 
to the teaching of astronomy, has recently installed a new optical telescope and for some 
time has been carrying on advanced work in the science of radio astronomy. The Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario maintains a small but active Department of Astronomy and 
several other Canadian universities give some instruction in astronomical science. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION OF CANADA 


The Canadian federal state, which today comprises ten provinces and two vast 
northern territories, had its beginning ninety-six years ago in the enactment (Mar. 29, . 
1867) by the British Parliament of the British North America Act, 1867. Fashioned largely 
out of the Seventy-two Resolutions drafted at Quebec (1864) by the Fathers of Confeder- 
ation, the British North America Act, 1867 provided for the federal union of the three 
British North American provinces (Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia) in one 
Dominion under the name of “Canada”. 


While the new nation that came into being on July 1, 1867 was a federation comprised 
of four provinces, namely, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, Sect. 146 
of the Act provided for the admission into the Union of the Crown colonies of Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland on the Atlantic and the united (1866) island and 
mainland colony of British Columbia on the Pacific, and also of the vast expanse of 
Hudson’s Bay Company territory in the North West known as ‘‘Rupert’s Land and the 
North-Western Territory’. Following the negotiation of an agreement on terms com- 
prising the Company’s surrender of its authority and territories to the Crown (which was 


* Except where otherwise indicated, the information in this Chapter has been brought up to the date of Apr. 30, 
1963. Certain changes occurring between that date and the date of going to press will be found in an Appendix to 
ee ee Also, official appointments made up to the date of going to press will be found in Chapter XXVI 

see ex). 
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to transfer them at once to Canada) and the retention of one-twentieth of the land of the 
fertile belt (the southern territories) with designated blocks of land around its trading 
posts and a Canadian cash payment of £300,000, the new nation of Canada was ready 
to expand westward with considerable momentum across the Continent to the Pacific. 


The acquisition by Canada of Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territory enabled 
the Red River settlement, after a few months of disturbance, to receive limited provincial 
establishment under the name of “Manitoba” in 1870; provided the Federal Government 
with the public lands needed to help subsidize a transcontinental railway linking the 
Pacific with the Canadian East, thereby fulfilling the pledge to British Columbia to begin 
the Canadian Pacific Railway within two years and to complete it within ten years of the 
date of union, July 20, 1871; and laid, through the provision of millions of acres of public 
_ lands, the land and economic bases for the Federal Government’s adoption of a free- 
homestead policy for the Canadian prairies that, in conjunction with the completion of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the launching of other railway lines, brought wave 
after wave of settlers into the Northwest Territories in such numbers as to justify the 
creation of the two Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905 out of the portion of 
the Northwest Territories south of the 60th parallel of north latitude. Although provision 
for their entry was included in the British North America Act, 1867, the Province of 
Prince Edward Island held back from the Union until 1873 and Newfoundland became 
Canada’s tenth province on Mar. 31, 1949. 


The Constitution of Canada, which had a corporate beginning in 1867, combines, in 
a set of rules determining the creation and operation of the machinery or institutions of 
government, the Cabinet system of responsible government (based on an inheritance from 
Britain) with a Canadian adaptation of federalism (as then practised in the United States 
for eighty years). A written document, the British North America Act of 1867, contains 
a substantial portion of Canada’s Constitution and this Act, with its various amendments, * 
is popularly held to be the Canadian Constitution. There is, however, another and perhaps 
more important part which appears, through the evolutionary processes of historical 
growth, in various guises including well-established usages and conventions found in the 
unwritten provisions of the Constitution. 


Thus, the British North America Act is not a comprehensive constitutional document 
presenting an exhaustive statement of fundamental laws and rules by which Canada is 
governed. The Constitution of Canada in its broadest sense includes other British statutes 
(such as the Statute of Westminster, 1931) and Orders in Council (notably those admitting 
various provinces and territories to the federation), statutes of the Parliament of Canada 
relating to such matters as the succession to the Throne, the Royal Style and Titles, 
the Governor General, the Senate, the House of Commons, the creation of courts, the 
establishment of government departments, the franchise, elections, and also statutes of 
provincial legislatures relating to provincial constitutional institutions and government 
matters. Federal and provincial Orders in Council, legally authorized by their respective 
statutes, provide further constitutional material as do the decisions of the courts which 
interpret the British North America Act and all ordinary statutes and indeed possess the 
power to set aside any laws which they hold to be ultra vires or beyond the jurisdiction 
of the enacting legislative bodies, whether federal or provincial. Moreover, the Canadian 
Constitution comprises, in addition to the statutory law and its judicial interpretation, 
substantial sections of the common law, unwritten constitutional usages and conventions 
and principles of democratic government which were transplanted from Britain over two 
hundred years ago and since then have been thriving and evolving in the Canadian 
environment. For example, the Cabinet system of responsible government (see pp. 67-69) 


* See A Consolidation of The British North America Acts 1867 to 1952, prepared by Elmer A. Driedger (Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, 1956, 50 cents). 
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and its functioning through close identification of the executive and the legislative powers 
(that is, of the Cabinet and the House of Commons) is not mentioned in the British North 
America Act but derives from an unwritten convention of the Constitution. 


Although the essential principles of Cabinet government are based in custom or consti- 
tutional usage, the federal structure of Canadian government rests on the explicit written 
provisions of the British North America Act. Apart from the creation of the federal union, 
the dominant feature of the Act and indeed of the Canadian federation was the distribution 
of powers between the central or federal government on the one hand and the component 
provincial governments on the other. In brief, the primary purpose was to grant to the 
Parliament of Canada legislative jurisdiction over all subjects of general or common 
interest, while giving to the provincial legislatures jurisdiction over all matters of local or 
particular interest (see p. 72 and p. 80). 

Unlike the written constitutions of many nations, the British North America Act 
lacks comprehensive “‘bill of rights” clauses, although it does accord specific constitutional 
protection to the use of the English and French languages (clause 133) and special safe- 
guards with respect to sectarian or denominational schools. Such vital rights as freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom of religion, freedom of the press, trial by jury and 
similar liberties enjoyed by the individual citizen are not recorded in the British North 
America Act but rather depend on the statute law and the common law inheritance. 
Additional security of these rights may be expected to flow from the recent passage of a 
Canadian Bill of Rights—An Act for the Recognition and Protection of Human Rights 
and Fundamental Freedoms (SC 1960, c. 44), assented to Aug. 10, 1960. 


No provision was made in the British North America Act of 1867 for amendment 
thereof by any legislative authority in Canada but both the Parliament of Canada and 
the provincial legislatures were given legislative jurisdiction with respect to some matters 
relating to government. Thus, for example, the Parliament of Canada was given juris- 
diction with respect to the establishment of electoral districts and election laws and the 
privileges and immunities of Members of the House of Commons and the Senate, and 
each provincial legislature was empowered to amend the constitution of the province except 
as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor. By an amendment to the British North 
America Act passed in 1949, the authority of the Parliament of Canada to legislate with 
respect to constitutional matters was considerably enlarged and it may now amend the 
Constitution of Canada except as regards the legislative authority of the provinces, the ~ 
rights and privileges of provincial legislatures or governments, schools, the use of the 
English or the French language, and the duration”of the House of Commons other than 
in time of real or apprehended war, invasion or insurrection. 


The question of devising amendment procedure within Canada which satisfies the 
need to safeguard or entrench such basic provincial and minority rights as are noted 
immediately above and yet possesses sufficient flexibility to ensure that the Constitution 
can be altered to meet changing circumstances is one that still engages the attention of 
the federal and provincial governments and legislatures. The constitutional background 
to the problem, the present amending procedures, the attempts since 1935 to devise 
amending procedures, and the complexities inherent in amendment of a federal constitution 
are all discussed in a special article published in the 1961 Canada Year Book, pp. 51-57, 
entitled “Amendment of the Canadian Constitution’.* The only barrier to Canada’s 
complete control over the amendment of its own written Constitution (i.e., the British 
North America Act of 1867, a statute of the British Parliament) has been the inability 
of the Canadian people and their elected representatives in the federal and provincial 
fields to draft amendment procedures on which they will be in general agreement. 


* Also available in reprint form from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 25 cents. 
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1.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, Dates of Admission to Confederation, Legislative 
Processes by which Admission was Effected, Present Area and Seat of Government 


Seat of 
Province, Date of Present Provincial 
Territory or Admission Legislative Process ea, or 
District or Creation (sq. miles) | Territorial 
overnment 
1, 1867 |) Act of Imperial Parliament—The British 412,582 | Toronto 
1, 1867 North America Act, 1867 (Br. Stat. 594,860 | Quebec 
1, 1867 1867, c. 3) and Imperial Order in 21,425 | Halifax 
aiiticrevcioenare 1, 1867 Council, May 22, 1867. 28,354 | Fredericton 
MamitoDat soos): oncce «si. July 15, 1870 Manitoba Act, 1870 (SC 1870, c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 1870. 251,000 Winnipeg 
British Columbia........ July 20, 1871 Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871.. 366,255 | Victoria 
Prince Edward Island. whee 1, 1873 | Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873.. 2,184 | Charlotte- 
town 
Saskatchewan!,........., + 1, 1905 | Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (SC 1905, c. 42).. 251,700 | Regina 
Albertatine. 2025.06; 000 - 1, 1905 | Alberta Act, 1905 (SC 1905, c. as a 255,285 | Edmonton 
Newfoundland............ - 31, 1949 | The British North America Act, 1949 
(Br. Stat. 1949, ¢, 22) SONS STA aie, 156,185 | St. John’s 
Northwest Territories®, , , 15, 1870 | Act of Imperial Parliament —Rupert’s 
Land Act, 1868 (Br. Stat. 1868, c. 105), 
and Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 
Mack LLU re Serica upping bisa! 1,304, 903 
ackenzie’............. 527,490 
eewatin’.. - 1, 1920 |/Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918.......__. 228, 160 |{Ottawa? 
Frankline| te F 0 549,268 
Yukon Territory®....,... 13, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (SC 1898, c. 6) 207,076 | Whitehorse 


Canada cs... deseeeasieen 3,851,809 


sequence of the 


8q. miles of territory (formerly considered as part of Quebec) was assigned to Newfoundland 
* Extended by the Extension of Boundaries Act of Manitoba, 1881 and the Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c, 32). 
_ ‘Saskatchewan and Alberta created as Provinces in 1905 from the area formerly comprised in the provisional 
districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan established May 17, 1882 by minute of Canadian 
Privy Council concurred ‘in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council, Oct. 2, 1895. 


‘By SC 1876, c. 21, a separate district to be known as the District of Keewatin was established and provision 
was made for the local government thereof. The Act was expressed to come into force by proclamation. It pro- 


1918 (effective Jan. 1, 1920) the remaining portions of the N. orthwest Territories were divided into three provisional 
districts known ag Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. 


7 See p. 93. 
® The provisional district of Yukon established in 1895 was created a judicial district of the North-West Terri- 


tories ig proclamation issued pursuant to Sect. 51 of the North-West Territories Act (RSC 1886, c. 50) on Aug. 16, 
1897 and by the Yukon Territory Act (SC 1898, c. 6) was declared to be a separate Territory. 
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PART IIl.—MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 
Section 1.—The Federal Government 


Subsection 1.—The Executive 


The Crown.—The British North America Act of 1867 (Sect. 9) provides that “the 
Executive Government and authority of and over Canada is... vested in the Queen”’. 
The functions of the Crown, which are substantially the same as those of the Queen in 
relation to the British Government, are discharged in Canada by the Governor General in 
accordance with established principles of responsible government. : 


The Queen.—The personal participation of the Queen in the functions of the Crown 
in Canada has been limited to such occasions as the granting of honours and awards, 
approval of changes in the Table of Precedence, institution of new military awards, or the 
periodic appointment of a Governor General. On the occasion of a royal visit, the Queen 
may participate in those ceremonies that otherwise are carried out in her name, such 
as the opening and dissolution of Parliament, the assent to Bills and the granting of a 
general amnesty. ; 


Apart from her constitutional position in relation to the various governments of the 
Commonwealth countries, the Queen is Head of the Commonwealth and symbolizes the 
association of the member countries. Until 1953 the title of the Queen was the same 
throughout the Commonwealth. Constitutional developments put the title somewhat out 
of accord with the facts of the position, and in December 1952 it was decided by the Prime 
Ministers of the Commonwealth countries meeting at London, England, that new forms of 
title for each country should be devised. The title for Canada was approved by Parlia- 
ment and established by a Royal Proclamation on May 29, 1953: The title of the Queen, 
so far as Canada is concerned, now is:— 

“Blizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom, Canada and Her other 
Realms and Territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith’’.... 


1._Sovereigns of Canada since: Confederation, 1867 


Year “<“ Date 
Name Dynasty of of 
Birth Accession 
ViGbOU 06 ue wane i a ee 8 House, of Hanover. cc sec2scnere mente ett 1819 June 20, 1837 
Mdward! VilL..sea see cia neta House of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.......... 1841 Jan.. 22, 1901 
yo George Vin cesarth 10: seen huawei House of Windsor... ..22-0-..-ssee2see sees: 1865 May" 6, 1910 
Edward VILL Air. . 00-2 essence House of Windsor......-......5- sees eee eee » 1894 Jan. 20, 1936 
(Geongowile cs cseeeeeee _.+4++4:+| House of Windsor.......- (PRES SPR or sane cee “1895 Dec. 11, 1936 
Se Bligabetho Les. ss. ket ce te seeetsee ers House of Windsor.........200c ee tee ee eee tes 1926 Feb. 6, 1952 


The Governor General.—The Governor General, appointed by the Queen as her personal 
representative on the advice of the Prime Minister of Canada, traditionally serves for a 
term of five years. He exercises the executive authority of the Queen in, relation to the 
Government of Canada under Letters Patent issued under the Great Seal of Canada 
(revised and re-issued, effective Oct. 1, 1947) and the provisions of the British North 
America Acts, 1867 to 1960. Acting under the recommendations of his responsible Min- 

isters, in the Queen’s name, he summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament, assents 
' to Bills, and exercises other executive functions. — . 

The Governor General’s annual salary and allowances provided by the Parliament 
of Canada are $48,666 and $100,000, respectively. In addition, other expenses of office 
are provided for, including the salary of the Governor General’s secretary. 
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The present Governor General is styled His Excellency Major General The Right 
Honourable Georges P. Vanier, D.8.0., M.C., C.D. 


2.—Governors General of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Date Date of 
Name of Assumption 

Appointment of Office 
ROU MONOR, GCM Gass. .assez veces ee eee LE June 1, 1867] July 1, 1867 
EO EEE SSC 0 nS it Seale iinet ae ace kt ea lk Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 


1872 | June 25, 1872 
1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 

< 1888 | June 11, 1888 
The Eant or Apmnpren, K.T., G.C.M.G....000.000...0ccc0ccccccceccecccc May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 


ec SH On Muven, CCM. Wein 3h mel ae July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
a ORE GAG ORG Geen ee tometer thtel Rael geil) Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Firtp Marswat H. R. H. The Duxz or ConnAvGar eGR Is. ae eee Mar. 21, 1911 | Oct. 13, 1911 
The Duxs or Devonsuirn, K.G., COMEG WGC Of ve Ae SO 25 Aug. 19, 1916 | Noy. 11, 1916 
GENERAL The Lorp Byne or Vanix | C2@i Bs iG © MEG aia OWe seepieem oy Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 
Viscount WILLINGDON or Ratton, G.C.S.I., GC. GABiiee ee eee Aug. 5, 1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 
The Ear or BessponouGr, (GG MG ou. eee Beceem Feb. 9, 1931] Apr. 4, 1931 
Lorp Twrrpsmurr or sisvEsuD GeCmM. Gan G-C.VaOr Cubs au eee Aug. 10, 1935 | Noy. 2, 1935 
Masor Gunerat The Eart or Arutons, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., 
PLE OF Eases. & nein 2 stk Hadaih ecm dessin herb hew hen.” Apr. 3, 1940 | June 21, 1940 
Fievp Marswat Viscount ALEXANDER oF Tunis, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
ee IO OAD, MUG DD Ocacmiee Marais he heck, Pee a Aug. 1, 1945 | Apr. 12, 1946 
The Rieur Honourasie Vincent Masseuse reese ee ee Jan. 24, 1952 | Feb. 28, 1952 
Masor Grenerat The Ricur Honovraste Grorces P. Vanter, D.S.O., M.C., 
SES cesses t tre eT ED, CUE US SEETER Wet ESt Aug. 1, 1959 | Sept. 15, 1959 


The Cabinet.—The Cabinet is a committee of Ministers chosen by the Prime Minister 
(the leader of the political party forming the Government of the Day) generally from 
Members of Parliament. By convention, all members of the Cabinet either have seats 
in Parliament or secure seats within a short time and, again by convention, all Ministers 
in charge of departments of government are generally Members of the House of Commons 
although there is nothing in the Constitution to prevent a Minister with Portfolio being a 
Senator.* However, they generally prefer to have seats in the House of Commons where all 
crucial legislation, by convention, is introduced and where they can offer explanations 
necessary to secure passage of their Estimates or legislation with which they are deeply 
concerned. Ministers without Portfolio (without a department to administer) can be 
members of either the House of Commons or the Senate. Frequently the Cabinet contains 
one Minister without Portfolio—usually the Leader of the Government in the Senate—and 
perhaps one or two others chosen for a variety of reasons such as the desirability of including 
certain provincial or sectional representation that might otherwise be lacking in the Ministry. 


Cabinet members are selected by the Prime Minister in such manner as to ensure, 
as far as possible, representation of the several geographical and political regions of the 
country and its principal ethnic, religious and social interests. Each Cabinet Minister 
generally assumes charge of one of the departments of government, although a Minister 
may hold more than one portfolio at the same time or he may hold one or more portfolios 
and one or more acting portfolios, or a Minister without Portfolio may hold one or more 
acting portfolios. In his acting capacity, the Minister exercises the same authority as if 
he were the Minister of the department. 


* Senator the Hon. Gideon Decker Robertson held the portfolio of Minister of Labour for the periods Nov. 7, 
1918 to Dec. 29, 1921 and Aug. 7, 1930 to Feb. 2, 1932; Senator the Hon. Malcolm Wallace McCutcheon served as 
Minister of Trade and Commerce from Feb. 12 to Apr. 22, 1963, 
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The position of Prime Minister, the keystone of the Cabinet, is one of exceptional 
authority. He alone makes recommendations on the dissolution and convocation of 
Parliament, appointment of Privy Councillors, Cabinet Ministers, Lieutenant-Governors, 
Chief Justices, Senators, Speakers of the Senate and House of Commons, and Deputy 
Heads of departments. The Cabinet, under his leadership, directs the business of the 
Commons, initiates nearly all public Bills placed before Parliament, and has complete 
responsibility for the initiation of taxes and the recommendation of expenditures. Fol- 
lowing established precedent or convention, it is always responsible to the Commons. 
When the Cabinet (the Government) suffers defeat on a Government Bill or a vote of 
censure or on a motion of want of confidence in the Commons, the existing Government 
or Cabinet must either resign or request a dissolution from the Governor General. If it 
resigns, the Governor General may call on the Leader of the Opposition in the Commons 
to form a new Government. Alternatively, if a Government that has been defeated in 
the House is granted a dissolution and is defeated in the ensuing general election, then, 
should no clear majority be indicated, the Government may decide (1) to remain in office 
and seek a vote of confidence in the House when it meets or (2) to resign immediately 
with the consequent result that the Governor General will ask the leader of the party 
with the highest number of members returned to form a new Government. These alter- 
natives may also eventuate as a result of a general election subsequent to the normal 
dissolution of Parliament at or near the close of its statutory life. 

The primary responsibility of the Governor General in either of the above circumstances 
is to provide the nation with a Cabinet or Ministry capable of conducting Her Majesty’s 
Government with the support of the House of Commons. 

The Prime Ministers since Confederation are listed in Table 3 and the members of 
the Ministry as at Apr. 30, 1963 in Table 4. Sessional and other allowances received by 
Cabinet Ministers are given at pp. 76-77. 


3.—Prime Ministers since Confederation, 1867 


Ministry Prime Minister Length of Administration 
a wl ee ee oe Mae es eee 
i Rt. Hon. Sir Jonn ALwXANDER MACDONALD.....-2++2+2es00000 July 1, 1867 — Nov. 5, 1873 
2 Hon. ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. .....ssecesecertessecsretteesee ss Nov. 7, 1873 — Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Rt. Hon. Sir Jonw ALEXANDER MACDONALD.....+++++++++s00000" Oct. 17, 1878 — June 6, 1891 
4 Hon. Sir Jonn Josep CALDWELL ABBOTT Jus cochacee ee ea ame ner June 16, 1891 — Nov. 24, 1892 
5 Rt. Hon. Sir Joan SpaRRow Davip THOMPSON....+--+++++ e007" Dec. 5, 1892 — Dec. 12, 1894 
6 Hon. Sir MACKENZIB BOWELL.....-.++++eeereeeesssererese sects: Dec. 21, 1894 — Apr. 27, 1896 
7 Rt. Hon. Sir CHaRtes TUPPER 1, 1896 — July 8, 1896 
8 Rt. Hon. Sir WILFRID LAURIER....++.eeeeee esses seer esess testes July 11, 1896 — Oct. 6, 1911 
9 Rt. Hon. Sir Ropert LAIRD BORDEN......++++eereereese st eeee Oct. 10, 1911 — Oct. 12, 1917 
(Conservative Administration) 
10 Rt. Hon. Sir Ropert LAIRD BORDEN...-++++eeeeeeeerssssesee es Oct. 12, 1917 — July 10, 1920 
(Unionist Administration) 
11 Rt. Hon. ARTHUR MBIGHEN........ceee eerste esses eserresrees® July 10, 1920 — Dec. 29, 1921 


(Unionist —‘‘N ational Liberal 
and Conservative Party’’) 


12 Rt. Hon. Wmiram Lyon Mackenzie IKENG Coeiee on a clcreete si eter Dec. 29, 1921 — June 28, 1926 
13 Rt. Hon. ARTHUR MBIGHEN........+0sseeeee cece eeet nese cere: June 29, 1926 — Sept. 25, 1926 
14 Rt. Hon. Wiurzam Lyon MACKENZIE KING.....--++eseeeeeeser es Sept. 25, 1926 — Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Rt. Hon. RrcHarD BEDFORD BENNETT.......+++++eerersseeeeses Aug. 7, 1930 — Oct. 23, 1935 
16 Rt. Hon. Wmu1am Lyon Mackenzie KING.....-.++eessererrees Oct. 23, 1935 — Nov. 15, 1948 
17 Rt. Hon. Lours SrepHEN Sv. LAURENT......-.+eeseeeseeecrscees Nov. 15, 1948 — June 21, 1957 
18 Rt. Hon. Jonn Groner DImFENBAKER....+-+.++++++ eget telat ...| June 21, 1957 — Apr. 22, 1963 


19 Rt. Hon. LestpR BOWLES PEARSON.....-.eeeeceesssreerereesses Apr. 22, 1963 — Bt. 
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SS eee 
4.—Members of the Nineteenth Ministry, as at Apr. 30, 1963: 


(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Nors.—A complete list of the members of Federal Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears in the 1912 
Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in subsequent editions. 


Date of 

Office Occupant Manemiment 

Sa Ee eee ee 
rae Minister. tag cer ates kind. sc asdsaens tek ac Hon. Luster Bowes PEARSON............. Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General --| Hon. Lionen CHEVRIR...........00000. 0. Apr. 22, 1963 
Secretary of State for External Affairs............. Hon. Paut Joserx James Marrtin...... ++.-| Apr. 22, 1963 

Minister without Portfolio and Leader of the Gov- 

eramentin the Senate... 4. cence etek eke Hon. Wrt1am Ross MAcponatp............ Apr. 22, 1963 
Secretary of State of Canada..............0000.... Hon. Jon Wuirnry PICKERSGILL.......... Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of National Defence...................... Hon. Pau. Taroporn HELLyER.....,...... Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General.......... Hon. Watrer Locxwart Gorpon.......... Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Trade and Commerce.................. Hon. MircHent SHARP..............0000... Apr. 22, 1963 
Postmaster Generalese. we. 2cckomernes «acon Hon. Azettus DENIS). ...c0ssc0ssccdec ces Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister oly Mrangporten st tees. 52 sce ee Hon. Groras James McIurarry,........... Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys........... Hon. Writ1aM Moore Benivickson......... Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources| Hon. ARTHUR LAING......................, Apr. 22, 1963 
President of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada..| Hon. MAURICE LAMONTAGNE, .......00c0000. Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of National Revenue...................... Hon. Joan Ricard GARLAND......... ..| Apr. 22, 1963 
Associate Minister of National Defence............ Hon. Lucien Carpin,............. Apr. 22, 1963 
Manistor ob Pabour ace, sotistincics osec kee ue cos ee Hon. Awan JosepH MacEacuen. Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Public Works. ...............00c000005. Hon. Jean-Pavt DrscHare.ers.., Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Fisheries . Heparp Rosicwavp...... -| Apr. 22, 1963 
Solicitor: Genéralicrenerscovsaaecrncuene oat ewok eeen Hon. J. Watson MacNauecur. ..| Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Veterans Affairs........................ Hon, RoGun TMiimt:.....60.c000020ccccceus Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of National Health and Welfare........... Hon. JODY GAMARSE.... 6. ceva decnc cence Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Defence Production.................... Hon. Cuartes Mis Drury.............. Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration........... HonGiuw HAVERAU eee Te ee eee irene Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Forestry . JounN Rosert NicHonson, 1963 
Hays 5 1963 
Hon. René TREMBLAY ; 1963 


1 Any changes occurring between Apr. 30, 1963 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to 
this volume. 


Parliamentary Secretaries.—As provided by the Parliamentary Secretaries Act 
(SC 1959, c. 15), assented to June 4, 1959, 15 Parliamentary Secretaries were appointed 
(one on Aug. 20, 1959 and 14 on Nov. 18, 1959) from among the Members of the House of 
Commons to assist the respective Ministers in such manner as each Minister may direct. 
In so doing, the Government revived the system of parliamentary assistantships in practice 
during the war and postwar years subsequent to 1943, whereby Cabinet Ministers might 
receive assistance in the performance of their parliamentary functions and promising Mem- 
bers of the House might secure a degree of apprenticeship for higher public office. Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries hold office for 12 months. 


On May 14, 1963, His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the recommen- 
dation of the Prime Minister, announced the appointment of the following :— 


Secretary Minister 
ALBXIS. CARON Hee Tha ee On RRL Prime Minister 
SOREN DAVISiss : Suteas)tcdonet aot ees Prime Minister 
Donatp 8. MACDONALD............000..005., Justice 
JOEN Bo Srawanr ses SEMOe TERS saeel 3 External Affairs 
nYvON’ Dur nis eect: SENS. Mien ole & Secretary of State 
HDGAR Is BENSON Atte, caeee eee ES Olew Finance 
JRAN-LUCKPRPIN. «2c 205 eee See ee, | ee ...» Trade and Commerce 
Gy Roy. Mc Wasa eeets, Ancilads. cee) .. Postmaster General 
JEAN-CHARLES CANTIN. 0.0000. .cesccceeecccc cle. .- Transport 
JOBNEN: RuRNE Rs i, SOUENSE Nena hE | .. Northern Affairs and National Resources 
UanmsvAloBivinm ts kod CPE Sere LNT AT fe ... Labour 
ELURERT BAD ANADIES ghee Slate bint) Boe beat . Public Works 
Crmsiary Ws Cartan 2. 2. Se bemels, oe. . Veterans Affairs 
SrANiY: HamAsz (DE) ee Ae ee. Fee National Health and Welfare 
JOE Cp MUNRO <PAee eee ut A es ee .. Citizenship and Immigration 


Agriculture 
RUCK DERE ae matyistestice cisternae cic Sak cutee (ae without Portfolie 
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The Privy Council.—The British North America Act of 1867 (Sect. 11) provides for 
“s Council to aid and advise in the Government of Canada, to be styled the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada... ”. At present it consists of about 110 members sworn of 
the Council by the Governor General on the advice of the Prime Minister. Membership 
in the Privy Council is for life so that Privy Councillors include both former and present 
Ministers of the Crown as well as a number of persons who have been, from time to time 
as an honour, sworn as Privy Councillors; these include members of the Royal Family, 
past and present Commonwealth Prime Ministers, and former Speakers of the Senate and 
of the House of Commons of Canada. The Council seldom meets as a body and its consti- 
tutional responsibilities as adviser to the Crown in respect to Canada are performed 
exclusively by a Committee; the membership thereof, with a few historical exceptions, 
is identical to that of the Cabinet of the Day. A clear distinction between the functions 
of the Committee of the Privy Council and the Cabinet is rarely made and actually the 
terms, “Council” and “‘Cabinet’’, are commonly employed as synonyms. 


5.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada According to Seniority Therein, 
as at Apr. 30, 1963 


President of the Privy Council...........0 0 cece cence eee e cee e cere nn eens Hon. Maurice LAMONTAGNE 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet..........-.+++++++.++5 R. B. Bryce 
Assistant Clerk of the Privy Council.............00 ccc e eee n ence erent e rene enes A.M. Hi 


Nors.—In this list the prefix ‘“Rt. Hon.” indicates membership in the British Privy Council. 


Date When 1 Date When 
Member? Sworn In Member Sworn In 

Hon. THomas ALEXANDER CrmRAR....| Oct. 12, 1917 || Hon. Jean Lusacu.............---+.+- Sept. 17, 1953 
Hon. Henry Hersert STEVENS....... Sept. 21, 1921 || Hon. Grorae Caruyiy MaRtiur....... July 1, 1954 
Hon. Epwarp James McMurRayY..... Nov. 14, 1923 || Hon. Roc PrnarD..........---- - 1, 1954 
Rt. Hon. Cuarves Vincent Massey...| Sept. 16, 1925 || Hon. Herserr J. SyMINGTON 1956 
H.R.H. The DuxKe or WINDSOR...... Aug. 2, 1927 || Hon. Lours Rent Beaupomn.......... 5 1957 
Hon. DonaLp Maranson SurHeRuAND.| Aug. 7, 1930 || Hon. Paut Turopors HeLiynRr?...... Apr. 26, 1957 
Hon. THomas Gerow MurpHY....... Aug. 7, 1930 |) Rt. Hon. Joun Georce DinrenBaKER. June 21, 1957 
Hon. WinuramM Hart Rowe..........-. . 30, 1935 || Hon. Howarp CHARLES GREEN....... June 21, 1957 
Hon. CHartns GAVAN PowER ;. 23, 1935 || Hon. Donatp MetHurn FLEMING..... June 21, 1957 
Rt. Hon. James Lorimer Insupy he . 23, 1935 || Hon. Atrrep JoHNSON BROOKS....... June 21, 1957 
Hon. JosepH Enom Micnaup . 23, 1935 || Hon. Groner Hugs............+.+.+-- June 21, 1957 
Hon. Coun Witiuiam Grorce Gisson..| July 8, 1940 || Hon. Lion Baucwr........-..---+-+.+- June 21, 1957 
Hon. Joseph THORARINN THORSON....| June 11, 1941 |) Hon. Georaz RanpoteH PEARKES.... June 21, 1957 
Hon. Wiu11aM Frrpinanp ALPHONSE Hon. GorpoN CHURCHILL............- June 21, 1957 

TWRGHON. :cichteDr actos coon eee ete Oct. 8, 1941 |) Hon. Epmunp Davie Futton. June 21, 1957 
Rt. Hon. Louis SrepHen Sr. LAurent.| Dec. 10, 1941 || Hon. Gzorez Cuypz Now1an.. ..| June 21, 1957 
Rt. Hon. Sir Winston LronaRpD Hon. Doveuas Scorr HARKNESS...... June 21, 1957 

SPENCER CHURCHILL.............05- Dec. 29, 1941 |) Hon. Exren Louxs FarrcuoucH...... June 21, 1957 
Hon. ANDREw Groree Larra Hon. J. Anaus MacLman...........-- June 21, 1957 

MGNAUGHION.« . oma. con eee oe Nov. 2, 1944 || Hon. Mictann STaARR..............--- June 21, 1957 
Hon. JosepH ARTHUR JBAN.......-..+- Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. Wm11am McLean Hamixton..... June 21, 1957 
Hon. LioNEL CHEVRIER?.............. Apr. 18, 1945 |) Hon. Jamms Mac Kerras Macponne. June 21, 1957 
Hon. Paut Josreen James MARTIN?..,.. Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. Witu1amM J. BROWNE......-..--.- 1957 
Hon. DovcGuas CHARLES ABBOTT....... Apr. 18, 1945 || Hon. Paun Commots.......... . 1957 
Hon. LOMAS VON 250 ic delaras eens July 19, 1945 |) Hon. Jay Waupo Monverra 1957 
Hon. WisHart McLra Ropertson. Sept. 4, 1945 || Hon. Francis ALvin GrorcE 
Hon. Mivron Fowier Greae..... Sept. 2, 1947 PL Amie TONts =< date eee eee Aug. 22, 1957 
Hon. Rosrrt WELLINGTON Mayuew...| June 11, 1948 | H.R.H. The Prince Parr, Duke of 
Rt. Hon. Lester Bowizs Pearson?...| Sept. 10, 1948 Edinburg is-rree «2 eee eee Oct. 14, 1957 
Hon. Sruarr StnctarR GARSON........ Noy. 15, 1948 |} Hon. Raymonp Josrra MicHarL 
Hon. Rosert Henry WINTERS........ Nov. 15, 1948 OP TIORLNY «3 ,c0stenens eee May 12, 1958 
Hon. Freperick Gorpon Brapiny...| Apr. 1, 1949 |) Hon. Henrr CouRTEMANCHE ....| May 12, 1958 
Hon. CHAruEs Jost BURCHELL........ : 1949 || Hon. Daviv James WALKER........... Aug. 20, 1959 
Hon. Huaues LAPoIntsp........5...005 Aug. 1949 || Hon. Josep Prsrre Aubert Sivieny.| Aug. 20, 1959 
Hon. Gasrie, Hpovuarp RINFRET 1949 || Hon. Hues JoHN FLEMMING.........- Oct. 11, 1960 
Hon. WatteR Epwarp HarRis.......- 1950:|) Hon. Not DORION.. .0...)-1e-ue-ese Oct. 11, 1960 
Hon. Grorcr PRUDHAM.......... fe 1950 || Hon. WatieR DINSDALE...........-++- Oct. 11, 1960 
Hon: GrorGn BuACK). .... -etenaantenterane . 38, 1951 || Hon. Grorcs Ernest HALPENNY..... Oct. 11, 1960 
Fart ALEXANDER OF TUNIS.........-- 3 1952 || Hon. Ropprt Henry McGREGoR..... Dec. 21, 1960 
Hon. JAM@S SINCLAIR... .......0000005 3 1952 || Hon. Wauter Moriny ASELTINE....... Dec. 28, 1961 
Hon. Ratew OsporNe CAMPNEY....... 1952 || Hon. Lestim MiscaMpBeLu FROST...... Dec. 28, 1961 
Hon. Wiur1aAM Ross MacpoNna.p?...... 1953 || Hon. JACQUES FLYNN, sic s > oy nce Dec. 28, 1961 
Hon. GrorGe ALEXANDER DREW 2) 1953 || Hon. JomN: BRACKHINe2).:05- -\10 4 sei May 4, 1962 


Hon. Joun Wurrney Pickersemi1....| June 12, 1953 || Hon. Paut MARTINEAU..........+-++-. Aug. 9, 1962 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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5.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada According to Seniority Therein, 
as at Apr. 30, 1963—concluded 


Date When ; Date When 
Member! Sworn In Member! Sworn In 
Hon. RicHarp Apert BELL.......... Aug. 9, 1962 || Hon. Jonn Ricnarp GARUAND?....,.. Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Matcotm Wattace McCurcueon.| Aug. 9, 1962 || Hon. Lucren Carpi?................ Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Mark Rospert Drovuin.......... Oct. 15, 1962 |) Hon. AntAN JosppH MacBAcHENn?.,.... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Rotanp MicHENER....... ...| Oct. 15, 1962 || Hon. Jean-Paut DescHaTermts?,...... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Marcet Lampert. ...| Feb. 12, 1963 | Hon. Héparp Rosicnaup?............ Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. THtocine RIcarRD............... Mar. 18, 1963 |} Hon. J. Watson MacNaucnr’......... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Franx Cwaries McGen......... Mars 18,1963)! ton, Roagur Tamim... /s........... Apr. 22, 1963 
ae oe pete yo “ie - oo Hon Jope Lantisea: iN 22° 1963 
on. WALTER LocKHART GORDON?..... pr. me Aiea i ay. eats Pacey as onc cae uy eh anes F 3 
Hon. Mircuen SHarp?................ Apr. 22, 1963 Hon. Cuarves Mitts Drury?......... Apr. 22, — 
Hon. Azettus Drenis?............., Apr. 22) 1963 Hon. GuxbawRway2:siaes Sell seh «qateen Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Grorez James McIurarre?...... Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Jomn Roserr Nicwonson?....... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Wrutram Moore Brnipicxson?,.-.| Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Harry Hays?................... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Arraur LAIne?................. Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Rent TRemBLay?.............-. Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Maurice LAMoNTAGNE?.......... Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Roperr TascHmREAU............ Apr. 26, 1963 


1 Members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being 
sworn in. 2 Ranks as a Member of the Cabinet. 3 Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 


6.—Duration and Sessions of Parliaments, 1945-63 


Nore.—Similar information for the Ist to the 12th Parliaments, covering the period from Confederation to 
1917, is given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 46; that for the 13th to 17th Parliaments in the 1945 edition, p. 53; and for 
the 18th and 19th Parliaments in the 1957-58 edition, p. 46. 


: Sitting Date of Election, 
Order of Rican Date of Date of Days of | Days of Writs Returnable, 
Parliament Opening Prorogation Session | House of Dissolution, and 
Commons] Length of Parliament!,? 
Ist Sept. 6, 1945 | Dec. 18, 1945 104 76 
2nd | Mar. 14, 1946 | Aug. 31) 1946] 171 misters sane voltae 
20th Parliament..... 8rd Jan. 30, 1947 | July 17, 1947 169 115 A oe 30. 19495 
4th | Dec. 5, 1947 | June 30, 1948} 209 119 ar his ich 
5th Jan. 26, 1949 | Apr. 30, 1949 95 59 Yo oe < 
se Fonte 15, 1949 ee 10, 1949 87 64 
2n Feb. 16, 1950 une 30, 1950 135 90 y 
8rd | Aug. 29, 1950 | Jan. 29, 1951 | 154 Coming lave tan 
2ist Parliament...... 4th Jan. 30, 1951 | Oct. 9, 1951 253 105 ae 13. 19536 
5th Oct. 9, 1951 | Dec. 29, 1951 82 56 3 (item 20d 
6th Feb. 28, 1952 | Nov. 20, 1952 267 87 voy u " 
7th Nov. 20, 1952 | May 14, 1953 176 108 
Ist Nov. 12, 1953 | June 26, 1954 227 139 
2nd | Jan. 7, 1955 | July 28; 1955] 203 140 rns data 
22nd Parliament..... 3rd Jan. 10, 1956 | Aug. 14, 1956 218 152 ees 12’ 19575 
4th Nov. 26, 1956 | Jan. 8, 1957 446 5 ae, dia ea 
5th Jan. 8, 1957 | Apr. 12, 1957 95 71 Ye + . 
June 10, 19573 
28rd Parliament... Ist | Oct. 14, 1957] Feb. 1, 1958] 111 Cia es emer an Os 
5 m., 25d 
Ist May 12, 1958} Sept. 6, 1958 7, 93 
2nd | Jan. 15, 1959 | July 18, 1959 | 185 127 te Ga. 
24th Parliament-.... 3rd Jan. 14, 1960 | Aug. 10, 1960 210 146 en 19) 19625 
4th Nov. 17, 1960 | Sept. 28, 1961 3167 174 3 DE bien 20a 
5th Jan. 18, 1962] Apr. 18, 1962 91 65 OE eae eS 
June 18, 19623 
. July 18, 19624 
25th Parliament..... Ist Sept. 27, 1962 | Feb. 5, 19638 132 72 Feb. 6) 19635 
6 m., 20 d. 
4 Apr. 8, 19633 
26th Parliament..... Ist May 16, 1963 acy _, fats May 8. 19634 
1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parliament in 
years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs to the date 
of dissolution, both days inclusive (B.N.A. Act, Sect. 50). 3 Date of general election. 4 Writs return- 
able. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 5 Includes long adjournment from Noy. 29, 1956 to Jan. 8, 1957. 
7 Includes long adjournment from July 13 to Sept. 7, 1961. 8 Government defeated in House of Commons on 


want of confidence motion. 
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Subsection 2.—The Legislature 


The federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of Canada consisting of 
the Queen, an Upper House styled the Senate, and the House of Commons. Bills may 
originate in either the Senate or the House subject to the provisions of Sect. 53 of the 
British North America Act, 1867, which provides that Bills for the appropriation of any 
part of the public revenue or the imposition of any tax or impost shall originate in the 
House of Commons. Bills must pass both Houses and receive Royal Assent before 
becoming law. In practice most public Bills originate in the House of Commons, although 
there has been a marked increase recently in the introduction of public Bills in the Senate, 
at the instance of the Government, in order that Bills may be dealt with in the Senate 
while the Commons is engaged in other matters such as the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne. Private Bills usually originate in the Senate. The Senate may delay, amend or 
even refuse to pass Bills sent to it from the Commons, but differences are usually settled 
without serious conflict. (See Chap. XXVI for current legislation.) 

Under Sect. 91 of the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1960, the legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada extends to the following matters: the amendment of the 
Constitution of Canada (subject to certain exceptions); the public debt and property; the 
regulation of trade and commerce; unemployment insurance; the raising of money by any 
mode or system of taxation; the borrowing of money on the public credit; postal service; 
the Census and statistics; militia, military and naval service, and defence; the fixing of and 
providing for the salaries and allowances of civil and other officers of the Government 
of Canada; beacons, buoys, lighthouses and Sable Island; navigation and shipping; 
quarantine and the establishment and maintenance of marine hospitals; sea coast and 
inland fisheries; ferries between a province and any British or foreign country or between 
two provinces; currency and coinage, banking, incorporation of banks and the issue of 
paper money; savings banks; weights and measures; bills of exchange and promissory 
notes; interest; legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention and dis- 
covery; copyrights; Indians and lands reserved for the Indians; naturalization and aliens; 
marriage and divorce; the criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal matters; the establishment, main- 
tenance and management of penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted 
in the enumeration of the classes of subjects by these Acts assigned exclusively to the 
legislatures of the provinces. 

Under Sect. 95, the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to agriculture 
and immigration concurrently with provincial legislatures although federal legislation 
is paramount in the event of conflict. By the British North America Act, 1951 (Br. 
Stat. 1950-51, c. 32) it is declared that the Parliament of Canada might make laws in 
relation to old age pensions in Canada but no such law shall affect the operation of any 
provincial laws in relation to old age pensions. 


The Senate.—From an original membership of 72 at Confederation, the Senate, 
through the addition of new provinces and the general growth of population, now has 
102 members, the latest change in representation having been made on the admission of 
Newfoundland to Confederation in 1949. The growth of representation in the Senate 
is traced in the 1940 Year Book, pp. 47-49, and is summarized by province in Table 7. 

Senators are appointed for life by the Governor General by instrument under the 
Great Seal of Canada on the recommendation of the Prime Minister. The actual power 
of appointing Senators resides by constitutional usage in the Prime Minister whose advice 
the Governor General accepts in this regard. In each of the four main divisions of Canada, 
except Quebec, Senators represent the whole of the province for which they are appointed; 
in Quebec one Senator is appointed for each of the 24 electoral divisions of what was 
formerly Lower Canada. The deliberations of the Senate are presided over by a Speaker 
appointed by the Governor General in Council (in effect by the Government) and govern- 
ment business in the Senate is sponsored by the Government Leader in the Senate. 
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7.—Representation in the Senate since Confederation, 1867 


& 1915-} 1949- 
Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 1948 | 1963 


QueHOG., Eee earns se arcesamemnw hi Se 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 


Atlan tio! Provinces Jos5. ee. sce oe von one 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 30 
INO Wa Scobey. il duaas sigeeon scree 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 


New Brunswickihoo i). che act de. 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island.... ere ee ie axe 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Newioundland Sh... 5....'6 9805. " a aiage oon ante is aon ae ee pais 6 
Western Brovinceass.:. fe.(ics). ass Jee 2 5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 24 
Manitoba 2 2 2 3 8 4 vi 4 6 6 
British Columbia : 3 8 8 8 8 8 8 6 6 
askatchewan eld 2 2 4 4 6 6 
PAT DOr tana OE gestern gtoccas Bak. asicis es ve fess eo ar 4 6 6 


The Senate is not a competitor of the House of Commons in the field of legislation 
but, in the main, acts as a second chamber giving further scrutiny to legislation initiated 
in the House of Commons. Under the Constitution, Bills for appropriating any part of 
the public revenue or for imposing a tax or impost must originate in the Commons but 
in every other respect, since both Houses must concur in every piece of legislation, the 
Senate has an equal voice with the House of Commons. 


8.—Members of the Senate, by Province, as at Apr. 30, 1963! 


PDC CI hn ads sinscic ccnts hole <scld «(7 eI Be ERMAN ooo coseeheaeere Hon. Maurice Bourget 
Leaderol the: Goverament:.susa.sasee sosascncc pelt iaw ache ociccs ... Hon. Writ1am Ross Macponatp 
Leader of the Opposition Hon. Atrrep J. Brooxs 


Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of the Parliaments Joun Forres MacNenn 


(Ranked according to seniority, by province. All Senators are entitled to the designation ‘‘Honourable’’.) 


Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 


Newfoundland— Nova Scotia—concluded 
(6 Senators) MacDonatp, JouHn M............... North Sydney 
Barmp, ALEXANDER Boyp O'Leary, CLEMENT A.............. Antigonish 
Pratt, CAuBerT C......... WELCH, F'RANICIC. ois vis dissec 50.010 Wolfville 
Basa, Micuazn G 
Bravuny, Freperick Gorpon i New Brunswick— 
Hieatns, JoHn G.............2.005 Ss (10 Senators) 
Howterr, MALCOUM,.........0..00-- i Ventot, CLARENCE JOSEPH.......... Bathurst 
McLean, ALEXANDER NeEt......... Saint John 
Prince Edward Island— Burcu, Grorce Percrva.......}| South Nelson 
(4 Senators) Fercusson, Murien McQunzen.....| Fredericton 
Grant, THOMAS VINCENT.......... Montague McGranpb, Frep A........... ..| Fredericton Jet. 
INMAN, F. Eusm............. ..| Montague Savom, Caurxts F.,.. Moncton 
MacDownavp, Joun J.......... ..| Charlottetown Taytor, Austin CLAupDB. Salisbury 
Paiuurrs, ORvitte HowarpD Alberton Emerson, CLARENCE V. Saint John 
Brooks, Aurrep J.. .-.| Sussex 
Nova Scotia— Fournmr, Epear E............... Troquois 
(10 Senators) 
Rosertson, Wishart McLm@A....... Truro Quebec— 
Lunenburg (23 Senators—1 vacancy) 
Comeauville Raymonp, Donat,...........0.+0-- Montreal 
Halifax Hucnssen, ADRIAN KNATCHBULL...| Montreal 
Liverpool Howarp, CHARLES BENJAMIN...... Sherbrooke 
Halifax Gourn, Lion Mercimr............. Montreal 
Truro Vin. DROMAS. Sintec Outremont 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 74. 
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§8.—Members of the Senate, by Province, as at Apr. 30, 1963'—concluded 


Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Quebec—concluded Ontario—concluded 
VAILLANCOURT, C YRILLE Lévis GROSART, ALLISTER..........-+---+- Ottawa 
Durwis, VINCENT. hae. eee Montreal Roesertson, JOHN A..........-0.05- Kenora 
DerssuRBAULT, JEAN MaRIE.......-.. Quebec WianistiRA LOAVID Id ).2) a2) cere riires Toronto 
Bourrarp, Paut HEnrr...........- Quebec IBWIISEE, PRHEAL.... 0202 seco sear ei Sudbury 
Joporn, MaritANA BEAUCHAMP...... Montreal 
TremeBiay, Leonarp D. Swerzey..| St. Malachie Manitoba— 
HouRNmER, SARTO! ....c00.pnh sce Montreal (6 Senators) 
MonsONpElpmeM, k crag ser ater Montreal Beausien, ARTHUR LUCIEN.......- St. Jean Baptiste 
RoiwinyC.Grn.. asc eerie Quebec Crerar, THOMAS ALEXANDER Winnipeg 
Pouniot, JEAN FRANGOIS........-..- Riviére du Loup || ZTHorvaupson, Gunnar &..... Winnipeg 
Lerrancors, J. EUGENE............ Montreal Irving, Olive, L....c3sceeeue ..| Winnipeg 
Drouin, Mark Ropert............ Quebec WIZ, SA eee alee eee Winnipeg 
Mito Lone, (04 8. ha eases Trois Riviéres Hikre J: CAMP BEiny ices sen nen ee Winnipeg 
Monette, GUSTAVE... Montreal 
Quart, Josm A........ Sillery Saskatchewan— 
Bravrmn, Louw: P..7)..J. 2288 Montreal (6 Senators) 
FLynn, JACQUES.... Quebec Horner, Rate BYRON..........-+ Blaine Lake 
BouRGer, MAURICHS.....cesee- eee Lévis AsrLttne, WALTER Morey.........| Rosetown 
Woon,’ Tsomis 1...) .eeeee os Regina 
Ontario— BoucHsr, WILLIAM ALBERT......... Prince Albert 

(23 Senators—1 vacancy) Pearson, ArTHUR M.............-.| Lumsden 
Lampert, NoRMAN PuatrT.......... Ottawa HINATYSHYN, JOHN..........0-000 05 Saskatoon 
HayYpEN, SALTER ADRIAN.........-. Toronto 
Paterson, Norman McLeop.......| Fort William Alberta— 
Davies, WILLIAM RUPERT.......... Toronto (6 Senators) : 
CampsELL, GORDON PETER........-. Toronto Biase ARisTibMs, ..ns se. «21 dea keee Edmonton 
Tayior, Wiu11AM Horace.........- Brantford GursHaw, Frep WILIAM.......... Medicine Hat 
BrsHop, CHARLES LAWRENCE....... Ottawa SraMBAuUGH, J. WESLEY.........---. Bruce 
Rogsuck, ARTHUR WENTWORTH. ..| Toronto CAMERON, DONALD........-+..+-++- Edmonton 
Wooprow, ALAN L.............+-- Toronto GLADSTONE, JAMES,.............5+5 Cardston 
Macponaup, WittraM Ross........- Brantford Bucwanan, JOHN A...........00655 Edmonton 
Common ¥, JOHN Jen cnrsmcicn ita os Ottawa 
Cron, Davin sAterie. wones ee ve Toronto British Columbia— 
Lronargp, T. D’Arcy.... Toronto (6 Senators) 
Wurrr, Grorcr STANLEY. Madoc Farris, Joan WALLACE DE Brquz...| Vancouver 
Sutivan, JosppH A........ Toronto TURGHON, JAMES GRAY... .ustunues Vancouver 
CHogunrts, LIONEL. .....- 000-5004 Ottawa Mc Keren, STANLEY STEWART.....-. Vancouver 
Wiunrs: Hike veAWee essere sts or Toronto Reis THOMAS, meas ae New Westminster 
McCourcueon, M. Watuace......... Toronto Hopes NANCY. (oon omer nae es Victoria 
O'Leary, M. GRATTAN..........565 Ottawa Smrrn, SrpNeyY JOHN.............6- Kamloops 


1 Any changes occurring between Apr. 30, 1963 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to 


this volume. 


The House of Commons.—The British North America Act, 1867 provided that in 
respect of representation in the House of Commons the Province of Quebec should have 
the fixed number of sixty-five members and that there should be assigned to each of the 
other provinces such a number of members as would bear the same proportion to the 
number of its population as the number sixty-five bears to the number of the population 
of Quebec. This Act also provided that on the completion of a census in 1871 and of each 
subsequent decennial census the representation of the several provinces should be re- 
adjusted from time to time provided the proportionate representation of the provinces as 
prescribed by the Act were not thereby disturbed. 

In the session of 1946 the House of Commons adopted a resolution stating that the 
effect of the provisions of the British North America Act relating to representation had 
not been satisfactory in that proportionate representation of the provinces according to 
population had not been maintained and that a more equitable apportionment of members 
to the various provinces could be effected if readjustments were made on the basis of the 


population of all the provinces taken as a whole. 


The Act was amended accordingly in 


1946 to provide a new rule to regulate representation in the House of Commons. Generally 
speaking, representation was fixed as follows:— 


The membership assigned to each province shall be computed by dividing the total popula- 


tion of the provinces by two hundred and fift 


province by the quotient so obtained. 


y-four and by dividing the population of each 
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This rule, employed in the redistribution of representation made in 1947, was effective 
in the General Election of 1949. 

After the completion of the 1951 Census it was apparent that as a result of a wartime 
shift of population a substantial reduction in the representation of the Province of Saskat- 
chewan would ensue under the rules then regulating representation. Accordingly, in an 
effort to eliminate sharp reductions in provincial representation from one census to another, 
the British North America Act was again amended to provide representation on the 
following basis:— 


“Sect. 51.—(1) Subject as hereinafter provided, the number of members of the House of 
Commons shall be two hundred and sixty-three and the representation of the provinces therein 
shall forthwith upon the coming into force of this section and thereafter on the completion of 
each decennial census be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such time as 
the Parliament of Canada from time to time provides, subject and according to the following 
rules:— 

“1. There shall be assigned to each of the provinces a number of members computed 
by dividing the total population of the provinces by two hundred and sixty-one and by 
dividing the population of each province by the quotient so obtained, disregarding, except 
as hereinafter in this section provided, the remainder, if any, after the said process of 
division. 

“2. If the total number of members assigned to all the provinces pursuant to rule one 
is less than two hundred and sixty-one, additional members shall be assigned to the 
provinces (one to a province) having remainders in the computation under rule one com- 
mencing with the province having the largest remainder and continuing with the other 
provinces in the order of the magnitude of their respective remainders until the total number 
of members assigned is two hundred and sixty-one, 

“3. Notwithstanding anything in this section, if upon completion of a computation 
under rules one and two, the number of members to be assigned to a province is less than 
the number of senators representing the said province, rules one and two shall cease to 
apply in respect of the said province, and there shall be assigned to the said province a 
number of members equal to the said number of senators, 

“4, In the event that rules one and two cease to apply in respect of a province then, 
for the purpose of computing the number of members to be assigned to the provinces in 
respect of which rules one and two continue to apply, the total population of the provinces 
shall be reduced by the number of the population of the province in respect of which rules 
one and two have ceased to apply and the number two hundred and sixty-one shall be 
reduced by the number of members assigned to such province pursuant to rule three. 

“5. On any such readjustment the number of members for any province shall not be 
reduced by more than fifteen per cent below the representation to which such province was 
entitled under rules one to four of this subsection at the last preceding readjustment of the 
representation of that province, and there shall be no reduction in the representation of 
any province as a result of which that province would have a smaller number of members 
than any other province that according to the results of the then last decennial census did 
not have a larger population; but for the purposes of any subsequent readjustment of repre- 
sentation under this section any increase in the number of members of the House of 
Commons resulting from the application of this rule shall not be included in the divisor 
mentioned in rules one to four of this subsection. 

“6. Such readjustment shall not take effect until the termination of the then existing 
Parliament. 

“(2) The Yukon Territory as constituted by chapter forty-one of the Statutes of Canada, 
1901, shall be entitled to one member, and such other part of Canada not comprised within a 
province as may from time to time be defined by the Parliament of Canada shall be entitled 
to one member.’”’ (RSC 1952, c. 304.) 


The principal effect of these latest rules is that the representation of any province 
shall not be reduced by more than 15 p.c. at any one readjustment, subject however 
to the qualification that the rule shall not work out in such manner that the representation 
of a province with a smaller population shall be greater than any province with a larger 
population. : 
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Subsequently, Parliament enacted a measure, “An Act to readjust the Representation 
in the House of Commons, 1952”, effective in the General Election of 1953, which provided 
that representation in the House of Commons shall be on the following basis:— 


“Sect. 2.—Eighty-five members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province 
of Ontario, seventy-five for the Province of Quebec, twelve for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
ten for the Province of New Brunswick, fourteen for the Province of Manitoba, twenty-two 
for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, seventeen 
for the Province of Saskatchewan, seventeen for the Province of Alberta, seven for the Province 
of Newfoundland, one for the Yukon Territory and one for Mackenzie district of the Northwest 
Territories, thus making a total of two hundred and sixty-five members.’’ (RSC 1952, 


c. 334.) 
The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the 26 General 
Elections since Confederation is given in Table 9. 


9.—Representation in the House of Commons, as at Federal General Elections 1867-1963 


1953, 
1925 | 1935 1957 

“| . 1874 1887 | 1896 1908 | 1917 
Province or Territory | 1867 | 1872 1882 1904 1926 | 1940 | 1949 | 1958 
1878 1891 | 1900 1911 | 1921 | 3939 | 1945 1962 
1963 
(Oni Oey e sqanbeuar auraye 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 83 85 
Quebec. .0.t vee ..| 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 73 75 
Nova Scotia.... wae 9. 21 21 21 21 20 18 18 16 4 12 13 12 
New Brunswick... lhl 16 16 16 16 14 13 13 11 11 10 10 10 
Manitoba......---2-5--+-- ce 4 4 5 5 of 10 10 15 17 17 16 14 
British Columbia........ ae 6 6 6 6 6 7 7 13 14 16 18 22 
Prince Edward Island....| «.- ae 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan.........-. on abs a5 ae \ 4 4 10{ 10 16 21 21 20 17 
Alberta: dnc. desee. oe ee oe aie erent 7 12 16 17 17 17 
Wailkonaace entre eat 1 1 1 1 rT 1 { 1 
Mackenzie River, N.W.T.|) °° Eee sis is Eee yi 1 
Newfoundland..........- ae ato “£5 an oon Eon wee het O03 0 toa 7 7 
Motals..:).+ eee cies 181 | 200| 206 | 211| 215 | 213 | 214 | 221 | 235 245 | 245 | 262) 265 


Under their parliamentary system of representation, based on a “constitution similar 
in principle to that of the United Kingdom”, the people of Canada elect representatives 
having various political party affiliations. In a general election, the Canadian electorate 
not only determines what political party leader shall be called on to form the Government 
of the day, but it also decides which of the parties is to become the Official Opposition. — 
Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition occupies an essential place in constitutions based on the 
British parliamentary system, in that its function is to oppose or criticize in debate the 
Government in power—an essential to good government at all times. The Official Opposi- 
tion is founded, like such institutions as the Cabinet and the Prime Ministership, on un- 
written custom that has become firmly established. Although the position of Leader of the 
Opposition is not recognized in the British North America Act, it received statutory acknowl- 
edgment in the Canadian Parliament in 1905 when the Senate and House of Commons Act 
(SC 1905, c. 43, Sect. 2) provided an additional sessional allowance to ‘‘the member occupy- 
ing the recognized position of Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons’’. 

The final list of Members of the House of Commons as elected at the Twenty-Sixth 
General Election of Apr. 8, 1963, was not available at the time of the printing of this 
Chapter and will be placed in an Appendix to this volume. 


Indemnities and Allowances.—Members of the Senate receive a sessional allowance 
at the rate of $8,000 per annum. In addition they receive at the end of each calendar 
year an annual expense allowance of $2,000 which is subject to income tax. The member 
of the Senate occupying the recognized position of Leader of the Government in the Senate 
is paid, in addition to his sessional allowance, an annual allowance of $10,000, and to 


the member of the Senate occupying the recognized position of Leader of the Opposition 
in the Senate there is paid, in addition to his sessional allowance, an annual allowance 
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of $6,000; but if the Leader of the Government is in receipt of a salary under the Salaries 
Act, the annual allowance is not paid. Members of the House of Commons are paid a 
sessional allowance at the rate of $8,000 per annum. In addition they receive $2,000 as 
an expense allowance paid at the end of each calendar year. This allowance, except that 
for Ministers of the Crown and for the Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, 
is not subject to income tax. The remuneration of the Prime Minister is $25,000 a year 
and of a Cabinet Minister and the Leader of the Opposition $15,000 a year in addition to 
the sessional allowance and expense allowance each receives as a Member of Parliament. 
A Cabinet Minister is also entitled to a motor car allowance of $2,000. The remuneration 
of a Minister without Portfolio is $7,500 a year in addition to the sessional allowance and 
expense allowance, the latter taxable. The Speaker of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Commons each receives, besides the sessional allowance and expense allowance, 
a salary of $9,000 and a motor car allowance of $1,000 and each is entitled to $3,000 in lieu of 
a residence. The Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons receives a salary of $6,000 
and an allowance of $1,500 in lieu of a residence. The Deputy Chairman of Committees 
receives an annual allowance of $2,000. Parliamentary Secretaries to the Ministers of 
the Crown receive $8,000 sessional allowance as Members of Parliament, $4,000 a year as 
Parliamentary Secretaries and the $2,000 expense allowance paid to all Members of 
Parliament. 


The Federal Franchise.—The present federal franchise laws are contained in the 
Canada Elections Act (SC 1960, c. 39). The franchise is conferred upon all Canadian 
citizens or British subjects, men and women, who have attained the age of 21 years, are 
ordinarily resident in the electoral district on the date of the issue of the writ ordering 
an election and, in the case of British subjects other than Canadian citizens, have been 
ordinarily resident in Canada for twelve months prior to polling day at such election. 
Persons denied the right to vote are:— 

(1) the Chief Electoral Officer and the Assistant Chief Electoral Officer; 

(2) judges appointed by the Governor General in Council; 

(3) the returning officer for each electoral district; 

(4) persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the commission 

of any offence; 

(5) persons restrained of their liberty or deprived of the management of their property by 

reason of mental disease; and 

(6) persons disqualified under any law relating to the disqualification of electors for corrupt 

and illegal practices. 

Prior to July 1, 1960, the list of persons denied the right to vote included “Indians 
ordinarily resident on an Indian reserve who were not members of His Majesty’s Forces 
in World Wars I or II or who did not execute a waiver of exemption under the Indian 
Act from taxation on and in respect of personal property”. Legislation proclaimed on the 
above-mentioned date confers upon all Indians who have attained the age of 21 years 
the right to vote at federal elections, without taking from them any of the rights and 
privileges to which they are entitled under the Indian Act. 

The Canadian Forces Voting Rules set out in Schedule II to the Canada Elections 
Act prescribe voting procedure for members of the Armed Forces of Canada and also for 
veterans in receipt of treatment or domiciliary care in certain institutions. 


Subsection 3.—The Judiciary 


The Federal Judiciary 

The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Sect. 101 of the British North America 
Act to provide from time to time for the constitution, maintenance and organization of a 
general Court of Appeal for Canada and for the establishment of any additional courts for 
the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under this provision, Parliament has 
established the Supreme Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and certain 
miscellaneous courts, 
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Supreme Court of Canada.—This Court, first established in 1875 and now governed 
by the Supreme Court Act (RSC 1952, c. 259), consists of a chief justice, who is called 
the Chief Justice of Canada, and eight puisne judges. The chief justice and the puisne 
judges are appointed by the Governor in Council and they hold office during good be- 
haviour but are removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the 
House of Commons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The 
Court sits at Ottawa and exercises general appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in 
civil and criminal cases. The Court is also required to consider and advise upon questions 
referred to it by the Governor in Council and it may also advise the Senate or the House 
of Commons on private Bills referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the Senate 
or of the House of Commons. 

Appeals may be brought from any final judgment of the highest court of final resort 
in a province in any case where the amount or value of the matter in controversy exceeds 
the sum of $10,000. An appeal may be brought from any other final judgment with leave 
of the highest court of final resort in the province; if such court refuses to grant leave the 
Supreme Court of Canada may grant leave to appeal. The Supreme Court may grant 
leave to appeal from any judgment whether final or not. Appeals in respect of indictable 
offences are regulated by the Criminal Code. Appeals from federal courts are regulated 
by the statute establishing such courts. The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in all cases is final and conclusive. 


10.—Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada, as at Apr. 30, 1963 


(In order of seniority) 


Date 


Name of 
Appointment 


Hon. Chief Justice RoBmRT TASCHEREAU. ...... 0c. cee eee eer cece eee ener ence tees ence essence ens 1963! 
Hon. Justice Joon R. CARTWRIGHT... .... 0. 0c eee eee eee teeter eee e eee e eens oe 1949 
Hon. Justice J. H. GERALD FAUTEUX......<.-+-++55 = E 1949 
Hon. Justice Doveras CHARLES ABBOTT.. ag c 1954 


Hon. Justice Ronatp MARTLAND.......-- 1958 
Hon. Justice WiLFRED JUDSON..........- 5, 1958 
Hon. Justice RovAND A. RItCHIl. . 2.2... 2-2-2. severe emcee ee toes rine rman ciecine tetice sininie sense ue 

962 


Hon. Justice EMMETT M. HALh......... cece cece cece reece tener ence ent nen eben esenenesnsceerenes 
One vacancy as at Apr. 30, 1963. 


1 First appointed as a Judge of the Supreme Court, Feb. 9, 1940. 


Exchequer Court of Canada.—The Exchequer Court was first established in 1875 
as part of the Supreme Court of Canada but is now a separate court governed by the 
Exchequer Court Act (RSC 1952, c. 98). The Court consists of a president and six 
puisne judges who are appointed by the Governor in Council. The president and the 
puisne judges hold office during good behaviour but may be removed by the Governor 
General on address of the Senate and the House of Commons. They cease to hold office 
upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa and also at any other place 
in Canada where sittings may be fixed by the Court. The jurisdiction of the Court 
extends to cases where claims are made by or against the Crown in right of Canada. 
Proceedings against the Crown are taken by petition of right pursuant to the Petition of 
Right Act (RSC 1952, c. 210). 

An appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any final judgment of the 
Exchequer Court in which the amount in controversy exceeds $500; an appeal also lies 
with leave of the Supreme Court in certain cases where the amount in controversy does 
not exceed $500 or where the judgment is not final. 

The Exchequer Court also exercises admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. This was 
first conferred in 1891 by the Admiralty Act (SC 1891, c. 29) and is now governed by 
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the Admiralty Act (RSC 1952, c. 1). Under this statute, the Exchequer Court is con- 
tinued as a Court of Admiralty. The president and puisne judges of the Exchequer Court 
exercise admiralty jurisdiction throughout the whole of Canada. In addition, Canada 
is divided into various admiralty districts; a district judge in admiralty is appointed for 
each district. Appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada from judgments of the president 
or the puisne judges are governed by the general appeal provisions in the Exchequer Court 
Act. Appeals may be taken from a final judgment of a district judge in admiralty either 
to the Exchequer Court or direct to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Miscellaneous Courts.—Railway Act—The Railway Act, 1903 (RSC 1952, c. 234) 
established the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada as a court of record; by 
the Transport Act, 1938 (RSC 1952, c. 271) the name was changed to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners for Canada. This Court exercises jurisdiction with respect to 
railway matters. The Governor in Council is given jurisdiction to vary any order of the 
Board and an appeal lies from the Board to the Supreme Court of Canada upon a question 
of jurisdiction or a question of law. 


Bankruptcy Act.—By virtue of Sect. 91(21) of the British North America Act, 1867, 
Parliament has exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to bankruptcy and insolvency. 
By the Bankruptcy Act (RSC 1952, c. 14) the superior courts of the provinces are con- 
stituted bankruptcy courts; original jurisdiction is conferred upon the trial courts and 
appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the appeal courts of the provinces. 


Income Tax Act and Estate Tax Act.—By the Income Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 148) 
the Tax Appeal Board is established consisting of a chairman and not fewer than two or 
more than four members with jurisdiction over appeals against income tax assessments. 
A further appeal may be taken to the Exchequer Court. Under the Estate Tax Act 
(SC 1958, c. 29) the Tax Appeal Board also has jurisdiction to hear appeals from assess- 
ments under that Act. 


Provincial and Territorial Judiciaries* 


Certain provisions of the British North America Act govern to some extent the 
provincial judiciaries. Under Sect. 92 (14) the legislature of each province exclusively 
may make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province including the 
constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of 
criminal jurisdiction. Sect. 96 provides that the Governor General shall appoint the 
judges of the superior, district. and county courts in each province, except those of the 
courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Sect. 100 provides that the salaries, 
allowances and pensions of judges of the superior, district and county courts (except the 
courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) are to be fixed and provided by the 
Parliament of Canada and these are set out in the Judges Act (RSC 1952, c¢. 159 and 
amendments). Under Sect. 99, the judges of the superior courts hold office during good 
behaviour but are removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the 
House of Commons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The 
tenure of office of district and county court judges is fixed by the Judges Act as being 
during good behaviour and their residence within the area for which the court is established. 


All provinces have minor courts with limited civil and criminal jurisdiction, the 
judges of which are appointed by provincial authority as, for example, justices of the 
peace, magistrates and juvenile court judges. Except in Quebec, there are county or 
district courts of each province with limited jurisdiction varying from $500 to $2,500 
in amount. Each province has a superior court with virtually unlimited jurisdiction 
variously known as Court of Queen’s Bench, Supreme Court, Superior Court, etc. There 
is also a Court of Appeal in each province. 


The Yukon Act and the Northwest Territories Act each provide for a superior court 
of record in and for the Territory, called the Territorial Court, and consisting of one or 


* More detailed information concerning provincial judiciaries is given in the 1954 Year Book, pp, 48-55, 
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more judges appointed by the Governor in Council. The judges of the Territorial Court 
of the Yukon Territory are ex officio judges of the Territorial Court of the Northwest 
Territories and vice versa. In 1960 the two Acts were amended to provide for a Court 
of Appeal in each of the Territories. Police magistrates and justices of the peace have 
jurisdiction in minor civil and criminal cases. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Governments* 


In each of the provinces, the Queen is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor acts on the advice and 
with the assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council which is responsible to the Legis- 
lature and resigns office under circumstances similar to those described on p. 68 con- 
cerning the Federal Government. 


The Legislature of each province is unicameral, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and a Legislative Assembly, except for the Province of Quebec where there is a Legislative 
Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. 


The Legislative Assembly is elected by the people for a statutory term of five years 
but may be dissolved within that period by the Lieutenant-Governor on the advice of the 
Premier of the province. 

The source of legislative authority of the Provincial Legislatures is the British North 
America Act, 1867 (Br. Stat. 1867, c. 3 and amendments). Under Sect. 92 of the Act the 
Legislature of each province exclusively may make laws in relation to the following 
matters: amendment of the constitution of the province except as regards the Lieutenant- 
Governor; direct taxation within the province; borrowing of money on the credit of the 
province; establishment and tenure of provincial offices and appointment and payment of 
provincial officers; the management and sale of public lands belonging to the province and 
of the timber and wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of 
public and reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in and for the 
province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; shop, saloon, 
tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of provincial or municipal 
revenue; local works and undertakings other than interprovincial or international lines of 
ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which, though wholly situated within one 
province, are declared by the Federal Parliament to be for the general advantage either 
of Canada or of two or more provinces; the incorporation of companies with provincial 
objects; the solemnization of marriage in the province; property and civil rights in the 
province; the administration of justice in the province including the constitution, main- 
tenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction 
including procedure in civil matters in these courts; the imposition of punishment by fine, 
penalty or imprisonment for enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the 
aforesaid subjects; generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 

Further, in and for each province the Legislature exclusively may, under Sect. 93, 
make laws in relation to education subject to certain restrictions relating to the establish- 
ment of schools by religious minorities. These powers with similar restrictions were 
conferred on the more recently admitted provinces on their inclusion in the federation. 

The Provincial Legislatures may also make laws under Sect. 95 in relation to agri- 


culture and immigration, subject to any laws of the Parliament of Canada in relation to 
these subjects. 


Provincial Franchise.—Details regarding qualifications and disqualifications of the 
franchise are contained in the Elections Act of each province. In general, every person, 
male or female, at the age of 21 years who is a Canadian citizen or other British subject, 


* The information given in Subsections 1 to 10 of this Section is brought up to Apr. 30, 1963. Any important 
changes occurring between that date and the time of going to press will be found in an Appendix to this volume. 
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who complies with certain residence requirements in the province and the electoral district 
of polling and who falls under no statutory disqualifications, is entitled to vote. These 
qualifications apply with modifications to voters in most provinces. The principal excep- 


tions give voting privileges to persons in Quebec and Saskatchewan at the age of 18 and in 
Alberta and British Columbia at 19 years. 


Subsection 1.—Newfoundland 


The Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Assembly has 42 members elected 
for a term of five years. The Legislature elected Nov. 19, 1962 is the 33rd in the history 
of Newfoundland and the 5th since Confederation. 


Since the date of Confederation, Mar. 31, 1949, the province has had four Lieutenant- 
Governors: the Hon. Sir Albert Joseph Walsh commissioned Apr. 1, 1949; the Hon. Lt.-Col. 
Sir Leonard Outerbridge commissioned Sept. 5, 1949; the Hon. Campbell Macpherson 
commissioned Dec. 16, 1957; and the Hon. Fabian O’Dea commissioned Mar. 1, 1963. 
The first Ministry, formed on July 13, 1949 under the leadership of the Hon. Joseph R. 
Smallwood, was still in office on Apr. 30, 1963. 

The Premier receives a salary of $10,000 and the other Cabinet Ministers $9,000 per 
annum, plus a sessional indemnity of $3,333.33 and a travelling and expense allowance of 
$2,166.66. Each member of the House of Assembly receives a sessional indemnity of 
$3,333.33 plus a travelling and expense allowance of $1,666.66. An additional allowance 
of $3,000 is made to the Leader of the Opposition. 


11.—First Ministry of Newfoundland, as at Apr. 30, 1963 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Nov. 19, 1962: 34 Liberal, 7 Progressive Conservative and 
1 Independent.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and Minister of Economic Develop- 


IDEAGT 50% «rsa Nooo eevee cial nee sae Hon, 1949 | Apr. 1, 1949 
Attorney Generalin:.cacdcccceten een ees Hon. 1949 | Apr. 1, 1949 
Minister of Mines, Agriculture and Resources|} Hon. : 1949 | May 1, 1957 
Minjster‘of/Labourt nen: Son occene ee ee Hon, 1950 | Apr. 4, 1950 
Minister of Finance............. .-| Hon B 1949 | May 1, 1957 
Minister of Public Works -| Hon a 1950 | May 1, 1957 
Minister of Highways................ ..| Hon. R 1952 | May 11, 1959 
Minister without Portfolio.................. Hon. 6 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 
Minister of Public Welfare and Solicitor Feb. 15, 1963 

ONGTAR IR er rctasrercie eye ace Meee on. Mytus P. Murray 1951 { Apr. 10, 1955 
Minister of Provincial Affairs................ Hon. J. T. CHEESEMAN........... 1957 | Feb. 15, 1963 
Minister‘of (Healthy ioe. 8 (nis Uh ack panei Hon. J. M. McGrarn... BA 5, 1956 | Aug. 7, 1956 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Supply....| Hon. B. J. Apsorr...... 1957 | May 1, 1957 
Minister of Education...............-.c0000- Hon. G. A. Frecxer... mn : 1959 | Aug. 26, 1959 
Minister of) Fisheries) ......c.cs0000le0s08 606 Hons Mean eye ee 1961 | Feb. 15, 1963 


Subsection 2.—Prince Edward Island 


The Government of Prince Edward Island consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Hon. F. W. Hyndman, Lieutenant- 
Governor at Apr. 30, 1963, was commissioned to office Mar. 31, 1958. Lieutenant- 
Governors from Confederation (1873) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 105. 

The General Assembly elected Dec. 10, 1962 is the 50th in the history of Prince 
Edward Island Legislatures and the 25th since Confederation. It has 30 members from 
15 electoral districts who serve for a statutory term of five years. One half of the members 
of the Legislative Assembly are elected on a property vote. Each district elects one 
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Councillor (elected on a property vote) and one Assembly member (elected on a general 
franchise vote). Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, 
p. 105. 

The annual salary of the Premier is $8,000 and that of a Cabinet Minister $5,000. 
Each member of the Assembly is paid $2,000 for each session attended by him and an 
additional $1,000 tax free as indemnity for expenses and travelling. The Speaker is paid an 
additional $666.60 and a further additional $333.40 tax free as indemnity for expenses and 
travelling. The Leader of the Opposition is paid an additional $1,000 and a further addi- 
tional $500 fax free for expenses and travelling. 


12._Legislatures of Prince Edward Island, 1935-62, as at Apr. 30, 1963 


Norz.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 75, and for 1924-35 in the 
1938 edition, p. 110 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
July 28, 1985 |! 18th... en cian nieie nels wicie sin viene «alanis 5 Sept. 25, 1935 Apr. 21, 1939 
May 18, 1939 Ide Aare nr Acocip uk ogtro Gpbanbbe ao mcs 4 Mar. 20, 1940 Aug. 20, 1943 
Carita 1943 wal |, 20th ae cee Pt ath eta tae 4 Feb. 15, 1944 | Oct. 27, 1947 
Dec. 11, 1947 DAS ote starr ieee meatier oi as eareagivare 5 Feb. 24, 1948 Mar. 30, 1951 
Apr 26, 1951 YANG 6 as weds Oat Creed it mo Se 6 Oct. 23, 1951 Apr. 27, 1955 
May 25, 1955 DENCE ters ogee ON COT aE Ones 4 Feb. 2, 1956 Aug. 3, 1959 
Sept oot ea Bee le AM aiacaseeeon oe tarts AGG 4 Mar. 1, 1960 Nov. 8, 1962 
Dec. 10, 1962 PHO te Onin RPO er oii DRIED GRA CRT Coo ac 1 Mar. 14, 1963 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1968. 


13.—_T wenty-Fourth Ministry of Prince Edward Island, as at Apr. 30, 1963 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Dec. 10, 1962: 19 Progressive Conservative and 11 Liberal.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 
Premier and President of the Executive 
Coun). ee aoe cage Soe eke eee Hon. Watrer R. SHAw.........- Sept. 16, 1959 | Sept. 16, 1959 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 
(achwaySncae a inion na eek arcs esac Hon. J. Pome MarHuson........ Sept. 16, 1959 | Jan. 3, 1963 
Minister of Education... 0... ..<20.:0000-0-+5 Hon. L. Grores Dewar......... Sept. 16, 1959 | Jan. 3, 1963 
Minister of Industry and Natural Resources 
and Minister of Fisheries................-- Hon. Leo F. Rossttar..........- Sept. 16, 1959 | Jan. 3, 1963 
Minister of Health tii. osc. sae cape - eee Hon. Huserr B. McNenw....... Sept. 16, 1959 | Jan. 3, 1963 
Provincial Treasurer, Attorney and Advo- 
eate General bil. tees. chi- -qeds +h wecnane Hon. M, ALBAN FARMER......... Jan. 3, 1963 | Jan. 3, 1963 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Tourist 
Development and Minister of Municipal 
LNG iene ooh a coe ee Conc ont aaa ane Hon. J. Davin STEWART......... Sept. 16, 1959 | Jan. 3, 1963 
Minister of Welfare and Labour ...| Hon. Henry W. WEDGE......... Sept. 16, 1959 | Jan. 3, 1963 
Minister of Agriculture:. 6.0.20. 20. cece sees Hon. ANDREW B. MacRae....... Sept. 16, 1960 | Jan. 3, 1963 


Subsection 3.—Nova Scotia 


The Government of Nova Scotia consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a House of Assembly. The Hon. H. P. MacKeen, Lieutenant-Governor at 
Apr. 30, 1963, was commissioned to office Mar. 1, 1963. Lieutenant-Governors from 
Confederation (1867) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 106. 


The Legislature has 43 members elected for a maximum term of five years. The 
Legislature elected June 7, 1960 is the 47th in Nova Scotia’s history and the 24th since 
Confederation. Premiers since Confederation are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 107. 

The Premier of the province receives a salary of $12,000 per annum and each Cabinet. 
Minister a salary of $10,000 per annum. Each member of the House of Assembly receives 
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a sessional indemnity of $3,200 and an allowance of $1,600 for expenses incidental to the 
discharge of his duties. The Leader of the Opposition receives an allowance of $6,000 
in addition to his sessional indemnity. 


14.—Legislatures of Nova Scotia, 1933-61, as at Apr. 30, 1963 


Nore.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 76, and for 1924-33 in the 
1938 edition, p. 111. 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 22, 1933 4 Mar. 1, 1934 May 20, 1937 
June 29, 1937 4 Mar. 1, 1938 Sept. 19, 1941 
Oct. 28, 1941 4 Feb. 19, 1942 Sept. 12, 1945 
Oct. 23, 1945 4 Mar. 14, 1946 Apr. 27, 1949 
June 9, 1949 4 Mar. 21, 1950 Apr. 14, 1953 
May 26, 1953 3 Feb. 24, 1954 Sept. 20, 1956 
Oct. 30, 1956 3 Feb. 27, 1957 Apr. 26, 1960 
June 7, 1960 1 Feb. 8, 1961 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1963. 


15.—Seventeenth Ministry of Nova Scotia, as at Apr. 30, 1963 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 7, 1960: 27 Progressive Conservative, 15 Liberal and 
1 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and Minister of Education.......... Hon. R, L. Sranrrenp............ Noy. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Finance and Economics and 

Chairman of the Nova Scotia Power Ma. 2. 1962 

(COMMISSION Sl. Lee a ohne eee kes Sete ee EV On Gir ds, SMITE NUNES, «noah ae Nov. 20, 1956 Now. 20 1956 
Attorney General and Minister of Public 

ERCALMIE yj Meen qom ee Boca coe teens sae Hon. R. A. Donanor............ Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 

DS Sa Wicd bones a Hon SPT P Hey. Beh fc .crsas Nov. 20, 1956 |(q7o¥" 72> 1988 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing and Noy. 20, 1956 

Minister of Lands and Forests............. Hon. E. D. Haururton......... Nov. 20, 1956 ipl 97” 1959 
Minister of Trade and Industry.............. Hon. E. A. Manson............. Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister July 27, 1959 

Of Mia Dour eee ciinae eu aL ceri A. Hon. N. L. FeRGuUSSON.......... Nov. 20, 1956 May 2” 1962 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Public Oct. 20, 1960 

Welfare and Minister in charge of Emer-}| Hon. W. 8S. KenNepy Jonss..... Apr. 21, 1960 |;Oct. 20, 1960 

gency Measures Organization............. May 2, 1962 
Minister of Mines and Minister in charge of D 12, 1961 

thesLiquor iControl-Act 30 5.¢-0261 aspen Hon. Donaup M. Smiru.......... Oct. 18, 1960 Oak, 13° 1960 
Minister without Portfolio................+. Hon. Grorce A. Burripae...... Oct. 13, 1960] Oct. 13, 1960 


Subsection 4.—New Brunswick 


The Government of New Brunswick has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. The Hon. J. Leonard O’Brien, Lieutenant-Governor at Apr. 30, 
1963, was commissioned to office June 6, 1958. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation 
(1867) are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 108. 

The Legislature elected Apr. 22, 1963 is the 45th in New Brunswick’s history and the 
18th since Confederation. It has 52 members who are elected for a statutory term of 
five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 108. 
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The Premier receives $7,500 per annum in addition to the salary for any other port- 
folio he may hold. The salary of each Cabinet Minister is $10,000 and the amount paid as 
indemnity to each member of the House of Assembly is $3,400 plus an additional $1,700 
allowance for expenses. The Leader of the Opposition receives an additional $6,000 and 
the Speaker receives an allowance of $4,000 in addition to the regular indemnity. 


16.—Legislatures of New Brunswick, 1935-63, as at Apr. 30, 1963 


Nove.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 77, and for 1924-35 in the 
1938 edition, p. 112. 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 27, 1935 4 Mar. 5, 1936 Oct. 26, 1939 
Nov. 20, 1939 5 Apr. 4, 1940 July 10, 1944 
Aug. 28, 1944 4 Feb. 20, 1945 May 18, 1948 
June 28, 1948 4 Mar. 8, 1949 July 16, 1952 
Sept. 22, 1952 4 Feb. 12, 1953 Apr. 17, 1956 
June 18, 1956 4 Feb. 21, 1957 May 19, 1960 
June 27, 1960 3 Nov. 17, 1960 Mar. 12, 1963 
Apr. 22, 1963 1 a 


Legislature not yet in session at Apr. 30, 1963. 


17._Twenty-Third Ministry of New Brunswick, as at Apr. 30, 1963 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Apr. 22, 1963: 31 Liberal and 21 Progressive Conservative.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and Attorney General Hon. Louris J. RosicHaup 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Finance......... Hon. L. G. DesBrisaY..... as 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Lands and Mines Hon. H. G. Crocxmr....... ae 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Education .. Hon. Henry G. Irwin.......... 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Public Works. 1960 | July 12, 1960 


Minister of Agriculture......... Hon. J. ApRrmN LEVESQUE....... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Health and S Hon. Gzrores L. Dumont.......- July 12, 1960} July 12, 1960 
Minister of Labour..............2008- Hon. Kenneta J. WEBBER....... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Municipal Affairs. ..| Hon. JosepH E. LEBiaANc.......- July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Chairman, New Brunswick Electric Power 

Commission. sa stlaas te ceen es ease ee Hon. Donaup HARPHR..........+ July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Youth and Welfare.............. Hon. WmuraM R. Dourrm......... July 12, 1960 | Nov. 30, 1960 
Minister of Industry and Development...... Hon. Micnen FourRNIER........-- July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 


Subsection 5.—Quebec 


The Government of Quebec consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a bicameral legislature—the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. The 
Hon. Paul Comtois, Lieutenant-Governor at Apr. 30, 1963, was commissioned to office 
Oct. 6, 1961. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 1959 are cited in the 
1960 Year Book, p. 109. 


The Legislative Council has 24 members nominated for life by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. The Legislative Assembly has 95 elected members and, like the 
Legislative Council, has the power to bring forward Bills relating to civil and administra- 
tive matters and to the amendment or repeal of existing laws. A Bill to be approved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor must have received the assent of both Houses. Only the Legis- 
lative Assembly can bring forward a Bill requiring the expenditure of public money. The 
maximum life of a Legislature is five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are 
listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 110, 
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Each member of the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly receives a 
sessional indemnity of $6,700, plus an expense allowance of $3,300. In addition to this 
sessional indemnity and allowance, the Premier receives an annual indemnity of $12,000, an 
expense allowance of $4,000 and a lodging allowance of $2,000; Ministers with Portfolio 
each receive an annual indemnity of $10,000 plus a $5,000 expense allowance; Ministers 
without Portfolio each receive an indemnity of $5,000 plus a $2,000 expense allowance; the 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly receives an indemnity of $8,000, an expense allowance 
of $1,000 and a lodging allowance of $1,000 and the Deputy Speaker receives an indemnity 
of $5,000 and an expense allowance of $1,000; the Leader of the Opposition in the Assembly 
receives an indemnity of $8,000, an expense allowance of $2,000 and a lodging allowance of 
$2,000; the Leader of the Government and the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative 
Council each receive an additional sessional indemnity of $2,000 plus a $3,000 expense 
allowance. 


18.—Legislatures of Quebec, 1935-63, as at Apr. 30, 1963 


Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 78, and for 1924-35 in the 
1938 edition, p. 113. 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Nov. 25, 1935 1 Mar. 24, 1936 June 11, 1936 
Aug. 17, 1936 4 Oct. 7, 1936 Sept. 23, 1939 
Oct. 25, 1939 5 Feb. 20, 1940 June 29, 1944 
Aug. 8, 1944 4 Feb. 7, 1945 | June 9, 1948 
July 28, 1948 4 Jan. 19, 1949 May 28, 1952 
July 16, 1952 4 Nov. 12, 1952 Apr. 25, 1956 
June 20, 1956 4 Nov. 14, 1956 Apr. 27, 1960 
June 22, 1960 3 Sept. 20, 1960 Sept. 19, 1962 
Nov. 15, 1962 1 Jan. 15, 1963 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1963. 


19.—Twenty-Third Ministry of Quebec, as at Apr. 30, 1963 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Nov. 15, 1962: 63 Liberal, 31 Union Nationale and 1 Independent.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier, Minister of Finance and Minister of 


Federal-Provincial Affairs................ Hon. Jean LESAGE..............- July 6, 1960] Apr. 1, 1961 
Attorney General and Minister of Cultural 

Afi gine) VR ALES VEE SEE orale Hon. Grorcus LAPALM®.......... July 6, 1960) Apr. 1, 1961 
Minister, of Labour, ...5,i6/-.c0+as0dsiere Seated Hon. René HAMEn,......0.02 000+ July 6, 1960 | July 6, 1960 
Ministerok Vout ettac oe aie tec Hon. Pavut Gerin-Lasom........ July 6, 1960 | July 6, 1960 
Minister of Agriculture and Colonization..... Hon. Aucmpr Courcy............ July 6, 1960 | July 6, 1960 
Minister of Natural Resources............... Hon. René LEVESQUE...........- July 6, 1960} Apr. 1, 1961 
Minister of Provincial Revenue.............. Hons/PAun WARE. osoect eee July 6, 1960] Apr. 1, 1961 

ter of Transportation and Communica- 

TONS Shee coals asiteSe decshecmednah dines Hon. Gérarp CouRNOYER....... July 6, 1960 | July 6, 1960 
Minister of Roads’, ot cease toes Hon. BERNARD PINARD.......... 6, 1960 | July 6, 1960 
Minister of Family and Social Welfare....... Hon. Emmien LAFRANCE 6, 1960 |] July 6, 1960 
Provincial Secretary..........cscsceceeceees Hon. Bona ARSENAULT........... 6, 1960 | Apr. 3, 1963 
Minristeriof Healthy cunts: ait. ene ole Hon. AtpHonsse CouTuRiER 6, 1960 | July 6, 1960 
Minister of Tourism, Game and Fish........ Hon. Lions, BERTRAND.......... 6, 1960 | Apr. 3, 1963 
Minister of Industry and Commerce......... Hon. Gérarp D. Lévasaun. Z 6, 1960 | Dec. 5, 1962 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. Lucien Cuiicus....... 20, 1961 | Dec. 5, 1962 
Minister of Public Works...................- Hon. René Sarnt-PrmeRRE 28, 1961 | Mar. 28, 1961 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. Prmerre Larorre.... 5, 1962 | Dec. 5, 1962 
Minister without Portfolio................0+ Hon. Grorcs C. Maruer.. Oct. 8, 1960] Oct. 8, 1960 
Minister without Portfolio.................. Hon. Cuarre KiRKuANp- 

CASGRAIN...........- .-| Dec. 5, 1962 | Dec. 5, 1962 
Minister without Portfolio.................0- Hon. Carrier Fortin........... Dec. 5, 1962 | Dec. 5, 1962 
ee ee ES Se Ce YI ER AS 
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20.—Members of the Legislative Council of Quebec, as at Apr. 30, 1963 
(According to seniority) 


Date 
Name Division of 

Appointment 
Bi Os aan ty as rece FB Se t= theo es De Bala berry. on: cul dagpeemed= sc) Dec. 23, 1927 
Hecror Larerré (Speaker)............000-0ee eee Stadacond (a. cue cs ceca celina aera July 23, 1934 
JFL SB ARISE AU Ree: See eS. Shawinigan } (5M. lcs cece vege ser Mpleeeere Jan. 14, 1938 
PEP PO) PEATE es ch taissce asi sterouesstanirm ansehen ak wtaye Gran Aviles ce caeeecorocierspoievajryaieusetee reece Feb. 16, 1940 
Tas MELANIN, Aes rete oi aids od tee ae. Dre Golte FE oat ASE SOE a san eater ae Jan. 14, 1942 
Frank L. Connors Millevisles... tien tins.» pi’ cee seaerasiorts Jan. 14, 1942 
ALINE NRSSIUR cert yc ricies vetoes stares orcas De Lanaudiére ...| Feb. 12, 1942 
EpovuarpD ASSELIN.. ...| Wellington.... Jan. 23, 1946 
Gro. B. Foster.... 3] Waetoriage cnc. ....| Aug. 22, 1946 
GbRALD MARTINEAU POST Matizont sl cerns SSS. PS See Aug. 22, 1946 
IROL R ERM RGTINTAC UD eee ese ce os /oyslelassiesel rcvedene dieierererars TAS ys ob scores oo Bestel Fis TENG is le Aug. 22, 1946 
PAT RIGU EAL AEOD UM Sc Geretey cas" nfeveteesay= Richey eteversrwiay sia orciaseye De: la. Valliéres.é.cccin ces ces Sees eee ie July 20, 1952 
Jos@Pe. BOULANGER 566. ace sigue: tee age one ee De Dela Durantayescucce sehen. net ee Oct. 8, 1952 
EDOUARD NUASSON: A. coer he. bette Soret « eee ae eee Repentignyy. oat). MEU SiaGgalve teats ob Mar. 12, 1953 
APBR RIOD OPA E Dye lcccyso-aie eens eae tee cata Da (Sallet. co) ) Ais de ceed ee nceeee cit Novy. 24, 1954 
TRANMERE DEE eee fine oat teee stats oe aceite seer Sorell. - 20.9234 Seas Bie veeef Oct. 19, 1955 
Eine Lesage ....| Montarville. ..| Aug. 1, 1956 
ALBINY PaQqugETTE ....| Rougemont. Oct. 29, 1958 
JoHN P. Rowatr.. ....| De Lorimie ...-|. Oct. 29, 1958 
Ernest BEwnoit... Sete Wenn b@@sisccc se ne sts esmeebbisnccletoslee cles Apr. 8, 1959 
ANTONIO AUGER.... Les Laurentides: .restaienen tes cxnqee eco Sept. 30, 1959 
Oscar GILBERT Bedtord) ...o tne eves areola ree ae Mar. 30, 1960 
JEAN RayMonpD TRI eat Bis Moca alate Mea tecdt avers lor shel oxaionaqearvonstareh aver O0 Apr. 27, 1960 
Grorce C. Marimr (Leader) Iakermiam rs. co ae soar ey eaten he eee as Oct. 8, 1960 


Subsection 6.—Ontario 


The Government of Ontario consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. The Hon. William Earl Rowe, Lieutenant-Governor at Apr. 30, 
1963, was appointed effective Mar. 1, 1963. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation 
(1867) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 112. 

The House of Assembly, the single-chamber Legislature of the province, is composed 
of 98 members elected for a statutory term of five years. Premiers from Confederation to 
1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 112. 

Besides the regular departments of government, the Niagara Parks Commission, 
the Ontario Municipal Board, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, the 
Ontario-St. Lawrence Development Commission, the Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission, the Liquor Control Board, the Liquor Licence Board, the Hospital Services 
Commission and The Water Resources Commission have been created. 

Under the provisions of the Legislative Assembly Act (RSO 1960, c. 208) each member 
of the Assembly is paid an annual indemnity of $5,000 and an allowance of $2,000 for 
expenses. In addition, the Speaker receives a special indemnity at the annual rate of 
$3,000 and an expense allowance of $2,000; the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole a 
special indemnity at the annual rate of $2,000; and the Leader of the Opposition a salary 
of $12,000 per annum. Hach member of the Cabinet having charge of a department 
receives the ordinary indemnity as a member of the Legislature in addition to his salary 
as a Minister of the Crown. The salary provided in the Executive Council Act for the 
Premier is $16,000 and for a Cabinet Minister having charge of a department $12,000. 
By the 1956 amendment, every Minister of the Crown in charge of a department, the 
Minister of the Crown who is a member of The Hydro-Hlectric Power Commission of 
Ontario, and the Leader of the Opposition receive a representation allowance of $2,000 
per annum. Each Minister without Portfolio, other than the Minister who is a member of 
The Hydro-Electric Power Commission, receives $2,500 salary and $1,000 representation 
allowance per annum, by the Executive Council Act and the Legislative Assembly Act, 
respectively (RSO 1960). 
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21.—Legislatures of Ontario, 1934-60, as at Apr. 30, 1963 
Norw.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 79, and for 1924-34 in the 


1938 edition, p. 114. 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1934 3 Feb. 20, 1935 Apr. 9, 1936 
Oct. 6, 1937 8 Dec. 1, 1937 June 30, 1943 
Aug. 4, 1943 2 Feb. 22, 1944 Mar. 24, 1945 
June 4, 1945 4 July 16, 1945 | Apr. 27) 1948 
June 7, 1948 4 Feb. 10, 1949 Octs! 16, 195i 
Nov. 22, 1951 5 Feb. 21, 1952 May 2, 1955 
June 9, 1955 5 Sept. 8, 1955 May 4, 1959 
June 11, 1959 1 Jan. 26, 1960 1 


' Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1963. 


22.—Seventeenth Ministry of Ontario, as at Apr. 30, 1963 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 11, 1959: 71 Progressive Conservative, 22 Liberal and 


Nots.—Ministers are shown at date of origin 
portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministr. 


5 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation.) 


al appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 
y consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 
Premier and President of the Council........ Hon. Jon P. Roparts.......... Dec. 22, 1958 | Nov.. 8, 1961 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. A. Ketso Roserts Aug. 17, 1955 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Minister of Public Welfare 17, 1948 | Aug. 17, 1955 
MPREASULEL Crete te ee OT Jan. 5, 1955 | Apr. 28, 1958 
Minister of Travel and Publicity............ Hon. Bryan L. Carucarr........ Aug. 17, 1955 | Aug. 17, 1955 
Minister, of Public Works. ...:............0.- Hon..T. Ray Connwan:.......... Nov. 1, 1956 | Dec. 22, 1958 
Moninterot Meal bhurgydt ae «nvor bocOe cnc. Hon. Matruew B. Dymonp...... July 18, 1957 | Dec. 22, 1958 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. J. Wiurrip Seooner........ July 18, 1957 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Attorney General and Minister in charge of : 
the Department of Insurance.............. Hon. Frepericx M. Cass........ Apr. 28, 1958 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Citi- 
Zee bip® Leech ols. cM das avangaas Hon. JoHN YAREMKO............ Apr. 28, 1958 | May 26, 1960 
Minister of Energy Resources and Minister M. 5. 1959 
of Economics and Development........... Hon. Roserr W. Macaunay...... May 26, 1958 ey 15’ 1962 
Mitnisteryof Mines? os.0... eeepc. adapie, teressose rece. Hon. Grores C. WarpRops...... Dec. 22, 1958 | Nov. 8, 1961 
IMinisteriof dabour, peieuweee. ston. Hon. H. Lestrz RowntrRee...... Nov. 21, 1960 } Oct. 25, 1962 
Minister without Portfolio.................. Hon. AttAN GROSSMAN.......... Nov. 21, 1960 | Nov, 21, 1960 
Minister of Agriculture. .¢...0...........0... Hon. Wiiu1aM A. Stmwart....... Novy. 21, 1960 | Nov. 8, 1961 
Minister on Highways..c: scoscdeeee seen ee Hon. Cuarues 8. MacNaueuton.| Nov. 8, 1961 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Minister of Reform Institutions.............. Hon. Irwin Haskert............ Nov. 8, 1961 | Nov. 8, 1961 
Minister of Transport James A. C. AULD: ...05..-: Oct. 25, 1962 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Minister of Education . WinttaM G. DAVIS.......04. Oct. 25, 1962 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Minister without Portfolio . Joun R. SmMonertT......... Oct. 25, 1962 | Oct. 25, 1962 


Subsection 7.—Manitoba 


_ In addition to a Lieutenant-Governor, Manitoba has an Executive Council at present 
composed of 11 members and a Legislative Assembly of 57 members elected for a statutory 
term of five years. The Hon. Errick F. Willis, Lieutenant-Governor at Apr. 30, 1963," 
was sworn in on Jan. 15, 1960. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation ( 1870) to 1959 
are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 113. Premiers since Confederation are listed in the 


1960 Year Book, p. 114. 


The Premier of the province is paid a salary of $12,000 per annum and each of the 
other members of the Cabinet $10,000. Members of the Legislature are each paid a’ 
sessional indemnity of $2,667 and an expense allowance of $1,333. The Leader of the 
Opposition is paid an additional amount of $3,500 and the Speaker of the Legislature 
receives an amount double the indemnity and expense allowance of an individual member. 
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23.—Legislatures of Manitoba, 1936-62, as at Apr. 30, 1963 


Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 80, and for 1924-36 in the 
1938 edition, p. 115. 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
July 27, 1936 5 Feb. 18, 1937 Mar. 13, 1941 
Apr. 22, 1941 5 Dec. 9, 1941 Sept. 8, 1945 
Oct. 15, 1945 4 Feb. 19, 1946 Sept. 29, 1949 
Nov. 10, 1949 7 Feb. 14, 1950 Apr. 23, 1953 
June 8, 1953 5 Feb. 2, 1954 Apr. 30, 1958 
June 16, 1958 2 Oct. 23, 1958 Mar. 31, 1959 
May 14, 1959 5 June 9, 1959 Nov. 9, 1962 
Dec. 14, 1962 1 Feb. 28, 1963 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1963. 


24.—Fifteenth Ministry of Manitoba, as at Apr. 30, 1963 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Dec. 14, 1962: 35 Progressive Conservative, 13 Liberal, 8 New 
Democratic Party and 1 Social Credit.) 


i ee 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and Acting Provincial Treasurer....) Hon. Durr RoBuin............... June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of In- Dec. 17, 1959 

dustry and Commerce............2+0+e00: Hon. Epwarp Gurney V. Evans] June 30, 1958 { Mies 7, 1959 
Minister of Education...............:.s2000- Hon. Stewart E. McLean....... June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
Ano ‘ vee. ; 4 = , ae 5 fe * ee Hon, Sterurna R. Lyon......... June 30, 1958 oct aL aa 
Minister of Health ..........¢.sencsieecusssoee. Hon. GrorGce JOHNSON........... June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
Minister of Welfare. ......00e50.002sesneese oe Hon. J. B. CARROLL..........-5-- June 30, 1958 | Feb. 27, 1963 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources....} Hon. C. H. Witnny............-- Aug. 7, 1959 | Aug. 7, 1959 
Minister of Agriculture and Conservation....} Hon. Gzornaz Hurton........... Aug. 7, 1959 | Aug. 7, 1959 
Minister of Public Works..............00- ..-| Hon. WALTER WEIR...........---- Oct. 31, 1961} Nov. 5, 1962 
Minister OL Wa bOUP celles esis victeiaeetisiele stele Hon. Om Barznny............... Feb. 27, 1963 | Feb. 27, 1963 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. R. G. SMenum.............- Feb. 27, 1963 | Feb. 27, 1963 
Minister without Portfolio. ...............60. Hon. A. W. Hagrison............ Feb. 27, 1963 | Feb. 27, 1963 


Deen ee ee ee ee EEE 


Subsection 8.—Saskatchewan 


The Government of Saskatchewan consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Hon. Robert L. Hanbidge, Lieutenant-Governor 
at Apr. 30, 1963, was commissioned to office Mar. 1, 1963. Lieutenant-Governors from 
Confederation (1905) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 115. 

The statutory number of members of the Legislative Assembly is 55, elected for a 
maximum term of five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 
Year Book, p. 115. 


The Premier receives $13,000 and each Cabinet Minister $10,000 annually in addition 
to a sessional indemnity. The Leader of the Opposition receives $10,000 plus an office 
allowance of $12,000 per annum, the Speaker $3,000 and the Deputy Speaker $2,000. The 
sessional indemnity of a member of the Legislature is $4,000 together with an expense 
allowance of $2,000. Each of the members for the three northernmost constituencies of 
Cumberland, Athabasca and Meadow Lake receives a $4,335 sessional indemnity and a 
$2,165 expense allowance. 
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25.—Legislatures of Saskatchewan, 1934-60, as at Apr. 30, 1963 


Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 81, and for 1924-34 in the 
1938 edition, p. 116. 


a ee 
ee  0—S———— SS Sow eee 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 19, 1934 4 Nov. 15, 1934 May 14, 1938 
June 8, 1938 6 Jan. 19, 1939 May 10, 1944 
June 15, 1944 5 Oct. 19, 1944 May 19, 1948 
June 24, 1948 5 Feb. 10, 1949 May 7, 1952 
June 11, 1952 4 Feb. 12, 1953 Apr. 25, 1956 
June 20, 1956 4 Feb. 14, 1957 May 4, 1960 
June 8, 1960 1 Oct. 11, 1960 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1963. 


#6.—Ninth Ministry of Saskatchewan, as at Apr. 30, 1963 
(Party standing at latest General Election, oh betas rs Co-operative Commonwealth Federation and 
pera. 


Nors.—Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 
portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and President of the Executive 


Council tal ONS Westie IELOND etn ebtaae ce sels July 10, 1944] Nov. 7, 1961 
Provincial Treasurer..... -..| Hon. J. H. BrockenBanx........] July 10, 1944 | Sept. 7, 1962 
Minister of Public Health................... Hon. A. E. BLakENEY........... Aug. 1, 1960 Pye . 1962 

ov. 13, 1944 
C. WrttAM8......0...00- July 10, 1944 (Mey dues 


1946 | Jan. 8, 1946 
1952 | Nov. 19, 1962 


July 27, 1956 
1956 ay. 30, 1957 
1956 | Apr. 1, 1960 
1956] Aug. 1) 1960 


1960 | July 11, 1960 
1961 


1961 | Nov. 21, 1961 


1962 | Sept. 7, 1962 
RAMER sesiaiedes wos ste Nov. 19, 1962 | Nov. 19, 1962 


ee ee Th eee Ae, wie 6 ne ee 
Subsection 9.—Alberta 


The Government of Alberta is composed of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. There are 65* members in the Legislative Assembly, 
elected for a maximum period of five years. The Hon. J. Percy Page, Lieutenant-Governor 
at Apr. 30, 1963, was commissioned to office Dec. 19, 1959. Lieutenant-Governors since 
Confederation (1905) are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p- 116. Premiers since Con- 
federation are listed in the same edition, p. 117. 


Each member of the Legislative Assembly (except the Speaker and the Deputy 
Speaker) receives a sessional indemnity of $3,000 plus $1,500 expense allowance plus $15 
for each day during the session when he is necessarily absent from his ordinary place of 
residence, both tax free. The Speaker’s sessional indemnity is $4,750 plus $2,250 expense 
allowance and the Deputy Speaker’s sessional indemnity is $4,000 plus $2,000 expense 
allowance. Each also receives $15 for each day during the session when he is necessarily 
absent from his ordinary place of residence. The Premier, in addition to the sessional 
indemnity, receives $14,000, each of the other Ministers receives $11,000 and each member 
of the Opposition receives $625; there is no Opposition Leader in the present Legislature. 
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Ss *63 members, following adjustment of constituencies immediately preceding the General Election of June 17 
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27.—Legislatures of Alberta, 1935-60, as at Apr.-30, 1963 


Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 82, and for 1924-34 in the 
1938 edition, p. 117. 


lection Legislature Bee ra Renn Opthngry| er Dises tes 
Goa 20 elOS8ealh SENEE Be < HERS Pics nek eso daverayes 9 Feb. 6, 1936 | Feb. 16, 1940 
Mae OR WOLD) “I OU RE MR. A oacvotew ae mvieannnedi> 4 Feb. 20, 1941 | July 7, 1944 
iad, SantOld AWG, Ch, AMA Ade Bemsop onan 5 Feb. 22, 1945 | July 16, 1948 
era Pipe heme eh mana naeteernerumcn recon set me ee 2 5 Feb. 17, 1949 | June 28, 1952 
Ach oe Be eee eee ne 3 Feb. 19, 1953 | May 12, 1955 
Fone el) 106s ShAStne Ne een ee ene eee 5 Aug. 17, 1955 | May 9, 1959 
Timon 13° 1050 | (ithe. se cece tee: ree eee 5 Feb. 11, 1960 | May 9, 1963 


28.—Kighth Ministry of Alberta, as at Apr. 30, 1963! 


(Party standing at latest Géneral Election, June 18, 1959: 61 Social Credit, 1 Liberal, 1 Progressive Conservative, 
1 Coalition and 1 Independent Social Credit.) ! 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and President of Council and At- May 31, 1943 

Toren General, css sebuicuaenbok «sete Hon. Ernest C. MANNING....... Sept. 3, 1935 eed 2) 1955 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. Aurrep J. Hooxkn.......... Apr. 20, 1945 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister of Highways...........e.....e00es Hon. Gorpon E. Taytor.......: Dec. 27, 1950 | May 1, 1951 
Minister of Eiducation.....5...0 05.6 cunicnwiae ee Hon. ANDERS O. AALBORG....... Sept: 9, 1952 | Sept. 9, 1952 
Minister of Public Welfare................... Hon. Lronarp C. Hatmrast..... Jan. 3, 1953 | Oct. 15, 1962 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. Norman A. WintMore..... Nov. 10, 1958 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Prowanctal Mreasuneiens ter.<cajeGi ne as sie = Hon. Ev@ar W. Hinman......... : 1954 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister of Public Works.................05- Hon. Frep. C. CoLBorRNE 1955 | Nov. 30, 1962 
Minister of Industry and Development and Sept. 1, 1959 

Minister of Mines and Minerals............ Hon. A. Russeit Patrick....... Aug. 2, 1955 hee 15, 1962 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Tele- 

PDOMES Mey aie nest ea ietacattray eceyteto aiocter Hon. RayMonp REImRSON....... Aug. 2, 1955 | Sept. 22, 1959 
Mamisteriofubleaktine sse.crysce cc trereiviets eleieroavercvate Hon. Dr. J. Donovan Ross...... Sept. 18, 1957 | Sept. 18, 1957 
Minister of Agriculture...............6.0000- Hon. Harry E. Srrom..........- Oct. 15, 1962 | Oct. 15, 1962 
Provincial Secretarynt. ie. 48.) les eased Hon. AmMprose HoLtowac#....... Oct. 15, 1962 | Oct. 15, 1962 
Minister without Portfolio.................. Hon. Ira McLAuGaun.........:.| Nov. 30, 1962 | Nov. 30, 1962, 


Minister without Portfolio. ................. Hon. Ere. 8. WItson..........-. Nov. 30, 1962 | Nov. 30, 1962 


1 At a Generul Election held June 17, 1963, the Social Credit Party was returned to power and all members of 
the Executive Council were re-elected. Party standing: 60 Social Credit, 1 Liberal, 1 Coalition and 1 Independent. 


Subsection 10.—British Columbia 


The Government of British Columbia has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a Legislative Assembly. Maj.-Gen. the Hon. George Randolph Pearkes, Lieutenant- 
Governor at Apr. 30, 1963, was commissioned to office Oct. 13, 1960. Lieutenant-Governors 
from Confederation (1871) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 118. 


The Legislative Assembly, elected for a statutory term of five years, has 52 members. 
Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 118. 
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Each member of the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly receives a 
sessional allowance of $4,000 and $1,000 for expenses. There is also paid to each member 
a living allowance of $25 for each day’s attendance at the session and for each Saturday, 
Sunday or holiday that intervenes between two sittings of the House; the allowance of 
$25 in any session is not paid in respect of more than 40 days. Each member also receives 
an allowance of 25 cents per mile of the distance between his place of residence and the 
city of Victoria, reckoning such distance, going and coming, according to the nearest 
mail route. Each member also receives an allowance of $400 for telegraph and telephone 
expenses. In addition, the Premier receives a salary of $17,500 and each member of the 
Executive Council $15,000. The Leader of the Opposition has a special allowance of 
$5,000 for expenses, the Speaker receives a special allowance of $5,000 and the Deputy 
Speaker an allowance of $1,500. 


29.—Legislatures of British Columbia, 1937-61, as at Apr. 30, 1963 


Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 83, and for 1924-37 in the 
1938 edition, p. 118. 


ene Legislature oft el ¥ Sey ae Ered 
June, Ur Losi tne tn ti 5 Oct. 26, 1937 July 22, 1941 
Oct AZ loa MMM ec OUR coe Mie ae rien aretieannleee airccna mente 4 Dec. 4, 1941 Aug. 31, 1945 
Octre2b, 1045 e Qistecc barter ems eon 5 Feb. 21, 1946 Apr. 16, 1949 
Sune, 155) 1940 Raendee See ost enc aeNtthce 4 Feb. 14, 1950 Apr. 10, 1952 
me hie 105209 ||) Zod. carmen cmmteancetitenon te i Feb. 3, 1953 Mar. 27, 1953 
June 9, 1953 4 Sept. 15, 1953 Aug. 13, 1956 
Sept. 19, 1956 4 Feb. 7, 1957 Aug. 3, 1960 
Sept. 12, 1960 1 Jan. 26, 1961 1 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Apr. 30, 1963. 


30.—Twenty-Sixth Ministry of British Columbia, as at Apr. 30, 1963 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 12, 1960: 32 Social Credit, 16 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, and 4 Liberal.) 


Date of Date of 

Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 
Premier, President of the Council and Minis- Aug. 1, 1952 
TEMOMNinan Ce: oS rstoravs de icine aoe ats Hon. Wiu1amM ANpRew Cnc | Aug. 1, 1952 |{Aug. 1, 1952 
BENNETT. Feb. 15, 1954 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Municipal Aug. 1, 1952 
Affairs, and Minister of Social Welfare..... Hon. Westry Drewert Buack....| Aug. 1, 1952 ae a bs 
ar 9 

Attorney-General and Minister of Industrial 

Development, Trade, and Commerce..... Hon. Roserr Wittram Bonnur...| Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 28, 1957 
Minister of Lands, Forests and Water Re- 

BOUL CER a oss. «2:5 pitted Ae eee eee ee ae Hon. Ray Guus Wmuston......| Apr. 14, 1954 | Mar 30, 1962 
Minister of Agriculture...................... Hon. Francis Xavier Ricuter..| Nov. 28, 1960 | Nov. 28, 1960 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resources. .| Hon. Winuram KenNetH KIERNAN Aug. , 1952 | Mar. 18, 1960 
Minister of Highways. sc sssje2 -otecttacd Seack Hon. Pamir Arraur Gaauarpr..| Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 15, 1955 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Education.| Hon. Lesurz RayMoND PErerson. Sept. 27, 1956 | Nov. 28, 1960 
Minister of Health Services and Hospital 

Digurances.7...:3aee hpi Aes ee ane ns Hon. Eric Cuarves FrtzGpRALp 

MARINAS AE ENE) Ay. SHAE Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 20, 1959 

Minister of Public Works.................... Hon. Wiram Neevanps Cuant..| Mar. 15, 1955 | Mar. 15, 1955 
Minister of Recreation and Conservation and 

Minister of Commercial Transport......... Hon. Earue Catuers Westwoop.| Sept. 27, 1956 | Nov 28, 1960 
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Subsection 11.—Yukon and Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory.—The Yukon was created a separate Territory in June 1898 (see 
p. 65). Provision is made for a local government administered by a Commissioner 
appointed by the Governor in Council. There is an elected Council of seven members 
(1961) which usually meets twice each year in Whitehorse, the seat of local government; the 
Council elects its own speaker. The Commissioner administers the government under 
instructions from the Governor in Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. The Commissioner in Council has power to make ordinances dealing with the 
imposition of local taxes, sale of liquor, preservation of game, establishment of territorial 
offices, maintenance of municipal institutions, issue of licences, incorporation of companies, 
solemnization of marriage, property and civil rights, and generally all matters of a local 
nature in the Territory. The Commissioner and Council in office on Apr. 30, 1963 were 
elected in 1961 for a three-year term. 


GOVERNMENT OF,THE YUKON TERRITORY 
(as at Apr. 30, 1963) 


GommMisslomersisaee satetote seas spac Helerese otters» stor ecole ipl sie salma cle \e[e) olelais.e}> ie) vicic\o R. G. Cameron 

Members of the Council— 
Carmacks- Kluane. .<.fc sive serra dates sancaareciatans amateant ole alanine ls J. Livesey (Speaker) 
DW SON arsss-csa'esssi ove /atcessetarevers otavezarstalaveyerotarstatapat stots eter aterstelstoiey store tunvetejapetereretaraiels G. O. Saaw 
1 Zo Gea ad Sena oo daon Occ eon. Ou CbOane ROdicnoronccoceEpecnocgodanc R. L. McKamuy 
Woartsou (ake: caesncecprict octiclo qeiiais)sisfolgaversi = cierosotebslahacenawel atelier alavate here D. TayYLor 
Whitehorse East ees tovstaiae oiolatctec cefeisiolsteveimiates<tersyers/strerete eerie) ssteletielsielorehere Herbert BE. Boyp 
Wititehorsen North nec ices ce deisice cle sity aiciere ce citecle sierce rrereie eiriele tere K. McKinnon 
Whitehorse, Wests). denis ¢s:cis:<8icsps 0: «.d)n:e choices wicle/sleis’slalela slaniain sie mene sie J. Watt 

Officers of the Council— 
Territorial Secretary and Clerk of the Council..............-+0++e0+- H. J. Taytor 
Merritorialel reasurers teecior cs csepnis se ane tees te sence shane e ee Tatas K. McKenzm 
Tregale Adviser easeie mates ve sete see aoe eiarater er tetera ote sotnvetaterste eter erste C. P. Hueuss 


The Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, has the responsibility for the general administration of the natural resources 
of the Yukon Territory, except game. ‘The Department maintains lands and mining 
offices at four points in the Territory. Other departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government, including the Department of Justice, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
the Departments of National Defence, Citizenship and Immigration, Mines and Technical 
Surveys, National Revenue, Transport, Post Office, Agriculture, Fisheries, and Public 
Works and the Unemployment Insurance Commission also maintain offices in the Yukon 
Territory.* 


Northwest Territories.—As reconstituted on Sept. 1, 1905, the Northwest Ter- 
ritories comprise: (1) all that part of Canada north of the 60th parallel of north latitude, 
except the portions thereof within the Yukon Territory and the Provinces of Quebec 
and Newfoundland; and (2) the islands in Hudson Bay, James Bay and Ungava Bay, 
except those islands within the Provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 

The Northwest Territories Act (RSC 1952, c. 331) provides for the appointment of a 
Commissioner to administer the government of the Territories under instructions given 
from time to time by the Governor in Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources. Asa matter of practice, the appointment is held by the Deputy Minister 


* Further information on officials of various Federal Government departments serving the Yukon Territory 
may be obtained from the Director, Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs an 
National Resources, Ottawa. 
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of Northern Affairs and National Resources. The Northwest Territories Act, as amended, 
also provides for a Council of nine members, four of whom are elected in the Mackenzie 
District and five of whom are appointed by the Governor in Council. The Commissioner 
in Council has legislative powers respecting such matters as direct taxation, establishment 
and tenure of Territorial offices, municipal institutions, controverted elections, licences, 
incorporation of companies, property and civil rights, administration of justice, game, 
education, hospitals and generally all matters of a local or private nature. The Council 
meets once each year in the Territories and at least once each year in Ottawa, which is the 
seat of government. The resources, except game, remain under the control of the Federal 
Government. The administration of legislation passed by the Commissioner in Council 
and the management of resources under federal legislation are conducted by the Northern 
Administration Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 
Administrative offices are located at a number of centres in the Territories including Fort 
Smith, Yellowknife, Hay River, Inuvik and Frobisher Bay. 


COUNCIL OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
(as at Apr. 30, 1963) 


Commisslomen soos ct aacotitsacrchicvaush sacs R. G. Rosertrson 
Deputy Commissioner......................... W. G. Brown 
Members of the Council— 
PADPOMGE ALG cote areata eeimciterd tices ates leds as W. G. Brown, D. M. Cooucan, L. A. DesrocHers, 
H. M. Jonus and I. Norman Smira 
Mle oted iy. gered ke oat waco tated oh tunes E. J. Gaunt, J. W. Goopaut, P. W. Kazser and 
K. H. Lane 
Officers of the Council— 
SOorebar vay als lees oe otis ROT eee ewe R. L. Kennepy 
Legal Adviser :s806< sass cnacelscleiee ob owas canes E. R. Otson 


Section 3.—Municipal Government* 


The British North America Act of 1867 placed municipal government in Canada 
under the control of the provincial legislatures. The powers and responsibilities of munici- 
palities are those delegated to them by statutes passed by their respective provincial 
legislatures. Some of these statutes apply to all municipalities within a province, some 
to a certain type or group and many to one municipality only. The types of municipal 
organization in existence and the nature of the municipal services provided vary greatly 


from region to region and are adjusted from time to time to meet changing needs and 
conditions. 


In addition to the well-known types of organized municipalities—cities, towns, villages, 
counties, etc.—there are various other forms of local government organization. Certain 
municipal government bodies encompass a number of municipalities or parts of municipal- 
ities. For example, special district authorities (greater water and sewerage districts, 
drainage and irrigation districts and health units) may provide services to a number of 
municipalities. Similarly, metropolitan government authorities provide certain services 
to a number of area municipalities. In some provinces, the more sparsely settled areas do 
not have organized municipalities. Instead, they are divided into local improvement 
districts, local government districts or special areas in which the local government services 
are administered by officials appointed by the provincial Departments of Municipal Affairs. 


* Prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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The major local revenue source available to municipalities is the taxation of real 
property. It is supplemented in varying degrees by taxation of personal property, business, 
persons (poll taxes) and tenants. In two provinces municipalities may levy an amusement 
tax, in four they may impose sales taxes on specific commodities, and in Quebec most 
cities have been granted the right to levy a general sales tax. Miscellaneous general 
revenue is derived from licences, permits, rents, concessions, franchises and fines. Most 
urban municipalities of any size operate utilities for the provision of water and, in many 
instances, electricity, gas, transportation, telephone and other services. These sometimes 
provide surplus funds that may become available to help pay for other municipal services. 
On the other hand, expenditures of municipalities often include provision for the deficits 
of their utilities and enterprises. 

In differing degrees and with varying provincial assistance, municipalities are respon- 
sible for the following services: protection to persons and property through police and fire 
forces, courts and local gaols, and inspection services; roads and streets; sanitation; certain 
health and welfare services; and some recreation and other community services. In most 
provinces, municipalities are responsible for levying and collecting local education taxes 
on property on behalf of the local schools, and often for borrowing capital funds for school 
construction. Local administrative responsibility for education lies with boards of trustees 
separate from the councils that govern municipalities (except Alberta; see p. 96). 

All provinces give some form of financial assistance to their municipalities. This 
may be in the form of monetary grants, such as unconditional subsidies which may be 
spent as the municipalities see fit, or grants in aid of specific services that are the munici- 
pal responsibility. The provinces may also make loans to municipalities for capital 
purposes or guarantee the bonds issued by the municipalities. Other forms of indirect 
assistance are the resumption by the provincial governments of responsibilities formerly 
delegated to the municipalities and the extension of municipal taxing privileges into what 
were formerly considered to be provincial revenue fields. The provinces also provide 
various technical and consultative services to their municipalities. 


The following paragraphs describe municipal organization in each province and in the 
Territories as at Jan. 1, 1962. In Table 31 (which gives the number of each type of mu- 
nicipality in each province) all fully incorporated cities, towns and villages are regarded 
as ‘urban’ municipalities. 


Newfoundland.—The Province of Newfoundland has two cities—St. John’s and 
Corner Brook. A number of the province’s many settlements have been organized into 
39 towns, five rural districts, three local improvement districts and 39 local government 
communities. The towns, rural districts and local improvement districts operate under 
the Local Government Act; towns and rural districts have elected councils and local 
improvement districts have appointed trustees. Local government communities estab- 
lished under the Community Councils Act in the smaller settlements have limited powers 
and functions. There are no rural municipalities in the usual sense. Only about one fifth 
of 1 p.c. of the total area is municipally organized. Municipalities are supervised by the 
Department of Municipal Affairs and Supply. 


Prince Edward Island.—In this province, one city and seven towns have been 
incorporated under special Acts and 17 villages have been established under the Village 
Services Act. There is no municipal organization for the remainder of the province al- 
though it is divided into school sections which have elected school boards. 
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Nova Scotia.—Municipal organization in Nova Scotia covers the whole of the 
province. The three cities operate under special charters and special legislation. Thirty- 
nine towns operate under the Town Incorporation Act but there are no municipalities 
incorporated as villages. Cities and towns are independent of counties. The rural area 
is divided into 18 counties which, in themselves, do not represent units of local government. 
However, 12 of these counties each comprise one municipality and the other six each 
comprise two municipalities, making a total of 24 rural municipalities. Supervision of 
municipalities is exercised through the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


New Brunswick.—This province is divided into 15 counties which are incorporated 
municipalities and have direct powers of local self-government as rural municipalities, 
although certain of their powers often apply in both rural and urban municipalities, The 
six cities have special charters and the 21 towns operate under the Towns Incorporation 
Act. There is also one village. There are 62 local improvement districts and 10 commis- 
sions within the counties but outside the cities, towns and village; these have been in- 
corporated for the provision of limited municipal services. The Department of Municipal 
Affairs exercises supervision. 


Quebec.—Municipal divisions in Quebec embrace the more thickly settled areas com- 
- prising about one third of the province and the remainder is governed by the province 
as ‘territories’. The organized area is divided into 74 county municipalities which are 
divided again into local municipalities and designated as village, township or parish mu- 
nicipalities or simply as municipalities. The counties as such have no direct powers of 
taxation. Funds to finance the services falling within their jurisdiction are provided by 
the municipalities forming part thereof. Parts of some counties are not yet organized 
into incorporated units of local government, being in outlying areas and having little or 
no population. There are 334 villages and 1,114 townships and parishes. A small number 
of these are independent of the counties in which they are located. The Municipal Code 
governs local municipalities and the 56 cities and 171 towns have special Acts. The super- 
vision and assistance of municipalities is through the Department of Municipal Affairs 
and the Quebec Municipal Commission. Municipal statistics are gathered by the Quebec 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Because of the assumption by the province, on Apr. 1, 1961, of the Montreal Metro- 
politan Boulevard, both as to construction cost and, maintenance, as a provincial highway, 
and the ability of the area municipalities to fulfil their own obligations, the active functions 
of the Montreal Metropolitan Corporation are now considerably decreased. It continues 
to service borrowings already contracted and to apportion costs incurred in the area 
municipalities for streets constructed on each side of the Boulevard. 


Ontario.—Slightly more than one tenth of the area of Ontario is municipally organized 
and the remainder is governed entirely by the provincial government. The older settled 
section of the province is divided into 43 counties, five of which are united with others 
for administrative purposes. Each county, although it is an incorporated municipality, is 
comprised of the towns, villages and townships situated within its borders and these 
provide its revenue. There are 30 cities, 158 towns, 158 villages, 574 townships and 20 
improvement districts in the province. Some of each are located in the northern districts 
which are not organized into counties. Supervisory control of municipalities is exercised 
_ by the Department of Municipal Affairs and the Ontario Municipal Board under the 
Municipal Act and other Acts governing aspects of municipal government. 
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The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, in existence since Jan. 1, 1954, encom- 
passes one city, four towns, three villages and five townships. The Metropolitan Council is 
composed of the mayor, two senior controllers and the senior alderman of each of the 
nine wards of the City of Toronto, and the head of the council of each of the 12 suburban 
municipalities. The chairman is elected by the councillors and need not be a councillor 
of an area municipality. The Council has jurisdiction over assessments, water supply, 
sewerage works, metropolitan road systems, transit, municipal housing developments, 
community planning, parks and recreation areas, the Court House, certain health and 
welfare services and the correlation of educational facilities in the metropolitan area. It 
also controls a unified metropolitan police force and a metropolitan licensing commission. 
Expenditures are financed by a levy apportioned among the area municipalities. All 
borrowing of the area municipalities for capital purposes is done by the Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba has eight cities, which derive their powers from special Acts 
and do not come under the supervision of the Department of Municipal Affairs. The 
Department supervises the 34 towns, 37 villages and 111 rural municipalities under the 
Municipal Act. There are local government districts in settled areas not within municipal- 
ities where the province has placed a resident administrator to carry out the functions of 
a municipal council. The unorganized areas are the direct responsibility of the provincial 
government. 

The Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg has been in existence since Nov. 
1, 1960. Its council is separate and distinct from those of the 16 area municipalities. The 
councillors are elected as individuals from ten new districts, each containing approximately 
the same number of voters. The council has jurisdiction over planning, zoning, land 
development, assessments, arterial roads, water supply, sewage disposal, transit and other 
services. It borrows money only for its own undertakings and leaves to its area munici- 
palities the responsibility for welfare, police, fire protection and other services. Ex- 
penditures are financed by a proportion of the business and other taxes levied on industrial 
or commercial property by the area municipalities and by a uniform levy on the equalized 
assessment of all taxable real property in the area municipalities. 


Saskatchewan.—All municipalities in Saskatchewan derive their powers from general 
Acts that are designated with the name of the type of municipality. There are 11 cities, 
114 towns, 365 villages and 296 rural municipalities. The area so organized consists of 
most of the southern two fifths of the province; the remainder of this portion is administered 
for local purposes by the province in unincorporated local improvement districts. The 
northern three fifths is sparsely populated and without local government, although some 
municipal services are provided by the province through operation of the Northern Admin- 
istrative Area. Municipalities are supervised by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


Alberta.—The whole Province of Alberta is under some type of municipal organization. 
The province has an Act applying to each type of municipality and under these Acts the 
Department of Municipal Affairs supervises the 10 cities, 89 towns, 158 villages, 31 muni- 
cipal districts and 17 counties. The latter administer schools as well as municipal services. 
Municipal government for the 49 improvement districts and two special areas is provided 
by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


British Columbia.—Less than one half of 1 p.c. of the area, of British Columbia is 
organized into municipalities. Additional small areas have sufficient population to require 
administration of local activities by the provincial government. There are 32 cities, four 
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towns, 59 villages and 30 districts; the latter are chiefly rural municipalities, except for 
those adjacent to the principal cities of Victoria and Vancouver which are largely urban 
in character. It should be emphasized, however, that the application of the name ‘city’ is 
somewhat different from the commonly accepted meaning, in that several of them have 
populations of fewer than 1,000 and perhaps one half or more would not normally be 
incorporated as cities in another province. Municipalities are supervised by the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—There are two cities, Whitehorse and Dawson, 
and one unincorporated town, Mayo, in the Yukon Territory and two municipal districts, 
Yellowknife and Hay River, in the Northwest Territories, all of which provide some 
municipal services to their local areas. These are not shown in Table 31. 


31.— Official Designation and Statistical Classification of Municipalities, by Province, 
as at Jan. 1, 1962 


Item Nfld.s} P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Total 


Orrictan Desranation! 


Local municipalities........ 88 25 66 1154] 1,676 941 191 786 305 125 || 4,318 
Metropolitan corporations. . ae ae Aes ee 15 16 i) Uernd ite nia 8 
OER mre S350 te 2 ne 8 6 56 80 8 11 10 82 159 
PL OWINE. stents st ha eee, 478 7 89 21 171 158 84 114 89 4 684 
Villages Sten ene ce see. 899 17 eae 1 834 158 87 865 158 69 || 1,168 
J it URS a 5 Oe ans Sie see 24 874! 1,114 6944! 11112] 29613 4814 80 || 2,304 

Quebec and Ontario counties} ... S00 awe j 7515 38 . es 118 
Totals, Incorporated U 

Municipalities. ........ 88 25 66 145 | 1,751 979 191 786 305 125 || 4,481 


Municipalities in Metropoli- 


tan Areag!6 2 pale 3 5 116 74 Ww oo 13 20 250 
Wrban:.oc.. 2 Ag 2 8 9 45 9 8 8 172 
Rural sisi an 1 2 21 29 8 dj 6 12 78 
Other urban municipalities. . 86 25 40 25 467 802 ie 490 249 87 | 1,842 
Other rural municipalities. .. Aca AS 23 85 | 1,093 565 103 296 43 18 | 2,226 
Semt-urban.........eneeus as 5 Hig a 4617) é 6 
NEw eeatreniccu some. 3 = 23 85 | 1,098 619 103 296 48 18 | 2,180 
Quebec and Ontario counties} ... de aes aee 75 38 nfste op A; “AS 113 
Totals, Incorporated 

Municipalities......... 88 25 66 115 | 1,751 979 191 786 305 125 |) 4,431 

1 Municipalities grouped according to their official nomenclature, which is roughly indicative of size and nature 
(see footnote 10). 2 Municipalities grouped under the classification devised by the Dominion-Provincial 
Conferences on Municipal Statistics, designed to bring municipalities into comparable groups for statistical presen- 
tation. Census 1961 figures. ‘Includes 62 local improvement districts and 10 commissions. 
5The Montreal Metropolitan Corporation. 6The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. 7 The 
Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg. 8 Designated by the province as towns (39), rural districts 
(5) and local improvement districts (8); all operate under the same Act. ® Classified by the province as 
community councils. 10 Rural municipalities are designated by different names in the different provinces. 
1 Includes 20 improvement districts. 12 Includes 5 units of self-government known as suburban munici- 
palities; excludes the unincorporated local government districts. 18 Hxcludes the 12 unincorporated local 
improvement districts. 14 Includes 20 county municipalities; excludes the 49 unincorporated improvement 
districts and 2 special areas. 15 Includes the Inter-Urban Corporation of fle J ésus, formerly Laval County. 


16 Includes municipalities shown wholly or partly in metropolitan areas by the 1961 Census, with subsequent 
revisions to take care of annexations, ete. Included in urban are the Montreal Metropolitan Corporation, the Muni- 

ipality of Metropolitan Toronto and the Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg. 17 Classified by 
the province as suburban or semi-urban. 


~ 
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Section 4.—Federal and Provincial Royal Commissions 


Federal Royal Commissions Established.—Royal Commissions established 
from Feb. 1, 1962 to Apr. 30, 1963 under Part I of the Federal Inquiries Act are given 
here in continuation of those previously reported in the Year Books beginning with the 
1940 edition, pp. 1108-1110. Any Commission established between Apr. 30, 1963 and 
the date of going to press will be found in the Register of Official Appointments, Chapter 
XXVI, Part III. 


Date 
Nature of Commission Chief Commissioner Established 
To inquire into and report upon the incidence and effects Kenneta LeM. Carter.... Sept. 25, 1962 
of taxation imposed by Parliament, etc., and to make 
recommendations for improvements in the tax laws 
and their administration. 
To inquire into and report upon the problems relating to Hon. Yvses BERNIER.......- Nov. 1, 1962 


marine pilotage provided in Canada, etc., and to 
recommend the changes, if any, that should be made. 


Reports of Federal Royal Commissions.—Reports of federal Royal Commissions 
issued during the period Jan. 1, 1962 to Apr. 30, 1963 were as follows. 


Royal Commission on Transportation, established May 18, 1959: 
Vol. 2, December 1961. 289p. $2.25. (Cat. No. Z1-1959/3-2). 
Vol. 3, July 1962. Ottawa, 1962. 620p. $7.50. (Cat. No. Z1-1959/3-3). 


Royal Commission on Government Organization, established Sept. 16, 1960: 
Vol. 1, Management of the Public Service: Plan for management; Financial management; Personnel manage- 
oe wa and systems management. Ottawa, July 18, 1962. 646p. $6. (Cat. No. Z1- 
1960/4-1). 


Vol. 1, Abridged edition. Ottawa, July 18, 1962. $1. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-1.1). 
Vol. 2, Supporting services for government. October 1962. Ottawa, 1962. 436p. $6. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-2). 


Vol. 2, Supporting services for government: 
5. Real Property. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 23-68. 50 cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-205). 
6. Purchasing and Supply. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 73-142. 50 cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-206). 
7. Transportation. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 147-207. 50 cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-207). 
8. Telecommunications. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 213-268. 50 cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-208). 
9. Printing and publishing. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 273-307. 50 cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-209). 
10. The ‘“‘make or buy” problem. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 313-359. 50 cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-210). 
11. Legal services. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 365-421. 50 cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-211). 
12. Economic and statistical services. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 17-51. 50 cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-212). 
13. Public information services. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 57-114. 50 cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-218). 
14, Education services. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 137-170. 50 cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-214). 
15. Health services. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 177-241. 50cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-215). 
16. Lending, guaranteeing and insuring activities. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 247-297. 50 cents. (Cat. No. 
Z1-1960/4-216). 
17. The post office. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 303-351. 50 cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-217). 
18. Miscellaneous services. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 357-384. 50 cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-218). 


Vol. 3, Supporting services for government, cont’d. Ottawa, December 3, 1962, 399p. $7.75. (Cat. No. 
Z1-1960/4-3). 

Vol. 4, Special areas of administration: Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; Department of National 
Defence; Department of External Affairs; Northern Affairs; Scientific Research and Development. 
Ottawa, January 21, 1963. 333p. $7.75. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-4). 

19. as Broadcasting Corporation. Ottawa, 1963. Pp. 17-51. 50 cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4- 


20. Department of National Defence. Ottawa, 1963. Pp. 57-92. 50 cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-420). 
21, Department of External Affairs. Ottawa, 1963. Pp. 97-143. 50 cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4421). 
22. Northern Affairs. Ottawa, 1963. Pp. 149-180. 50 cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-422). 

238. See wae and Development. Ottawa, 1963. Pp. 185-322. 50 cents. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/ 


e 


Vol. 5, The Organization of the Government of Canada. Ottawa, Feb. 28, 1963. $5. (Cat. No. Z1-1960/4-5). 


Report of the Committee of inquiry into the Unemployment Insurance Act, established July 17, 1961. Ottawa, 
November 1962. 207p. $2. (Cat. No. Z1-1961/1). 
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—The following provincial Royal Commissions 


Provincial Royal Commissions. 


Province and Nature of Commission 
SE EE ST EG TEE SEL 


Nova Scora 
To inquire into remuneration of the medical 
profession re ward patients at Victoria 
General Hospital. 
To inquire into municipal boundaries and repre- 
sentation. 
New Brunswick 


To inquire into public or municipal fiscal 
matters within New Brunswick. 


To inquire into municipal government in the 
Municipality of Saint John. 
QUEBEC 


To inquire into the financial administration of 
the Corporation du Sanatorium Ross. 


To inquire into the financial administration of 


the Corporation du Sanatorium Bégin. 


To inquire into the general administration of 
l'Institut Albert Prévost. 


To inquire into the financial administration of 
a Fs Général Fleury, Inc., since June a 


To inquire into the distribution of natural gas in 
the province. 


ONTARIO 


To inquire into and report upon the conduct of 
and the performance of duties by the mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Toronto Police 
Force involved in the interrogation and 
detention of Dr. Norbert Leiner, 


Manrrosa 


To inquire into the operation and activities of 
the Metropolitan Corporation of Greater 
Winnipeg and the area municipalities there- 
under and to report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 


SasKaTrcHE WAN 


To inquire into the Mechanics’ Lien Act in 
light of modern economic conditions with 
a view to the formulation of recommenda- 
tions for its amendment or repeal. 


To inquire into difficulties certain physicians 
have encountered in obtaining or retaining 
membership on the medical staff of hos- 
pitals or in the enjoyment of professional 
privileges in hospitals. 


Bririse Conumpra 


To inquire into and study the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and its administration. 


1, 1962 to Apr. 30, 1963. 


Chief 
Commissioner or Chairman 


His Hon. Judge Vicror Cuazor..,.. 
His Hon. Judge Vicror Cuazor...., 
His Hon. Anpri Riienimr.......... 


His Hon. Jean Teuumr............. 


His Hon. Judge Jacqums VADBONCOEUR 


Hon. Dauron C. Wutts............. 


Lorne R. CuMMING............0.+0+ 


Hon. H. F. Toomson............... 


Hon. H. F. Toomson.......... Beas 


The Hon. Chief Justice AuExANDER 
Campsett DusBrisay. 


Da 


te 
Established 


Mar. 


May 


June 
June 
July 


July 


July 


Feb. 


Oct. 


Mar. 


July 


Feb. 


195 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1962 


1962 
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PART III.—ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Section 1.—Financial Administration* 


The financial affairs of the Government of Canada are administered and controlled 
under the fundamental principles that no tax shall be imposed and no money shall be spent 
without the authority of Parliament and that expenditures shall be made only for the 
purposes authorized by Parliament. The most important constitutional provisions relating 
to Parliament’s control of finances are contained in the British North America Act; this 
Act provides that all taxing and appropriating measures must originate in the House of 
Commons and all requests for grants must come from the Crown through responsible 
Ministers, and for such requests the Government is solely responsible. In practice, 
financial control is exercised through a budgetary system based on the principle that all 
the financial needs of the Government for each fiscal year be considered at one time so 
that both the current condition and the prospective condition of the public treasury are 
clearly in evidence. 


Estimates and Appropriations.—In the latter part of the calendar year, at the 
request of the Minister of Finance, each of the several departments prepares its estimates 
for the following fiscal year and submits them by a specified date to the Treasury Board. 
This Board is a Committee of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada and consists of the 
Minister of Finance as chairman and five other Ministers named by the Governor in 
Council, with such additional members of the Privy Council as the Governor in Council 
may nominate to serve as alternates. A senior officer of the Department of Finance acts 
as secretary to the Board and the necessary staff is provided by that Department. Under 
the Financial Administration Act, the Board has a statutory duty to advise the Governor 
in Council on matters relating to finance, estimates, expenditures, financial commitments, 
establishments, revenues, accounts, terms and conditions of employment of persons in the 
public service and general administrative policy in the public service. 

On receipt, departmental estimates are assembled by officers of the Treasury Board, 
comparisons are made with the expenditures of previous years and digests of supporting 
data and other pertinent information are prepared. The Board reviews each departmental 
submission in the light of probable revenues and of governmental policy generally, usually 
consulting the appropriate Minister and departmental officials. Expenditure proposals 
may be rejected or reduced and unresolved differences of opinion may be referred to the 
Cabinet for decision. When the Board is satisfied with their substance and form, these 
estimates, known as the Main Estimates, are submitted to the Cabinet and later to the 
Governor General for approval and are then laid before the House of Commons. 

On motion of the Minister of Finance, the estimates are referred for consideration 
to the Committee of Supply, which is a committee of the whole House. However, the 
estimates of certain departments may first go to select committees of the House; these, 
after being reported upon to the House, are referred back to the Committee of Supply. 
The consideration of the estimates usually extends over a period of several months. Each 
vote is the subject of a separate resolution and Members of the House may question the 
Minister on any item but no private member or Minister on his own responsibility can 
introduce any new expenditure proposal or any amendment to an estimates item that 
would result in an increased expenditure. When the examination of the individual items 
has been completed, the estimates are referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, also 
a, committee of the whole House, which is asked to consider a resolution for the introduction 
of a Bill to appropriate money to meet the requirements as approved in the Committee of 
Supply. When such resolution is passed, an appropriation Bill is introduced which, when 
approved by the House of Commons and the Senate, is given Royal Assent and becomes law. 


* Prepared under the direction of H. R. Balls, Comptroller of the Treasury, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 
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Grants in the Appropriation Acts are grants to the Crown and funds cannot be disbursed 
until supply, voted by Parliament to the Crown, is released by a warrant prepared on an 
Order of the Governor in Council and signed by the Governor General. 

As weeks or months may elapse after the commencement of the fiscal year before 
the main Appropriation Act is passed, funds are made available for the conduct of govern- 
ment functions by the passage of an interim supply Bill granting one twelfth or one sixth 
of the total of each item in the estimates, equivalent to one or two months’ supply, respec- 
tively. Additional interim supply Bills may be introduced if required, awaiting Parlia- 
ment’s detailed consideration of the estimates, In addition, to cover any new and un- 
foreseen requirements that might arise during the year, supplementary estimates are 
usually introduced after some months of the fiscal year have elapsed, and just prior to the 
end of the fiscal year further supplementary estimates are laid before the House. These 
supplementary estimates are dealt with in the same manner as the Main Estimates. 

In addition to the expenditure items included in the annual Appropriation Acts, 
there are a number of items, such as interest on the public debt, family allowances and 
old age assistance payments, which have been authorized under the provisions of other 
statutes. Although it is not necessary for Parliament to pass annually on these items, 
they are included in the Main Estimates for purposes of information. Statutory provision 
is also made for the expenditure of public money in emergencies where no specific parlia- 
mentary appropriation is available. Under the Financial Administration Act, the Gover- 
nor in Council, upon the report of the Minister of Finance that there is no appropriation 
for the expenditure and upon the report of the appropriate Minister that the expenditure 
is urgently required, may order the issuance of a special warrant authorizing disbursement 
of the amount required. Such warrants may be issued only when Parliament is not in 
session and every warrant is published in the Canada Gazette within thirty days of issue. 
The Fire Losses Replacement Account Act also provides for emergency expenditures for 
the urgent repair or replacement of property destroyed or damaged by fire, where there is 
not sufficient money available in the appropriation for the Service suffering loss. Such 
amounts must be charged subsequently to an appropriation or included in the estimates 
for the department or agency concerned. 

In addition, disbursements are made for purposes not reflected in the budgetary 
accounts but recorded in the Government’s statement of assets and liabilities, such as 
loans to and investments in Crown corporations, loans to international organizations and 
to national, provincial and municipal governments, and loans to veterans. There are also 
disbursements in connection with deposit and trust and insurance, pension and guaranty 
accounts which the Government holds or administers, including the old age security fund 
which is operated as a separate entity. Although these disbursements are excluded from 
the calculation of the annual budgetary surplus or deficit, they are all subject to appro- 
priation by Parliament either in the annual Appropriation Acts or in other legislation. 


The Budget.—Some time after the Main Estimates have been introduced, the 
Minister of Finance presents his annual Budget Speech in the House of Commons. Budget 
papers, tabled for the information of Parliament on the previous day, include a general 
review of economic conditions and a preliminary review of the Government’s accounts for 
the fiscal year then ending. The Budget Speech itself reviews the state of the national 
economy and the financial operations of the Government for the previous fiscal year and 
gives a forecast of the probable financial requirements for the year ahead, taking into 
account the Main Estimates and making allowances for supplementary and further 
supplementary estimates and probable lapsings. At the close of his address, the Minister 
tables the formal resolutions for changes in the existing tax rates and customs tariff which, 
in accordance with parliamentary procedure, must precede the introduction of any money 
Bills. These resolutions give notice of the amendments which the Government intends 
to ask Parliament to make in the taxation statutes. However, if a change is proposed in a 
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commodity tax, such as a sales tax or excise duty on a particular item, it is usually made 
effective immediately; the legislation, when passed, is made retroactive to the date of the 
Speech. 


The Budget Speech is delivered in support of a motion that the House go into Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, the debate on which usually lasts for several weeks. With 
the passage of the motion, the way is clear for the consideration of the Budget resolutions 
and, when these have been approved by the Committee, a report to this effect is made to 
the House and the tax Bills are introduced and thereafter dealt with in the same manner 
as all other government financial legislation. 


Revenues and Expenditures.—The administrative procedures whereby revenues 
are collected and expenditures are made are, for the most part, contained in the Financial 
Administration Act. 


With respect to revenues, the basic requirement is that all public money shall be paid 
into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, which is defined as the aggregate of all public money 
on deposit to the credit of the Receiver General. The Treasury Board has prescribed 
detailed regulations governing the receipt and deposit of such money. For the actual 
custody of public money, use is made of the Bank of Canada and the chartered banks. Bal- 
ances are allocated to the various chartered banks on the basis of a percentage allocation 
established by agreement among all the banks and communicated to the Department of 
Finance by the Canadian Bankers’ Association. The daily operating account is maintained 
with the Bank of Canada and the division of funds between it and the chartered banks 
takes into account the immediate cash requirements of the Government and consideration 
of monetary policy. The Minister of Finance may purchase and hold securities of, or 
guaranteed by, Canada and pay for them out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund or may 
sell such securities and pay the proceeds into the Fund. Thus, if cash balances in the Fund 
are in excess of requirements for the immediate future they may be invested in interest- 
earning assets. In addition, the Minister of Finance has established a purchase fund 
to assist in the orderly retirement of the public debt. 


The principal agencies exercising control over expenditures are the Treasury Board 
(previously described) and the Comptroller of the Treasury, who is a senior officer of the 
Department of Finance, with representatives who act as accounting and disbursing officers 
stationed in all the principal departments. 


The Treasury Board exercises detailed central control over the budgets, programs 
and staffs of departments and over financial and administrative matters generally. Al- 
though the most important part of this control function is exercised during the considera- 
tion of the estimates, the Board maintains continuous control over certain types of ex- 
penditure to ensure that the scale of activities and commitments for the future is held 
within approved policies, that departments follow uniform, efficient and economical 
practices, and that the Government is informed of and approves any major development 
of policy or significant transaction that might give rise to public or parliamentary criti- 
cism. 

To ensure that the decisions of Parliament, the Government and Ministers in regard 
to expenditures are enforced, there is a centralized accounting and disbursing system. The 
Financial Administration Act provides that no payment shall be made out of the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund without the authority of Parliament and no charge shall be made 
against an appropriation except upon the requisition of the appropriate Minister or a 
person authorized by him in writing. These requisitions, and certificates that the work 
has been performed, the material supplied or the services rendered and that the price 
charged is reasonable or according to contract, together with such documents as may be 
required, are presented to the Comptroller of the Treasury. If the charge is a lawful one 
against the appropriation and does not exceed the amount of the appropriation or reduce it 
below the amount necessary to meet other commitments, and does not contravene any 
applicable legislative or executive requirements, the Comptroller will make the payment. 
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However, if he declines to make a payment, disallows an item in an account or refuses to 
give a certificate, the Minister concerned may report the circumstances to the Treasury 
Board for decision and the Board may confirm or overrule the action of the Comptroller, 
The Comptroller may transmit to the Board any requisition with respect to which he 
desires its direction and the Board may order that payment be made or refused. 


At the beginning of each fiscal year each department submits to the Treasury Board, 
through the Comptroller, a division or allotment of each item included in its estimates. 
Once approved by the Board, these allotments cannot be varied or amended without the 
approval of the Board and expenditures charged to appropriations are limited to such 
allotments. To avoid over-expenditures within a fiscal year, the Comptroller records 
and controls commitments due to come in course of payment within the year for which 
Parliament has provided or has been asked to provide appropriations. The Government, 
through the Treasury Board and the Comptroller, also maintains careful control over 
commitments made under contract that will fall due in succeeding years, since it must 
be prepared in future to ask Parliament for appropriations to cover them. Any unex- 
pended amounts in the annual appropriations lapse at the end of the year for which they 
are granted, but for thirty days subsequent to Mar. 31 payments may be made and charged 
to the previous year’s appropriations for debts incurred prior to the end of that fiscal year. 


Under the Financial Administration Act, every payment pursuant to an appropriation 
is made under the control and direction of the Comptroller by cheque drawn on the account 
of the Receiver General or by such other instrument as the Treasury Board may direct. In 
practice, the paid Comptroller’s cheques are cleared daily by the chartered banks through 
the Bank of Canada to the Cheque Adjustment Branch of the Comptroller’s Office, and 
reimbursement is made by means of a cheque drawn on the Receiver Ceneral’s account 
with the Bank of Canada. 


Public Debt.—In addition to the collection and disbursement of public money for 
budgetary and non-budgetary purposes, the Government receives and disburses substantial 
sums in connection with its public debt operations. The Minister of Finance is authorized 
to borrow money by the issue and sale of securities at such rate of interest and subject 
to such terms and conditions as the Governor in Council may approve. Although the 
specific authority of Parliament is required for new borrowings, the Financial Administra- 
tion Act authorizes the Governor in Council to approve the borrowing of such sums of 
money as are required for the redemption of maturing or called securities and, to ensure 
that the Consolidated Revenue Fund will be sufficient to meet lawfully authorized dis- 
bursements, he may also approve the temporary borrowing of such sums as are necessary 
for periods not exceeding six months. The Bank of Canada acts as the fiscal agent of the 
Government in the management of the public debt. 


Accounts and Financial Statements.—Under the Financial Administration Act, 
accounts are kept to show the revenues of Canada, the expenditures made under and the 
commitments chargeable against each appropriation, the other payments into and out of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and such of the assets and direct and contingent lia- 
bilities as the Minister of Finance believes are required to give a true and fair view of the 
financial position of Canada. The statement of assets and liabilities is designed to disclose 
the amount of the net debt, which is determined by offsetting against the gross liabilities 
only those assets regarded currently as readily realizable or interest- or revenue-producing. 
Fixed capital assets, such as government buildings and public works, are charged to budget- 
ary expenditures at the time of acquisition or construction and are not recorded on the 
statement of assets and liabilities. 


Annually, on or before Dec. 31 or, if Parliament is not then in session, within fifteen 
days after the commencement of the ensuing session, the Public Accounts is laid before the 
House of Commons by the Minister of Finance. The Public Accounts contains a survey 
of the financial transactions of the fiscal year, statements of the revenues and expenditures 
for the year and of the assets and direct and contingent liabilities as at the end of the year, 
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together with such other accounts and information as are necessary to show the financial 
transactions and financial position of Canada or which are required by law to be reported in 
the Public Accounts. Monthly financial statements are also published in the Canada 
Gazette. 


The Auditor General.—The Government’s accounts are subject to an independent 
examination by the Auditor General who is an officer of Parliament. With respect to 
expenditures, this examination is a post-audit for the purposes of reporting whether the 
accounts have been faithfully and properly kept and whether the money has been expended 
for the purposes for which it was appropriated by Parliament and the expenditures have 
been made as authorized; any audit before payment is the responsibility of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury. With respect to revenues, the Auditor General is required to ascertain 
that all public money is fully accounted for and that the rules and procedures applied are 
sufficient to ensure an effective check on the assessment, collection and proper allocation 
of the revenue. With respect to public property, he is required to satisfy himself that 
essential records are maintained and that the rules and procedures applied are sufficient 
to safeguard and control such property. The Auditor General reports to Parliament the 
results of his examination, calling attention to any case which he considers should be 
brought to the notice of the House. He also reports to Ministers, the Treasury Board or 
the Government any matter which in his opinion calls for attention so that remedial 
action may be taken promptly. 


Public Accounts Committee.—It is the usual practice to refer the Public Accounts 
and the Auditor General’s Report to the Public Accounts Committee of the House of 
Commons, which may review them and report its findings and recommendations to the 
House of Commons. 


Section 2.Departments, Boards, Commissions, etc.* 


The following paragraphs indicate the functions of the various departments of 
government and the special boards and commissions in connection with the work of 
government. 


Though it is not possible, owing to the limitations of space, to enumerate in this 
Section the details of each service or the divisions or sections of all departments, the 
main branches are given along with those services that differ in some quality from the 
larger class of subjects handled by a department. The work of many of these departments 
and boards is given in detail in later Chapters of this volume. The Index will be useful 
in locating required information. 


Department of Agriculture.—This Department was established in 1867 (SC 1868, c. 53) and 
undertakes work on all phases of agriculture. Research and experimentation are carried out by 
the Research Branch; the maintenance of standards and protection of products by the Production 
and Marketing Branch; reclamation and development by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Administration and the Agricultural Rehabilita- 
tion and Development Administration; security and price stability are provided under the Crop 
Insurance Act, the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and the Agricultural Stabilization Act. The 
Farm Credit Corporation and the Board of Grain Commissioners are responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in 1944 by amendment 
of the Aeronautics Act. The Board is responsible for the economic regulation of commercial air 
services in Canada and for advising the Minister in the exercise of his duties and powers under the 
Act in all matters relating to civil aviation. The regulatory function relates to Canadian air 
services within Canada and abroad, and to foreign air services operating into Canada. It involves 
the licensing of all such services and the subsequent regulation of the licensees in respect of their 
economic operation and the provision of service to the public. The Board reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Transport. 


* As at oe 30, 1963; any major changes taking place between that date and the time of going to press will be 
carried in an Appendix to this volume. 
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Auditor General’s Office.—This Office originated in 1878 (SC 1878, c. 7) and currently 
functions under the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116), The Auditor General is 
responsible for examining accounts relating to the Consolidated Revenue Fund and to public prop- 
erty, and for reporting annually to the House of Commons the results of his examinations. He 
also audits the accounts of various Crown corporations and other instrumentalities. 


Board of Broadcast Governors.—This Board, established under the provisions of the Broad- 
casting Act which was assented to on Sept. 6, 1958, is given authority to regulate radio and television 
broadcasting in Canada. The Board has authority to regulate the establishment and operation 
of both public and private broadcasting stations and networks of stations. Applications for licences 
to establish new broadcasting stations, for changes in the facilities of existing stations or for changes 
in the ownership or in the share structure of licensees are referred to the Board by the Minister of 
Transport for a recommendation before being dealt with. The Board has three full-time and 
twelve part-time members and reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Board of Grain Commissioners.—Constituted in 1912 under the Canada Grain Act, now the 
Canada Grain Act, 1930 (RSC 1952, c. 25), the Board of Grain Commissioners provides general 
supervision over grain handling in Canada by licensing elevator operators, inspecting and weighing 
grain en route to and shipped from terminal elevators, and other services. The Board, comprising 
a Chief Commissioner and two Commissioners, has authority to inquire into any matter relating 
to the grading and weighing of grain, deductions for dockage or shrinkage, deterioration of any 
grain during storage or treatment, unfair or discriminatory operation of a grain elevator, etc. The 
Board publishes its regulations in the Canada Gazette and reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Agriculture. 


Board of Transport Commissioners.—The powers of this Board, which was organized as 
the Board of Railway Commissioners in 1904, have been extended from time to time until today it 
has regulatory and judicial functions dealing with almost all aspects of railway activity including 
location, construction and operation of lines, rates and charges. It is also entrusted with the 
regulation of other transportation and communication agencies, including express companies, tele- 
graph companies, telephone companies other than those provincially or municipally controlled, 
international bridges and tunnels and inland shipping. The Board reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Government Specifications Board.—This is an interdepartmental body composed 
of the Deputy Heads of 24 Federal Government departments and agencies. The Board operates 
under the auspices of the National Research Council through the medium of committees in which 
government and industry co-operate on a voluntary basis. The Board prepares specifications in 
commodity fields and for materials, processes and equipment required by government agencies, 
and arranges for necessary testing and research. An Index of Specifications is available on request 
to the CGSB Secretary, National Research Council, Ottawa. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—This Commission, established in 1933 by amendments to 
the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207), replaced the Board of Pension Commissioners, the first organ- 
ization created to deal solely with war pensions for service in Canada’s Armed Forces. The Com- 
mission’s main function is the administration of the Pension Act under which it adjudicates upon 
all claims for pension in respect of disability or death arising out of service in Canada’s Armed 
Forces; and Parts I to X inclusive of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, which provide 
for the payment of pensions in respect of death or disability arising out of civilian service related 
to the World War II effort. It also adjudicates on claims for pension under various other measures, 
including the Flying Accidents Compensation Order and the RCMP Continuation Act; authorizes 
and pays monetary grants accompanying certain gallantry awards bestowed on members of the 
Armed Forces; and administers various trust funds established by private individuals for the benefit 
of veterans and their dependants, 


It consists of eight to twelve Commissioners and up to five ad hoc Commissioners appointed 
by the Governor in Council. Its chairman has the rank and powers of a Deputy Head of a depart- 
ment and the Commission reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


Chief Electoral Office.—This Office was established in 1920 under the provisions of the Domin- 
ion Elections Act, now the Canada Elections Act (RSC 1960, c. 39, and amendments thereto), 
and is responsible for the conduct of all federal elections as well as the elections of members of 
the Northwest Territories Council and of the Yukon Territory Council. In addition, it conducts 
any vote taken under the Canada Temperance Act. The Chief Electoral Officer reports to 
Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration.—This Department was constituted in 
December 1949 (RSC 1952, c. 67) and came into existence on Jan. 18, 1950 under the Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration. Most departmental work is carried on through four branches. 
The Canadian Citizenship Branch assists governmental and non-governmental agencies engaged or 
interested in facilitating the adjustment and integration of newcomers and in making Canadians 
conscious of their privileges and responsibilities as citizens. The Canadian Citizenship Registration 
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Branch administers the Canadian Citizenship Act and is the custodian of all records under that 
Act and all Naturalization Acts previously in force. The Immigration Branch administers the 
Immigration Act and Regulations and is responsible for the selection, examination and movement 
of immigrants, the exclusion or deportation of undesirables and the settlement or establishment of 
immigrants in Canada. The activities of the Indian Affairs Branch include management of all 
Indian affairs. Its organization consists of a headquarters office at Ottawa, a regional supervisory 
staff, and 89 local agencies in the field. 


Civil Service Commission.—The Civil Service Commission of Canada dates from the Civil 
Service Act of 1908. Under this Act the Commission was given the responsibility of applying, 
wherever possible, the principle of appointment by merit in fillmg permanent positions within 
departmental headquarters at Ottawa, termed the ‘‘inside service’. The Civil Service Act of 
1918 extended the competitive system of appointments to cover the outside as well as the inside 
service and temporary as well as permanent appointments. It also gave the Civil Service Commis- 
gion various other responsibilities in the field of personnel administration including responsibility 
for promotion, for classification of positions and for recommending rates of pay. 


The Civil Service Act of 1961, which came into force on Apr. 1, 1962, has three main features. 
First, it preserves the independence of the Civil Service Commission and carries forward and 
strengthens all the fundamental principles of the merit system. Secondly, it clarifies the role of 
the Civil Service Commission in those other areas of personnel administration with which it is 
concerned but which do not bear directly upon the merit system. Thirdly, it confers on staff asso- 
ciations the right to be consulted on matters that have to do with remuneration and conditions of 
employment. 


The Act applies to about 130,000 employees in all the departments and certain agencies of 
government and this constitutes the ‘‘civil service’ within the legal meaning of that term. The 
“public service” is defined as those departments and agencies which are listed in Schedule A of 
the Public Service Superannuation Act and which embrace about 180,000 employees including the 
130,000 under the Civil Service Act. This definition of public service does not include certain 
Crown corporations. 


The Civil Service Commission is responsible only to Parliament and not to the executive 
government and reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. It consists of three mem- 
bers, one of whom is chairman. Each member of the Commission is appointed by the Governor in 
Council for a term of ten years and has the rank and standing of a Deputy Minister. The Commis- 
sion has a staff of more than 700 persons located in its headquarters at Ottawa and in its field offices 
at St. John’s, Nfld., Halifax, N.S., Moncton, N.B., Saint John, N.B., Quebec, Que., Montreal, Que., 
Toronto, Ont., London, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Regina, Sask., Saskatoon, Sask., Edmonton, Alta., 
Calgary, Alta., Vancouver, B.C., and Victoria, B.C. 


Department of Defence Production.—This Department was established on Apr. 1, 1951 
under the provisions of the Defence Production Act (RSC 1952, c. 62, as amended). Under this 
Act the Minister is given, with certain exceptions, authority to buy defence supplies and construct 
defence projects required by the Department of National Defence. The Minister may, if authorized 
by the Governor General in Council, undertake for an associated government anything he may 
undertake for the Canadian Government. In addition, all powers, duties and functions that there- 
tofore were vested in the Minister of Trade and Commerce under any contract, agreement, lease or 
other writing entered into pursuant to the Department of Munitions and Supply Act, 1939, or the 
Defence Supplies Act, 1950, are vested in the Minister of Defence Production. 


Broadly, the Department’s functions are to procure military goods, to construct defence instal- 
lations and to organize industry for defence as required on behalf of the Department of National 
Defence, other government departments, and associated governments; to promote the expansion 
of defence production facilities and the development of defence-supporting industries, particularly 
of strategic resources important for the defence of Canada and its allies; and to ensure adequate 
supplies of essential materials and services for defence requirements. The main procurement 
units of the Department are five production branches—Aircraft, Armament, Electronics, Machine 
Tool and Shipbuilding—and a General Purchasing Branch. Major offices for foreign procurement 
are located at London, England, and Washington, U.S.A.; the General Purchasing Branch has 
14 district purchasing offices located throughout Canada for local or urgent procurement. In 
addition, there are various service branches which include Administration, Comptroller’s, Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, Financial Adviser’s, Industrial Security, Legal, and Secretary’s. The 
Emergency Supply Planning Branch is responsible for planning economic controls for a national 
emergency. 


The following Crown companies report to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Produc- 
tion: Canadian Arsenals Limited, Canadian Commercial Corporation, Crown Assets Disposal 
Corporation, Defence Construction (1951) Limited, and Polymer Corporation Limited. The 
Minister is at present the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research and is responsible to Parliament for the Emergency Measures Organization. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics —The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute 
in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (SC 1918, c. 48). In 1948 this statute, which 
had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (RSC 1927, c. 190), was repealed and replaced by the 
Statistics Act (RSC 1952, c. 257); it was amended by SC 1952-53, c. 18, assented to Mar. 31, 1953. 
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The function of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is to compile, analyse and publish statistical 
information relative to the commercial, industrial, financial, social and general condition of the 
people and to conduct a census of population and agriculture of Canada as required under the Act. 


The Bureau is a major publication agency of the Federal Government; the subjects of its 
reports cover all aspects of the national economy. The administrative head of the Bureau is the 
Dominion Statistician who reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Emergency Measures Organization.—This Organization was established in June 1957 for 
the purpose of co-ordinating civil emergency planning, On Sept. 1, 1959, the Department of 
National Defence, Health and Welfare, and Justice became responsible for specific civil defence 
functions and the Emergency Measures Organization for all other aspects of planning civil emergency 
measures.* The Organization reports to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Department of External Affairs.—This Department was established in 1909 by ‘“‘An Act to 
create a Department of External Affairs’ (RSC 1952, c. 68). Its main function is the protection 
and advancement of Canadian interests abroad. The Minister responsible for the Department is 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The senior permanent officer (Deputy Minister) of 
the Department, the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, is assisted by a Deputy Under- 
Secretary who is also Legal Adviser and by four Assistant Under-Secretaries and is advised by the 
officers in charge of the various divisions. The divisional heads are each responsible for a part of 
the work of the Department and they are assisted by Foreign Service Officers, administrative 
officers and an administrative staff. Officers serving abroad are formally designated as High 
Commissioners, Ambassadors, Ministers, Counsellors, First Secretaries, Second Secretaries, Third 
Secretaries and Attachés at diplomatic posts and Consuls General, Consuls and Vice-Consuls at 
consular posts. There are 76 diplomatic, consular and other missions maintained abroad by the 
Department. In 29 additional countries, Canada is represented by non-resident Ambassadors or 
High Commissioners. 

The work of the Department at Ottawa is performed by 25 units, comprising 23 divisions and 
two sections. The divisions may be grouped into three categories—area, functional and administra- 
tive. There are six area divisions—African and Middle Eastern, Commonwealth, European, Far 
Eastern, Latin American and United States; twelve functional divisions—Communications, Con- 
sular, Defence Liaison (1), Defence Liaison (2), Disarmament, Economic, Historical, Information, 
Legal, Passport, Protocol and United N ations; and five administrative divisions—Ad ministrative 
Services, Finance, Personnel, Registry, and Supplies and Properties. The two sections are Inspec- 
tion Service and Liaison Services. 

The International Joint Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs of 
Canada as well as to the Secretary of State of the United States. 


Department of Finance.—This Department was created by Act of Parliament in 1869 and 
now operates under the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, ec. 116). The Department is 
responsible for the financial administration of Canada including the raising of money required for 
the various governmental activities by way of taxation or borrowing. The Comptroller of the 
Treasury, an officer of the Department, is responsible for all government disbursements. The 
work of the Department is organized in five principal divisions: Financial Affairs, Economic Affairs, 
Taxation, Federal-Provincial-Municipal Relations, and Treasury Board. The Royal Canadian 
Mint is a branch of the Department and the Inspector General of Banks is an officer of the Depart- 
oe The Tariff Board and the Bank of Canada report to Parliament through the Minister of 

inance. 


Department of Fisheries.—The Department of Fisheries was first organized under a Minister 
of Fisheries in 1930. Prior to that date the federal fisheries services were maintained by the former 
Department of Marine and Fisheries, established in 1868. The provinces, under various arrange- 
ments, have certain administrative responsibilities in the fisheries but the legislative authority for 
the regulations of coastal and freshwater fisheries is with the federal Department of Fisheries. 

The work of the Department includes: conservation and development of the fisheries through 
the enforcement of fishing regulations, the operation of fish culture establishments, management 
and improvement of spawning streams and control of predators; inspection of fish products for 
quality control and the encouragement of industrial development; promotion of the greatest utili- 
zation of fishery products and a proper public understanding of the resource and the industry. The 
Department administers the Fishermen’s Indemnity Plan to assist fishermen in the event of loss 
or serious damage to their fishing vessels or lobster traps. 

Agencies connected with the Department are the Fisheries Prices Support Board and the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The Department is represented on the following inter- 
national commissions: Pacific Salmon Fisheries, Pacific Halibut, the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries, North Pacific Fisheries, Whaling, Great Lakes Fishery, and North Pacific Fur Seal. 


Fisheries Research Board.—The Fisheries Research Board operates under the Fisheries 
Research Board Act of 1937 (amended in 1947 and 1952-53). It has been active as a fisheries research 
body since 1898, first as the Board of Management of the Canadian Marine Biological Station and 
later (1912) as the Biological Board of Canada, 


* On July 1, 1963, the Organization was given the responsibility of directing and administering the Civil Defence 
College at Arnprior, Ont. (See Part III of Chapter X XV on Defence of Canada.) 
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The Board operates under the Minister of Fisheries and membership consists of a full-time 
chairman and not more than 18 other members. The majority of Board members are scientists, 
and other members are representative of the fishing industry and the Department of Fisheries. 


The Board operates four biological stations and an Arctic Unit across Canada, also three 
technological stations with two technological application units and two oceanographic groups. 
It serves as the scientific arm of the Department of Fisheries and its principal objective is to increase 
the scope and value of Canadian fisheries through scientific research. 


Department of Forestry.—Established in October 1960 from elements of the Departments of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources and of Agriculture, the Department of Forestry conducts 
comprehensive programs of research relating to forestry and the utilization of forest products, and 
carries out economic studies relating to forest resources and the forest industries. Through a 
developing information program it seeks to promote greater public understanding of the proper 
management, protection and use of the forest resources. Financial assistance is offered to the prov- 
inces under agreements authorized by the Governor in Council in order to expedite progress in 
specific forestry programs, It carries out forest surveys and provides technical advice and assistance 
to other agencies of the Federal Government which are responsible for the administration of forest 
lands. The Department co-operates with international organizations concerned with forestry and 
in which Canada maintains membership, and the Minister of Forestry reports to Parliament for 
the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board. 


Department of Imsurance.—The Minister of Finance is responsible for the Department of 
Insurance which originated in 1875 as a branch of the Department of Finance but was constituted 
a separate Department in 1910. It is authorized and governed by the Department of Insurance 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 70). Under the Superintendent of Insurance, who has the status of a Deputy 
Head, the Department administers the statutes of Canada applicable to: insurance, loan and trust 
companies incorporated by the Parliament of Canada; provincially incorporated insurance companies 
registered with the Department; British and foreign insurance companies operating in Canada; 
small loans companies and money-lenders; co-operative credit societies registered under the Co- 
operative Credit Associations Act; and Civil Service Insurance. 


, Under the relevant provincial statutes the Department examines trust companies incorporated 
in the Provinces of Manitoba and New Brunswick and loan and trust companies incorporated in 
the Province of Nova Scotia. 


International Joint Commission.—This Commission was established under a Britain-United 
States treaty signed Jan. 11, 1909 and ratified by Canada in 1911. The Commission, composed of 
six members (three appointed by the President of the United States and three by the Government 
of Canada) is governed by five specific Articles of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. The 
Commission’s approval is required for any use, obstruction or diversion of boundary waters 
affecting the natural level or flow of boundary waters in the other country; and for any works in 
waters flowing from boundary waters or below the boundary in rivers flowing across the boundary 
which raise the natural level of waters on the other side of the boundary. 


Problems arising along the common frontier are also referred to the Commission by either 
country for examination and report, such report to contain appropriate conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. In addition, questions or matters of difference between the two countries may be referred 
to the Commission for decision, provided both countries consent. 


The Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada and to the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


Department of Justice.—This Department, established by SC 1868, c. 39, now operates 
under authority of the Department of Justice Act (RSC 1952, c. 71). It provides legal services 
to the Government and various government departments including preparing and settling govern- 
ment legislation, settling instruments issued under the Great Seal of Canada, regulating and 
conducting litigation for or against the Crown, superintending the acquisition of property and 
prosecutions under federal legislation other than the Criminal Code, administering federal statutes 
dealing with legal matters and providing administrative services for the Supreme Court of Canada 
and the Exchequer Court. The Department also superintends the penitentiaries and administers 
the prison system of Canada and administers the provisions of Canadian anti-combine legislation. 


The Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police operates under the direction of the 
Minister of Justice who also reports to Parliament for the National Parole Board and the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Commission. 


Department of Labour.—The Department of Labour was established in 1900 by Act of 
Parliament (SC 1900, c. 24) and now operates under authority of the Department of Labour Act 
(RSC 1952, c. 72). The Department administers, under the Minister of Labour, legislation dealing 
with: industrial relations, investigation of disputes, etc.; fair employment practices; the regulation 
of fair wages and hours of labour; reinstatement in civil employment; female employee equal pay; 
government annuities; government employee compensation; merchant seamen compensation; 
technical and vocational training assistance; vocational rehabilitation of disabled persons; annual 
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vacations with pay. It promotes joint consultation in industry through labour-management com- 
mittees; organizes manpower utilization programs, e.g., farm labour; and operates a Women’s 
Bureau. The Department publishes the Labour Gazette and other publications, as well as general 
information on labour-management, employment, manpower and related subjects. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board acts on behalf of, and the National Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council and the National Advisory Council on Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons act in an advisory capacity to the Minister of Labour, and the Merchant Seamen Compen- 
sation Board reports to the Minister of Labour. The Department is the official liaison agency be- 
tween the Canadian Government and the International Labour Organization. The Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, which maintains the National Employment Service, reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Labour. The National Productivity Council reports through the Ministers 
of Labour and of Trade and Commerce. 


Library of Parliament.—The Library of Parliament as such was established in 1871 (SC 
1871, c. 21) although it existed earlier. It currently functions under RSC 1952, c. 166 and SC 1955, 
c. 85. The Library of Parliament keeps all books, maps and other articles that are in the joint 
possession of the Senate and the House of Commons. The Parliamentary Librarian is also re- 
sponsible for the House of Commons Reading Room. Persons entitled to borrow books from the 
Library of Parliament are the Governor General, Members of the Privy Council, Members of the 
Senate and the House of Commons, Officers of the two Houses, Justices of the Supreme Court of 
Canada and the Exchequer Court, and members of the Press Gallery. In addition, books are lent 
to other libraries and government agencies and reference service is given to scholars. The Parlia- 
mentary Librarian has the rank of a Deputy Head of a Department and is responsible for the control 
and management of the Library under the Speaker of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Commons assisted by a Joint Committee appointed by the two Houses. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.—This Department was created by an Act 
of Parliament (SC 1949, c. 17) which received Royal Assent on Dec. 10, 1949. Its establishment 
resulted from the reorganization of certain former departments. A primary function of the Depart- 
ment is to provide technological assistance in the development of Canada’s mineral resources 
through investigations and research in the fields of geology, mineral dressing and metallurgy. 
The Department establishes the framework of surveys throughout the country that provides 
control for all surveying and mapping in Canada. It produces the base maps used in the develop- 
ment of Canada’s natural resources, conducts all the charting of Canada’s coastal and inland waters, 
and issues official sailing directions and Canadian sea and air navigation charts. The Department 
is under the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys and is divided into six branches: the Surveys 
and Mapping Branch, the Marine Sciences Branch, the Geologival Survey of Canada, the Mines 
Branch, the Dominion Observatories and the Geographical Branch. The Mineral Resources 
Division, a unit of head office, gives its whole attention to matters concerned with the economics 
of mineral resources development. 

Major moves were made recently to implement the oceanography program: (1) the establish- 
ment of the Polar Continental Shelf Project to carry out a long-term investigation of the continental 
shelf lying north and west of the Canadian Arctic Archipelago and of the waters above it, together 
with the islands of the Archipelago and the straits and sounds between the islands; and (2) the 
setting up of a $4,500,000 oceanographic institute in the Bedford Basin near Halifax with facilities 
for study in any phase of the science. The Department’s Marine Sciences Branch was established 
in April 1962. 

The Department administers the Explosives Act which regulates the manufacture, testing, 
sale, storage and importation of explosives, and the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act which 
provides cost-aid to the Canadian gold mining industry. 


Boards and Commissions are: Canadian Permanent Committee on Geographical N ames; 
Board of Examiners for Dominion Land Surveyors; the International Boundary Commission; and 
the Interprovincial Boundary Commissions. The Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys reports 
to Parliament for the Dominion Coal Board. 


Department of National Defence.—The Department of National Defence was established 
on Jan. 1, 1923 by the Department of National Defence Act, 1922, and was an amalgamation of 
the Department of Militia and Defence, the Naval Service and the Air Board. The Department 
and the Canadian Forces (the Royal Canadian N avy, the Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian 
Air Force) now operate under the National Defence Act, 1950 (RSC 1952, c. 184). 


In 1940 additional Ministers for Naval and Air Services were appointed and the Department 
_ was organized under a Minister of National Defence and two additional Ministers so that there 
was a Minister and staff for each of the Armed Services. Upon demobilization of the wartime 
Forces the appointment of Ministers of National Defence for Naval Services and Air Services 
ceased, and the Armed Forces were, in 1946, again administered by the Minister of National De- 
fence without additional Ministers. Under the National Defence Act, the Canadian Forces are 
being administered solely by the Minister of National Defence and the Associate Minister of 
National Defence. 
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The Defence Research Board, created in 1947 to carry out research relating to national defence 
and to advise the Minister on all relevant matters of a scientific or technical nature, now functions 
under the National Defence Act. The Chairman of the Board has a status equivalent to that of 
a Chief of Staff of one of the Canadian Forces. 


National Energy Board.—This Board was established under the National Energy Board 
Act, 1959 for the broad purpose of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. The Board, 
composed of five members, is responsible for the regulation of the construction and operation of the 
oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, the tolls charged 
for transmission by oil and gas pipelines, the export and import of gas and the export of electric 
power, and the construction of the lines over which such power is transmitted. The Board is 
also required to study and keep under review all matters relating to energy under the jurisdiction 
of the Parliament of Canada and to recommend such measures as it considers necessary and ad- 
me on the subject. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and 

ommerce. 


National Film Board.—The National Film Board, established in 1939, operates under the 
National Film Act (RSC 1952, c. 185) which provides for a Board of Governors of nine members— 
a Government Film Commissioner, appointed by the Governor in Council, who is Chairman of 
the Board, three members from the public service of Canada and five members from outside the 
public service. The Board reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. The Board is 
responsible for advising the Governor in Council on film activities and is authorized to produce and 
distribute films in the national interest and, in particular, films ‘‘designed to interpret Canada to 
’ Canadians and to other nations’. 


Department of National Health and Welfare.—This Department was established in October 
1944 under authority of the Department of National Health and Welfare Act (RSC 1952, c. 74). 
It was originally formed as the Department of Health in 1919 and later became part of the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health. That Department was replaced in 1944 by the Department 
of National Health and Welfare and the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


The Department, headed by the Minister of National Health and Welfare, is composed of 
cee branches—Administration, Health, and Welfare—and is administered by two Deputy 
inisters. 


The Department has charge of all matters relating to the promotion or preservation of the 
health, social security and social welfare of the people of Canada over which the Federal Parliament 
has jurisdiction. It administers the Acts listed in Sect. 3, pp. 124-125, and is also responsible for: the 
administration of the National Health Program under which grants are made available to the 
provinces for the development and extension of health services; the federal aspects of emergency 
health and welfare services; health and safety in the peaceful uses of atomic energy and other 
sources of radiation affecting the population; the provision of health, medical and hospital services 
to Indians and Eskimos and to other elements of the population in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories; the provision of assistance and consultative services to the provinces upon request on 
blindness control, child and maternal health, mental health, dental health, nursing, medical re- 
habilitation, nutrition and hospital design; the inspection and medical care of immigrants and sea- 
men and the administration of marine hospitals; the supervision of public health facilities on railway, 
water and other forms of transportation; the enforcement of regulations of the International Joint 
Commission relating to public health; the promotion and conservation of the health of civil servants 
and other government employees; the collection, publication and distribution, subject to the 
provisions of the Statistics Act, of information relating to public health, improved sanitation and 
social and industrial conditions affecting the health of Canadians. It co-ordinates and assists 
international welfare activities in which Canada is engaged and administers a system of grants 
to the provinces for professional welfare training, welfare research and general welfare services. 


National Library.—The National Library came formally into existence on Jan. 1, 1953, with 
the proclamation of the National Library Act (RSC 1952, c. 330). It publishes Canadiana, a 
monthly catalogue of new publications relating to Canada, with an annual cumulation. The 
Library also publishes other bibliographies. Its Reference Division maintains the National 
Union Catalogue, which embodies the author catalogues of the major libraries in the ten provinces 
and is thus a key to the book collections of the whole country. Its book collection is growing 
steadily and at the end of 1961 consisted of about 250,000 volumes. The National Librarian reports 
to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


National Parole Board.—The establishment of the National Parole Board, which was formed 
in January 1959, is authorized by the Parole Act (SC 1958, c. 88) by which it is given absolute 
jurisdiction over all matters of parole. It is composed of a chairman and three members appointed 
eM Order in Council for a ten-year period. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Justice. 


Department of National Revenue.—From Confederation until May 1918, customs and inland 
revenue Acts were administered by separate departments; after that date they were amalgamated 
under one Minister as the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue. In 1921 the name was 
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changed to the Department of Customs and Excise. In April 1924 collection of income taxes was 
placed under the Minister of Customs and Excise and, under the Department of National Revenue 
Act, 1927, the Department became known as the Department of National Revenue. 


The Customs and Excise Division of the Department is responsible for the assessment and 
collection of customs and excise duties as well as sales and excise taxes, by ports and outports. The 
Taxation Division is responsible for the assessment and collection of income taxes and estate taxes 
by 29 district offices throughout Canada. 


The Minister of National Revenue is responsible to Parliament for the Tax Appeal Board and 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources.—The Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources was established in December 1953, superseding the Department 
of Resources and Development. Inaddition to the Administration Branch, which includes common 
service functions, the Department is divided into four branches: the National Parks Branch, which 
administers the National Parks and National Historic Parks of Canada, National Historic Sites, 
and wildlife matters coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government; the Water Re- 
sources Branch, which is responsible for the investigation of water power resources, for the adminis- 
tration of federal assistance to the provinces under the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act 
and for federal interest in certain joint federal-provincial construction projects; the Northern Ad- 
ministration Branch, which is responsible for the administration of various federal Acts, territorial 
ordinances and regulations pertaining to the government of the Northwest Territories, for the 
conduct of certain business arising from the general administration of the Yukon Territory, for 
the administration of natural resources in those Territories and for Eskimo affairs, as well as for 
certain other lands and mineral rights vested in the Crown in the right of Canada; and the National 
Museum of Canada, which is responsible for research, publication of scientific studies, and public 
exhibitions in the natural history and human history fields, as well as the National Aviation 
Museum and the Canadian War Museum. 


The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources is also responsible to Parliament for 
the Northern Canada Power Commission and the National Battlefields Commission. The Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, an honorary body of recognized historians representing 
the various provinces, and the Advisory Committee on Northern Development and Water Use 
Policy, act in an advisory capacity to the Minister in their respective fields. The Deputy Minister 
is Commissioner of the Northwest Territories and Chairman of the Northern Canada Power 

Om mission. 


Post Office Department.—Administration and operation of the Canada Post Office, by virtue 
of the Post Office Act (RSC 1952, c. 212) and under the Postmaster General, includes all phases 
of postal activity, personnel, mail handling, transportation of mails by land, water, rail and air 
and the direction and control of financial services including the operation of money order and 
savings bank business. 


Privy Council Office.—For administrative purposes, the Privy Council Office is regarded as a 
Department of Government under the Prime Minister. The Clerk of the Privy Council, under 
whose direction its functions are carried out, is considered as a Deputy Head and takes precedence 
among the chief officers of the Public Service. The authority of the Privy Council Office is to be 
found in Sects. 11 and 130 of the British North America Act, 1867, which constituted a Council to 
aid and advise in the government of Canada to be styled the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. 
In 1940, upon the wartime development of cabinet committees and the consequent need for orderly 
secretarial procedures such as agenda, explanatory memoranda and minutes, the Principal Secretary 
in the Prime Minister’s Office was designated Clerk of the Privy Council and first Secretary to the 
Cabinet. Since 1946, the Privy Council Office has been further re-organized, developed and en- 
larged and certain administrative functions of the Privy Council Office and the Prime Minister’s 
Office closely integrated in the interests of efficiency and economy. 

The organization of the Privy Council Office at present consists primarily of the Privy Council 
Section concerned with the examination of submissions to the Governor in Council, preparation of 
draft orders and regulations, circulation and filing of approved orders, administration of oaths of 
office and secrecy, and the duties of editing, registering and publication of federal statutory regula- 
tions in Part II of the Canada Gazette; the Cabinet Section dealing with secretarial work for the 
Cabinet and for Cabinet committees and interdepartmental committees, such as the preparation 
and circulation of agenda and necessary documents to Ministers and recording and circulating deci- 
sions, liaison with departments and agencies of government, and the preparation of material for the 
Prime Minister; and the Office of the Prime Minister organized as a Secretariat with officers re- 
sponsible for general secretarial duties, the drafting of letters, the arrangement of appointments 
to interview the Prime Minister or for his public appearances or for the release of his statements 
on matters of public interest, and assisting the Prime Minister in his parliamentary duties. 


Public Archives.—The Public Archives was founded in 1872 and is administered under the 
Public Archives Act (RSC 1952, c. 222) by the Dominion Archivist who has the rank of a Deputy 
Minister and reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. Its purpose is to assemble and 
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make available to the public a comprehensive collection of historical source material relating to the 
history of Canada. Major emphasis is placed on official records of the Government and the personal 
papers of political leaders and other prominent figures. These are supplemented by copies of many 
records in the British and French archives that relate to Canada, a fine map collection, a historical 
library, and many prints, paintings and photographs. In 1956 the Archives opened a large Records 
Centre, designed to provide economical accommodation for departmental records that are used 
relatively seldom. The building, equipped with over 50 miles of shelving, also serves as a sorting 
centre in which papers of long-term interest are picked out of obsolete files, and useless material is 
segregated for destruction. 


Under the terms of the Laurier House Act (RSC 1952, c. 163) the Public Archives is responsible 
for the administration of Laurier House as a museum and study centre. The Dominion Archivist 
also administers the Government’s Central Microfilm Unit, which is housed in the Records 
Centre. 


Department of Public Printing and Stationery.—This Department, established in 1886, 
is responsible for supplying all requirements of printing and stationery to Parliament and depart- 
ments of the Canadian Government; the cataloguing, distribution and sale of government publica- 
tions; the publication of the Canada Gazette and all departmental reports, papers, etc., required 
to be published by authority of the Governor General in Council (RSC 1952, c. 226); and the publi- 
cation of the Statutes of Canada (RSC 1952, c. 230). 


The Department of Public Printing and Stationery is under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of State. The Deputy Head is the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery. 


Department of Public Works.—The Department was constituted in 1867 and operates under 
the legislative authority of the Public Works Act and other Acts of Parliament. It is responsible 
for the management and direction of the public works of Canada and, except as specifically provided 
in other Acts, attends to the construction and maintenance of public buildings, wharves, piers, 
roads and bridges and the undertaking of dredging and navigable waters protection work. Federal 
Government interest in the Trans-Canada Highway is also handled by the Department. The 
Department maintains district offices at key points across thecountry. The Branches and Divisions 
of the Department are: Harbours and Rivers Engineering, Building Construction, Development 
Engineering, Property and Building Management, Purchasing and Stores, Administrative Services, 
Pooverie Studies, Financial Services, Fire Prevention, Information Services, Legal Services and 
Personnel. 


_ The Minister of Public Works is also responsible to Parliament for the National Capital Com- 
mission. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police, a civil force 
maintained by the Federal Government, was organized in 1873 as the North West Mounted Police. 
It now operates under the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act, 1959 and is responsible for enforcing 
federal laws throughout Canada. By agreement with certain provincial governments, it is also 
responsible for enforcing provincial laws within those provinces and for policing many district 
pe peepee oe cities and towns. The Force is controlled and administered by the Minister of 

ustice. 


Department of the Secretary of State.—The Secretary of State and Registrar General of 
Canada is the official medium of communication with the Throne through the Governor General, 
and is the custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and of the Privy Seal of the Governor General. 
He is responsible for the preparation and tabling of returns in Parliament. He administers legisla- 
tion relating to patents of invention, trade marks, industrial designs, timber marking, copyright, 
companies, boards of trade, the registration of trade unions, public officers, public documents and 
governmental and parliamentary translations. He is also the Custodian of Enemy Property. 

The Secretary of State has certain responsibilities with respect to civilian decorations, preced- 
ence and ceremonial. The Committee on the use of Parliament Hill and the National War 
Memorial falls within his purview. He is the Minister of the Department of Public Printing and 
Stationery and the spokesman in Cabinet and Parliament for the Civil Service Commission, the 
Chief Electoral Officer, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Board of Broadcast Governors, 
the Atlantic Development Board, the National Film Board, the National Gallery, the National 
Library and the Public Archives. 


Tariff Board.—Constituted in 1931 under the Tariff Board Act (SC 1931, c. 55), the Board 
derives its duties and powers from three statutes: the Tariff Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 261, as 
amended); the Customs Act (RSC 1952, c. 58, as amended); and the Excise Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 
100, as amended). 

Under the Tariff Board Act, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any matter in 
relation to goods that, if brought into Canada, are subject to or exempt from duties of customs or 
excise taxes. Reports of the Board are tabled in Parliament by the Minister of Finance. It is 
also the duty of the Board to hold an inquiry under Sect. 14 of the Customs Tariff and to inquire 
into any other matter in relation to the trade and commerce of Canada that the Governor in 
Council sees fit to refer to the Board for inquiry and report. 
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Under the provisions of the Customs Act and the Excise Tax Act, the Tariff Board acts as a 
court to hear appeals from rulings of the Department of National Revenue, Customs and Excise 
Division, in respect of excise taxes, tariff classification, value for duty, and drawback of customs 
duties. Declarations of the Board on appeals on questions of fact are final and conclusive but the 
Acts contain provisions for appeal on questions of law to the Exchequer Court of Canada. 


Tax Appeal Board.—The Tax Appeal Board (created in 1946 as the Income Tax Appeal Board) 
now operates under the Income Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 148.asamended). The Board is declared by 
Statute to be a court of record and has jurisdiction to hear and determine appeals by taxpayers 
against their assessment under the Income Tax Act and also appeals under the Estates Tax Act. 
An appeal lies from the Board to the Exchequer Court of Canada and a further appeal from that 
court to the Supreme Court of Canada. The Board consists of a chairman and five other members. 
Its offices are located at Ottawa and it hears appeals at the principal centres throughout Canada 
approximately twice a year and at the main centres, such as Montreal and Toronto, six times a year. 
The Board is under the jurisdiction of the Minister of National Revenue but is completely separate 
and independent of the Department of National Revenue. 


Department of Trade and Commerce.—The Department of Trade and Commerce was 
established by Act of Parliament on June 23, 1887, but did not function until Dec. 5, 1892, when an 
Order in Council to this effect was passed. Before the formation of the Department, assistance 
in the development of Canada’s external trade was provided by eight Canadian Commercial 
Agents—five in the West Indies, two in Great Britain and one in France—who served on a part- 
time basis and were responsible to the Minister of Finance. A Canadian Commercial Agent was 
appointed at Sydney, Australia, in 1895, as the first full-time salaried agent of the Department. 


The framework of the present Trade Commissioner Service emerged during the next decade or 
so, the Commercial Agents gradually giving place to career Trade Commissioners. There are 
now 173 Trade Commissioners serving at Headquarters and abroad in 63 posts (including Assistant 
Trade Commissioners and agricultural, fisheries and timber specialists). Where a Trade Com- 
missioner is a member of a mission maintained by the Department of External Affairs, he holds 
diplomatic status and is known as a Minister (Commercial), Commercial Counsellor or Com- 
mercial Secretary. 


The Department provides a wide range of services to Canadian business men through the 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch, the Canadian Government Exhibition Commission, the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau, the Commodities Branch, the Trade Services Branch, the Interna- 
tional Trade Relations Branch, the Trade Commissioner Service, the Trade Fairs and Missions 
Branch and the Trade Publicity Branch. The Domestic Commerce Service of the Department 
assists business men through the facilities provided by the Industrial Promotion Branch, the 
National Design Branch, the Small Business Branch and the Standards Branch. These four 
Branches are concerned primarily with co-operating with industry in fostering greater industrial 
activity in Canada. 


The following boards, commissions, Crown corporations and agencies report to Parliament 
through the Minister of Trade and Commerce: the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Export 
Credits Insurance Corporation, the National Design Council, the National Energy Board, the 
Canadian Wheat Board, the Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation, the Northern Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Eldorado Aviation Limited and Eldorado Mining and Refining 
Limited. The National Productivity Council reports through the Ministers of Trade and Com. 
merce and of Labour. 


Department of Transport.—The Department was created on Nov. 2, 1936 from the former 
Departments of Marine and of Railways and Canals, and the Civil Aviation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence (RSC 1952, c. 79). 


The work of the Department consists of two main Services—Marine and Air. Marine Service 
operations include aids to navigation, nautical and pilotage services, marine agencies, secondary 
canals, steamship inspection, floating equipment, and direct supervision over 300 public harbours; 
11 other harbours come under supervision of the Department but are administered by commissions. 
Air Services cover the operation of civil aviation, meteorological and telecommunications branches. 
The latter includes the administration and regulation of radar, radio marine and radio aeronautical 
aids to navigation and of communication by wire and by government telegraph and telephone. 

Other services of the Department are in connection with the Government-owned companies: 
the Canadian National Railways, Canadian Government Railways, the Prince Edward Island, 
Newfoundland, and Yarmouth-Bar Harbour ferry services, and Trans-Canada Air Lines. 

The Minister of Transport is responsible to Parliament for the following boards, commissions 
and Crown companies: the Air Transport Board, Board of Transport Commissioners, the Canadian 
Maritime Commission, the National Harbours Board, the Park Steamship Company Limited, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, and the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation. 


Treasury Board.—The Treasury Board was first established by Order in Council PC 3o0f July 2, 
1867 and was made statutory in 1869. Its powers and duties are now governed by the Financial 
Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116 as amended). Serving as a committee of the Queen’s Privy 
Council for Canada and consisting of the Minister of Finance as Chairman and five other members 
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of the Privy Council, it deals with all matters relating to finance, revenues, estimates, expenditures 
and financial commitments, accounts and personnel establishments, referred to the Board by the 
Governor in Council or on which the Board considers it necessary to act under the Financial Ad- 
ministration Act or any other Act. The practice of having a Board of Ministers co-ordinating 
financial measures and reviewing constantly the Government’s spending program is unique. 


The administrative staff of the Treasury Board constitutes a main division of the Department 
of Finance and is directed by an Assistant Deputy Minister of Finance named to be the Secretary 
of the Treasury Board. 


Department of Veterans Affairs.—This Department, established in 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 80), 
is concerned exclusively with the welfare of veterans and with the dependants of veterans and of 
those who died on active service. The Department provides treatment services (hospital, medical, 
dental and prosthetic), welfare services, education assistance, life insurance, and land settlement 
and home construction assistance. The Veterans’ Bureau assists veterans in the preparation and 
presentation of pension claims. : 


The Canadian Pension Commission established by the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207), and 
the War Veterans Allowance Board established by the War Veterans Allowance Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 340) also report to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


The Department has treatment institutions and facilities in a number of urban centres. It also 
maintains, in large cities across Canada, administrative offices, which are shared with the Canadian 
Pension Commission and the War Veterans Allowance Board, and an office in London, England. 


War Weterans Allowance Board.—This Board, established under the authority of the War 
Veterans Allowance Act, 1930 (RSC 1952, c. 340), is a statutory body responsible to the Minister 
of Veterans Affairs for the administration of the Act and for the administration of Part XI of the 
Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, relating to certain groups of civilians who performed 
meritorious service in either World War I or II. It consists of three to ten members (three to 
five permanent, up to three temporary, and up to two additional without pay) appointed by the 
Governor in Council. Its functions include the responsibility of ensuring that all 19 District Author- 
ities located in various regions throughout Canada interpret the legislation in a fair, reasonable 
and equitable manner. It is also an appeal body and may consider an appeal of an appellant against 
the decision of a District Authority. 


Section 3.—Crown Corporations 


The Crown corporation form of public enterprise is not a new type of organization 
in Canada but in recent years, as the work of government has become more complex, 
greater reliance has been placed on it as the appropriate instrument for administering and 
managing many public services in which business enterprise and public accountability 
must be combined. 

The use of the corporate device to harmonize public responsibility in the development 
of economic resources and the provision of public services with the pursuit of commercial 
and industrial objectives has led to the adoption of many different forms and formulas 
of management. The most usual practice has been to set up a corporation under the 
provisions of a special Act of Parliament which defines its purposes and sets forth its powers 
and responsibilities. However, during World War II the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply was authorized to procure the incorporation of companies under the federal Com- 
panies Act, 1934, or under any provincial Companies Act to which he might delegate any 
of the powers conferred on him under the Department of Munitions and Supply Act or 
any Order in Council. Under this legislation about 28 companies were created to serve a 
wide variety of purposes; most of these companies have since been wound up. 

Following the successful experience during the war years in relying on the Companies 
Act for the establishment of Crown companies, similar incorporating powers were granted 
by an amendment to the Research Council Act and have been incorporated in the Atomic 
Energy Control and the Defence Production Acts. 

In 1946 the Government Companies Operation Act was passed to regulate the opera- 
tion of companies formed under the Companies Act. However, it was applicable only to 
a relatively small number of companies and, in order to establish a more uniform system 
of financial and budgetary control and of accounting, auditing and reporting for Crown 
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corporations generally, Part VIII of the Financial Administration Act was enacted in 
1951 and brought into operation by proclamation on Oct. 1, 1952. Upon its enactment 
the financial provisions of the Government Companies Operation Act were repealed. 


One of the more interesting features of the later legislation is the attempt that has 
been made to define and classify Crown corporations.* The Act defines a Crown corpora- 
tion as a corporation that is ultimately accountable, through a Minister, to Parliament for 
the conduct of its affairs and establishes three classes of corporation—departmental, 
agency and proprietary. 


Departmental Corporations—A departmental corporation is defined as a Crown 
corporation that is a servant or agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible 
for administrative, supervisory or regulatory services of a governmental nature. Ten 
departmental corporations are listed in Schedule B to the Act:— 


Agricultural Stabilization Board (formerly Agricultural Prices Support Board) 
Atomic Energy Control Board 

Canadian Maritime Commission 

Director of Soldier Settlement 

The Director, The Veterans’ Land Act 

Dominion Coal Board 

Fisheries Prices Support Board 

National Gallery of Canada 

National Research Council 

Unemployment Insurance Commission, 


Agency Corporations—An agency corporation is defined as a Crown corporation 
that is an agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible for the management 
of trading or service operations on a quasi-commercial basis or for the management of 
procurement, construction or disposal activities on behalf of Her Majesty in right of 
Canada. The following agency corporations are listed in Schedule C to the Financial 
Administration Act or have been subsequently added to that Schedule by the Governor 
in Council:— 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 

Canadian Arsenals Limited 

Canadian Commercial Corporation 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited 

Canadian Patents and Development Limited 

Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 

Defence Construction (1951) Limited 

National Battlefields Commission 

National Capital Commission (formerly Federal District Commission) 
National Harbours Board 


Northern Canada Power Commission (formerly Northwest Territories Power 
Commission) 


Park Steamship Company Limited. 


Two corporations, Canadian Sugar Stabilization Corporation Limited and Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited, listed in Schedule C when the Financial 
Administration Act was proclaimed, have since discontinued operations and surrendered 


* Not all Crown corporations are subject to the provisions of the Financial Administration Act. For example, 
the Canadian Wheat Board, the Bank of Canada and its subsidiary the Industrial Development Bank, because 
of the special nature of their functions, are excluded from operations of the Crown corporations Part of the Act and 
are governed by their own Acts of incorporation as is also the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board, a joint 
federal-provincial enterprise. Though not included in the Schedules to the Financial Administration Act, certain 
provisions of the Act apply to the Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation, set up on June 7, 1956 to oversee 
the building of a cross-country natural gas pipeline. The Canada Council was set up under the Canada Council Act 
(assented to Mar. 28, 1957) as a Crown corporation but has been declared not an agency of the Crown and hence is 
not included in the Schedules to the Financial Administration Act; the same situation applies to the National Pro- 
ductivity Council set up under the National Productivity Act (assented to Dec. 20, 1960) and the Atlantic Develop- 
ment Board set up under the Atlantic Development Board Act (assented to Dec. 20, 1962). 
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their charters. By an Order in Council of June 15, 1955, the name of the Northwest 
Territories Power Commission (now Northern Canada Power Commission) was deleted 
from Schedule D and added to Schedule C, effective Apr. 1, 1954. 


Proprietary Corporations —A proprietary corporation is defined as a Crown corpora- 
tion that (1) is responsible for the management of lending or financial operations, or for 
the management of commercial or industrial operations involving the production of or 
dealing in goods and the supplying of services to the public, and (2) is ordinarily required 
to conduct its operations without parliamentary appropriations. The following pro- 
prietary corporations are listed in Schedule D to the Act or have been subsequently added 
to that Schedule by the Governor in Council:— 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

Eldorado Aviation Limited 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 

Export Credits Insurance Corporation 

Farm Credit Corporation (formerly Canadian Farm Loan Board) 
National Railways, as defined in the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933 
Northern Transportation Company Limited 

Polymer Corporation Limited 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Cornwall International Bridge Company Limited (subsidiary to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority) 


Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


Departmental corporations are governed by the provisions of the Financial Adminis- 
tration Act that are applicable to departments generally. Agency and proprietary cor- 
porations, however, are subject to the provisions of the Crown corporations Part of the 
Act although, if there is any inconsistency between the provisions of that Part and those 
of any other Act applicable to a corporation, the Act provides that the latter prevail. 
There is provision in the Part for the control and regulation of such matters as corporation 
budgets and bank accounts, the turning over to the Receiver General of surplus money, 
limited loans for working-capital purposes, the awarding of contracts and the establish- 
ment of reserves, the keeping and auditing of accounts, and the preparation of financial 
statements and reports and their submission to Parliament through the appropriate 
Minister. 

A further form of control is exercised by Parliament through the power to vote 
financial assistance. This may take different forms. For some corporations, capital may 
be provided by parliamentary grants, loans or advances that may subsequently be con- 
verted into capital stock or bonds; for others it may be by the issue of capital stock to 
be subscribed and paid for by the Government; or by the sale of bonds to either the 
Government or the public. A few corporations have financed all or a portion of their 
requirements from their own resources or earnings. Under a special financing arrangement, 
a 15-p.c. excise tax charged on radio and television sets and their parts and accessories 
was allocated to the revenue of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, but this was 
discontinued under the provisions of the Broadcasting Act, which came into force on 
Nov. 10, 1958, and since that time the Corporation has received federal financing solely 
by parliamentary grants. 


Prior to 1952, Crown corporations did not pay corporate income taxes. However, the 
Income Tax Act was later amended so that, in respect of financial years commencing after 
Jan. 1, 1952, proprietary Crown corporations pay taxes on income earned in the same 
manner as any privately owned corporation. One desirable result of this amendment is 
that the financial statements of these Crown companies are now more comparable with 
those of private industry, with which in some instances they are in competition, and thus 
it is easier to assess the relative efficiency of their operations. 
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The functions of the various Crown corporations are given briefly in the following 
paragraphs. For a number of them, further details are included in the Chapters dealing 
with the subjects concerned (see Index). 


Agricultural Stabilization Board.—The Board was established in 1958 (SC 1957-58, c. 22) 
to administer the provisions of the Agricultural Stabilization Act, which has replaced the 
oo Prices Support Act. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of 

riculture. 


Atlantic Development Board.—The Act establishing this Board (SC 1962-63, c. 10) received 
Royal Assent on Dec. 20, 1962. The Board is composed of a chairman and four other members 
appointed by Order in Council and reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. Its 
functions are to inquire into and report upon measures and projects for fostering the economic growth 
and development of the Atlantic Region of Canada and to assess and make recommendations with 
respect to particular projects referred to it by the Minister. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—By Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 11) proclaimed October 
1946, the regulation and control of atomic energy in Canada was placed under the Atomic Energy 
Control Board. The Board reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research (at present the Minister of Defence Production). 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited.—This Crown company was incorporated in February 
1952 under the Atomic Energy Control Act, 1946 (RSC 1952, c. 11) to take over from the National 
Research Council on Apr. 1, 1952 the operation of the Chalk River project. The main activities of 
the company are (a) the development of economic nuclear power, (b) scientific research and de- 
velopment in the atomic energy field, (c) the operation of nuclear reactors and (d) the production 
of radioactive isotopes and associated equipment such as Cobalt-60 beam therapy units for the 
treatment of cancer. The company reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Com- 
pee of ty Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research (at present the Minister of Defence 

roduction). 


Bank of Canada.—Legislation of 1934 (RSC 1952, c. 13) provided for the establishment of 
a central bank in Canada, the function of which is to regulate credit and currency, to control and 
protect the external value of the Canadian dollar and to stabilize the level of production, trade, 
prices and employment so far as may be possible within the scope of monetary action. The Bank 
acts as the fiscal agent of the Government of Canada, manages the public debt and has the sole 
right to issue notes for circulation in Canada. The Bank is managed by a Board of Directors 
appointed by the Government and composed of a Governor, a Deputy Governor and 12 Directors; 
the Deputy Minister of Finance is also a member of the Board. The Bank reports to Parliament 
one. the Minister of Finance and is governed by its own Act of incorporation. (See footnote, 
p. 115. 


The Canada Council.—Established by Order in Council dated Apr. 15, 1957, this corporation 
of 21 members, a Director and an Associate Director operates under the terms of the Canada 
Council Act, assented to Mar. 28, 1957. The function of the Council is to encourage the arts, human- 
ities and social sciences in Canada; its work is financed by a $50,000,000 University Capital Grants 
Fund and the earnings from a $50,000,000 Endowment Fund. In the making, managing and dis- 
posing of investments under the Act, the Council has the advice of an Investment Committee of 
five, including the Chairman and another member of the Council. The proceedings of the Council 
are reported each year to Parliament through the Prime Minister. (See footnote, p. 115.) 


Canadian Arsenals Limited.—This company was established under the Companies Act 
by Letters Patent dated Sept. 20, 1945 and is subject to the Government Companies Operation 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 133) and certain provisions of the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 116). The company was set up to take over and operate Crown-owned plant and equipment. 
Among the items it now manufactures are propellants and explosives, small arms, radar equipment, 
optical and electronic instruments, and a wide variety of ammunition and components. Its divi- 
sions, together with the locations of their plants, are as follows: Dominion Arsenal Division (Quebec 
and Val Rose, Que.); Explosives Division (Valleyfield, Que.); Filling Division (St. Paul l’Ermite, 
Que.); Gun Ammunition Division (Lindsay, Ont.); Small Arms Division (Long Branch, Ont.); 
Instrument and Electronic Division (Scarborough, Ont.). The company is responsible to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—The new Broadcasting Act, 1958 continues the CBC 
as a Crown corporation for the purpose of operating a national broadcasting service. It has the 
authority to maintain and operate broadcasting stations and networks and to originate and secure 
programs from within and outside Canada. This national radio and television service is financed 
through annual grants from Parliament and revenues from commercial operations. 

The Corporation consists of a board of 11 Directors appointed by the Governor in Council and 
chosen to give representation to the principal geographical divisions of the country. The Cor- 
poration reports to Parliament through a Minister of the Crown (at present the Secretary of State). 
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The President and Vice President are full-time executives appointed for a period of seven years; 
the other nine Directors, including a Chairman and Vice Chairman, are appointed for periods of 
three years and may serve two consecutive terms. The President is the chief executive of the 
Corporation and, with the Vice President, is responsible to the Board of Directors for the conduct 
of the affairs of the Corporation. As the chief executive, the President receives, interprets and 
applies the policies and directives of the Board of Directors and establishes administrative and 
operating policies to control the activities of all operating units—English Networks, French Net- 
works and Regional Broadcasting (headed by General Managers) and the International Service 
(headed by a Director) and of corporate staff departments, i.e., Programming, Personnel and 
Operations, Corporate Affairs (headed by Vice Presidents), Engineering and Technical Services, 
and Finance (headed by a Director and a Comptroller). 


In practice, a general division of work between the President and the Vice President has been 
arranged whereby the attention of the President is primarily directed at the broader operating 
and administrative policy fields including reporting on activities to the Board of Directors and 
the conduct of relations with Parliament, the Board of Broadcast Governors and the public. The 
Vice President assists the President in his role of chief executive by assuming primary responsibility 
for the current operations of the Corporation. 


The Corporation’s Head Office is situated in Ottawa with Headquarters for English Networks 
in Toronto, for French Networks in Montreal and with Regional Headquarters in St. John’s for 
Newfoundland, Halifax for the Maritime Provinces, Winnipeg for the Prairie Provinces, and 
Vancouver for British Columbia. Headquarters for the Northern and Armed Forces Services 
is in Ottawa and for the International Service in Montreal. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—This Corporation was established on May 1, 1946 
by the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act (RSC 1952, c. 35). It purchases goods and com- 
modities in Canada for the governments of other countries. It also acts as their Canadian agent 
for international agencies such as the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
and the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. Other functions include arranging pro- 
duction and shipment of Canadian contributions of military stores to NATO countries. The 
Corporation also serves other departments of the Government of Canada. For instance, it arranges 
for the purchase and production of supplies and services which the External Aid Office is making 
available to other countries under the Colombo Plan. In carrying out its functions the Corporation 
works closely with the Department of Defence Production. It is responsible to Parliament through 
the Minister of Defence Production. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—This Commission was created in 1947 by the Canadian 
Maritime Commission Act (RSC 1952, c. 38). It considers and recommends policies and measures 
necessary for the operation, maintenance, manning and development of a merchant marine and a 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing industry. The Commission administers the Ship Construction 
Assistance Regulations established by Order in Council P.C. 1961-1290 passed Sept. 8, 1961 and the 
Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act (RSC 1952, c. 43). It also administers steamship 
subsidies voted by Parliament. Other functions include advice to other government departments 
on their shipbuilding requirements, consultation with the Department of National Revenue in the 
administration of the laws relating to the coasting trade of Canada and the co-ordination of the 
overseas movement of men and material for the Department of National Defence. It has responsi- 
bility in international matters relating to merchant shipping, such as NATO, IMCO and other 
international bodies. The Chairman has the status of a Deputy Minister and the Commission 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National Railway Company was incorporated 
(SC 1919, c. 13) to operate and manage a national system of railways, including the Canadian North- 
ern Railway System, the Canadian Government Railways and all lines entrusted to it by Order 
in Council. In 1923 the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada was amalgamated with the 
Canadian National Railway Company and since 1923 a number of railway lines acquired by the 
Government have been entrusted to the Company for operation and management, including the 
Newfoundland Railway and steamship services in 1949, the Temiscouata Railway in 1950, and the 
Hudson Bay Railway and the Northwest Communication System in 1958. The Canadian National 
Railways Act, 1919 was repealed in 1955 and the Canadian National Railways Act (SC 1955, c. 29) 
substituted therefor. 


The Canadian National Railway Company is controlled by a Chairman and Board of Directors 
appointed by the Governor in Council, who report to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—This Crown company was created 
on Dec. 10, 1949 by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 42) to acquire for public operation external 
telecommunication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Commonwealth Telegraph Agreement 
signed May 11, 1948. This Agreement was designed to bring about the consolidation and strength- 
ening of the radio and cable communication systems of the Commonwealth. The Corporation is 
responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Patents and Development Limited.—Canadian Patents and Development Limited 
is a Crown corporation established in 1948, pursuant to authority granted in an amendment to 
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the Research Council Act which was passed in 1946. The primary purpose of the company is to 
make available to industry, through licensing arrangements, new processes developed by scientific 
workers of the National Research Council. Its services are equally available to government 
departments, publicly supported institutions and universities. The company also has cross- 
agency arrangements with similar government agencies in other Commonwealth countries. The 
Board of Directors is composed of representatives from the National Research Council, from 
government departments and from industry and the universities. Any profits that the company 
may derive from licensing arrangements are available for further research and development. 
The Corporation reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—The Board was incorporated in 1935 under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act to market, in an orderly manner, in the interprovincial and export trade, grain grown in 
Canada. Its powers include authority to buy, take delivery of, store, transfer, sell, ship or other- 
wise dispose of grain. Except as directed by the Governor in Council, the Board was not originally 
authorized to buy grain other than wheat but, since Aug. 1, 1949, it may also buy oats and barley 
if authorized to do so by Regulation approved by the Governor in Council. Only grain produced 
in the designated area, which includes Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and parts of British 
Columbia and Ontario, is purchased by the Board, which controls the delivery of grain into 
elevators and railway cars in that area as well as the interprovincial movement and export of 
wheat, oats and barley generally. The Board is governed by its own Act of incorporation (see 
footnote, p. 115). It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—This Corporation was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 46) in December 1945 to administer the National Housing Acts. 
Under the National Housing Act, 1954 (SC 1953-54 c. 23, as amended by 1956 c. 9, 1957-58 c. 18, 1958 
c. 3, 1959 c. 6, 1960 c. 10, and 1960-61 cc. 1 and 61), the Corporation insures mortgage loans made by 
approved lenders for home ownership and rental housing; insures home improvement loans made by 
banks; makes direct loans to individual home-owners, to municipalities for construction of sewage 
treatment projects designed to eliminate pollution in water and soil and to universities for construc- 
tion of student residences; undertakes jointly with provincial governments the assembly of land and 
construction of housing projects; provides financial assistance for studies to identify urban areas 
with blighted and substandard housing; assists municipalities in clearance and rehabilitation of 
substandard areas; conducts housing research; encourages community planning and owns and 
manages rental housing units built for war workers and veterans. The Corporation also arranges 
for and supervises construction of housing projects on behalf of the Department of National Defence 
and other government departments and agencies. The Corporation is responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of National Revenue. 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation.—This Corporation is established under the Surplus 
Crown Assets Act (RSC 1952, c. 260) and is subject to the Financial Administration Act (RSC 
1952, c. 116). In June 1944, War Assets Corporation was established by statute to replace War 
Assets Corporation Limited which had been incorporated in 1948. In 1949 the name of War Assets 
Corporation was changed to Crown Assets Disposal Corporation. The Corporation’s function is 
% depose of surplus Crown assets. It is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence 

roduction. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited.—This company was established by Letters Patent 
in 1951 to take over the general undertakings of Defence Construction Limited. It is primarily 
responsible for the calling and review of tenders for all major construction jobs and for the supervision 
of work in the field. This covers five broad phases or types of work in the following categories: 
(1) defence projects in Canada for the Department of National Defence; (2) defence projects in 
France for the Department of National Defence under the NATO agreement (neither (1) nor (2) 
include housing projects or airfield runways); (3) maintenance and repair contracts at Department 
of National Defence sites throughout Canada; (4) defence construction for the United States 
Government in Canada; (5) advice and assistance concerning capital assistance projects of the 
Department of Defence Production and projects for the External Aid Office of the Department of 
External Affairs. It is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Director of Soldier Settlement and Director of the Veterans’ Land Act.—The Director of 
Soldier Settlement (under the Act of 1919) is also the Director of the Veterans’ Land Act, and in 
each capacity is legally a corporation sole. For administrative purposes, however, the programs 
carried on under both Acts constitute integral parts of the services provided by the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. 


Dominion Coal Board.—The Board, established as a department in 1947 by the Dominion 
Coal Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 86), has the responsibility of studying and recommending to the 
Government policies concerning the production, import, distribution and use of coal. The Chairman 
has the status of a Deputy Minister and the Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Mines and Technical Surveys. The Board administers transportation and other subventions 
relating to coal, including those under the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act (SC 1957-58, 
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c. 25). It also administers loans authorized under the Coal Production Assistance Act (RSC 1952, 
ce. 173, as amended). The Dominion Coal Board Act makes provision for the regulation and control 
of the production, distribution and use of fuel in times of national emergency. 


Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board.—The Board was appointed in 1947 under the 
Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Act which authorized an agreement between the 
Government of Canada and the Province of Alberta relating to the protection and conservation of 
the forests of that portion of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains which gives rise to the 
major tributaries of the Saskatchewan River. The function of the Board is to determine the 
policy necessary to obtain the greatest possible flow of water in the Saskatchewan River system. 
The planning of programs of forest use and conservation is a joint duty of the Board and the pro- 
vincial Forest Service; the administration of the conservation area is a function of the province. 
In April 1962, a Technical Co-ordinating Committee for Watershed Research was established to 
undertake study of the related needs defined by the Board. The Comumittee’s programs, under- 
taken by seven co-operating agencies of the federal and Alberta governments, are co-ordinated by 
the Department of Forestry. 


Funds for capital expenditures during the first seven years of the agreement were provided by 
the Federal Government with maintenance expenditures heing paid by the Province of Alberta. 
In 1955 the province undertook the responsibility of financing both capital improvements and 
maintenance work. Currently, one member of the three-man Board is appointed by the Federal 
Government and the province has the right to appoint two members. The choice of one of the 
three members as Board chairman is vested in the province. The Board reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Forestry. (See footnote, p. 115.) 


Eldorado Aviation Limited.—This company was incorporated Apr. 23, 1953 to carry air 
traffic, both passenger and freight, for Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Northern Transportation Company Limited. It reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited .—Set up in 1944 under the name of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining (1944) Limited (the date was omitted from the name in June 1952), the company’s 
business is the mining and refining of uranium and the production of nuclear fuels in Canada. The 
company has also entered into contracts for the purchase of uranium concentrates from private 


producers in Canada. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—This Corporation commenced operations in 1945 
under the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 105, as amended) and is administered 
by a Board of Directors (including the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce and the Deputy 
Minister of Finance) with the advice of an Advisory Council. Its function is to insure Canadian 
exporters against non-payment by foreign buyers arising out of credit and political risks involved 
in foreign trade. The Corporation is also authorized to provide financing in respect of an export 
transaction involving extended credit terms. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce. 


Farm Credit Corporation.—This Corporation was established on Oct. 5, 1959 (SC 1959, 
c. 43) for the purpose of providing for the extension of long-term mortgage credit to farmers. The 
Corporation is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board.—The Board was set up in July 1947 (RSC 1952, c. 120) to 
recommend to the Government price support measures when severe price declines occur. The 
Board functions under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of a chairman, who 
is a senior officer of the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from private and co- 
operative firms in the industry. The Board has authority to buy fishery products and to sell 
or otherwise dispose of them or to pay producers the difference between a price prescribed by the 
Board and the average price the product actually commands. 


Industrial Development Bank.—The Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incor- 
porated in 1944 to provide loans to industrial enterprises where financing is not available through 
recognized lending organizations. (See footnote, p. 115.) 


National Battlefields Commission.—This Commission was established by Act of Parliament 
in 1908 to preserve the historic battlefields at Quebec City. The Commission is composed of nine 
members, seven being appointed by the Federal Government and one each by the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. The Commission is supported by an annual statutory grant from the Federal 
Government and is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. 


National Capital Commission.—This Commission 5 a Crown agency created by the National 
Capital Act (SC 1958, c. 37), proclaimed Feb. 6, 1959. It is the lineal descendant of the Federal 
District Commission. 
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The Commission is served by a full-time paid chairman and comprises a total of twenty 
members representative of the ten provinces of Canada. There is a staff of seven officials reporting 
to a general manager, and a permanent work force of about 600. 


Co-ordination and development of public lands in the National Capital Region are undertaken 
by direct planning and construction by the Commission’s staff; by co-operation with munici- 
palities; by provision of planning aid or financial assistance in municipal projects; and by advising 
the Department of Public Works on the siting and appearance of all Federal Government buildings 
in the 1,800-sq. mile National Capital Region. The Commission reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Public Works. 


National Gallery of Canada.—The beginnings of the National Gallery of Canada are associated 
with the founding of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts in 1880. The Marquis of Lorne, then 
Governor General, had recommended and assisted the founding of the Academy. One of the 
three tasks he assigned to that institution was the establishment of a National Gallery at the seat 
of government. 


By Act of Parliament in 1913, re-enacted in 1951, the National Gallery was placed under the 
management of a Board of Trustees appointed by the Governor General in Council and now operates 
under the National Gallery Act (RSC 1952, c. 186). It is responsible to Parliament through the 
Secretary of State. 


The first charge of the National Gallery is the development and care of the national art col- 
lections. Through its Exhibition Extension Service, travelling exhibitions, educational services 
such as lectures and art films, guided tours of the National Gallery collections in Ottawa and other 
services to the general public are controlled. In addition, the National Gallery publishes art 
publications and reproductions which are distributed by the Queen’s Printer. 


National Harbours Board.—The Board was established by Act of Parliament in 1936. It is 
responsible for the administration of port facilities at the harbours of Halifax, N.S.; Saint John, 
N.B.; Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois Riviéres and Montreal, Que.; Vancouver, B.C.; and Churchill, 
Man.; the Jacques Cartier and Champlain Bridges at Montreal, Que.; and the grain elevators at 
Swe and Port Colborne, Ont. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of 

Transport. 


National Productivity Council—Established by Act of Parliament (SC 1960, c. 4), the 
Council operates under the terms of the National Productivity Council Act assented to Dec. 20, 
1960. The Council consists of 25 members, one of whom is designated Chairman, and includes five 
members from industry and commerce, five from organized labour, five from agriculture and 
primary industry, five from the general public, four officers or employees of Her Majesty, and an 
Executive Director. 


The function of the Council is to promote and expedite continuing improvement in productive 
efficiency in the various aspects of Canadian economic activity and in particular to foster and 
promote (1) the development of improved production and distribution methods; (2) the develop- 
ment of improved management techniques; (3) the maintenance of good human relations in industry; 
(4) the use of training programs; (5) the use of re-training programs; (6) the extension of industrial 
research programs; and (7) the dissemination of technical information. The proceedings of the 
Council, which is not an agent of Her Majesty, are reported to Parliament each year through the 
Ministers of Trade and Commerce and Labour. (See footnote, p. 1G) 


National Research Council.—This is an agency of the Canadian Government established in 
1916 to promote scientific and industrial research. The Council operates science and engineering 
laboratories in Ottawa, Halifax and Saskatoon; gives direct financial support to research carried 
out in Canadian universities and industries; sponsors Associate Committees co-ordinating research 
on specific problems of national interest; and develops and maintains the nation’s primary physical 
standards. Other activities include the provision of free technical information to manufacturing 
concerns; the publication of research journals; and representation of Canada in International Scientific 
Unions. Patentable inventions developed in the Council’s laboratories are made available for 
manufacture through a subsidiary company, Canadian Patents and Development Limited (see 
p. 118). The National Research Council consists of a President, three Vice Presidents, and 17 
members representing Canadian universities, industry and labour. The Council is incorporated 
under the Research Council Act (RSC 1952, c. 239, as amended), and reports to Parliament through 
the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research (at 
present the Minister of Defence Production). 


Northern Canada Power Commission.—The Commission was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1948 to provide electric power to points in the Northwest Territories where a need developed 
and where power could be supplied on a self-sustaining basis; the Act was amended in 1950 to give 
authority to the Commission to provide similar services in Yukon Territory. The name of the 
Commission, formerly Northwest Territories Power Commission, was changed in 1956. The 
Commission is composed of a chairman and two members appointed by the Governor in Council. 
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The Commission operates four hydro-electric plants, two of which are located in the Northwest 
Territories on the Snare River near Yellowknife, and two in the Yukon Territory on the Yukon 
River at Whitehorse and on the Mayo River near Mayo, and diesel electric plants at Fort Smith, 
Fort Simpson, Fort Resolution, Aklavik and Frobisher Bay, N.W.T., and Field, B.C., and a diesel 
power and central heating plant and water supply and sewerage systems at Inuvik, N.W.T.; the 
Commission also operates, on behalf of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
a small diesel electric and heating plant at Fort McPherson, N.W.T., and a central heating plant 
and domestic water supply system at Fort Simpson, N.W.T. 


_ The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources reports to Parliament for the Com- 
mission. 


Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation.—This Corporation was established by 
the Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation Act (SC 1956, c. 10) for the purpose of con- 
structing the northern Ontario section of the all-Canadian natural gas pipeline and of leasing, with 
an option to purchase, this section to Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited. The northern Ontario 
section, which extends from the Manitoba-Ontario border to the vicinity of Kapuskasing, Ont., 
was completed on Oct. 22, 1958 and is now under lease to Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited. The 
Corporation is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. (See 
footnote, p. 115.) 


Northern Transportation Company Limited.—This Company was incorporated in 1947 
under the title of Northern Transportation Company (1947) Limited, the date being omitted from 
the name in 1952. Previously a company chartered under an Alberta statute, it has been a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited since that Crown company was 
established and carries out the business of a common carrier in the Mackenzie River watershed. 
The Company is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Park Steamship Company Limited.—After World War II this Company acted as an agent 
for Crown Assets Disposal Corporation in the sale and delivery to purchasers of government war- 
built ships. This work is completed but the Company remains available to carry out any appro- 
priate duties. It has no staff of its own, any necessary work being done by the staff of the Canadian 
sees Commission (see p. 115). The Company reports to Parliament through the Minister of 

ransport. 


Polymer Corporation Limited.—This Corporation was established in 1942 by Letters Patent 
under the Companies Act and is subject to the Government Companies Operation Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 133) and the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). It was set up to construct and 
operate a synthetic rubber plant which now produces a variety of synthetic rubber products and 
some chemicals. The Corporation’s principal plant is located at Sarnia, Ont., with specialty rubber 
and buty] plants in France and Belgium, respectively. The Corporation is responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Defence Production. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.—The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1951 (RSC 1952, c. 242) and came into force by proclamation on July 1, 
1954. The Authority was incorporated for the purposes of constructing, maintaining and operating 
all such works as may be necessary to provide and maintain, either wholly in Canada or in con- 
junction with works undertaken by an appropriate authority in the United States, a deep waterway 
between the Port of Montreal and Lake Erie. The Authority is composed of a President and a Vice 
President and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—TCA came into being by Act of Parliament in 1937 (RSC 1952, 
c. 268) to provide for the development of a publicly owned scheduled transcontinental air service. 
Transatlantic air services were inaugurated by TCA on behalf of the Canadian Government during 
World War II and scheduled operations were commenced at the end of the War. TCA now main- 
tains passenger, mail and commodity traffic services over nation-wide routes and also services 
to the United States, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, West Germany, Austria, 
Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua, Barbados and Trinidad. TCA is responsible to 
Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission was appointed on Sept. 24, 1940 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 (RSC 1952, ec. 278) for the purpose 
of administering the Act and providing a National Employment Service. It is composed of three 
Commissioners appointed by the Governor in Council, of whom one is designated Chief Com- 
missioner, One Commissioner, other than the Chief Commissioner, is appointed after consultation 
with organizations representative of workers and the other after consultation with organizations 
representative of employers. The Chief Commissioner is appointed to hold office for a period of 
ten years and each of the other Commissioners to hold office for a period not exceeding ten years. 
The Commission is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. 
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Section 4.—Acts Administered by Federal Departments* 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada 


Nors.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament and amendments may be obtained from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 
at prices of from 10 cents to $1.50 per copy according to number of pages. Where duplications of certain Acts appear in 
the list, parts of these Acts are administered under the Departments given. 


Department, Department, 
Year and Chapter Name of Act Year and Chapter 
of Statute of Statute 

Agriculture— Defence 
RSC 1952 4 | Agricultural Products Board Production— 
5 |Agricultural Products Co-operative RSC 1952 35 
Marketing 62 
6 |Agricultural Products Marketing 260 
9 |Animal Contagious Diseases 
22, 305 |Canada Dairy Products 
25, 308 |Canada Grain External A ffairs— 
44 |Canadian Wheat Board 1911 28 
47 |Cheese and Cheese Factory Im4 
provement 
52, 313 |Cold Storage 
66 |Department of Agriculture 
81 | Destructive Insect and Pest 1948 71 
101 |Experimental Farm Stations 
113 |Feeding Stuffs 
115 |Fertilizers 
126 |Fruit, Vegetables and Honey RSC 1952 50 
141 |Hay and Straw Inspection 
155 |Inspection and Sale 
167 |Live Stock and Live Stock Prod- 68 
ucts 122 
168 |Live Stock Pedigree 
172 |Maple Products Industry 142 
175 |Maritime Marshland Rehabilita- 
tion 218 
177 |Meat and Canned Foods 
180 |Milk Test 219 
209 |Pest Control Products 27 
213 |Prairie Farm Assistance 1953-54 54 
214 |Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
248 |Seeds 
* 294 |Wheat Co-operative Marketing Finance— 
1955 27 |Canada Agricultural Products 
Standards 
36 |Meat Inspection 
1957-58 22 |Agricultural Stabilization RSC 1952 12 
1959 43 |Farm Credit 13 
44 |Humane Slaughter of Food 15 
Animals 19 
52 |Crop Insurance 82 
1960-61 30 |Agricultural Rehabilitation and| 
Development He 
Auditor General— 13 
RSC 1952 116 |Financial Administration 151, Fe 
Citizenship and 182 
Immigration— 183 
1924 48 |Indian Reserve Lands in Ontario 
1927 37 |St. Regis Indian Reservation 204 
1934 29 |Caughnawaga Indian Reserve 221 
1943 19 |British Columbia Indian Reserves 232 
Mineral Resources 24, 
RSC 1952 33 |Canadian Citizenship 261, 336 
67 |Department of Citizenship and 278 
Immigration 
146 |Immigration Aid Societies 296 
149 |Indian 31 
325 |Immigration 1952-53 47 
1953-54 28 
Civil Service 1955 = 31 
Commission— 
1960-61 57 |Civil Service 46 


* Compiled from information supplied by the respective Departments. 


Name of Act 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Defence Production 
Surplus Crown Assets 


Respecting the International 
Boundary Waters Treaty and 
the existence of the International 
Joint Commission (amended 
1914, c. 5, and 1922, c. 43) 

Carrying into effect the Treaties 
of Peace between Canada and 
Italy, Romania, Hungary and 
Finlan 

Carrying into effect the Treaty 
of Peace between Canada and 
Japan 

Department of External A ffairs 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations 

High Commissioner of the United 
Kingdom 

Privileges and Immunities 

NATO) 


Privileges and Immunities (UN) 


5 |United Nations 


Diplomatic Immunities (Common- 
wealth Countries) 


Appropriation (Annual) 

Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 

Bank 

Bank of Canada 

Bills of Exchange 

Bretton Woods Agreements 

Diplomatic Service (Special) 
Superannuation 

Farm Improvement Loans 

Financial Administration 


1 |Gold Export 


Industrial Development Bank 

Interest 

Municipal Grants 

Municipal Improvements Assist- 
ance 

Pawnbrokers 

Provincial Subsidies 

Quebec Savings Banks 


5 |Satisfied Securities 


Tariff Board 

Veterans Business and Professional 
Loans 

Winding-up 


5 |Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund 


Public Service Superannuation 

Fire Losses Replacement Account 

Canadian National Railways 
Refunding 

Fisheries Improvement Loans 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Bimapes—-concleded 
1956 


29 


1957-58 26 
1959 = 32 


1960 1 
32 
1960-61 5 


Fisheries— 
RSC 1952 


1952-53 15 
44 


1953-54 18 


1955 = 34 
1957s 


31 
Forestry— 
1947 59 


1960 41 


Insurance— 
RSC 1952 


296 
1952-53 28 


Justice— 
1940 
RSC 1952 1 


Department, 
Name of Act Year and Chapter 
of Statute 
Justice—concluded 
Prairie Grain Producers Interim] RSC 1952 160 
Financing 171 
2 |Temporary Wheat Reserves 198 


Federal-Provincial Tax Sharing 
Arrangements 

Beechwood Power Project 

Public Service Pension Adjust-| 
ment 

Prairie Grain Loans 

International Development 
Association 

Small Business Loans 


21 
217, 333 
234 
253 
26 
259, 335 
299 
307 
314 


32 
1952-53 530 


1953-54 51 
Deep Sea Fisheries 1958 38 
Department of Fisheries 1959 34 
Fish Inspection 
Fisheries 54 
Fisheries Prices Support 1960 44 
Fisheries Research Board 1960-61 53 
Meat and Canned Foods 
Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 
(Convention) iLabour— 
Salt Fish Board RSC 1927 110 
Whaling Convention RSC 1952 72 
Coastal Fisheries Protection 108 
Months Pacific Fisheries Conven- 132 
134, 323 
Nartienet Atlantic Fisheries Con- 
vention 152 
Great Lakes Fisheries Convention 
Foose Salmon Fisheries Conven- es 
36 
The Pacifie Fur Seals Convention a 
1952-53 19 
Eastern Rocky Mountains Forest 1955 50 
Conservation 1956 38 
Department of Forestry 1957-58 24 
1960-61 6 
26 


Canadian and British Insurance 
Companies 
Civil Service Insurance 


Department of Insurance Mines and Tech- 


Excise Tax (Part I) nical Surveys— 

Foreign Insurance Companies 1951 26 

Loan Companies RSC 1952 73 

Small Loans 

Trust Companies 95, 318 

Winding-up (Part IIT) 

Co-operative Credit Associations 102 
National Defence— 

Treachery RSC 1952 63 

Admiralty 

Bankruptcy 184 

Canada Prize 283 

Department of Justice 

Exchequer Court 284 

Expropriation 

Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 1959 Hi 

Financial Administration 

Fugitive Offenders 

Identification of Criminals National Health 

quiries and Welfare— 
Interpretation RSC 1952 74 


Judges 


Name of Act 


Juvenile Delinquents 
Lord’s Day 
Official Secrets 


0 |Petition of Right 


Prisons and Reformatories 
Railway 
Solicitor General 


6 |Tobacco Restraint 


Supreme Court 

Yukon Administration of Justice 
Canada Evidence 

Combines Investigation 


2 |Extradition 


Crown Liability 

Criminal Code 

Parole 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Superannuation 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

Canadian Bill of Rights 

Penitentiary 


Conciliation and Labour 

Department of Labour 

Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 

Government Annuities 

Government Employees Compen- 
sation 

Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation 

Merchant Seamen Compensation 

Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment 


5 |White Phosphorous Matches 


Canada Fair Employment Prac- 
tices 

Unemployment Insurance 

Female Employees Equal Pay 

Annual Vacations 

Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance 

Vocational Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons 


Canada Lands Survey 

Department of Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys 

Emergency Gold Mining Assist- 
ance 

Explosives 


Defence Services Pension Continu- 
ation 

National Defence 

Visiting Forces (British Common- 
wealth) 

Visiting Forces (North Atlantic 
Treaty) 

Canadian Forces Superannuation 


Department of National Health 
and Welfare 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 


Year and Chapter 


of Statute 


National Health 


and Welfare— 


Name of Act 


concluded 
National Health— 
RSC 1952 29 |Canada Shipping (Part V, Sick 
Mariners and Marine Hospitals) 
165 | Leprosy 
220 |Proprietary or Patent Medicine 
229 |Public Works Health 
231 |Quarantine 
1952-53 38 |Food and Drugs 
1957 28 |Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic 
Services 
1960-61 35 | Narcotic Control 
Welfare— 
RSC 1952 17 |Blind Persons 
109 |Family Allowances 
199 |Old Age Assistance 
200 |Old Age Security 
1953-54 55 |Disabled Persons 
1956 26 | Unemployment Assistance 
1958 30 |Excise Tax (Sect. 47) 
1960-61 59 |Fitness and Amateur Sport 
National Library— 
RSC 1952 330 | National Library 


National Revenue— 


Tazation— 
194 


1948 


1950-51 
1952 
1950-51 


RSC 


RSC 


13 


21 
27 

5 
35 
31 
27 
38 


39 
34 
40 
18 
41 


42 


Excess Profits Tax 


Canada-U.S. Tax Convention 
(Income Tax 


Canada-U.S. Tax Convention 
(Succession Duties) 
Canada-U.K. Income Tax Agree- 


ment 

Canada- U.K. Succession Duty 
Agreement 

Canada-N.Z. Income Tax Agree- 


ment 
\iiggeermeerns Income Tax Con- 
vention 
Canada-France Succession Duty! 
Convention 
Canada-Sweden Income Tax 
Agreement 


Dominion Succession Duty 


Estate Tax 


Income Tax 


Department, 


Year and Chapter 


of Statute 


—continued 


Tazation—concl. 
1959 


1960 
1960-61 


1955 
1956 
1956-57 


1957 
1957-58 
1959 
1960-61 


Customs and 
Ezcise— 
RSC 1952 


Administered in 


‘art— 


1925 
RSC 1952 


National Revenue 


Name of Act 

Income Tax 

Canada - Ireland Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada - Ireland Succession Duties 
Agreement 

Canada - Denmark Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada - Germany Income Tax 


Agreement 

Canada - South Africa Death 
Duties Agreement 

Canada - South Africa Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada-Netherlands Income Tax 
Agreement (amended 1960, c. 18) 

Canada - Australia Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada - Finland Income Tax 
Agreement 

Canada - United States of America 
Estate Tax Convention 


Customs 

Customs Tariff (amended by 316) 
Department of National Revenue 
Excise (amended by 319) 

Excise Tax (amended by 320) 


United States Treaty (smuggling) 

Aeronautics (amended by 302) 

Animal Contagious Diseases 

Atomic Energy Control 

Canada Dairy Products (amended 
by 305) 

Canada Shipping 

Canada Temperance 

Canadian Wheat Board 

Copyright 

Destructive Insect and Pest 

Explosives 

Export 

Feeding Stuffs 

Ferries 

Fertilizers 

Fish Inspection 

Fisheries 

Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 

Game Export 

Gold Export 

Government Harbours and Piers 

Immigration (amended by 325) 

Importation of Intoxicating 
Liquors 

Inspection and Sale 

Live Stock and Live Stock Prod- 
ucts 

Live Stock Pedigree 

Live Stock Shipping 

Maple Products Industry 

Meat and Canned Foods 

National Harbours Board 

Navigable Waters Protection 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 


Government of Canada—continued 


ee | 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


National Revenue 
—concluded 


Administered in 
Part—concl. 
RSC 1952 194 


Department, 
Name of Act Year and Chapter Name of Act 
of Statute 


Post Office— 
RSC 1952 212 |Post Office 


Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery|Public Archives— 


(Convention) RSC 1952 aa Laurier House 
209 |Pest Control Products Public Archives 
212 |Post Office 
215 |Precious Metals Marking 
220 |Proprietary or Patent Medicine 
231 |Quarantine Public Printing and 
233 |Radio Stationery— 
248 |Seeds RSC 1952 226 |Public Printing and Stationery 
271 |Transport 230 |Publication of Statutes 
292 |Weights and Measures 
295 |White Phosphorous Matches 
1952-53 15 |Coastal Fisheries Protection 
88 |Food and Drugs Public Works— 
1953-54 27 |Export and Import Permits RSC 1952 91 |Dry Docks Subsidies 
51 |Criminal Code 114 |Ferries 
1955 27 |Canada Agricultural Products 135 ae Harbours and Piers 
Standards (Sect. 5 
36 |Meat Inspection 138 Goce Works Tolls 
1957 31 |Pacific Fur Seal Convention 161 |Kingsmere Park (in part) 
1960-61 35 | Narcotic Control 163 |Laurier House 
187 |National Harbours Board (Sect. 
Northern Affairs 38, in part) 
and National 193 Navigable Waters Protection 
Resources— (Parts I and III) 
1908 57, 58 |National Battlefields at Quebec 216 |Prime Minister’s Residence 
1927 51 |Respecting certain debts due the 228 |Public Works 
Crown 234 |Railway (Sect. 251) 
RSC 1927 87 |Seed Grain 269 |Trans-Canada Highway 
88 |Seed Grain Sureties 324 pe here Property y Traffic (in 
116 |Railway Belt art) 
124 |Manitoba Supplementary Provi- 1959 46 National Energy Board (Sect. 76) 
sions 
180 |Saskatchewan and Alberta Roads 
211 |Railway Belt Water Secretary of State— 
1928 32 |Lac Seul Conservation RSC 1929 55 |Reparation Payment 
1930 3 |Alberta Natural Resources 1947 24 |Trading with the Enemy (Transi- 
29 |Manitoba Natural Resources tional Powers) 
37 |Railway Belt and Peace River 1948 71 \Italy, Romania, Hungary and 
Block Finland Treaties of Peace 
41 |Saskatchewan Natural Resources || RSC 1952 18 |Boards of Trade 
1932 35 |Refunds (Natural Resources) 23, 306 |Canada Elections 
55 |Waterton - Glacier International] 30 |Canada Temperance 
Peace Park 53 |Companies 
1939 33 |Rainy Lake Watershed Emergency 54 |Companies Creditors Arrangement 
Control 55 |Copyright 
RSC 1952 90 |Dominion Water Power 62 |Defence Production 
128 |Game Export 77 |Department of State 
162 |Land Titles 83 | Disfranchising 
179 |Migratory Birds Convention 87 |Dominion Controvertta Elections 
189 | National Parks 149 |Indian 
192 | National Wildlife Week 195 | Northwest Territories 
196 |Northern Canada Power Com- 203 |Patent 
mission 208 |Pension Fund Societies 
224 |Public Lands Grants 223 |Public Documents 
263 |Territorial Lands 225 |Public Officers 
300 | Yukon Placer Mining 234 |Railway 
301 | Yukon Quartz Mining 235 |Regulations 
331 | Northwest Territories 247 |Seals 
1952-53 21 |Canada Water Conservation As- 263 |Territorial Lands 
sistance 265 |Timber Marking 
89 |Historic Sites and Monuments 267 |Trade Unions 
53 | Yukon 270 |Translation Bureau 
1953-54 4 |Department of Northern Affairs) 295 |White Phosphorous Matches 
and National Resources 298 | Yukon 
1955 47 |International River Improvements 307 |Canada Evidence 
1957-58 25 |Atlantic Provinces Power Develop- 1952-53 49 |Trade Marks and Unfair Com- 


ment petition 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—concluded 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 
Trade and 
Commerce— 
RSC 1952 78 
92 
94 
103 
105 
129 
164 
191 
215 
257 
292 
1953-54 27 
1955 14 
1956 10 
1959 46 
1960-61 4 
24 
1962 26 
Transport— 
1907 22 
1908 46 
1911 26 
1912 55 
98 
1913 158 
162 
1922 50 
1927 29 
1929 12 
48 
1931 19, 20 
1940 20 
1947 26 
42 
1952 
RSC 1952 2, 302 
1 
20 
29 
38 
39 
42 
43 
45 
79 
135 


Name of Act 


Department of Trade and Com- 


merce 
Electrical and Photometric Units 
Electricity Inspection 


XPo. 

Export Credits Insurance 

Gas Inspection 

Length and Mass Units 

National Trade Mark and True 
Labelling 

Precious Metals Marking 

Statistics 

Weights and Measures 

Export and Import Permits 

Exportation of Power and Fluids 
and Importation of Gas 

Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown! 
Corporation 

National Energy Board 

National Productivity Council 

National Design Council 

Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns 


Auditors for National Railways 
Annual 


ua. 
Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 
Intercolonial Railway and Prince| 
Edward Island Railway Em- 
ployees Provident Fund 
Meaford Harbour 
Toronto Harbour Commissioners 


Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour 
Commissioners 

Hamilton Harbour Commissioners 

New Westminster Harbour Com- 
missioners 

North Fraser Harbour Commis- 
sioners 

Trenton Harbour 

Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamship Company 

Canadian National Montreal Ter- 
minals 


Northern Alberta Railways 
Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 

Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 

Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 


Port Alberni Harbour Commis- 
sioners 


4 |Belleville Harbour Commissioners| 


Aeronautics 


6 |Bills of Lading 


Bridges 

Canada Shipping 

Canadian Maritime Commission 

Canadian National - Canadian| 
Pacific 

Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation 

Canadian Vessel Construction As- 
sistance 


Carriage by Air 
Department of Transport 
Government Harbours and Piers 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


'Transport—concl. 


RSC 1952 136 


1955 


1957 
1958 
1960 


Veterans Affairs— 
1920 54 


1927 188 
1952 8 
51, 312 


RSC 
RSC 


80 

117 

207, 332 
256 


258 
279, 338 


280 
281 


289 |W. 


297 


340 


1952-53 27 


1953-54 65 


Name of Act 


Government Railways 

Government Vessels Discipline 

International Rapids Power De- 
velopment 

Live Stock Shipping 

Maritime Freight Rates 

National Harbours Board 

Navigable Waters Protection 

Passenger Tickets 

Pipe Lines 

Radio 

Railway 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Telegrap 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 

Transport (Board of Transport 
Commissioners) 

United States Wreckers 

Water Carriage of Goods 

Canadian National Railways 
Capital Revision 

Foreign Aircraft Third Party 
Damage 

Canadian National Railways 

Canadian National Refunding 

Windsor Harbour Commissioners 

Lakehead Harbour Commissioners 

Nanaimo Harbour Commissioners 

Oshawa Harbour Commissioners 

Canadian National Toronto Ter- 
minals 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance (as 
amended) 

Soldier Settlement (as amended) 

Allied Veterans Benefits 

Civilian War Pensions and Allow- 
ances (amended 1962, c. 11) 
(Sects. I to X, Canadian Pension 
Commission); (Sect. XI, War 
Veterans Allowance Board) 

Department of Veterans Affairs 

Fire Fighters War Service Benefits 

Pension (amended 1953-54, c. 62; 
1957-58, c. 19; 1960-61, c, 10) 
(Canadian Pension Commission) 

Special Operators War Service 
Benefits 

Supervisors War Service Benefits 

Veterans Insurance (amended 1958, 
c. 43; 1962, c. 6) 

Veterans’ Land (amended 1953-54, 
c. 66; 1959, c. 37; 1962, c. 29) 

Veterans Rehabilitation (amended 

1959, ¢. 17) 

ar Service Grants (amended 

1953-54, c. 46; 1959, c. 18; 1962, 

¢e 


Women’s Royal Naval Services 
and the South African Military 
Nursing Service (Benefits) 

War Veterans Allowance (amended 
1955, c. 13; 1957-58, c. 7; 1960, c. 
36; 1960-61, c. 39) (War Veterans 
Allowance Board) 

Children of War Dead (Education 
Assistance) (amended 1953-54, 
c. 2; 1958, c. 25; 1962, c. 10) 

baer Benefit (amended 1955, 
Cc. 


= 
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PART IV.—FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Civil Service Commission.—As the central personnel agency of the Federal 
Government, the Civil Service Commission is the custodian of the merit system in the Civil 
Service of Canada. It is also concerned, however, with many other aspects of personnel 
administration. 

The Civil Service Commission was first established in 1908 under the provisions of 
the Civil Service Amendment Act of that year which introduced the principle of selection 
by order of merit for positions in Ottawa. Prior to that, a Board of Examiners (established 
in 1882) held qualifying examinations for appointment to the service but it did not have 
the power to appoint. In 1918, the Civil Service Amendment Act was superseded by a 
Civil Service Act which had the effect, among other things, of bringing positions outside 
of Ottawa, as well as those at headquarters, under the jurisdiction of the Act and conse- 
quently the Commission. This Act served Canada and the civil service well for over 
four decades until with the passage of time it, too, was in need of substantial amendment. 
This was accomplished through a new Civil Service Act which received Royal Assent in 
September 1961 and which came into effect on Apr. 1, 1962. 

The new Act applies to about 136,000 employees in all the departments and certain 
agencies of government and this constitutes the ‘civil service’ within the legal meaning 
of that term. ‘The ‘public service’ is defined as those departments and agencies listed in 
Schedule A of the Public Service Superannuation Act which embrace about 190,000 
employees including the 136,000 under the Civil Service Act. This definition of public 
service does not include certain Crown corporations—for example, the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, the Canadian Nation- 
al Railways and the Trans-Canada Air Lines. Agencies outside the civil service make their 
own arrangements, in accordance with various statutes, for the selection and employment 
of staff. 


Recrwitment.—The recruitment of civil servants under the Civil Service Act is con- 
ducted by means of open competitive examinations through which every citizen has the 
opportunity to compete for positions in the service of his country. Examinations are held 
periodically as staff requirements of the civil service dictate. Ordinarily, any Canadian 
citizen may apply for headquarters positions at Ottawa but applicants for local positions 
must normally be residents of the locality in which the vacancy occurs. Competitive 
examinations are announced through the press and through posters displayed on the public 
notice boards of the larger post offices, offices of the National Employment Service, offices 
of the Civil Service Commission and elsewhere. The examinations may be written, oral, 
a demonstration of skill, or any combination of these, 

The names of persons successful in civil service examinations, arranged in order of 
rank, are recorded on eligible lists. Examination results are formally announced by 
publication in the Canada Gazette and each candidate—successful or unsuccessful—is 
advised of his standing. Appointments are made as required from the eligible lists which 
usually remain valid for one year. 

The rank of the various successful candidates on eligible lists is influenced by the 
veterans’ preference. The preference is limited largely, in accordance with its definition 
by law, to members of the Armed Forces who have served overseas in World Wars I or II 
or in the Korean theatre of operations. The highest order of preference is the disability 
preference accorded to pensioners of the Armed Forces who, as a result of their war service, 
have been unable to resume their pre-war civilian occupations. 

The operations of the Civil Service Commission are decentralized to a considerable 
degree and the Commission now has ten district offices and six sub-offices across the 
country. These offices have a significant measure of autonomy enabling them to give 
quick and efficient service to the field agencies of departments which comprise over three 
quarters of the civil service. 

Each year the Civil Service Commission conducts about 10,000 competitions, receives 
about 180,000 applications and makes about 23,000 appointments, mainly to offset the 
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turnover occasioned by deaths, retirements, resignations and the other forms of attrition. 
One feature of its recruiting program is the annual selection of 600 or more university 
graduates. There are some 10,000 university graduates in the civil service and, of course, 
many more in agencies and corporations not under the Civil Service Act. 


Promotion.—It is a prime feature of the Civil Service Act to create a career service. 
The result is that promotion, like entrance, is based on merit and a sound promotion 
system is in operation. Promotion competitions are of two kinds, inter-departmental and 
departmental. The former are open to employees of all departments and agencies and are 
conducted by the Civil Service Commission. The latter, the departmental competitions, 
are restricted to employees of one department or a portion of a department and are con- 
ducted by the departments themselves subject to audit and approval by the Commission. 
It is also provided in the Act that persons employed in the public service outside the civil 
service, and members of the Armed Forces and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
may also be considered in promotion competitions where it is thought necessary to do so to 
attract persons with a high level of skill or ability to positions in the civil service. Each 
year approximately 6,000 promotion competitions are conducted and about 20,000 em- 
ployees are promoted, including 5,500 reclassifications. For those employees who feel 
that their qualifications have not been properly assessed, appeals are conducted under the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. 


Position Classification.—Provision is made in the Civil Service Act for the classifying 
of positions in the civil service. A formal system of position classification was first in- 
stituted in 1919 and positions with like duties and responsibilities were classified alike 
and remunerated equally. Each position has a title, a set of tasks or duties which are 
proper to it in the organization in which it occurs and, arising out of these duties, a set 
of qualifications appropriate for their performance. Positions with duties of a similar kind 
are grouped together under a common title to form a class and grades within the class 
reflect the level of responsibility. There are some 1,800 classes and grades in the civil service 
and the Commission is constantly reviewing them to ensure that the specifications are accu- 
rate. Position classification is a mainspring in the Commission’s primary function of recruit- 
ment, involving as it does the fixing of standards of qualification for each class of position. 


Salary Determination.—It is also a responsibility of the Civil Service Commission to 
recommend to the Governor in Council rates of pay for each class and grade in the civil 
service. In order that its recommendations may be soundly based, the Commission has 
established a Pay Research Bureau which provides objective information on compensation 
and working conditions for various occupations in government, business and industry. 
These data are studied in relation to comparable classes in the civil service and in combi- 
nation with other relevant factors—such as the need to recruit and retain sufficient staff, 
and in the light of the relationship of one class to another—and after this process is complete 
a recommendation is submitted to the Governor in Council for consideration. The Governor 
in Council also fixes the salaries for those employees who are not under the Civil Service Act. 


Organization and Methods.—In recent years there has been an increasing awareness 
of the extent to which economical administration depends on the adoption of modern 
management techniques and devices. To meet this need the Commission has created a 
Management Analysis Division and an Organization Division to study problems of manage- 
ment in collaboration with officials directly responsible for major areas of administration. 
These Divisions afford practical assistance to departments and other agencies of the 
Government through the systematic examination of structures, operations, procedures and 
work methods. Their facilities are offered free of charge to all departments. 


Staff Training—In 1947 the Commission set up a Staff Development and Training 
Division to promote and guide a systematic service-wide training scheme. The training 
scheme sponsored by the Commission is a joint venture undertaken in co-operation with 
the various departments, most of which have parallel training divisions. The Commission’s 
Staff Development and Training Division is primarily a co-ordinating agency. It promotes 
and organizes training activities, trains departmental instructors in the presentation of 
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courses, prepares and gives certain courses of general application to all departments, 
publishes booklets and other training aids, assists departments in developing training to 
meet specialized needs and acts as a general clearing-house for the exchange of information 


on training matters. 


Employee Relations —The Civil Service Act confers on appropriate staff associations 
the right to be consulted on matters of remuneration and conditions of employment. This 
consultation may be initiated by either the official or staff sides and may take three forms. 
On questions of remuneration, which include certain allowances as well as pay, the con- 
sultation takes place between the associations and the Minister of Finance or such members 
of the public service as he may designate and this may, of course, include members of the 
Commission. On terms and conditions of employment as enumerated in Sect. 68 (1) of 
the Civil Service Act (which are mainly those with a fiscal effect, such as leave), the 
consultation takes place between the associations and the Commission and such members 
of the public service as the Minister of Finance may designate. On those terms and 
conditions of employment that come within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Commission, 
the consultation takes place between the associations and the Commission alone. This 
form of tripartite consultation was introduced on Apr. 1, 1962 when the new Civil Service 
Act came into force and is designed to be consistent with the distribution of authority in the 
Act. It is expected to introduce a more sophisticated employee-employer relationship to 
the federal civil service. 


Statistics of Federal Government Employment.*—The current monthly survey 
of Federal Government employment, started in 1952, covers all employees of the Govern- 
ment of Canada; employees in this sense exclude the Governor General and Lieutenant- 
Governors, Ministers of the Crown and Members of Parliament, judges, persons under 
contract and members of the Armed Forces, but include Force members of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. The survey is divided into two main categories: (1) depart- 
mental branches, services and corporations, and (2) agency and proprietary corporations 
and other agencies. ‘Table 1 combines the two groups; Tables 2 to 6 cover employees in 
the first category and Table 7 covers employees in the second category. 


1.—Total Federal Government Employees, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1962, and 
Earnings for the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1962 


Item and Province Depart- Departmental Agency Proprietary Other Total 
or Territory ments Corporations | Corporations Corporations Agencies Ces 
Employees— No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland........ 3,905 226 _ 5,062 4 9,197 
Prince Edward Island. 1,307 58 —_ 973 _— 2,338 
Nova Scotia........-- 13,439 439 345 5,755 41 20,019 
New Brunswick...... 6,595 583 124 7,140 15 14,457 
Quebec.........-.+-- 30,030 8,115 3)a80 29,518 278 66, 278 
QOntariol ccs. «ssc scene 81, 269 7,523 4,677 33,962 935 128, 366 
Manitoba. nec sities em <= 9, 682 674 60 14,027 604 25,047 
Saskatchewan........ 6, 130 44} 58 4: 367 28 11,024 
VAY bert dscns eleretets 13,212 593 37 6,578 72 20,492 
British Columbia..... 19,020 1,233 177 6,331 78 26, 839 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories.......... 3,383 7 150 64 — 3,604 
Albroadica.3 sis sicetorascsies 2,672 17 10 7,806 9 10,514 
Totals, Employees..... 190, 644 14,909 8,975 121,583 2,064 $38,175 
$'000 $7000 $000 $7000 $000 $7000 
Totals, Earnings....... 794,814 61,471 46,180 611,375 8,950 1,522,790 
ee ee ee eee eee ee eee ae 


Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations.—The salaries of employees in this 
group are paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Definitions of classifications are 
as follows. ‘Salaried’ employees include all persons paid on the basis of an annual salary 
rate with the exception of ships’ officers who, though paid an annual salary rate, are subject 


* Prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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to special treatment under the regulations made pertaining to the Financial Administration 
Act. The salaried staff are employed in departmental branches, services and corporations 
which are subject to regulation by the Treasury Board and for which the positions are 
outlined in the Estimates of Canada, or are established by means of supplementary Treasury 
Board Minutes. Thus this category of employees includes persons subject to the pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Act plus salaried persons employed on the staffs of Cabinet 
Ministers and appointed by statute or by Order in Council, and also the salaried staffs 
of certain administrative branches of the Government that do not fall under the juris- 
diction of the Civil Service Act. 


“Prevailing Rate” employees are those who occupy continuing positions that are 
subject to prevailing rate regulations and are therefore paid on the basis of standard wage 
rates for similar work in the area in which the individual is employed. Regulations made 
under authority of the Financial Administration Act govern the third group entitled 
“Ships’ Officers and Crews’’. 


These three groups comprise what may be called the “regular” employees of the 
government service. ‘‘Casuals and Others’’ are principally persons employed on a non- 
continuing basis. 

2.—Employees in Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations of the 
Federal Government, by Province and Sex, as at Mar. 31, 1962 
Norr.—Excludes agency and proprietary corporations and other agencies, figures for which are given in Table 7. 


Pre- Ships’ Casuals 
Province or Territory Salaried vailing Officers Totals! an 
Rate! and Crews Others? 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Wewioundland/s... Sans¢eete. facia seewacacr Ah 2,871 498 204 3,573 558 
M. 2,610 419 204 8,183 841 
F, 861 70 i 431 85 
Prince Hdward Island)... dc0secsic elec tes cco T. 764 328 108 1, 200 165 
M. 636 137 108 881 157 
F. 128 16 = 143 8 
INO VatScobinns fo sncins $a sitina Racicecth beck chs 7,993 3,132 1,004 12,129 1,749 
M. 6,090 2,478 1,004 9,567 1,555 
F. 1,903 288 — 2,191 67 
NeweBranswick:. tag. sees teen eee eee ores: T 5,451 957 136 6,544 634 
M. 4,346 758 136 6,239 415 
F, 1,106 182 ca 1, 288 124 
QUBbee ec cance ARES sashes ciswak Ele 26, 226 3,947 596 30,769 2,376 
M, 20, 204 8,163 596 23, 963 1, 868 
F, 6,022 780 — 6, 802 507 
ONTATIO. 136 Sern pa ees sonia tccreht bea Soaerd: Ts 77,644 vies bg 130 84,891 3,901 
M. 52,997 4,698 127 57, 822 2,621 
F, 24,647 2,353 3 27,003 1,270 
MATILOIA Aiaeilacictee et OOM Gein eRe ine 8,057 1,385 il 9,453 903 
M. 6,049 863 11 6,923 663 
F, 2,008 418 — 2,421 233 
paskatChewAn a .c.ccceoatcede cee een ip 5,615 489 _— 6,104 467 
4,625 407 _ 4,932 832 
F, 1,090 82 = 1,172 182 
ASUS SUR en OME Eh USES a fee A T. 10, 266 2,339 uf 12,612 1,193 
7,661 1,334 7 9,002 761 
F, 2,605 881 _ 2,986 237 
rishi Columbia ner daccuhscmeme tice: An 15,353 2,689 684 18,726 1,527 
M. 11'398 1,866 684 13) 948 1,163 
F. 8,955 667 _ 4,612 225 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.............. dos 1,571 878 19 2,468 922 
M. 1,168 614 19 1,701 265 
F, 408 98 _ 601 46 
AMOSODG SASH BGReRBERaRSASEOE CAgcwnssconcosuan al 2,532 = = 2,532 157 
M 1,485 = = 1,485 97 
y 1,097 —_ _ 1,097 60 
Canada ..55.2 202.6 RkRKES De 33. STS Hay! Ws 164, 343 23,7591 2,899 191, 0011 14, 5522 
M. 119,018 16, 632 2,896 138,546 10,228 
F. 45,325 5,219 3 50,547 2,943 
1 Provincial totals include employees undistributed as to sex; total for Canada 1,908. 2 Provincial totals 


include employees undistributed as to sex; total for Canada 1,381. 
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3.—_Employees in Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations and 
their Earnings, by Month, April 1961 to March 1962 


Nors.—Excludes agency and proprietary corporations and other agencies, figures for which are given in Table 7. 


+1 Ships’ Casuals 
Month Salaried Tipypilige Officers Total and 
zug and Crews Others 
Epiovers at tHe Env or Hace Monta 
No. No. No. No. No. 
April 19 Gee oo eters olor vieteleinim soto oreienm etter 160, 435 23,903 2,908 187, 246 13,180 
May, cess pt agscaisiisis alors usis ok peiskstlenenie 162,082 24,605 3,026 189,713 13, 842 
ATi Ga3 anubEnogeoe GanDOL DOS DC USUS So Oo 163, 698 26,390 3,212 193,300 14,502 
Julyseeateassehe tee oneh ees -laeircl apres 164,536 27,112 3, 225 194, 873 15,097 
UN aicimosn aa tannepeecondencaconoce res 164, 829 26,391 3,240 194,460 15,698 
September sen senss c= oye eens e tine 163, 156 24,301 3,185 190, 642 14,959 
October se sisekincks poe mre-teeeee 163, 362 23,463 3,197 190,022 14,111 
Noweribersnt a atten ieee 162,941 93,579 3,194 189,714 14,061 
December... . 162,547 23, 281 3,054 188, 882 13,246 
January. 1962. 200500508 163,719 23 , 837 2,888 190,444 14,733 
February. ....00.5-2ncceere ness 164,084 23,641 2,847 190,572 14,995 
IMarelicehs ree ceiven steve etcters.. tiers aneteretetgi era 164,343 23,759 2,899 191,001 14,552 
REGULAR EARNINGS 
$ $ $ $ $ 
April 1961. 57, 255,096 6,063,703 899, 467 64,218, 266 3,113,198 
May... 57,659, 346 6,785,703 951, 466 65,396,515 3,569,435 
June..... 58,213, 859 7,191,385 995,949 66,401,193 3,726,537 
July..... 58,685, 192 7,055,012 1,033,347 66,773,551 3,736, 669 
AtpUstyhen: cas seentass 58,743,740 7,294, 363 1,057,215 67,095,318 4,067,244 
September 58,424,597 6,625,919 1,044, 657 66,095,173 3,918,901 
October 58,589,948 6,476, 406 1,033, 139 66, 099, 493 3,558, 265 
November 58,556,369 6,559, 731 1,034,610 66, 150,710 3,352,325 
December... -cenes arden sieres = 58,519,246 6,443,379 947,196 65,900, 821 3,331,476 
January 1962........2..-2ceeeee re eeees 59,006, 144 6,790,395 946,170 66, 742,709 3,631,180 
He braany,- sem emenrrir -sebise iterator 59, 085,557 6,137,040 923, 165 66, 145, 762 3,485, 830 
i Enda) eegea aa banee se nbowde aes aoaDODDS 59,376,011 6,708, 469 943,991 67,028,471 3,923,235 
Overtime PAYMENTS REPORTED 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Joule) aac agondudnescscseseacenen or 787, 801 209, 492 71,020 1,068,313 68,676 
810,919 304,783 117,358 1,233,060 84,142 
662,075 268, 494 121,119 1,051, 688 105,571 
604, 465 259, 596 107, 621 971,682 176,670 
475,982 241, 855 133,516 851,353 185,171 
456, 232 254,544 158, 668 869, 444 177,550 
OCEGDEL eee ents ss berepeere = sion: 674, 885 241,170 137,066 1,053,121 138,543 
Novemiberns. cen sis cecb <r are ee 774,798 242,131 131,991 1,148,920 108 , 566 
Weeomberc a seme center seein niet isa 1,006, 443 273, 283 87,241 1,366,967 100,778 
January 1962.........-.. sees eee ee eee 1,182,255 359, 086 77, 288 1,618, 629 111,486 
INA SAV O enoone Mad CuO auE nr beacon oOdc 1,457,367! 275, 207 68,012 1,800,586 92,386 
a idol Same eo aeRON A nue Gees oo daar 579, 837 243,336 75,746 898,919 80,706 
Rerroacttve PAYMENTS REPORTED 
$ $ $ $ $ 
April AQGls cet. ristecls 1 -seole > scelascnectls 2,836 95,035 29,988 127,859 32,327 
Mr ote xxl siete slofeipinrs = sintvis vierspaieisieis sie = 2,233 54,237 43, 202 99,672 27,543 
A ftir o operon obed aoc ntor dono OnD acer 6,956 92,919 752 100,627 50,357 
Ri hi Rien ais apocining a0 pono ios Ceo nares 4,060 99,668 5,113 108, 841 28,416 
Ato ustete ctersiate «.sletetaueloie ets’ +lofo'e = tetstelnietoorinis 2,307 82,483 10,531 95,321 28,596 
Septem ber 0) cterte rojse)e cs qettio = e 1,728 61,720 50,325 1133773 18,477 
(Oyo ro) os) MEO diooe ae onoor Jan. uuaondue 1,615 56, 866 26, 642 85,123 16,347 
IN(@ ds 0l ts ey obo G SAGO aDED G0 ope rc onOde 1,658 92,182 41,255 135,095 15,673 
December = oo ss cisce ep settee tegeerteres ae 4,364 32,075 19,372 55, 811 11,426 
January 1962.. 4,467 20,031 2,394 26 , 892 10,220 
February ....asseeeeecer sere oe 6,535 92,391 3,966 102, 892 23, 289 
I idole COn Gs SOCOM Rene GAT OAi0 OCure 2,088, 4192 90,552 65 2,179,036 16,307 


1 Includes Christmas overtime pay of Post Office employees. 


from the salary revision effective July 1, 1961. 


Table 4 presents metropolitan area 
The 17 metro 
of the 1961 Census of population. 
of the metropolitan areas; those residing within those areas 


services and corporations. 


2 Includes retroactive payments resulting 


data on staff employed in departmental branches, 
politan areas listed are those defined for purposes 
Included are employees who work within the boundaries 
but working outside are excluded. 
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4.—Federal Employees in Metropolitan Areas, by Sex, as at Sept. 30, 1962 and Earnings for 
September 1962 


Persons Employed at Sept. 30, 1962 ee Epinge 
anes ie. P.C. of P.C. of 
Male Female Gabnted Total Grand Total Grand 
BE OuLS Total Total 
No. No. No. No. $000 
Metropolitan Areas.............. i 94,459 39,157 66 | 133,682 66.3 48 582 69.1 
Ottawa, Ont.-Hull, Que.. : 29, 857 17,587 5 47,449 23.5 18, 821 26.8 
Montreal, Que........ ‘ 14,061 4,400 _ 18, 461 9.2 6, 281 8.9 
Toronto, Ont... 11,012 4,313 = 15,325 7.6 5, 147 ee 
Halifax, N.S. "i VEYE 1,722 48 9,007 4.4 3,001 4.3 
Waneouyens:B .Cygnevs av rene Gh oan 6,343 2,339 5 8, 687 4.3 3,154 4.5 
Wanniper a Mant wr pecs cern. aoe: 4,536 1,689 —- 6, 225 ond 2,219 3.1 
WWaGtOrias ES. (Cic Sica acc ceocn en 4,098 1,068 = 5, 166 2.6 1,908 2.7 
Hidmonton, Alta. soins wiser caren nes 3,429 1,561 _ 4,990 2.5 1,739 2.5 
Quebecor Quen wen vorenmmenvers 3,112 888 1 4,001 2.0 1,392 2.0 
Mondon, Ont.c.ce.Otcsccn cc Mb cance: 2,602 1,256 _ 3, 858 LEG) 1,270 1.8 
Calgary wATta, «ode ceonccc Mcucness 2,215 751 — 2,966 5 1,031 1.5 
Sti: Jobm's) Nildi-fes. 5 25 ee 28. 1,960 275 7 2,242 iL sal 703 1.0 
Saint John, NiBLeea.c scoot once. Ue IWS 512 — 1,685 0.8 578 0.8 
Hamilton, Ont... .9% ce.sccaot® inccae 1,199 377 — 1,576 0.8 581 0.8 
Mind son sO to occ trtcarieaasaucresoarnsras 998 181 _ 1,179 0.6 442 0.6 
Kitchener—Waterloo, Ont........... 399 109 -- 508 0.2 190 0.3 
padbury/Onts ice ae. accc ssc ccs cise 228 129 _— 357 0.2 125 0.2 
Non-metropolitan Areas 53,245 11,555 3,064 67,864 33.7 21,722 30.9 
iG ana dates, sancucme ar eave oe on 51,675 10,374 3,064 65,113 32.3 20, 827 29.6 
Outside Canadaciciinniocwevwowsnwee 1,570 1,181 _ 2,751 1.4 895 1.3 
Grand Totals................... 147,704 50,712 3,130 | 201,546 100.0 70,304 100.0 
p.c. pc. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Proportion in— 
Metropolitan Areas.............+.0. 64.0 W722 2.1 66.3 ml 69.1 
Non-metropolitan Areas............ 36.0 22.8 97.9 33.7 and 30.9 
TMC an ada ...i5 ey Mee cca 35.0 20.5 97.9 32.3 bed 29.6 
Outside Canada\...2.2.).55....4. 1.0 2.3 — 1.4 BS 1.3 
Geran Totals ooo osacscssaie:nteiaicisrernroros 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 a 100.0 


Table 5 presents statistics for departmental branches, services and corporations on 
the basis of a classification by function. The purpose of such classification is to supply a 
means of studying the operation of government without the complication that results 
from differences in administrative establishment. This analysis is useful in three ways. 
First, it permits a detailed study of employment by the Government of Canada according 
to the main purposes or functions and, since these functions are not subject to the periodic 
changes that alter the administrative structure of the Government, it is possible to develop 
a statistical series which, with minor exceptions, is consistent over an extended period of 
time. Secondly, since differences in administrative establishment are eliminated, it is 
possible to make meaningful comparisons between Federal Government expenditures on 
employment and similar expenditures by other levels of government. Thirdly, an analysis 
of the relationship between expenditures on employment and total expenditures may be 
made with regard to each function. 


Table 6 is an administrative analysis of departmental branches, services and corpor- 
ations, showing data for these bodies as they were organized at Mar. 31, 1962. Because 
of periodic changes in the administrative structure of the Government, comparisons over a 
period of years should be based on the classification by function given in Table 5. Although 
most salaried staffs fluctuate little during the year, the Taxation Branch of the Department 
of National Revenue increases its staff considerably in March and April because of the 
heavy flow of income tax returns during that period, the Legislation branches employ 
extra staff during each session of Parliament, and several departments employ considerable 
numbers of students in the summer months, Prevailing rate and other types of employment 
generally reach a peak in numbers during summer and decline to a lower level in winter. 
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Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Agencies.—The following are organ- 
izations owned by the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1962. Employees and earnings 
are shown by month in Table 7; a provincial distribution of employees and a summary 
of the total payroll in each of the three groups is given in Table 1, p. 180. 


Agency Corporations 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
Canadian Arsenals Limited National Battlefields Commission 
Canadian Commercial Corporation National Capital Commission 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited* National Harbours Board 

Crown Assets Disposal Corporation Northern Canada Power Commission 


Proprietary Corporations 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Export Credits Insurance Corporation 
Canadian National Railways Farm Credit Corporation 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation Northern Transportation Company Limited 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Polymer Corporation Limited 

Cornwall International Bridge Company Limited St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Eldorado Aviation Limited Trans-Canada Air Lines 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
Other Agencies 


Bank of Canada Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation 
Canadian Wheat Board Office of the Custodian 
Industrial Development Bank 


7.—Employees and Earnings in Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Agencies, 
by Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961 and 1962 


1960-61 1961-62 
Month 
Employees Earnings Employees Earnings 
No. $000 No. $7000 
Aprils. g.ts io ibe oteetooh ats er ko Ree aft, Soins Semel 138, 870 51, 566 133, 691 50, 103 
Ma Vane Beir. sckn cts aie Cia beet, ic Maree oD e e sR O TOT 142, 556 53,758 137,101 55, 452 
JUNC? BAe, ce er Rts MSGR ENED Sie Co IER SE 146,039 54, 489 142, 139 63, 225 
July =, nae 148, 528 55, 836 146, 253 59,705 
August....... pike: 148, 879 56,963 145,914 58, 653 
September....... F 146, 200 54,161 143, 568 56,131 
October: .5........+ ; 143, 104 53, 626 140, 501 56, 384 
Novem bert... Sone ites satan cue cs nuke ; 139,591 51,966 138, 609 54,344 
Decenibeks ses .cete nc sieci em eeinaa sisters oa 135, 984 51, 582 134,770 53, 428 
JaMMArVe eo. Cooter ns seine or eee ee eens 134, 455 51,265 132,351 53, 587 
JOG oviteh igs Gee BARNS scorn PaBArinG HTS oD BOR aASee Oo IDAC Oetr 132, 820 48,956 132,215 51,665 
DU EN colle, Sone AS Ree ROMP GER ae Sist6 AO aReS end ob app See 134, 609 52,114 132, 622 53, 830 


PART V.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS{ 


Canada’s Status in the Commonwealth.—The Imperial Conference held in Lon- 
don in 1926 marked a turning point in the history of the then British Empire and was an 
important step in the evolution from an Empire to a Commonwealth. At the 1926 
Conference the self-governing countries, consisting of Britain and the Dominions, were 
described as being ‘‘autonomous countries within the British Empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members 

* Staffed by employees of the National Research Council. 


+ Staffed by employees of the Defence Research Board and Defence Construction (1951) Limited. 
t Prepared by the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa. 
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of the British Commonwealth of Nations’. The Governors General of the Dominions 
were recognized as having in all essential respects the same constitutional position as the 
Crown in Britain. It was also stated by the Conference that “it ig the right of the Govern- 
ment of each Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. 
Subsequent to this important meeting, Canada’s stature and status in the international 
community continued to grow. It exercised the powers of treaty-making and established 
its own diplomatic missions overseas. The Statute of Westminster in 1931 provided more 
explicit recognition of the principles of equality of status by removing the remaining 
limitations on the legislative autonomy of Commonwealth countries. As a further de- 
velopment of Canada’s independent position, all legal cases started in Canada after Dec. 
23, 1949 can no longer be appealed to the Privy Council in London. The Supreme Court 
of Canada has become, therefore, the final court of appeal for all Canadian legal cases. 
Talks have been held between the federal Minister of Justice and the provincial Attorneys 
General with a view to planning a program to give Canada the sole right of amending its 
own Constitution—now an Act of the British Parliament, entitled ‘The British North 
America Act of 1867”—and the Government has announced that it intends to place before 
Parliament in due course a resolution to this end and to invite the concurrence of the 
provinces therein. 


Canada’s International Status.—The growth of Canada’s international status is 
reflected in the development of the Department of External Affairs. A review of the 
organization and development of that Department is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, 
pp. 101-104; a brief outline is given at p. 107 of this volume. 


The following Section 1 covers Canadian diplomatic representation abroad and rep- 
resentation of other countries in Canada. Section 2 deals with Canada’s main inter- 
national activities during 1962 with respect specifically to the Commonwealth, the United 
Nations, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. International economic aid 
programs are covered separately. Although these fields are considered to be the most 
significant for the purposes of this publication, it should be noted that Canada’s activities 
in other areas are also of importance. The Ezternal Affairs Monthly Bulletin* covers all 
activities of the Department on a detailed, monthly basis. 


* Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, $1 per year. 


Section 1.—Diplomatic Representation as at Jan. 31, 1963 
Nore.—Changes in this listing subsequent to Jan. 31, 1963 and names of current representatives are given in 


Canadian Representatives Abroad and Representatives of Other Countries in Canada, published thrice yearly and obtain- 
able from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price 35 cents per copy. 


1.—Canadian Representation Abroad 


Country and Year Present Status of Widrene 
Representation Established Representative 
PATIZOMDIN 645. crassa Risin oe 1941 | Ambassador................0-- Bartolomé Mitre 478, Buenos Aires 
IACERT NEN Se aN ea oem re 1939 | High Commissioner............| State Circle, Canberra 
SUMAN ct roc cee ee ie T9bZaeAmA DAaSsAGOTns Lal liaccoutoeee. Karntnerring 5, Vienna 
Bolom’ eet tek ate hee LOSI S| Ata pasa, OMzn o:.naycincnyerese asst 35, rue de la Science, Brussels ; 
OleVites.cce cer Ghee ite TOGT aA passa dors se tat encore c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Boza 
Corabeye 831, Plaza San Martin, Lima, 
eru 
LBUSEC7 Ulan, en. RGR ee tonto 19417) "Ammbassador....:.:.....seeen ee peice: Presidente Wilson 165, Rio de 
aneiro 
{DUSLONS hd RE OR ee Meira Ser 1880 | High Commissioner............ apads House, Trafalgar Square, London 
WL 
PIRES cline aes eee cae 1958 \|“Ammbasssdor:..s.¢.. 60s ceases c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, P.O. Box 990, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaya 
Gameroulieg tore ae ns 1062.) Arnbassadormen.». 4.) 0asaecee National Bank of Commerce and Industry 
Building, Yaounde 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
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SS ee 


j1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 


Present Status of 
Representative 


Country and Year 


Representation Established Address 


Central African Republic......1962 |*Ambassador.........--...--+.- c/o Canadian Embassy, National Bank of 
Commerce and Industry Building, Ya- 


ounde, Cameroun 


Geyloneer escent: High Commissioner...........- 6 Gregory’s Road, Cinnamon Gardens, 
Colombo 

Chadee tna. moscomiantenenitis # Am basse Or vedsiee ic inte sialeia pers c/o Canadian Embassy, National Bank of 
Commerce and Industry Building, 
Yaounde, Cameroun 

Chillers seeks an sttccsoudie cee 1949) Ambassador: cance -bcceit- and: Agustinas 1225, 5th floor, Santiago 

Colom bint: +. Vers eas cena 1953 | Ambassador. . Carrera 10, 16-92, 8th floor, Bogota 

Congo (Brazzaville).......... 1962 |*Ambassador....... c/o Canadian Embassy, National Bank of 
Commerce and Industry Building, 
Yaounde, Cameroun 

Congo (Leopoldville)......... 1962 | Chargé d’affaires ad interim 

and: Consalavinad eb aaeeeeeeat Building C.C.C.I., Boulevard Albert Ir, 
t Leopoldville 

Costa Ricans: tsscicaleateier « 1961 | Ambassador................+-- 4th floor, Edificio Banco Anglo Costarri- 
cense Avenida 2y, Calle 3, San José 

Cubaseesssae paca tates nateme ete 1945; ||) Amibassador:.../...:.:.:...c-eemnror oe 30, No. 518, Esquina A7A, Miramar, 

avana 
Gy prison cen cecnac oe 1961 |*High Commissioner..........-. c/o Canadian Embassy, Farmer’s Bldg., 
8 Rehov Kaplan, Tel Aviv, Israel 

Czechoslovakia........-....+- 1943 | Ambassador........-..-.225055 Mickiewiczova 6, Prague 6 

DB GIG ... Hareie mete settee o> /sjeib> 1962 |* Ambassador... gach nase t* «bok c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 4th floor New Barclays Bank 
Bldg., 40 Marina Drive, Lagos, Nigeria 

Denmark.........- gescesadane 1946) | Ambassador. ...0 mecsiwcns «nee Princesse Maries Allé 2, Copenhagen 

Dominican Republic.......... 1954)) “Ambassadori.t.: jcc. cswece- si ia Copello, 408 Calle El Conde, Santo 

omingo 
BlCuad Ove gests sie pirisiais stale eiereiers 1961 | Ambassador...............++-- Edificio 1.C.S.A., 120 Diagonal Seminario 


Mendr y Avenida 10 de Agosto, 3rd floor, 


Quito 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco 
Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2y, Calle 3, 
San José, Costa Rica 

Pohjois Esplanaaoikatu 25B, Helsinki 

35 avenue Montaigne, Paris VIII 

c/o Canadian Embassy, National Bank of 
Commerce and Industry Building, 
Yaounde, Cameroun 


ATID ASSS. GOT. ce ingeieisiojei¢i ye elojereise'= 


(ATO DaSSa GOLF. soysaispiet creas cle 
Mma bassador) eis ska ober ate 
*A mm) DASA COTE few ararsere'e-v/eraip evel pra 


Germany... 1950 | Ambassador.........-..+++++++ Zitelmannstrasse 22, Bonn 

Ghana.... 1957 | High Commissioner............ E 115/3 Independence Ave., Accra 
Greece...... 1943) | Amibassa@or.ooc..0< nse = ao 31, avenue Vassilissis Sofias, Athens 138 
Guatemala...........- 1961 \*Ambassador.....0.< (econ ve on ee 5a Avenida 11-70 Zona I, Guatemala City 
Guinea occ c ence neces esis 1962 |*Ambassador.......---.-.--+++- c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 


Canada, E 115/3 Independence Avenue, 
Accra, Ghana 

Route du Canapé Vert, St. Louis de Turgeau, 
Port-au-Prince 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 4th floor, Edificio 
Banco Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2y, 
Calle 3, San José, Costa Rica 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens 
Plass 5, Oslo, Norway 

4 Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi 


Haiti..¢....52. Stefanie shears aictviass 1954 | Ambassador............+.+.+- 


*Ambassador:s...:.screceess +e. 


Teeland 5.50... Rasenieereiante 1949 


+A im bassadOr.n. ele ebestle spies 


High Commissioner 


Ambassador.........-+ ...| Djalan Budi Kemuliaan No. 6, Djakarta 
eneasss GOR - cca mss ance oer Bexrouke House corner of Takhte Djam- 
chid Avenue and Forsat Street, Tehran 
Wadia: | diiesdisiesvciseteceatesi ae 1961 |*Ambassador...........+-0ee0e> c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Alpha, 
rue Clémenceau, Beirut, Lebanon 
Jrolandi sete 6 stele tes 1940 | Ambassador.............+0008: 92 Merrion Square West, Dublin : 
tg) SURE CC SERCO TAL OTe 1953 | Ambassador. ....i.eccs00 tee eye Farmer’s Bldg., 8 Rehov Kaplan, Tel Aviv 
(fA Ae censeneerodouantin rosue 1947] Armmbassador.....c..s00nes sue Via G.B. de Rossi 27, Rome 
Rvory: @oastecces -ayteeea ees 1962 |*Ambassador.........sceeseenns c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, E 115/3 Independence Ave., 
Accra, Ghana 
PAMINICAL: cee ass eee rienisc ts 1962 | High Commissioner............ Barclay’s Bank Bldg., King Street, 
Kingston 
MDA receiseeitas vielsicisielcioelelsieie 1999) | Ambassador. osc scinescte ee 16 Omote-Machi, 3-Chome, Akasaka Mi- 
nato-Ku, Tokyo 
Piebanon. o.5 cesses cme seta 1954. | Ambassador.........-..0s0+005- Immeuble Alpha, rue Clémenceau, Beirut 
Luxembourg leit s eves eso 1945 |*Ambassador.......--.00+2ee0es c/o Canadian Embassy, rue de la Science, 


Brussels, Belgium 
* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 


Country and Year Present Status of 
Representation Established Representative Address 

LCE ES\ OE Res Ofer are 1958 | High Commissioner............ Great Eastern Life Assurance Bldg., 44 
Ampang Rd., Kuala Lumpur 

MexiG ines NOMA Bek 1944 | Ambassador...........s..e000. Melchor Ocampo 463-7, Mexico 5, D.F. 

Morocco. ..ikeeken aeeelel. Mee 2962" PAm bassador.oceesiannvccce ese es c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Espaiia, 
Plaza de Espaiia 2, Madrid, Spain 

Netherlands. cine e.eisj0000.0 ae 0 1989 | Ambassador. 2).4. oo80itee not 5-7 Sophialaan, The Hague 

New Zealand................. 1940 | High Commissioner............ Government Life Insurance Bldg., Custom- 
house Quay C.I., Wellington 

INGA TAPIA teston aides este sae 1961 |*Ambassador......5...0cse0000: c/o Canadian Embassy, 4th floor, Edificio 


Banco Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2y, 
Calle 3, San José, Costa Rica 
SNOT Sayer a srajeisinis wie aVutase avers ao eae 1962" |eAum bassadOr.. sav cenice sv anaes c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 4th floor, New Barclays Bank 
Bldg., 40 Marina Drive, Lagos, Nigeria 


High Commissioner.,.......... 4th floor, New Barclays Bank Bldg., 
40 Marina Drive, Lagos 

Ambassador: savcaceessaieeeener Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo 

High Commissioner............ Metropole Hotel, Victoria Road, Karachi 

*Aim bassador...i2 Velen c/o Canadian Embassy, 4th floor, Edificio 
Banco Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2y, 
Calle 3, San José, Costa Rica 

FAs basse, Gor’ ciasciass os cur ocsisis.ciets c/o Canadian Embassy, Bartolomé Mitre 
478, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Ara bassador...... . soso Edificio Boza, Carabaya 831, Plaza San 
Martin, Lima 

Mari bassa dor, i. osies ss « <ioateet Ulica Katowicka 31, Saska Kepa, Warsaw 

Wrmbassa dor. ijicc canis osaa een Rua Marques da Fronteira No. 8, Lisbon 

Aten pasa OM assets cca <tonot eee c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 


Canada, 4th floor, New Barclays Bank 
Bldg., 40 Marina Drive, Lagos, Nigeria 
*High Commissioner............ c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 4th floor, New Barclays Bank 
Bldg., 40 Marina Drive, Lagos, Nigeria 


AIMUPAssa dor sic visarsiauss asec Suite 66, Kerry Bldg., 238 Vermeulen St. 
Pretoria 

VATA ABSAGOP! sion sewia earcmciosrs Edificio Espafia, Plaza de Espafia 2, Madrid 

MAM DASSAGOF steer sinesoeieehiet c/o Canadian Embassy, 6 Sharia Roustom 


Pasha, Garden City, Cairo, United Arab 
Republic 
Strandvagen 7-C, Stockholm 
88 Kirchenfeldstrasse, Berne 
Gailey and Roberts Bldg., Independence 
Ave., Dar-es-Salaam 
c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Great Eastern Life Assurance Co. 
Bldg., 44 Ampang Rd., Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaya 
ORO eer ct saree ais 1962" |*Aunbassador..si.cesaccetap ces c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, E 115/38 Independence Ave., 
Accra, Ghana 


Trinidad and Tobago......... 1962 | High Commissioner........... 72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad 
SPMNISIAWsaeuten <ioscciseSabiie le 1961 ||*Amabaseador... a.s.s.<0:s,o.aeiieieselrieiie c/o Canadian Embassy, 88 Kirchenfeld- 
strasse, Berne, Switzerland 
MUP ON Pesca gcloisiteinsiaisleameP pics 1947 |, Ambassador. oe: 6.06 ssa» «opin gan Agaoglu Sokagi, No. 32, Cankaya, 
ara, 
Weands cccisiwisncemeaseneras ah 1962 |*High Commissioner............ c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 


Canada, Gailey and Roberts Bldg., 
Independence Ave., Dar-es-Salaam, Tan- 


ganyika 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
DUDS S.5% rear pan ee 1943, | Ambassador. fists so ceuiecies unt 23 Starokonyushenny Pereulok, Moscow 
United Arab Republic........ 1954} Arm Dassador. icc osiee ea ne ae «satis 6 oa Roustom Pasha, Garden City, 
airo 
United States of America.,... 1927 | Ambassadors. Ac. lswlastiae ceo a mer scebudelis Ave. N.W., Washington 
Wpper Volta. .oticsarveuce 1962 |*Ambassador...........0..0000- c/o. Office of the High Commissioner for 


Canada, E 115/3 Independence Ave., 
Accra, Ghana 


Ob git 40 hae PES ACY 7c HEN 1952) ||) ATO DASSAGOM ic «sacs oo are ee oierainis 1409 Avenida Agraciada, 7th floor, 
Montevideo 

Weneruclas. cas iiinase swe ds 1952 I Ambassador ii. iiss seals selesayes ese Avenida La Estancia No. 10, Ciudad 
Commercial Tamanaco, Caracas 

BY USOSAV IAs sie. ors apieemyele ae 1943 | Ambassador............2.+000+- Proliterskih Brigada 69, Belgrade 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—concluded 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


Present Status of 
Representative 


Address 


Other Missions 
1946 


Delegation of Canada to the 
North Atlantic Council..... 1952 


Canadian Military Mission... 


Organization for Economie Co- 
operation and Development.1961 


Mission of Canada to 
European Communities..... 1960 


Permanent Delegation of Can- 
ada to the United Nations 1948 

Permanent Delegation of Can- 
ada to European Office of 
the United Nations......... 1948 


Consulates 

Brazil pot... fide .xcpaekned nk ys 1947 
Congo (Leopoldville)......... 1960 
Gorman. «ale: eirrtealee tee 1956 
Reese, of the Philippines. . . 1949 


United States of America..... 1948 
ue 1 


Head of Mission..............-- 


Permanent Representative and 
(Arm bassa dors... <1cttemiscietteietet 


Permanent Representative..... 


Representative and Ambas- 


ONE Ecler apie side imais's cae a ROS 

Chargé d’Affaires ad interim 
and Consul 

Consul General ...co.cne2 > =e 

Consul General............++.+ 


Consul General 
Consul General 


Consul: General «5 ..5,./e.016:2,0i:0 tie 
Honorary Vice-Consul.......... 
Consul General..........-++0055 
Consul General.............0+++ 


Perthshire Block, Olympic Stadium, Head- 
quarters Berlin (British Sector) 


Place du Maréchal de Lattre de Tassigny, 
Paris XVI, France 


Place du Maréchal de Lattre de Tassigny, 
Paris XVI, France 


35, rue de la Science, Brussels 4 


750 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 


16, Pare du Chateau Banquet, Geneva 


Rua 7 de Abril 252, SAo Paulo 

Edifice C.C.C.I. Blvd. Albert le", Leopold- 
ville 

Ferdinandstrasse 69, Hambur, 

Third Floor, L and § Bldg. 1414 Dewey 
Blyd., Manila 

607 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Suite 1412, Garland Bldg., 111 North Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

1139 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 

510 W. Sixth St., Los “Angeles 14, Cal. 

Suite 1710, 225 Baronne St., New Orleans 


12, Lar 
680 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
443 Congress see Portland, Me. 
333 Montgomery St., San ‘Francisco 4, Cal. 
1407 Tower Bldg., 7th Ave. at Olive ‘Way, 


Seattle 1, Wash. 
3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada 


Country and Year 


Present Status of 


Representation Established Representative Address 
Argentina Wr bassador oo. oe. vsleaewele sae 211 Stewart St., Ottawa 
Australia High Commissioner... 90 Sparks St., Ottawa 
Austria......... Ambassador 85 Range Road, Ottawa 
Belgium Ambassador 168 Laurier Ave. E., Ottawa 
Brazil. eo. . Ambassador 305 Stewart St., Ottawa 
Britain... High Commissioner. Earnscliffe, Ottawa 
PURE. akie a nae 4s sis a aeaunies Aimbassador=.o..2<5.cseecs ateat c/o Embassy of Burma, 2300 South St. 
N.W., Washington 8, D.C., U.S.A. 
Cameroun Krobassadorsccccee ose lee oes c/o Embassy of Cameroun, 5420 Colorado 
e. N.W., Washington 11, D.C., U.S.A. 
Ceylon ees see sh se eee High Commissioner........... 448 Daly ‘Ave., Ottawa 
Chile... 2: Ambassador 56 Sparks St., Ottawa 
Chinah 0% Ambassador... 201 Wurtemburg St., Ottawa 
Colombia Ambassador... The Roxborough, Ottawa 
(O}h oy decaremce aa Ambassador... 85 Range Road, Ottawa 
Czechoslovakia, Ambassador 171 Clemow Ave., Ottawa 
Denmark Ambassador 446 Daly Ave., Ottawa 
Dominican Republi Ambassador 85 Range Road, Ottawa 
Ecuador Ambassador Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
El Salvador Chargé d’A ffai: ..| 54 Range Road, Ottawa 
pala. a.caos cassie cist Ambassadors. «-icncaeemstnsuawss 85 Range Road, Ottawa 
France... Ambassador...+,+ssrrsrereee++| 42 Sussex Drive, Ottawa 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada—concluded 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


Present Status of 
Representative 


"Panis ss: 1AM Bras. aes 1957 
aupkey.. ef. teehee tee 1944 
Uae | se porisy Socialist 
Soe ee 1942 
Uhited Fer Republic........ 1954 
United States of America..... 1927 
Wondiuay ate fy. cele ace, «cs 1948 
WWeneztelaines \acesjstcitseers 1953 
BYMIPOSIAVIA. cose. os Meee nie 1942 


Ambassador?) SPR Boi: 


ADASSACOM. cic cc.4, + setts wapere + « 
High Commissioner.......... 
Aanibassa dor civeear-vassieyratarn ie 
PA DARSAG La atcdee adic iontect 


Am bassadore steamasewalsics copys 


Ambassador... oi 0Ssncie. oe nls 
‘Am bassa dons snjvaseaarakareta es 


High Commissioner. .......... 
Ambassador 

Ambassador... . 

Ambassador 


AGHDASSHUOL! Steer kee 
Ambassador. 
Ambassador 
High Commissioner........... 
Ambassador 


Ambassador.... 
Ambassador 


Arm bassador..cfe ae cuwe stkets doe 
Ain bassa dor Giger tialestae lbs are 
an bassadora. a7 fees tee 
High Commissioner. . ‘ 
Ambassador........ 
High Commissioner 
Ambassador 


Arnbassadoriereenen. era ee 
Ambassador 
Ambassador 
Ambassador 


Ambassador 
Ambassador 
Ambassador 
Ambassador 


High Commissioner........... 
Ambassador 
Ambassador 


Ambassador 
Ambassador 
Ambassador 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim... 
Ara bassadors tis. qectiaalne eae 
AIM bassadorse hance sett 


Address 


c/o Embassy of Gabon, 4900-16th St. N.W., 
Washington 11, D.C., U.S.A. 

1 Waverley St., Ottawa 

75 Albert St., Ottawa 

Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 

he E St. N.W., Washington 8, D.C., 


Ss 

c/o Embassy of Grings 2 2112 Leroy Pl. N.W., 

Washington 8, D.C., U.S.A. 

150 Driveway, Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Iceland, 1906 28rd St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C., U. S.A. 

200 MacLaren St., Ottawa 

275 MacLaren St. Ottawa 

85 Range Road, Ottawa 

1801 ba St. N.W., Washington 8, D.C., 
U 


The Roxborough, Ottawa 

45 Powell Ave., Ottawa 

172 MacLaren St., Ottawa 

90 Sparks St., Ottawa 

75 Albert St., Ottawa 

The Roxborough, Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Luxembourg, 2200 Massa- 
ebaaette Ave. N.W., Washington 8, D.C., 


U.S.A. 

88 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy ‘of Morocco, 2144 Wome 
Ave. N.W., Washington 8, DEC. A, 

12 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa 

77 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 

140 Wellington St., Ottawa 

505 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Panama, 2862 aoe Ter. 
N.W., Washington 8, D.C., U.S.A 

539 Island Park Drive, Ottawa 

10 Range Road, Ottawa 

285 Harmer Ave., Ottawa 

9 Rideau Gate, Ottawa 

149 Daly Ave., Ottawa 

140 Wellington St., Ottawa 

5 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa 

c/o Permanent Mission of Thailand to the 
United Nations, 20 East 82nd St., New 
York 28, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 

Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 

197 Wurtemburg St., Ottawa 


285 Charlotte St., Ottawa 
The Roxborough, Ottawa 
100 Wellington St., Ottawa 
The Roxborough, Ottawa 
The Roxborough, Ottawa 
12 Blackburn Ave., Ottawa 


Section 2.—International Activities, 1962 


Subsection 1.—Canada and Commonwealth Relations 


Membership in the Commonwealth is one of the cornerstones upon which Canadian 
foreign policy is built, for Canada supports the extension and development of a strong 
Commonwealth of N ations and believes that no other association throughout the world 
has a greater influence for good. Commonwealth membership allows Canada to enjoy 
an especially close, if perhaps undefinable, relationship with a group of important nations 
which, despite a diversity of ethnic, economic, racial, religious, cultural and political 


backgrounds, find usefulness in shared ideals and traditions. 


Exchanges taking place 
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aS 


between Commonwealth countries are characterized by a readiness to understand if not 
always to agree. Consultations and exchanges of views are the very lifeblood of the 
Commonwealth; these exchanges are continuous, not only in the capitals of Commonwealth 
countries but in other capitals, at the United Nations and at international gatherings. 


In addition to these continuing consultations at many levels, two special Common- 
wealth meetings were held in 1962. In January, the Second Commonwealth Educational 
Conference was convened in New Delhi. Its purpose was to examine in retrospect the 
general operation of the Commonwealth Education Program inaugurated at the Oxford 
Conference in July 1959 and to study certain aspects relating to its extension or modifica- 
tion. The Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth met in London in September, the 
eleventh of a series of Prime Ministers’ Meetings which have been held at intervals since 
the end of the Second World War. While the Prime Ministers held discussions on many 
important international questions, the central theme at their 1962 meeting was the European 
Common Market and the economic implications for the Commonwealth should Britain’s 
application for membership in this association be accepted. 


During 1962, membership of the Commonwealth increased from 13 to 16 members. 
Jamaica and the unitary state of Trinidad and Tobago became members when their 
independence was achieved in August, and the meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
agreed that, Uganda should be admitted to membership after attaining independence in 
October. By the end of the year, Canada had High Commissioners accredited to all 
member countries of the Commonwealth, including the three newly admitted countries. 


Canada’s overseas aid for developing countries continued to be directed, in the main, 
to Commonwealth countries through the Colombo Plan, the Canada—West Indies Aid 
Program and the Special Commonwealth African Aid Program (SCAAP). Canada’s total 
contribution under the Colombo Plan since the Plan’s inception exceeds $380,000,000; 
the aid to the West Indies is expected to reach some $10,000,000 over the period 1958-63 
and Canada has pledged aid to Commonwealth countries in Africa through SCAAP to 
a total of $10,500,000 for the period 1960-63. In 1962, Canada also extended technical 
assistance to British Guiana and British Honduras amounting to $120,000 and to the 
French-speaking African states in the amount of $300,000. 

Canada is also an active participant in the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship 
Plan. Atthe end of 1962 there were approximately 220 Commonwealth students in Canada 
under this Plan and many Canadians were studying in other Commonwealth countries. 
Canada has also played a significant part in the training and provision of teachers for service 
in Commonwealth countries and has assisted in plans for co-operation in technical education. 
As of the end of November, 119 Canadian teachers were serving under Canadian Govern- 
ment educational aid programs in the less-developed countries of Southeast Asia, Africa 
and the Caribbean area. 

Any chronicle of Commonwealth events for the year 1962 must include the visits paid 
to Canada in May and June by H. M. the Queen Mother, H. R. H. Prince Philip, and 
H. R. H. the Princess Royal. Other Commonwealth visitors during the year were President 
Mohammed Ayub Khan of Pakistan; the Prime Minister of Britain, the Rt. Hon. Harold 
Macmillan; the Lord Privy Seal, the Rt. Hon. Edward Heath; the Deputy Prime Minister 
of Australia, the Rt. Hon. John McEwen; the Premier of the Eastern Region of Nigeria, 
Dr. M. I. Okpara; the Minister of Justice and Attorney General of Nigeria, Dr. T. O. Elias; 
the Paramount Chief of Basutoland, H. H. Motoltlehi Moshoeshoe II; the Minister of 
Finance of India, Mr. Morarji Desai; the Minister of Works and Surveys of Nigeria, the 
Hon. I. Wada; the Minister of Communications and Works of St. Vincent, the Hon. C. L. 
Tannis; and the Minister of Health of Nigeria, Dr. M. A. Majekodunmi. 


Subsection 2.—Canada and the United Nations 


During 1962, the United Nations contributed significantly to the maintenance of 
international peace and security. Through the Organization’s auspices, an agreement 
was reached on the political future of West New Guinea which involved the establishment 
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of a small United Nations force, including a Canadian component, in the territory to facil- 
itate the transition from Netherlands to Indonesian control. The ability of the United 
Nations to provide a seat for discussion of the Cuban crisis and the part that the Acting 
Secretary-General played in the negotiations enhanced the prestige of the Organization 
and encouraged the appointment of U Thant as Secretary-General for a five-year term. 

The United Nations General Assembly met three times during the year: at resumed 
parts of the sixteenth session which were convened in January to discuss Angola, Cuba, 
the future of Ruanda-Urundi, British Guiana and Southern Rhodesia; in June to approve 
termination of Belgium trusteeship and Rwanda’s and Burundi’s accession to independence; 
and at the commencement of the seventeenth session on Sept. 18. At the seventeenth 
session, the Canadian Delegation, working with a large representative group of other 
delegations, helped to maintain the momentum which enabled the Assembly to complete 
its lengthy agenda consisting of political affairs, economic and social questions, issues of 
international law and administrative and budgetary matters by Dec. 20, without resort 
to a resumed session. 

For several years, Canada has actively sought a solution to the grave problem of 
United Nations financing which has resulted from the refusal of certain member states 
to pay their assessed share of the costs of United Nations peace-keeping operations in the 
Congo (ONUC) and in the Middle East (UNEF). On July 20, 1962, the International 
Court of Justice confirmed the view of Canada and other states with its opinion that these 
peace-keeping costs should be treated as legal expenses of the Organization. At the 
seventeenth session, on the Canadian Delegation’s initiative, the Assembly confirmed 
the Court’s opinion and directed that a working group should meet early in 1963 to endeay- 
our to find an acceptable method for financing United Nations peace-keeping activities. 

Colonial issues predominated during the seventeenth session due to the influence of the 
African—Asian bloc of nations which was fortified by the addition of six new member 
states—Algeria, Burundi, Rwanda, Uganda, Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago. During 
the debate on the report of the Special Committee of Seventeen on Colonialism, the Canadian 
Delegate, in a firmly worded speech, declared that the Assembly’s Declaration on Coloni- 
alism should apply universally, including those areas where the Soviet Union dominates 
subject peoples. 

With regard to issues on nuclear tests and disarmament, the Canadian Delegation 
contributed several constructive suggestions to a resolution which sought to end all nuclear 
tests by Jan. 1, 1963, and the Delegation participated in the adoption of a resolution on 
general and complete disarmament which fully reflected Canadian views. On the subject 
of atomic radiation, the Canadian Delegation continued to focus international attention on 
the hazards to health resulting from the increasing pollution of the air by radioactivity. 
A Canadian resolution, co-sponsored by 42 member states, which proposed that efforts to 
study and report on radioactivity should continue, was adopted by the Assembly. On the 
issue of outer space, Canada joined with the United States and other delegations in sub- 
mitting a resolution which was adopted, in a modified form, by the Assembly. ‘The main 
purpose of this resolution was to ensure that efforts toward promoting technical co- 
operation in the exploration of outer space would be continued. 

At the seventeenth session, the Assembly adopted a number of resolutions on economic 
questions. The Canadian and Peruvian Delegations were instrumental in reconciling 
differences among member states regarding the timing of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development. Canada also initiated a resolution calling on dilatory coun- 
tries to contribute to the World Food Program which went into effect on Jan. 1, 1963, 
due to important Canadian initiatives effected at the fifteenth and sixteenth sessions. 


Beginning in January 1963, Canada became a member of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights. The Canadian Delegation played an important part in the 
consideration of questions of human and social rights during the seventeenth session. The 
Delegation introduced a resolution which resulted in the renewal of the mandate of the 
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United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees for a period of five years. Canada 
also co-sponsored resolutions dealing with the United Nations Children’s Fund, the 
Declaration of Human Rights and the Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs. 


Through consultations behind the scenes during the seventeenth session, the Canadian 
Delegation affected important changes which enabled the Assembly to give unanimous 
approval to a resolution, drafted by India and co-sponsored by Canada and 18 other member 
states, regarding the proposal to designate a year of international co-operation. 


With regard to the issues concerning international law, Canada took the lead in the 
debate on the important item dealing with the principles of international law concerning 
friendly relations and co-operation among states. The Canadian Delegation introduced a 
resolution calling for the affirmation of the rule of law and designating the United Nations 
Charter as the fundamental statement of principles underlying friendly relations. A 
compromise resolution, embodying many elements of the Canadian resolution, was 
adopted unanimously by the General Assembly. 


Canadian Financial Contributions to the United Nations.—Canada’s assessed 
share of the costs of United Nations peace-keeping operations in the Congo and the Middle 
East amounted to approximately $4,341,000 in 1962. Canada’s share of the remaining 
expenses of the United Nations in 1962 was 3.2 p.c. of a net budget of $68,082,690 or some 
$2,181,000. During the year, Canada contributed to other programs of the United Nations, 
to the Specialized Agencies, to the International Atomic Energy Agency and to the United 
Nations Association in Canada as follows:— 


Special Programs— $ 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance.............0ese pes ee cece center eect ence seees 2,150,000 
Speciale tricdine Ae crcae Sere eciee aa ere ee acre wets ee Oe oda etic ye Seatetel we Rat ete fel eIav itis. Steny date tePar cate 2,350,000 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees............00cccec cece rere eee e nee eeeeees 290, 000 
United. Nations Children’s Funds. <sisesteeremaits inn benim cloue o silat pipe as wo ae sine peieed tee 800, 000 
United. Nations Relietand Works Agee yaa cntia sista «5, <-) acat0°4 Gisieh a aleliie nina elaine ceiale\® wieimiedsseraneal = 1,000, 000 

Specialized Agencies— 

Rood and Agriculture:Organization ss, Sapctetoy lets enmiis ce cke'e = inlelel iis Dieseye)dteis pao) o> efefn\sielefey sale 626, 000 
International. Civil. Aviation. Organization si oe.e jcc oe cteratj= maim sin wim win epsteinte isla iw colori Elna pinta 180, 000 
International Dabour Organization: 20202 ff ese cee ne ences nee qaisiese es leine wisly niejoisien x ais nie we 394,000 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization.............0.00csecee eee e ee eeeeee 9,000 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization..............+.0:0s+e000+ 489, 000 
World tlealtly rear ca tyne. pen ata cee cscs bial Pige al eter Ree apisasian® Saber stat Sears able Sasi reataiane 712,000 
Universalk ostaluWiniorytee atc =a 2k lee rose tcttcl deh ofetsretortenaterslass horns eteieiay= Ge hPtT so teed fe ol nleh Pele fore 18,000 
World Meteorological Organization’. iets aalres% «te vets owaiecleieys oleletauye sind wall t > ote viehsicleloielstsle « 15,000 
International Telecomamunication Union x. «sia... 0+ sleieinicls otnitiel=\ovels/0)b cha bien pelvis eluiey tein olelyeletiels 126,000 

Others— 

International Atomic Wnerey A gency soc cgs.cle noc eyr Som - eels Seiayrinieies eis egelepay > araiehehest panies 219,000 
United Nations Associstion in-Canada.., ocyicca-<-.2<<% -ehids eae: aacigus (baleen. occa pila ries ane 12,000 
GN cE Peer oe. eS OD are Os coe ont etl no Gon Sipe Aette oe FOTN Opuane Cot Hm abe MpoeO oor’ 9,390,000 


Specialized Agencies.—Canada is a member of each of the 12 Specialized Agencies 
of the United Nations. These Agencies are bodies with wide international responsibilities 
established by intergovernmental agreement, which act in relationship with the United 
Nations in order to carry out the terms of the Charter. Co-ordination of the activities of the 
Specialized Agencies is promoted by the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination 
established by the Economic and Social Council. Canada is also a member of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency which, while not a Specialized Agency, plans its activities 
with them and co-operates in its work with the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination. 


Food and Agriculture Organization—The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
came into being in 1945, the first Conference being held in that year in Quebec City. 
The objectives of the Organization are to raise the levels of nutrition and living standards 
of its members and to improve the techniques of the production and distribution of food 
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and agricultural, fishery and forestry products. To this end, the FAO Secretariat collects, 
analyses and distributes technical and economic information and encourages appropriate 
national and international action. A 25-member Council meets twice a year to give 
direction and policy guidance to the Secretariat; the FAO Conference, which is the governing 
body of the Organization, meets every other year. Headquarters are in Rome, Italy. 

Canada has participated actively in FAO activities and is a member of the Council, the 
Committee on Commodity Problems (CCP), the Consultative Sub-Committee on Sur- 
plus Disposal, the FAO Group on Grains, the North American Forestry Commission and 
other FAO bodies. A number of Canadians are on the staff at Rome headquarters, and 
many Canadians have undertaken assignments under FAO technical assistance programs. 
Canadian membership in the Organization is provided for by an Act of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment passed in 1945. A committee of officials from Canadian Government departments 
(the Canadian Interdepartmental FAO Committee) has been established to maintain liaison 
between the FAO Secretariat and the Canadian Government. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization.—The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) was established in 1946 
“to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among the nations through 
education, science and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule 
of law, for human rights and fundamental freedoms”’. 

Total membership in the Organization at the end of 1962 was 113 states and three 
associate members. The Organization is made up of three principal organs—the General 
Conference, which is the policy-making body, the Executive Board and the Secretariat. 
Representatives from member states make up the General Conference which meets every 
two years to consider applications for membership, elect the Executive Board, plan the 
program and approve the budget for the ensuing two-year period. The latest General 
Conference was held at the Headquarters of the Organization in Paris in November and 
December 1962. It approved a budget of $39,000,000, nearly one third of which is to be 
devoted to the educational needs of the developing countries. The Canadian assessment 
rate is 2.98 p.c. (See also Sect. 5 of Part II of the Education and Research Chapter of this 
volume.) 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development.—The IBRD or World Bank 
was founded at the same time as the International Monetary Fund at the Bretton Woods 
Conference in 1944 to assist the development of productive resources in member countries 
by extending loans where private capital is not available on reasonable terms and by pro- 
viding technical assistance. The loans are made from the paid-up subscriptions of member 
states, from the surplus accumulated by the Bank and from loans raised in the markets 
of member states. The subscribed capital is $20,485,000,000 (U.S.). Paid-up sub- 
scriptions amount to $2,049,000,000, of which Canada’s share is $75,000,000. The Bank’s 
first loans were for European postwar reconstruction, but in 1948 the Bank turned to 
lending for development, and an increasing proportion of its funds has been directed to the 
less-developed areas of the world. By June 1962 the Bank had made 321 loans totalling 
over $6,500,000,000 to finance about 700 projects in 60 countries or territories. Some 
$4,800,000,000 of this had been disbursed, of which amount $1,874,000,000 had been re- 
paid to the Bank or sold to other investors. 


International Cwil Aviation Organization.—The International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization (ICAO), with headquarters in Montreal, is the only Specialized Agency of the 
United Nations with headquarters in Canada. Canada is a member of the 27-nation Coun- 
cil which meets in almost continuous session in Montreal, and was represented at the 
fourteenth session of the Assembly held in Rome in August and September 1962. 


International Development Association—The IDA, a new affiliate of the IBRD, 
was established in September 1960 to meet the situation of a growing number of less- 
developed countries whose need for and ability to make use of outside capital is greater 
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than their ability to service conventional loans. Consequently, the terms of IDA develop- 
ment credits are designed to impose far less burden on the balance of payments of borrowing 
countries than conventional loans. Credits extended to date have each been for a term 
of 50 years, bearing no interest. As of June 30, 1962, paid-up subscriptions amounted to 
$917,000,000, of which Canada’s share was $37,800,000 (U.S.). IDA began operations in 
November 1960 and extended its first development credit in May 1961. By the end of 
June 1962, it had extended a total of 22 development credits amounting to $235,000,000 
to 11 countries in Africa, Asia, the Middle East and the Western Hemisphere. 


The International Finance Corporation.—The function of the International Finance 
Corporation, which is an affiliate of the IBRD, is to promote the growth of productive 
private enterprise by assisting private capital, by acting as a clearing house in bringing 
together investment opportunities and private capital and by helping to enlist managerial 
skill and experience when not otherwise available to a project. Canada has subscribed 
$3,520,000 to the capital of the Corporation. 


International Labour Organization —The International Labour Organization (ILO) 
was originally associated with the League of Nations and became a Specialized Agency of 
the United Nations in 1946. It brings together representatives of governments, employers 
and workers from member states in an attempt to promote social justice by improving 
working and living conditions in all parts of the world. To further this goal, meetings are 
held usually on an annual basis, the latest of which took place in Geneva in June of 1962. 
ILO is responsible for the execution of a number of training projects which are financed by 
the United Nations Special Fund. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization Canada, as a member of the 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) with headquarters in 
London, England, was represented at the sixth and seventh sessions of the Council held in 
London during 1962 and at an important Conference for the Prevention of the Pollution of 
the Sea by Oil held in London under IMCO auspices during March and April of that year. 


International Monetary Fund—The International Monetary Fund, set up by the 
Bretton Woods Conference in 1944, came into being in 1945. It provides machinery for 
international consultation and collaboration on monetary, payment and exchange problems. 
Included in these purposes are the promotion of exchange stability, the elimination of 
exchange restrictions, the establishment of a multilateral system of current payments and 
the expansion and balanced growth of international trade. Also, member countries under 
certain conditions may draw on the resources of the Fund, which now amounts to some 
$15,200,000,000. Canada has been represented on the Fund’s Board of Executive Directors 
since 1945. 


International Telecommunication Union—Canada is a member of the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU), a Specialized Agency of the United Nations, which 
traces its origin to the International Telegraph Convention of 1865 and the International 
Radio Telegraph Convention of 1906. The Administrative Council of the ITU met in 
Geneva in the spring of 1962; Canada was represented at that meeting and at meetings of 
subsidiary bodies which took place during the year. 


Universal Postal Union.—One of the oldest and largest of the Specialized Agencies, 
the Universal Postal Union (UPU), was founded in Berne in 1874 with the principal aim of 
improving postal services throughout the world and promoting international collaboration. 
The Universal Postal Congress is the supreme authority of the UPU and meets every five 
years to review the Universal Postal Convention and its subsidiary instruments. In the 
interim, activities of the Union are carried on by an Executive and Liaison Committee, a 
Consultative Committee on Postal Studies and an International Bureau. At the Congress 
held in Ottawa in 1958, Canada was elected to the Executive and Liaison Committee. The 
fifteenth Congress was held in New Delhi in 1962. 
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World Health Organization —The World Health Organization (WHO) came into being 
in 1948 and is one of the largest of the Specialized Agencies of the United N ations, having a 
membership of 108. Functioning through the World Health Assembly (an organization 
composed of an Executive Board, a Secretariat and six Regional Committees), WHO acts 
as a directing and co-ordinating authority on international health matters. In addition, 
it provides advisory and technical services to help countries develop and improve their 
health services. The fourteenth World Health Assembly was held in Geneva in May- 
June 1962. (See also the item ‘International Health” in Subsection 5, Section 1, Part I of 
the Public Health, Welfare and Social Security Chapter of this volume.) 


World Meteorological Organization.—Canada is a member of the World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO), a Specialized Agency of the United Nations since 1951 but developed 
from the International Meteorological Organization, which was founded in 1878. The 
Director of Meteorological Services, Department of Transport, an elected member of the 
Executive Committee of WMO, attended the fourteenth session of the Executive Committee 
held in Geneva in June 1962. Canada acted as host for meetings of one of WMO’s important 
subsidiary bodies, the Commission for Agricultural Meteorology, which held its third 
session in Toronto in July 1962. 


The International Atomic Energy Agency.—Formed in 1957, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) is an autonomous international organization under the aegis of the 
United Nations. The Agency was given a mandate to seek to accelerate and enlarge the 
contribution of atomic energy to peace, health and prosperity throughout the world in a 
variety of ways. 

Because Canada is considered to be one of the five members most advanced in nuclear 
technology, including the production of source materials, this country has served on the 
Board of Governors since the inception of the Agency. The latest meeting of the IAEA 
General Conference was held at headquarters in Vienna in September-October 1962. 


The International Law Commission.—By Article 13 (1) of the Charter of the United 
Nations, one of the purposes of the UN General Assembly is to encourage the progressive 
development of international law and its codification. In order to implement and to assist 
in this function, the International Law Commission was created by a General Assembly 
resolution dated Noy. 21, 1947. It is composed of 25 members who are elected in indi- 
vidual capacities. They serve for terms of five years and, in general, represent the main 
forms of civilization and principal legal systems of the world. On Nov. 28, 1961, Mr. 
Marcel Cadieux, Deputy Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs and Legal Adviser 
to the Department of External Affairs of Canada, was elected to membership of this 
Commission. The 25 countries whose nations form, at present, the International Law 
Commission are: Afghanistan, Austria, Brazil, Cameroun, Canada, China, Dahomey, 
Ecuador, Finland, France, Britain, India, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Nigeria, 
Poland, Spain, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Arab Republic, the 
United States of America, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 


Subsection 3.—Canada and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization* 


There were two Ministerial Meetings during 1962 and meetings of the Permanent 
Representatives of the North Atlantic Council were held continuously throughout the 
year. Mr. George Ignatieff succeeded Mr. Jules Léger as Permanent Representative, 
Canada, in July. 


The annual spring meeting of Foreign Ministers of the NATO Alliance was held at 
Athens, Greece, in May and was attended also by Defence Ministers who met separately 
on May 3. The Ministers discussed the most recent developments in the Berlin situation 


* The terms of the Treaty and the organization of the Council and subordinate committees are dealt with in the 
1954 Year Book at pp. 113-115. A short review of the events leading up to the establishment of NATO and its 
subsequent membership is given in the 1960 Year Book at p. 167. 
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and reaffirmed that general and complete disarmament under effective international control 
remained the best means of ensuring lasting peace and security. They noted with satisfac- 
tion the position taken by the Western powers at the Geneva Disarmament Conference in 
order to achieve this goal. The Council noted the progress toward closer co-operation in 
defence policy and welcomed confirmation by the United States that it will continue to 
make available the nuclear weapons necessary for NATO defence, concerting with its 
allies on basic plans and arrangements with regard to these weapons. In addition, both 
the British and United States Governments gave firm assurances that their strategic forces 
would continue to provide defence against threats to the Alliance beyond the capability of 
NATO committed forces to deal with. It was also decided to set up special procedures to 
enable all members of the Alliance to exchange information concerning the role of nuclear 
weapons in NATO defence. At their separate meeting, the Defence Ministers made a 
number of recommendations for improving co-operation in sharing within the Alliance the 
burden of research, development and production of military equipment. The Council 
reviewed the development of political consultation within the Alliance and noted the 
steady and encouraging progress made over the previous twelve months in deepening and 
developing the processes of consultation. 


The annual Ministerial Meeting convened in Paris in December, attended by a 
Canadian Delegation led by the Secretary of State for External Affairs and the Minister 
of National Defence. In reviewing the international situation, the sound and vigorous 
state of the alliance was noted. The Ministers agreed that recent attempts by the Soviet 
Union to tilt the balance of forces against the West by secretly stationing nuclear missiles 
in Cuba had brought the world to the verge of war and that this peril was only avoided 
by the firmness and restraint of the United States supported by the alliance and other 
free nations. The Ministers concluded that constant vigilance of purpose and a spirit of 
interdependence as well as a readiness to examine any reasonable possibility of reducing 
international tension must continue to guide the policies of the alliance and that it was 
a prerequisite of any progress toward equitable settlement of international issues that 
NATO should maintain its defensive strength. At the same time, the Ministers reaffirmed 
that general and complete disarmament under effective international control continued to 
be a question of major concern and they expressed hope that the Soviet attitude which 
has so far frustrated concrete agreement on any of the key questions at issue would change. 


The Ministers agreed that it was necessary to increase the effectiveness of conventional 
forces. They further agreed that adequate and balanced forces, both nuclear and con- 
ventional, were necessary to provide the alliance with the widest possible range of response 
to whatever threat might be directed against its security. They recognized that a sustained 
effort will be required to provide and improve these forces. The Ministers invited the Per- 
manent Council to review procedures in order to secure a closer alignment between NATO 
military requirements and national force plans as well as an equitable sharing of the common 
defence burden. At the invitation of the Canadian Government it was agreed to hold 
the next Ministerial Meeting in Ottawa in May 1963. 


Permanent representatives of the member countries met between Ministerial Meetings 
to consider the international, political, economic and military developments of concern to 
the alliance, review the defence plans of members, deal with expenditures on commonly 
financed military installations (infrastructure), and study the measures required to provide 
peacetime readiness and civil defence. Military exercises were held to prove the readiness 
of the army, naval and air forces assigned to NATO commands. 


Canadian Contributions to NATO.—Support for NATO during 1962 continued 
to be one of the foundations of Canadian foreign policy. As its contribution to the military 
strength of the alliance, Canada maintains an army brigade and an air division in Europe 
and supporting forces in Canada. It has assigned a substantial naval force to the Supreme 
Allied Commander Atlantic (SACLANT) for the defence of the Canada-United States 
region in case of emergency and participates with the United States in the defence of the 
North American Continent through the North American Air Defence Command (N ORAD),. 
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Since 1950, Canada has contributed approximately $1,800,000,000 in mutual aid to 
European members of NATO. The aid program, consisting of contributions to NATO 
infrastructure and military costs, transfers of equipment to member countries and aircrew 
training in Canada of NATO forces, continued throughout 1962. This program, while 
decreasing in magnitude with the changing conditions and the increasing ability of the 
European members to meet their individual defence requirements, continues to play a 
vital role in strengthening NATO forces. 


Subsection 4.—Canadian External Aid Programs 


The Colombo Plan.—The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development 
in South and Southeast Asia was conceived at the Commonwealth Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers held at Colombo, Ceylon, Jan. 9-14, 1950. Although the Colombo Plan was 
initiated by Commonwealth governments, it is not exclusively a Commonwealth program. 
It is designed to assist in the economic development and raising of living standards of all 
countries and territories in the general area of South and Southeast Asia. Its membership 
now includes Australia, Bhutan, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Japan, Laos, Malaya, Nepal, New Zealand, North Borneo, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Sarawak, Singapore, South Korea, Thailand, Britain and Viet Nam, as well as the United 
States, which is also engaged in a substantial program of economic aid in the same region. 
South Korea and Bhutan were admitted to membership in 1962. 


The Colombo Plan is supervised by a Consultative Committee composed of Ministers 
of the member countries, who meet once a year to review projects, exchange views on 
policy matters and prepare an annual report. It is, as its name implies, a consultative 
body; no collective policy decisions binding member countries are taken at its meetings. 
A Council for Technical Co-operation, on which Canada is represented, meets regularly 
in Ceylon to develop the technical co-operation program of the Colombo Plan. Colombo 
Plan Day was celebrated throughout member countries on July 1, 1961 to commemorate 
the tenth year of Colombo Plan operations. 

From the inception of the Plan in 1950 through April 1962, Canada made available 
a total of $381,670,000 for capital and technical assistance projects in South and Southeast 
Asia. Parliament appropriated $50,000,000 for Canadian participation in the Colombo 
Plan in 1961-62. 

While ten countries are now receiving capital assistance from Canada, the largest 
contributions have so far been made to India, Pakistan and Ceylon. The Canadian 
contribution has consisted primarily of direct assistance to various development projects, 
including equipment for multi-purpose irrigation and hydro-electric projects, power- 
generating plants, construction and fisheries projects and resources surveys, as well as 
educational and laboratory equipment and books. It has also included gifts of raw 
materials, commodities and foodstuffs such as industrial metals, asbestos, fertilizer, wheat, 
flour and butter, from the local sale of which recipient governments have been able to 
raise funds to meet local costs of economic development projects. 

Under the Technical Assistance Program, up to October 1962 more than 2,000 persons 
from all countries in the area had come to Canada for training in a variety of fields, 
the major ones being public administration and finance, agriculture, co-operatives, en- 
gineering, mining and geology, statistics, health education and social welfare. Nearly 250 
Canadian experts had been sent abroad for service in Colombo Plan countries in such 
fields as fisheries, agriculture, engineering, mining and prospecting, co-operatives, public 
administration, education and vocational training, and public health. Other Canadians 
were employed on aerial resources survey teams and in the installation and operation of 
capital equipment. 

The Consultative Committee of the Colombo Plan held annual meetings at Singapore 
in 1955, at Wellington in 1956, at Saigon in 1957, at Seattle in 1958, at Jogjakarta in 
1959, at Tokyo in 1960, at Kuala Lumpur in 1961 and at Melbourne in 1962. At the 
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Jogjakarta meeting it was agreed that the Colombo Plan should be extended for another 
five years from June 1961. Reports of the Committee on progress and future plans are 
published after each annual meeting; each report also contains sections describing the 
activities of member countries. 


Canada-West Indies Aid Program.—On the formation of the Federation of the 
West Indies in 1958, Canada undertook a $10,000,000 program of economic and technical 
assistance over the period from 1958-63. The first major project in this program was the 
provision of two passenger-cargo ships for inter-island transportation at a cost of approx- 
imately $6,000,000. The vessels were commissioned in the summer of 1961 and handed 
over to the West Indies Government. Tools and equipment valued at $28,000 have been 
supplied to a technical school at St. Kitts, a dock costing approximately $1,000,000 is 
under construction at St. Vincent, port equipment valued at $435,000 is being supplied 
to various islands, a residence for students is being constructed at the University College 
of the West Indies in Trinidad, and schools, warehouses and water systems are under 
construction on several of the smaller islands. 


Up to Oct. 31, 1962, training programs had been arranged for 43 individuals from 
the West Indies in different fields, including public administration, information services, 
fisheries, etc. The 33 Canadian experts who undertook assignments during this period 
went to Trinidad, Jamaica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent and St. Kitts. They included teachers, 
soil surveyors and advisers in statistics, legal drafting, housing, films, radio broadcasting, 
postal services and harbour management. 


Commonwealth Technical Assistance Program.—At the Commonwealth Trade 
and Economic Conference held in Montreal in September 1958, Canada announced a 
decision to provide funds for technical assistance to Commonwealth countries outside the 
Colombo Plan area, with particular emphasis on the African territories. By the end of 
March 1962, Canada had made available $1,250,000 to this program. Ghana and Nigeria 
received the greatest amount of aid, although some assistance was extended also to British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Uganda, Hong Kong and Sierra Leone. The Commonwealth 
countries in Africa are now eligible for Canadian assistance under a new Special Common- 
wealth African Aid Program described below. 


By Oct. 31, 1962, 59 training programs had been arranged since the inception of the 
plan, the chief fields being agriculture, co-operatives, mining, geology, engineering, public 
and business administration, health and social welfare. Twenty-five Canadians had under- 
taken advisory assignments in Ghana, Nigeria, Uganda, British Guiana and British 
Honduras in education, public information, public administration, law and agriculture. 


Special Commonwealth African Aid Program.—At a meeting of the Com- 
monwealth Economic Consultative Committee in London in September 1960, it was 
agreed that a program of economic and technical assistance for Commonwealth countries 
and territories in Africa should be launched. Canada undertook to provide a contribution 
of $10,500,000 to this program over a period of three years beginning with the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1962. 

By Oct. 31, 1962, training programs had been arranged in Canada for 103 Africans 
under this plan and 106 Canadian teachers and other advisers had been sent to Common- 
wealth countries in Africa, including Gambia, Ghana, Kenya, Mauritius, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, Tanganyika and Uganda. In addition, an aerial survey and mapping project had 
been undertaken in Nigeria at a cost of $1,350,000. 


Educational Assistance to French-Speaking States in Africa.—In April 1961, 
the Canadian Government announced that it proposed to offer assistance in the educational 
field to French-speaking states in Africa, and Parliament subsequently appropriated 
$300,000 for this purpose for the year ended Mar. 31, 1962. By the end of 1962, some 
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13 French-speaking Canadian teachers had been sent to Africa under this program, a 
supply of paper had been provided for a textbook production centre in Cameroun and 
other projects were under way. 


Co-operation with the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, and with 
Other International Aid Programs.—In addition to the annual contributions made to 
the United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance, Canada also assists by 
arranging training programs in Canada for individuals studying under the auspices of the 
different Specialized Agencies. This service is also extended to the technical assistance 
program of the International Co-operation Administration of the United States as well as 
to other international aid organizations. Up to Oct. 31, 1962, approximately 2,000 
individuals had come to Canada through the various agencies from more than 100 different 
countries in all parts of the world. Assistance is also given by recruiting Canadians for 
service with the Specialized Agencies on specific technical assistance assignments in under- 
developed countries. 


Organization.—As of Nov. 9, 1960, the operation and administration of Canada’s 
external assistance programs became the responsibility of the External Aid Office, estab- 
lished by Order in Council of that date, and placed in charge of an officer known as the 
Director General of External Aid Programs. The Director General is directly responsible 
to the Secretary of State for External Affairs for all matters connected with Canadian 
external assistance programs, including the Colombo Plan, the Canada—West Indies Aid 
Program, the Special Commonwealth African Aid Program, the Commonwealth Technical 
Assistance Program, the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan and the Program 
for French-Speaking African States as well as for operational liaison with aid programs 
administered by the United Nations and other international agencies. 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Census of Population 


This Section presents only a limited summary of the voluminous data on population 
recorded by the 1961 Census of Canada, with certain comparable data from earlier censuses. 
More detailed information is published in a series of reports which are obtainable from the 
Queen’s Printer or the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A list of these publications is 
available on request from the Information and Public Relations Division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Additional 1961 Census data on population may be found in the respective subject- 
matter chapters of this volume: on immigration and citizenship in Chapter IV; on schooling 
in Chapter VII; and on the labour force in Chapter XVI. Summary information on 
housing is given in Chapter XV. (See Index.) 


Subsection 1.—Growth and Movement of Population* 


Population Growth.—Canada’s population stood at 18,238,000 in 1961 as against 
10,377,000 in 1931 and 5,371,000 in 1901. In the first decade of the century, the gain of 
34 p.c. was greater than in any censal period up to 1961. Growth was associated with the 
opening up of the West for settlement and massive immigration from overseas. During 
the 1901-11 period, about 1,760,000 immigrants entered the country and natural increase 
amounted to an estimated 1,000,000. As the total increase in population was 1,835,328, 
it is evident that there was substantial emigration during the period. In the 1911-21 
period, population growth dropped to 22 p.c. Military losses in the First World War 
and losses during the influenza epidemic, which together amounted to about 120,000, 


*An outline of the growth of population in Canada since the beginning of the seventeenth century may be found 
in Vol. I of the 1931 Census. Other accounts of population growth prior to the present century are included in Vol. I 
of the 1941 Census and Vol. X of the 1951 Census. 
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were a factor in this decline. Although the flow of immigrants was reduced during the 
war years, it had been very heavy immediately preceding the War, so that the total 
number for the period (1,612,000) was very close to that for the previous censal period. 
However, emigration was also extremely high and the increase in population amounted to 
1,581,306, representing 2 p.c. per annum compared with 3 p.c. in the 1901-11 period. 

In the decade 1921-31, the rate of increase dropped to 18 p.c. Immigration fell to 
1,200,000 and emigration was estimated at 1,000,000. Thus the increase in population, 
which amounted to 1,588,837, was only 229,000 greater than the natural increase. A 
feature of this period was the rapid growth of population in Western Canada, partly the 
result of immigration and partly the result of an influx of people from Eastern Canada. 
During 1931-41, the population increase was just under 11 p.c. During the depressed 
conditions of the 1930’s, marriage and birth rates were significantly lower and only 
150,000 immigrants came to Canada, although, in addition, 75,000 Canadians returned 
from the United States. Emigration was also much lower than in the previous decades, 
amounting to an estimated 250,000. Natural increase was only 1,220,000, the crude 
birth rate falling from 27 per thousand of the population in the 1921-25 period to 24 per 
thousand in the succeeding five-year period and to 20 per thousand during much of the 
1931-41 decade. During 1941-51, population growth was restored to pre-depression levels. 
Excluding Newfoundland which became part of Canada in 1949, it amounted to 19 p.c.; 
including Newfoundland it was 22 p.c. Much of the increase took place in the second 
half of the decade, reflecting heavy postwar immigration and a sharp rise in the marriage 
and birth rates. 
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In the 1951-61 period, the population growth rate at 30 p.c. came close to approaching 
the extremely high rate of the first decade of the century. However, the two periods 
contrast in many ways. In the early period there was a wider dispersal of population 
increases as whole regions across the Continent were opened up; in the recent period there 
was a concentration of growth in urban communities although some spreading of popula- 
tion into newly developed northern areas took place. Natural increase accounted for 
about 75 p.c. of the growth. While there was some decline in the death rate, the trend 
of natural increase reflected very closely that of the crude birth rate which began to rise 
during the War and remained high throughout the period. Net immigration accounted 
for the remainder of the increase; during the decade, 1,542,853 immigrants entered the 
country, more than double the estimated emigration. While all provinces gained in 
population during 1951-61, the rates of increase varied widely. The greatest increases 
resulted from a combination of natural increase and net migration which in the two large 
provinces of Central Canada and the two most westerly provinces accounted for over 
87 p.c. of the total actual increase. In contrast, increases in the other six provinces 
were entirely accounted for by natural increase. 


1.—Numerical Distribution of Population by Province, and Percentage Change from 
Preceding Census, Decennial Census Years 1901-61 


Norz.—Populations for the decennial census years 1871, 1881 and 1891 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 149. 
The populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926, 1936 and 1946 will be found in the 1951 edition, p. 131, 
and census populations for 1956 in the 1961 edition, p. 146. 


Province 


or 1901 | 1911 | 1921 | 1931 | 1941 | 1951 | 1961 
Territory 


Noumericat DistRipution 


1 1 1 1 1 361,416 457, 853 
103, 259 93,728 88,615 88, 038 95,047 98, 429 104, 629 
459, 574 492,338 523, 837 512, 846 577,962 642,584 737,007 
331,120 351, 889 387, 876 408, 219 457,401 515,697 597,936 

1,648,898 | 2,005,776 | 2,360,510 | 2,874,662 | 3,331,882 | 4,055,681 5,259,211 
2,182,947 | 2,527,292 | 2,933,662 | 3,431,683 | 3,787,655 | 4,597,542 6, 236,092 
255,211 461,394 610,118 700, 139 729,744 776,541 921, 686 
91,279 492, 432 757,510 921,785 895,992 831,728 925,181 
73,022 374,295 588, 454 731, 605 796,169 939, 501 1,331,944 
178, 657 392,480 524, 582 694, 263 817,861 | 1,165,210 1,629,082 
27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,914 9,096 14,628 
20,129 6,507 8,143 9,316 12,028 16,004 22,998 


5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,9492| 10,376,786 | 11,506,655 | 14,009,429 | 18,238,247 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM PRECEDING CENSUS 
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11.1 34.2 21.9 18.1 10.9 21.8 30.2 


1 Populations of Newfoundland (not part of Canada until 1949) were: 1901, 220,984; 1911, 242,619; 1921, 263,033; 
1931, 281,500 (estimated); 1941, 303,300 (estimated); and 1945, 321,819. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal 
Canadian Navy recorded separately in 1921. 
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2.—Factors in the Growth of Population, 1951-61 


* Population . Population 
Province . Natural Immi- Actual Net 
or Territory ee Births Deaths Increase gration Increase | Migration Pose 
No No No No. No No. No 

141, 165 30,169 | 110,996 4,200 96,437 | —14,559 457, 853 

26,990 9,369 17,621 1,451 6, 200 —11,421 104, 629 

187,571 59,278 128, 293 19,148 94,423 —33, 870 737,007 

165, 299 45, 838 119,461 9,718 82, 239 —37, 222 597,936 


1,348, 440 350, 140 998,300 325,329 | 1,203,530 205,230 | 5,259,211 
1,426,211 472,718 953, 493 817,292 | 1,638,550 685,057 | 6,236,092 
220,016 70,326 149, 690 66,344 145,145 —4,545 921,686 
238,998 66, 674 172,324 30,715 93,453 | —78,871 925,181 
345,025 79, 830 265,195 112,520 392,443 127,248 | 1,331,944 
355,736 131,945 223,791 155, 052 463, 872 240,081 | 1,629,082 
12,889 3,855 9,034 1,084 12,526 3,492 37, 626 


Canada....... 14,009,429 | 4,468,340 | 1,320,142 | 3,148,198 | 1,542,853 | 4,228,818 | 1,080,620 | 18,238,247 


Table 3 shows the natural increase and the total population increase for Canada and the 
provinces in the periods 1941-51, 1951-56 and 1956-61. The balance between the total 
increase in population and the natural increase during a period represents the difference 
between inward and outward movements, i.e., net migration. The net migration data 
shown for provinces indicate the net movement of population arising partly from inter- 
change of population between provinces and partly from persons entering and leaving the 
country. 


3.—Numerical Changes in the Population of the Provinces through Natural Increase 
and Migration 1941-51, 1951-56 and 1956-61 


Natural Population Increase Net 
Increase according to Census Migration 


Province 


1941-51 | 1951-56 1956-61 1941-51 1951-56 1956-61 1941-51 1951-56 1956-61 


ose wee 53, 658 42,779 vee -+1,807 | —16,366 
15, 802 8,959 8,662 3,382 856 5,344 | —12,420 | —8,103 —3,318 
103, 512 63, 133 65, 160 64, 622 52,133 42,290 | —38,890 | —11,000 | -—22,870 

99, 904 59,774 59, 687 58, 296 38,919 43,320 | —41,608 | —20,855 | —16,367 
736,058 | 476,627 | 521,673 | 723,799 | 572,697 | 630,833 | —12,259 | +96,070 | +109, 160 
505,034 | 430,386 | 523,107 | 809,887 | 807,391 | 831,159 +304, 853 |+377,005 | +308, 052 
107,510 73, 684 76, 006 46,797 73,499 71,646 | —60,713 —185 —4,360 
135, 106 86,030 86,294 | —64, 264 48,937 44,516 |—199,370 | —37,093 | —41,778 
150,303 | 120,961 | 144,234 | 143,332 | 183,615 | 208,828 | —6,971 | +62,654 | -+64,594 
116,527 98,206 | 125,585 | 347,349 | 233,254 | 230,618 |+230,822 |+135,048 | +105,033 


Canada!..... 1,972,394 | 1,473,211 | 1,674,987 | 2,141,358 | 2,071,362 | 2,157,456 |+168,964 |+-598,151 | +482, 469 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


The earlier movement of population in Canada from east to west has not been apparent 
since the 1920’s. Although British Columbia has continued to show population gains from 
migration since 1931, much of this gain has been at the expense of the Prairie Provinces. 
While the three Prairie Provinces lost by migration about 267,000 persons between 1941 
and 1951, they gained 25,000 in the period 1951-56 and 18,000 in the period 1956-61. 
Manitoba lost almost 61,000 people between 1941 and 1951 but only 5,000 persons since 
then. Saskatchewan has been a consistent loser since 1941, losing on the average almost 
20,000 a year during the 1940’s and around 8,000 a year during the 1950’s. Alberta lost 
only about 7,000 in the decade 1941-51 and gained close to 65,000 in each of the five-year 
periods 1951-56 and 1956-61. British Columbia gained through migration at the rate of 
about 23,000 a year during the 1940’s, about 27,000 a year in the first half of the 1950’s and 
21,000 annually in the 1956-61 period. On an absolute basis, Ontario received more 
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people through migration than did British Columbia but, in relation to its larger popula- 
tion, the gain was only about one third as important. Most of Ontario’s growth through 
migration was from immigration rather than interprovincial movement of population. 
Quebec had a slight loss between 1941 and 1951 and a considerable gain in the next ten 
years, due also to immigration. The Maritimes as a whole lost 175,000 persons over the 
quarter-century. 


Subsection 2.—Density of Population 


Table 4 shows the density of population in the different provinces and territories of 
Canada in the census years 1951, 1956 and 1961. Omitting the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories where population density is exceedingly low, there were 8.66 persons per square 
mile in Canada as a whole in 1961 compared with 6.65 per square mile in 1951. The 
greatest increase in the ten years was shown by Ontario where there were 4.76 more persons 
per square mile, followed by Nova Scotia with an increase of 4.62. However, it should be 
remembered that all provinces with the exception of the Maritimes have large areas almost 
devoid of population and that concentrations in other areas are very high. The density of 
each county and census division is given in DBS Census Report 1.1-11 (Catalogue No. 
92-540) and the density in each of the five largest metropolitan areas is shown on the 
insert facing p. 162. 


4.—Land Area and Density of Population, by Province, Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


ees Population 1951 Population 1956 Population 1961 
rovince ——— | | 
or Land Area Per Per Per 
Territory Total Sq. Total Sq. Total Sa. 
Mile Mile Mile 
sq. miles No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland (incl. Labrador)..... 143,045 361,416 2.53 415,074 2.90 457, 853 3.20 
Prince Edward Island.............. 2,184 98,429 | 45.07 99,285 | 45.46 104,629 | 47.91 
Novia Scotia. cansenceceesinnas ccbree 20, 402 642,584 | 31.50 694,717 | 34.05 737,007 | 36.12 
New Brunswick............00.00005 27, 835 515, 697 18.53 554, 616 19.93 597,936 21.48 
COBEDEG ns de venice tate GOERS ce 523, 860 4,055, 681 7.74 4,628,378 8.84 5, 259, 211 10.04 
Ontarionves.. coomcreo es yer 344,092 4,597,542 13.36 5, 404,933 15.71 6, 236, 092 18.12 
WM amiboW a. of. a cssee cc eretharetvane omnes 211,775 776,541 3.67 850,040 4.01 921, 686 4.35 
Saskatchewan). des os .sisiiew ool ete 220, 182 831,728 3.78 880, 665 4.00 925,181 4.20 
AMMevta. ..a:.0ecavwss hdeeeraw spas 248, 800 939, 501 3.78 1,123,116 4.51 1,331,944 5.35 
British Columbia {s).c.eeioen 5 ae 359,279 || 1,165,210 3.24 | 1,398,464 8.89 | 1,629,082 4.53 
Canada (Exclusive of the 
Territories)................... 2,101,454 | 13,984,329 6.65 | 16,049,288 7.64 | 18,200,621 8.66 
Witkonal erritonys 6 s:\4..geeeenia tet 205, 346 9,096 0.04 12,190 0.06 14, 628 0.07 
Northwest Territories............. 1, 253, 438 16,004 0.01 19,313 0.02 22,998 0.02 
Canad a..ccscscmemenoren 3,560,238 | 14,009, 429 3.93 | 16,080,791 4.52 | 18,238,247 5.12 


Subsection 3.—Rural and Urban Population 


For the 1961 Census, all cities, towns and villages of 1,000 or more population, whether 
incorporated or not, were classed as urban; also classed as urban were the urbanized fringes 
of census metropolitan and other large urban areas, and the urbanized fringes of certain 
smaller cities where the city and fringe totalled 10,000 or more persons. The remainder 
of the population was classed as rural. 


Table 5 classifies the 1961 rural population according to farm and non-farm residence 
and the urban population by size groups; in the latter classification, each municipality (or 
part) in an urbanized area is allocated to the same size group as the total urbanized area 
of which it forms a part. The figures show that, in 1961, almost 70 p.c. of Canada’s popu- 
lation were urban dwellers and 53 p.c. lived in or on the fringes of urban centres having a 
population of 30,000 or more. Only about 12 p.c. lived on farms. 
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5.—Rural Population classified by Farm and Non-farm, and Urban Population 
classified by Size Group, by Province, Census 1961 


Rural Urban 
Province 
or None 1,000 10,000 30,000 100,000 
Territory Farm! Te Total to to to or Total 
a 9,999 29,999 | 99,999 Over 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland............. 9,077 | 216,756 | 225,833 98,614 48,214 85,192 — 232,020 
Prince Edward Island..... 34,514 36, 206 70,720 15,591 18,318 — _ 33,909 
Nova iSeotiay. eene-tenen. 56,832 | 279,663 | 336,495 75, 163 49,065 — 276, 284 400, 512 
New Brunswick........... 62,265 | 257,658 | 319,923 80, 287 61,815 | 135,911 — 278,013 
Quebect..2..0s.ce. eee 564,826 | 787,981 | 1,352,807 || 606,355 | 277,549 | 384,628 | 2,637,872 3,906, 404 
Gatario’. jccaq swhle. Reece 505,699 | 906,864 | 1,412,563 | 631,870 | 297,834 | 934,870 | 2:958'955 4,823,529 
Manitoba fac. +cat theo 171,472 | 161,407 | 332,879 71,995 51,100 — 465,712 588, 807 
Saskatchewan............. 304,672 | 222,418 | 527,090 || 109,076 48,142 | 128,732 | 112,141 398,091 
Alberta... gencssee. -..| 285,823 | 202,910 | 488,733 || 158,319 44,096 35,454 | 605,342 843,211 
British Columbia... bts 77,540 | 369,617 | 447,157 | 161,256 | 152,978 — 867,691 | 1,181,925 
Yukon Territory...... - 47 9,550 9,597 5,031 —_— —_ — F 
Northwest Territories..... 18 14,042 14,060 8,938 _ _ _ 8,938 
Canada........... 2,072,785 | 3,465,072 | 5,537,857 || 2,022,495 | 1,049,111 | 1,704,787 7,928,997 | 12,700,390 


' Excludes 55,615 persons living on farms in localities classed as urban. 


Subsection 4.—Populations of Incorporated Urban Centres and 
Metropolitan Areas 


The population of all incorporated urban centres is classified by size group in Table 6 
for the census years 1951, 1956 and 1961. During the ten-year period, the number of such 
urban centres increased by 178 and the proportion of the total population living in them 
rose from 56.7 p.c. to 60.7 p.c. Although there was a slight decrease in the number of 
centres having fewer than 1,000 persons, the number with over 50,000 increased from 19 to 
29 and the proportion of the total population in these larger centres went up from 27.5 p.c. 
to 29.0 p.c.; the proportion in centres of from 1,000 to 50,000 increased from 26.1 p.c. to 
29.3 p.c. in the same comparison. 


6.—Population of Incorporated Urban Centres, classified by Size Group, 
Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


1951 1956 1961 
Size Group P.C. of PiCaot P.C. of 
Urban | Popu- Total Urban Popu- Total Urban Popu- Total 
Centres] lation Popu- ||Centres| lation Popu- |/Centres| lation Popu- 
lation lation lation 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Over 500,000......... 2 | 1,697,274 12.1 2 | 1,777,145 Mot 2 | 1,863,469 10.2 
Between— 
400,000 and 500,000... _ _— = _ _ _— _— _— —_— 
300,000 and 400,000... 1 344, 833 2.5 di 365, 844 2.3 i 384,522 2.1 
200,000 and 300,000.. 3 646,076 4.6 4 942,849 5.9 5 | 1,338,294 7.3 
100,000 and 200,000. . 4] 572,756 4.1 4] 576,156 3.6 4 568, 056 3.1 
50,000 and 100,000.. 9 588, 436 4.2 12 769 , 323 4.8 17 | 1,134,214 6.2 
25,000 and 50,000.. 24 802,380 5.7 27 929,624 5.8 41 | 1,431,909 7.9 
15,000 and 25,000.. 34 636,713 4.5 43 853,341 5.3 43 862,101 4.7 
10,000 and 15,000.. 29 347,410 2.5 44 527, 802 3.3 61 743,474 4.1 
5,000 and 10,000.. 100 720,077 5.1 117 830, 289 5.2 132 932,936 5.1 
3,000 and 5,000... 119 457,492 3.3 130 497,818 3.1 151 579,201 3.2 
1,000 and 3,000... 409 698,092 5.0 450 772,013 4.8 465 793,465 4.4 
Under 1,000 429 683 3.1 1,039 443 922 2.8 1,039 437, 207 2.4 
Totals 7,941,222 56.7 1,873 | 9,286,126 57.7 1,961 | 11,068,848 60.7 


The Canadian cities having a population of over 50,000 in 1961 are listed in Table 7. 
Included also are the years of their incorporation as cities and comparative figures for 1951 
and 1956 which are given according to the city boundaries at these respective dates. 
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7.—Incorporated Cities with Populations of Over 50,000 at the 1961 Census, 
with Comparable Data for 1951 and 1956 


Nore.—The asterisk (*) indicates a boundary change since the preceding census. Population totals are based 
on areas as incorporated at each of these dates. 


Year of 
City and Province Incorporation 1951 1956 1961 
as City 
No No. No 
Brantford § Omtaeec s; dois sos soe a.etobsictehe s <yetreeretectt hela ai 1877 36,727 51, 869* 55, 201* 
Calgary, AMARIia. cc... crm wtaneenete odes Aone, 1893 129,060 181,780* 249, 641* 
Maimontony Altes. i... 'h.5.6 Foe ote siete eptislets «siete af 1904 159,631 226, 002* 281,027* 
Halifax, HN. Sos cece faeces stimecicis tris eietics Jee 1841 85, 589 93,301 92,511 
Hamilton, Ont........ NTe aah dodeeens « aes 1846 208,321 239, 625* 273,991* 
PRM O wes. S te ahs ok Sota ot ARR we iat 1875 43, 483 49, 243* 56, 929* 
Kahgston, Ontsane. os jectees cons s saclecoes Beis 1846 33,459 48,618* 53,526 
Kitcéhener{ OntsRil..d. cts scieecb oe ceenies ad 1912 44,867 59,562" 74, 485* 
AFondon JONG Ae oete oie aya ase Merelsiveere nent sid 1855 95,343 101, 693* 169, 569* 
Montreal, Ques iwic os deine re esisntelecictecey SOOe 1832 1,021,520 1,109, 439* 1,191,062* 
Opbawa, Ont.cemmnss sce peeee. weaae se ene ae 1924 41,545 50, 412 62,415 
Ottawa, Ont.. Serberaniicancenets ae 1854 202,045 222,129 268, 206 
Quebec, Que * 1832 164,016 170,703 171,979 
Regina, Sask.... 1903 71,319 89, 755* 112,141* 
Saint John, N.B... oye 1785 50,779 52,491 55, 153 
St. Catharines, On ne 1876 37,984 39, 708* 84,472" 
St. John’s, Nfld... 1888 52,873 57,078 63, 632 
St. Michel, Que... aga 1952 10,539 24,706 55,978 
Sarnia; Ont science centre ose ee tetera 1914 34,697 43, 447 50,976 
Saskatoon, Sask......000% c0sce0ssavess s0sGeehibee sae 1906 53,268 72, 858* 95,526* 
Sherbrooke, Ques. a1 2asecc ants sees vane teefede sacs 1875 50,543 58, 668* 66,554 
SadburVi; Qiterswecias cseins owed exp awsisol yas amber 1930 42,410 46, 482 80, 120* 
Toronto; Onc. foise.s's colsis saisie'sss s.celesielatate eiblseteepeyese) snes 1834 675,754 667, 706* 672, 407 
Trois RividresQuesraivscuocne lew acevoecwione tele aehie 1857 46,074 50, 483* 53,477* 
WancouyerjeBs@.5: ss acd soldawteig se iets Rado eiatelcte stea «iste 1886 344, 833 365, 844* 384,522 
Werdliin, QU aiia:c aes, iies:sceusiciows mouagecin|s, Helena ssitisiesisi= isioee 1912 77,391 78, 262* 78,317 
Wictoriass [Carn sede cane tense asin omameeet «See 1862 51,331 54,584 54,941 
Windsor, Onteb.ecsncavese ited dees dswinae dedee eis ear 1892 120,049 121,980 114, 367* 
Winnipeg Many og. «ons. cles stele sis ti vins opiate, ioc cteiesslepis © 1873 235, 710 255, 093* 265, 429* 


Census metropolitan areas have been established for groups of urban communities 
that are in close economic, geographic and social relationship. Table 8 shows the 1961 
population of each area with the corresponding 1951 and 1956 figures for the same area as 
in 1961. As indicated by the last column, most of these metropolitan areas have shown 
remarkable increases in population during the decade. In 1961 they accounted for 44.8 
p.c. of the total population as compared with 40.2 p.c. in 1951. 


8.—Populations of Census Metropolitan Areas, 1951, 1956 and 1961 
(Areas as of 1961) 


B.C. 

Census Metropolitan Area 1951 1956 1961 Increase 

1951-61 

No. No. No. 

Calgary pAltare Wor. &, «.dsAveisiniace sferte iste sisieiaiastortaaateieieieie 142,315 201,022 279,062 96.1 
Edmonton, Alta. 176,782 254, 800 337, 568 91.0 
Halifax, N.S............ 133,931 164,200 183, 946 37.3 
Hamilton, Ont........ 280, 293 338, 294 395, 189 41.0 
Kitchener, Ont........ 107,474 128,722 154, 864 44.1 
London, Ont.......... 128,977 154,453 181, 283 40.6 
Montreal, Que......... 1,471,851 1,745,001 2,109,509 43.3 
Ottawa, Ont........ 292,476 345, 460 429,750 46.9 
Quebec, Que....... 276, 242 311,604 357, 568 29.4 
Saint John, N.B... 78,337 86,015 95, 563 22.0 
St. John’s, Nfld 68, 620 79,153 90, 838 32.4 
Sudbury, Ont..... 73, 826 97,945 110,694 49.9 
Toronto, Ont...... 1,210, 353 1,502, 253 1,824, 481 50.7 
Vancouver, B.C... 561, 960 665,017 790,165 40.6 
Victoria, B.C..... 113, 207 183, 829 154,152 36.2 
Windsor, Ont...... 163,618 185, 865 193,365 18.2 


Winnipeg, Mans... Otic ACR TE Se 356,813 412/248 475,989 33.4 


Density 
195i 


Population per sq. mil 

CITY PROPER 344,833 7,891 

FRINGE AREA Pihieihere 767 
1961 

CITY PROPER 384,522 8,298 

FRINGE AREA 405,643 872 


Li a 
nt 

Ht 
Raa 
PESTER 


Wy 
Z 
Density 
1951 Population per sq.mile 
CITY PROPER 675,754 19,374 bs 
FRINGE AREA 534,599 d @ VANCOUVER 
1961 S 
CITY PROPER 672,407 p | 
FRINGE AREA 1,152,074 


acca 


OTTAWA 


Density 
1951 Population per sq. mile 
CITY PROPER 202,045 4,446 
FRINGE AREA 90,431 2475 
1961 
CITY PROPER 268,206 5,902 
FRINGE AREA 161,544 558 
Density 
Wi NN IPEG 1951 Population per sq. mile 
CITY PROPER 235,710 9,428 
FRINGE AREA 121,103 645 
1961 
CITY PROPER 265,429 10,803 
FRINGE AREA 210,560 879 


GROWTH OF CANADA’S FIVE 
LARGEST METROPOLITAN AREAS 
1OsSsi-1961 


MONTREAL 


Density 
1951 Population per sq.mile 
CITY PROPER 1,021,520 20,268 
FRINGE AREA 450,331 2,754 
1961 
CITY PROPER 1,191,062 25.256 
FRINGE AREA 918447 2,057 


LEGEND 


Outline of City Proper, 
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The 922 incorporated urban centres in Canada having a population of 1,000 or more at 
the time of the 1961 Census are listed alphabetically by province in Table 9 and their 
populations given for the two census years 1956 and 1961. Each population figure is for 
the boundary in effect at the time of the respective census. 


9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961, 
by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961 
Nots.—Population totals are based on areas as incorporated at each of these dates; a change in municipal boun- 


dary since the preceding census is indicated by an asterisk (*). Urban centres are designated in this table by the 
following abbreviations: c. = city, t. = town, and vy. = village. 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 
No. No. No No. 
Newfoundiand— Nova Scotia—concluded 
Bay RODGris, b.....400c0ue see ws 1,306 1,328 Heouis burg ye tiet ssklecoiis 0.00500 1,314 1,417 
Botwood, t. 1 3,680 || Lunenburg, t........ Bohs 2,859 3,056 
Bargeo, t.43)s../<.. 1,138 1,454 || Mahone Bay, t....... 1,109 1,103 
SEI HSI Aajhev.c'e ¢ 1,116 1,144 Middleton, t......... i dss 1,769 1,921 
Carbonear, t..... 3,955 4,234 Mulgrave, t.......... Sone 1,227 1,145 
Watalina Gach. ccc ds «ces viscosa 1 1,110 New Glasgow, t...... 9,998 9,782 
Channel-Port aux Basques, t..... 3,320 4,141 New Waterford, t.... aS 10,381 10,592 
Glarenvallasib Wc oces cic occas ove 1,195 1,541 || North Sydney, t........ re 8,125 8,657 
Womtier Brook ie. oc) s s:.c0400 0.00 23, 225 ZOSD' |I COXON tomate Soin oie ie nis 1,545 1,471 
per Makert ek oo. ceneosescs sa 3,48 8,998 1 Parrsboro, tescs.eccaceaces mt 1,849 1,834 
GEO Gace eee choles 6.6.4 ays) sin eisi'ora' ive roie%s 1,184 1,152 PICTOU, Gaseee vOeiale e:tioine nana 4,564 4,534 
HONEUTO LCM As co, eb si eiacere cre aresé aie 1,194 1,360 || Port Hawkesbury, t...... ane 1,078 1,346* 
MTESRWALED) ile ccnissescc cane esis 1,048 15396 ||" Shelburne, tis}... .ic. 00s ne wk 2,337 2,408 
GAN den seats < odsnecssoendens 1 OH125 Il) Springhill tesa coches sos 00s | 7,348 5, 836 
Glovertown, t........ apes 604 1,197*| Stellarton, t............ A 5,445 5,327 
Grand Bank, t....... 2,430 2,703*! Stewiacke, t. 1,024 1,042 
Harbour Breton, t.... 1 1,076 | Sydney, c.... 32, 162 33,617 
Harbour Grace, t.. 2,545 2,650 || Sydney Mines, 8,781 9,122 
Lewisporte, t......... 2,076 2,702 || Trenton, t..... 3,240 3,140 
Marystown, t....... 1,460 1,691 Truro, t.... ee . 12,250 12,421 
Mount Pearl, t.......... Rei 1,979 SO) WS WOESbVANO SED 6550) ic cccayen ounce 4,247 4,159 
Placentia, jta..3 «004-20. “son 1,233 POLO | Windsory Cikce knee sea vere oens =p 3,651 3, 823 
St Anthony; tics cceecses a 1,761 L820], CAV Oli VALLO FE trainers: dra biventesiee vce xan 2,497 2,413 
St wobnisve. 6.3... on 57,078 635639) |i Warmouthyite ss. cc tisicesacaeie sine 8,095 8, 636 
St. Lawrence, t 1,837 ,095 
Stephenville. t. aie 3,762 6,043 
Stephenville Crossing, 1 2,209 |New Brunswick— 
Wabana, t...... 7, 8737 87026) | “Bathurst otc gate n/ot.ccwece erecta’ 5, 267 5,494* 
Wesleyville, t.. - on 1,313 1286 } \@ampbellton;'e. ........0000 0000005 8,389 9,873" 
WV IEGSOP feats: 540.55 cicie ors ceip om wives 4,520 53.506 | 1 Chatham teatiew.spoaacennccscs 6,332 7,109 
Dalhousie itashr. cjeix2 dceipiciase ose ¢ 070% 5,468 5, 856 
Dieppe tanderaceahica tos oscca 3, 876* 4,032 
Prince Edward Island— Bidinundst0on; Co joi:s/e.60;00 ce vie ve 11,997 12,791 
Charlottetown, c...........-.... 16,707 1853084) SM rederictonyiGs, fs a csevenwsen 18,303 19,683 
Montague, t. 1,152 P5126 I Grand, Walle weet ict. ciecenienmecnw 3,672 3,9 
Parkdale, v. 1,422 D850) Cartland Wttage sist aeecevwann ome 1,022 1,025 
SETMleanOrs,, Vos oo0s000se cerces 1 1,002 |) Lancaster) G.......2..0+0000ss06 12,371 13,848 
DEG OOGE EV aN cis:cicbie sie c-arseececie 1 A580 Wl Many BVAUO NG eve oss bessargse ncereicve sce 2,538 3, 233 
SOUS EM et ics a disc cost laause.e 1,449 1,537 MAltown ita aes. punicareranh ial 1,975 1,892 
Summerside, te...-)es002 00:0 swe 7,242 S5G11 I Moncton gi@i nate rsacsccoaasionortoct: 36,003*}  43,840* 
Neweastlentot.sschsenwawwes peer 4,670 5, 236 
Oxomoctos ts Meeiciesiven wk ecanncive 661 12,170* 
Nova Scotia— Bt. VAndrews jits.cve,0t occine'e hacnwine 1,534 1,531 
Nua herstitivane ce chica sicao tcc s scent 10,301 103788: | OSt George sti oc) brccase Seve Sarctun. 1,322 1,133 
PASTA PONISI bbs 6.55 biele'sis aierein axe esete 3,592* Avg44-| Saint, Johny Csepyercterrersisisicies:crove'ew 52,491 55,153 
IBOR WACK Got eile «ciared on csc # ioe es 1,134 1,282 StiLeonardutssccatein teaecnc eon 1,593 1,666 
Bri Betoway F255 02)... eee.o% eiecceie' 1,041 1,043: |) UStlStephenytansvatens windows oor 8,491 3,380* 
Bridgewater, 5 ../<.<6.<.0.0aerasieccinss 4,445 AAG] || “Sackville sts 222 sniesina savour 2,849 3,038 
WANSO, sts Me ce obs cals viens sic sie 1,261 FADE) MOhediagn tebe decane ticecss-oa/rcies 2,173 2,159 
ATMOS Cs. \-5.4 casas seis vercle okle 21,093 46,966"|| ‘Shippegan;'t.,-...s00-0se0e0sec0. 1,362 1,631 
ED: 5, Gem sa sais bose. o.0'w cowmisvosaiore 2,145* 2,308 |} Sussex, t...... at 3,403 3,457 
MVOMINION ee vce cho aaivinccscen sc 2,964 2,999 || Woodstock, t.... 4,308 4,305 
Glace Bayptto. «ck iercin ewsiceniec 24,416 24,186 
PLANER CRP AE Saas Fis, sss wis visa aco nice 93,301 92,511 
HlantsportyiGeatls cisectsiece sie essen eee 1,298 1,381 |Quebec— 
AN Vernessy tisccccSeniscwwsceue.s 2,026 2,109 || Acton Vale, t. 3,547 3,957 
Kentville sta osicckaie cas oainwicrrr's 4,9372 4,612 | Alma, c. 10, 822* 13,309* 
TAVETPOOUH Gi ais oie cadis seieevameiseps 3,500 3,712*| Amos, t 5,145 6,080 
Mockoporty \Gicts: <ace an. oinmcatentoreg-s 1,207 1,231 Amqui, 3,247 3,659 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 169. 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961, 
by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961 —continued. 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 
No. No. No. No. 
asad ee a page tagt Quebec—continued 
Anjou ty. eet ORI ee 2,140 9,511 Disraclycvaeee aes ee eee 2,473 8,079 
Arthabaska, t 2,399* DOF Tall =D Ol beat ee teenccnts etre siete wt 5,079 6,052 
Avda ii@enaueestenersiaemnirere 12,919 14,460 Dollard des Ormeaux, t. 1 1,248 
Resestos tae eo nC. 8,969*| 11,0887) Donnacona, t......ce.n2seereenes 4,147 4,812* 
UNICGIEUG (paseneoahecouodoasHbonoe 1 QRGOSiN| ADOtIOM avec cetcieale cores 3, 089* 4,996* 
Atyersvillle, Wedel... s-istraamit lave vere 2,348 2,957 Dorval, ie... Aiek.n= ose 14,055* 18,592* 
Igatiste ss URpgoeaabec Cour eco OOodTS 5, 294 6, 286 Drummondville, ¢4.......--<00.- 26, 284* 27,909* 
Bagotvilley-tyemen sewers sewer 4,822 5,629 || Drummondville W., v 1,606 2,057 
BRIS) COMUCA UG MLelejo\= sraieieis «10 (a <10)6ler= 4,332 77,9567] Duavernay, tii... 2.00. ccnrs 1 10,939 
Baie de Shawinigan, 1,137 1085)|) BasteAmbus) tau. ecascriscrositeciec 4,239 4,756 
Baie d’ Urfé, t....... 1,838* 3,549 | East tea Btghion: eisaae 1,060 1,136 
ate St APatl BV. = da canes ae eins 4,052 4,674 || Fabreville, t. 1 5,213* 
MBALVANLG, Wok ecco deis awn anenine re 1,081 1,199 |) Farnham, c.. 5, 843* 6,354 
Beaconsfield, t. . 5,496 10,064 Ferme Neuve, a 1,891 1,971 
Bestuce VAMOS... .vekanjenaarsiaeiaiess 1,459* 14645") )Mlorest vile ft. 8. < es cwces con nine ADR 1,529 
Beauceville E., t 1,740* 1,920 Hort Chambly, t..g.2-s<0ccesess 1,885 1,987 
Beauharnois, ¢c 6,774 8,704*] Fort Coulonge, v.........0++-++ 1,633 1,823 
Beauport, t 6, 735* D924 UGapnon ftw deren dae net eter 1,900 
Beaupré, v 2,381 DH5ST || LG aSpe,, tect rsate  talecorsioww eieiss<torolere 2,194 2,603 
Bedford, t....... DIP QMSb5 "|| AGiabimeny, Moe. tle «<4 cleis/o.cialossa oor n 8,423 138,022* 
Beebe Plain, v 1,363 1,363 (Giifiar dl! XCtMR. Reaves wie reetersie'sieteterslers 9,964 10,129* 
Meloe 1) Baer Meso eso sracaieerasselooinsers 3, 966* (ORM IE (Gieinlona Ken. ee anpenaodasecocuncr 27,095*| 31,463* 
Bernier valley vir. osiaitvixin =: oie iancernas 2,431 2,706 Grande Rivi¢re, v 1,024 1,176 
Berthierville, Bea ceAvsisimren totale 3,504 Se708") BGrand Mere, Go... se wlenialieeee se 14,028 15,806 
Bic) v..4-9% 1,142 1,177 || Greenfield Park, t 4,417 7, 807* 
Black Lake, 3,685 AAG; | CGren ville par. «vse qieisissere «ie sisienis 1,277 1,330 
Bois des Filion, 1,648 2,499 Hatnpsted dy ts. ...ssccs0cnnacses 4,355 4,557 
Boucherville; ta... cnccecseen Sieh il! 7,403 Hauterive, t.. hs 1,762* 5,980 
Botrlamia gets... Scie. «inne vew ne 3,018 3,344 || Hébertville St Nea 1,214 1,257 
Bromvtonville, t...cc0s0-5-2000s 2,316 2,726 PEL WA SOP Wee ieees cis 's Bsicrateiniciiere ote 1,549 1,671 
BOSSA Atte ke cr Massena tcucetamiansts 1 3,778 || Hudson Heights, v..........++<+ 1,289 1,540 
BrGwnsburey We. .ccbacaarpsacied ou 3,412 3,617 IRONS Bi ch: Oe Sate HOR OR GRC 6 49,243*|  56,929* 
Buckinghamn, fi... 4.5 0.00 «ses 6, 781* 7,421* Neem pa ercyerere hi aieteteVeieueinteteeere 2,995* 3,134 
Cabanoweitenss aes eoueror cer 2,350 DAGOD || Bilbervalle, diagacr. »cis onninicieeveiciele 6,270 7,588 
Cadillac, GOW Bec shscsteeuay 1,281 O77 ||| Mite MRerrotets nse ..0 eereeaccioe: 2,600 3,106 
Campbhell’s Bay, v.........- 1,029 1,024 || Isle Maligne, eects Ate ox OR 1,761* 2,070 
(Orintebiis Eesneadononene. 1 1,050 || Jacques Gartier, GMa meaieetaers 33, 182 40, 807* 
Cap (Chat, Ventas ce gem 1,954 2303857|| OFoliette 1Gi....de. 101. dion einrare oe at wale 16, 940* 18,088 
Cap de la Madeleine, ¢ 22,943 QGEOD5 |) ADOMGUICKEN Cl. Fe 06500 «same meine 25,550*| 28,588* 
Causapscal, V....-....-+ 2,957 354637] PKEenogami, (Co). ....60- ecenee ene 11,309* 11,816 
Chambly, t.. 2,817 Baral GB MOW LORIE Ss sos 00) oes vein 1,328 1,396 
Chambord, v 1,091 1,188 |} Labelle, v........ 1,150 1,224 
Chandler yits.0..6.0.5.006 5 aes 3,008" 3,406 || Lac au Saumon, v 1,681 1,548 
Chepais) GH. Mien beccseavs aware 380 2,363 Lac Etchemin, v... 1 2,297 
Gharlemarne By. -§ oe ucts aries 2,428 3,068 MEA EHING) Cov de tre «0 ease asa rern ie o/c sie iam 34,494 38, 630* 
WMbarles Owes AC... Lissses:0 2 21a oe 8, 202 H40308") SMinehute, Half... ds0. een saacsns 6,911 7,560 
PODATHY | WUE = ao tues 3,639 4,189 | Lac Mégantic, t..............08- 6,864 7,015 
Chateau d’Eau, t....... 918 1,057 MWe Colles Bvic soit eres coy cists =taisrelareloypiale 1,141 1,187 
ID nAtiea we Waly; kbe.c. tcrpicieiier els 3,265 7,570 Mba HECHES (Caco icccsiatsisyewts levotame tare 9,958 10, 984* 
ChAteauguay Centre, t 1 7,591 TafontainOeViel. cic a. esac 1 1,556 
Chiateauguay Heights, t......... 1,146 1,231 La Guadeloupe, v..........++ 1,487 1,728 
Chibougamau} t.......2s20..00-- 1,262 4,765 || La Malbaie, t....... 2,817 2,580 
Chicoutimiic........°.: 24, 878 31,657* L’Annonciation, v. 783* 1,042* 
Chicoutimi N., c 6, 446* M1229") La Pérade, Ve... .caecea vais 1, 282 1, 184 
Ghomedeygic-2 ...05-cwemear eco 16,677 30,445 || La Petite Riviere, t........ 1,353 4,707 
Chute aux ye ie v. a 923 1,336 Wa fPraiere etude sinlsseais aisle icine ah 5,872 7,328* 
Clermont, v.. A 2,628 3,114 || La Providence, v........0000000% 3, 826* 4,251 
Coaticook, ts Bineaitouaaaaeee naar 6,492 6,906 LaSalle, c........ 18,973 30,904 
Gontrecoemry Mann. by seas cactes as 1,662 2,007 | La Sarre, beh. 3, 155* 3,944 
WOokshT GE. Aco Amwlsole melee ye 1,315 1,412 L’ Assomption, rc iectee 3, 683 4,448* 
Boke Sts WUG, 0. Se smnieaisiaranete 5,914*| 12,266*!) La Station du Coteau, v.. 986 1,032 
Wottrvill6 BY fis cda sees s canes 3,772 4,670 || Tua Tuque, tev... .. cece 11,096 13,023 
Cowansville, t.. 5,242 7,050*| “Tuaurentides, t............ Nevers 1,513 1,698* 
Crabtree, v 1,103 1,313 A WZON, [OM Es Boer x1 05/0 0r0saislaisla scars 10, 255 11,533 
Danvillé, t.......- 2,296 2,562 || Laval des Seinen) rn ee ee 11,248 19,227* 
Delsony tina noch cnn tacsence aneer 816 2,075*] Laval W., t.... i 3, 818 5, 440* 
WMesbiens WA.8. ic. gasewrennensve 2,014 1,970 Lavaltrie, 0) nee re 917 1,034 
Deschaillons sur St. Laurent, v.. 1,266 1,283 || LeMoyne, t............. 5, 662 8,057* 
Deschambault, v......-++-.+e++- 1,002 1,056 Lennoxville, t 3,149 3,699 
Des chenespveha.e oad svecisses esis vtee 1,680 2,090 " L’Epiphanie, v. 2,671 2,663 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 169. 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961, 
by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 
No. No. No. No. 
rae One -Pombitned Quebec—continued 
MBE a i tar hss scree IR TROUBLE, Oracchiniccisreivciorwteuaew 1,209 1,581 
Les Saules, t. Riviére des Prairies, t.. 6,806 10,054* 
RSTO See. Biers osha \eislemoiayeicinwre Riviére du Loup, c...... 9,964 10,835 
WATMOEO EVE ofa scsi ob is ors.sievdisiniesawiote Riviére du Moulin, v... 4,138 4,386 
L’Isletville, v. Robertsonville, v......... 1,080 1,156 
L’Isle Verte, v PROD ER VAR corsksle cesoiereevers 6,648 7,739* 
Longueuil, c............ Bock Island), do... cue eee 1,608 1, 608* 
oe Rosemere,) ti.ss. ec eccees 1 6,158 
Louiseville, t ED ORIV PION Rit» <6 ce arayeonneve 17,076* 18,716 
MEICO TIN ON AEG see sere syraisuieipoaia FROXDOLOP bebe rei scesesavocossyore 1,910* 6, 298* 
ERT O NG OE ws aiesePiawicinipniaysivioinrais Ste. Adéle, v............. 1,309 1,381 
NEA OL CNS, Ei wisicpseipaceuwuiensiners St. Agapitville, v....... 1,079 LAty 
ERE ENG MGI occ sicher wviaivieepieie Ste. Agathe des Monts, t. ts 5,173 5,725 
Mantwaks, ty.5.6.-cnccenve GLAM DOMES, Vii cob uae wiemrcinemisrnies 1,305 1,576 
Maple Grove, t. St. André Avellin, v............. 923 1,066 
Marieville, t. SE MAIC ROME 8s. rancid vieoowlucay 1 1,183 
Masson, v... Ste. Anne de Beaupré, v 1,865 1,878 
INTRA OSCE sf ove «0:5 )nin:esere ce stare bare Ste. Anne de Bellevue, t 3,647 4,044 
McMasterville, v Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, v 1 3,086 
Melocheville, v.................- SEPAMBCIIIG, “Fro. ccedssiovennionyeioveicravere 1,086 Last 
A SHASSI NSE Bh cv1sessteso/ae aie seeleneve St. Antoine des Laurentides, v... 2,092 3,005 
Montebello, v............. SE PBasiler Se, Wi. cscreriwiiewure sears 1,635* 1,709 
MOM OMNI ORE cc:cb. oer SE MBLUNOM IR i iaier Pi ctaewisoure viel 913 1,158 
Mont Laurier, t........... St. Bruno de Montarville, t.. 1 6,760 
Montmagny, t............ SE pC as indinyeye dM bieseiciovesaverosovoreno ws 1,447 1,386 
Montmorency, t rns 7985 | StS César ev. co.cc cemieeine 1,739 2,097 
PGR CALEROR IBS s:010:s:eioiererenrelowraters P if St. Coeur de Marie, v 1, 282 1,302 
POT NG AUS, ti c's Sa reseipigie eisin siacors , 607 5,884 || Ste. Croix, v.......... ; 1,241 1,363 
Montreal N.,.¢........0005 25,407 48, 433 SEL Cy TURN: Aes Po wcyeuncutewien 1,198 1,138 
Montreal W., t.. 4,370* G46) | BSED OMIBEVE TBE « «a bsscoyereyeseywiore ever 944 1,063 
Mount Royal, t. 16,990* 21,182 SEP DOLOPHGe tac chs wuecicmiwsorvesrs 1,158 5, 297* 
Murdochville, ¢ 1,694 2,951 SERB IZ EAE eens 8G oi uiarieret ions 2,589 4,150 
Napier valleys... sci eines viciereere 1,510* A AOL 2N Ma She PSO Have cto ageasusyalosietslotavers 1,645 1,806 
PNB VAMC RES 5 isicisecratarorescrerw scene's 2,894* 4,475 || St. Eustache, ishectucuowiast eye 3,740* 5, 463* 
IR COTS GSE MNM Boccasacsidip ites incaierahpistatare 3,771 4,441* St. Eustache sur le Lac, t........ 5, 830* 7,274 
IOP AGA HOE 5 c:0 siacisarois sis reiaisrvietersine 10,323 115477 || F SCRIP ECIONA ES. seh erie wien oiecse 4,152* 5,133 
IN fete ook 0(0 Eicon > a 1,918 1,838 EO MHGN CHG aircon aercw me curunteeien 812 1,057 
Notre Dame de Lorette, v.. 3,464 3,961 St. Félix de Valois, v.........06. 1,323 1,399 
Notre Dame d’ Hébertville, v 1,542 1,604 SHSM OY IG eb oe oh swinterentilen 14,615 29,7167 
Notre Dame de Portneuf, v..... 4, 251 15580 ll) SAP TaENCO), Gy oviness aie ewiewrenws 1 5, 122* 
Notre Dame du Lac, v.......... 1,512 1,695 StBulgenee, Vek tise ve oe ote 1,054 1,094 
Oar VAC cia « obivisierwp ecerpieterores 907 1,094 St. Gabriel de Brandon, v. 3,265* 3,425 
RIS TOW ARVs olhlososers:2-ateteip orm srversrstets 1,347 1,527 Ste. Geneviéve, t.... : 2,041 2,397 
Orsainvilleyt.5. 0004) 002.06. L 4,236 || St. Georges (Beauce Co. oy ater 3,197 4, 082* 
Outremont, c. 29,990 30, 753 St..Georges (Champlain Co.), v 1,454* 1,775 
Papineauville, 1,141 1,300 St. Georges Wie ibt bcuunere um aul 3,643 4,755* 
Parent, V..2..... 1,443 1,298 St. Germain de Grantham, v.. 919 1,015 
BperrelOn dss G2, . besa es ciein'os wpa 1 12,171*| St. Hilaire, 2,000 2,911 
Pierreville, v 1,589 1,559 St. Honoré, v 891 1,009 
Pincourt, t.... 1,437 2,685 St. Hubert, t 1 14,380 
Plessisville, t. 5, 829 6,570 || St. Hyacinthe, 20,439*| 22,354 
ROMED: AU PACH. Vie-.rerssnin:»:e'ore’o re ene 1,220 1,883 St. Jacques, v 1,979 2,038 
Pointe aux Trembles, c.......... 11,981 AlpOZOAIMStMNGANNG PE, Ascot oesre laren reo iersts 24,367*| 26,988 
Bombe Glare i. sissies’ eaves 15,208*| 22,709 St. Jean lap Boischatel, v........ 1,461 1,576 
Pointe Gatineau, Ce Erbehaceurnr 6,175 8, 854 St. Jean Eudes, v..........020-0. 2,560 2,873 
Pont Rouge, v 2,631 2,988 || St. Jéréme (Lac St. Jean Co.), v.. 1,505 1,962 
Pont Viau, c..... 8,218 16,077*| St. Jéréme (Terrebonne Co.), c.. 20,645 24,546* 
Port Alfred, t 7,968* 9,066*) St. Joseph (Beauce Co.), v....... 2,484 2,484 
Port Cartier, Ue OR eee 1 3,458 St. Joseph (St. Hyacinthe Co.), v. 2,708 3,799 
Préville, t....... 496 1,001 St. Joseph de la Riviére Bleue, v. 1,481 1,540 
Price, Vv... 3,140 3,094 || St. Joseph de Sorel, t............ 3,571 3,588 
Rescovilla, ert mv ge We 2,841 Syl Z Ae MGS. WO VITOR :..<trisis es's ere we're 1,613 2,692* 
MEDCCACIEB Se ainatis ves riche sie 170,703 171,979 St. Lambert, c 12,224 14,531 
Quebec’ WERDER, Schsatis svereecelp aise 7,945 85738" (St. Waurents Cox seobecten cane were s 38,291*} 49, 805* 
LAN RG o\ 5 7, i 2,049 2,388 St. Léonard de Port Maurice, t.. 925 4,893 
Hepentiony, ths scinisscesssrew aes 1 9,139 || St. Mare des Carriéres, v........ 2,457 2,622 
TOIT Ae 1,398 1,612 3,094 3, 662 
SRG DIONE Ge sie, os cac0r cee: 3, 849 4,072 24,706 55,978 
TST 16 Ui J BES See ere 1,784 1,990 ils 027* 1,124 
BUMOUSKI ba Mees de ec 5 naesleess 14) 630 17, 739 1,283 1,242 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 169. 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961, 
by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 Province and Incorporated Centre 
No. No. 

Quebec—concluded Ontario—continued 
St PP ascalevy cents ccehemsiiicse teres 1,962 QeTAA TH WPA Omte, Hist. ts o:0+ erasers oleivle/e fie ieinie 
SEP IO; Woe oh odin nie ctarsetianiirean 1,228 1,434 || Amberstburg, t...........2+eee 
St P IELTS fies cisy smieaanniicces 5, 276* GeO *|| PArnprion, Gelssetecs.sscreie wore 
SGVAD NACH i Viclls sips wieseleverelete lets 1,059 PASS | WATEHUT, Veacantescec s ailerarelelelela siete’. 
Mts Raymond) bs.) [iwi w seeielatste 3,502 S981 | PATheNS, iVeitiet...-sabh sieve taes 
St. Rédempteur, v. 872 15085) Aurora, tise sce: cra/slelere le vroeiefeicietn's 
St. Rémi, t.... 23308 Qe276. Wi WAI MV er) Geen. ces 0s sleleieeielelvinlernrere 
Ste. Rosalie, v 1,142* US Q55 || BOAT! Vet ttetyee ine sfecotetele le nicrelore lel 
Ste. Rose, te.5 0... cnn ss 5,378* TOLL") GS ANCTOrt) Waren es css chicos kee bay 
St. Sauveur des Monts, v........ 15 316% P7O2%|| OWBAITIC, Creer iaicioain via loN vies lores vive 
St ASIMIGOM OVE. 2 ceotenieiclewiale essere 1,114 1,197 Barry's Bay, V...- sss .erceee oon 
Ste. Theécle, vi... -.cienis vice come 1,499 2,009*] Beamsville, v. sae 
Ste. PHETCSO, C.. «salads arene 8, 266 11,771*} Beaverton, v.. 
St. Timothée, v.........-... ois 688 1,003 || Belle River, v 
bat DULG, Verde ne's © dctlehictetewleiere Fi 3,183 3,250 || Belleville, c. 
SGU ITIC Vac tacioce mene ehh oe 980 1,021 Blenheim, t... oy ye 
St. Vincent de Paul, t 6,784 11,214 ||" Blind River) t..... 0... .ses ssn 
Sty Zacharie, Ve.. scenes vests a 1 1,361 Bobcaygeon, V.....seseeeeeeenes 
Sacré Coeur de Jésus, v...... AP 896 P5108)! — Bolton, Views chs sswennes bch eee ern, 
Bayabec, Vides ses esciewsiae iM 2,281 2,314 || Bowmanville, t..............008- 
Schefferville, t............55 +4 1,632 3,178 || Bracebridge, t.........csseseeees 
MCOtLSTOWMY Vachs caneceeilehhhebin 1,347 15038) ||| Bradford stecch. ones sine esibie sv pele 
Senneterre, t..............: Se 2,197 9246" Brampton, test. . «one evee oh else 
Senneville, v.............: Si 979 1202)1l) Mieramtiondy Go... «s'est laters es lete 
Sept les ow. hc. at okhes hts 5,592 14,196*l  Bridgeport)'Ve.....sssseesesse%ee 
Shawbridge, v.......... Fen: 680 POSE | WBrIgHtON, “Veritas cee sine eve ieellelaler 
Shawinigan, c......... Sti 28,597*|  32,169*| Brockville, t.t.............eeeee. 
Shawinigan S., v........ sets 10, 947* 12,683 ||  Burlington,'t.5........0:.ssesb en 
Shawvillethvell scree een sas 1,281 15534: || SCaledonias its. fir. <1. saree eee xs ieror 
Sherbrooke, ¢........... toms 58,668*| 66,554 || Campbellford, t.............+++- 
Sillery, C2er.+.. «bee as 13,154 14,109*] Cannington, V...........seeeeeee 
Sorel, Gs 288. o) icicneenis nhs 16,476 PAT A MCapreols tee. <5)... velo ieee es aie ote 
Stanstead Plain, v..... Rds 1,134 11167) Cardinal iviect..c cee vele crave tte 
DUECON, Water tele oc shoes Ads 1,407 1,755*|| Carleton’Place, t.........:.s0%55 
Tadoussac, V.........-+ Bk 1,066 15083) || P@asselman) vat... 02.0 bs eb ese ses 
Temiscamings t.... 04. sce scvecs ee 2,694 DAT | CChalk River, tVe...s0s0e ss see est 
PRem pletony avis.'. ./<mecwieeyeleleie/ne «0 2,475 Qe065 It "Chatham Gracies /s'ssv el ob Uitelcien 
FPErreboOnnessts. .\s.sres nisl iee vserelorele 4,097 6:2077|| (Chelmsfordy G...,.ovev ue pirates 
Thetford Mines, c............-6 19) Bla) 2618) MO hesley) teres. .1..otns . waletartorels ote 
Thurso, v. sick 2,324 31010 || | Chesterville) -V......ncnse selene 
Tracy, t 6,542 STL MO BIPDA WA, Vek oaicecisisie sie eersteleiete 
Tring Jonction, 1,083* 1,224) P@linton,;t.20.... 2. css eba see ben 
Trois Pistoles, t 4,039 AS349) || M@obalt, Ureeae-.-\o es wees bev eses 
Trois Riviéres, c é BO ASSO MDS ALTa||| CODOUTE, Conca. acces vevieclee valet 
Val David, v...... 4 1,016 TS) OSochrane tke: ..cgssSaan sas wees 
Val d’Or, t........ Sah 9,876 107983") HC OLDOrNe FV reac i.c vac wate sees es 
Vallée Jonction, v...........0005 1,340* 1,405 || ' Collingwood; t...........0ssseses 
Valleyfield (Salaberry de), c.... 23,584*| 27,297*!| Coniston, t.... 
Wal St. Michel, tich:s.035 2500 1,140 1,290 || Copper Cliff, t 
Warennes® Vii csc iuashune ee anne 2,047 2,240* Cornwall, c........ 
Wateheres)'V 22%... ce .nss sth erean 1,412 1,768 || Crystal Beach, v 
WEFAN, (Cho dac. oes sesh sees ane be 78,262*| 78,317 || Deep River, t..... 
Victoriaville, t:........00s0000= 16,031* BSN7207) Moths tei ss cas. Oke ees 
Wille Mariertvas ..: dic nuke tere 1,409 1,710 TCSCTONTON Gece swede bouee taal 
Milleneuve, teh... iccevarissans 1,417 L034. 1) EDresdeny¢3.i50.0.00500s0 ss ae bee 
Warwick, Gita) <0... hea emtr tenet 2,248 QAO Tad) bry deny teen. st. cscs os sale sie 
Waterloo, tet ssn. 3. ts eetieee seus 4,266 4,543 Dundas tag actec\icsss aban es 
Watervilletty. ©... ..2ccawinte sheer 1,373 1,330 Wannvillepiies..secessnses 
Weedon Centre, v.........-0006 1,287 14267) “Durham, t..... 0.00. 005086 
Westmount, Cc... 5. sis aceals «alot 24,800 25,012 || Hastview, t.5.........00006 
WVWETIGSOLS Carte cies siaiediava sa bialbleineiety 5, 886* 6,589 || Eganville, v............065 
SV AMACHICHE): Vic. ssn s vie wierevseiee a 900 1180"), S Elmira, Veanes soe s soln aes 

OPA, Welracte wree ca lads 
Englehart, t........... 

Ontario— CLIN, Vasco tdticcseeske 
Neton; te. saeeide cede heater cep 3,578* 4,144*| Espanola, t..........65 
Wiax, te... esi 5,683 7,000 1 oMesex! th. DUFacsc ose 
Alexandria, t. 2,487 DyOOT* || MEimOtery boaaethioe oc eee els 
Alfred, Vetemitss concaes connor sae 1,257 1,195 || Fenelon Falls, v..... 
Alliston, tere cvtseiaesece ease 2,426* J S84e" Bhiergus, tateitecccasseeoacee sap 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 169. 


1956 


1961 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1 


by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961—continued 


:000 or Over in 1961, 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


Ontario—continued 
Fonthill, v 
Forest, t..... 
Forest Hill, v 
Fort Erie, t.... 
Fort Frances, 
Fort William, c. 
Frankford, v. 


ct 


Gananoque, t.. 
Georgetown, t. 
Geraldton, t...... 
Glencoe, v........ 
Goderich, t...... 


Grimsby, t..... 
Guelph, c...... 
Hagersville, v 
Haileybury, t.. 
Hamilton, c.... 
Hanover, t..... 
Harriston, t.... 
Harrow, t...... 
Havelock, v...... 
Hawkesbury, t... 
Hearst, t. 


Troquois Falls, t................5 
Kapuskasing, t....... 
Keewatin, t.......... 
Kemptville, v.6........ 
eCCHOT AN ert s 50s 
Kincardine, t 
Kingston, ¢. 
Kingsville, t............ 
Kitchener, c.. a 

Lakefield, v.. 


Markham’ V.i..cccce0256¢ 
WEARMOTAsty s,s 5.05 teee2 2 
RABY, strret sees odes che 
IMPAEERWA, Genoese aceecens 
Peaior dy tere tine «oes. «9 


Milton; bois. 0)..005 a Hees aes 
Milverton: Vie. sco dees a0 
MERCH, Harte: « scdunstesne 
JTC) EE A ee 
MOTMIEDUPE Vers. .s6o2e 5050: 
Mount Forest, t............. 


INADANCC bs... of5.0 0 dos aces 
Newcastle, v........... 
New Hamburg, v...... 
New Liskeard, t.......... we 
Newmarket, t...cisesscavesesess 


1956 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 169. 


1961 


4,896 
8,932" 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


Ontario—continued 
New Toronto, €.....scc¢secsacecs 
Niagaral thi cg..... cess ns 
Niagara Falls, c. 
North Bay, c 
INOEWICH, Worse. ene onats 


Oakville, t. 
Orangeville, t............ 
Orillia, tawedes «cndsenses 


Parry Sound, t....2.3ss05 
Pembroke, t............5+ 
Penetanguishene, t 
Perthyctiaasctemaet st vans 
Petawawa, V..........055 
Epler boron, CARE Ox tities 
Petrolia, t 
Pickering, v. 
PICLON hare toe ue tase eee ee 
Point Edward, v: 
Port Arthar ¢. oo cediascscds 
Port:Colborne) t....0.0060se0e08 
Port Credit yt. soadecearestesaee 
Port, Doverats: s-nds canes senesns 
Port Elgin, t............... 
Port Hope, t... as 
Port Me Nicoll, 
Port Perry, v.. 
Port Stanley, v: 
Powassan, t. 
Prescott, t. 
Preston, t...... 
Rainy Taye, t 
Renfrew, t 


ee peynr Eee deny fo 
Riversideltate-csctdeatauansssan 
Roekeliffe Park, Viz... 20.000: 
Rockland, t 
Rodney, v 


BtiiMary arora. ron caaraeee cutee! 
St. Thomas, c. 
Sarnia, ¢ 
Sault Ste. Marie, c.............. 
Sestorthy Geantasssd3caenecsenne: 
Shelburne, v 
Simicoe two eonwssdaceovancentes 
Sioux Lookout, t................ 


Southampton... 66iccdisas cca 
South River, v. 
bayer sg tahoe» 45, Ghees 5 aneaee 
Stirling, v. 
Biittewiles Wien ww detincmsncsece 
Stoneya@reele, ten naadgnneeaeees 
Stoufivillovviewbesicrcccscte css 
Ber atORA TGS, Je. cece cute coeweer ee 
Strathroy, t 
Streetsville, v. 
Sturgeon Falls, t......00.000s0085 


1956 


1961 


No. 


13,384 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961, 
by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 Province and Incorporated Centre 
No. No. 
Ontario—concluded Manitoba—concluded 
Sudbury, ¢ 46, 482 ROS Nicixclany ul, oc. te deeds sepperepanpe 
Sutton, v 1,310 1,470*| West Kildonan, c..........+200+ 
Swansea, v.... 8,595 9,628 | Winkler, t......... 
Pa vishOCkiWindsl..« ds oss vaoudec 1,155 1,232 || Winnipeg, c 
Tecumseh, t.. 4,209 4,476 
Thamesville, 1,074* 1,054 |\Saskatchewan— 
Thessalon, t.. 1,716 Te725) |) PASSINIDOLSs en. few te sae suse 
Thornbury, t....... 3 1,037 1007 lpaBattletond it. 2. c.d0-y<.- casa 
MIDOTONG tateees tine vsidisieisin c's <isremieis} 8,053 Ge BH) wiswreeehy Ree - te bdo pode owcBeObDE 
Dal buryiy teste tides is ves BOs. Vile ibs few cise es samnsoaes 
Willson bing ands - 6... + 2s mn Canora, t.. 
SIIATINUNIS se aaide.s sicher ais aisle « x Creighton, 
WMROLONGOS Caee. Gos or dsicleistarsisy Stern ba Zypits 8... nies nesensnencs 
PRT ERLON brca\aaloir's «cise ences Wstevany Giid. os ducccseancnaes 
MWC Cs. Wate sols eens its aie Eston, View ae eon dascusoususaes 
(WXDITA GO bes ce cece esl ns ling ons itive Sele. dusice 8 weeiiners 
Vankleek Hill, t Fort Qu’Appelle, t............06. 
Victoria Harbour, v...........-- 1,012 1,066 GravelbOurg, bs... 4.<-.o2sanueus 
WEE ISOTUOHG Ue om <eriaicn vs sine wn nse 3, 698* 3, 851 Grenfell jtika. aisles ccc enecuee ens 
Wallaceburg, t..........- Dist 7,892* 7,881 Gull Lake, t.. 
Waterdown, V.......-.++ 1,754 1844) |) Welerberty tans. d.0- oes stow cence 
Waterford, t.. 1,908 2,201) wEbudsonUBayg ts .. tce enna cise 
Waterloo, c... 16,373* 21, S60") GikUMbOldb iG. foc. n de sce cuessien 
Watford s-Virde a. «1-14 we 1.27 1,293 Tadian Heads Ge c.d.cce5s slasia 
Welland © Gems Ger. crcthe soc aw siete’ ers 16,405 SOnOUOt wiCamisack bai ccd. near easivees 
WellingtongeVicse cscs. caswie ees 1,077 1,064 Kerrobenterts. aecncdyvesssacecinas 
WESG UOPNO, Ved. - «ds siaieevieciem ast 1,088 1,070 Kindersley, t. 
Weston tanmtigh rar. aeaiis seinede sic 9,543* 9,715 UPS CC MAM: eae ARDY ROOM BO CUO DS 
Wea le yg vith. veins ee sweees on 1,362 || Lloydminster, (Sask. 
WWhIGDY,hUsumtlascsis tec 14, 685 JAE) bo: 84 FORGE BACAR OB ASO EES 
Wiarton, tras. ore sstee «- 2,188 Maple Creeke te. cs daccscs ccc 
Winchester, v 1,429 Meadow Lake, t 40 
MVANGSOP Get de cndes cease snes 114, 3677) Melfort, tiny ee. de anv an 
VLD ATI aba. eis cs eines naw cleinieiscc = 922 Melwilley Citi vsti dues. 3. es ni 
Wood brides Vie... den sceien «ce. 1,958 2,315 MOose Va wiiGemrie cc desea > cccsigs 
WioedsStoek O40 0c. ce cass senacen 18,347*| 20,486 || Moosomin, t.............+-.+---- 
INipa wit trae cs ol te se ee 
Manitoba— North Battleford, ¢ 
UT ON A hes detetes aan nse So +r eto slerw’ate.siarncs 1,698 2,026) |e Outlooks Geman. aneccee 
Beauséjour, t... 5 1,523 ALO) em Os Ow Gemate gece dere /asreiniacloreieree 
Boissevain, t ; 1,115 1,303 |i, Prince Albertans. 9.0... os cvese 
BrandouesCya-on emcee oem deyias 24,796 28,166 Rady lOnitra ate ole isialsres seleeavee's 
Brooklands) Ves. ode.c. oce sens 3,941 4,369 || Regina, c... 
(Chiyd oGuaz thd Seegucecanononssbos 1,065 Paws Rosetown, t.. 
Carman, t.s2..+.. 1,884 1,930 Rosthern thw. so.ssd- « 
iD eythalavhe snihnee Sage abu sADaHOnOS 6,190 7,374 Saskatoon ss gone cde cence nie wie 
East Kildonan, ¢ 1 27,305 |v Shaumavion, tisey.-<.......000.0- 
Flin Flon, t. (Man. and Sask.)... 10,2384 11,104 Bhellibrooks tinge ssacs- ccc nnes 
Gimlt, th beiacasnc cge cic seas nner 1,660 1,841 Swit CurvemtsCsc diese ccecisisiees 
Grandviews taro. daccrexeeecae 963 1,057 BASdale: hisaa cceh cde ceca a Oyen 
1,434 1,729 )Unavain pn ws Sc Comat een Oocedentod 
926 1,088 || Wadena, t............ 
2,306 2,2\1 Watrous, t 
2,237* 2,793 || Weyburn, c........... 
1,260 Tov) ff puVMlicie; Gemma eae ceecienccien: 
3,109 3,197 Wolseley, t 
10525 | 12'388*] Wynyard, t............2..0e0 ees 
1,422 TB 7E | sonkton, Chad. te canoes viele ders 
1,173 1,368 
15227 1,263 ||Alberta— 
Sto Bonlace, Cr ocaldecs cas cae 28, 851 37,600 || Athabasca, t....... 
Sb UENO WO as aia cislelaiele oeievanyern nlelels 26, 502 33,977 Barrhead, t........ 
Selkirk, t.... 7,413 8,576 Bellevue, v........- 
Souris, t...... 1,759 1,841 || Beverly, t.......... 
Steinbach, t. 2,688 3,739] Black Diamond, t. 
EONS Walla baceryas/rreareilelsielevaireisi= 1,110 1,420 Blairmore, t........ 
Swan hiverntersjestene acess ee 2,644 3,163 Bonnyville, t....... 
ine Pas: teacten. cae sdecetaaets 3,971 Ax671*|| Bow UslanGsets, . odode cnecec ctiere 
pRrAmsconsdvater ee dsdaneaiecscsee 8,312 145248 | BOWNESS), hase Wo cldala dre eas alana 
Muxedo, tatasde. ode snocesasa cee 1,163 1627 WRBIOOKS, bapmios < ciacle<sevltetselnes 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


1956 
No. 
3,225 
1 


1,634 
255, 093* 


1961 

No. 
2,708 

20,0 


077 
2,529* 
- 265, 429* 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Viilages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1961, 
by Province, Census Years 1956 and 1961—concluded 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


Alberta—concluded 


RO HSEO Dee ce elem preieniae ocnelatevelege nis 
Ctaresholim, $...... «. Sadehees as 
WCORIAAIO, Tisai sca cues cane asic vate 
HONIG AICO. ai iesesayscereuniecascrocanasstershare 


Edmonton, ¢ 
Edson, t 
Fairview, t 
Forest: Lawn, t.....cccccucvsssas 


Grand Centre, t 
Gren GeuPTAWIE: Giese oie k se sy ec 
fermmshay:, b... 0c sales sa aie B 


High Prairie, ¢ eM ahs eis erence 
UTE DORAV EDA be, a cscgs wclegle are nee fe 
Hinton, t.. 
Innisfail, t. 
Jasper Place, 
Lac La Biche, Ue heeeccheice nie 
Lacombe, t. 
WEA DUG) aban ae oa.s = ROO t eles 
Lethbridge, ¢...cee52aerens eee 
Lloydminster, c. 
Magrath, t..... 
McLennan, t... 
McMurray, t 
Medieme Hate... 6... ce csccens 
Montgomery, t 
Nanton, t........ 


Peace River, t.. 
Pincher Creek, t. 
Ponoka), tes ...00.« 
Provost, t.... 
Raymond, t. 
Redcliff, t... 
Red Deer, c 
Redwater, t.. 
Rimbey, t 
Rocky Mountain House, t 
Bbapabents vaste contd aisle oeieb led 
St. Paul, t.... 
Stettler, t...... 
Stony Plain, t.. 
Sylvan Lake, t 
peaae sia ss.. ee cist aenk sa geben 
Three Hills, t.. 
Valleyview, t. 
Vegreville, t. 
Vermilion, t.. 


Malcayt ts. eeaec ce neh oer Mt 
Wainwright, t.. 
Westlock, t..... 
Wetaskiwin, c.. 
Whitecourt, v 


1956 


No, 


4, 476* 


1961 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1956 1961 
No. No. 

British Columbia— 
GATIGEEMINNGS, Po sic laivias mors sare erawwinne 3,947 4,616 
Armstrong, c.. 1,197 1,288 
Burns Lake, Ve. 1,016 1,041* 
Campbell River, v............. 3,069* 3,737 
CMastlowar jr oR Mabe ove viene 1,705 22537 
Chilliwack, c... 7,297 8,259 
Comox, v 1,151% 1,756 
Courtenay, ¢. 3,025 3,485 
Cranbrook, ¢... 4,562* 5,549 
Creston, v.. 1,844* 2,460* 
Cumberland, v.. 1,039 1,303* 
Dawson Creek, (J 7,531* 10, 946* 
NO HIIIG) Go reteaak ca cas cnesFyssacasevacastvoiefabchs 3,247 3,126* 
BINUOL VEE os kecleuys asiasies cieniee ate 965 1,075 
SREEAIOS COs hhoh epteet a:sie sscfileteiers a ole 2, 808* 2,661 
MOEbrSty VAMES nViel b+ eee costes 615 1,081 
Ove Se TORR, toes bie easiness ele 1,908 3,619* 
Erunty ale, aviocer meter eine dele clei ole 870 1,032 
Gibson’s Landing, v............. 990 1,091 
GOlG en ayes sae emt fy oikis. gasen ossias ahs 1 1,776 
Grand Horka i Gikaes «0s <tansieiere ahs 1,995 2,347 
LODO) View naiatersrabatels 45 s\aieerw ote s ora'ete 2,226 2,751 
Kiam oope ies. sematese +. ofeteieelbe soe 9,096* 10,076* 
Kelowna, ¢... 9,181 13, 188* 
Kimberley, 5,774 6;013* 
Kinnarr Gh sees sates «ace 2 oa 6 ate 1,305 2,123* 
Tha diysranblive ven iatate aja vaisls ls eiaiess. st» 2,107 2,173 
Lake Cowichan, v............+.- 1,949 2,149* 
Bangles Gaye csi aatss cee oieteeits Saree 2,131 2,365 
Lillooet, v........ 1,083* 1,304* 
Marysville, v 930 1,057 
Merritt, v.....i05 1,790 3,039 
Mission City, t... 3,010 3,251* 
Nanaimo, ¢....... 12,705* 14,135 
Nelsoniies:5.....« s/hars/em's fais cate |- 7, 226 7,074 
New Westminster, ¢c............- 31,665 33,654 
North Kamloops, v............. 4,398* 6,456* 
North Vancouver, ¢...........-- 19,951 23,656 
Olivertiwartnis caches poccetecns -- , 147 1,774* 
Osoyoos, v... 860 1,022 
Parksville, 1124 1,183 
Penticton, c.. 11,894 13, 859 
Port Alberni, See eh islvin) Attolate « « 10,373 11,560 
Port Coquitlam, ron Prayceterslate «= 4,632 8,111 
PortiMiood yaiescne ee sinc nces ot. 2,713 4,789 
Prince George, 6:28 saci awearn es 10,563* 13, 877* 
Prince Rupert, ¢......5-2s0:0+6.. 
Princeton, ve. series 
‘Quesnel, ae ine focemenaen. 
Revelstoke, ¢ 
Rossland, ¢:,....'< 
Salmon Arm, v 

MAMOY, Ver edle ste sass 

Smaithers evar va wetaetis se seniors: 
Squamish, TOPE OIASE ORES RI: Oe 
Pratl loess wet a 


Vancouver, Cc... 
Vanderhoof, v.. 
Vernon, ¢ 
VAC HOTIG SCN afeseieb asesapcteas eth avalos ace 
Warfield, v......... 


Yukon Territory— 
Whitehorse, c. 


2,570 


5,031 


1 Incorporated after June 1, 1956. 


the town limits, numbering 43 35. 


municipality of St. Martin (Renaud). 
Be 


a city on Jan. 1, 
Saskatchewan. 


2 Includes residents of the Nova Scotia Sanatorium located outside 


3 Amalgamation of the towns of L’Abord A Plouffe, 
4 Brockville became a oy on Apr. 1, 1962 
& Kemptville became a town on Jan. 1 


St. Martin and rural 
5 Hastview became 


» 1963. 7 See Manitoba. 8 See 
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Subsection 5.—Sex and Age Distribution 


birth and death rates and a multitude of other 
1 life. 


marriage, 


factors that are of great importance in the nationa 


bj) 


The sex and age distributions of a population are basic to most, if not all, other analyses, 


as they influence employment 
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1911 AND l961 


—) OF MALES PER 100 FEMALES 


SURPLUS (+) OR DEFICIENCY ( 


t 


SON 


J] 


YEARS OF AGE 


ed by an excess of males, 


Sex.—The Canadian population has always been characteriz 


although this excess has been greatly modified in recen 


Since Confederation, the 


1911, a census year that fell within 
In the older settled provinces east 


t years. 


peak sex ratio for Canada as a whole was 113 reached in 
a period of heavy immigration; the 1961 ratio was 102. 
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of Manitoba, the ratio varied between 104 in 1911 and 101 in 1961 but in the western pro- 
vinces which were being opened to settlement in the early years of the century the ratio 
changed from a high of 146 in 1911 to 105 in 1961. 


The sex distributions and variations in ratio among the provinces are given for the 
census years 1951, 1956 and 1961 in Table 10. 


10.—Sex Distribution of the Population and Sex Ratio, by Province, 
Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


1951 1956 1961 
Province 
or 
Territory Males Males Males 
Males Females | to 100 Males Females | to 100 Males Females | to 100 
Females Females ‘emales 
No No No No No. No No. No No 


Newfoundland..} 185,143 176,273 105 213,905 201,169 106 234,924 222,929 105 


Jand........ 50, 218 48,211 104 50,510 48,775 104 53,357 51,272 104 
Nova Scotia.... 324,955 317,629 102 353, 182 341,535 103 374,244 362, 763 103 
New Brunswick] 259,211 256, 486 101 279,590 275,026 102 302, 440 295, 496 102 
Quebec......... 2,022,127 | 2,033,554 99 | 2,317,677 | 2,310,701 100 | 2,681,856 | 2,627,355 100 
Ontario.........} 2,314,170 | 2,283,372 101 | 2,721,519 | 2,683,414 101 | 3,134,528 | 3,101,564 101 
Manitoba....... 394, 818 381,723 103 432,478 417,562 104 468,503 453, 183 103 
Saskatchewan. . 434, 568 397, 160 109 458, 428 422,237 109 479, 564 445,617 108 
Alberta......5.. 492,192 447,309 110 585,921 537,195 109 689, 383 642,561 107 
British 

Columbia..... 596,961 568, 249 105 720,516 677,948 106 829,094 799,988 104 
Yukon Territory 5,457 3,639 150 6,924 5, 266 131 8,178 6, 450 127 
Northwest 

Territories... . 9,053 6,951 130 11,229 8,084 139 12,822 10,176 126 


Canada....| 7,088,873 | 6,920,556 102 | 8,151,879 | 7,928,912 103 | 9,218,893 | 9,019,354 102 


Age.—Recent trends in vital rates and immigration have had a considerable effect on 
the age composition of the Canadian people. A high birth rate together with a low death 
rate among children added nearly 2,000,000 to the number of persons under 15 years of age 
between 1951 and 1961, an increase of 46 p.c. The proportion of this group to the total 
population increased from 30.3 p.c. to 34.0 p.c. in the ten-year period. The population of 
working age—those of 15 to 64 years of age—increased more slowly at 22.9 p.c. in the decade 
and the relative proportion of this group declined from 61.9 p.c. to 58.4 p.c. Without the 
influence of immigration in the 1951-61 period, the proportion of this group would have 
been much lower since a large part of it consisted of persons born in the low birth rate 
period of the 1930’s. The proportion of persons 65 years of age or over in 1961 was 7.6 p.c. 
compared with 7.8 p.c. in 1951. 


Table 11 shows the population of Canada classified by five-year age groups and by sex 
for the census years 1951, 1956 and 1961. The provincial distribution by specified age 
group is given for 1961 in Table 12. 
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11.—Male and Female Populations, by Age Group, Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


1951 1956 1961 
Age Group 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
879, 063 843,046 | 1,011,835 971,728 | 1,154,091 | 1,102,310 
713, 873 683, 952 919, 952 887, 101 1,063, 840 1,015, 682 
575,122 555, 661 732,032 702,562 948, 160 907,839 
532,180 525,792 586,635 575, 666 729,035 708, 524 
537,535 551,106 567,179 561,931 587,139 596,507 
552,812 578, 403 605, 836 592,301 613,897 595, 400 
512,557 530,177 602,535 613,750 644,407 627, 403 
503,571 495, 562 555, 763 558, 622 631,072 639, 852 
445, 800 422,767 522,615 502,784 559,996 558,965 
387,708 356,971 455 , 827 422,988 515,516 499 , 800 
ce 240, 461 322,195 381, 835 351,215 442,909 420,279 
55-59 =“ 292, 564 278,126 321,973 307, 271 362,145 343 , 690 
60 - 64 “ 264,324 241, 828 265, 652 259, 265 292,569 291,066 
65-69 “ 228,076 205, 421 237,551 226, 562 239 , 685 247,417 
70-74 “ 160,398 154, 674 187,490 183,218 196,076 206,099 
75-79 “ 94,130 94,261 113,550 113, 948 134, 186 140, 051 
80-84 “ 45, 963 50, 828 55,636 61, 460 69,046 Lis tes 
8 - 89 “ 17,539 22,060 21,688 26,670 27,178 33, 606 
90 years or over 5,197 7,726 6,295 9,870 7,946 12,093 
Motals: ......4cChP Eh «==> bikes 7,088,873 | 6,920,556 | 8,151,879 | 7,928,912 | 9,218,893 | 9,019,354 
12.—Age Distribution of the Population, by Province, Census 1961 
. : 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 
Province or Territory Years Years Years Years Years Years 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland y...05.inales. ck er 67,695 64, 404 59, 464 43, 829 20, 238 52,290 
Prince Edward Island............... 13, 221 12,216 12,264 8,875 6,344 11,049 
NOW ARS COU) esaniciigrle stein tec 91, 239 84,760 80,329 64,239 49,311 87,316 
New Brunswick.......0.-.2...000005 78,560 75, 882 72,745 53,514 87,419 67,477 
QuebeGi,.. 5 0°s:i.s.0:0.n teem enn era 671, 256 624,074 568, 065 467 , 426 369, 6383 735, 825 
Ontariol. ee se... seme eieiis Sehr 740,193 674,519 593, 037 436 , 883 386, 966 882,476 
Manitoba ..0< 00 seems 107,574 101, 382 91,150 70,808 59,007 117,317 
Saskatchewan... seen teeter 118,755 106, 886 94,273 72, 864 56,996 113, 556 
Alberta its 5... aseeee nicer ss eee 179, 888 159, 053 130, 383 99,004 89,154 192,571 
British (Colum bia... bese mit dele ote 186,793 171, 661 150,689 112, 653 95, 230 214, 269 
Yukon Perritory....gs0 sees sec 2,337 1,761 1,187 76 1,109 2,956 
Northwest Territories.............-- 3,890 2,924 2,413 1,699 2,239 4,005 
Canada... ... goaaseunee sere 2,256,401 | 2,079,522 | 1,855,999 | 1,432,559 | 1,183,646 | 2,481,107 
35-44 45-54 55-64 65-69 70+ Total 
Years Years ‘Years Years Years one 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland... x..s..0s ach see okies 48,964 39, 343 24,781 9,684 17,211 457, 853 
Prince Edward Island..............- 11,407 10,501 7, 822 3) 582 7, 348 104, 629 
89,618 75, 881 50, 897 21,341 42,076 737,007 
69, 809 56, 676 38,937 16,216 30,701 597,936 
665, 734 511,334 339, 563 116, 923 189,378 5,259, 211 
866, 563 670, 544 476 , 838 180, 063 328,010 6, 236, 092 
120,774 100, 500 69, 886 28,169 55,119 921,686 
115, 833 97,430 68,018 28,208 57,362 925,181 
172,623 128, 547 87,643 31,724 61,354 1,331,944 
223,818 184, 823 123,535 50,752 114,864 }| 1,629,082 
Yukon Territory..... al 2,118 1,243 677 180 295 14, 628 
Northwest Territories............... 2,629 1,682 923 260 334 22,998 
Canadas conech puis sanceuuses 2,389,885 | 1,878,504 | 1,289,470 487,102 904,052 || 18,238, 247 
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Subsection 6.—Marital Status 


After age and sex, marital status analysis is probably next in importance from a vital, 
economic and social viewpoint. The number of married females between 15 and 45 years 
of age is a most significant factor in the fertility of a population. If the proportion of 
females in this group is low, the expected birth rate will be low. In 1961, 62.9 p.c. of all 
married females were in the 15-44 age group compared with 64.3 p.c. in 1956, 61.2 p.c. in 
1941 and 63.5 p.c. in 1931. 

The high birth rate in the 1951-61 period, besides having a notable effect on the general 
population growth and age composition, has been an influence on the 32.7-p.c. increase in 
the single population. During the same period, the married population increased by 28.2 
p.c. and widowed by 21.0 p.c. Other striking features are the excess of married males 
(largely consisting of male immigrants whose wives had not yet joined them) and the great 
preponderance of widows over widowers. 


The marital status of the population in 1961 is shown in Table 13. 


13.—Marital Status of the Population, by Age Group and Sex, Census 1961 


Age Group and Sex Single Married Widowed | Divorced Total 
No. No. No. No. No. 

NOI OLIN SV CALS oars nlc caletoio: o/c chars pets, here eqelcecese nies M. 3,166,091 = _ _ 3,166,091 
Fr, 3,025, 831 — — — 3,025, 831 

AS 6,191,922 _ _ _— 6,191,922 

15-19 Cee leaden hardier Gaetan Hen na rsees M. 719,727 9,198 88 22 729,035 
14 642,007 61,197 262 58 708,524 

sine 1,361,734 70,395 350 80 1,432,559 

20 - 24 Moen hos SORE oct iste eRe aoe M. 408,005 178,618 233 283 587,139 
soe 241, 435 353, 215 931 926 596, 507 

“1s 649, 440 531, 833 1,164 1,209 1,183, 646 

25 - 34 Bl toa BO ARR HAIER SSE ran M. 293, 298 959, 702 1,864 3,440 1, 258,304 
FP: 158,119 1,051,198 7,407 6,079 1,222,803 

Ai 451,417 2,010, 900 9,271 9,519 2,481,107 

35 - 44 Se OE Os aR Ecc Bens CEM Oe oe eae M. 143,174 1,034, 645 7,527 5,722 1,191,068 
if. 108,573 1,052,760 28,258 9, 226 1,198, 817 

ape 251, 747 2,087, 405 35, 785 14,948 2,389, 885 

45 - 54 Sh sa aan eine Gis aCOSCeeeae M. 100, 426 834,787 17,128 6, 084 958, 425 
Be 91,012 751,129 69,415 8,528 920,079 

T. 191, 438 1,585,916 86,543 14,607 1,878,504 

55 - 64 CoE ae tates «cine eee cote ae ec M. 74,357 540,934 35,390 4,033 654,714 
F. 65,697 439, 436 125,540 4,083 634,756 

Bie 140,054 980,370 160, 930 8,116 1,289,470 

65 - 69 pe AN 5 25's acetone einen M. 26,251 185,739 26,516 1,179 239, 685 
i. 25,019 136, 933 84,579 886 247,417 

lib 51,270 322,672 111,095 2,065 487,102 

ORV EATS: OF ON CLisgers apanie0 2 ods saga «paige seen y by M. 46, 235 276,102 110,761 1,334 434, 432 
iM 47,871 158,711 262, 324 714 469, 620 

at 94,106 434, 813 373,085 2,048 904 , 052 

AN AOS Te. Pe codoat nn be Oresaneneer M. 4,977,564 | 4,019,725 199,507 22,097 9, 218,893 

F. 4,405,564 | 4,004,579 578,716 30,495 9,019,354 

Ts 9,383,128 | 8,024,304 778,223 52,592 | 18,238,247 


Subsection 7.—Ethnic Groups and Birthplaces 


Ethnic Group.—A population made up of diverse ethnic groups gives rise to political, 
social and economic problems quite different in nature from those of one with a more 
homogeneous ethnic composition. These problems are mitigated, however, to the extent 
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that certain groups are more easily integrated than others. It is equally true that the 
different backgrounds of various ethnic groups lend variety and diversity to the national 
life. 

The two basic groups in the Canadian population are the French and British Isles 
ethnic groups, The influence of the French in Canada covers a longer period and with 
the exception of the 1921 Census this group has always exceeded in number any of the 
components of the British Isles ethnic group. 


In 1961, each person was asked the question: “To what ethnic or cultural group did 
you or your ancestor (on the male side) belong on coming to this Continent?”’. The language 
spoken at the time by the person, or his paternal ancestor, was used as an aid in determining 
the person’s ethnic group. The classification is given for 1961 in Table 14 with comparative 
figures for 1951 and 1941. Information on ethnic group was not collected in the 1956 
Census. 


14.—Distribution of the Population by Ethnic Group, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


eS 


Ethnic Group 19411 1951 1961 

No. No. No. p.c. 

5,715,904 6, 709, 685 7,996,669 43.8 

2,968, 402 3,630,344 4,195,175 23.0 

1,267,702 1,489,635 1,753,351 9.6 

1,403,974 1,547,470 1,902,302 10.4 

75, 826 92, 236 145, 841 0.8 

5,526, 964 6,872,889 9,657,195 53.0 

3,483,038 4,319, 167 5,540,346 30.4 

37,715 32,231 106, 535 0.6 

29,711 35,148 61,382 0.3 

42,912 63,959 73,061 0.4 

37,439 42,671 85,473 0.5 

41,683 43,745 59, 436 0.3 

464 , 682 619,995 1,049,599 5.8 

11,692 13,966 0.3 

54,598 60, 460 126, 220 0.7 

21,050 23,307 30, 623 0.2 

112,625 152,245 450,351 2.5 

170,241 181,670 173,344 1.0 

7,789 16,224 27,629 0.2 

si 212, 863 264, 267 429,679 2.4 

NOT WERIAR, 5.2 cece capers scecce seins esse sie oe 100,718 119, 266 148,681 0.8 

OlIGH .. Siasefale aie 0101's ore a aluioloisfefo arelo\slete. stefatets/aix x 167, 485 219, 845 323,517 1.8 

FROMIANIAN ere cG sos oc ceria Sep on nin ole Roldan sre a ate 24,689 23,601 43,805 0.2 

FUUSSIAT <p ictofalo (01s: + 0's o fe elehals. eldte's siolo ohe vielalelaielatn’e 83,708 91,279 119, 168 0.7 

Sedislbnaccnicie cise G sles cwiswieielete Soares deacons 85, 396 97,780 121,757 0.7 

Wi raintan says «feic,0:0.<\0 016 alee aldle ie etolnsie/sistale eteipiaceiai« 305, 929 395,043 473 ,337 2.6 

WUPOslAVIG ae. 0ie +0 «orm -le auteteraternte le ole wnerazateloraibhatete vals 21,214 21,404 68,587 0.4 

Cisne de Ghar ci sles erereiaet Setsbe «/s mtaeyarNoteelpiera, sieeve etoze 9,787 35,616 88,190 0.5 

MatAtle:. o.oc.coccaieince wis saree oe apiets Aeiaie's atoicte aieiere Mibletolciare aes 74,064 72,827 121,753 0.7 

© aTF OBO skits 1010, s.0 cits abalate: sioteisis ave a, «@ipinra Brats ain\elm siefatefe 34,627 32,528 58,197 0.3 

VAPANESE' cfatere. sieve. civieisleielelelo olojole:s\vinis\e le/eistslsiatars ieia,s afelete 23,149 21,663 29,157 0.2 

ORTOP sc cbiic ercicra'e ose (alelotetessis aveinjelaiolsjateyste/e/orelelacetsiztelvyoiets iors 16, 288 18,636 34,399 0.2 

OGher Origins os. 5:6 cies che gles actos > vn sie d Rewind oienje os eich 189,723 354,028 462,630 2.5 

Native Indian and Eskimo...........seeeeeeeeeeees 125, 521 165, 607 220,121 1.2 

INCONG «alate ncn nix ini ceiialdcineinloine ocala eis = anlar ama mao 22,174 18,020 32,127 0.2 

Opher and:notistated s, wea aucd.o0.0.0ssioreg aielelowsis ohetok 42,0282 170,401 210,382 1.2 
PE Be ea a ee ee ee 

1 Excludes Newfoundland. 2 Includes 35,416 half-breeds. 


Birthplace.—Table 15 gives the total population of Canada classified by country of 
birth for the census years 1941, 1951 and 1961, and Table 16 shows the province of birth of 
Canadian-born persons for the same years. For immigrants, the country of birth was 
recorded according to boundaries existing at the date of the census. Information on 
birthplaces was not collected in the 1956 Census. 
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15.—Country of Birth of the Population, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Country 19411 1951 1961 

No. No. No. p.c. 
(Ge EE BROS cit CORSE IGSOS nie SACOG Merci Aes See 9,487, 808 11,949,518 15,393,984 84.4 
Eis textstes WEA LOGS ascve «sf tete late eret x(a. ticle, ai sbeteers waielo law ies aleie.eievapayapeters s 960, 1252 912, 482 969,715 5.3 
Other Commonwealth. ..............+0005 55 dopo nose 43,644 20,567 47, 887 .3 
PBIUTOPOs ois cncccac th onctecsccceecseseasiisesiccecsnevecces 653, 705 801,618 1, 468, 058 8.0 
BAMA ED ESA cta cldcic oe RIA alain) .0lo%e niet veRe Sane okie a loyelels, deve iyoe) ote 's 50,713 37,598 192 0.4 
NEZECH OSLO VA KER itis, s:s.5's.s cieteetentoNG ania olecofeia Sevetesatelas 6 25,564 29,546 35, 743 0.2 
MTU CR aie 9.0 ne Ua he isis, ciais aloo eistaielcs ota joloss arch oyctaye:e « 13,795 15, 650 36,103 0.2 
MEPER DV rate ee Pele sin: siciale «sa bie emote nite ele ols « cleversinners. 28,479 42,693 189,131 1.0 
METECO rsa eee eee akan cine n:cttlote ie telte leie/e cle/s rateaiamiareia 5, 871 8,594 38,017 0.2 
BRAN oak ate 5a (un) avunin (che vermis wiole sa wiele scam oly ss 31,813 32,929 72,900 0.4 
SUN cee osh since Sew oe ans sk, ATMA se fole)ni asd eine Sieh arvarelerese 40, 432 57,789 258,071 1.4 
PSU ORI ATCS Here ciiee <li via,c'4roake eiaie Siete ils ge af6's are lamcenrarers 9,923 41,457 135,033 0.7 
LEAN TCI 8? Shs es Se RnR Ae GHAR AIG Sone SD Atl 155, 400 164, 474 171, 467 0.9 
Scandinavian countries®.. oo... seis. cece eee eee ees 72,473 64,522 74,616 0.4 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics................+ 124, 402 188, 292 186, 653 1.0 
MEROIAVIR etre eetiess eevee REST ee CE Tere re 17, 416 20,912 50, 826 0.3 
OERETE MICODCAID. doo. nsusts cau e le sie che wiei> sfaleidin ata diate) sia's, 77,424 97,162 149, 306 0.8 
44,443 37,145 57,761 0.3 
29,095 24,166 36, 724 0.2 
15,348 12,979 21,037 0.1 
(Urirad SUSU Sh 8886 GSgBee Sane DEBCSSeY Senaae ec Onecenccnaan 312,473 282,010 283, 908 1.6 
PRG CONDETECS sre hi tel stra\s.cisie'obisierisinieiny «:asi9e.erississinie'o's\= 3,512 6,089 16,934 0.1 
PROGAIS eer che deltas neon sist nasieiseseiiaiee 11,506,6554 | 14,009,429 18,238,247 100.0 

1 Excludes Newfoundland. 2 Includes the Republic of Ireland. 3 Includes Denmark, Iceland 

Norway and Sweden. 4 Includes persons whose birthplace was not stated, 


16.—Province of Birth of Canadian-Born Persons, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


A Province or 
Province 1941 1951 1961 iPernitory, 1941 1951 1961 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 


ate 397, 623 497,591 667, 832 817,404 | 1,030,755 
108, 423 117,310 130, 123 479,098 649, 594 965, 425 
568, 797 660, 150 783 , 848 335, 554 514, 651 843, 596 


463,127 549,984 655, 066 12, 267 16,654 26,028 
3,155,549 | 3,881,487 | 4,916,024 
3,123,810 | 3,645,074 | 4,667,159 

570,349 699, 587 878,369 Canada......... 9,487,8081) 11,949,518 | 15,393,984 


1 Includes persons born in Canada whose province of birth was not stated. 


Subsection 8.—Religious Denominations 


In the 1961 Census, enumerators were instructed to record the specific religious body, 
denomination, sect or community reported in answer to the question: ‘‘What is your reli- 
gion?”. Thus it should be noted that census figures do not measure church membership 
or indicate the degree of affiliation with any religious body. As shown by Table 17, close 
to eight out of ten persons in Canada stated that they belonged to one of the three numeri- 
cally largest denominations—Roman Catholic, United Church and Anglican—in 1961. 
The table gives comparative figures for the census years 1941 and 1951; this information 
was not collected in the 1956 Census. 
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17.—Principal Religious Denominations of the Population, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Religious Denomination 1941 1951 1961 
No. No. No. p.c. 

AG VENGISE. 2.2... eta cleltie tials ,« Aielcls ilsiclatetn ois «ibis ctelete,cietelsa 18,485 21,398 25,999 0.1 
Anglican Church of ‘Canadais.rsces.. snicivele velteice (chavs 1,754,368 2,060,720 2,409,068 13.2 
Baptaee of BER BO Re eis a5 2 ee ein ae Meee» 484, 465 519,585 593, 553 3.3 
Greek OLvRodor, Pains is cote bee tatea a eet ON a ae eae 139, 845 172,271 239, 766 1.3 
Jehovals, Witnesses <is0:<.< voi lstotete era rale nl-feieiatelely Aetssere 7,007 34,596 68,018 0.4 
VOWS Meteo aided oetiemte satisc <ciae erntetes sine estar Siaisieie aerate 168,585 204, 836 254, 368 1.4 
Vitheren,.oidis.sWiat s Se tied sins ve lsletelalet Mi eialclaisfale Saiecien y= 401, 836 444,923 662,744 3.6 
Moenrromiitel, .. 22. th olete sac oie.niprniststete io rinteisiese estore cedoeiaete a 111,554 125, 938 152, 452 0.8 
Morin! 2)h. ent cence cares sae ate viele a. ck te eta eiae ws 25,328 32,888 50,016 0.3 
Pentéecostall<t...8Gs a Me -isciaraa tecttetici.« vi auieiselstere metals: « 57,742 95,131 143, 877 0.8 
Presbyterian.... a 830, 597 781,747 818,558 4.5 
Roman Catholic 4,806,431 6,069, 496 8, 342, 826 45.7 
Salvation Army......... 33, 609 70,275 92,054 0.5 
Ukrainian (Greek) Catho: 185, 948 191,051 189, 653 1.0 
United Church of Canada Be 2,208, 658 2,867,271 3,664,008 20.1 
Obhet Mecsiisteve DORAL cic see ofa OR a eialale) Steve aN tees 272,197 317,303 531, 287 2.9 
Wotals 29h. 6.5 bs ses ke bss sists  Taeeeeles 11, 506, 6553 14,009, 429 18,238, 247 100.0 

1 Includes ‘‘Hutterites’’. 2 Includes ‘‘Other Greek Catholic’. 8 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Subsection 9.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


The term “official language” used by the census refers only to the English and French 
languages. ‘Mother tongue” is the language a person first learned in childhood and still 
understands. It should be noted that persons indicated as speaking ‘‘English only” or “French 
only” with respect to official language may also speak other languages and have a mother 
tongue other than English or French. Of the two ‘official languages” in Canada, the 
proportion speaking English only in 1961 was 67.4 p.c., French only 19.1 p.c., both English 
and French 12.2 p.c. and neither English nor French 1.3 p.c. Table 18 shows the distri- 
bution of official language by province. 


18.—Population Speaking One, Both or Neither of the Official Languages, . 
by Province, Census 1961 


. Neither 
: English * 
Province or Territory English Franek and English 
my my, French a 
French 
No. No. No. No. 
450,945 522 5,299 1,087 
95, 296 1,219 7,938 176 
684, 805 5,938 44,987 1,277 
370, 922 112,054 113,495 1,465 
608, 635 3, 254, 850 1,338, 878 56, 848 
5,548,766 95, 236 493, 270 98 , 820 
825,955 7,954 68, 368 19,409 
865, 821 3,853 42,074 18, 433 
1, 253,824 5,534 56, 920 15,666 
one 1,552,560 2,559 57,504 16,459 
Yukon} DRerrttorys 5. Sole ehe-aace soclo week en den nie 13,679 38 825 86 
Northwest Territories iss.<jsjeuidstareisiacs1-001s'0i wnotnrsperpeteiaierrae 18, 554 109 1,614 7,721 
Canadaixiaa oat spies smadeschncerlares 12, 284, 762 3,489, 866 2,231,172 232,447 


The proportion of the population reporting English as their mother tongue in 1961 
was 58.5 p.c. (compared with 59.1 p.c. in 1951), French 28.1 p.c. (29.0 p.c. in 1951) and all 
other mother tongues 13.5 p.c. (11.8 p.c. in 1951). Table 19 shows the numerical and 
percentage distribution by mother tongue for Canada in 1961. 
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19.—Mother Tongues of the Population, Census 1961 


Mother Tongue Number P ae Mother Tongue Number it Eaeiee d 
EAGUSD (cain ss cisissiccccey 10,660,534 58.45 35,035 0.19 
BBOTaG erste erat’ aidielsccistetersieielote'« 5,123,151 28.09 32,632 0.18 
German, or SERRE. 563,713 3.09 28, 866 0.16 

ini 361, 496 1.98 17, 856 0.10 
339, 626 1.86 14,997 0.08 
170,177 0.93 14,304 0.08 
166,531 0.91 14,062 0.08 
161,720 0.89 13,830 0.08 

85,939 0.47 Syrian and Arabic......... 12,999 0.07 
82, 448 0.45 Romanian. 0h. cd. ces< uses 10,165 0.06 
49,099 0.27 8,993 0.05 
44,785 0.25 7,533 0.04 
42,903 0.24 3,040 0.02 
42,546 0.23 48,758 0.27 
40,455 0.22 

40,054 0.22 Canada.sincccccsse- 18, 238,247 100.00 


Subsection 10.—Households and Families 


This Subsection contains a summary of the principal statistics on households and 
families recorded at the 1961 Census; more detailed information may be found in 1961 
Census reports relating to households and families (see also p. 156). 


A household, as defined in the census, consists of a person or a group of persons oc- 
cupying one dwelling.* It usually consists of a family with or without lodgers, employees, 
etc. However, it may consist of a group of unrelated persons, of two or more families 
sharing a dwelling, or of one person living alone. Every person is a member of some 
household and the number of households equals the number of occupied dwellings. 


The total number and the average size of households are given by province for the 
census years 1951, 1956 and 1961 in Table 20. The relatively stable average of persons 


per household indicates an almost equal rate of increase for the dwelling stock as for the 
population. 


ik dwelling is defined as a structurally separate set of living quarters, with a private entrance either from 
outside the building or from a common hall, lobby, vestibule or stairway inside. The entrance must not be through 
another person’s living quarters. 


20.—Households and Persons per Household, by Province, Census Years 1951, 
1956 and 1961 


Average Persons 
Houehos per Household 
Province or Territory 
1951 1956 1961 1951 1956 1961 
No. No. No. No No No. 
Newfoundland PpletiVsisia- ciate Mystere ae beveie os. pat: 70,980 78, 808 87,940 5.0 5.1 5.0 
Prince Edward Island............ a 22,454 22,682 23, 942 4.3 4,2 4.2 
Mlowarscohian ns mocha aa 149, 555 162, 854 175,341 4.2 4.1 4.0 
New Brunswick. ..............c000: Bc 114,007 120,475 132,715 4.4 4.5 4.4 
DOIG). Odean no eae eee ee a 858,784 1,001,264 1,191; 469 4.6 44 4.2 
Ontario AcGo7 086.07 SSAORABE. IB Tae ae ; 1,181,126 1,392,491 1,640, 881 3.8 3.8 3.7 
DenODANeeePOAeE. feos 4< ch cies «00 202,398 217,964 239,754 Bisyé 3.7 cure 
Saskatchewan. .......c..00..ss0+. 221,456 233,664 245, 424 Gaye 3.6 3.6 
DEM maener caciicerctioscesiccchie ao 250,747 294, 047 349, 816 3.6 3.7 3a0 
Bratisin Colum bigeie.--)< ae. - » <i '& 337,777 392,403 459, 534 3.38 3.4 3.4 
Yukon and Northwest Territories x 6,994 7,920 ae 3.8 4,2 
CON TT) Ee ge See Pe a 3,409, 2841 3,923, 646 4,554, 736 4.01 3.9 3.9 


(Se Se SE Reg hae ag Re Le Gale e ee eee ple ee ee 
1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Table 21 shows that in 1961 there was a higher proportion of one- and two-person 
households than a decade previously and a correspondingly lower proportion of the largest- 
sized households. 


21.—Households classified by Number of Persons, Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


Households Percentages of Total 


Persons per Household 


1951! 


1956 


1961 


No. No. No. 


252, 436 308, 613 424,750 7.4 7.9 9.3 
711,110 859, 109 1,012,068 0.9 21.9 22.2 
688, 025 739,390 809, 182 0.2 18.8 17.8 
645,512 742,363 836, 912 8.9 18.9 18.4 
439 , 873 513, 821 604, 261 2.9 13.1 13.3 
268, 238 314,040 372,914 7.9 8.0 8.2 
158,900 180,603 209, 247 4.7 4.6 4.6 
154,540 169,723 189, 447 4.5 4.3 4.2 
90, 650 95,984 95,955 2.7 2.4 2.1 
3,409, 284 3,923,646 4,554,736 100.0 | 100.0 


Average Persons per Household........... 4.0 3.9 3.9 
1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Table 22 gives two classifications of households. The first is by the number of families* 
they include. While the proportion of one-family households has remained relatively 
stable since 1951, that of doubled-up families shows a fairly sharp drop from 6.7 p.c. in 
1951 to 3.7 p.c. in 1961, a possible indication of an easing in the housing situation. The 
proportion of non-family households has increased slightly over the ten-year period—from 
11.3 p.c. to 13.3 p.c. 

The second classification is by number of lodgers. The percentage of households 
with lodgers has continued to decrease but at a much slower pace between 1956 and 1961 
than during the previous five-year period. 


* A family, as defined in the census, consists of a husband and wife (with or without children who have never 
married) or a parent with one or more children never married, living together in the same dwelling. Adopted 
children and stepchildren are counted as own children and, in fact, a family may comprise a man or woman living 
with a guardianship child or ward under 21 years of age. 


22.—Households classified by Number of Families and by Number of 
Lodgers, Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


1951 1956 1961 
Families or Lodgers 
P.C. of P.C. of P.C. of 
No Total No Total No. Total 
Households with— 

O family. 25. bataschoancreiieowioe 385,010 11.3 459,420 Ging: 605, 801 13.3 
Di fe tlys oc css esate acsteistatatetaveiaeieiniars 2,794, 860 82.0 3,259,499 83.1 3,780,992 83.0 
DT-fama ties. « § aches ciderwlere veteite: wala nde 229, 425 6.7 204, 727 5.2 167, 943 3.7 
O Hodgerys ist tien Saks Rartereeie eras 3,081,085 90.4 3,610, 238 92.0 4,210,953 92.4 
eat FS ae eee Seg Se ee ee 171,310 5.0 162,067 4.1 207,518 4.6 
Yang Or ete, FERRO: SCORN COQRONE 6 73,480 2.2 68, 950 1.8 67, 237 1.5 
Slod gers. si eistaciiie un the doce les oisas 83, 420 2.4 82,391 2.1 69,028 1.5 
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The average size of the Canadian family made a further gain between 1956 and 1961, 
continuing the trend of the 1951-56 period. Every province except Quebec and Saskat- 
chewan participated in this increase, as shown in Table 23. 


23.—Families and Persons per Family, by Province, Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


sy Average Persons 
Families per Family 


Province or Territory 


1951 1956 1961 1951 1956 1961 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

NG POMC Gh clei slciausretats seis cis)cies eit cis s(eicie)6 74, 858 82,128 89, 267 4.4 4.6 4.7 
Prince Edward Island............-....05 21,381 21,153 21,969 4.0 4.1 4,2 
RRS CLA oe che sis a's < cic'e' sina He s\¢ alee dciaua® 145,127 154, 243 161,894 3.9 3.9 4.0 
NBweSTUNBWICK. oo icc ccs cnecesscesccesinws 111, 639 116, 623 124, 653 4.1 4.2 4.3 
UG) OE Cann Jt code SODESEn Dene CRO DIGEORE te tor 856,041 970,414 1,103,822 4.2 4.2 4.2 
PURRAR MR et ridin div ais s.c sate muMdma re sss 4 spete + 1,162,772 1,342,572 1,511,478 3.4 3.5 3.6 
DUDS LOIDAC A ats disie saves ais Bets hs.e see settee s 191,268 204, 414 215, 831 3.6 3.6 3.7 
RGSESCCRE WAT c. desc sce s Kemadivies nee teiaiess 196, 188 205,135 211,776 3.7 3.8 3.8 
PRN DOEEA «cts sieiale Gove, sion gales <ieis.0'sieit,s sein eis 223,326 262,922 305, 671 3.7 3.7 3.8 
BritiShy COLUNADIR « .<.6.0/0.95'¢.0:0:5 d1610/5,0105, 505/000 + 299, 845 346,003 394,023 3.3 3.4 3.6 
Yukon and Northwest Territories......... 4,939 5, 893 7,060 3.9 4.1 4.3 
AMADA Tales ceric cdsawencatiemnes 3,287,384 3,711,500 4,147,444 3.7 3.8 3.9 


Closely related to the number of families per household and also an indicator of living 
conditions, is the type of family. In 1961, 94.3 out of every 100 families in Canada were 
maintaining their own households as compared with 92.3 in 1956 and 90.2 in 1951, an 
apparent steady improvement in living conditions. The families not maintaining their 
own households fell into two main sub-categories—families related to the head of the house- 
hold and non-related lodging families. The few who did not fit either of these sub-catego- 
ries were mostly families of employees living in their employer’s household. Table 24 
shows the 1961 distribution of families according to type. 


24.—Families classified by Type and by Province, Census 1961 


4 : Maintaining Not Maintaining Own Household Total 
Province or Territory Own Se ee eg er ra ar aralie Ain ea 
Household | Related Lodging Other Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
WNewionndlandss2.02.....-s% s<ebe 81,068 6,996 1,139 64 8,199 89,267 
Prince Edward Island.............- 20,294 1,455 177 43 1,675 21,969 
INOVANDCOUIA: aoc se..cc.cb sata tle se 149, 876 9,626 2,012 380 12,018 161,894 
New Brunswick..............0.000- 116, 446 7,032 970 205 8,207 124,653 
MPO DOO Hae ae aoe ht oe «dis adlelsala hss 1,051,891 42,777 8, 222 932 51,931 1,103, 822 
OME ETION Ss oces Mel. tedils eeseeliableees 1,405,131 61,376 43,500 1,471 106, 347 1,511,478 
WE ABIGODES awinset anes ¢ ansecdsthaiatte was 204, 406 6,030 4,702 693 11,425 215,831 
Saskatchewan...........secseeseees 204,612 4,385 2,154 625 7,164 211,776 
JASE UCT Eh ie coe CBR ER RIGO Se aa 293, 609 7,197 3,431 1,434 12,062 305,671 
British Columbia...............005: 377,596 9,936 5,973 518 16,427 394,023 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 6,600 310 136 14 460 7,060 


Cannday ec... abies = s 3,911,529 157,120 72,416 6,379 235,915 4,147,444 
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There were 7,777,137 children in families in 1961. These are limited by definition to 
children never married and under 25 years of age who were living with their parents or 
guardians at the time of the census. In Table 25, the number of children is classified to 
show the number in each of four separate age groups corresponding roughly to pre-school- 
age children, those of elementary school age, those at the secondary school level, and those 
of college or working age. 


25.—Children Living at Home classified by Age Group and by Province, Census 1961 


_— ris 15-18 Years 19-24 Years ea 
Province or Territory ees = ee oe 
6 Years Years Living 
Total At School Total At School atiElaie 
No No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland........... 80, 245 109,020 32,582 21,004 16,827 1,522 238, 674 
Prince Edward Island.... 15,550 21,563 6,626 4,465 3,606 600 47,345 
Nova Scotia.....ssscsee. 107,627 144,950 45,611 32,907 23,000 4,036 321, 188 
New Brunswick.......... 93,231 131, 102 39, 668 27,329 19,746 3,660 283,747 
Quebeeimere cs cakanticcemne. 789 , 382 1,042,937 353, 764 209,975 240,275 34,464 || 2,426,358 
OMGETIO aaa stots ib acie cine 874,318 1,111,981 321, 482 245,421 179,622 45,625 || 2,487,403 
MsnitoDg..c.c0 50 sstiacs as sie 127,250 169,016 51,530 39,156 26,775 5,883 374,571 
Saskatchewan ........... 134,502 176,645 53,033 41,991 23,396 5,736 387,576 
PA Sr g Ce Ce ein te Airtel Oe 212,114 250, 672 70, 686 57,259 32, 882 8,351 566, 354 
British Columbia........ 220, 347 281,698 83, 272 68, 346 42,081 11,714 627,398 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories vases sss 'sreie's 7,158 6,985 1,554 861 826 91 16,523 
Canada.......... 2,661,724 | 3,446,569 | 1,059,808 748,714 609, 036 121,682 || 7,777,137 


In Table 26, families are classified by age of family head and in Table 27 they are 
divided into two groups—those consisting of a husband and wife with or without children, 
which included 92 p.c. of all families in 1961, and those consisting of one parent only with 
one or more children. The latter group is classified further according to the marital status 
and sex of the family head; widowed heads comprised three fifths of the group. 


26.—KFamilies classified by Age of Head and by Province, Census 1961 


prvinesorteriory | bic, | Sah | SSS | Sah | Steer | eth 
No. No No. No No. No 

Newfoundland.............0.0s0000e 24, 886 22,014 19,010 11,784 11,573 89, 267 
Prince Edward Island.............. 5,025 4,716 4,735 3,364 4,129 21,969 
NovalScotia. fctictdess seteteewiees ss 42,537 39,003 34,716 21,632 24,006 161, 894 
Newrbrunswielenac.s sceptics sere 32,085 30,708 26, 454 16,998 18, 408 124, 653 
Qeebecs A... desta is wsiicn ewe emecclss 312,469 288,173 233, 214 150,472 119,494 1,103,822 
Ontario.....2..: 425,113 390,093 312,500 206, 638 177,134 1,511,478 
Manitoba 54,220 52,224 45, 868 30,946 32,573 215,831 
Saskatchewan.... 51,471 49,743 44,532 30,754 35,276 211,776 
Albertaysstig.erss 93,062 77,061 60,072 39, 648 35, 828 305, 671 
British Columbia 101, 434 97,652 85,181 52,320 57, 486 394,023 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 2,859 1,936 1,247 653 365 7,060 

Canadatiies....4 Wiens. 1,145,161 | 1,053,323 867,479 565,209 516,272 4,147,444 
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27.—Families classified by Marital Status and Sex of Family Head, by Province, Census 1961 


Families with Only One Parent at Home 
Families 
Province with Total 
or Husband | Widowed Head | Married Head | Divorced Head Total! Maries 
Territory and Wife ms 
at Home 
Male | Female} Male | Female} Male | Female} Male | Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland. . 80,916 | 1,496 4,426 621 1,489 7 34 | 2,224 6,127 89, 267 
Prince Edward 
MI Goss sais a sisi 19,601 335 1,206 165 541 6 26 540 1,828 21,969 
Nova Scotia.... 144, 326 2,174 8,560 1,486 4,214 125 388 8,955 13,613 161,894 
New Brunswick. 112,901 1,572 6,050 871 2,569 78 315 2,620 9,132 124, 653 
Quebec.......... 1,008,004 | 14,511 53,097 7,709 17, 423 211 1,205 | 23,073 72,745 || 1,103,822 
ONGATIO“ «0.3. ee 1,392,346 | 12,566 56,454 | 9,946 31,121 1,016 5,404 | 24,333 94,799 | 1,511,478 
Manitoba....... 197,146 2,086 9, 267 1,267 4,578 125 708 | 3,647 15,038 215, 831 
Saskatchewan .. 194,708 2,174 8,627 1,276 3, 633 106 470 | 3,732 13,336 211,776 
Alberta......... 282,350 | 2,294 10,271 1,832 6,046 363 1,554 | 4,689 18, 632 305, 671 
British 
Columbia..... 361,394 | 2,828 13,315 | 2,465 9,335 587 2,877 6,158 26,471 394,023 
Yukon and 
Northwest 
Territories.... 6, 334 118 230 91 171 ( 24 232 494 7,060 
Canada.....| 3,800,026 | 42,154 | 171,503 | 27,679 | 81,120 | 2,631 13,005 | 75,203 | 272,215 || 4,147,444 


Tk SC 


1 Includes a few families with heads never married. 


Section 2.—Intercensal Surveys 


Intercensal estimates of the populations of Canada and of the provinces have many 
uses. They are necessary to the calculation of costs of certain economic and social 
legislation. Business, educational and welfare organizations utilize population estimates 
in planning future development. They constitute a base for vital statistics rates, per 
capita figures of production and trade, and other analyses. They also have been found 
useful for estimating labour force and other population characteristics of data collected 
in sample surveys. 


Estimates are constructed for the total population of Canada and for each province 
and become available about the date to which they apply—June 1 of each year. Popula- 
tion estimates by province are also available on a quarter-year basis. The estimates of 
population begin with the preceding census counts, to which are added the births of the 
intervening census year or years and from which the deaths are subtracted; immigrants 
are added and emigrants subtracted. No complete information is available on emigration. 
The DBS receives yearly from the United States the number of persons who gave Canada 
as country of last permanent residence before entering the United States as immigrants 
(see Chapter on Immigration and Citizenship, Part I, Section 3) and from the Registrar- 
General of Britain the number of emigrants from Canada arriving by sea to take up per- 
manent residence in that country. Such data, however, are not available from other 
countries but, as indicated by partial data from United Nations sources, the proportion 
of total emigrants to all other countries is small. Family allowance statistics showing 
the number of migrant families by provinces are used in estimating interprovincial shifts 
in population (see Table 3, p. 159). 
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The following statement shows the data used in preparing the revised population 
estimates for the years 1957 to 1960 and the annual estimate for 1962. The next succeeding 
census serves as a basis for revision of the annual estimates of each intercensal period. 


From June 1 to May 81 of Next Year 


Population 
Year at June 1 Births' Deaths) Immigrants Residual? 
No. No. No. No. No. 

1956 Censuses... tise colts «/si0'09 sates 16,081,000 461,000 132,000 255,000 55,000 
ROD 1S aiete aioseicta cicierstol cele! a7scais sieietetsters 16,610,000 471,000 138, 000 194,000 57,000 
MODS. Cet ate ses cloisinists cisiesd Be scics 17,080, 000 474,000 139,000 116,000 48,000 
BOBO Pee rcia(aicieisisieilciaiajaieialersfetoeteteteiers 17, 483,000 477,000 138,000 106,000 58,000 
LQG O i oivscicte csctpiais/oisrsjoseiziorciefsvpatase overs 17,870,000 479,000 141,000 89,000 59,000 
1961 Consus: is: Mspeseiesis'si se ayes 18, 238, 000 476,000 141.000 70,000 73,000 
G62 sete steveve's victors s1ba)- b/s cre 18,570,000 470,000 145,000 79,000 78,000 


1 Final figures used where available and registrations substituted for the remaining period. 
2 Mainly emigration. 


28.—Annual Estimates of Population, by Province, as at June 1, 1951-63 


Norr.—At every census the previous post-censal estimates, made at June 1 each year, are adjusted to the newly 
recorded population figures. Figures for 1951, 1956 and 1961 are census figures. Figures for 1867-1904 will be found 
in the 1936 Year Book, p. 141; for 1905-30 in the 1946 edition, p. 127; for 1931-40 in the 1952-53 edition, p. 143; and 
ice atx hanes 1961 edition, p. 165. Figures for 1867-1951 will also be found in Census of Canada 1961, Vol. X, 

ppendix : 


Year Nfid. | P.E.I.} N.S. N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |Yukon|N.W.T.| Canada 


7000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | ’000 | 000 | ’000 | 000 | ’000 "000 


1951........ 361 98 643 516 | 4,056 | 4,598 776 832 939 | 1,165 9 16 | 14,009 
Se ee 374 100 653 526 | 4,174 | 4,788 798 843 973 | 1,205 9 16 | 14,459 
LOSS cone 383 101 663 533 | 4,269 | 4,941 809 861 | 1,012 | 1,248 9 16 | 14,845 
1954....... 395 101 673 540 | 4,388 | 5,115 823 873 | 1,057 | 1,295 10 17 | 15,287 
1O5D ore: «2,15 406 100 683 547 | 4,517 | 5,266 839 878 | 1,091 | 1,342 11 18 |} 15,698 
A956 02 .t8: 415 99 695 555 | 4,628 | 5,405 850 881 | 1,123 | 1,399 12 19 | 16,081 
NOS 7. Sisinee 424 99 701 562 | 4,769 | 5,636 862 880 | 1,164 | 1,482 12 19 | 16,610 
LL oeagene 432 100 709 571 | 4,904 | 5,821 875 891 | 1,206 | 1,538 13 20 | 17,080 
1959) senlass 441 101 719 582 | 5,024 | 5,969 891 907 | 1,248 | 1,567 13 21 || 17,483 
1960....... 448 103 727 589 | 5,142 | 6,111 906 915 | 1,291 | 1,602 14 22 || 17,870 
1961....... 458 105 737 598 | 5,259 | 6,236 922 925 | 1,332 | 1,629 14 23 || 18,238 
1962....... 470 106 746 607 | 5,366 | 6,342 935 930 | 1,370 | 1,659 15 24) 18,570 
1963.......] 481 107 756 614 | 5,468 | 6,448 950 933 | 1,405 | 1,695 15 24} 18,896 


Because of the growing interest in the expanding population of the larger metropolitan 
areas of Canada, estimates for these areas have been prepared as of June 1, 1962. These 
are shown in Table 29 with the census counts for June 1, 1961; the estimates relate to the 
boundaries established for the 1961 Census. As in the preparation of intercensal popu- 
lation estimates for provinces, the births occurring in the metropolitan areas between 
June 1, 1961 and June 1, 1962 were added to the population at the census date, and deaths 
subtracted. Immigrants over this period reporting these metropolitan areas as places of 
destination were added and allowances were made for losses in population by emigration. 
Also, the net in-movement or out-movement caused by internal migration was calculated 
from family allowance and other data. 


The falling off in the rate of population growth for the whole of Canada between June 
1, 1961 and June 1, 1962, caused by declining immigration and a slight fall in the birth 
rate, is also reflected in the growth rate for the metropolitan areas. 
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29.—Estimated Population of Major Metropolitan Areas! as at June 1, 1962, 
compared with 1961 Census 


. Census Estimate : Census Estimate 
Metropolitan Area? | yure1, 1961 | June 1, 1962 Metropolitan Area? | june 1, 1961 | June 1, 1962 
No. No. No. No. 

Wl panyaeesecs snc ho divers 279, 062 290,000 357,568 366, 000 

eo menion ae te eee eae Mey 4 1,824, 481 1,869, 000 
RIL GOWNS ss oreteywie)s 0, €6)s:s sine 5 4 

Pioation kt 181/283 185/000 ceed 798,000 

nIeNees soc05 Meso: 2,109,509 2,156, 000 193,365 194,000 

Ottawa ses. coke cone. 429,750 446,000 475,989 483, 000 


= a i See 6 oe —— EE eee 


! With 100,000 or more population in the city proper at the 1961 Census. 2 Areas as of the 1961 Census. 


Table 30 gives estimates of the population of Canada and the provinces by age group 
and sex as of June 1, 1962. The method followed in preparing these estimates was much 
the same as that used in calculating the population estimates, described on p- 181. These 
estimates are subject to revision as soon as data from the next census are available. 


30.—Estimated Population classified by Age Group and Sex, by Province, 
as at June 1, 1962 


0-4 Years 5-9 Years 10-14 Years 15-19 Years 
Province or Territory 
Females | Males | Females| Males | Females| Males | Females 
000 000 "000 000 000 000 000 
34.3 32.5 31.8 31.2 80.1 23.6 23.5 
6.6 6.2 6.0 6.3 6.1 4.9 4.6 
45.0 43.8 41.5 41.8 39.9 34.7 32.6 
38.7 38.6 37.0 37.8 36.5 29.3 27.9 
328.7 323.2 309.4 297.3 285.2 248.0 242.0 
367.2 349.3 333.6 315.6 300.0 237.1 225.9 
53.4 52.1 49.8 47.8 46.0 38.1 36.3 
56.1 54.9 52.2 49.3 47.4 38.9 36.9 
90.3 83.6 79.1 70.3 67.0 53.4 51.3 
92.5 89.1 85.2 80.0 76.8 61.5 58.5 
1.2 0.9 0.9 0.7 0.6 0.4 0.4 
2.1 1.6 1.5 1.3 1.3 0.9 0.8 
(OTT Ee a 1,169.3 1,116.1 1,075.8 1,028.0 979.4 936.9 770.8 740.7 
20-24 Years 25-34 Years 35-44 Years 45-54 Years 
Males | Females} Males | Females| Males | Females| Males | Females 
000 000 000 000 000 "000 000 ‘000 
16.2 16.0 27.5 25.1 25.9 23.3 21.6 19.1 
3.5 3.2 5.6 5.3 5.7 5.6 5.6 5.1 
26.4 24.5 43.8 42.6 44.1 44.8 40.1 37.3 
19.8 19.5 33.2 33.4 34.6 35.0 29.8 28.0 
188.4 195.8 364.6 369.0 336.4 344.5 261.7 262.1 
192.0 197.8 438.3 427.2 440.3 442.4 347.6 336.4 
30.3 29.8 59.3 56.4 59.8 61.3 52.0 50.6 
29.2 28.3 56.7 53.2 57.9 56.7 51.1 47.5 
44.9 45.6 100.4 92.9 89.9 87.3 69.1 64.1 
48.7 48.7 109.5 101.8 110.7 115.1 96.1 94.0 
0.6 0.4 A: 2) 1:3 1.0 Ore 0.5 
1.2 0.9 2.5 1.7 1.6 Bil 1.1 0.7 
601.2 610.5 1,243.1 1,209.8 1,208.2 1,218.1 976.5 945.4 
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30.—Estimated Population classified by Age Group and Sex, by Province, 
as at June 1, 1962—concluded 


55-64 Years 65-69 Years 70 + Years All Ages 
Province or Territory 
Males | Females | Males | Females | Males | Females |} Males | Females 
7000 ”000 "000 000 000 000 000 7000 

Newfoundland.........-..- ioe 12.2 4.9 4.9 8.9 8.7 241.0 229.0 
Prince Edward Island..... 4.1 3.7 1.8 1.8 3.6 3.9 §4.1 51.9 
INOVS, BCOUR. +c, sc5snncs se 26.4 25.4 10.4 10.9 20.2 22.8 378.7 367.3 
New Brunswick........... 19.9 19.7 8.0 8.2 15.0 16.4 306.7 300.3 
DHOWEC Fr ce iew ce cassie anss 173.0 178.2 57.7 61.9 90.3 104.9 2,684.3 2,681.7 
Ontariod |. Ask eed oe 243.6 243.5 86.9 95.4 148.3 187.5 3,185.1 3,156.9 
Manttobacts. ith ie teas 36.7 34.9 14.1 14.0 28.5 27.9 474.6 460.4 
Saskatchewan......-...... 36.9 32.1 14.8 12.9 32.4 26.1 480.6 449.4 
Allbertaty. scence sees sees 49.4 41.4 1752) 14.9 34.3 28.8 707.3 662.7 
British Columbia.......... 66.5 60.5 24.6 25.6 59.6 57.3 843.0 816.0 
Yukon Territory.......... 0.5 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.2 _ 8.4 6.6 
Northwest Territories..... 0.6 0.4 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 13.3 10.7 

Canada: oo .s.ca cscs 670.7 652.3 240.7 250.7 441.4 484.4 9,377.1 9,192.9 


Section 3.—The Native Peoples of Canada 


The Indians* 


Approximately one of every hundred Canadians is registered as an Indian by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. This number includes all persons with a 
paternal ancestor of Indian race who have chosen to remain under Indian legislation. 
In the aggregate, the Indians are grouped into 556 bands and occupy or have access to 
2,239 reserves having a total area of 5,918,279 acres. 


About 26 p.c. of the Indians reside away from reserves, including those in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories for whom reserves have not been set aside. Many Indians, 
both on and off reserves, have specialized in various professions, trades and agricultural 
pursuits. Others have fitted into the economy of the areas in which they live in a wide 
range of occupations. More than 260 Indians are employed by the Indian Affairs Branch 
of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, 111 of them as teachers. In the 
northern and other outlying areas, hunting, fishing and trapping remain an important 
means of livelihood for Indians. 


Subject to special provisions in the Indian Act, all laws of general application are 
applicable to Indians. Indians are liable for taxation of property held off a reserve as 
well as of any income they earn off a reserve. They may vote in federal elections on the 
same basis as other citizens and in provincial elections where the electoral laws of the 
provinces permit. Indians are free to enter into contractual obligations and may sue 
and be sued. However, their real and personal property situated on a reserve is exempt 
from seizure except on suit by another Indian. 


* Revised in the Information Division, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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31.—Indian Land in Reserves and Number of Bands, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1962 


Province or Territory Bands Reserves || Total Area 
No. No. acres 

TCR MEI WATS LAT Co ches sepeseheso tars icnaial apshteies Sis dvafoyaias gle ities asebeietle ol ele eitsdiarscele 1 4 2,741 
NaN ca COA A sles fa che te acc atoet aturcicle austao Meike, Meiseaiclesssvicssicbuss siessfo Savoia de 11 43 25,404 
ESRB TITAS WAC LenB acs als ofc" pt dB ve ake asaya oyacehabeiedvrsjatasafSfers oli ve:d o sieboteiads se maces 15 23 37,671 
Ne Lae artery isis Ese) ers) shore (sisted stoih apmicielaaar eves Miia oieas Pueuss Siw ie wicleheie Sheie dae 41 26 178,971 
BOD aE LOE Yate SPS ooo office, 305s alotose Sho (5.6rs « Ais Ess cisunla hee aE © wrasetoue ls @ BBhears Pid 163 1,555,732 
BYeaRNLO DAR ce Ma eisiccas cision a srajssehs arabetcts e sieinatsra ett cinta ee es ches etn. 50 107 524,015 
Bice HO WAU Mer Rr eie. EEG acne sbi cake oun atresia r cits chepict nc cts. addicted 67 120 1,207, 250 
ENO A he86s uc ABMS SOR OSI Satis AE SEES ARS He MAP ah = a ae 41 87 1,561, 868 
BSPu rai © OLN TMOG seh «fats ve i-3 siecesatticte fe cs theo AA) eek es oleate de ec coca 189 1,619 817,957 
BYAMCONWN ETIVORY os wicca Hee os ck feces ee eee ee ees RES UE RIES 14 211 4,739 
INSEEHIWiES UL EITTLONICS s-faes we we alas ae ee ace SOSA Te os Le hee eee 16 261 1,931 

POE ais ies 09 cs cfs aco che clap. Bes eres ka vets oh « oR dee sok s aah 556 25209 5,918,279 


1 Tndian settlements only. 


A Departmental census of Indian population is taken every five years and the numbers 
recorded at the three latest censuses—1949, 1954 and 1959—are given in Table 32; the 
figures for 1960 and 1961 are taken from band membership lists kept for administrative 
purposes by the Indian Affairs Branch. 


32.—Indian Population, by Province, Departmental Censuses 1949, 1954 and 1959 
and Estimates 1960 and 1961 


Province or Territory 1949 1954 1959 1960! 1961! 
No. No. No. No. No. 

Renincoyiidl ward islands." steele tsncres ce teen 278 272 341 343 348 
Berar Cotiae ee Theis cess bink Nan anvaie idiseise 2,641 3,002 3,561 3,630 3,746 
BNSIVAISTUNS WICKS; «claciisiesinozslol> wete’s ale 2aeds gates’ 2,139 2,629 3,183 3,280 3,397 
ICDC = 3.5 URES A. Se. SRD, al 15,970 17,574 20, 453 21,154 21,970 
CHIE. coe ae GaN aa Oe nen RE SEAT Ener 34,571 37, 255 42,668 43,767 44,765 
POODLE tern ee 17,549 19,684 23,658 24,608 25, 681 
BMSUBUCHOWAT ac tasters ic fr cck holo cece 16,308 18,750 23,280 24,278 25,334 
ALORERT 5 36 38 BRO coon EL aa oe oe eee Mees 13, 805 15,715 19, 287 20,053 20,931 
PEMMISHUC OLUMD IA... daasiepcesvescMeedeeececn ee. 27,936 31,086 36, 229 87,375 38, 616 
Borsa Oe OT cate fa a:o.c)sjaisjasansbssos,eesdissejacliaensesese 1,443 1,568 1,868 1,923 2,006 
Northwest Territories.............sescecscsseevs 3,772 4,023 4,598 4,758 4,915 

PR OLAIS acs riaiaites coe Peters bsciapcete « ae akea 136, 407 151,558 179,126 185,169 191,709 


1 As at Dec. 31. 


The 1959 Indian population in each province is classified by age group and sex in 
Table 33. The rapid growth of that population in recent years is indicated by the fact 
that in 1959 more than 56 p.c. of the Indians were under 21 years of age compared with 
42 p.c. of the population of Canada as a whole. Religious denominations of the Indian 
population are given in Table 34. 
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33.—Indian Population classified by Age Group and Sex, by Province, 
Departmental Census 1959 


0-5 Years 6-15 Years 16-20 Years 21-64 Years 
Province or Territory 


Males | Females | Males | Females | Males | Females} Males | Females 


No No No. No No. No No No. 

Prince Edward Island..... 36 28 32 36 23 17 80 66 
Nova Scotia. ....38....0.- 329 291 462 460 177 162 763 645 
New Brunswick........... 363 335 414 404 144 146 673 549 
ORCC O vias ch cee maine nnie 1,805 1,851 2,314 2,293 918 945 4,764 4,280 
Ontario nee citi canes 4,057 3,992 5, 224 5,108 1,989 2,049 9,220 8,147 
Banta. cs.ne,s-aisnsinpaiors 2,765 2,709 3,195 3,121 1,148 1,127 4,633 3,916 
Saskatchewan............. 2,888 2,867 3,063 3,080 1,071 1,098 4,334 3,956 
0 ee OS. eee 2,386 2,313 2,563 2,661 901 980 3,537 3,110 
British Columbia......... 3,955 3,994 4,866 4,740 1,808 1,840 7,235 6,214 
Yukon Territory.......... 215 191 215 258 83 89 380 332 
Northwest Territories... .. 428 485 566 527 203 223 1,002 869 

WOtals et cette sc 19,227 19,056 22,914 22,688 8,465 8,676 36, 621 32, 084 

65-69 Years 70 + Years Not Stated All Ages 


Males | Females| Males | Females} Males | Females |} Males | Females 


No No No No No. No No No. 

Prince Edward Island..... 2 2 5 5 2 7 180 161 
Nova Scotia vos een. deer 34 23 57 45 47 66 1,869 1,692 
New Brunswick........... 23 17 41 33 16 25 1,674 1,509 
Quebee? a acc.euummorneeer 242 159 354 345 47 136 10,444 10,009 
ONBtAIIO. access seen 403 343 788 699 213 436 21,894 20,774 
Manitoba tik sists eserves vas 179 149 317 320 f 64 12,252 11,406 
Saskatchewan............. 194 136 290 254 6 43 11,846 11,434 
Alberta:setechis casnniosees 170 90 243 216 43 74 9,843 9,444 
British Columbia......... 293 226 542 460 10 46 18,709 17,520 
Wukon Derritory;..c0..c00- 8 21 37 37 — 2 938 
Northwest Territories..... 57 36 77 86 16 23 2,349 2,249 

"Motals'sctoargeccclejaaveeee 1,605 1,202 2,751 2,500 415 922 91,998 87,128 


34.—Religious Denominations of the Indian Population, by Province, 
Departmental Census 1959 


. . Other All 
Province or . . United Pres- Roman we oan Not 
Territory Anglican | Baptist Church | byterian | Catholic Cate Aboriginal Stated eos 
No No No. No No. No No. No No 
PBA. fee, 0.108 _ _ _ _— 340 _ _ 1 341 
N.S. erates _ _— 6 _— 3,531 2 — 22 3,561 
NeBitaictee acs =_ _— 1 _— 3,022 _ _ 160 3,183 
Queiae mecccon 3,952 784 2 14,827 219 215 449 20,453 
Ont. asuvd: ae 12,232 2,865 6,836 892 14,734 674 2,501 1,934 42,668 
Wane. ccucmetas 6,99 = 5,899 1,025 9,126 306 82 221 23,658 
Sasks:.is07he. 6,915 54 2,015 66 12,462 59 1,170 239 23,280 
Altadon. aie 2,486 143 2,127 26 13, 853 437 207 19, 287 
BC. anda.ager 5 6,900 _ 6, 852 6 21,077 1,117 = 277 36,229 
Nulktonic, sciaect- 1,331 93 _ _ 438 _ _ 6 1,868 
ge SES 778 _ _ 1 3,553 _ — 266 4,598 


Totals....... 41,543 3,160 24,520 2,318 96,963 25814 4,026 3,782 | 179,126 
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Administration.—Pursuant to the British North America Act, the administration 
of Indian Affairs, which had been under the management of several provinces, came under 
the jurisdiction of the Government of Canada. Since January 1950, Indian affairs have 
been the responsibility of a Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 

The Indian Affairs Branch is composed of a headquarters staff at Ottawa, nine regional 
offices, and 89 field agencies. Specialists in such matters as education, economic develop- 
ment, resource management, social welfare, and engineering and construction are attached 
to headquarters and regional staffs. Liaison is maintained with the Indian and Northern 
Health Services of the Department of National Health and Welfare, the federal agency 
concerned with the medical care of Indians. 

It is the primary function of the Indian Affairs Branch to administer the affairs of 
Indians in a manner that will enable them to participate fully in the social and economic 
life of the country. To this end, the Branch has brought into effect a wide range of pro- 
grams in the fields of education, economic development, social welfare and community 
development. Underlying administrative duties of the Branch include the management 
of Indian reserves and surrendered lands, the administration of band funds, estates manage- 
ment, enfranchisement of Indians and the administration of treaty obligations. 


Education.—Nearly 46,600 Indians are enrolled in schools throughout the country. 
Approximately one third of these attend provincial and private schools, the cost of tuition 
being assumed by the Federal Government. As a further encouragement to the integration 
of Indian children in non-Indian schools, grants are made toward the cost of any new or 
supplementary construction required by their admission. 


There are four types of Indian schools, all operated at the expense of the Government. 
On most reserves, day schools have been established to provide education for children 
who live at home. Residential schools are operated to care for orphaned children, children 
from broken homes, and for those who, because of isolation or other reasons, are unable to 
attend day schools. Seasonal schools have been established for the children of migratory 
families, particularly in the Far North. The fourth type of school gives instruction to 
children confined to hospital. 


All standard classroom supplies and authorized textbooks are provided in Indian 
schools. Financial assistance for pupils attending non-Indian schools varies from payment 
of tuition fees for some to full maintenance for others. Promising senior students are 
awarded scholarships to attend university or vocational school and scholarships are given 
to those who show promise in the arts. 


35.—Enrolment of Indian Pupils classified by Type of School and by Grade, 
School Year 1961-62 


Grade 
4 Tech- | Profes- 
Classification Kinder-| 1 7-8 9-13 | nical | sional Total 
garten J 
ooo a a a a | [a a a a ee ee 
No No No. No. No No No 
Day BCROOL TAI es WEIS nse eh RTE ORR TIOL, 2,595 | 16,250 1,969 82 _ _- 20,896 
Residential school boarders attending classes at 
residential BONGOIS™ ener ot cape otis cece 466 | 6,293 1,127 505 _— _ 8,391 
Day pupils attending classes at residential schools... 342 | 1,713 265 9 _— — 2,329 
GUE MEC HOO lee) Men h ences ctv eh tars, Sahl Natale a A oc nea 512 
Be OSD UENSCHOOM ra ch clits, caaaeene eld Mates | vant) oy, aap a od nas 263 227 
Provincial, private or territorial school............. 157 | 8,490 | 2,337] 2,785 354 118 |} 14,2412 
DObalss LHI e etd deed anlelaceinsrte septs 3,560 | 32,746 | 5,698 | 3,381 354 118 || 46,5962 
1 Includes resident boarders attending Indian day schools, numbering 324. 2 Excludes 1,616 children 


of school age for whom full information is not available. 
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36.—Indian Pupils Attending Provincial, Private or Territorial Schools, classified 
by Grade or Type of Training, by Province, School Year 1961-62 


Grade or 
Type of P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.}| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |N.W.T.|Yukon||Canada 
Training 


No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


12} — 21 28 39 22 — 35 _ — 157 

12 3 106 249 155 234 141 610 322 26 1,858 

21 2 95 208 130 193 131 486 204 22 1,492 

13 3 110 219 107 160 123 421 140 20 1,317 

19 6 107 227 83 158 132 393 138 19 1, 283 

27 11 126 251 105 130 123 389 98 49 1,310 

23 18 150 254 102 98 140 326 78 41 1,230 

31 25 152 246 101 80 125 443 38 43 1,285 

14 19 208 176 81 69 78 344 28 35 1,052 

30 21 105 414 69 131 144 395 18 18 1,349 

11 8 60 204 56 55 36 259 5 11 705 

17 8 84 107 17 34 32 167 3 4 423 

9 5 7f 72 6 29 36 107 4 3 278 

— _ _ 20 _ _ _ 10 _ _ 30 

2 1 10 2 — 2 1 7 — _— 25 

1 1 3 1 2 — — 1 — _ 9 

1 1 3 2 _ _ — _— _ — 8 

_ _ 3 _ — 1 — —_ — — 4 

— —_— — 1 — _ —_— 1 — — 2 

_ — 1 1 _ — — _ _ _ 2 

Teacher training..... — _ = 8 10 1 3 — 3 _ _ 25 
Nurse training....... — 2); — 1 7 2 4 2 2 _ _ 20 
Nurses’ aide......... = _ _ 1 3 _ 3 5 il — _— 23 
Commercial,........ — 4 3 3 14 6 il 10 12 15 _ 78 
Tradesti) shee fine. 1 16 14 14 29 12 24 8 26 11 — 155 
Blind and deaf....... _ Lj 2 12 10 4 1 4 2 _ 36 
Ober Jacraniicetie ts ais _ _ _ _— 44 13 5 5 18 _— — 85 
Totals.......... 10 | 266) 149 | 1,330 | 2,801 | 1,097 | 1,450 | 1,273 | 4,470 | 1,104 291 || 14,241 


Not graded.......... — (| 277 968 7 63 43 187 a — 1,616 


Economic Development.—With a view to providing for all Indians the opportunity 
to earn satisfactory incomes, the Indian Affairs Branch has instituted a number of programs 
in the field of economic development. These programs give special attention to the place- 
ment of Indians in employment; the promotion of agriculture and stock-raising on reserves; 
the fostering of Indian enterprise and the provision of loans; home industries and handi- 
crafts; the management of fur, fish and wildlife resources; and assistance to Indians in 
developing other resources on or within access of the reserves. 

The Employment Placement Program has the objective of developing job opportun- 
ities for Indians and promoting their employment in a wider range of occupations. Place- 
ment Officers are attached to Branch Regional Offices at Vancouver, Edmonton, Saskatoon, 
Winnipeg, North Bay, Toronto, Quebec, Amherst and Fort Smith, and are also located at 
The Pas, London, Calgary and Whitehorse. In addition, the facilities of the National 
Employment Service are utilized in placing Indians in both urban and rural employment. 


Under the fur resources rehabilitation and management program, which has been 
carried on for some time in co-operation with various provinces, beaver production in 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec has risen steadily. Total Indian income 
from trapping in the 1961-62 season was approximately $6,750,000. 


Commercial fishing by Indians is also of considerable economic importance. In 
recent years, the lake catch has been valued at approximately $1,000,000 per annum and 
coastal fishing at about $4,000,000 per annum, with further yearly earnings of about 
$750,000 from the packing, canning and processing of fish products. 
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A $1,000,000 revolving fund has been set aside by the Government as a source of 
credit for reserve Indians. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1962, 120 loans totalling $177,029 
were approved, most of them for agricultural purposes. 


Welfare.—A public assistance program is provided by the Indian Affairs Branch to 
assist Indians to realize an adequate standard of living. Training and selected placement 
facilities are available in the field of rehabilitation for the physically and socially handi- 
capped. Indians are technically subject to provincial law which governs all aspects of 
child welfare but there is wide variation in the extent to which such legislation is enforced. 
However, the policy followed is designed to take advantage, on an increasing basis, of the 
co-operation and assistance of accredited provincial child-caring agencies. Housing is 
another important feature of Indian welfare services. In each of the three years ended 
Mar. 31, 1960-62, more than 1,200 houses were built on Indian reserves and, in the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1962, approximately 3,000 houses were repaired. 


37._Housing on Indian Reserves, by Region, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1962 


Houses Expenditures 
Started | Started | Started 
Region batons ty ce me we a e@ | Erom From _ | Personal 
g es Band VLA | Contri- | Total 
pleted pleted | but Not |} Appro- ede Grant Eons 
during during Com- priation ue an ee 
Year Year pleted 
No. No. No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provinces....... 8 22 7 77,766 — 4,640 12,800 95,206 
MCD EOYs fase '5)</sicjaysislereles srs 4 92 40 || 276,701 300 1,257 | 120,353 398, 611 
Ontario— 
MSOULHEMN Is es cs cvecs cess 35 56 29 || 119,146 88, 552 4,495 67,321 279,518 
Northernt.s..-.scecees:. 19 104 15 |} 282,832 57,069 2,182 52,460 394, 544 
IMEMICODE sane esa icaiinssecees 31 179 4 || 287,094 9,409 4,368 80,531 381, 402 
Saskatchewan............. 22 210 44 | 383,702 87,911 1,512 60,542 533, 667 
Ali enbiaits ose veeeele devas 23 172 37 || 248,423 | 577,194 _ 82,955 858, 572 
British Columbia and 
Yukon Territory........ 51 185 122 || 451,760 | 169,298 — 214,510 835,568 
Northwest Territories— 
District of Mackenzie... 28 25 10 | 127,340 — — 20,357 147, 697 
Canada........... 221 1,045 308 |[2,254,763 | 989,733 18,455 | 661,829 | 3,924,780 


Every effort is made to reach agreement with provincial governments which will 
make possible the application of normal provincial welfare services and benefits on reserves. 
Several bands in Ontario now participate in the Ontario General Welfare Assistance 
Act. Throughout Canada, Indians are paid family allowances, old age security, old age 
assistance, blind persons’ allowances and disabled persons’ allowances, and in the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec mothers’ allowances are available to needy Indian mothers. 


Community Development.—Community development on Indian reserves is pro- 
gressing under the auspices of the Indian Affairs Branch. Leadership training.courses are 
conducted to help Indians to identify and understand community problems and to become 
familiar with accepted methods of community organization. Indian women are encouraged 
to form Homemakers’ Clubs which are patterned after rural women’s institutes. Coun- 
selling as well as material aid is provided. Indian band councils are encouraged to exercise, 
to the fullest extent, the powers and responsibilities granted to them under the Indian Act. 
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In recent years, the Indian Affairs Branch has had the co-operation and assistance of 
university extension departments, provincial education authorities and various health and 
welfare organizations in the conduct of community development programs. An intensive 
program in community action by Indians on all reserves on Cape Breton Island, N.S., 
and certain reserves in New Brunswick has been directed by the Extension Department 
of St. Francis Xavier University. Leadership training courses for Indians have been 
held annually under the auspices of the Community Welfare Planning Council, Winnipeg, 
Man. Universities are assisting in planning and developing programs for Indian groups in 
Alberta, British Columbia, the Maritimes, Ontario and Quebec. In Ontario, the Commu- 
nity Programs Branch of the provincial Department of Education has planned and organ- 
ized a special leadership training course for Indian band chiefs and councillors. 


The Eskimos* 


While many still hold to the traditional way of life, an ever-increasing number of 
Canada’s 11,835 Eskimos living in the Northwest Territories, northern Quebec and 
Labrador are making the change from a nomadic existence to a pattern of regular wage 
employment. Continued northern development, coupled with a decrease in some types 
of game, is settling the Eskimo people more and more in modern communities with school, 
health and transportation facilities, and wage employment opportunities. The Government 
of Canada, through the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources and other 
agencies, is helping in this transition and adjustment by providing such forms of assistance 
as education, welfare services, vocational training and economic development programs. 

One of the prime aids in easing this transitional period and preparing for the future is 
education. Close to 2,400 Eskimo youngsters now spend the school term at desks; more 
than half of them live in student residences. In 1958 only 17 p.c. of Eskimo children were 
in school; now, with the improvement of facilities and despite the increase in population, 
almost 66 p.c. are in school. Because of the relative newness of the school system the 
majority of these children are in the junior grades but increasing awareness of the value of 
education is keeping them in schools longer. A program approved at the January 1963 
session of the Northwest Territories Council provides for grants and loans to finance uni- 
versity education for Eskimo, Indian and white children, without distinction. 

While a basic education will open doors to employment for many, it is not the only 
avenue provided. Vocational training classes offer opportunities for employment in 
carpentry, electronics, mining, automobile and diesel mechanics, and domestic science. 
On-the-job learning is showing adult members of the Eskimo community how to make a 
better living in a changing world, and how to better use traditional skills and natural 
resources. 

One of the most encouraging developments in the Arctic has been the steadily improv- 
ing success of Eskimo co-operatives, formed on the basis of pooled labour and shared 
harvest, a formula long known to the Eskimos. Sixteen co-operatives in the Northwest 
Territories and northern Quebec are now engaged in a variety of operations based on com- 
mercial fishing, handicraft production, carving and graphic arts, tourism and the operation 
of retail stores. During 1962, five Eskimo fishing co-operatives were catching, processing 
and shipping Arctic char to markets in Southern Canada and the United States; the first 
shipment of char was sent to Britain in mid-year. Soapstone carvings and graphic arts, 
maintained at a standard of excellence, continued to bring the Eskimos, and Canada too, 
world-wide recognition. In 1962, approximately $100,000 worth of graphic arts was sold 
by the Cape Dorset Co-operative alone. An increasing number of handicrafts, ranging 
from small sealskin animals and toys to delicately embroidered duffel coats, were produced 
to satisfy the growing market in Southern Canada. Although not attracting as much 
attention as the graphic arts or carvings, co-operatives based on logging, boat building and 
sealing also provided valuable business experience, employment and wages. 


’s * Prepared in the Editorial and Information Division, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
ttawa. 
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In addition to providing business experience and work opportunities, vital for a feeling 
of independence, the co-operatives also brought in more than $200,000 cash to northern 
communities during 1961. This amount was considerably higher, if not doubled, in 1962. 
Through participation in rehabilitation projects which produce and market a wide variety 
of goods and services, an additional $175,000 was earned by people in the North during 1962. 

The increasing number of settled wage earners has created a need for permanent homes. 
Through a program of loans and grants initiated by the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, more and more Eskimos now own their homes. A $1,000 sub- 
sidy covers part of the cost; the owner may borrow the remainder from the Eskimo Loan 
Fund and repay it on terms adjusted to his income. A man’s labour in constructing his 
house helps to keep the cost to a minimum. All financial arrangements encourage the 
Eskimo to remain self-reliant and independent under changing economic conditions. At 
Frobisher Bay, a group of 15 families has established a co-operative which aims to provide 
all members with adequate housing. Other housing is provided as a relief measure to help 
those who, through physical or other disability, cannot afford to pay for their own shelter. 

As Canadian citizens, the Eskimos receive the same social benefits as those who live 
farther south—family allowances, old age security, old age assistance, blind and disabled 
persons’ allowances. The Federal Government also operates family and child welfare 
services and a rehabilitation and medical social service program designed to strengthen 
family and community life. Tuberculosis has not been eradicated but the incidence of 
the disease is rapidly decreasing. While the Eskimo infant mortality rate remains high 
compared with the all-Canada rate, it, too, is dropping with the improvement of health 
facilities and housing. 

In addition to those Eskimos self-employed as members of co-operatives, there are 
Eskimos with employment in a variety of fields. They work as civil servants and 
as DEW-line employees. Eskimos are clergymen, miners, carpenters, mechanics, diesel 
and tractor operators and oil drillers. An Eskimo is manager of the CBC radio station at 
TInuvik and an Eskimo girl produces Eskimo-language programs for the CBC Northern 
Service. Another Eskimo girl, employed by the Welfare Division of the Northern Adminis- 
tration Branch, edits the Eskimo-language publication Inuktitut. Other Eskimo women 
work as interpreters, waitresses, nursing assistants, secretaries and clerks—in southern 
as well as northern communities. 

With the continuing development of Northern Canada and the many changes it 
is bringing, more responsibility and opportunity have come to the Eskimos. In June 1962, 
for the first time, Eskimos of voting age in the Franklin and Keewatin Districts were able 
to cast their ballots in a federal election and returns showed that a majority of the Eskimos 
had taken advantage of the opportunity. In connection with the proposed division 
of the Northwest Territories, the Eskimo and other residents of the Eastern Arctic were 
asked to select the name of the new territory to be created. Ballots were cast and the 
name decided—Nunassiag—The Beautiful Land. 


For countless years the Eskimo has survived in a land that many have called harsh and 
unyielding. Circumstances have changed, however, and both are now on the threshold 
of even greater change. Adapting to a new environment, learning new trades and skills, 
Canada’s hardy and intelligent Eskimos will play a more important role in the develop- 
ment of the country’s last and most challenging frontier. 


Section 4.—Statistics of World Population 


World population figures given in Table 38 are from the United Nations Population 
and Vital Statistics Report for October 1962 and, except as otherwise noted, are mid-year 
estimates for 1961. The area figures are from the United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1961. 
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Estimated Population of the World by Continents.—The statement below 


presents adjusted estimates of the 1961 mid-year population of the world by continental . 


divisions. These aggregates do not coincide exactly with the sum of the figures for 
individual countries and territories because they include, in addition, adjustments for over- 
and under-enumeration, over-estimation, data for categories of population not regularly 
included in the official figures, and approximations for those countries that have not 
provided official 1961 data. The estimates are as follows:— 


Continental Division Number 
*000 

og Cc OO A ACP OPIS. Sn: SER DRI Ra a mIeGenae oe sae oe 261,000 
North America 273,000 
South America apie 148,000 
Asia (includes Asiatic Turkey)..........scccccvceeseccecrespgescssese 1,714,000 
Europe (includes European Turkey)........0.0.sceeeee eee eee een eeeees 430,000 
Oceania (includes Hawaili).........0.s+ssseececcereeeres ns 17,000 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Asia and Hurope)........+++++++ 218,000 

WORLD) TOTAL. tinal (stslsioi eaten olaysielete Bislels's sisteiye siapinielaiels 3,061,000 
Commonwealth countries (at Mar. 15, 1963).........sececeeeeeeeeeees 733,531 


38.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1961 


Nore.—Status of independency or dependency is as at Mar. 15, 1963. Members of the Commonwealth and the 
mapas which the British or Commonwealth members are responsible (at Mar. 15, 1963) are indicated with an 
asteris : 


Continent and Country Area Population 


sq. miles 000 


Africa 
INDEPENDENT STATES 

AV OTB a-c:oiara 0» 6 viearelajeinsdioiieje\e sla s{aiays\as a\n\sjajns, + mintejesnjoinys\siojeyais’sjnie.eleupieinjeini*/\nisia\cinjele sie in 919, 593 11,240 
Nour en. ee ee ene Pacer ranie studies seae/siasieaViajers stile sis¢°h ¢ seme aes. opi 2, 2342 
OG ERET OOM sacra. ra ete wee Resi lean aia laietaleiclelble bie) aidlala cin lutane elm: e/nleisislo.0 inlelslelelolepetete ome phates 183, 569 4,0972 
Central African Republic...........:eceees cece eee c ese sesrcrcescenceseencnseees 238, 224 1,227 
Chale eahle ee eeyah « Saas cela Oh oclobind al.de « Ge btaslole eisletaie « Wals;od abiricidaperegeeutas « geld 495,754 2,680 
Congo (Brazzaville).........cseceeecee cee eceeceereeeeneeeecretseaceeereneenertes 132,047 9002 
Congo (Leopoldville)...........ccecce cee cecrec cece cnc enseesecenseeresesecceseeees 905, 565 14, 450 
44,696 2, 0502 

457, 267 20, 0002 

103,089 

91,844 6,943 

94,926 3, 0002 

124,503 3,300 

43,000 1, 2902 

679,360 1,216 

227, 800 5,577, 

464,874 4, 1002 

419,230 7912 

171,305 11,925 

458,995 3, 1122 

356, 669 35,752 

Re ete e als seth: cictsinte ate tare sie: terecesieloe ae 2, 6952 

be, eth t,. ERREE ee PALER RO TIS NS MRM cE Slee Sab ee olelaleobnleyeime ne ctojeelabiererate 76,124 2,980 

Sabb AOROTEIIAD COC CoE Cine LeOnt ae 27,925 2,450 

ica he le VMS Ese ts lta a getel sata rc svn evasevelotelcleeterte ot clel nie: telat orafetstetetetate ale! -tale’s(aeaimialorelerare si oie 246, 202 2,030 

Meee re ereiscis cleeisbaenieee 472,359 16, 236 

5 RS Ae SPs a crac tre esevosn le ‘eleleteteFelatalersiore\s «lelolctalelelojetnielelets oiwle ecelaetoinainseie 967,501 12,109 
UL SOR MEts es SAO ERono cota dondar Conc CoO DUS SAdu TDL ODS AcrO ne oanOaD 361,800 9,399 

ce cle t Calde cic cA ce DORE nici the cteteToraiecd oe Wisin ciate Sterabebe Siete ieit Pav nteleya alate tale’ s ated 21, 853 1,480 

sien, 8 Poe SPRINT Rte eh Beith ads ane aleselele eke ate dioialeeaats ehelavele isle eniceisteiera- hats Malwiemtalare 48,332 4,254 

* Ua «ake acre pettus olmpaie ban Sess sds oiwiera.e 9 « elecesatel ee tersestel 4 o,0)p)= ejeis » a:seeleinls © wiriwinivsints 93,981 6,845 
United Arab Republic (former Egyptian region) We 386,101 26,578 
Upper) Woltarste.. buss cits . ate Hei ahatut ates felele,aloid Sfeihiwisbo qaivieinin « sia, isl es ala eisle viens ate S29 105, 869 4, 4002 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 197. 
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38.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1961—continued 


Continent and Country Area 
sq. miles 
Africa—concluded 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
Britain— 

AUSTOTRIS ENCG | 0 AS soc CORB UD EOE BSE CRC ODS SAT te eae ae an ae 11,716 

~LSLEG NCERSTAIEN Vo LE See a 275,000 

PUSAN che SIEMP -o a's 5 o's dog ,oa:s, «mare cacccrcsioace 4,003 

RPC ee ferciatale ce SOI Sielesi ie ain cialsye) a: fa/e/a.o70) s)5;e, sera. 224,960 

*Mauritius, incl. dependencies............... 

*Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of. 484,529 
Northern Rhodesia..............00205 288, 180 
INISZDSEL STIG US <5 SS Re RE SEN ea 46,066 
POM HOLTER NOCESUR rer. «she, a/,00/0,a/o0eis/arsiaslocncecoce wc, 150, 333 

*St. Helena, excl. dependencies...............+.-0-00... 47 

CEE SIOD, Sivb 5.3 (COPA 5 Oe ee eno oe 34 
Tristan da Cunha and other dependencies............. 81 

*Seychelles. 156 

*Swaziland 6,704 

*Zanzibar and Pemba 1,020 

France— 
BS Deri DE OMSL ATI SDM Fo) - 1512 6af-3-)5<1ecine oma weston eteien che clocceene ee de 838 
French Somaliland Oeieh 8,494 
2,918 
969 
481, 352 
1,557 
302,329 
13,948 
372 
579 
10,831 
82 
102,703 
Former Manpatep TERRITORY 
(South Africa) 
Bouth West Africa, incl. Walvis Bay......sssscsseccscccccnssccccncoeccecssonceece 318, 261 
America, North 
INDEPENDENT STATES 
3,851,809 
19,575 
44,218 
18,816 
8,260 
42,042 
10,714 
43,277 
4,411 
760,375 
57,143 
28, 753 
1,980 
3,615,214 

Britain— 

RANUUICUR, «os bee kiit coc cae 171 
*Bahama Islands, a 4,400 
ON andlor oO ooo occa ae oR Oe ae 166 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 197. 


Population 


*000 


534 


859 
183, 7424 


55 
108 
236 
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38.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1961—continued 


Continent and Country 


Area 


Population 


America, North—concluded 
TERRITORIES AND DerENDENCcIES—concluded 


Britain—concluded 
AMBRSP ITAA. . hostels ote Oia oreo, ofo) ofelasorat fais) olatataVolaToXelelofe}ote let eofels/ ala) fate Yo¥eteterv’etefelafayolefetatel=vels 
*British Honduras..........eee cece cece cece cess cece eee ee een eseneaerenes 
*Cayman Islands..... BEN Pale NevatoterctayelesovoraretsestohoToreraletaletstoistetets 
WDD AN ICA. «erect ePee nase io 6 ates okoavelevaVetavehaJoyeteletef otal sol efeh otetal ofaVoxe! oYoto[~) el ofota}sfelatatetas=\ Stas 
MORON AGA «cho deetos teeta « v elclercraverssorsiatabars]oretovenetaveletore' ol cjatatateteleYeToleletoreteVerseataretale wetatarastieae 
WMontaerrarts i. see eter. © arecctslateveluserepetetetePes obey et cvayel wel stavereteyaretatans Varo’ alnfelsYate?=YstebaYevoustelavnlat= 
*St. Kitts-Nevis and Anguilla. ............. cece eee e een e eee terete eee e rere sees 
MSG. TE hen 2s c eect ate aioe cs cole fees Fate latch odacalat ol) o/s] =<yaYat atu <inYelabrfuto! aloft ateyetereleloRe\nterafstete/et=ratarats 
WB Vincent h . - stece + sietare:c 215 Wetaratnrclaranstah ata ovettatat pti of qiat-Patovevataetete a 
*Turks and Caicos Islands............s00eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ye 
*Virgin Islands (Br.)........0.0csee eee e eee ecr ete n eect et eeeeneeccccrereeeeeesees 


Denmark— 
Mateo anc chs tee whew wiaratste efovarelovedetavelebaletoeFovahofet Vere ctaehote afataretofetetevalereie ateyotasateterore7 genet ers 


France— 
Guadeloupe and dependencies..........++ssseeeee eects teense eet eteeeee senses ees 
1 Bra ite MMU odnonenanne Joounobaccos6nn0000 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 


Netherlands— 
NetherlandavA ntilles 1 asictepiecieveisiose =icleineteieta cussefesatelelajntsieloisrsioi~stelaeciacscisye visls ssiclainiags 


United States— 
Gaal Zone se» Pee wove: oie Ne a Late) shots hit shirt cP afalafal feet nteYl atu fotol Ps otal afoloTovalaZstalefelolnta/alaTole7etes 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands (U.S.)......2000eeeerensencconesseeeesetetecresecseeesceseeenens 


America, South 
INDEPENDENT STATES 


Argentina. 


Ecuador.......00+¢ 


Uruguay.... 


Britain— 
*PBritish Guiqna sik os occ} sence nance eee ev ciselienn ones 
*Falkland Islands, excl. dependencies 


France— 5 . 
ivoricl Giuisriea tne clot. giciove a:alets eve lelereln isha latele raverorers)apaiets’inle/=si= le\vfnrele[eie o!ovole oleieluTalela/srelcy> 


Netherlands— 
UY AATIN = 0 tics a'e oe atater fie cisve sole scala o\uralaYora 0% ofa/oPulelefeTevors o¥ernielr/ellelale o\ler=(o’s aie nore everaln/ef0reit ie 


Asia 


INDEPENDENT STATES 


Afghanistan 
Batitain.< cones acckben cesses 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 197. 


sq. miles 


840,001 


687 
425 
93 


371 


553 
3,435 
133 


1,072,070 
424,163 


250,966 
231 
19,305 
261,789 


*000 


280¢ 


13, 8002 
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38.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1961—continued 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles "000 
Asia—concluded 
INDEPENDENT SraTes—concluded 
ELD SOUNDS 0 cc 38.5.9 PC 0S SEO a OPE a CES SEO SS TE a ea se 66, 607 4, 9522 
BOE VION ec yee tac: Mie emia aitaa we emannaneie Mirena terme nin 25,332 10, 167 
we Poh (Ghar Tent) So < erie RRR eM em gE ge nme ate oan 3,691,512 646 , 5302 
13, 885 10,9717 
3,572 581 
1,173, 832 441, 4698 
575,894 95,655 
636,294 20; 678 
171,600 7,263 
7,992 2,183 
142,726 94,050 
37,301 1, 6902 
85, 286 33, 805 
AY, 255 8,430 
38,031 25,375 
6,000 322 
91,429 1,850 
Rah aEaAE on sVar sate periat saa foe accle: kyo evayer ety’ a feos ateie ieieie nictevai ie 4,015 1, 6462 
Bemtervenmtic dor ationgole tats fa ana Tae eta een a othe nent wae apna! 50,700 7,137 
SHUN ENUS TEEN OIE © 5.0 ic eR at ae me ag ie no GE A em ce RCL 115 89 
LS DEST cos jcc 8s SNEED Ta ee ee CU 592,665 968 
Bacau Ominwe Meee te gh0 ene Ren oe ea 82,000 565 
UNE ungeiose gon tics Cab See SR ICE NTE CE er ieee ona eee cin tied 54,362 9,388 
Beemesannexch satin ieJaniid. dhe tes oiesccloicoee slew ccc soc lecne 364,737 94,547 
Philippines ne 115,707 28,727 
 oeeagedes Se Sarin 8,500 55 
617,762 6, 0362 
OSD Rieti sagen Ae el ir ae , 744 162 
2). SaeO a REE GAC eas Re ee 71,228 4,930 
bscon Be note ee ae 198, 456 27,181 
32/278 86 
301,381 28, 6022 
59, 934 16,690 
65, 948 14,520 
75, 290 5, 0002 
Britain— 
*Aden— 
Aden Colony.......... 75 210 
Aden Protectorate 111,000 1,000 
SAU G eck sab  paaRe ae ee 2,226 87 
PON OUS OE Oi See ee 398 3,178 
PenouumBornea so. decscc..- csoceckcnn ss 29,388 460 
SREATIANE: & CAD OSE Ee Eien et eal nea inet 48,342 760 
SECOND. cos oc ato SOS See ae ae eI OTE Ag hee abe ara 224 1,687 
Netherlands— 
Piest) NowAG dines t(West Irian). ss.s. «e+.0wrieis's s eins scorn du ewsie merce saben 160,618 750 
6 169 
1,619 626 
5,763 520 
Former Manpatep TERRITORY 
(Britain) 
SOT SETERG 009.0 000800) a EEE Oe ea ea a er a 10,459 1,9122 
“SEER: BUST 2 03006 cab bn UO ORS ane eI lacs Sa 78 368 
Miirary Government 
(United States) 
(felt TEETER 0 ac 80 Odea: eee ne On ian anaEID 40 3 
USS ESERIES, 2 Sarina, © lm ee i A A 848 889 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 197. 
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38.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1961—continued 


Continent and Country 


nl 


Europe 
INDEPENDENT STATES 


AGES taaiben eee hc Bsc & ws 1a die cic atninsnvate’mrciole ersleiela\ wie (oiesn ose[cinimieselvisin swim sininwinl eve sielainlsinrore(ne 
ANdOrra.....0eceeeee eee e eset eeereeeencereneeenneeeneaes 


RGN Grab. Se aichers ele Sie tan oie: « (6101eto's)2/0\s\ 01s e/a\e)sleloinieisie v\elnelaia(elsi 
WEG eg ne a oidhare ata a) .0, wis diel dleteoreseiviave oisteiolesseve)slolelevainiaie ave 

England and Wales 
Northern Brelanderg ic cscs cco onnalsaiswaviasivevs aus 
Seotland 2 Peewee as aiclnowinewia wi aerate sieletureaerm e's 

Baars ccicgee Mtg tn dase 0 otgsleie cere visisisinie\vinieisisielvie we 

GZechoslovalaa Mee aac inienie a caicteloicie wisicieisiorels elein\er~e' elvis 

foot Sib ie ancl PMI aha reas Mie later aiw cnol@iaie slainiatsis cere 

Bilan 06.55. TOSS. co aeswigs rie wen okie ayes a's.e's 

France (Metropolitan)...........ccececeeceececeeeeceseneeereesecneneeeeeneccenees 

Germany— 
Eastern Germany.........ssceccccccccccccececcrcsccacsccsuscssseececsecseoeres 
Federal Republic. of Germany.......... 
East Berlin...........00+eeeeeeee neers 


TGs ba SEE ac orshals sens ttttte «015 = ale sve 6(olatafazalu n{elaiele/s,sin)sin'eiainierais sls/dhe's e(s|ee/aln's/misin/esnis\¢ ~ieielaiel ate 
Liechtenstein...........-.- 
Litxembourg....cccccrccececscccccscsvscecsccessceccscvccscsccrecscesscseccerseses 
MGC). & wiv wale « Salacate Dlevera ov chu lainseieioiniora elesin’nel eis e!nin viesa\e!s.c\ainielaie eipinie sisisisinisivieieiein ei ae ein 


Romania ccm he 0 Settltaj AeMG near ence arora re hes avatar eta ptectnravarerw n/alal@iecelalaloie 
legea' WE ATENO < «Se crete aims c erase nis aimee cn let=iase\niejeieiete’ie’mis wyoin min) 814/s(a='s:o's ayaiwiele 
Spain, incl. Balearic and Canary Islands...........-..++++seeeseeeees 


Britain— 
*Channel Islands.......--+sseceessereeeteeneeseesncenseeeeecesscerenseescseaes 


Denmark— 
Faeroe Islands.i ....500cs decsecccccccccccsccescccsscescccccseccceseccesesess mee 


Norway— 
Svalbard and Jan Mayen Islands..........+.ceseseeeeeereeeeeeeeeeserseeeenenss 


Oceania 


INDEPENDENT STATES 


*Australia, excl. aborigineS..........sceceesecee reese cece ence eseceeseeensaeeeserens 
New Zealand see siwiclercise «iis nteicinereelelels lee) ols 
*Westorn (SAarmaGaes sa cess ccicie de ogieluicieenels ce cisieisis ec)siaieleivisleisie\s)s/nlelejeieieleieielele'e vrelsis]e.01\¥\e/@ 


Australia— 
*@hristmas! [sland «¢<sec:od0ia:e'0ie\esie(e)ecevis.0ie/e\07e\0isiafe/stelelere olele/elele/oveivigue.s,oip aisioisinsina.sleie'® 
*Cocos (Keeling) Islands. 
*Norfolk Island 
PP apua. cack oe SF arciciaseioi evaislhatelctartetsias 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


212° 822 


41,649 
95,735 
156 


24,101 


2,974,583 
103,736 
1/130 


Population 


7000 


18, 607 


12,10- 
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38.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World, 1961—concluded 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 
Oceania—concluded 
TERRITORIES AND DrerENDENCIES—concluded 
Britain— 
eBritish Solomon Islands, <o.54i cae vesiss oe sic dviessectacenuees eset 11,500 127 
PIP ASIAIUSUM MET Lie Lleats line Sock wade Ste san 7,055 407 
*Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 349 47 
SPitenirn..)..cat cheb eee ak 2 3 
RONG vitraetoricinizcterc ix t-e store Ge eiasecarais «, «eee 269 65 
France— 
French Polynesia 1,544 76 
New Caledonia and dependencies 7,336 78 
New Zealand— 
*Cook Islands. . 90 18 
NIG. catiteoee ens 100 5 
*Tokelau Islands 4 2 
United States— 
RCICTICAD OSIOOR LACES A. SEES PEASY CTIA b  TMONSTECR OTN ER Rae 76 20 
212 68 
8 5 
93,000 1,449 
687 79 
ConDoMINIUMS 
“Canton and Enderbury nglo- American its iecbnaiack ce enacccee eee 27 3 
BiionsElebrides (Anglo-French))./cs0). sass). wsccesdesove. dcucr dle lobe ob. Linkie leh! 5,700 61 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Weson of Soviet Socialist: Republics: is), «sce ale dang sae cavie.on dese daweeeetea cock 8,649,512 218,000 


SS EE ———————— ee ee ee ee ees eee ee 


1 Formerly part of Ruanda-Urundi, a UN trust territory under Belgian administration declared independent 
July 1, 1962. 2 Latest official estimate. 3 Fewer than 500 persons. 4Tncluding armed forces overseas. 
5 Excluding Indian jungle population. 6 Excluding Indian and Negro population living in tribes. 7 Excluding 
armed forces and foreigners. 8 Including the population of Kashmir-Jammu, the final status of which has not 
yet been determined. 9 Less than one square mile. 10 Inhabited only in winter season; included also in 
the population of Norway. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION* 


The history of immigration and the Immigration Act and Regulations is dealt with in 
detail in a special article entitled ‘(Developments in Canadian Immigration” appearing in 
the 1957-58 Year Book at pp. 154-176. Supplementing that material is an article on the 
“Integration of Postwar Immigrants” at pp. 176-178 of the 1959 edition. 


Section 1.—Immig¢gration Policy and Administration 


Since the end of the Second World War it has been the policy of the Government of 
Canada to stimulate the growth of the population by selective immigration. Efforts are 
made to choose immigrants of prospective adaptability to the Canadian way of life and to 
admit them at such times and in such numbers as employment conditions warrant. 

Federal immigration policy is governed by the provisions of the Immigration Act 
and Regulations. With effect from Feb. 1, 1962, the Regulations, which include the 
provision for permanent admission to Canada, were revised to place primary stress on 


education, training and skills as the main conditions of admissibility, regardless of the _ 
nationality or country of origin of the applicant. Persons qualifying on these grounds | 


who have sufficient means to establish themselves in Canada or are coming forward to 
approved employment, or with suitable plans for self-establishment in Canada, are admis- 
sible. This means that any suitably qualified person from any part of the world can be 
considered for admission to Canada entirely on his own merit, without regard to his race, 
colour, national origin or the country from which he comes. Similarly, if a person has 
the requisite skills and potential ability to establish himself in Canada, he or she may also 


be sponsored by a parent, parent-in-law or fiancé(e) already in Canada, provided the © 
sponsor is a Canadian citizen. The Canadian sponsor must be able to provide care and — 


maintenance for such immigrant until the latter is able to look after himself. The sponsor- 
ship at the Canadian end takes the place of the requirement that the immigrant himself 


must have sufficient means or, alternatively, firm employment or self-employment oppor- — 


tunities. All immigrants must be in good health and of good character and be in possession 
of such documentation as the Regulations prescribe. 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were revised under the direction of the Deputy Minister, Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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Other classes of admissible immigrants consist of persons in the close-relative and 
immediate-dependant category who may be sponsored by Canadian citizens or by persons 
other than Canadian citizens who have been legally admitted to Canada for permanent 
residence and wish to bring forward a mother, father, husband, wife, intended wife, grand- 
parent or an unmarried minor child and who are able to receive and care for them. This 
provision is of universal application; its principal effect is to improve the position of 
persons from countries which have received less favoured treatment in the past, by 
including grandparents and fiancées in the admissible categories of dependants and 
eliminating age limits with respect to fathers and mothers. The special provisions under 
the former Regulations regarding the admissibility of other classes of relatives, such as 
brothers and sisters, adult sons and daughters, orphan nieces, etc., which applied to 
certain countries, remain unchanged. The new Regulations make no reference to special 
agreements in effect with India, Pakistan and Ceylon. The enlarged provisions of the 
new Regulations bring directly into the admissible classes those qualified but unsponsored 
immigrants from these three countries who formerly were covered by the agreements 
and make it unnecessary to have a special regulation to provide for them. 


The Immigration Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration admin- 
isters the Immigration Act and Regulations. Twenty-eight visa offices are located abroad 
at London, Liverpool, Leeds, Bristol, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Paris, Brussels, Berne, 
The Hague, Copenhagen, Cologne, Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, Stuttgart, Vienna, Oslo, 
Stockholm, Helsinki, Lisbon, Rome, Athens, Cairo, Tel Aviv, New Delhi and Hong Kong. 
Four offices in the United States—at New York, Chicago, San Francisco and Denver— 
furnish information and counselling but do not issue visas. Personnel at all posts are 
kept in close touch with economic conditions in Canada and thus are able to advise immi- 
grants regarding prospects for successful settlement. Examination of immigrants and 
visitors is carried out at 348 ports of entry on the Canadian coasts, at points along the 
International Boundary, and at certain airports. 


A primary objective of the immigration program is satisfactory settlement. The 
Federal Government assists immigrants in establishing themselves in the Canadian 
community through the work of the specialized settlement officers of the Immigration 
Branch, the Canadian Citizenship and Canadian Citizenship Registration Branches and 
other government agencies, and co-operates closely with several voluntary agencies having 
the same objective. 


Section 2._Immigration Statistics 


Postwar Immigration.—The extent of immigration to Canada in any period is 
affected both by domestic conditions and by conditions abroad. However, these influences 
are seldom immediately decisive. News of good economic conditions in Canada pre- 
disposes people in favour of this country but, because the immigration process usually 
takes from six to eighteen months, actual immigration is not always fully coincidental 
with the economic situation, so that immigration may at times be slight in good years 
but appear unduly heavy in less buoyant periods. The time-lag caused by selection, 
medical examination and documentation is unavoidable. Transportation is often another 
delaying factor and to these considerations must be added the effect of seasonal unemploy- 
ment in Canada, which tends to discourage immigration during the months from November 
to April. 

Since the end of World War II there have been wide annual fluctuations in immi- 
gration to Canada caused mainly by economic and political factors. Many of the persons 
who arrived in 1946 and 1947 were the wives and children of Canadian service men and 
their numbers were dictated by the availability of shipping. In 1948, as more shipping 
became available, the number of immigrants doubled. In addition to the large movement 
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from the British Isles, thousands of displaced persons were admitted and Germans and 
Italians began to come forward in appreciable numbers after having been removed from 
the enemy alien category. As the high level of immediate postwar economic activity 
levelled off, there was a drop of 30,000 in the number of immigrants entering in 1949 
compared with 1948, and a further drop of 21,000 in 1950. Then the outbreak of war 
in Korea created a new stimulus to industry and caused shortages of labour; at the same 
time fear of war in Europe made Canada seem a desirable haven. Thus in 1951 immigra- 
tion increased nearly threefold and remained in excess of 150,000 for the following three 
years. Very significant numbers of Germans and Italians were admitted and the gap 
between them and the British Isles group was narrowed. Another minor economic set- 
back in 1954 caused immigration to fall in 1955 by some 45,000 but, with the return of 
better times in North America and the deterioration of the political situation in Europe, 
immigration again rose by 55,000 in 1956. The Hungarian revolution and the Suez 
crisis of 1956 had a sharp impact on Canadian immigration in 1957 when 282,164 persons 
were admitted, including 31,643 from Hungary and 108,989 from the British Isles. This 
was the largest number of immigrants to enter Canada since 1913. 

The conclusion of the Suez affair and the suppression of the Hungarian revolt restored 
some measure of calm in Europe. Canada’s economy suffered a recession in 1956 and 1957 
while Europe’s economic position improved, as a result of which only 124,851 immigrants 
came to Canada in 1958. Britain’s recovery from the war and its aftermath was reflected 
in the fact that for the first time in the postwar years the British Isles group of arrivals 
was not the largest—persons from Italy were in first place, numbering 27,043 compared 
with 24,777 from the British Isles. Total arrivals dropped from 106,928 in 1959 to 104,111 
in 1960 and to 71,689 in 1961 and during these years the numbers from Italy remained 
in first place. In 1962 the total number of immigrants increased slightly to 74,586 and 
immigrants from the British Isles again headed all groups. The main contributing factors 
to the decline in number of immigrant arrivals after 1958 were: (1) the upsurge in the 
economies of those European countries from which Canada has received the majority of 
its immigrants and (2) the increasing emphasis placed on selecting the immigrant who 
has sufficient funds and the necessary knowledge to establish himself in a business or 
industry of his own, as well as on the immigrant with special skills or qualifications which 
would permit his ready integration into the Canadian labour force. 


Immigrants coming from the British Isles during the period 1946 to 1962, inclusive, 
numbered 608,117 and represented 28.3 p.c. of the total immigration to Canada in that 
period. Other large groups came from: Italy, 287,612 representing 13.4 p.c. of the total; 
Germany, 246,553 representing 11.4 p.c.; the Netherlands, 150,742 representing 7 p.c.; 
the United States, 168,284 representing 7.8 p.c.; and Poland, 93,827 representing 4.4 p.c. 


Thus, in each postwar year up to and including 1957 and in the year 1962, the British 
Isles group was the largest, ranging from a low of 12,695 in 1950 to a high of 108,989 in 
1957 and from 1958 to 1961 immigrants from Italy headed all groups. Immigrants from 
the United States formed the second largest group in 1946 and 1947, from Poland in 1948, 
1949 and 1950, from Germany from 1951 to 1954, from Italy in 1955, 1956 and 1962, 
from Hungary in 1957, and from the British Isles from 1958 to 1961. During the whole 
postwar period, immigration from the United States remained relatively constant, ranging 
from a low of 7,393 in 1948 to a high of 11,643 in 1962; the annual average for the period 
was 9,899. 


Total immigration to Canada for the years 1946-62, inclusive, was 2,151,505. The 


yearly totals for this-period are shown in Table 1, together with annual figures back to | 


1913, the peak year of immigration into Canada. 
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1.—Immigrant Arrivals, 1913-62 
Nore.—Figures for 1852-93 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 153, and for 1894-1912 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 175. 


Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals 


No. No. No. No. No. 
400,870 || 1923...... 133,729 || 1933...... 14,382 || 1948...... 8,504 ||, 1953...... 168, 868 
150, 484 |/ 1924...... 124, 164 || 1934...... 12,476 || 1944...... 12,801 || 1954...... 154, 227 

36,665 || 1925...... 84,907 || 1935...... 11,277 || 1945...... 22,722 |) 1955...... 109,946 

55,914 |] 1926...... 135,982 || 1936...... 11,643 |} 1946...... 71,719 W1956.. 164, 857 

72,910 || 1927...... 158,886 || 1987...... 15,101 || 1947...... 64,127 || 1957...... 282,164 

41,845 || 1928...... 166,783 |] 1938...... 17,244 || 1948...... 125,414 | 1958...... 124, 851 
107,698 |] 1929...... 164,993 || 1939...... 16,994 || 1949...... 95,217 |) 1959...... 106, 928 
138, 824 |] 1980...... 104,806 |} 1940...... 11,324 }} 1950...... 73,912 || 1960...... 104,111 

91,728 || 1931...... 27,530 |] 1941...... 9,329 || 1951...... 194,391 | 1961...... 71,689 

64,224 || 1932...... 20,591 |] 1942...... 7,576 |) 1962.0... 164,498 | 1962...... 74,586 


Immigrant Population.—The 1961 Census provided information on the number 
and distribution of immigrants in the population of Canada on the census date, June 1, 
1961, by period of arrival; this is summarized by province in Table 2. 


2.—Immigrant Population, by Period of Immigration and by Province, Census 1961 
SSS —— eee 


Province or Territory Before 1930} 1931-40 | 1941-45 | 1946-50 | 1951-55 | 1956-611] 1946-611 Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland............... 1,356 339 338 1,317 1,230 1,689 4,236 6,269 
Prince Edward Island....... 1,170 217 117 439 452 597 1,488 2,992 
Moya Scotia: .iade.e..5... 14,752 2,165 1,079 4,434 5,281 6,457 16,172 34,168 
New Brunswick............. 10, 496 1,451 886 3,184 2,887 4,379 10,450 23 , 283 
SiOSCD: teadenne Sue 121,164 14, 202 5,321 38, 452 87,873 | 121,437 247,762 388, 449 
WDOEATION Reh oo. cio D.ic dead ss 462,705 41,959 15,190 | 169,044 | 323,528 | 340,731 833,303 || 1,353, 157 
PREAMAC OWA be cle dcdaa- ried... 101,758 4,259 1,483 15,925 21,134 | 25,439 62,498 169,998 
Saskatchewan............... 116,192 3,170 1,034 8,124 9,497 11,372 28,993 149, 389 
Alberta a2 SOR AC eG AS aes 156, 324 8, 446 2,420 25,326 48 263 47,970 121, 559 288,749 
British Columbia........... 229,790 11,300 4,498 | 37,296 65, 947 74,301 177,544 423 , 132 
ukon Territory............ 867 81 42 265 626 833 1,724 2,714 
Northwest Territories....... 425 114 37 178 472 737 1,387 1,963 
Canada............... 1,216,999 | 87,703 | 32,445 | 303,984 | 567,190 635,942 || 1,507,116 || 2,844,263 


md ae Ee ell ene vile 


1Up to the date of the Census, June 1, 1961. 


The above table shows that 1,507,116 immigrants reported that they had come to 
Canada between Jan. 1, 1946 and June 1, 1961. These postwar immigrants constituted 
about 75 p.c. of the total immigrant arrivals in Canada during the same period. According 
to the records of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, 2,033,598 persons 
entered Canada as immigrants during this period. The difference between this total and the 
number of postwar immigrants reported in the 1961 Census, amounting to 526,482 persons, 
Tepresents the losses due to death and emigration among the postwar immigrant arrivals 
up to June 1961. Since this difference is arrived at by comparing statistics derived from 
two different sources, it must be taken as only an approximate measure of these losses. 
It is estimated that deaths of immigrants arriving since 1946 would not exceed 86,000 by 
June 1961. Hence it would appear that roughly 440,000 emigrated in the period between 
January 1946 and June 1961, or slightly more than one fifth of the total arrivals over this 
period. 
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The 440,000 postwar immigrants who appear to have emigrated from Canada up to 
June 1961 would thus constitute a little over half the total estimated emigration from 
Canada since 1946, according to data on emigration used in the preparation of annual 
population estimates. In this connection it might be mentioned that a substantial element 
in total Canadian emigration is the movement of Canadian-born persons to the United 
States, some 387,000 entering the United States as immigrants between July 1946 and 
July 1961 according to the United States Immigration Service records (see pp. 209-210). 


Analyses of Recent Immigration.—Analyses of the content of the immigration 
movement during the years 1960, 1961 and 1962 are given in Tables 3 to 10, and the numbers 
of persons deported from Canada for various reasons for the years 1953-62 in Table 11. 

Table 3 classifies immigrant admissions by country of last permanent residence for 
1960-62. During the three-year period, 19.5 p.c. of the immigration flow came from 
Britain and the Republic of Ireland, 55.3 p.c. from Continental Europe, 13.7 p.c. from the 
United States and 11.5 p.c. from all other countries. 


3._Immigrant Arrivals by Country of Last Permanent Residence, 1960-62 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1946 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1951 edition; figures in less detail for 1939-45 appear in the 1950 edition, p. 186. 


Country 1960 1961 1962 Country 1960 1961 1962 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Commonwealth— Europe—concluded 
British Isles— hg RRS ASAE SSE OT 2,944 | 2,330] 2,674 
Hnglang@ seen. coke cert 13,570 8,499 | 10,950 Germanys . cigs. «can oe ees 10,774 6,231 5,548 
Northern Ireland......... 1,035 688 951 GLOCCO sr ten tian sates tea 4,856 | 3,766} 3,741 
rere] 1) 0 ne Se A B61 |) 2Abs8 |) Sj bObul| SUN Par ine at opener ase 507 287 450 
Wialegtin cate wen). aeieriamer: 373 91 187 Tiare Pee oe dentee Senehe 20,681 | 14,161 | 13,641 
Messer Teles ey aisss0<thiateevake 46 14 10 Netherlands................ 5,429 1,787 1,555 
Polanaies 3 eevee a hee 2,668 2,391 1,601 
Totals, British Isles....} 19,585 | 11,870 | 15,603 Portugal’ ich ete ep aases 5,023 2,762 2,928 
Scandinavian Countries— 
enngek Se aes eters 1,115 475 594 
Australiat jc cetiive site saci 1,273 1,142 1,063 OGhen ss «cds oete te resei ans: 711 329 412 
ong Kong ys. cass oe oesettels 1,146 710 AIGH|| PODAIRS HAN. concer taey> welgees 526 476 362 
LET Ea TE oe chevy me Seatrene Oo 505 568 529 || Switzerland 1,048 805 802 
Malta ck corer nc =e neat: 468 187 362 || Yugoslavia ay 881 852 862 
New Zealand..............- 384 290 321 || Other 404 330 251 
Union of South Africa....... 503 1 1 
West Indies.» «csi. 00s seer 1,168 | 1,126 | 1,480 
Other Commonwealth...... 502 578 894 115 109 134 
11,247 | 11,516 | 11,643 
Totals, Commonwealth.| 25,534 | 16,471 | 20,678 154 1 
1, 666 1,138 636 
Republic of Ireland......... 799 415 452 
5 - , 58 31] 1,322 
RNTECR ae cee ee hire ni asian ets 154 838 645 1,532 652 558 
ASia?. oc Siac. Yori qucnmeneows 395 270 642 ae AS ee 
Europe—? Te 113 37 
Mustrin ecco sas dkucaane ds 2,038 | 1,131 778 
Pelee cscs seen 1,282 1,013 706 
Finland! iatitiesios chs ase 964 339 317 Totals, All Countries. ...| 104,111] 71,689 | 74,586 
1JIncluded in Africa. 2 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 3 Includes 531 from Republic of 
South Africa. 4 Includes 340 from the Republic of South Africa. 


Of the immigrant arrivals in 1962, 28.9 p.c. were born in Commonwealth countries 
or in the Republic of Ireland compared with 23.8 p.c. in 1961 and 24.6 p.c. in 1960, 23.9 p.c. 
were born in Italy or Greece, 12.1 p.c. in the United States, 11.0 p.c. in Germany, France 
or the Netherlands, 5.5 p.c. in Poland or Yugoslavia, and 4.8 p.c. in Spain or Portugal. 


oO 
1948-49 edition. 
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4.—Birthplaces of Immigrant Arrivals, 1960-62 


Nots.—Figures from 1942 are 


given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


Birthplace 1960 1961 1962 Birthplace 1960 1961 1962 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Commonwealth— Europe—concluded 
British Isles— dHlandes 4m Peary ot csc. 1,007 355 354 
ME OUA TIA ese arty searapetoyese, sins 7,471 9, 462 PADCO Gnd hc cliataercaeiad ie 2,186 1,789 1,929 
Northern Ireland 806 | 1,031 Germanys ceataanncaican 9,920 | 5,686 | 4,744 
Scotland DCAD 180 IIlqxrOOCO-wlon un «tender an cae 4,893 | 3,771 3, 888 
HEL IES KT te Seen eee 273 399 Ml ungarvepe... tomtreurtden: 1,470 823 817 
Lesser Isles 21 SOulleeltauly:4. septum ne tenaih set 20,758 | 14,373 | 13,904 
Netherlands: <b anae snore ccs 5,268 | 1,839 1,559 
Totals, British Isles 18,060 | 11,416 | 14,714 OL WA Yisteteis «siete autre sess. tene.6 6 353 184 209 
Poland host euintacasaree te +s 3,552 2,774 2,028 
pees Bie sctee Pe Set custo ts vy iehe 5,099 2,846 3, ne 
JOT BITE shee. c.0)s erarsigyers Freie ose 632 526 95 
1,042 2034] iSnaint geen <4 eeeen iors 609 564 508 
788 899 | Switzerland................ 850 646 615 
767 762 || Union of Soviet Socialist 
202 387 Republics?............... 978 570 494 
pee Wa Xugoslavin....a.j2- Soha, 3,880 | 2,378] 2,072 
1,215 1,719 Other? sera Dvd evans «tte « 684 458 377 
pee ae a East—? a F 
gypt... 202 1 1,325 
656 703 |! Israel... 420 201 218 
Lebanon 272 252 227 
J AU es oe eee 333 990 1,052 Purkeys njerk. mi ceen ne cess 291 298 335 
OGRE a csrasinsceen een 44 58 83 
Asia—? 
21S an GRU eee 1,229 760 594 North America—? 
“ERR. ap S80 aOR ape eRe 169 125 157 ORICOS Rie aaa asiect ce 105 97 123 
GURY A op a ee 99 176 391 United States sete aee ee eens. 8,740 | 9,015 | 9,000 
thereat tie, stctre ERO wa bine 174 183 160 
Europe—2 
POSEN Intn cma cease ta cee 1,077 648 485 |South America?............. 578 450 291 
MSGR OM ctor: cia siviis.2 nose 899 768 582 
Czechoslovakia............. 355 302 250 
Wenmarloreees: tsar OR 1,130 488 615 Grand Totals........... 104,1114) 71,6895) 74,5866 


1Jncluded in Africa. 


2 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 
4 Includes 4 born at sea and 235 from other countries. 
6 Includes 87 from other countries. 


3In 


both Europe and Asia. 


5 Includes 2 born at sea and 104 from other countries. 


Immigrants of Continental European origin comprised 62.7 p.c. of the influx during 


5.—Origins of Immigrant Arrivals, 1960-62 


Nore.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1939 edition. 


1962 and those of British origin made up 29.9 p.c. Proportions of Continental Europeans 
in 1961 and 1960 were 68.2 p.c. and 70.5 p.c., respectively, and of British origin 26.4 p.c. 
and 25.4 p.c. in the same years. 


Origin 1960 1961 1962 Origin 1960 1961 1962 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
British— Continental European— 

Boiglishtas ot wt hss |. 15,601 | 11,218 | 13,038 Ibanians 4 tssuee ees oe, 33 45 28 
ish , 4,012 3,132 3,492 Austrianktantroca tied eon 1,001 641 506 
6,130 4,157 5,118 Belgiancay. . cs /damcure sete as 776 733 546 
692 456 621 Bulgarian. 6). one recs ete. 47 30 18 
Czech and Slovak.......... 220 169 151 
Totals, British......,... 26,435 | 18,963 | 22,269 | Estonian................... 143 63 54 
Finnish sc psistesccn cokes 1,047 381 385 
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5.— Origins of Immigrant Arrivals, 1960-62—concluded 


ig ee ee 
—— ET ET 


Origin 1960 1961 1962 Origin 1960 1961 1962 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Continental European— Continental European— 
continued concluded 
2, a Vugoslavic®. jaca sccsiasacese 3,572 2,323 | 2,044 
Totals, Continental 
European............. 73,351 | 48,868 | 46,783 
Other— 
Aga Digi contccltvine s.ciseqnonnte 84 65 67 
Armenian 164 186 777 
1 Chinese....... 1,402 894 876 
Netherlander. East Indian 691 772 850 
Roush. wee 3,401 2,985 | 2,143 Indian (American) 25 40 42 
Portuguese . 5,277 | 2,999 | 3,443 || Japamese...........--.+++- 169 126 154 
Romanian.. - 189 156 155 || Lebanese.... 242 215 444 
RUSSISU rote teeter ase eine lait 232 209 198 Mexican... 29 24 
Scandinavian— Negro..... 1,135 | 1,131 1,559 
AMIR Ty cheese aes ate aero 1,207 598 742 PYTIAM Ele. ccestecatee te tacts 
FeelandiGe ntsc seat i dal Dar kash’ aie tec Aele oe eles ais 133 139 174 
INORWOZIAR: ope e)<1e1<sr0' «cine 551 4} 408 Unspecified: .:4.Gai. fers ssis% 207 214 445 
ESWGOIAI. J ncdiis Vai =-p oniee 489 344 367 ee 
i 850 844 822 Totals, Other........... 4,325 | 3,858 | 5,534 
811 653 674 —|———_ 
349 165 170 Grand Totals......... 104,111 | 71,689 | 74,586 
by Saad yee ee ee el ee YS eee oe ee Se ee eS 
1 Includes a few minor groups, 2 Reported as Swiss origin but evidently one of the constituent races 


such as German, French, Italian, etc. 


Out of every 100 immigrants admitted to Canada during the three-year period 1960-62, 
21 were British subjects, 20 were citizens of Italy, 12 of the United States, 9 of Germany, 
5 of Greece and 4 each of Portugal and the Netherlands; other nationalities made up the 
remaining 25. 
6.—Citizenship of Immigrant Arrivals, 1960-62 


FF Nors.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 
edition. 


Country of Citizenship 1960 1961 1962 Country of Citizenship 1960 1961 1962 
No No No. No No No 

WMUstraliat. ssc tse s th seees 1,403 1,198 1,171 || Netherlands................- 5,480 1,897 1,631 
PAMBLTEA Ro. cureyselateists ote «scoreless caters 1,102 650 457 || New Zealand.... ise 412 312 308 
elgiain. cc. sseseve ec screw os 792 727 521 || Norway......... net 349 180 206 
Britain and colonies.......... 21,226 | 13,932 | 18,475 || Pakistan........ wets 98 77 74 
Central America............ 14 18 100 Poland 26> sade eB ss 2,704 | 2,411] 1,639 
Ceylon... cso. SPAM icteric seers 21 32 DOMME OL Uma co cterreeiararsralelefaleras riers 5,108 | 2,861 | 3,063 
(OU eRe Oe OMA. FOE re ACD 1,158 706 545 || South Africa. ...........+0.- 640 470 368 
Czechoslovakia..........+++- 42 29 10 || South America.............- 475 431 314 
DDOMIIAT NE 65/5. sis. cia cacie oa sieeto ae 1,133 483 608 || Southern Rhodesia.........- 56 61 76 
OQ Y pba cteeiivetelataareyte ereralet ene 33 34 OG4a I Spalines steecccte eitese telolaer sc: 603 555 499 
Le (Re eee RE rei aces * 989 348 S438 Sweden wisn ese cacuieneernea 254 123 155 
Wane. bs cases. desuscionsbaced 2,305 | 1,987 | 2,350] Switzerland,......0cseen-+-- 836 630 604 
Germany Wgiie-<ox Aerdacee Ganentrnonor 218 204 177 
Greece Union of Soviet Socialist 

Hungary Republicsy- steve sere eietets 182 105 81 
India United! States......520..6.0-- 10,060 | 10,395 | 10,452 
Ireland, Republic of Wugosla vise dees e-tsloetnelsiets 873 | 1,001 | 1,009 
Israel wee Opher African: deeses cas acres 5 ll 16 
Italy Other Asin clenanys aceoeree 50 63 154 
Japan Ad Other European...........-- 179 180 143 
Lebanon Sain Stateleag iii. ces csrgekels 4,230 | 2,404] 1,922 


Luxembourg wee MGIOYS), Seco acsieiclacste eisivteiese viel 101 219 312 
Mexico Bods 


\ 
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Sex distribution of recent immigrant arrivals is shown in Table 7. In the three years 
1960-62, adult males comprised 34.1 p.c. of the immigrants, adult females 40.5 p.c. and 
children under 18 years of age the remaining 25.4 p.c. Without relation to age, 53.0 p.c. 
of the newcomers were females. 


7.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children, 1960-62 


i Nore.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 
edition. 


Item 1960 1961 1962 

No. No. No. 
LOS ot dos: ah C000 G00 SR SRCET CERES cs aReans Mee Sienna rir on kate 51,018 32,106 34,546 
Uns COMER SV CANS Set cisco Sei tec cain RED wikccrosteidittton coc thee, coke 18, 365 9,828 9,740 
Fee SOE COR Bott 5 Se SURE oes te Here RE ee a ier a a 87,653 22,778 24,806 
Bie OCSERP EC Bish Sat ds <=. TS foc cic thie ak <x okdfed. ie MEL chs 53,093 39, 583 40,040 
HUNCeNMGCVORTE Sir A Se So oh EE so. ceed oso RSOB cc ckd 12,852 8,935 9,427 
ANGKUI. 6 30-3 bb «Se: delle) Morea eI 6 re ee MN ig I 40,241 30,648 80,613 
Hotalss Emimisrawts, 2 oi sccesecdesscc dete luxe celle 104,111 71,689 74,586 


The number of female immigrants coming into Canada has been higher than the 
number of male immigrants in every year since 1957. In 1962 the excess of females was 
5,494 and only in the age group 0-14 years did the number of males exceed that of females. 
In the single category, males exceeded females in all age groups up to 30 years but in the 
married category females exceeded males by 3,509, in the widowed category by 1,995 and 
in the divorced or separated category by 454. Of all persons arriving in 1962 who were 
15 years of age or over, 51.9 p.c. were married, 41.2 p.c. were single and 6.3 p.c. were 
widowed or divorced. 


8.—Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals, by Sex and Age Group, 1962 


Sex and Age Group Single Married Widowed | Divorced | Separated Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Males— 

Orem ev Cara L :5i0)<)sis,4e.cciecuistive« 8,449 _ — _ _ 8,449 
Le SCY CEA Te eee erence 2,868 31 _ _ _ 2,899 
ZO SOG ee ae rn 4,604 1,202 1 10 4 5,821 
2S OOS TE a 2,860 3,039 4 29 12 5,944 
2D <2 STs SNR a ee nea 1,333 4,963 19 117 34 6, 466 
BO eA a siavcrsee 200 2,058 21 60 24 2,363 
A) oi), Cs Ee ea ene (gl 1,115 41 39 7 1,273 
COV CATSOL OVER 6 viescceie.< oere-crese c.oeeee 59 935 297 29 11 1,331 

Totals, Males.......... 20,444 13,343 383 284 92 34, 546 
Females— 

O\~ 14 years........... Sfacs 8,043 — _ — — 8,043 
La 2a i ae ie A 2,612 877 = —_= 1 3,490 
BOi—.24 ; 4,438 3,932 2 12 12 8,396 
“SEAT i ar ee ee 2,590 3,552 21 62 20 6, 245 
20 SR) ae Se ee een 1,604 4,628 78 176 57 6,543 
AU = A). (Cla Ta ee an eae 346 1,957 226 156 47 2,732 
DGD) CIS 1 ena 154 1,151 624 122 52 2,103 
OI CaTS.OF OVERS .cecrecuicsvosecscs 193 755 1,427 70 43 2,488 

Totals, Females........ 19,980 16,852 2,378 598 232 40,040 


Destinations and Occupations.—Upon arrival in Canada, immigrants are asked 
to state their intended destination. According to these records, Ontario absorbed by far 
the highest proportion of arrivals in the three-year period 1960-62—50.4 p.c. of all the 
males and 52.0 p.c. of all the females. Quebec was the second most important province 
of destination, receiving 24.3 p.c. of the males and 23.6 p.c. of the females, followed by 
British Columbia with 9.7 p.c. of the males and 10.2 p.c. of the females. The proportions 
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intending to settle in the Prairie Provinces were 12.7 p.c. and 11.6 p.c., respectively, and 
in the Atlantic Provinces 2.8 p.c. and 2.6 p.c., respectively. The provincial distribution 
has changed little from year to year throughout the whole postwar period. 


9.—Intended Destinations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 1960-62 


1960 1961 1962 

Province or Territory 

Males |Females| Total Males |Females| Total Males | Females] Total 
No. No, No No. No. No No. No No 
Newfoundland............ 137 169 306 184 181 365 196 182 378 
Prince Edward Island.... 38 45 83 37 32 69 33 44 77 
Nova Scotia.............- 598 612 1,210 428 473 901 442 547 989 
New Brunswick........-. 317 317 634 415 355 770 491 453 944 
Quebees ices Ine rere 11,794 | 11,980 | 23,774 7,675 9,245 | 16,920 9,097 | 10,035 | 19,132 
Qntanioanesens seaoistiea = 26,396 | 28,095 | 54,491 || 16,008} 20,510 | 36,518 || 16,852 | 20,358 | 37,210 
ManitObatsice: «i tacenen so 2,338 1,999 4,337 1,216 1,311 2,527 1,197 1,213 | 2,410 
Saskatchewan..........-- 1,127 960 2,087 596 737 1,333 552 611 | 1,163 
IAT Bertarnitns shu deeintte: a 3,454 3,495 6,949 2,260 2,563 4,823 2,239 2,506 | 4,745 
British Columbia......... 4,765 5,355 | 10,120 3,226 4,100 7,326 3,398 4,043 | 7,441 
Yukon and Northwest 

SDEETItOieB erie wesnnete 54 66 120 61 76 137 49 48 97 
Canada.......... 51,018 | 53,093 | 104,111 || 32,106 | 39,583 | 71,689 || 34,546 | 40,040 74,586 


INTENDED OCCUPATIONS OF IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED TO CANADA, 
1960 AND 1962 


MANUFACTURING, MECHANICAL 
AND CONSTRUCTION 


PROFESSIONAL 


SERVICE 


CLERICAL 


LABOURERS OTHER THAN 
AGRICULTURAL, FISHING, 
MINING, LOGGING. 


AGRICULTURAL 


MANAGERIAL 


COMMERCIAL 


OTHER OCCUPATIONS 


8 


THOUSAND IMMIGRANTS 
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In like manner, immigrant arrivals are asked to record the occupations which they 
intend to follow in Canada. Approximately 49.3 p.c. of the persons admitted in 1962 
declared that they would enter the labour force. The other 50.7 p.c. were wives, children 
and other dependants or were retired persons. Of the male workers, 25.4 p.c. were classed 
as professional and managerial, 7.9 p.c. were in agricultural occupations, 6.1 p.c. in service 
occupations, 35.9 p.c. in manufacturing, mechanical and construction trades, and 12.6 p.c. 
were general labourers. About 34 p.c. of the female immigrants entering the labour force 
were intending to follow service occupations. Details are given in Table 10. 


10.—_Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 
Intended Occupation 
Males | Females | Total Males | Females Total 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Managerial (owners, managers, officials)....... 859 37 896 1,048 45 1,093 
MOLCSSLONAL caine eee eine oars cho apes Pedagw enc 3,922 2,774 6,696 4,972 3,246 8,218 
Accountants and auditors. .................00. 197 18 215 264 6 270 
PERC WARGO CUS trctolatn ola) ois) e\s/<]spalai stove stp! afuibri -s/oie/eleidhefe' one eke 29 2 31 62 3 65 
Chemists (other than pharmagists)........... 112 10 122 216 18 234 
IDLATRUGTIE Ss SPO OE ODE ae Seen on ae 30 6 36 52 9 61 
Draughtsmen and designers................... 336 34 370 476 30 506 

Aeronautical engineers...............000c0cee 17 — 17 _— _ — 
bemicaliengineers ./oic% .j0!0.... oe dela ciwes vele ec cme 44 — 44 62 — 62 

Civil engineers (and other professional 

COS Rs ie a, a ae Wii os 177 415 4 419 

MOTESLTY CUGINCCTS: 65. capes en vnscaceccaas 1 _ _— _ _ 
Plectrical engineers. . 2... 2. cecevescancccescee 141 a 141 197 — 197 
Mechanical engineers..............0..0.ccceuee 125 — 125 244 — 244 

Metallurgical engineers...................2000- 5 — 5 _ — — 
(US oo ee ee en re 37 ca 37 45 _— 45 
Laboratory technicians and assistants, n.e.s.... 189 152 341 291 163 454 
COE GIIEI NTO ES ae a or ee ae oe = 1,108 1,108 28 1,593 1,621 
Physicians and surgeons... 353 92 445 456 74 530 
Teachers and professors...... 832 648 1, 480 864 664 1,528 
Other professional workers 1,297 704 2,001 1,300 682 1,982 
MELERICAM Ea os Saisie amet cack aoa. keel deck eh 1,059 3,173 4,232 1,368 3,530 4,898 
Stenographers and typists. 24 2, 122 2,146 34 2,281 2,315 
Other clerical workers.............0.ececeeeee 1,035 1,051 2,086 1,334 1,249 2,583 
412 sf 413 366 3 369 
71 - 71 37 1 38 
341 i! 342 329 2 331 
87 74 161 47 73 120 
772 392 1,164 743 307 1,050 
580 21 601 258 265 
67 340 407 168 280 448 
125 31 156 317 20 337 
72 5 v7 154 10 164 
1,234 5,323 6,557 1,441 4,412 5,853 
376 31 399 298 697 
78 495 573 48 244 292 
229 57 286 323 74 397 
33 4,285 4,318 44 3,111 3.155 
518 2 49 627 685 1,312 
3 COGTIIIC WS ee ns ne ae 25299 42 2,041 1,887 36 1,923 
Farmers and agriculturists.................... 148 _— 148 279 _— 279 
HNL AOUEETS 1. fei micicinw ls eosin eu sodeaenes 2,151 42 2,193 1, 608 36 1,644 
Fishing, Trapping and Logging............... 65 + 65 78 _ 78 
ESUOPINGIUA Caso ecole Schick wo eieles aves ou 13 _ 13 12 — 12 
SPADDETS Mime eS cok oth cbicton bud caibcilonanysere 1 _ 1 2 - 2 
Bushmen and lumbermen..................... 51 — 51 64 — 64 
ECU OSS) Spec a AeA Sa 90 _ 90 100 — 100 
DIOS: 6 SE SPO RGE TO eas a eR net me 69 — 69 65 — 65 
PMuheldiworkers. sci. cof. aschihicsce.cacoe oh 9 — 9 9 se 9 
Other workers in mines and quarries.......... 12 — 12 26 = 26 
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10.—Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1961 and 1962—concluded 


1961 1962 
Intended Occupation 
Males | Females] Total Females | Total 
cape pe AE REPO SES A SS 
No. No. No. No. No 
Manufacturing, Mechanical and Construction 7,082 994 8,076 1,159 9,685 
Aircraft mechanics and repairmen...........-- 32 _ 32 = 45 
Automobile mechanics and repairmen 573 _— 573 1 752 
BAIR OLS  carsacite viorerovartis sis 6: </lahabelsavetetetatape Ge sialstsrele/d 242 vf 249 11 272 
Blacksmiths, hammermen and forgemen...... 57 _ 57 _ 60 
Boilermakers and platers.........+..+++eeeee- 61 — 61 1 116 
Brick and stone MasonS..........++eeeeeeeeeee 583 _ 583 _ 618 
Butchers and meat cutterS.........-.eeeeeeeee 203 3 206 2 183 
Butter and cheese makerS.......-...+-+0+0e++- 3 _ 3 — 11 
Cabinet and furniture makers.............+++- 216 — 216 _ 299 
Carpenters........6.s sc cncececeeceneeseeseesee 634 —_ 634 —_— 714 
Compositors and typesetters.........-+++++++- 77 _ ls _ 64 
Construction machinery operators..........+++ 40 _— 40 _ 51 
Dressmakers and seamstresseS......--++++e0+> 5 662 667 795 800 
Blectricians and wiremen...........++++s+e0e- 426 — 426 =_— 502 
Electroplaters. . Ae aes 2° Seen Boros 21 — 21 — 18 
Tigo eRe BRORER poHo bebbdD cn craunoer. Jquar 39 8 47 5 59 
GOVe INGOTS oo)... 2 «metas eejsilanpalepienels =) faiseasie 1 — 1 — — 
Jewellers and watchmake fel 53 3 56 6 107 
Leather cutters.......... ie 3 _ 3 — 5 
Machine operators........- ; 237 17 254 — 33 
MACHINISES: |. nes. cep episne eietele. : 250 19 269 15 283 
Mechanics and repairmen........-- ; 512 — 512 1 489 
Metal fitters and assemblers..........-.- 5 209 4 213 7 466 
Millinora eset ete wees bilo ee sauder sisiae 2 5 7 4 5 
Millwrights. . 6 _ 6 — 17 
LOL CONS vaio ccs) ad ects e wicin ole wigagnce a)sinis of aloloiete 48 _ 48 — 33 
Painters, decorators and glaziers............-- 388 _- 388 3 423 
PatternMiAaerss..« < ~ seia seine e oe opeseseievain wisiajareslsiae 16 _ 16 _ 19 
Photoengravers and lithographers...........-- 9 _ 9 1 29 
Plasterers and lathers..... eH Gaoaaerccde anotoe 51 _ 51 —_ 107 
Plumbers and pipe fitters........-..-.++eeeee- 192 — 192 _ 170 
Printers and pressmen and plate printers....... 33 _ 33 1 70 
Radio repairmen.........eceeesecerepeeesecees 85 1 86 3 147 
Sawyers (WOo0d).....-.seesececsseeecsees 13 _ 13 _— 7 
Sheet metal workers and tinsmiths..... 47 _ 47 — 118 
Shoemakers and shoe repairers......- 173 — 173 1 216 
Spinners and weavers..........-.++++ 20 14 34 16 30 
Stationary engineers............5++ 29 _ 29 _— 14 
Stonecutters and dressers........ 3 _ 3 — 13 
PP AGES Ay te cs Saindindhs omttinin e nloscte wre 307 21 328 24 385 
MAnNOras, soos ances od saneeosebiel epee tele teeters 8 _ 8 _— 11 
Toolmakers, diemakers and setters.........-- 115 _ 115 _ 168 
Upholsterers..........s.ccccscccceceecereccees 58 1 59 2 60 
Welders and flame cutters........-.--++eseeee: 242 2 244 2 401 
Other workers in food products...........++4+- 44 1 45 6 58 
Other workers in rubber products............. 13 _ 13 — 15 
Other workers in leather and leather products. 16 4 20 _ 18 
Other workers in textiles..........2-:-.0+eseeee 40 11 51 25 68 
Other workers in clothing and textile goods.... 38 108 146 130 158 
Other workers in wood products..........-++++ 39 _ 39 2 67 
Workers in pulp, paper and paper products..... 10 2 12 — 33 
Other workers in printing and publishing...... 23 10 33 26 89 
Other metal workers........-¢+20eeeeeeeeneens 116 5 121 _ 18 
Other workers in non-metallic mineral products 58 5 63 6 52 
Other manufacturing and mechanical workers. . 292 81 373 63 598 
Other construction workers. ......---+++e+eee: 71 _ 71 —_ 121 
Labourers (other than agricultural, fishing, 
logging and mining)...............++-++++- 3,827 155 3,982 161 3,145 
Not Stated . .......2cccc cence cee seceeecwecen 48 i 59 24 52 
4 GRA SRBOe Bee 21,828 12,981 34,809 13,006 36,748 
=. 15, 882 15, 882 15,674 15, 674 
8,984 8,331 17,315 8,814 18,137 
1,294 2,389 3, 683 2,546 4,027 
ie ore: systole ofsto)eia\ee 32,106 39,583 71,689 34,546 40,040 74,586 
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Deportations.—Deportations by cause and nationality are shown in Table 11 for 
the years 1953-62. Persons who have not yet acquired domicile (five years of residence in 
Canada) may be deported if they fall into prohibited classes at time of entry or within 
five years of entry, if they have engaged in commercialized vice, have been convicted 
under the Criminal Code or have become inmates of prisons or mental institutions, or 
have gained entry by fraudulent means. The causes that may lead to deportation are 
narrowed after a person has acquired domicile. A person not a citizen may be deported 
regardless of length of residence if he is found to be a member of a subversive organization 
or engages in subversive activities, or if he has been convicted of an offence involving 
disloyalty to the Queen, or if he has, outside of Canada, engaged in activities detrimental 
to the security of Canada. A Canadian citizen cannot be deported. 


11.—Deportations,! by Cause and Nationality, 1953-62 


Norz.—Figures from 1903 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Cause and Nationality 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Cause 
Mental and physical 85 74 125 91 55 81 107 66 40 40 
Public charges....... it 14 2 23 21 13 7 10 15 18 8 
Criminality... 0.0... es 121 210 192 164 145 170 232 200 223 147 
Misrepresentation? and 
BOREAL 5 ape ccofssa ijn so: i6cs 309 249 282 249 262 338 317 236 252 342 
Other causes............. 66 118 81 79 34 68 85 54 59 93 


Nationality 
BerMGisb ish), Ee Viki. 237 249 227 212 155 155 204 125 127 90 
United States............ 92 88 124 123 98 132 175 A y/ 164 143 
SIDS ee eee 266 316 352 269 256 377 372 329 301 397 
1 Excludes rejections and persons refused admission. 2 Includes deserting seamen deported. 


Returning Canadians.—The numbers of Canadians returning to Canada during 
each of the ten years 1953-62 after having established residence in the United States were:— 


Year No. Year No. 
NOB Si ie dela <lele see Ase ate ase hence ot 4,606 PODS Eee cih a ese dees: shee dete vie cis 5,297 
ODA Beene enter la) Aianfamons acenieuimes 4,516 LOG 9 a; -Yote sipitialers sie con terrte ain aera aisle 5, 243 
PEO A ee SN Caso Toba tang lexi inistazals eis alea¥te 3,942 OUR AOR Seco HEMT Sees ante pe 5, 233 
LUES ode ASC OA sane - Hance oe eae 4,740 LOGI. Poeeteeen cea ee ebieeee - 6, 250 
OER GR SiS See See CRT nee F 5,426 LOGQER seme ie cobicictt,. pth ts rok aenise 5,758 


Section 3.—Emi¢gration Statistics 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset to some extent 
present and past immigration activities. The major outward movement has always, of 
course, been to the United States and that movement, both of native-born Canadians 
and of Europeans who originally migrated to Canada, has attained considerable propor- 
tions at certain periods. No Canadian statistics on emigration are available but Table 12 
gives figures taken from the annual reports of the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of the United States Department of Justice. These figures show the numbers of persons 
entering the United States from Canada during the years ended June 30, 1953-62 with the 
expressed intention of establishing permanent residence in that country. They do not 
include persons travelling for pleasure, even for extended periods of time, holders of border- 
crossing cards (normally issued to persons living in border areas of Canada but working 
in the United States) or casual tourist crossings in these same areas. 
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Of the 44,272 persons entering the United States from Canada in the year ended 
June 30, 1962, 30,377 were native-born Canadians—14,632 males and 15,745 females. 
Slightly more than one quarter, or 7,982, of the total native-born emigrants were males 
in the productive age group, 20-59 years. By occupation, the largest group of the total 
of 30,377 native-born persons was the professional or technical group which numbered 
3,532; clerical or kindred workers numbered 3,062, and 1,639 were classed as craftsmen or 
foremen. On the other hand, 16,464 persons, or 54.2 p.c. of the total, were classed as 
housewives, children and others with no reported occupation. Altogether, 41.2 p.c. of the 
total were children under 20 years of age. 


12.—Persons Entering the United States from Canada, Years Ended June 30, 1953-62 


Nors.—Includes only persons who have declared their intention of remaining permanently in the United States 
when applyane for a visa (see text above). Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. 


es Capadian- | ote! a Capadian- | Fotl 
Canada Canada 

No. No. No. No. 

LOGS Heme site steno oreo lantetelntiare 28, 967 365283: Mt LOSS. cme ee essen end 30,055 45, 143 
BF Ra Pino GRAEeL CBORD SOOO 27,055 B4. S73he| 1059. Bees bts cieeo ete sera 23 , 082 34,599 
HY ange tnt Agee 20.G00 bee Sasee 23,091 eye Bib enense agpesaoos oe adnccas 30,990 46 , 668 
1 ee rc BRD OS 29,533 ZOE GS! a1 0 UES ea Raman pegedn uc cues 32,038 47,470 
LGB TRE LRT a yeiasicsatorlecs savior 33, 203 AG S540) 1962: AR cM sca eres 3 30,377 44,272 


Of the 44,272 persons entering the United States from Canada claiming Canada as 
country of last permanent residence—which of course includes native-born persons and 
those born in other countries who have resided in Canada—the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, United States Department of Justice, lists 5,561 as professional, technical 
and kindred workers, 4,394 as clerical and kindred workers and 3,833 as craftsmen, foremen 
and kindred workers. Housewives, children and others with no reported occupation 
accounted for 21,376, or 48.3 p.c. of the total. 


PART II.—CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP* 


Naturalization procedures and events leading to the passing of the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Act are given in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 153-155. 


Section 1.—The Canadian Citizenship Act 


The Canadian Citizenship Act came into force on Jan. 1, 1947, its purpose being to 
give a clear definition of Canadian citizenship and provide an underlying community of 
status for all the people of Canada. Since Jan. 18, 1950, the administration of Canadian 
citizenship has been the responsibility of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 
The provisions of the Act and its several amendments are outlined in some detail in the 
1955 Year Book, pp. 177-181. More briefly, they are given in the following paragraphs. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born before Jan. 1, 1947.—The Act conferred 
natural-born status upon two categories of persons in being on Jan. 1, 1947. These were 
(1) those born in Canada or on a Canadian ship or aircraft and who were not aliens on 


* Prepared in the Citizenship Registration Branch under the direction of the Deputy Minister, Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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Jan. 1, 1947; and (2) those born outside of Canada who were not aliens on Jan. 1, 1947 
and who were entitled to claim derivative citizenship in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act. 


The Act provides that a person in the second category who was a minor on Jan. Ly, 
1947 will automatically cease to be a Canadian citizen on his 24th birthday or on Jan. 1, 
1954, whichever is the later date, unless he has his place of domicile in Canada at such 
date or has, before such date and after reaching the age of 21 years, filed a declaration of 
retention of Canadian citizenship. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born after Dec. 31, 1946.—A person born out- 
side of Canada subsequent to that date, whose responsible parent is considered a Canadian 
citizen pursuant to the terms of the Canadian Citizenship Act, is a Canadian if his birth 
is registered with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship within two years of its occurrence 
or within such extended period as the Minister may authorize in special cases. 


A person who becomes a natural-born Canadian citizen in such a manner will auto- 
matically cease to be a Canadian citizen if he fails to file a declaration of retention prior to 
his 24th birthday or does not have his place of domicile in Canada upon that date. 


Canadian Citizens other than Natural-Born.—Before the 1953 amendments to 
the Citizenship Act, the only persons who acquired Canadian citizenship on Jan. 1, 1947 
through the transitional clauses of Sect. 9 were persons who were naturalized in Canada 
before that date, British subjects who had Canadian domicile at the commencement of the 
Act and women lawfully admitted to Canada and married prior to Jan. 1, 1947 whose 
husbands would have qualified as Canadian citizens if the Act had come into force before 
the date of marriage. Sect. 9 was amended on June 1, 1953, so that a British subject who 
had his place of domicile in Canada for at least 20 years immediately before Jan. 1, 1947 
need not comply with the requirements of Canadian domicile provided he was not under 
an order of deportation on Jan. 1, 1947. 


Acquisition of Canadian Citizenship by Aliens and British Subjects.—The 
Act provides a means of acquiring Canadian citizenship. An alien who wishes to become 
a Canadian citizen must apply through his local court or through one of the special 
citizenship courts now being established. He must appear before the judge for a hearing 
and will in due course be granted citizenship if his application is approved by the judge 
and by the Minister. A British subject may apply for citizenship directly to the Minister. 
It should be added that a minor child does not automatically acquire Canadian citizenship 
upon the grant of citizenship to the responsible parent. 


Status of Married Women.—The Canadian Citizenship Act places no disabilities 
upon the married woman. She neither acquires nor does she lose Canadian citizenship 
by marriage. In order to acquire Canadian citizenship she must apply in exactly the 
Same manner as does a man. There is, however, one advantage granted to her—if she 
is married to a Canadian citizen she may apply for citizenship after a residence of only 
one year in Canada. 


The Canadian Citizenship Act also enables a woman married to an alien whose 
nationality she acquired upon marriage to divest herself of Canadian citizenship by the 
filing of a declaration of renunciation. Finally, it provides a means whereby a woman, 
who had become an alien through marriage prior to Jan. 1, 1947, may acquire the Canadian 
status she would otherwise have assumed on that date. 


Status of Minor Children.—The minor child of a Canadian citizen other than a 
natural-born Canadian may receive a certificate of Canadian citizenship upon application 
therefor by his or her responsible parent, de facto guardian, or mother if she has custody 
of the child. Provision is also made in the Citizenship Act for the granting of a certificate 
of citizenship to a minor child in special circumstances. Provision is made for the granting 
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of a certificate to a person who has been adopted or legitimated in Canada and who has 
been admitted to Canada for permanent residence, if the adopter or the legally recognized 
father is a Canadian citizen. 

Loss of Canadian Citizenship.—Canadian citizenship may be lost in the following 
manner :— 

(1) A Canadian citizen who when outside of Canada and not under disability acquires by a 
voluntary and formal act other than marriage the nationality or citizenship of a country 
other than Canada. This does not apply if the country is at war with Canada at the time 
of acquisition but in such a case the Minister may order that he cease to be a Canadian 


citizen. The purpose of this is to hold the person, if deemed necessary, to his obligations 
as a Canadian. 


(2) A natural-born Canadian citizen who is a dual national by birth or through naturalization, 
and any Canadian citizen on marriage, may after attaining the age of 21 cease to be a 
Canadian citizen through the making of a declaration of renunciation thereof. 


(3) A Canadian citizen who under the law of another country is a national or citizen of such 
country and who serves in the armed forces of such country when it is at war with Canada. 
This does not apply if the Canadian citizen became a national or citizen of such country 
when it was at war with Canada. 


(4) An other-than-natural-born Canadian citizen, unless he served outside Canada in the 
Armed Forces of Canada in time of war or other related circumstances, or unless other- 
wise exempt, loses his citizenship automatically if he has resided outside of Canada for 
ten consecutive years. The period of absence may however be extended upon request, if 
the application is filed and granted before loss occurs and if good and sufficient reason 
exists. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—Applicable Only to Naturalized Persons.—In 1958 
the Canadian Citizenship Act was amended and limited the provisions regarding loss of 
Canadian citizenship to the following: the citizenship of a Canadian citizen other than a 
natural-born Canadian citizen may be revoked by the Governor in Council if, upon a 
report from the Minister, he is satisfied that such Canadian citizen, having been charged 
with the offence of treason under the Criminal Code or with an offence under the Official 
Secrets Act, has failed or refused to return to Canada voluntarily within such time as 
may be prescribed in a notice sent by the Minister to such person at his last known address 
and has not appeared at the preliminary inquiry into such offence or at the trial of such 
offence, or both as the case may be; or has obtained a certificate of naturalization or of 
Canadian citizenship by false representation or fraud or by concealment of material 
circumstances. 


Doubt as to Loss of Citizenship.—Where in the opinion of the Minister a doubt exists 
as to whether a person has ceased to be a Canadian citizen, the Minister may refer the 
question to the Commission referred to in Subsection (4) of Section 19 for a ruling and 
the decision of the Commission or the Court, as the case may be, shall be final. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—Applicable to Both Natural-Born and Naturalized 
Persons.—The Governor in Council may in his discretion order that any person shall cease 
to be a Canadian citizen if, upon a report from the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
he is satisfied that such person has, when not under a disability (1) acquired voluntarily, 
when in Canada, the citizenship of a foreign country (other than by marriage), (2) taken 
or made an oath, affirmation, or other declaration of allegiance to a foreign country, or 
(3) made a declaration renouncing his Canadian citizenship. 


Section 2.—Canadian Citizenship Statistics 


According to the 1961 Census, which required that each person state the country to 
which he owed allegiance and had citizenship rights as at June 1, 1961, less than 6 p.c. of — 
Canada’s population reported a country of citizenship other than Canada. Table 1 shows — 
the citizenship of the population by province and Table 2 gives the numerical and per- 
centage distribution of the population by country of citizenship for 1961 compared with , 
the distribution in 1951, 
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1.— Citizenship of the Population, by Province, Census 1961 
oooooowooloeloofeooeoqoeqoeqeqleoq®o>ononweeeeSS SSS 


Other : 
Province or Territory Canadian ee peed epintaea Asiatic Other Total 
No No No No. No. No No 

Newfoundland............. 455, 282 1,186 499 763 95 28 457 , 853 
Prince Edward Island...... 103,618 337 283 364 16 il 104,629 
Nova Scotia............... 725, 686 4,568 2,254 4,122 237 140 737,007 
New Brunswick............ 590, 662 2,003 2,573 2,443 112 143 597,936 
GLEE Can OOS OSE a HSE Nene 5,078, 082 31,491 16,585 121,278 4,608 7,167 5,259,211 
MUGATION wiaidaeteselele'sles.o «0.03 5,673,098 184, 429 36,329 317,216 7,309 17,711 6, 236,092 
PRIGODA «ssi iisv:6 0.0 vesicles 879, 187 10,059 3, 242 26,347 688 2,163 921,686 
Saskatchewan.............. 902,106 5,946 3,656 11,664 969 840 925,181 
PSIDOTEA secs us,Fa0 008 0% 0,0 1,240, 895 21,353 11,674 53,129 1,982 2,911 1,331,944 
British Columbia.......... 1,498, 498 44,647 10,908 64,641 6,973 3,415 1,629,082 

Yukon and Northwest 
PEQITEUOTICS. 0:5 sj0.c ais'00.0% 35,315 671 309 1,228 44 59 37,626 
Canada........... 17,182,429 306, 690 88,312 603,195 23,033 34,588 || 18,238,247 


a a eee eee 


2.—Population by Country of Citizenship, with Percentage Distribution, 
Censuses 1951 and 1961 


SS ooooooooooooo—s=$S—oee=ooooooeeeeea 


1951 1961 
Country of Citizenship Pe. P.C. 
No of No. of 
Total Total 

13,567,939 96.85 17,182,429 94.21 
104,071 0.74 306,690 1.68 
69,000 0.49 88,312 0.48 
236,490 1.69 603,195 3.31 
3,769 0.03 12,648 0.07 
4,893 0.03 10,095 0.06 
9,990 0.07 2,491 0.01 
4,432 0.03 14,921 0.08 
6,080 0.04 11,660 0.06 
5,031 0.04 21,032 0.12 
12,926 0.09 126,241 0.69 
7,871 0.06 26,775 0.15 

137 -- 404 ae 
22,616 0.16 173,337 0.95 
32,179 0.23 80,096 0.44 
2,375 0.02 4,084 0.02 
55,771 0.40 29,977 0.16 
3,684 0.03 2,181 0.01 
2,378 0.02 2,806 0.02 
46, 267 0.33 11,082 0.06 
6,718 0.05 17,363 0.10 
9,373 0.07 56,002 0.31 
15,122 0.11 23,033 0.13 
12,808 0.09 13,618 0.07 
1,312 0.01 1,875 0.01 
1,002 0.01 7,540 0.04 
16,807 0.12 34,588 0.19 
EAM OCAIS Sc ive. hee cececcner es teov enon 14,009,429 100.00 18,238,247 100.00 


eee ener eee ee eed IOI BSR | BS POTD MISO WON ek) 10 Dilly. Ray G 


1 Includes persons who reported themselves as stateless. 
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Citizenship Certificates Issued.—The following statistics show the number of 
citizenship certificates “issued” and more detailed information on certificates “granted” 
in recent years. The former, in Table 3, include both certificates granted to new citizens 
and those issued for various reasons to persons who are already Canadian citizens. ‘Tables 4 
to 8 refer only to “grants” which means that the holder became a Canadian citizen by 
the grant of such certificate. 

In 1961, 96,191 Canadian citizenship certificates were issued as compared with 104,436 
in 1960. During 1961 the Canadian Citizenship Registration Branch recorded 5,477 
certificates of registration of births abroad, 92 declarations of retention of Canadian 
citizenship and 36 petitions for resumption of Canadian citizenship. Certificates issued 
free to persons who had had active military service numbered 547, as compared with 585 
in 1960. Corresponding figures for 1960 were 4,904 registrations of births abroad, 121 
declarations of retention, 30 petitions for resumption and 585 certificates issued free to 
persons who had had active military service. 


3.—Citizenship Certificates Issued, by Status of Recipient, 1960 and 1961 


Section 


of Classification 1960 1961 
1947 Act 
No No. 

Sect. 34 (1) (i) | Certificates of Proof of Status— 
Canadian citizens by birth.............ccee cece e eee ence eee ee eees 1,175 1,134 
By naturalization under former Acts......-..+.4++.s-se eee eeee eee ee 1,833 1,739 
British subjects with 5 years domicile before Jan. 1, 1947..........-- 1,132 1,141 
Women, through marriage. ........ 6. cece eee eet eee tenet e nes 465 410 
Sect. 10 (2) British subjects with 5 years domicile after Jan. 1, 1947............--- 7,567 7,938 
Sect. 10 (1) IEA alae Seen Gp Patent a a 0b > ae 74ne boo seenonppobicocgoddsonoo Aer 40,599 36, 402 
Sect. 10 (5) Minors whose parents have been granted Certificates. ........-.+++--- 13, 562 11,454 
Sect. 11 (3) Minors under special circumstances......-.-.-++20 esse cece tees eerie eeee 188 215 
Sect. 10 (3) Women who regained lost Canadian citizenship through marriage..... 190 188 
Sect. 10 (4) Canadians who regained lost status by naturalization outside Canada. . 120 127 
Sect. 11 (1) Doubtful cases who now have been awarded Certificates..........-.-- 5 2 
Sect. 11 (2) Adopted and legitimated persons..........+-..-sesseesee sere se eer eeee 149 146 
Replacement Certificates. ...... 0... 0. scree seep ee eee eee tee tees 1,510 1,648 

Miniature certificates of citizenship (issued since Oct. 18, 1955, to 

Ganadian citizens) 2. he. cues nema pines cle cee rcis ctersln slots einlonlarerever= 35,911 33,611 
YA eo So. AS SA AL ROCCE IC SOR IIOEL o5e 104, 406 96,155 


1 Exclusive of resumptions of Canadian citizenship, such issues numbering 30 in 1960 and 36 in 1961. 


Characteristics of Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1961.—Compar- 
able detailed statistics showing the characteristics of persons granted citizenship certificates 
are available since 1953; such characteristics include age, marital status, occupation, 
period of immigration, residence and previous nationality. 


Of the 56,476 persons granted citizenship in 1961, 1 p.c. had migrated to Canada | 


before 1921, 3 p.c. in the period 1921-40, 12 p.c. in the period 1941-50 and 84 p.c. since 


1950. Regionally, these new citizens were distributed as follows: 2 p.c. in the Atlantic | 


Provinces, 16 p.c. in Quebec, 55 p.c. in Ontario, 15 p.c. in the Prairie Provinces and 12 p.c. 
in British Columbia. Just over 84 p.c. of them resided in urban centres. 


About 18 p.c. of the persons naturalized during 1961 had been citizens of Germany, 
17 p.c. had been citizens of Italy, 17 p.c. had owed allegiance to a British Commonwealth 
country, 12 p.c. had been citizens of the Netherlands, 5 p.c. reported former allegiance 
to countries now parts of the U.S.S.R., and Poland was the country of allegiance for 


5 p.c. Most of the persons designated as “‘stateless’’ were born in Poland, the U.S.S.R., ; 


Yugoslavia, Hungary, Germany, Czechoslovakia or Austria. 
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Of the males granted citizenship certificates in 1961, 22 p.c. were reported in manu- 
facturing and mechanical occupations, 11 p.c. were employed in construction, 9 p.c. 
were labourers in other than primary industries, 9 p.c. were in professional occupations, 
8 p.c. were in service, 4 p.c. in agriculture, 4 p.c. in clerical occupations and almost 5 p.c. 
in proprietary and managerial occupations. Of the females granted certificates, 50 p.c. 
were homemakers and among those employed outside the home, 29 p.c. were in clerical 
occupations, 26 p.c. were in manufacturing and mechanical occupations and 26 p.c. in 


service occupations. 


4.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1961, b 
and Urban, and Period of Immigratio 


y Province of Residence, Rural 
n to Canada 


Period of Immigration 


Born in 


Residence Ganda! Total 
Before 1921- 1931- 1941- 1951- 
1921 1930 1940 1950 1961 
No. No No. No No. No. No. 
Rural 
Residing in Canada................. 101 314 123 1,452 6,854 20 8,864 
Wemroundland)s. 3.\1ece. 5 5s snes _— a= — 3 31 — 34 
Prince Edward Island.............. 2 23 — 25 
NovarSvotiateccciosceseeerscsecses 2 1 4 30 74 1 112 
New, Brunswick. 0... soc. as.-ss.s00. — — — 18 168 _- 186 
DESO SPR Gs se eae ee 8 15 3 70 574 2 672 
Deca) on <hr nilh. deliie’ 15 79 33 848 3, 880 2 4,857 
I GIN EG) OD ee eee ae 9 29 16 55 179 —_— 288 
ASKALCHEWAN. «00-00 0+c000+s coer, 20 58 24 71 157 5 335 
OD. ein 2 ie eee 25 79 30 148 508 4 794 
British Columbia.................. 22 53 13 203 1,183 6 1,480 
Baukoniand NoW.T.. 20:0... ..cc5. — — — 4 77 — 81 
Urban 
Residing in Canada................. 466 735 272 5,130 40,808 70 47,481 
Newfoundland — 2 3 86 — 92 
Prince Edward Island 1 — — 2 15 — 18 
Movalscotians...sk.. 0... a. ne, 6 5 33 32 206 — 252 
New Brunswick... 2 4 1 26 122 — 155 
Quebec........... 76 129 50 679 7,623 16 8,573 
Wntario:....'\... 127 267 113 2,670 22,986 17 26,180 
Manitoba....... 40 70 21 351 1,854 vA 2,343 
Saskatchewan....... 19 38 15 102 506 3 683 
Ebertar etmek 69 112 45 546 3,159 10 3,941 
British Columbia... 124 107 22 713 4,184 17 5, 167 
Yukon and N.W.T 2 2 — 6 67 = 77 
Rural and Urban 
Residing in Canada................ 567 1,049 395 6,582 47, 662 90 56,345 
Newfoundland — 1 6 ye _ 126 
Prince Edward Island 1 — — 4 38 _— 43 
DWOCOLIE, 6 ibs cossie in oc Ass oe 8 6 7 62 280 1 364 
New Brunswick 2 4 il 44 290 _— 341 
uebec 2 po THE Ae Ol ae ne: AO 84 144 53 749 8,197 18 9,245 
Ontario MPa feta tes (ates 120s ssh scien 142 346 146 3,518 26, 866 19 31,037 
BUMODA Nene hi... oe 49 99 37 406 2,033 ff 2,631 
Saskatchewan..................... 39 96 39 173 663 8 1,018 
Alberta,........... eres 94 191 75 694 3, 667 14 4) 735 
British Columbia.................. 146 160 35 916 5, 367 23 6, 647 
Bon andun.WT).. 160... 0 sha. 2 2 — 10 144 — 158 
Residing Outside Canada,......... 1 1 1 18 98 12 131 
Totals, Naturalized......... 568 1,050 396 6,600 47,760 102 56,476 


1 Canadian-born persons who lost their citizenship by marriage; this applies to females only, 
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5.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1960 and 1961, by Age Group and Sex 


Age Group 

0 — A YOATS....ccceeeseeecserscecnecsccareeces 

Veen hen RS SIO GOR COD Tons TuCD UI GOne 

NO mid 5 ME Fs osa i alee Mare 0: fo opt clapalionafale .«/ovesio\0 eleinia 
1 oo RN ARNS oc Ucn euU bo Jes cc unc 
Oty, CL TC COC ONC IUCR OUOICON 2GOU 
Dl = DO. wae) Welajsioie cereicie\ siaiaitio a sistolelwiate|«) sisaniovaia/sierelel= 
BO =H BE. Be. acre oa blosin.s\sre ernrovele oleic farniareva miayetstateteks 
ia ee Se Bons SprdondongoULUOsE.counn nC oHobo. 
AQPE AL, Ci tmbrsrite reticle eisinisiebueie ree eistsaisia ciel 
AB aetAQT EE Te csarctatniaveic/aiapiaine sie lo ein stepeietale/« ainie oui 
BOP BA Bee eae aletvieisieinvsfoie sielciw/ola/aielris/e\e/elnle/aalensiele> 
BOURNE. Oo ctatrorcra Siotatotagatatesstalnfe ole acqretate «So toieaas 
iGO Ses pacao brad Jopotobcudl GoScHs 
Bis Fahmi emreiaie ciavaturalalajolera\pielelietele aleleleieistsls matetninvare 
TA SS WR a ciace ct pnictetete itn ro cfere sletisids ele aia etwas 
75 + OT eo rotido: cnanedn Cnr Beconoa: DocKOe 
Totals, All AgesS.........----+eeeeeeees 


Occupation 


Proprietary and managerial.......-..++++++++08: 
Professional yo. <0 ct cictetstere oie olole ofslate sieiris ajeteloiveis 
Clerical. 2. /pjge0ccie tn iatepista'e sin Qa gaa iaineaemiie © 
Transportation and communication........--+++- 
Commercial and financial........-+-+++++ee+eee> 
Bervicere de ai viele cients victor slatellot ofelelslei siete oja/avialeretelsis 
Agricultural..... Oy Been ancle eaetitclisial «Sette mae 
Fishing, trapping, logging..........++++++++se09: 


Construction... oi2- ce alsiieis cieelsles fstsicisa svileineire.s 
Labourers, not in primary industries.......-.+-- 
Homemakers......-1-ssesccescccceeecceeecenes 
No occupation (including students, retired, etc.). 
Children under 14 years of age......-esseeeeeee 
Nobistatedtsc acct <i ste cleletleapewiele  ctetriricivieis fuerersel 


Totals, All Occupations............-.- 


1 Mainly children over 14 years of age. 


1960 

Males | Females | Total 

No. No. No. 
54 46 100 
1,445 1,245 2,690 
3,122 2,837 5,959 
2,397 2,088 4,485 
3,188 2,393 5,581 
6,315 3,469 8,784 
6,013 4,150 10, 163 
4,746 3,596 8,342 
2,799 2,094 4,893 
2,451 1,720 4,171 
1,539 1,300 2,839 
976 968 1,944 
627 610 1,237 
351 349 700 
152 164 316 
77 97 174 
35, 252 27,126 62,378 


1960 

Males | Females| Total 

No. No. No. 
1,323 135 1,458 
2,612 744 3,356 
1,333 2,266 3,599 
1,292 69 1,361 
1,140 419 1,559 
2,333 1,822 4,155 
1,680 50 1,730 
229 _ 229 
497 — 497 
7,876 1,951 9,827 
4,273 5 4,278 
3,489 9 3,498 
—_— 13, 866 13, 866 
2,681 1,738 4,419 
4,029 3,587 7,616 
465 465 930 
35, 252 27,126 62,378 


1961 

Males | Females} Total 

No. No. 
45 92 
969 2,047 
2,406 5,073 
1,925 4,081 
2,224 5,278 
3,294 8,085 
3,670 9,134 
3,352 7,879 
1,981 4,591 
1,512 3,582 
1,221 2,609 
883 1,797 
563 1,126 
363 665 
131 295 
65 142 
24,604 56,476 


1961 
Males | Females | Total 
No. No. 
140 1,571 
767 3,500 
2,131 3,367 
60 1,080 
353 1,391 
1,949 4,502 
42 1,439 
— 220 
— 408 
1,937 8,974 
13 3,626 
18 2,929 
12,256 12,256 
1,755 4,462 
2,857 6,068 
826 683 
31,872 24, 604 56,476 
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1960 
Country of Birth 

Males | Females] Total Males | Females| Total 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
18 2 20 8 2 10 
17 22 39 19 23 42 
66 53 119 63 50 113 
917 863 1,780 728 708 1,436 
563 463 1,026 496 406 902 
11 14 25 20 22 42 
3,713 3,107 6,820 3, 859 3, 233 7,092 
52 50 102 66 58 124 
33 15 48 22 7 29 
53 187 240 63 181 244 
240 171 411 425 386 811 
492 402 894 373 310 683 
SIRs oNGE. si sielc, a1 Bio ate ate Ah aicicla, ciel ateae es maieie ote 443 266 709 430 259 689 
34 33 67 107 77 184 
331 339 670 258 292 550 
645 386 1,031 657 397 1,054 
5,332 4,872 10,204 4,549 4,115 8, 664 
909 541 1,450 1,250 643 1,893 
23 12 35 16 32 48 
517 541 1,058 494 455 949 
133 85 218 167 102 269 
63 50 113 58 49 107 
21 13 34 11 7 18 
510 369 879 398 294 692 
68 44 112 83 53 136 
6,808 3,829 10,637 6,156 3,562 9,718 
31 65 96 28 32 60 
111 54 165 133 81 214 
13 12 25 17 3 20 
Dade Sho Da aoe ene 75 31 106 72 33 105 
15 9 24 10 19 29 
4,812 3,850 8,662 3,697 3,027 6,724 
22 20 42 14 it 25 
23 16 39 16 9 25 
185 96 281 165 98 263 
15 11 26 17 8 25 
2,408 1,904 4,312 1,942 1,762 3,704 
186 39 225 349 64 413 
457 435 892 393 330 723 
99 44 143 99 89 188 
66 43 109 81 59 140 
123 68 191 89 58 147 
310 162 472 258 143 401 
41 34 75 57 46 103 
2,238 1,969 4,207 1,699 1,477 3,176 
488 294 782 483 286 769 
15 9 24 13 7 20 
144 178 322 183 252 435 
1,146 899 2,045 999 786 1,785 
217 155 372 282 201 483 
CSRS oe SOpeetC 1 aelen 35,252 27,126 62,378 31,872 24, 604 56,476 
eae CALLE rst so ctsj0j0re-Seineie,aieseioree-e veroe 4,474 3,809 8, 283 4,707 4,115 8, 822 
COVA? SEN, 5 aa At rr 635 484 1,119 841 690 1,531 
Other SUIRGTOC SLs SE BOSE ARTE EER ee nee 29,474 22,373 51, 847 25,520 19,265 44,785 
Pee AT OL 18 ross sial fate ste cln's’a ola clewoSideiccew ae 67 79 146 96 95 191 
United States... 488 294 782 483 286 769 
OE codineesa Ato RE eM 114 87 201 225 153 378 
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8.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1961, by Country of Former Allegiance 


and Period of Immigration to Canada 


Period of Immigration 


Country of Born in 
Former Allegiance Canada Total 
Before 1921- 1931- 1941- 1951- 1956- 
1921 1930 1940 1950 1955 1960 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Commonwealth countries. . 20 32 29 2,196 5, 294 2, 282 — 9,853 

AUSUTIA.. ooh. Hes eies oe 21 23 _ 35 981 327 2 1,389 

Belgyam ot: saves oie 8 8 10 10 76 480 207 2 793 

Bulgaria......... _ 2 1 _ 18 9 _— 30 

China ®. .. 40: eds. 148 20 — 32 281 272 2 755 

Czechoslovakia 1 54 45 64 167 73 3 407 

Denmark........ 4 30 4 55 385 205 3 686 

Estonia........ — -- — 154 250 31 _— 435 

Finland........ 9 69 3 26 374 66 3 550 

Prance. o3..dage0 cca. eek ll 6 1 82 670 277 —_ 1,047 

Germany fc dais cs.ccteclete 12 61 16 500 7,587 2,241 10 10,427 

GEORG 5 Ho YE isis wiestouee SS 4 5 3 57 1,016 876 3 1,964 

Higngary..9. Gps ol kee 3 56 28 77 293 269 i 727 

Ire OR SOC OCR mee _ _ — 3 114 176 _ 293 

Tb aby siete. Sas Neieene OL 21 14 11 403 6,647 2,717 5 9,818 

CCT SRP Bee > Sere fae oc 11 21 3 1 6 ll 2 55 

WBE IR. oc ces She cote beets 1 _ _ 162 258 67 — 488 

Ibabanon oh... diten sca daoeed _ 1 2 2 lll 111 _ 227 

Fathuania}: igs. sccn< eet 4 15 2 136 124 27 2 310 

Netherlands'jg.0:0:.2+ ta. 1 9 8 717 5,391 780 — 6,906 

7 22 1 17 157 50 5 259 

33 190 75 898 1,170 584 13 2,963 

— _ — il 247 167 _ 415 

9 35 2 49 172 51 2 320 

1 — 2 4 75 77 —_ 159 

9 33 = ai 72 7 4 132 

3 11 6 35 221 126 7 409 

yy 2 1 _ — 20 27 — 50 

United States............. 158 134 81 175 208 176 27 959 
Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republigs gf: ..):<:5.. dias 62 172 52 526 799 162 5 1,778 

Wugoslavig. os... -seenees 2 22 10 89 783 550 1 1,457 

ONR OE si civ ale Bebe ots 58 one 3 2 1 21 175 213 _— 415 

Totals, All Countries. . 568 1,050 396 6,600 34, 546 13,214 102 56,476 
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CONSPECTUS 
Paar Pace 

Section 1. Summary or Virau Sraristics.. 219 Srcrion 5. Marriaces AND Divorces...... 250 
BRGETON 2. BIRTHS. 5c od. a ante ayste tte see 227 Subsection 1. Marriages................. 250 
TON Syl VEAL 3, Sate coedherisy--/oeoehene| Puycec hove 237 Subsection 2, Dissolutions of Marriage 

Subsection 1. General Mortality.......... 238 (Divorces)... seeeeee ee eee eee e eee e ees 253 

Subsection 2. Infant Mortality.......... 242 Section 6. CANADIAN Lire TABLES......... 254 

Subsection 3. Maternal Mortality......... 245 


Srecrion 7, InTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF 
Section 4. Narurau INCREASE............. 247 Vir Ae STMUISTICN Sf ound onthe en 256 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Vital statistics provide a record of population development—a measure of the pace 
of growth, marriage and fertility trends, the distribution of people in and entering the 
various age groups, the relative importance of each of the causes of death, and so on. 
The continuity of such data gives a constant guide to the planning, operation and evalua- 
tion of a variety of national activities, particularly in the fields of public health, education, 
community planning and various types of business enterprise. 


This Chapter gives a fairly detailed coverage of the vital statistics information avail- 
able, gives life tables for males and females and presents a comparison of the principal 
Canadian vital statistics rates with those of other countries. In making international 
and interprovincial comparisons of birth, death and marriage rates, it is important to 
note that part of the differences observed over a period of years as between countries, 
provinces or local areas may be caused by differences in the sex and age distribution of 
the populations involved. Similarly, rates for any one area may be affected by changes 
in such distribution. 

The population data upon which vital statistics rates are computed are given in Chapter 
III of this volume. Births and deaths are classified by place of residence (births according 
to the residence of the mother) and marriages by place of occurrence. 


The history of the collection of vital statistics in Canada is covered in the 1948-49 
Year Book, pp. 185-188. Detailed information is given in Vital Statistics (Preliminary 
Report) (Catalogue No. 84-201), Vital Statistics of Canada (Catalogue No. 84-202) and 
in other regular and special reports; in addition, certain unpublished data are available 
on request. 


Section 1.—Summary of Vital Statistics 


Table 1 gives a summary for reference purposes of the principal vital statistics of the 
provinces of Canada for five-year periods 1941-60 and for single years 1959-61. Table 2 
shows similar data for urban centres having at least 10,000 population at the date of 
the 1961 Census for the year 1961 with averages for 1956-60. Corresponding data for 
1921—when the collection of national vital statistics was initiated—to 1940 are shown in 
previous issues of the Canada Year Book. 


* Revised in the Vital Statistics Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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i1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1941-61 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1921, when the collection of national statistics was initiated, to 1940 are given in 
previous editions of the Year Book. Adjustments in intercensal ponplatas on the basis of 1961 Census figures 
necessitated the revision of many of the 1959 and 1960 birth, death, natural increase and marriage rates that ap- 
peared in the 1962 Year Book. 


Natural Infant Maternal . 
Deaths Increase! Mortality? Mortality Marriages 


Province 
and Year 


Rate’] No. | Rate) No. | Rate} No. | Rate!] No. | Rate? 


Newfoundland— 


Bicalslass 11.8 | 5,611 | 18.0 852 92 39 | 4.2] 2,967] 9.5 

Merci ctete 9.3 | 9,173 | 26.9 754 61 25y| 2,01, 12, 711 8.0 

sreveeteye 7.6 | 10,175 | 26.5 598 46 24 1.8] 2,836] 7.4 

i valevatere 7.2 | 11,820 | 27.4 585 39 17 it 3,032 | 7.0 

PU inistotacaiarnicters 7.2 | 11,647 | 26.4 576 39 12} 0.8] 2,893 6.6 
BA OaROORAEDODE 6.7 | 12,158 | 27.2 545 36 16 at 3,104] 6.9 
srelo-eleYalers aaa 6.6 | 12,553 | 27.5 588 38 ll 0.7 | 3,306] 7.2 
Eyeretetaye 10.5 1,216 | 18.2 114 52 9] 3.9 686 7.5 

Biteterets 9.8 1,947 | 20.7 114 40 4 1.3 677 7.2 

Stereos 9.2 1,797 | 18.0 88 32 2] 0.8 623 6.2 

Seletetate 9.5 1,721}. 17:1 87 33 1 0.3 645 | 6.4 

kiwi ete levels vavole\piats 10.0 1,713 | 16.9 85 31 _ _- 639 6.3 
eta atselelotet ores 9.3 1,773 | 17.2 88 32 _— _ 690 | 6.7 
als Srerogore'sistobete 9.3 1,860 | 17.8 93 33 1 0.4 624] 6.0 
10.5 | 8,820 | 14.7 870 57 41] 2.7] 6,302 | 10.5 

9.7 | 11,952 | 19.2 760 42 22 1.2] 5,525 | 8.9 

8.8 | 12,444 | 18.7 586 32 13} 0.7] 5,283 8.0 

8.5 | 13,035 | 18.4 559 29 9] 0.5] 5,289 7.4 

8.9 | 12,667 | 17.6 591 31 8] 0.4] 5,310] 7.4 

8.4 | 18,024 | 17.9 565 30 4| 0.2} 5,250] 7.2 

8.3 | 18,247 | 18.0 538 28 470.2) 5,292°| 7.2 

New Brunswick— 

Av. 1941-45...... 10.9 7,987 | 17.3 960 74 42} 3.2| 4,483] 9.6 
“ 1946-50 9.8 | 11,992 | 24.2 1,015 60 23 1.4] 4,864] 9.8 
«1951-55 8.6 | 11,920 | 22.4 717 43 16] 0.9} 4,306] 8.1 
“ 1956-60 8.1 | 11,927 | 20.9 567 34 8] 0.5] 4,357] 7.6 

1959... 8.2 | 11,789 | 20.1 536 33 6] 0.4] 4,310} 7.4 

1960. 7.9 | 11,671 | 19.8 488 30 10} 0.6] 4,480] 7.5 

i CURA Ga bodedecdes 7.9 | 11,895 | 19.8 434 26 8] 0.5] 4,504) 7.5 

uebec— 

Av. 1941-45...... 9.9 | 63,633 | 18.5 | 6,690 68 318 | 3.2] 33,126] 9.6 
“ 1946-50...... 8.9 | 81,773 | 21.5 6,205 54 227) 2.0 | 34,874] 9.2 
«'"*1961-55...... 8.0 | 94,254 | 22.0] 5,662 44 149 1.2 | 35,584 8.3 
“ 1956-60...... 7.3 |104,130 | 21.3] 5,000 36 105 | 0.7 | 36,798 | 7.5 

ODS sraseceleiaele ciatd 7.2 |105,993 | 21.1 4,735 33 104] 0.7 | 37,124] 7.4 

GOO scctelelete cieleVelejoieis 6.8 {102,721 | 20.0} 4,159 30 85 | 0.6 | 36,211 7.0 

IGS eApsReobaccae.5 7.0 {100,130 | 19.1 4,319 31 89 0.6 | 35,943 6.8 

Ontario— 

. 1941-45...... 10.2 | 38,000 | 9.7 | 3,276 42 197 | 2.5 | 38,042 | 9.7 
“  1946-50...... 9.9 | 62,947 | 14.7] 3,795 36 129 1.2 | 44,084 | 10.3 
« 1951-55...... 9.0 | 84,146 | 17.1 3,634 28 83 | 0.6 | 45,213] 9.1 
« 1956-60...... 8.5 |103,257 | 17.9} 3,741 25 65 | 0.4 | 46,482 8.0 
1959) sso eihlda stele 8.5 |106,524 | 17.8 | 3,773 24 73 0.5 | 46,598 | 7.8 
TG etter cattsreisreree 8.4 |107,761 | 17.7 3,745 24 55 | 0.3 | 45,855 | 7.5 
8.2 |106,666 | 17.1 3,626 23 67 | 0.4 | 44,484] 7.1 

Manitoba— 

Av. 1941-45...... C 9.1 9,198 | 12.7 814 51 41 2.6 | 7,295 | 10.0 
“« 1946-50...... ‘ 9.0 | 12,623 | 16.9 810 42 24 1.3] 7,605 | 10.2 
« —1951-55...... 8.4 | 14,546 | 18.0 675 32 15; O37.) 7,104 8.8 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1941-61—concluded 


Live Natural Infant Maternal . 
Deaths Increase! Mortality? Mortality Marriages 


Province or 
Territory and Year 


No. | Rate} No. | Rate’} No. | Rate’]/ No. | Rate] No. | Rate} No. | Rate? 


Manitoba—concl. 


Av. 1956-60...... 22,408 | 25.6 7,293 8.3 | 15,115 | 17.3 671 30 10] 0.5 6,600 | 7.5 

8.3 | 15,380 | 17.3 615 27 14] 0.6 6,661 7.5 

8.2 | 15,766 | 17.4 698 30 9 0.4 6, 606 7.3 

8.0 | 15,919 | 17.3 588 25 13] 0.6 6,512 | 7.1 

7.6 | 12,007 | 14.1 858 47 52 2.8 6,541 eg 

7.8 | 15,434 | 18.5 883 40 29 1.3 7,413 8.9 

7.6 | 17,007 | 19.9 743 32 16 0.7 6,876 8.0 

7.5 | 17,293 | 19.4 634 26 9 0.4 6,395 ea 

7.7 | 17,316 | 19.1 626 26 10 | 0.4 6,388 | 7.0 

7.5 | 17,220 | 18.8 637 26 10 | 0.4 6, 209 6.8 

7.7 | 16,887 | 18.2 618 26 6] 0.3 6,149 6.6 

8.0 | 12,490 | 15.7 827 44 46 2.4 7,977 | 10.0 

8.0 | 17,476 | 20.4 889 37 25 1.0} 9,090 | 10.6 

7.4 | 23,560 | 23.2 894 29 15 0.5 9,750 9.6 

6.9 | 28,591 | 23.7 940 25 13} 0.3] 10,230) 8.5 

6.8 | 29,599 | 23.7 922 24 14} 0.4 | 10,402 8.3 

6.9 | 30,121 | 23.3 1,022 26 7{ 0.2} 10,482 8.1 

6.7 | 30,051 | 22.5 1,044 27 9 0.2 | 10,474 7.9 

10.5 | 8,337 9.3 684 39 46 2.6 9,535 | 10.7 

10.2 | 14,867 | 13.9 868 34 381 1.2 | 11,564 | 10.7 

9.8 | 19,114 | 15.3 856 27 17 OS. | St 8.9 

9.2 | 24,950 | 16.5 1,011 26 16 0.4 | 11,955 7.9 

9.1 | 25,635 | 16.4 994 25 17 0.4] 11,910 | 7.6 

9.2 | 25,420 | 15.8 946 24 19 0.5 | 11,203 7.0 

8.8 | 24,188 | 14.9 945 24 10} 0.3 | 10,964 6.7 

19.3 9 1a, 11 101 1 5.7 60 } 12.1 

11.4 163 | 20.3 16 63 -- 1.6 73 9.1 

9.4 323 | 33.6 22 53 -- 0.5 94 9.8 

wee 414 | 32.3 22 44 -- 0.4 109 8.5 

6.8 448 | 34.5 14 26 _ _ 109 8.4 

6.9 441 | 31.5 26 48 _ _ 107 7.6 

6,4 464 | 31.7 23 41 1 1.8 128 | 8.8 

Northwest 

Territories— 

332 | 27.7 51 4.2 72 189 2) 4.7 95 7.9 

372 | 23.2 254 | 15.9 87 139 3 5.4 139 8.7 

284 | 17.1 382 | 23.0 78 117 2 3.6 115 | 6.9 

310 | 15.3 633 | 31.4 135 143 3 3.0 155 | 7.7 

289 | 13.8 701 | 33.3 128 129 5 5.1 130 6.2 

312 | 14.2 782 | 35.5 158 144 _ _ 191 8.7 

262 | 11.4 855 | 37.2 124 111 _ _ 145 | 6.3 

115,572 | 9.8 |161,748 | 13.7 | 15,176 55 793 | 2.9 {114,091 | 9.7 

120,438 | 9.3 |235,310 | 18.1 | 15,723 44 527 1.5 126,898 | 9.8 

126,666 | 8.5 |289,668 | 19.5 | 14,552 35 353 | 0.8 |128,915 | 8.7 

136,669 | 8.0 |332,886 | 19.6 | 13,953 30 255 | 0.5 |132,047 7.8 

139,913 | 8.0 |339,362 | 19.4 | 13,595 28 263 | 0.5 |182,474 | 7.6 

139,693 | 7.8 |338,858 | 19.0 | 13,077 27 215 | 0.4 |130,338 | 7.3 

140,985 | 7.7 334,715 | 18.4 | 12,940 27 219 | 0.5 |128,475 | 7.0 


a eh SS eel Tt Ses 


1 Excess of births over deaths. 2 Deaths under one year of age. 3 Per 1,000 population. 4 Per 
1,000 live births. 5 Figures for Newfoundland are included pate 1949, 
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VITAL STATISTICS RATES, 1922-6] 


INFANT DEATHS 
,(Deaths under one year of age) 


~ 
STILLBIRTHS ~~ 
(per 1,000 live births) 


NEONATAL DEATHS 
(per 1,000 live births) 


Nee SS 
BIRTHS 
(per 1,000 population) 
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DEATHS 
(per 1,000 population) 


MARRIAGES 
(per 1,000 population) 


scl nal pi agai ee be A Ta la 
1922 1925 1930 [OSS 1940 1945 EXO) [955 196] 


Section 2.—Births* 


No accurate figures on Canadian crudet birth rates are available prior to 1921, when 
the annual collection of official national figures was initiated. However, the following 
rough estimates of the average annual crude rates for each ten-year intercensal period 
between 1851 and 1921 may be inferred from studies of early Canadian census data:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Intercensal Annual Crude Intercensal Annual Crude 

Period Birth Rate Period Birth Rate 

(per 1,000 (per 1,000 

Population) Population) 
ee 45 LED ES UNE & Bes oe 30 

yy 40 

1871-81 37 py Ce Ren odp cooosodnace 31 
1881-91 34 LOL Hoe iter ate anienisie tee 29 


* Unless otherwise indicated, “births” in this Section refers to infants born alive; stillbirths are dealt with under 
4 separate heading on p. 236 and under multiple births on p. 230. For international comparisons, see Section 7, 


pp. 256-257, 


1 A crude rate is one based on the total population. 
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The general trend in the birth rate since 1921 is shown in the chart on p. 227. The 
annual rates declined gradually but steadily from 29.3 in 1921 to a record low of 20.1 in 1937, | 
recovered sharply in the late 1930’s and during World War II to 24.3 in 1945 and in the | 
two years following the War rose to a postwar high of 28.9 in 1947. Between 1948 and | 
1959 the rate remained remarkably stable at between 27.1 and 28.5 but in 1960 it dropped 
to 26.8 and in 1961 to 26.1, a postwar low. | 
The rates in most provinces followed trends very similar to the national trend but 
showed some regional differences in recent years. Although all provinces had record high 
rates immediately following World War II, average birth rates in Ontario and the western | 
provinces were higher during the 1951-55 period than during 1946-50 while those for 
Quebec and the Maritimes were lower than during 1946-50. In fact, Ontario, Alberta | 
and British Columbia had record high crude birth rates during the 1956-59 period. How-| 
ever, all provinces have had declining or stationary rates since about 1959-60. 
It is often erroneously assumed that the Province of Quebec has not only the largest | 
number of births annually but the highest birth rate in Canada. Since the late 1930’s or 
early 1940’s Newfoundland, in some years New Brunswick and, since 1953, Alberta 
have had higher birth rates than Quebec. Table 1, pp. 220-221, shows that five provinces— | 
Newfoundland, Alberta, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia in that, 
order—had higher crude rates than Quebec in 1961, followed by Saskatchewan, Ontario 
and Manitoba, and British Columbia. | 
It should be noted, however, that since these crude rates are based on the total) 
population they do not reflect the fertility of the women of reproductive age in the different, 
provinces or the number married within these reproductive ages. A more accurate 
measure of the true birth rate is one based on the number of married women between the 
ages of 15 and 44 (see pp. 231-234). 
Also contrary to popular impression, since 1953 more babies were born each year in 
Ontario than in the Province of Quebec; in 1961, 157,663 babies were born to Ontaric 
mothers as compared with 137,174 to Quebec mothers. Altogether, 475,700 children wer« 
born in Canada in 1961, 3,575 fewer than the record 479,275 born in 1959 and 2,851 fewe! 


than the number born during 1960. 


Sex of Live Births.—Wherever birth statistics have been collected they have show! 
an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation of this excess has ye 
been given. Nevertheless it is so much an accepted statistical fact that a proper rati) 
of male to female births has become one of the criteria of complete registration. Th 
number of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada has averaged around 1,057 sine 
the middle 1930’s. Provincial sex ratios vary much more widely because of the relativel. 
small number of births involved—the smaller the total number of births, the greater th 
chance of wide sex-ratio variations from year to year. Another commonly acknowledge 
fact in many countries—although there is no generally accepted explanation for it—is tha 
the male ratio appears to rise during or shortly after major wars. This seems to hay 
happened in Canada between 1942 and 1945 when the ratio rose to an average of 1,0€ 
during these four years as compared with averages of 1,054 between 1931-41 and 1,08 
since 1946. 1 


| 
\ 
| 


| 
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3.—Sex Ratios of Live Births, 1941-61 


Norz.—Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949 and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories f 
from 1950. 


Males Males 
Year Males Females to 1,000 Year Males Females to 1,000 
Females Females 
No. No. No. No. No. 
131,175 | 124,142 208,070 | 195, 489 1,064 
140,584 131,729 214, 423 203, 461 1,054 
145,725 137,855 224, 168 212,030 1,057 
146, 652 137,568 1,066 19 D5 ye. dees oe 227,382 215, 555 1,055 
148,912 139, 818 1,065" 1956... 272.2. 22! 231,697 219,042 1,058 
169,945 160, 787 1 OTN 195 famccentecasieay 241,073 228, 020 1,057 
183,973 175,121 1,051 
LOSR yds eee ee 241,675 228, 443 1,058 
178, 123 169, 184 1,053 
188,339 177,800 1,059 OBO hs. cabo oh cace 246,073 233, 202 1,055 
191,413 180,596 1,060 TOGO raencteretereceiticne 246,029 232, 522 1,058 
MDL pre fcrsreterersie <iere 195,918 185,174 1,058 LOD aterceoreretatersrerenny 244, 403 231,297 1,057 


ee, a eee ee ee eee oe 


Hospitalized Births.—In 1961 over 96 p.c. of all Canadian births occurred in hospital 
as compared with 88 p.c. five years previously. Table 4 shows the rise in hospitalized 
births in each province since 1931. Before the initiation in 1958 of the federal-provincial 
hospital insurance programs—in which all provinces were participating in 1961— there were 
rather wide variations among the provinces in percentages of hospitalized births. Such 
variations were caused by the existence of prepaid or provincially sponsored hospital, 
maternity or medical care plans in some provinces, the unavailability of hospital facilities 
in others—particularly in remote rural areas—and preference for home delivery in some 
local areas. Although some variation still exists, the operation of the hospital insurance 
program has probably been responsible for the noticeable increases in hospitalized births 
in provinces that previously had lower proportions, for example in New Brunswick where 
the hospital insurance plan was put into effect on July 1, 1959, and in Quebec where the 
plan went into effect in 1961. 


4.—Percentages of Live Births Hospitalized, by Province, 1931-61 
ee ORE OE ee Se le ea Soekiivhiws VS diwiait 4 4 


Year | P.E.I.| N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon | N.W.T.|\Canadat 


p.c p.c pe p.c p.c pe p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c¢ p.c 
1931 11,2 19.0 12.1 7.3 38.2 43.6 82.5 47.8 65.0 50 nO 26.8 
1941 32.7 50.4 30.8 17.6 67.5 73.6 63.2 v%1 87.3 ad ee 48.9 
1951 88.3 87.2 7027 53.0 93.1 93.1 95.2 93.6 97.3 87.4 32.8 79.1 
1955 93.6 93.3 83.4 66.6 96.7 95.6 97.7 95.0 98.1 89.3 45.5 86.5 
1956 95.2 93.9 84.7 71.2 97.3 95.8 97.6 96.6 98.3 87.7 44.6 88.4 
1957....) 96.7 95.1 86.8 75.6 97.9 96.4 98.3 97.5 98.5 91.3 38.6 90.2 
H 1958....} 99.0 96.2 88.5 79.3 98.0 96.8 98.5 97.7 98.5 92.6 42.1 91.7 
1959....) 99.2 98.0 93.5 82.3 98.6 97.4 98.5 98.0 98.6 88.6 45.7 93.1 
| 1960....] 99.4 98.6 97.7 85.2 99.0 98.0 99.0 98.5 98.8 93.3 51.7 94.6 
1961....} 99.3 98.9 99.0 92,3 99.3 98.2 98.8 98.6 98.9 92.8 57.1 96.9 
a ea Ne ee Wee 


1 Excludes Newfoundland for which data are not available. 
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Births in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 222-226, shows the number of births in 
1961, as compared with the average for 1956-60, to mothers residing in each urban centre 
of 10,000 population or over. The table also shows crude birth rates for each centre based 
on the 1961 Census population. However, comparison of such rates as between different 
centres must be made with caution since, as previously noted, they are influenced by the 
proportions—and the ages—of the married females in their populations, as well as by the 
actual fertility of those females. Because populations of urban centres are not available 
for intercensal years, comparable rates cannot be computed for the 1956-60 period. 


Illegitimacy.*—In 1961, over 4 p.c. of the live births in Canada were illegitimate. 
This percentage is low compared with that of many countries of the world. 


5.—Illegitimate Live Births and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Province, 1941-61 


Year Nfld.| P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T.||Canadat 


Intecimmate Live Birtas 


No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Av. 1941-45 | 406 107 | 1,074 591 | 3,003 | 3,751 597 673 852 889 “5 bo re 
° on 14,375 


“ 1946-50 | 441 152 | 1,244 754 | 3,382 | 4,256 766 914 | 1,202 | 1,516 7 
“ 1951-55 | 426 139 | 1,082 659 | 4,086 | 4,065 969 | 1,044 | 1,481 | 1,898 53 50 |} 15,951 
“ 1956-60 | 587 139 | 1,201 687 | 4,675 | 4,891 | 1,166 | 1,194 | 1,941 | 2,505 72 102 || 19,160 


1959.5... 00s 550 140 | 1,230 708 | 4,888 | 5,218 | 1,226 | 1,282 | 2,128 | 2,658 76 117 |} 20,221 
LOCO. a ccieew 626 126 | 1,249 632 | 4,902 | 5,119 | 1,356 | 1,326 | 2,197 | 2,673 84 123 |} 20,413 
1961 Sak 666 135 | 1,334 735 | 4,931 | 5,456 | 1,469 | 1,419 | 2,430 | 2,580 94 141 || 21,490 


Av. 1941-45 | 4.4 4.9 Tess 4.5 3.1 4.8 3.8 3.6 4.5 5.0 = ; 4.2 
“ 1946-50 | 3.6 5.3 6.9 4.5 2.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.9 5.9 ; A 4.1 
“ 1951-55 | 3.2 5.1 5.9 4.0 3.2 3.2 4.5 4.4 4.8 6.1] 12.9 7.5 3.8 
“ 1956-60 | 3.9 5.2 6.3 4.1 3.3 3.2 5.2 5.0 5.3 6.4] 14.2] 10.8 4.1 

AS eres 3.7 5.1 6.5 4.3 3.4 3.3 5.4 5.3 5.6 6.6} 14.2] 11.8 4.2 

1960 sree r= 4.1 4.6 6.5 3.9 3.6 3.2 5.8 5.5 5.6 6.7 | 15.6] 11.2 4.3 

(3) eae aortas 4.3 4.8 6.9 4.4 3.6 3.5 6.3 5.9 6.2 6.9] 16.8] 12.6 4.5 


' 1 sigwee for Newfoundland are included from 1949, and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
rom 1951. 


Multiple Births.—Approximately one confinement in 90 in Canada results in the 
birth of more than one child as compared with one in 85 several years ago—in other words, 


the chances of a confinement resulting in the birth of more than one child are fewer now | 
than formerly. The chance of a mother delivering twins is about one in 90, triplets, one | 


in about 10,000 and quadruplets, one in about 750,000 or more. Two sets of quadruplets 
were born in Canada during 1960, the first since 1957. 


Other facts illustrated by Table 6 are that the proportion of stillbirths is higher among | 


multiple than among single births, about twice as high for twins and between three and 
five times as high for triplets. 


* The term “‘illegitimate’’, 
restricted to those in which parents reported themselves as not having been married to each other at the time of 


birth or registration and, in Ontario, to those in which the marita! status of the mother was reported as “‘single”’ 
at the time of birth or registration. 


as used here, does not refer to all births conceived out of wedlock but is necessarily — 


vi 
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6.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn, 1958-61 


Numbers Percentages 
Confinements and Births 
1958 1959 1960 1961 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Confinements.................... 471,436 | 480,524 | 479,786 | 476,547 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 
SMES codea oes 1a SpOes sete none 466,065 | 475,266 | 474,613 | 471,410 98.9 98.9 98.9 98.9 
BEL WWAararriaicla’s ete -fein\e!s'c\a'siats «sve, cheichals « 5,334 5,205 5,112 5, 102 1.1 Tot 1 1.1 
NEGIGU Saude 46 7 GBBEen See ais see 37 53 59 35 2: o- AB ae 
IRDA PLS. sc-nBRk Mio oye wate ee — _ 2 _ — —_ -- — 
“L ULURR Goce 2s Sennen Serie eee 476,844 | 485,835 | 485,022 | 481,719 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
Single— 
“RG coppnoogsapononac naasemnad 459,652 | 469,022 | 468,469 | 465,715 98.6 98.7 98.7 98.8 
tlio ASeead.& Lei.) Meee. 6, 413 6,244 6,144 5, 695 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.2 
Twin— 
HOA sratetpiataters cisielols\sisiato: Sgisialsjiyel 3 10,360 10,110 9,907 9,885 97.1 97.1 96.9 96.9 
RMD OLR:. seltles ts © ceieiiednceaes vi 308 300 317 319 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.1 
Triplet— 
SLisi@aa4g $e04 See ERE eens 106 143 168 100 95.5 89.9 94.9 95.2 
RSL OTE che tciafojs 0/0 é <iahicc aye sicqe soe 5 16 9 5 4.5 10.1 5.1 4.8 
Quadruplet— 
Live = = 7 = _ _ 87.5 — 
Stillborn - _— 1 — — _ 12.5 _ 
Totals, Live Births....... 470,118 | 479,275 | 478,551 | 475,700 98.6 98.6 98.7 98.8 
Totals, Stillborn......... 6,726 6,560 6,471 6,019 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.2 


Fertility Rates.—The sex and age composition of a population is obviously an 
important factor in determining crude* birth, marriage and death rates. Since almost all 
children born each year are to women between the ages of 15 and 45, variations in the pro- 
portion of women of these ages to the total population will, of course, cause variations in 
the crude birth rate of different countries—or of different regions within a country—even 
though the actual rates of reproduction or fertility of the women in these age groups in 
each country or region are identical. 

A more accurate measure of the fertility of a population would therefore be one based 
on the number of women of reproductive age, that is those ‘able’ to bear children, and a 
still more accurate measure would be one based on the number within this group that are 
married, that is those ‘eligible’, as it were, to bear children. Each type of rate has its 
uses, depending on the comparisons required. The two types—generally referred to as 
crude fertility rates—are compared in Table 7, and indicate the variations in each type as 
between provinces and the provincial trends over the five years 1957-61. 


* A crude rate is one based on the total population. 
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47.—Crude Fertility Rates, by Province, 1957-61 


1959 | 1960 | 1961 


Province or Territory 1957 1958 
Per 1,000 Torau Women 15-44 Yuars or Acs! i 
Mewmtiounrdlanad,.. i Mideiete «crn tn elthste « giosstetsteteterelo <n) stele 190.0 181.3 178.8 181.7 183.5 
Prince Hdward Island. ccd. < ce cieee te ccc cee ack acs 147.8 141.0 148.6 148.6 154.6 
Nowa Seotiae.....4 2.28. 5. ORs... Bese ok ses cmieters 137.5 134.2 134.5 134.6 135.3 
Wew. Bramawiekb o.o.5ios5 decnsitae abs see omer sein 153.3 146.4 146.2 144.6 146.0 | 
(TT) ofa pa dooc sng 5Od00p HUnCor Go OycernOdeoIoo6 135.8 132.7 131.3 124.8 121.8 | 
(Os reo} Ao Gees Josoenode SAAveAuS OU SCUOUNOn SDR a 126.1 124.3 126.2 125.9 123.2 | 
Manitoba sid ecilirssctctc aden crtslsistclg Mia ajeccte's oie ster 125.6 121.5 126.8 128.5 127.8 | 
Saskatchewan... 136.8 136.4 138.4 137.3 136.6 } 
Alberta i. .cnge..c 00 88 146.7 147.5 148.5 148.0 143.8 
British Columbia. . 127.6 126.9 127.6 126.4 120.6 | 
Yukon Territory......... 190.0 181.9 214.8 199.3 187.2 } 
Northwest Territories............ecceeveeeeeeees 243.2 255.4 260.5 266.8 253.6 


Nowioundland a cce-rutda cidessioininie oe ietoretnciatels ctepote 51s 
Prince Edward Island Piet 
Nova Scotia. ..........+000- 

New Brunswick.............-055 


Yukon Territory...........ssseeeceeseeceeseeees 
Northwest Territories... $6... ccbespcesecescans 


Camada. occ ce cece ececlenscccccncience 190.8 186.6 187.0 184.1 180.2 


1 Since the number of births to women over 44 is quite small, rates are here restricted to women under 45. 
2 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. / 


The number of infants born in relation to every 1,000 women in the population between 
the ages of 15 and 45 dropped from 134 in 1957 to about 128 in 1961. However, the ratio 
varied among the provinces from 120 to 190 over the five-year period; Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Alberta had, on the whole, the highest rates | 
and British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec and Manitoba, in that order, the lowest. The _ 
average annual number of infants born to every 1,000 married women ranged from 180 to 
191 during the same period. According to this measure, the five eastern provinces had, 
on the whole, the highest rates and the five most western provinces the lowest; provincial | 
rates ranged from 156 to 285. The provincial rates declined in varying degree during the 
period, notably in 1960 and 1961. 

The rates shown in Table 7 are crude in the sense that they do not take into account | 
differences in fertility in the component age periods within the female reproductive life | 
span, nor the proportions of married women in each age period. It is therefore conventional 
practice to calculate what are termed age-specific fertility rates, i.e., the number of infants | 
born annually to every 1,000 women in each of the reproductive age periods, again either | 
for all women or for those who are married. Table 8 provides these two sets of rates, the - 
former for 1941-61, the latter for census years only from 1941, since population data are 
not available for these by detailed age groups for intercensal years. 


Another measure of fertility in a country is obtainable from what is conventionally 
referred to as a gross reproduction rate. The gross reproduction rates shown in Table 8 


indicate the average number of female children born each year to each woman living. 
; 


| 
, 
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through the child-bearing ages. In other words, this figure represents the average number 
of females that would be born to each woman who lived to age 50 if the fertility rates of 
the given year remained unchanged during the whole of her child-bearing period. A gross 
reproduction rate of 1.000 indicates that, on the basis of current fertility and without 
making any allowance for mortality among mothers during their child-bearing years, the 
present generation of child-bearing women would exactly maintain itself. Canada has 
always had one of the highest gross reproduction rates among the industrialized countries 
of the world. Even during the period of low birth rates in the 1930’s the rate varied 
between 1.3 and 1.5 and since World War II has ranged between 1.7 and almost 2.0; in 
1960 the rate stood at 1.893 and in 1961 at 1.868, still almost double the number required 
for the population to replace itself. With minor exceptions, provincial reproduction 
rates are also well above the replacement level. 


8.—Fertility Rates per 1,000 Women, by Age Group, 1941-61 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1941-49) 
————————e 


Age Group 


Year 


15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 Rate 
a Ee ee ee Se 


Toran Women 


30.7 138.4 159.8 122.3 80.0 31.6 3.7 1,377 
32.0 145.1 168.7 128.0 83.0 32.3 3.6 1.434 
32.1 146.8 175.4 131.9 86.5 31.9 3.5 1.478 
31.3 143.3 168.7 134.1 88.1 33.0 3.4 1,457 
31.6 143.3 168.8 134.3 90.3 33.5 3.7 1,462 
36.5 169.6 191.4 146.0 93.1 34.5 3.8 1.640 
42.6 189.1 206.4 150.5 93.1 34,1 3.3 1.753 
43.2 181.1 197.6 141.4 89.0 32.6 3.3 1.676 
45.2 181.5 201.2 139.7 88.8 31.5 3.2 1.678 
46.0 181.3 200.6 141.3 87.9 30.8 3.0 1.678 
48.1 188.7 198.8 144.5 86.5 30.9 3.1 1.701 
50.4 201.0 205.2 150.7 87.4 30.7 2.8 1.763 
52.0 208.2 208.4 153.2 88.1 31.2 2.9 1.812 
54.3 217.4 213.2 156.5 88.5 32.4 3.2 1.861 
54.2 218.3 215.1 153.8 89.8 32.3 2.9 1.863 
55.9 222.2 220.1 150.3 89.6 30.8 2.9 1.874 
60.2 227.1 224,1 149.4 90.7 30.7 2.8 1.907 
59.2 226.5 223.3 147.9 87.6 28.9 2.7 1.886 
60.4 233.8 226.7 147.7 87.3 28.5 2.7 1.915 
59.8 233.5 224.4 146.2 84.2 28.5 2.4 1.893 
58.2 233.6 219.2 144.9 81,1 28.5 2.4 1,868 
a ee eS ee ee ee Se ee a ee ee eae 


Marrip Women 


453.1 340.2 237.8 158.3 99.1 38.9 4.5 ma 
498.5 350.4 248.1 168.7 100.6 36.6 3.7 oe 
551.5 381.7 265.5 169.8 101.0 35.6 3.4 ove 
541.2 374.4 255.6 161.4 89.9 32.1 2.8 coe 


_ Table 8 indicates that in 1961, considering all women whether married or not, women 
in their 20’s were the most reproductive, as might be expected; on the average, for every 
1,000 women between the ages of 20 and 25, 234 infants were born during that year or, 
| expressed another way, about one woman out of four in that age group gave birth to a 
- live-born infant. This compares with a rate of 219 for women in the age group 25-29, 
' which is closer to one in five. However, among married women, teenage mothers have 
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consistently had the highest fertility, with one out of two bearing a child each year on the 
average, while almost four out of every 10 married women in their early 20’s had a child ~ 
every year as compared with about one in four for women in their late 20’s. 

During and since World War II, up to 1960, the fertility rates for young mothers— 
particularly those under 25—have increased, those for women in their late 20’s and in their 
30’s have remained relatively stable, and those for women over 40 have declined. Although 
the fertility rate for the teenage group is highest, over half of the total infants born each 
year are born to mothers in their 20’s (see Table 9). 


Age of Parents.—Age of parents is an important variable in any analysis of birth 
statistics. The distribution of legitimate and illegitimate live births by age of the parents 
is given in Table 9, as well as the average age of parents. 

Over 7 p.c. of the legitimate children born in 1961 were born to mothers under 20 
years of age, in over one third of the births the mother was under 25 years, and in almost 
two thirds, under 30 years; in one out of six births the father was under 25 years of age, — 
and in almost 48 p.c. of all births the father was under 30 years. On the other hand, © 
over one third (38.1 p.c.) of the illegitimate infants born were born to mothers under 20 | 
years of age and an additional one third to mothers under 25 years. The average age of 
all the married mothers to whom a child was born in 1961 was slightly over 28, and of the — 
fathers 31.4 years; ten years ago the average ages of the parents were 28.4 and 32.1, and © 
thirty years ago 29.2 and 33.6, respectively. 


9.—Live Births, by Age of Parents, 1961 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Legitimate Illegitimate 
Age Group 
Fathers Mothers Mothers 
No. p.c. No. p.c No. p.c | 
Under. 20 years. .....cscecsueerctcccsensns 4,804 it 31, 884 7.3 7,744 38.1 / 
Under 15 years... ic dstijecsayrcine vnens ns A 84 -- 196 1.0 | 
ie 812 0.1 Aur 2.3 a] 
a3 1,578 0.4 1,074 6.3 
te 4,720 ni | 1,663 8.2 
ve 9,765 2.2 2,176 10.7 
ts Rt 16,476 8.6 2,158 10.6 
75,100 17.2 128, 859 29.3 6, 841 33.6 
130, 274 29.8 124, 681 28.4 2, 889 14.2 | 
108,981 24.9 87,396 19.9 1,645 8.1 | 
67, 569 15.4 49,942 11.4 909 4.5 7} 
32,700 7.5 15, 296 3.5 286 1.4 
12,920 3.0 1,128 0.3 18 0.1 
5,320 1.2 17 -- _ _ 
437,668 100.0 439,203 100.0 20,332 100.0 
Ages not stated,..........esesccsesecseess 1,617 Hes 82 nes 492 
Totals, All Ages..............+5++ 439,285 100.0 439,285 100.0 20,824 100.0 
’ 
AVETAZC AZEB. vos .c cc cicccensescrseecseces: 31.4 28.1 23.6 | 


Ce Deg) ae ee ee ee eS  ————————E 


Order of Birth.—Table 10 shows the order of birth of all live-born infants in 1961 
according to the age of the mother. As would be expected, 29,105 or three out of every four 
of the 39,628 infants born to mothers under 20 years of age were first children, whereas | 
almost six out of every ten of the children born to mothers of 20-24 years were second or, 
later children. This is a reflection of the earlier marriages and heavy fertility of recent 
years. In 1961, 230 infants were born to mothers who had not yet reached their 15th’ 
birthday. 
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10.— Order of Birth of Live-Born Children, by Age of Mother, 1961 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Age of Mother P 
Order of ee 
fcnita | Under] isio | anos | 95 a9 | soa4 | sea0 | sosg | O° | Af | au foo 
fe) i ~ ~ - - - or ot 
15 Overn|(Stated Ages | Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No, No. No. No. No. 
ist child...... 228 | 28,877 | 54,688 | 22,868 8,381 3,000 645 30 469 |119, 186 25.9 
Earle earners: 2 8,624 | 44,460 | 32,953 | 14,541 5,078 1,063 45 36 |106, 802 23.2 
<a ae _ 1,628 | 22,809 | 30,239 | 18,756 7,838 1,592 87 9 | 82,958 18.0 
ULES Gg att _- 243 9,192 | 19,483 | 16,049 8, 239 1,913 113 13 | 55,245 12.0 
toe ea _ 24 3,244 | 10,985 | 11,019 7,031 2,007 104 7 | 34,421 7.5 
BEB Se is tie _ 2 968 5, 822 7,347 5,275 1,558 115 4 | 21,091 4.6 
“ae i ae _— _— 261 2, 887 4, 886 3,818 1,348 111 8 | 13,319 2.9 
cps I oa _ _ 51 1,417 3,327 2,997 1,196 80 3 9,071 2.0 
Deli. _ _ 21 545 2,145 2,331 921 75 6,038 1.3 
5 aa ars _ _ 3 246 1,229 1,727 828 64 —_ 4,097 0.9 
oS he _— —_ 2 85 712 1, 220 650 62 1 2,732 0.6 
CU Re ae —_ _ _ 28 374 871 523 66 1, 1, 863 0.4 
oS _ — 1 8 171 650 406 57 — 1,293 0.3 
Ege mare _ _ _ 3 63 369 317 44 _ 796 0.2 
ea SS cea _ _ _ 1 26 197 232 40 1 497 0.1 
mpi SEs. _ _ _ _— 12 106 145 28 _ 291 0.1 
i ae _ _ _ — 1 51 99 14 _ 165 -- 
2 _ — _ _— 2 27 60 11 _ 100 -- 
So ae _ _ _— — — 14 32 4 _ 50 -- 
20th or over..... _— — — — _ 12 47 13 — 72 -- 
Not stated...... _ _ _ _— _ _ _ _ 22 22 -- 
Totals...... 230 | 39,398 | 135,700 | 127,570 | 89,041 | 50,851 | 15,582 | 1,163 574 | 460,109 | 100.0 


Table 11 summarizes the pattern of family formation since 1941. The results of the 
immediate postwar ‘baby boom’ are obvious—57.9 p.c. of the infants born in 1947 were 
first or second children while fewer than half of the 1961 babies were first or second 
children. 


11.—Percentage Distribution of Legitimate Live Births, by Order of Birth, 1941-61 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1941-49) 


4th and 
Year Ist Child | 2nd Child | 3rd Child Later Total 
Children 
32.7 21.8 13.5 32.0 100.0 
32.8 23.1 13.4 30.6 100.0 
32.2 23.7 14.2 29.9 100.0 
30.0 24.2 14.9 30.9 100.0 
28.9 24,3 15.4 31.4 100.0 
31.0 24.8 15,2 29.0 100.0 
33.0 24.9 15.0 27.2 100.0 
29.6 26.0 15.9 28.5 100.0 
27.8 26.6 16.8 28.8 100.0 
26.7 26.2 17.4 29.6 100.0 
26.7 25.8 17.6 29.9 100.0 
26.9 24.8 17.9 30.3 100.0 
26.5 25.0 18.0 30.6 100.0 
26.1 24.6 18.0 31.2 100.0 
25.5 24.4 18.2 31.9 100.0 
25.2 24.3 18.3 32.2 100.0 
25.6 23.9 18.3 32.2 100.0 
25.4 23.8 18,2 32.6 100.0 
24.8 24.0 18.2 32.9 100.0 
24.5 23.8 18.5 33.1 100.0 
24,1 23.6 18.5 33.8 100.0 
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Stillbirths.*—The 6,019 stillbirths in 1961 represented a ratio of 12.7 for every 
1,000 foetuses born alive. As is evident from Table 12, the stillbirth rate has been de- 
creasing steadily and has been cut by more than half over the past quarter-century. 
Although the variations between provincial rates have never been wide, rates in some 
provinces have been reduced more than in others. 

The stillbirth rate among unmarried mothers has been consistently higher than that 
among married mothers, but the difference has been narrowing in recent years; in 1959, for 
example, the rate for unmarried mothers was actually lower than that for married mothers, 
but this was reversed again in 1960 and 1961. 


12.—Stillbirths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Province, 1941-61 


De 


Born to 
Born to All Mothers Unmarried 

Mothers! 

Year 

Nee iGane Bes 

Nfld.|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. |Yukon} W. | cae No. | _ of 

De Total 
STILLBIRTHS 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. ] No. | No. | No. ] No. | No. | No. No. | No. 

Av. 1941-45 191 50 | 388 | 295 | 2,786] 1,988) 345] 348] 327] 309 | 6 | 6,845 || 355 | 5.20 
“ 1946-50 215 54] 358 | 320 | 2,898] 2,020] 349 350 | 385 | 352 2 8 | 7,187] 343 | 4.85 
1951-55 222 52 | 337 | 291 | 2,705| 2,017) 336] 318] 425} 374 6 11 | 7,088 |} 316 | 4.60 
“ 1956-60 274 46 | 304] 267 | 2,446] 1,992} 301 262 | 388] 418 5 12 | 6,714] 291 | 4.51 

1909. Seneuns 307 54] 261 252 | 2,824] 2,016] 299] 247 376 404 6 14 | 6,560]| 237 | 3.79 

1960. cnss vinys 275 36 | 279 | 246 | 2,346] 1,960] 279} 221 373 4387 a 12 | 6,471|) 320 | 5.16 

TOGU eis oinscre 46 | 300 | 222 | 1,929 | 1,870 4 303 | 5.28 

Rate 
Rates Per 1,000 Live Brrtxs Tiesto 
Live Births! 
dea saa be hired hiials DEE EWS fa Sees to eS 

Av. 1941-45 | 20.5 | 22.8 | 25.6 | 22.6 | 28.5 | 25.6 | 21.8 18.9 | 17.4] 17.5 | 11.4 | 15.7 | 24.7 30.8 
“ 1946-50 | 17.4 | 18.9 | 19.9 | 19.0 | 25.1] 19.2 | 18.1] 16.0 15.9 | 13.6] 8.7 | 12.5 | 20.2 24.2 
“ 1951-55 | 17.0 | 19.0 | 18.4 | 17.7 | 21.0 | 15.6 | 15.7 | 18.3 13.7 | 11.9 | 14.1] 16.5 | 17.0 20.3 
“ 1956-60 | 18.3 | 17.1 | 15.9 | 16.1] 17.5 | 13.0 | 13.4 | 10.9 10.5 | 10.7 | 10.7 | 12.3 | 14.3 15.6 

Oe eh seor 20.7 | 19.9 | 13.7 | 15.3 | 16.3 | 12.8] 13.1] 10.2] 9.9 TO i Yo ee 1H 12.0 

1960........ 18.1 | 13.2 ] 14.6 | 15.1 | 17.0 | 12.3] 12.0} 9.2] 9.6 | 10.9 13.0 | 11.0 | 13.5 16.2 
LOGE aeccictes 18.0 | 16.2 | 15.5 | 13.4] 14.1] 11.9 | 12.9] 11.1] 9.6 10.7} 7.2] 14.3 | 12.7 14.6 
} 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1941-50. 2 Figures — 


for Newfoundland are included from 1949. 


Table 13 illustrates the fact that the risk of having a stillborn child increases with | 
the age of the mother. Although stillbirth rates for mothers of all ages have been declining, | 
they continue to be three to four times as high for mothers over 40 years of age as for 
mothers under 30. : 


__* Although there are at present some provincial differences in the requirements for compulsory registration of | 
stillbirths (i.e., with respect to minimum gestational age-limits and specific criteria of life), stillbirths, as referred ¢} 
oe heed may be summarized as including ‘‘foetuses of 28 or more weeks of ges tation, which did not show any sign. 
of life’. | 


| 
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The average age of mothers who bore stillborn children in 1961 was 30.2 years; as 
shown in Table 9, the average age of mothers who bore legitimate live-born children was 
28.1 and of those who bore illegitimate live-born offspring was 23.6. 


13.—Stillbirths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Age of Mother, 1961 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Stillbirth 
Age Group of Mother Live Births | Stillbirths | Rate, 
Live Births 
No. No. No. 
BPRORSEE AN OALR occa tcle scars cla i (a/olabaiets\p aye(o'9) e.dtaleaye St ew siarnvotasetdhese's.ecd-alevers 39,628 400 10.1 
Reems PTR TREN LADS ected amet « silsegaeh Rendle Se memehitel sttlos 135,700 1,136 8.4 
ie 29.9 vo. 127,570 1,388 10.9 
30 — 34 “ Ay 89,041 1, 232 13.8 
35 — 39 “ 50, 851 1,020 20.1 
40 — 44 “ 15,582 490 31.4 
45— 49 “ 1,146 52 45.4 
BRAT ALOT OME a screcte ropes « ofe ejeie Gniaictcisiny einie s bie eine asain sive winvecetais  Ciavgiecaye 17 1 58.8 
RPESIGL StALCUY, sauae kre: Jntatrne Qe ots bab Sade a Rid athlete anata Las 574 19 ie 
POURS, AIL ASOSY for radiate Rat atale Oe oe Le eee Tee SE ie OAS 460,109 5,738 12.5 
RMVErrE ADO OF MOCHEIS soe... socio k habe cceminecias cise bere s ddbecues 30.2 


Section 3.—Deaths* 


No official crudef death rates are available prior to 1921, but some indication of these 
may be gleaned from studies of the early censuses as follows:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Intercensal Annual Crude Intercensal Annual Crude 

Period Death Rate Period Death Rate 

(per 1,000 (per 1,000 

Population) Population) 
ASSI-B 1 the ooiciecs cunt See's » 22 ASOTELOOL Su astetaaicteieite:sis 16 
RIES (TERY SARE eee aoe 21 1901-11... 13 

OCIA Bread 58 a 1 diame Wal Danes POAT nieas eae acesla came 

ARSTEDIER ee 18 ALR annpeneapeporaps xe 


As is typical of pioneer populations, Canada had a high death rate in the mid-1850’s 
when the country was still in the throes of pioneer settlement. The crude death rate 
during that period is estimated as between 22 and 25. Although no data are available, it 
is assumed that, while mortality at all ages was high, the rate among infants, children and 
young adults must have been particularly so since even in the 1920’s mortality in these 
ages was still quite high. With the gradual increase in population density and in urbaniza- 
tion and improved sanitation and medical services, the crude rate was gradually halved 
during the 80 years between 1851 and 1930, dropping from about 22 to 11. It declined 
steadily to slightly over 8 in the late 1950’s and dropped to a low of 7.7 in 1961. This is 
one of the lowest crude rates in the world. 

Table 1, pp. 220-221, shows the trends since 1941 in the several provinces. The 
generally low rates in the Prairie Provinces are partly the result of their younger average 
population; the uniformly higher rate in British Columbia is mainly attributable to a high 
proportion of people in the older age groups. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 256-257. 
} A crude rate is one based on the total population. 
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Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


Age and Sex Distribution of Deaths.—During the period of national vital 
statistics (1921 to date), the mortality pattern at all ages was steeply downward. Of major 
significance in lowering the over-all death rate, referred to on p. 237 ,were the reductions 
in infant mortality, in childhood death rates and in those of young adults. In 1931 over 
19 p.c. of all male deaths occurred among persons of five to 45 years of age; in 1961 only a 
little over 10 p.c. of all male deaths took place in this age group. Among females in the 
same age group the proportion dropped from just under 22 p.c. to less than 8 p.c. in the 
same period. While death rates for males up to age 45 were roughly halved during the past 
25 years, those for females under 45 years were reduced as much as three to four times. 
In other words, the death rates for females at every age declined more than those for males; 
the male rates have almost always been consistently higher than those for females and the 
differences are widening. The crude male death rate stood at 9.0 per 1,000 total male 
population in 1961 as compared with only 6.5 for females. 

Despite the very considerable reduction in infant mortality over the past 25 or 30 
years, more deaths still occur in the first year of life than in any other single year. Of the 
104,517 deaths occurring in 1931, 25,737 or almost one quarter were of children under five 
years of age and over three quarters of those were of children under one year of age. On 
the other hand, of the 140,985 deaths in 1961, 14,938 or 11 p.c. were of children under 
five years of age, and of those 12,940 or over 86 p.c. were under one year. Most of the 
reduction took place among children over the age of one month but there was also a notable 
decrease in all childhood ages up to five years. 

The reductions in the mortality rates in early and middle years of life have had the 
effect of increasing the number of people in the older age groups and raising the average 
age at death. In 1931 the average age at death of males was 43.1 years and of females 
44.8 years; by 1961 this had edvanced to 59.7 years and 63.1 years, respectively. 


These trends are indicated clearly in Table 14. 


14.—Distribution of Deaths, by Age and Sex, 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1961 


ee oeoesq®q0=~ 00S _—waaw—woaowom> 


19314 19411 1951 1961 
Age Group 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
NuMBERS 
[ae ee ee eet Se ee eee ee ee ee eee SS eS 

Under 1 year.........+-+-: 11, 667 8, 693 8,788 6, 448 8,375 6,298 7,447 5,493 
P— 4 years... .c.. sees 2,844 2,533 1,878 1,566 1,421 1,151 1,154 844 

= Onl eStats cist -taete 1,241 963 888 670 711 466 672 405 

EO ahd Oe Bosc cities 821 806 787 536 461 284 527 278 
IF TOE eterna 1,311 1,132 1,118 823 721 457 840 322 
BB Baw) “nt seuss. ee 1,502 1,453 1,332 1,039 1,009 549 969 342 
26 a= 20 5 ag n 1,388 1,414 1,317 1,173 988 660 895 418 
30— 34 “ ae 1,301 1,432 1,211 1,148 1,070 778 1,041 562 
35 — 39 1,512 1,574 1,497 1,242 1,281 1,015 1,422 880 
40— 44 “ 1,888 1,493 1,744 1,464 1,756 1,266 1,916 1,099 
45—49 “ 2,314 1,738 2,416 1,817 2,463 1,607 2,993 1,617 
50— 54 “ 2,855 1,993 3,355 2,227 3,525 2,083 4,242 2,237 
55 — 59“ 3,057 2,246 4,394 2,851 4,741 2,832 5,494 2,749 
60— 64 “ 3,583 2,855 5, 288 3, 483 6, 465 3,902 7,028 3,725 
65— 69 “ 4,249 3,348 6,057 4,412 8,007 5,119 8,545 5,304 


70—74 “ .. seer] . By SOe 4,073 6,495 4,981 8,748 6,439 10,582 7,058 

: 4,368 4,029 6,421 5,461 8, 254 6,904 10,970 8,290 
80— 84 “ .... 3,206 3,215 5,020 4,906 6, 232 6,130 8,635 7,871 
85 years or over... 2,555 2,998 3,846 4,540 5, 336 6,319 7,337 8,782 


Totals, All Ages........ 56,529 47,988 63,852 50, 787 71,564 54,259 82,709 58,276 
Tas a a a ll 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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14.—Distribution of Deaths, by Age and Sex, 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1961—concluded 


19312 19411 1951 1961 
Age Group 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
PERCENTAGES 
Under 1 year.............. 20.6 18.1 13.8 12.7 1037, 11.6 9.0 9.4 
Hed VEATS, (0.0 o10:/e\s;0 0/0 5.0 5.3 2.9 3.1 2.0 2.1 1.4 1.4 
5 25 ol Dul ugh laAGsoencacs 2.2 2.0 1.4 13 1.0 0.9 0.8 0.7 
“SS UE SR eoarerereace 1.5 17 1.2 Al 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.5 
5 == eae 2.3 2.4 1.8 1.6 1.0 0.8 1.0 0.6 
2D = BS eee 2.7 3.0 2.1 2.0 1.4 1.0 2 0.6 
ert Ss es 6 bile a.aieleiets 2.5 2.9 2.1 2.3 1.4 1.2 1.1 0.7 
A) => See meee 2.3 3.0 1.9 2.3 1.5 1.4 1.3 1.0 
2 = (8 le fee ee aera ea 2.7 3.3 2.3 2.4 1.8 1.9 A. 1.5 
ERMA EOL. cissiSretieendgs 3.3 a 2.7 2.9 2.5 2.3 2.3 1.9 
uf 3 0 een 4.1 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.0 3.6 2.8 
= GM naeeeenees 5.0 4.2 5.3 4.4 4,9 3.8 5.1 3.8 
= CU ie eee 5.4 4.7 6.9 5.6 6.6 5.2 6.6 4.7 
HC SG Se eee eee 6.3 5.9 8.3 6.9 9.0 7.2 8.5 6.4 
oS =O) RAS eae 7.5 7.0 9.5 8.7 11.2 9.4 10.3 9.1 
70— 74 “ 8.6 8.5 10.2 9.8 12.2 11.9 12.8 12.1 
fa— 79 * . ae 8.4 10.1 10.7 11.5 12.7 13.3 14,2 
BO— 84 “ ... ae 5.7 6.7 7.9 9.7 8.7 11.3 10.4 13.5 
85 years or over........... 4.5 6.2 6.0 8.9 7.5 11.6 8.9 15.1 
Totals, All Ages........ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Rates PeR 1,000 Popunation 

Winder 1 year.............. 94.4 74.4 67.0 51.9 42.7 34.0 30.5 23.7 
Bt ANVEATSy oacec0 se cies 6.8 6.1 4.7 4.0 2.1 1.8 1.3 1.0 
MO os. '0/sieje/s\a S'e\6 2.2 £7 ay, 1.3 1.0 0.7 0.6 0.4 
oe a ocheerames 1.5 1.5 1.4 1.0 0.8 0.5 0.6 0.3 
Oe casas ec sie eres 2.5 2.2 2.0 15 1.4 0.9 1.2 0.5 
oi) c= GLEE SOR eae 3.2 302 2.6 2.0 1.9 1.0 ure 0.6 
“i= TS ee ee 3.4 3.8 2.7 2.5 1.8 1.1 1.5 0.7 
BOA a Seu tatcteee oy sls o's ss 3.5 4.2 2.8 2.8 2.1 1.5 1.6 0.9 
tien 6). aikeeerearnrierperrreines 4.2 4.8 3.8 3.4 2.5 2.0 2.3 1.4 
PsA eae ae 5.4 5.0 5.0 4.5 3.9 3.0 3.4 2.0 
Ay SE ee 7.2 6.6 WR 6.0 6.4 4.5 5.8 3.2 
AD gay cere tats sie'a.e 10.7 9.0 10.6 8.1 10.4 6.5 9.6 5.3 
DOE Sse cis ste ge ones 15.4 13.4 16.0 12.3 16.2 10.2 15.2 8.0 
AGA Oe is oe as 22.9 20.7 24.2 18.5 24.5 16.1 24.0 12.8 
i sacha eer 35.2 30.3 37.3 30.4 35.1 24.9 35.7 21.4 
Ns Sie ais iocaisre ie ate 3.0 55.0 49.1 58.5 47.0 54.5 41.6 54.0 34.2 
io == Vy eee ae aes 87.4 82.9 95.7 79.7 87.6 i328 81.8 59.2 
OE ey Sas ates 134.1 127.1 147.6 131.2 135.5 120.7 125.1 101.2 
85 years or over........... 228.1 212.6 241.9 229.3 235.1 212.0 208.9 192.2 
Totals, All Ages........ 10.5 9.6 10.8 9.1 10.1 7.8 9.0 6.5 
Average age at death...... 43.1 44.8 51.5 53.4 56.3 58.7 59.7 63.1 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Deaths in Urban Centres.—Table 2 on pp. 222-226 shows the number of deaths 
in 1961 for urban centres of 10,000 population or over. Without a knowledge of the 
age composition of each centre it is difficult to compare rates for various centres. The 
migration of young people from rural areas to certain urban centres and of older people to 
other centres creates a favourable situation for a low or high rate as the case may be. 
However, despite differences in the age factor, some urban areas have very low death 
rates compared with other centres of the same size and with other areas in the same province. 


Causes of Death.—Table 15 summarizes the most recent figures for deaths and death 
rates in Canada grouped according to the International Abbreviated List of 50 Causes. 
About 80 p.c. of the deaths are caused by diseases of the heart and arteries, cancer, 
accidents, diseases of early infancy, the respiratory diseases—tuberculosis, pneumonia and 
influenza—and nephritis. 


MAJOR CAUSES OF DEATH 
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3 INCLUDES: DISEASES OF HEART (INCL. RHEUMATIC FEVER) AND ARTERIES, INTRACRANIAL LESIONS, 
CHRONIC NEPHRITIS. 
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The rise in the average age at death has already been noted (p. 238). Deaths from 
causes that mainly affect children and young adults have declined. Diphtheria, for 
example, has been almost wiped out—in fact there were only 12 deaths from diphtheria 
during the years 1960 and 1961 and not a single one in 1959—and tuberculosis has been 
greatly reduced. On the other hand, the aging of the population has increased the pro- 
portion of deaths from certain causes that affect older people. Thus, cancer and diseases 
of the cardiovascular-renal systems now account for a substantially larger proportion of 
all deaths than formerly. 


These trends indicate the remarkable success that has attended the attack by health 
authorities on the infective and contagious diseases which in the past have constituted 
such a great hazard in the early and young adult years of life. They have served similarly 
to emphasize the emergence of the chronic and degenerative conditions of later life as the 
targets toward which the public health programs of the future will be directed. In effect, 
Canada has shared the experience of most western nations in exchanging a high mortality 
in younger life for high morbidity in older age groups. 

The chart on p. 240 shows death rates for the major cause groups from 1936-61. 


15.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population, according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1960 and 1961 


International Numbers Rates per 
List No. of Deaths 100,000 Population 
Cause of Death 
Abbre- : 
Binted | Detailed 1960 1961 1960! 1961 
List 
pee ee 
Bil 001-008 | Tuberculosis of respiratory system......... 725 678 4.1 3.7 
B2 010-019 | Tuberculosis, other forms.................. 98 91 0.5 0.5 
B3 020-029 | Syphilis and its sequele.................... 172 160 1.0 0.9 
B4 040 | Typhoid fever..... Bee em ee werent -- -- 
B5 043: | Cholera... (0.0.5.0. sia wale Setalaleha, SPUR eee _ _ — _ 
Bé6 045-048 | Dysentery, all forms....................... 32 82 0.2 0.2 
B7 050,051 | Scarlet fever and streptococcal sore throat.. 22 13 0.1 0.1 
B8 055 }| “Diphtheriat. > ..). seh ckica cathe neeseosee ek 7 5 -- -- 
Bg 056 | Whooping cough..... 71 36 0.4 0.2 
B10 057 | Meningococcal infections 63 24 0.4 0.1 
Bil 058 NAZUO eas Bats: _ — _ _ 
Bi2 080 | Acute poliomyelitis 83 11 0.5 0.1 
B13 084 | Smallpox,......... — — _ — 
Bi4 085 eagles! AS SBR Sey ae 53 96 0.3 0.5 
Bl5 100-108 | Typhus and other rickettsial diseas sie _ _ —_ _ 
Bi6 AGO ig Malaria, sete ce. eae Soe en ale 2 _ -- — 
030-039, 041, 
042, 044, 049, 
052-054, 
B17 059-074, |All other diseases classified as infective and 
081-083, PATACIIG comoats he Rec ett eee 371 430 2.1 2.4 
086-096, 
120-138 
B18 140-205 | Cancer (all malignant neoplasms)........... 23,181 23,650 129.7 129.7 
PAL COT yas tole othe nyaivaraps Fale tey oleie lA fare hareralaouia -+-| 21,890 22,824 122.5 122.4 
(201)} Hodgkin’s disease................. 270 282 1.6 15 
204 Leukemia and aleukwmia.......... 1,021 1,044 Ae 6.7 
Big 210-239 | Benign and unspecified neoplasms.......... 301 311 Tov Wh 
B20 260 | Diabetes mellitus..............00000c0000., 2,081 2,164 11.6 11.9 
B21 POOR 20d ATI IMAR Ts Te ean ree tee r ie . 320 361 1.8 2.0 
B22 330-334 | Vascular lesions affecting central nervous 
SVS TOMI efor closn yp cia aes athe le kiele 15, 428 15, 299 86.3 83.9 
B23 340 | Non-meningococcal meningitis.............. 177 215 1.0 2 
B24 400-402 | Rheumatic fever.................-.000.00.. 53 64 0.3 0.4 
B25 410-416 | Chronic rheumatic heart disease............ 1,394 1,464 7.8 8.0 
B26 420-422 | Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
(CURSE) Oa RO he OREN OS oe me 42,439 43 , 233 237.5 237.0 
B27 430-434 | Other diseases of heart..................... 2,129 2,095 HAG 11.5 
B28 440-443 ypertension with heart disease........... 3, 222 3,179 18.0 17.4 
B29 444-447 | Hypertension without mention of heart... 985 907 5.5 5.0 
B30 ASO TARS Wl ntiuennae di a We sdee. | see tan Pe Lisery, ccistacant 547 537 3.1 2.9 
B31 BOO AO Se IP NCUMDORIA Ny 02h Uk lant teas vise ane ad oc cots 5,360 5,072 30.0 27.8 
B32 HO0-502)1/ Bronchitisue sian. bee oecel eee 862 839 4.8 4.6 


1 Many rates have been revised since the publication of the 1962 Year Book; see headnote to Table 1. 
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15.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population, according to the International 


Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1960 and 1961—concluded 
See FT 


International Numbers Rates per 
List No. of Deaths 100,000 Population 
Cause of Death 
Abbre- . 
Vinten” pp ePeteted 1960 1961 1960! | 1961 
List . 
B33 540, 541 | Ulcer of stomach and duodenum 921 846 5.2 4.6 
B34 550-553 | Appendicitis........-.-+-++-+eseee sis 187 167 1.0 0.9 
B35 560, 561, 570 | Intestinal obstruction and hernia 890 929 5.0 5.1 
B36 543, 571, 572 | Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and colitis 
except diarrhoea of the newborn ........-- 974 907 5.5 5.0 
B37 581 | Cirrhosis of liver.........2.eeeeeeeeeeerees 1,097 1,083 6.1 5.9 
B38 590-594 | Nephritis and nephrosis..........++++++++++ 1,558 1,481 8.7 8.1 
B39 610 | Hyperplasia of prostate...........+s..seees 485 510 5.42 5.52 
B40 { 640-652, 660, Foes of pregnancy, childbirth and 
670-689 the puerperiuM.........2eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 215 219 44,93 46.03 
B41 750-759 | Congenital malformations..........-++++++: 2,696 2,822 15.1 15.5 
B42 760-762 | Birth injuries, postnatal asphyxia and 
ALCLECTASIS. ..0cicsele se cicceneessacniens sessions 2,787 2,766 15.6 15.2 
B43 763-768 | Infections of the newborn...........+:+++++- 582 5 3.3 3.0 
B44 769-776 | Other diseases peculiar to early infancy 
and immaturity (unqualified)............ 3,716 3,854 20.8 ba val 
B45 780-795 | Senility without mention of psychosis, ill- 
defined and unknown causeS.......-..++++ 1,357 1,220 7.6 6.7 
B46 Residual | All other diseases..........+seeeeeeeeeeeees 11,040 11,445 61.8 62.8 
BE47 #810-E835 | Motor vehicle accidents........-.++-+++++++ 3,700 3,882 20.7 21.3 
BES {| eee iog2 | ~All other accidents 5,703 | 5,758 31.9 31.6 
BEA {| 2963, E970-l\suicide..........seeeeeeeseeesrerneetseees: 1,350 | 1,366 7.6 7.5 
BE50 Ee ne Homicide and operations of war 253 223 1.4 1.2 
Totals, All Causes.........---+++++- 139,693 | 140,985 781.7 773.0 
1 Many rates have been revised since the publication of the 1962 Year Book; see headnote to Table 1. 2 Per 
100,000 males. 3 Per 100,000 live births. 


Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


Table 1, pp. 220-221, and Table 16 show the striking improvement that has taken 
place in the rate of infant mortality during the past twenty years. Although 68,307 of the 
2,372,737 children born in the five years 1957-61 died before reaching their first birthday, 
154,730 others lived who would have died at the rate prevailing in the period 1926-30. This 
improvement is attributed to many factors—the higher proportion of births taking place 
in hospital or under proper prenatal and postnatal care, better supervision of water supplies, 
improved sanitation, pasteurization of milk, the use of antibiotics, improved pediatric, 


obstetrical and hospital nursing services, improved home environment as a result of 


higher living standards and, in recent years, the generally lower age of mothers. 


The variations that exist in infant mortality rates from province to province and from _ 
one locality to another may be explained by differences in the extent to which these factors — 


apply provincially or locally. 

Table 16 shows that mortality among male infants is 25 to 30 p.c. higher than that 
among female infants for Canada as a whole, with wider variations for the individual 
provinces. For the country as a whole, in 1961, out of every 1,000 infant boys born alive, 30 
died before reaching their first birthday, whereas out of every 1,000 infant girls born alive, 
24 died within one year. As already pointed out, there are on the average 1,057 males 
born to every 1,000 females but, because male infant mortality is higher, the excess of males 
is reduced greatly by the end of the first year. For example, in 1959-61 there were 736,505 
male children born compared with 697,021 female children, an excess of 39,484 or 5.7 p.c.; 
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during the same period, 22,846 male children died during their first year compared with 
16,766 female children so that the excess of males at one year of age was reduced to 33,404 
or under 5 p.c. 


16.—Distribution of Infant Deaths by Province and Sex, 1941-61 


Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 
F F000 1000 F 1000 1000 
. e- | 1, , 00 : . 'e- , 00 ; 
Province and Year Males males | Male |Female Province a Territory | Males males | Male |Female 
Live | Live EERE SS Live | Live 
Births | Births Births | Births 
No No. No. No 
Newfoundland..... 1951 361 276 60 48 || Saskatchewan..... 1941 531 415 56 46 
1959 345 231 45 32 1951 353 323 32 30 
1960 312 233 40 32 1959 376 250 30 21 
1961 335 253 42 33 1960 381 256 31 22 
1961 373 245 30 21 
ipo. Island........ 1941 102 61 95 63 
1951 60 30 44 23° || Alberta. ces 4.0. sen 1941 506 373 57 44 
1959 43 42 31 31 1951 531 358 39 27 
1960 55 33 40 24 1959 554 368 28 20 
1961 55 38 37 28 1960 601 421 30 22 
1961 612 432 31 23 
Nova Scotia....... 1941 545 363 (Ke 53 
1951 344 250 39 30 | British Columbia..1941 316 236 41 32 
1959 332 259 34 28 1951 487 352 34 26 
1960 332 233 34 25 1959 568 426 28 22 
1961 309 229 31 24 1960 542 404 26 21 


New Brunswick. ...1941 515 421 83 69 


1951 472 363 58 46 || Yukon Territory. .1951 10 9 58 53 

1959 315 221 37 28 1959 9 5 34 18 

1960 280 208 33 26 1960 16 10 57 39 

1961 248 186 29 23 1961 13 10 46 36 
QMebeC 52. secs css 1941 | 3,916 | 2,854 85 66 || Northwest 

1951 | 3,335 | 2,486 54 42 Territories...... 1951 43 27 136 81 

1959 | 2,740 | 1,995 38 29 1959 72 56 140 118 

1960 | 2,406 | 1,753 34 26 1960 89 69 157 131 

1961 | 2,464 | 1,855 35 28 1961 73 51 128 93 
QATATION conse... 1941 | 1,910 | 1,384 51 40 

1951 | 2,010 | 1,535 34 28 

1959 | 2,110 | 1,663 26 22 || Camada........... 19411] 8,788 | 6,448 67 52 

1960 | 2,152 | 1,593 26 21 

1961 | 2,090 | 1,536 26 20 1951 | 8,375 | 6,298 43 34 
Manitoba.......... 1941 447 341 59 47 1959 | 7,827 | 5,768 32 25 

1951 369 289 36 30 

1959 363 252 31 23 1960 | 7,572 | 5,505 31 24 

1960 406 292 34 26 

1961 341 247 29 22 1961 | 7,447 | 5,498 30 a4 


1 Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Age at Death.—In 1961 the ages of the 12,940 infants who died within a year of 
birth were by no means evenly spread over the twelve-month span. In fact, 11,824 or 
91 p.c. of the infants were less than six months old and 8,564 or 66 p.c. were less than one 
month old. There was a sharp drop to 1,071 in the second month with gradual reductions 
thereafter to the eleventh month. Of the 8,564 deaths during the first month, 7,523 
occurred in the first week of life and no less than 4,797 took place in the first day. 


Causes of Infant Deaths.—In 1961 more than two thirds of the infant deaths were 
caused by immaturity, congenital malformations, pneumonia, postnatal asphyxia and 
atelectasis, and injury at birth. Immaturity was the underlying cause of 2,284 and was 
an added complication in 3,007 others. Congenital malformations accounted for 2,192 
fatalities. Pneumonia took the lives of 1,683 infants. Postnatal asphyxia accounted for 
‘1,502 deaths and injury at birth for 1,264. 


LEADING CAUSES OF INFANT DEATHS 


RATE PER 100,000 


RATE PER 100,000 
LIVE BIRTHS LIVE BIRTHS 
1,600 a — 1,600 
- IMMATURITY, * 4+ oF 4 
1200+ e + 1,200 
i aly? TH 
800 “i - - | 1 800 
immaturity ** DIARRHOEA AND ENTERITIS 
& i =| 
400 400 
fe) ' ' ' ‘ ‘ ie) 
1936 ‘40 '45 '50 "55 ‘él 1936 ‘40 45 50 55 6l 
1,200 — =F amills = 1,200 
ie =e | 
BRONCHITIS AND PNEUMONIA 
800 + +— + “| 800 
Ie alt COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 
400 | 400 
o ULL TS EPS po Ed Wh ERP VE fe) 
1936 ‘40 45 50 ‘55 ‘el 1936 ‘40 ‘45 "50 "55 61 
800 800 
L- CONGENITAL MALFORMATIONS aj Fr 4 
600 4 | c 600 
z Hing |S INJURY AT BIRTH 4 
400 [ 400 
200 - ui | 200 
eG Paty (Ee 
O Litt titi iti titi tt tits L Jealstel ies tit ten Littl i re) 
1936 ‘40 45 50 55 61 1936 ‘40 45 50 55 61 
9,000 - T | 9,000 
6,000 =i y 6,000 
ALL CAUSES 
3,000 3,000 


1936 ‘ao ‘45 "50 "55 “61 
* DUE TO CHANGES IN CLASSIFICATION, NOT STRICTLY COMPARABLE OVER THE PERIOD; INCLUDES ALL DEATHS INVOLVING 
IMMATURITY EITHER AS THE UNDERLYING CAUSE ORAS A COMPLICATION. 
* * INCLUDES CATEGORIES 774-776, INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION (6th. & 7t 
IMMATURITY REPORTED ALONE AS UNDERLYING CAUSE. 


h. Rev.) WHERE 
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17.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1959-61 


Tater: Numbers Rates per 
Peiconal Cansalof Death. of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
List No. 1959 ) 1960 ) 1961 || 1959 } 1960 | 1961 

ROL-Otot a Muberoulesis ss, Jokela ete kek aces 18 cf 8 4 1 2 
020-029 | Syphilis.............. 1 _ 1 on _ -- 
045-048 | Dysentery.... 9 23 14 2 5 3 
050 | Scarlet fever.... 2 il 1 -- -- - 
052 | Erysipelas....... 2 ~ 1 -- _— - 
Oban NDiphtheniay sass ct wove ae ctor c doe ticles sehen _ _ _ _ _ 
ObGn)) Whooping coughe.té <icd.. i deiisine ¢staveie one vieieeretts 39 63 24 8 13 5 
057 | Meningococcal infections............2.eeeeeueee 25 35 8 5 rf! 2 
0 Measles s Bag). AG tik cate denen sot 28 27 30 6 6 6 
H40-209)|| NCODIASMISt, Wisi ciccbies.cavcicioecsuicacliwcedeccen 53 44 42 11 9 9 
273 | Diseases of thymus gland.................0e00- 29 23 13 6 5 8 
325 | Mental deficiency..............cccceeceeccecses 65 52 75 14 11 16 
340 | Meningitis (non-meningococcal) 79 89 109 16 19 23 
Bul voe: || Otitis Media. .,..KateNewesiacswsacaevecseecces 89 86 59 19 18 12 
470-475 | Acute upper respiratory infections 59 57 81 12 12 17 
Bee 2e) ||| MAMUCAZA EN, . <x Poe crotovesc\era'SiaPeeelova aroceicncteate 175 119 108 37 25 23 
490-493 | Pneumonia (4 weeks and over)................. 1,389 | 1,415 | 1,273 290 296 268 
BUOZOU2 I Bronchitiaen...c0. secrete ss ccck cee een «coors cle 105 105 74 22 22 16 
43 | Gastritis and duodenitis................0ece005 2 5 4 -- 1 iL 
560-570 | Hernia and intestinal obstruction 102 97 107 21 20 22 
571 | Gastro-enteritis and colitis................0.00. 490 483 400 102 101 84 
572 | Chronic enteritis, and ulcerative colitis if 5 -- 1 -- 
750-759 | Congenital malformations..................... 2,149 | 2,076] 2,192 448 434 461 
MOO MON piniaryat birth cesesctmel. «cn cteetecs ci. cckank 1,400 1,265 1,264 292 264 266 
62 | Postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis 1,535 | 1,522 | 1,502 32 318 316 
763 | Pneumonia of newborn (under 4 weeks) 454 410 95 95 86 
6 iarrhoea of newborn (under 4 weeks) 126 80 86 26 17 18 
765-768 | Other infections of the newborn 43 48 43 9 10 9 
Goi) Antenatal, toxmmia........c.:ccesc seth ccs: 121 91 120 25 19 25 
Moni Pry Ghroblastosia is). acccsecstcat tec ee ccs 377 343 325 79 72 68 
771 | Hemorrhagic disease of newborn 107 93 97 22 19 20 
772 | Nutritional maladjustment...............0.... Ta 48 53 15 10 11 
773 I-defined diseases peculiar to early infancy... 849 875 972 177 183 204 
tere binmmaburity..\ sags. asd s oceGels. auuannaat 2,369 2,261 2,284 494 472 480 
795 | Mil-defined and unknown causes...............- 145 96 80 30 20 17 
£810-E825 | Motor vehicle accidents..............-........ 24 14 24 5 3 5 
B900-H004 | Accidental falls...........++06++-0000eescccccc, 10 17 14 2 4 3 
E916 | Accidents caused by fire..................-.... 29 24 23 6 5 5 
_ E921, £922 | Inhalation and ingestion of food or other object. 303 306 317 63 64 67 
_ E924, E925 | Accidental mechanical suffocation 159 145 178 33 30 37 
Other accidental and violent deaths cae 42 61 64 9 11 13 
Other specified causeS............0.cceeecceees 520 532 458 108 111 96 
Totals, All Causes..................... 13,595 | 13,077 | 12,940 || 2,837 | 2.738 2,720 


Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Because of the relatively small numbers of 
infant deaths in individual cities and towns, the rates for these centres usually vary widely 
from year to year. As is evident from Table 2, pp. 222-226, many cities and towns have 
maintained consistently low rates as compared with the national rate or the rate for the 
province in which they are situated. 


Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


As indicated in Table 1, pp. 220-221, the number of mothers who die in pregnancy and 
childbirth has been greatly reduced during the past two decades. Although the number 
of births has been much greater in recent years, the number of maternal deaths declined 
steadily from 1940 (when there were 978 deaths and a rate of 40 deaths for every 10,000 
births delivered alive) to 255 in 1957 ; the slightly higher figure of 263 in both 1958 and 1959 
was followed by all-time lows of 215 in 1960 and 219 in 1961. Since 1945 the rate of 
maternal mortality has been less than 20 per 10,000 live births, since 1951 it has been under 
10, and in both 1960 and 1961 it was under five. Despite this improvement, Canada’s 
‘Maternal death rate (4.6 in 1961) is higher than the rates for several other countries such 
as Sweden (3.7), England and Wales (3.4) and the United States (3.2). Mortality among 
unmarried mothers is higher than among married mothers. 
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Age at Death.—Table 18 shows the distribution of maternal deaths by age group 
and average age at death; the latter is about four years higher than the average age of 
all mothers at the time of childbirth. Until recent years, the risk of mortality at child- 
birth was directly related to the age of the mother—in other words, for all mothers of 
over 20 years the rate rose with increasing age. While death rates for all age groups of 
mothers have been declining, there have been rather significant changes in the rates. 
Formerly, the rate for mothers in the age group 30-34 was twice or three times as high 
as the rate for the 20-24 group, but recently mortality rates for the four age groups of 
mothers under 35 years of age have not been far apart, although after age 35 a sharp rise 
occurs. 


18.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 10,009 Live Births, by Age Group, 1959-61 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Rates per 
Maternal Deaths ; A 
Age Group 10,000 Live Births 
1959 1960 1961 1959 1960 1961 
No p.c. No. p.c. No p.c 
Under'20 years. acess esseescecees = 12 4.8 11 5.5 10 4.8 3.2 2.8 2.5 
OO DE) USI tals. herp eamiaatit Ae 41 16.3 28 14,1 26 12.5 3.1 2.1 1.9 
DO ee ee aster ose Maieiacetaseiniatne 51 20.3 33 16.6 36 17.3 3.8 2.5 2.8 
BOM BA RENE: Aen ee ene tess stereis 54 21.5 43 21.6 56 26.9 5.9 4.8 6.3 
SBui=> BO SOMES, wet bicas aoe colo oe 63 25.1 43 21.6 50 24.0 12.0 8.3 9.8 
BO — BRS vos ece antin Dae ae 25 10.0 33 16.6 25 12.0 16.6 21.6 16.0 
Bi PAO CP et airmen ee 4 1.6 8 4.0 5 2.4 32.4 71.0 43.6 
50 years OF OVET,...0.-.00ccotlblees 1 0.4 _ — _ _— -- —_ _— 
Totals, All Ages.............. 251 | 100.0 199 100.0 208 | 100.0 5.4 4.3 4.5 
Average age at death............. 31.8 32.8 32.5 wee eds “65 
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Causes of Maternal Deaths.—Table 19 shows the main causes of maternal deaths 
during the years 1959-61. Until a decade or so ago, sepsis and toxemia were by far the 
most important causes of death of mothers at childbirth. The danger of death from sépsis 
and other infection has been sharply reduced over the past 15 to 20 years through the 
use of antibiotics and probably also through increased use of medical services. On the 
other hand, the number of deaths caused by toxzemia arising during pregnancy and other 
complications of both pregnancy and delivery represent continuing problems. Heemor- 
rhage during pregnancy or delivery, which has been another important cause of mortality 
among mothers, has shown some reduction in recent years. 


Of the 219 maternal deaths in 1961, 53 resulted from complication arising during 
pregnancy, more than half of these from some type of toxemia ; 96 resulted from a compli- 
cation of delivery, 44 from a post-delivery complication and 26 from abortive delivery. 


19.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1959-61 


Numbers Rates per 
of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 


national Cause of Death 
1959 1960 1961 1959 1960 1961 


640, 641 
642 
643 
644 
645 
646-649 
650, 652 
651 


660 
670 


671 
672 


673, 674 
675 
676, 677 
678 


680 
681 
682-684 
685, 686 
687-689 


Section 4.—Natural Increase* 


__ The excess of births over deaths, commonly referred to as natural increase, is a very 
important factor in the growth of a population. Although, as previously stated, the col- 
lection of Canadian birth and death statistics began only in 1921, some idea of the rate of 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 256-257. 
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natural increase in the early Canadian population may be learned from the estimates shown 
at the beginning of Sections 2 and 3, which resulted in the following natural increase rates :— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Annual Annual 
Intercensal Natural Intercensal Natural 
Period Increase Rate Period Increase Rate 
(per 1,000 (per 1,000 
Population) Population) 
Hee ne - TOOIAIO0IT: cee eee coe oe 14 
1861-71. 9 
1871-81... 18 TODISIIRE Be etoec cee 3 18 
1881-91... 16 POUI=HQUA, Serer sent o oie 16 


Because of the combination of high birth rates and declining death rates—despite the 
fact that death rates were still relatively high—the annual rate of natural increase during 
the late 1800’s and early 1900’s varied between 14 and 23; in other terms, the population 
increased at the rate of 1.5 p.c. to 2.5 p.c. each year by natural increase alone, regardless of 
any increase attributable to immigration. During the 1920’s and early 1930’s the birth 
rate declined more than the death rate and the natural increase rate dropped to a record 
low of 9.7 in 1937. But higher birth rates during and after World War II and a gradually 
declining death rate caused the natural increase rate to rise steadily from 10.9 in 1939 to 
a record 20.3 in 1954. Although after that year there was a slight drop because of the 
declining birth rate, the natural increase rate stood at 19.0 in 1960 and 18.4 in 1961. 

Table 20 shows the rates of natural increase in the provinces and for each sex separately 
for the 20 years 1941-61. The high rates in the Prairie Provinces, especially Alberta, 
are partly accounted for by their relatively younger populations and consequent low death 
rates. High birth rates and declining death rates have given Newfoundland, Alberta, 
Quebec, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan the highest rates of natural increase in Canada 
in recent years (excluding the Yukon and Northwest Territories). 


20.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and Province, 1941-61 


Nors.—Adjustments in intercensal populations on the basis of 1961 Census figures necessitated the revision of 
many of the 1959 and 1960 natural increase rates that appeared in the 1962 Year Book. 


Excess Rate Males Females 
of per 
Province and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate 
Over Popu- Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 
Deaths lation Males Females 
Newfoundland...........2+00+ Av. 1951-55 10,175 26.5 5,066 25.7 5,108 27.4 
Av. 1956-60 11,820 27.4 5,897 26.5 5,922 28.2 
1959 11,647 26.4 5,777 25.5 5,870 27.4 
1960 12,158 27.2 6,130 26.6 6,028 27.7 
1961 12,553 27.5 6,350 27.0 6, 203 27.8 
Prince Edward Island........ Av. 1941-45 1,216 13,2 608 12.7 608 13.8 
Av. 1946-50 1,947 20.7 972 20.0 975 21.3 
Av. 1951-55 1,797 18.0 890 17.5 907 18.5 
Av. 1956-60 1,721 ied: 805 15.8 916 18.5 
1959 1,713 16.9 842 16.5 871 17.5 
1960 1,773 17.2 805 15.4 968 19.1 
1961 1,860 17.8 925 17.3 935 18.2 
Nova Scotiavscweventes eevee Av. 1941-45 8,820 14.7 4,343 14.1 4,477 15.2 
Ay. 1946-50 11,952 19,2 5,902 18.6 6,050 19.7 
Av. 1951-55 12,444 18.7 6,126 18.2 6,318 19.3 
Ay. 1956-60 13,035 18.4 6,344 17.6 6,691 19.2 
1959 12, 667 17.6 6,067 16.6 6, 600 18.7 
1960 13,024 17.9 6, 255 16.9 6,769 19.0 
1961 13,247 18.0 6, 435 17,2 6,812 18.8 
New Brunswick........-- ‘Av. 1941-45 7,987 17.3 3,973 16.8 4,014 17.8 
Av. 1946-50 11,992 24.2 6,011 23.8 5, 982 24.5 
Av. 1951-55 11,920 22.4 5,859 21.9 6,062 22.9 
Av. 1956-60 11,927 20.9 5,948 20.6 5,980 21,1 
1959 11,739 20.1 5,799 19.7 5,940 20.6 
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20.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,900 Population, by Sex and Province, 1941 


eng 
0 
Province or Territory and Year Births 
Over 
Deaths 
a le ee aes al 
New Brunswick—concluded......... 1960 11,671 
1961 11,895 
BSGO DOO Me nce ayese as ese sie Av. 1941-45 63, 633 
Av. 1946-50 81,773 
Ay. 1951-55 94,254 
Av. 1956-60 104, 130 
1959 105, 993 
1960 102,721 
1961 100, 130 
BOBUATION scis.cis's occe ceca eo Av. 1941-45 38,000 
Av. 1946-50 62,947 
Av. 1951-55 84,146 
Av. 1956-60 103, 257 
1959 106,524 
1960 107,761 
1961 106, 666 
BYATULODES ce oeia vis sisinc see ov eos Av. 1941-45 9,198 
Av. 1946-50 12,627 
Av. 1951-55 14, 546 
Av. 1956-60 15,115 
1959 15,380 
1960 15,766 
1961 15,919 
Saskatchewan................ Av. 1941-45 12,007 
Av. 1946-50 15, 434 
Av. 1951-55 17,007 
Av. 1956-60 17,293 
1959 17,316 
1960 17, 220 
1961 16, 887 
BODEN UR oka ics's/a.5,0:cnu sine v0 oo Av. 1941-45 12, 490 
Av. 1946-50 17, 476 
Av. 1951-55 23,560 
Av. 1956-60 28,591 
1959 29,599 
1960 80,121 
1961 30,051 
British Columbia............. Av. 1941-45 8,337 
Av. 1946-50 14, 867 
Av. 1951-55 19,114 
Av. 1956-60 24,950 
1959 25, 635 
1960 25, 420 
1961 24, 188 
Yukon Territory.............. Av. 1951-55 323 
Av. 1956-60 414 
1959 448 
1960 441 
1961 464 
_ Northwest Territories........ Av. 1951-55 382 
Av. 1956-60 633 
1959 701 
1960 782 
1961 855 
[Co ET Av. 1941-45 161,688 
Av. 1946-50 234,999 
Ay. 1951-55 289,668 
Ay. 1956-60 332,886 
1959 339,362 
1960 338,858 
1961 334, 715 
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=61—concluded 
Rate Males Females 
per 
1,000 Rate Rate 
Popu- Number | per 1,000! Number per 1,000 
lation Males Females 
19.8 5,776 19.4 5,895 20.3 
19.8 5, 844 19.3 6,051 20.5 
18.5 32,012 18,5 31,621 18.4 
21.5 41,001 21.6 40,772 21.5 
22.0 46,897 21.9 47,357 22.1 
21.3 51,517 21.0 52,613 21.5 
21.1 52,416 20.8 53,577 21.4 
20.0 50,604 19.7 52,117 20.3 
19.1 49,741 18,9 50,389 19.2 
9.7 18, 456 9.3 19,544 LOS 
14.7 30,699 14,2 32,248 15.2 
ob 41,079 16.5 43,067 17.6 
17.9 50,331 Wine 52,926 18.4 
17.8 52,053 17.3 54,471 18.4 
aver e 52,552 17.1 55, 209 18.2 
7 51,538 16.4 55,128 17.8 
12.7 4,349 11.6 4,849 13.9 
16.9 6,012 15.7 6,615 18.1 
18.0 6, 866 Lee 7 7,680 19.3 
17.3 7,118 16.0 7,998 18.6 
17.3 7,298 16.1 8,082 18.5 
17.4 7,498 16.3 8,268 18.6 
17,3 7,445 15.9 8,474 18.7 
14,1 5,696 12.5 6,311 16.0 
18.5 7,302 16.6 8,132 20.7 
19.9 8,038 18.0 8,969 21.8 
19.4 8,115 1725 9,179 21.4 
19.1 8,036 7A 9, 280 21.3 
18.8 8,012 16.9 9,208 20.9 
18.2 7,766 16.2 9,121 20.5 
15.7 5, 823 13.7 6, 668 18.0 
20.4 8, 295 18.4 9,181 22.6 
23.2 11,271 21.2 12,289 25,4 
23.7 13,719 21.9 14, 872 25.7 
23.7 14, 180 21.9 15, 419 25.7 
23.3 14, 446 21.6 15,675 25.2 
22.5 14,194 20.6 15, 857 24,7 
9.3 3,241 6.9 5,096 12.0 
13.8 6,368 11.4 8,499 16.4 
15.3 8, 474 13.2 10, 640 17.5 
16.5 11,248 14.5 13,702 18.5 
16.4 11, 661 14.5 13,974 18,3 
15.8 11, 562 14,1 13, 858 17.7 
14.9 10, 829 13.1 13,359 16.7 
33.6 144 25.2 179 45.6 
32.3 195 27.0 218 38.9 
34.5 191 26.2 257 45.1 
31.5 207 26.2 234 38.4 
31.7 218 26.7 246 38.1 
23.0 196 20.8 186 25.9 
31.4 306 26.3 327 37.8 
33.3 342 28.5 359 39.9 
35.5 386 31.1 396 41.3 
37.2 409 31.9 446 43.8 
13.7 78,501 13.0 83,187 14.5 
18.1 114,560 17.4 120,439 18.9 
19.5 140,906 18.7 148,762 20.3 
19.6 161,544 18.7 171,342 20.4 
19.4 164, 662 18.6 174,700 20.2 
19.0 164, 233 18.2 174, 625 19.8 
18.4 161,694 17.5 173,021 19.2 


‘Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949 and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories from 1950. 
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The rates of natural increase are higher for females than for males in all provinces 
because of the higher death rates for males. In the western provinces particularly, the 
ratio of males to females in the total population is higher than in other parts of Canada 
and this in itself tends to lower the rate of natural increase. In Canada, a country with a 
fairly young population and where immigration has been on a large scale, an excess of males 
is to be expected but the higher rate of natural increase for females may gradually reduce 
this excess. The trend is toward an eventual excess of females in the total population— 
as there now is in most European countries—unless immigration again raises the male 
ratio or death rates among males are greatly reduced. 


Natural Increase in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths by 
place of residence makes it possible to compile the natural increase in the population of 
urban centres; the figures are presented in Table 2, pp. 222-226. 


Section 5.—Marriages and Divorces 


Subsection 1.—Marriages* 


In 1961 Canada’s crude marriage rate was 7.0 per 1,000 population, the lowest in over 
20 years. Provincial rates varied from 6.0 per 1,000 population for Prince Edward Island 
to 7.9 for Alberta. 

Table 21 provides a summary of the number of marriages and the marriage rates 
per 1,000 population for Canada and the provinces for the years 1941, 1951 and the three 
consecutive years 1959-61, and percentages of brides and bridegrooms, for the same years 
according to place of birth. For the country as a whole, over 82 p.c. of the grooms of 
1961 were born in Canada and almost 68 p.c. in the province in which they were married; 
almost 86 p.c. of the brides were born in Canada and over 74 p.c. in the province in which 
they were married. However, as would be expected because of heavy immigration of 
young persons in the postwar years, an increasing number of marriages are of persons born 
outside the country. For example, 17.9 p.c. of the grooms married in 1961 were born out- 
side Canada compared with 11.7 p.c. in 1941; for brides the proportions were 14.1 p.c. 
and 8.4 p.c., respectively. However, there are wide variations in this pattern as between 
provinces; in the older Atlantic Provinces and Quebec there is a greater tendency than | 
in the other provinces to marry native Canadians. In these areas both partners in a | 
marriage are often born in the same province. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 256-257. 


21.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941, 1951 and 1959-61 


Rate Born Born Born 
; Total per in Province in Other Outside 
Province and Year * 1,000 || Where Married Provinces Canada 
Marriages Popu- 

lation ||Grooms| Brides |Grooms] Brides |Grooms| Brides 
No p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c | 

Newfoundland..........sseeeesseees 1951 2,517 7.0 85.2 96.7 2.4 1.9 12.4 1.4 

1959 2,893 6.6 86.4 96.5 3.3 1.4 10.3 2.1 

1960 3,104 6.9 86.2 96.4 4.3 1.9 9.5 17 

1961 3,306 7.2 88.0 97.2 3.8 1.6 8.2 1.2 
Prince Edward Island..........++++ 1941 673 Tat 78.8 86.6 15.0 9.4 6.2 4.0m} 
1951 583 5.9 82.3 91.1 12.9 6.0 4.8 2.9% | 
1959 639 6.3 84.4 92.0 11.9 5.9 3.8 2.07 | 
1960 690 6.7 79.6 91.2 14.8 6.4 5.7 2.5m} 
1961 624 6.0 81.7 89.6 15.4 Wee 2.9 3.2 

Nova Scotia......sceccceceeceseess 1941 6,596 11.4 73.2 83.8 16.8 9.5 10.0 6.7 
1951 5,094 7.9 78.2 86.7 15.9 9.0 6.0 4.38 | 
1959 5,310 7.4 74.5 87.2 19.2 9.4 6.3 3.41 
1960 5,250 7.2 76.2 87.8 17.9 8.8 5.9 3.4 4 
1961 5,292 7.2 75.2 87.8 18.8 8.8 6.0 3.404 
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21.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941, 1951 and 1959-61—concluded 


Rate Born Born Born 
Total per in Province in Other Outside 
Province or Territory and Year Marninzes cachet Where Married Provinces Canada 
‘opu- 
lation ||Grooms]| Brides |Grooms]| Brides |Grooms Brides 

No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c p.c 

New. Brunswick... ...ca..esssemsess 1941 4,941 10.8 78.5 84.4 13co 9.7 8.2 5.9 
1951 4,386 8.5 80.0 86.9 10.1 6.7 9.8 6.4 

1959 4,310 7.4 73.8 84.7 14.1 7.9 12.2 7.4 

1960 4,430 (5 74.4 85.9 14.8 8.1 10.8 6.0 

1961 4,504 7.5 75.4 86.3 14.9 7.9 9.7 5.8 

RODEO arerterorersiatasraists Poa ciobn oafinks 1941 | 32,782 9.8 86.1 89.3 6.7 5.9 7.2 4.8 
1951 | 35,704 8.8 86.7 89.5 6.1 5.5 To 5.0 

1959 | 37,124 7.4 82.8 86.6 5.7 4.4 1135; 9.0 

1960 | 36,211 7.0 82.9 86.9 5.7 4.6 11.4 8.6 

1961 | 35,943 6.8 83.6 87.4 5.7 4.8 10.7 7.8 

TDR S SSS SABES SACS Se eee 1941 | 43,270 11.4 89.2 89.0 4.2 4.5 6.7 6.5 
1951 | 45,198 9.8 65.9 72.4 14.6 12,2 19.5 15.4 

1959 | 46,598 7.8 58.9 64.8 13.2 Tiga 27.8 24.1 

1960 | 45,855 7.5 60.1 66.1 13.3 11.2 26.6 22.7 

1961 | 44,434 Tok 61.5 67.2 12.9 11.0 25.6 21.8 

PEPRILEODW che (sae cere c's s Soc alae ulse teen 1941 8,305 11.4 63.0 Coe 17.4 15.0 19.6 11,4 
1951 7,366 9.5 67.9 75.1 15.4 13.3 16.8 L156 

1959 6,661 7.5 65.1 75.1 17.8 12.7 17.0 12.3 

1960 6,606 1-83 66.4 74.9 17.9 13.4 15.7 11.8 

1961 6,512 Teal 66.6 74.5 18.5 14.5 14.8 11.0 
BaskAtChewan.......cseccceesesceee 1941 7,036 7.9 64.7 79.1 16.1 10.0 19.1 10.9 
1951 6, 805 8.2 78.3 86.4 LOGY: 6.4 De 7.2 

1959 6,388 7.0 78.2 86.2 12.2 7.0 9.6 6.8 

1960 6, 209 6.8 81.7 86.6 8.7 7.6 9.6 5.9 

1961 6,149 6.6 79.3 85.8 11.9 8.7 8.8 5.5 

PEMOELD BIN alvigicis)s aleiawa ss cocmen ctnoe 1941 8,470 10.6 50.0 63.4 23.9 19.9 26.2 16.8 
1951 9,305 9.9 56.0 67.4 25.7 19.6 18.3 13.0 

1959 10,402 8.3 53.3 62.4 25.2 20.7 21.5 16.9 

1960 10, 482 8.1 54.3 62.2 25.4 20.9 20.3 16.8 

1961 | 10,474 7.9 54.4 62.3 25.8 21.8 19.8 15.9 

Butish Columbia. .........cccseee 1941 9,769 11.9 35.9 43.5 35.6 37.1 28.5 19.4 
1951 11,272 9.7 35.5 41.6 43.1 43.0 21.3 15.5 

1959 | 11,910 7.6 33.3 42.3 36.9 33.5 29.8 24.2 

1960 11, 203 7.0 34.8 43.5 37.0 33.3 28.2 23.2 

1961 | 10,964 6.7 36.4 45.9 35.9 32.4 2757, 21.8 
Waikon‘Territory....5.......002e00 1959 109 8.4 16.5 26.6 61.5 50.5 22.0 22.9 
1960 107 7.6 10.3 22.4 62.6 53.3 27.1 24,3 

1961 128 8.8 12.5 24.2 63.3 52.3 24,2 23.4 

Northwest Territories.............. 1959 130 6.2 57.7 66.9 24.6 24.6 iene 8.5 
1960 191 8.7 64.9 74.9 28.8 19.4 6.3 5.8 

1961 145 6.3 54.5 61.4 35.9 31.7 9.7 6.9 

RAGA acts ccs bs cocks cece ous 1941 | 121,842 10.6 76.8 81.5 11.4 10.1 11.7 8.4 
| 1951 | 128,230 9.2 70.5 76.5 15.1 12.8 14.5 10.6 
1959 | 132,474 7.6 65.9 72.6 14.5 11.5 19.6 15.9 

1960 | 130,338 7.3 67.0 73.4 14.3 11.6 18.7 15.0 

1961 | 128,475 7.0 67.9 74.2 14.3 11.7 17.9 14.1 


' Newfoundland included from 1951 and the Yukon and Northwest Territories from 1959, 


Age and Marital Status of Brides and Bridegrooms.—Table 22 shows that 
over 91 p.c. of the marriages in 1961 were between persons who had not been married 
previously; 5.1 p.c. of the brides and 4.5 p.c. of the bridegrooms had been widowed, and 
almost 4 p.c. of the marriages were of divorced persons. The average age at marriage of 
bachelors was just under 26 years and that of spinsters just under 23 years. The average 
age of widowers and widows at time of remarriage was slightly more than double that of 
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bachelors and spinsters. Of the spinsters married in 1961, 92 p.c. were under 30 years of 
age, 35 p.c. were under 20 years and 46 p.c._ were between 20 and 25. Over 84 p.c. of the 
bachelors were under 30 years of age, 7 p.c. of them under 20 and over 51 p.c. from 20 to 
24 years of age. 

In recent years, couples have been marrying younger than they did a generation ago. 
Since 1940 the average age of men at the time of their first marriage has dropped from 28 
years to less than 26; that of girls from 24 years, 5 months to less than 23 years. 


22.—Brides and Bridegrooms, by Age and Marital Status, 1961 


Age Group Percentages 


Spinsters | Widows |Divorced| Total 


Under 20 years.........+-- 34.7 0.2 0.5 31.6 
D0ieae2kt Sei tieireremtanees 46.0 2.7 12.1 42.5 
Fish =D) emda SaBoasoE 11.3 4.8 22.7 11.4 
BOn— Ske eke biter en oars ed 4.0 7.6 22.1 4.9 
Bia eh) Ae SRR Shae coer 1.8 9.8 16.7 2.8 
GQ 4A Saker tre crore 0.9 11.8 11.1 1,8 
ABN —SA0l) SONI. fetelge ale a 0.6 14.1 8.0 156 
BO te ee cfeccietarasetateys 0.3 12.3 3.9 1.0 
Bi jase 3) Wile eon cpmtaritercie 0.2 12.1 1.8 0.8 
(GU theme Wacegoe sn ode 0.1 10.0 0.8 0.6 
65 years OF OVET......-+++- 0.1 14.5 0.3 0.8 
Totals, Stated Ages...| 117,040 6,495 4,935 | 128,470 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Age not stated..........+.. 5 _ _ one A : 
Totals, All Ages....... 117,045 6,495 4,935 | 128,475 5.1 3.8 100.0 
AVeTage BZES......eee renee 22.9 49.7 34.8 24.7 7 cS aes PE 
BRIDEGROOMS 
See ee 
Numbers Percentages 


————— 


Bachelors|Widowers | Divorced| Total | Bachelors] Widowers | Divorced Total 


Under 20 years......--.+-- 8,747 2 1 8,750 7.4 -- -- 6.8 
De Dar oS ease kee ee 60, 263 34 182 60,479 51.2 0.6 3.6 47.1 
2Bi— 20) Sa iene wes 30, 402 133 853 31,388 25.9 2.3 16.9 24.4 
0p: 84 Se sinaesies 10,301 239 1,118 11,658 8.8 4.1 22.1 9.1 
BB —— SO ers tania 3,988 355 1,004 5, 347 3.4 6.1 19.8 4.2 
ie aaa PSE 1,662 416 699 2,777 1.4 7.2 13.8 2.2 
45 — 49 “ 991 596 512 2,099 0.8 10.2 10.1 1.6 
50 — 54 “ 535 688 346 1,569 0.5 11,8 6.8 1.2 
55 — 59 “ 335 715 211 1,261 0.3 12.3 4.2 1.0 
60 — 64 “ .... 182 834 86 1,102 0.2 14.3 1.7 0.9 
65 years Or OVELr.....-.--++ 189 1,804 50 2,043 0.2 31.0 1.0 1.6 

Totals, Stated Ages...| 117,595 5,816 5,062 | 128,473 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Age not stated........++.- 
Totals, All Ages 


Average ageS.......+++ 


Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution of 


brides and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as that for the | 


population as a whole. Table 23 shows the very strong influence that religion has on 
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marriage. About 71 p.c. of all marriages are between persons of the same religious denomi- 
nation; in 1961 among those of Jewish faith it was about 93 p.c.; among Roman Catholics 
about 88 p.c.; United Church about 60 p.c.; and Eastern Orthodox about 67 p.c. 


23.—Marriages by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties, 1961 


Denomination of Bride 
i. 2 yee je es 
enomination ast- ar- fo) 
of Bridegroom Angli-| Bap- | ern Jew- | Luth- é ham Hale United} Other] Not | riages ||Grooms 
can | tist | Orth-| ish | eran | °% Shi 1 |Church} Sects | Stated 
odox aes © 
No. No. No. No No No. No No. No. No. No, | 
Anglican... ssei00 6s 7,216 518 100 13 391 624 | 1,934 | 3,291 528 — |14,615 11.4 
_ Ee 566 | 2,082 13 1 111 160 417 864 275 —_ 4,489 3.5 
Eastern Orthodox... 125 30 | 1,670 2 79 37 381 252 66 _ 2,642 2.1 
BOWISI. opioiesleis 04s oie 39 2 3 | 1,401 10 tf 57 20 23 _ 1,562 1.2 
Lutheran........... 544 149 83 2,295 152 827 918 320 2 | 5,295 4.1 
Presbyterian....... 799 183 26 2 127 | 1,681 566 | 1,112 191 1 | 4,688 3.6 
Roman Catholic!...| 1,956 384 211 23 767 492 153,964 | 2,445 880 2 161,124 47.6 
United Church..... 3,304 828 163 8 712 982 | 2,411 |14, 454 969 2 |23, 833 18.6 
Other sects. .. 4 721 309 65 10 292 205 | 1,124 | 1,218 | 6,256 3 110,203 7.9 
Not stated......... 5 2 a — 2 24 ake 
Motals..0c0sees ih 15,275 | 4,487 | 2,334 | 1,465 | 4,788 | 4,341 |61,685 24,577 | 9,511 12 |128,475] 100.0 
P.C. of brides...... 11.9 3.5 1.8 je! aT 3.4] 48.0 19.1 7.4 ae 100.0 70.82 
a a a rs a eel Ne ee 
1 Includes Greek Catholic. 2 Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of the same religious 
denomination. 


Subsection 2.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces) 


Before World War I the number of divorces granted in Canada was very small. 
There were fewer than 20 divorces each year from Confederation to 1900, 21 in 1903, 
51 in 1909 and 60 in 1918. These numbers represent less than one per 1,000 of the yearly 
number of marriages. At the end of World War I the number of divorces showed a definite 
increase, advancing to a peak of 8,213 in 1947, then declining gradually to a postwar low 
of 5,270 in 1951. From 1952 to 1959 the number fluctuated between 5,650 and 6,688, 
rose to 6,980 in 1960 and declined to 6,563 in 1961. Preliminary figures show there were 
6,709 in 1962, a slight increase over 1961, despite the fact that no divorces were approved 
by the Canadian Parliament during the year for residents of Quebee and Newfoundland. 


24.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Province, 1941-62 
Norz.—Figures for individual years from 1900 to 1952 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 230. 


Year Nfid. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. ||Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Av. 1941-45..... BA 2 92 104 99 1,398 305 207 432 937 3,576 
“ 1946-50..... A 21 185 245 303 2,839 500 383 724 1,676 6,877 
 1051-55...... 5 10 212 167 327 2,430 356 231 612 1,461 5,811 
“ 1956-60..... 5 4 227 194 403 | 2,801 315 247 788 1,514 6,498 
9 15 185 181 273 2,824 3874 218 603 1,478 6, 160 
8 8 249 117 370 2,469 371 250 610 1,471 5,923 
1 ai 253 181 396 2,531 337 237 627 1, 483 6,053 
5 1 230 215 351 2,478 314 221 685 1,502 6,002 
6 2 250 206 519 2,873 805 242 726 1,559 6, 688 
7 1 220 150 311 2,776 292 281 743 1, 498 6,279 
1 6 215 221 351 2,915 301 276 836 1, 420 6, 5431 
6 10 221 178 481 2,965 361 213 951 1,592 6, 9802 
6 8 245 194 348 2,739 312 251 1,039 1,397 6, 563% 
coadas = 5 229 181 — 3,081 339 281 1,084 1,490 6, 7094 
ee ee Oe Se ea ae 
1 Includes one in the Northwest Territories. 2 Includes two in the Northwest Territories. 


Includes 24 in Yukon Territory. 4 Includes 14 in Yukon Territory and five in the Northwest Territories. 
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Section 6.—Canadian Life Tables 


Four official series of life tables for Canada and the provinces and regions have been 


published to date, based on deaths in the three-year period around each of the Censuses 
of 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1956. In addition, tables have been computed for Canada as a 
whole for the years 1945 and 1947 but, since these are based on estimated populations by 
sex and age and the deaths recorded in those years, they are not considered as reliable as 
those for the census years. The life table values for 1956 are given in abbreviated form 
in Table 25. 

Life tables give some measure of the health and general conditions of survival of an 
‘artificial’ population in a conventional, standard form. A hypothetical number (100,000) 
of births of each sex is assumed as a starting point. The life tables show how, on the basis 
of the mortality rates at each age in the given years, these 100,000 of each sex are reduced 
in number by death. For example, during the year 1956, of 100,000 males born, 3,472 
died in their first year so that 96,528 survived to one year of age; 241 died in their second 
year so that 96,287 survived to two years of age, andsoon. At 100 years of age only 87 of 
the original 100,000 would have survived. The probability of death at each age is the 
ratio between the number of deaths and the population at each age. Finally, the expecta- 
tion of life is the number of years which a person on the average might expect to live if the 
mortality rates in the given years remained constant throughout his lifetime. 

Mortality rates at all ages for males have been almost consistently higher than for 
females. Males have the highest risk of mortality as compared with females during 
their first year of life, from their late ’teens to early 30’s and from age 50 to 65. For 
both boys and girls the risk of mortality drops rapidly during childhood and is lowest 
at about age 10, increases gradually to about age 40 for males and about 50 for females 
and then rises steeply with advancing age. As an illustration of the information available 
from study of the life tables, it may be observed that at the mortality rates given in the 1956 
life table (see Table 25) about 13,000 males would have died before reaching age 50 as 


compared with about 8,700 females; only 56,466 of the original group of 100,000 males 


would have survived to age 70 as compared with 70,327 females. 


25.—Canadian Life Table, 1956 


Males Females 
[Pe BASE ee ee ee 
Number |Probability : Number |Probability’ 
Aes Number Dying of Dying | Expec- Number Dying of Dying | Expec- 
& Living Between Before tation Living Between Before tation 
at Hach | Each Age | Reaching of at Bach | Each Age | Reaching of 
Age and the Next Life Age and the Next Life 
Next Birthday Next Birthday 
yrs yrs. 
At birth.......... 100,000 03472 67.61 100,000 .02767 72.92 
3,472 2,767 
JUSYED Bean god: 96,528 Be . 00250 69.04 97, 233 a0 -00216 73.99 
DEYVCALSscchsie\oels ais 96,287 Aas -00144 68.21 97,028 AF .00120 73.15 
Bim SE Peed tose 0G, 048 are 00115 67.31 96,907 = -00093 72.24 — 
Cette wbeeaadc tere 96,037 = -00095 66.38 96,817 s -00070 71.31 
eles PeteBoade ses 95,946 <0 00083 65.45 96,749 Ae . 00058 70.35 
TOD SP eerie osteing 95,611 - 00057 60.67 96, 522 -00037 65.51 
314 192 
RS Brenaonpo are 95,297 -00099 55.86 96,330 - 00047 60. 64 
598 256 
ONelke Bpeacnen Gn 94,699 sah -00160 51.19 96,074 a - 00060 55.80 
DA wah! BERS sera 93,897 rs 00169 46.61 95,762 aR .00075 50.97 
CLOT ie oadiocobe 93,116 .00172 41.98 95,366 -00094 46.17) * 
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25.—Canadian Life Table, 1956—concluded 


Males Females 
Number Probability Number |Probability 
A Number Dying of Dying Expec- Number Dying of Dying Expec- 
Be Living Between Before tation Living Between Before tation 
at Each | Each Age] Reaching of at Each | Each Age| Reaching of 
Age and the Next Life Age and the Next Life 
Next Birthday Next Birthday 
yrs. yrs. 

SO VORIS. os cscce es 92,272 00202 37.34 94, 868 -00127 41.40 
1,055 711 

iy) OD ee eee 91,217 -00288 32.74 94,157 -00194 36.69 
1,597 1,105 

Peseta Gorvcurs es 89, 620 -00472 28.28 93 , 052 -00312 32.09 
2,605 1,781 

BO) ESSRNST es 87,015 -00794 24.04 91,321 -00475 27.65 
4,162 2,575 

SODA get i 82, 853 - 01282 20.12 88,746 00744 23.38 
6,252 3,955 

Ce EO arsysteralaveie als 76,601 - 02037 16.54 84,791 01191 19.34 
8, 864 5,942 

Gant Fh Sai ot 67,737 - 03057 13.36 78,849 01864 15.60 
11,271 8,522 

OE Sn force Siarn:3« 56, 466 04425 10.51 70,327 02955 12,17 
13,360 12,103 

NM eek arc 5 Src 43,106 06776 7.98 58,224 -05137 9.15 
14,989 16,541 

SOME sie ssisieles vs 28,117 10611 5.89 41, 683 -08717 6.75 
13, 865 17, 866 

ih MEE ee 14,252 - 16187 4.27 23,817 13640 4,97 
9,308 13, 887 

BM MS aie: aa 4,944 - 23784 3.07 9,930 19889 3.67 
3,960 7,214 

TOMA foo viayd aba +» 984 33684 2.18 2,716 - 27446 2.74 
897 2,289 

LO eee 87 - 46169 1.52 427 -36294 2.05 


By 1956, life expectancy at birth in Canada had reached a new high record of 67.6 
years for males and 72.9 for females—comparable to the expectancy for other countries 
of the world with highly developed programs of medical and public health care. Once a 
child has passed its first year of life, however, its life expectancy increases appreciably. 
At one year of age a male child at present mortality risks may, on the average, expect to 
live an additional 69.0 years and a female 74.0 years, representing for an infant boy a 
gain of 1.4 years over his expectation at birth and for an infant girl a gain of 1.1 years. 
The expectation of life of a 15-year-old boy is 55.9 additional years; of a 15-year-old girl 
60.6 years. At 25 years of age the expectation is about 46.6 years for men and almost 51 
years for women and at age 70, 10.5 years for men and 12.2 years for women. 

Table 26 summarizes the life expectancy figures extracted from the Canadian life 
tables for 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1956. According to these figures, life expectancy at birth 
for men increased 1.3 years from 1951 to 1956 compared with 3.4 years from 1941 to 1951 
and 2.9 years from 1931 to 1941; females gained 2.1 years from 1951 to 1956 compared 
with 4.5 years and 4.2 years, respectively, in the preceding decades. Thus, from 1931 to 
1956 a total of 7.6 years was added to male life expectancy and 10.8 years to female 
longevity. 

The increases in life expectancy have been predominantly at the younger ages, 
particularly in infancy, and diminish with advanced age. For example, since 1931, 3.2 
years have been added to the life expectancy of a five-year-old male, 2.1 years to a 20- 
year-old, nine months to a 40-year-old and three months to a 60-year-old as compared 
with 7.6 years for a newborn male. During this period, life expectancy for a five-year-old 
female gained 7.2 years, for a 20-year-old 6.0 years, for a 40-year-old 3.7 years and for a 
60-year-old 2.2 years as compared with 10.8 years for a newborn female. 

Longevity has improved for both sexes, though more so and at all ages for females, 
but there has been only slight improvement for males beyond middle life. Briefly, the 
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rapid decline in the death rate for infants of both sexes is continuing but the declines are 
slower with advancing age, so that relatively stationary death rates have been established _ 
from about 50 years onward for males and from about 80 years onward for females. 


The fact that such a pattern exists is important in interpreting the results of these 
life tables. The arbitrary population base of 100,000 of each sex in the 1956 tables, for 
example, has been subjected to the mortality rates in effect in 1955-57, and the life expect- 
ancy computed as if those death rates at each age were to prevail during their lifetime. 
Actually the theoretical 200,000 infants born in 1955-57 will most probably have a pattern 
of survival and life expectancy quite different from that of the present life tables as they 
will spend most of their lives under conditions of public health and medical care which 
in all likelihood will be superior to those prevailing in 1955-57. 


The improvement in life expectancy, particularly among children and adolescents, 
is caused mainly by the substantial reduction in recent years in mortality from infectious 
diseases; on the other hand, diseases associated with middle and old age are much less 
amenable to control. It is therefore unlikely that improvement in life expectancy in the 
future will be comparable to that of the past quarter-century. As approximately 11 p.c. 
of deaths in 1955-57 occurred among infants and an additional 75 p.c. among persons over 
age 50, any additional improvement must come as the result of further declines in mor- 
tality from conditions associated with childbirth and early infancy, further control of 
infectious diseases, prevention of accidents, and advances in combating diseases associated 
with middle and old age, such as cardiovascular-renal conditions and cancer. 


26.—Expectation of Life, 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1956 


1931 1941 1951 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 


Section 7.—International Comparisons of Vital Statistics 


Table 27 gives a summary of Canada’s national and provincial vital statistics rates 
along with those of several other countries. It will be noted that among the countries 
listed the low crude death rate in Canada is bettered by four countries—Venezuela, the| 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Japan and the Netherlands—and that some of the 
provinces have lower rates than most other countries. The birth rate also helps to give 
Canada one of the fastest growing populations, currently ranking eighth among thos; 
listed. However, 13 countries reported lower rates of infant mortality. i 


| 
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CHAPTER VI.—PUBLIC HEALTH, WELFARE AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY* 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 
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planning of health and welfare services. 


period. General prosperity, 
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and welfare matters have all contributed to needs for a 
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years has created many new problems in the 
Population has increased by one half in this, 
on and industrialization, larger numbers) 


and new concepts and knowledge in health 


interdependence among the different health and welfare professions. 
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discovery early in 1962 that a number of babies were born with deformed limbs, presumably 
because their mothers had taken thalidomide early in pregnancy, focused attention on the 
legislation controlling the introduction of new drugs. Three amendments to the Food and 
Drug Act were made in 1962 tightening the control over the distribution of drugs, and the 
Medical Rehabilitation Grant was increased to provide funds for the care and treatment of 
children whose deformities were attributable to thalidomide. More than 65 such children 
had been identified by March 1963. The implementation of the Saskatchewan Medical 
Care Insurance Plan on July 1, 1962 was accompanied by the withdrawal of normal services 
by most physicians in the province and the creation of a temporary emergency service 
operated by the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 29 hospitals; by July 23 agreement 
was reached on certain amendments in the Plan and normal services were restored. The 
Ontario and Alberta Legislatures early in 1963 were considering the possibility of intro- 
ducing provincial medical care insurance plans, but for the most part insurance for medical 
care in Canada was still based on voluntary prepayment plans with approximately one half 

| the population enrolled. However, over 98 p.c. of the insurable population was covered 

_ under the nation-wide hospital insurance and diagnostic services program operated by the 
provinces with federal financial support. During the year more than three million patients 
were admitted to general hospitals and almost 95 p.c. of the half-million births occurred in 
hospital. 

Development in the sciences related to medicine, improved health services, and 
better nutritional and other standards are contributing to generally favourable health 
conditions—to a declining death rate and a longer expectation of life. Substantial progress 
in the fight against contagious diseases has not yet been paralleled by progress in solving 
the problems presented by chronic illness and the disabilities of older persons. Heart 
and hypertensive diseases, arthritis and rheumatism are among the leading causes of 
disability, although residual disability from stroke, Parkinson’s disease, epilepsy and 
multiple sclerosis also accounts for large numbers of disabled persons. The death rate 
from lung cancer continues to increase and the disease is the subject of continuing investi- 
gation. Interest in mental illness has increased in recent years and new approaches to 
the solution of this major problem are being explored. Accidents, especially traffic acci- 
dents, constitute a steady and tragic problem, particularly as they affect children. Canada 
shares the world-wide concern for the hazards of radiation from medical and industrial 
causes as well as from fallout, and has devoted considerable attention to this problem. 

Progress in the welfare field also continues to be substantial and efforts are concen- 
trated on remaining problems, some of which are of considerable magnitude. Ontario in 
1962 introduced a Bill to extend and improve private pension plans and to make pension 
benefits portable; a revised version of the Bill was introduced in March 1963 and was 

passed by the Legislature early in May. At the same time, the Federal Government 
| continued to develop its plans for a nation-wide contributory old age, survivors’ and 
disability insurance program, and requested provincial approval for a constitutional 
amendment to give it necessary authority. In November 1962 the Federal Government 
established a welfare grant program providing grants for general welfare projects, pro- 
‘fessional training and research; initially $250,000 was allocated for this program, with 
the expectation of a tenfold increase in the next five years. This program takes its place 
_ beside the $5,000,000 fitness and amateur sport grant program introduced in 1961 and the 
health grant program introduced in 1948, which now has an annual allocation of 
$55,000,000. Proposals for improved general assistance programs are being explored 
and Quebec, in December 1961, set up an independent Committee on Public Assistance 
_ to study this whole question, including appropriate allowance scales and the co-ordination 
_of public and private efforts. 
c. Rapid urbanization, large-scale immigration and increasing numbers of older persons 
in the population are among the forces requiring new approaches to Canada’s welfare 
problems. At the same time, the growth of the industrial community has been associated 
| with a marked improvement in the general standard of living. Higher real income has 
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permitted better levels of nutrition and better housing in the urban industrial centres. 
During the past decade, many urban services have been extended to the rural population, _ 
so that improvements in the national standard of living are being shared more equally 
by the urban and rural populations. 


PART I.—PUBLIC HEALTH 


Provincial governments bear the major responsibility for health services in Canada, 
with the municipality often assuming considerable authority over matters delegated to it 
by provincial legislation. The Federal Government has jurisdiction over a number of 
health matters of a national character and provides important financial assistance to 
provincial health and hospital services. All levels of government are aided and supported 
by a network of voluntary agencies working in different health fields. 


Section 1.—Federal Health Activities 


The Department of National Health and Welfare is the chief federal agency in health 
matters but important treatment programs are also administered by the Departments of 
Veterans Affairs and National Defence. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is responsible 
for collection, analysis and publication of national health statistics, the Medical Research 
Council and the Defence Research Board administer medical research programs, and 
the Department of Agriculture has certain health responsibilities connected with food 
production. | 

The Department of National Health and Welfare controls food and drugs, including | 
narcotics, operates quarantine and immigration medical services, carries out international 
health obligations, and provides health services to Indians, Eskimos and other special 
groups. It advises on the visual eligibility of applicants for blindness allowances and 
co-operates with the provinces in the provision of surgical or remedial treatment for 
recipients of the allowances. Under the Public Works Health Act, supervision of health 
conditions is provided for persons employed on federal public works. Health counselling’ 
and medical supervision are provided for the federal Civil Service. The Department 
also administers the civil aviation medical program for the Department of Transport. 

The Department serves the provinces in an advisory and co-ordinating capacity and 
administers grants to provincial health and national voluntary agencies. Administration 
of federal aspects of the Hospital Insurance and National Health Grant Programs has 
become a major activity during the past decade. 

Co-ordination with the provinces on health matters is facilitated by the Dominion 
Council of Health, the principal advisory agency to the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare. Its membership includes the Deputy Minister of National Health, who acts 
as chairman, the chief health officer of each province, and five appointees of the Governor 
in Council. The Council meets semi-annually. Federal-provincial technical advisory 
committees of the Council deal with specific aspects of public health. i 


Subsection 1.—National Health Grant Program Al 
| 


The National Health Grant Program, inaugurated in 1948, initially made ten federa 
grants available to the provinces for the development and strengthening of public healt) 
and hospital services. Nine were continuing grants: the Hospital Construction, Professiona 
Training, General Public Health, Public Health Research, Mental Health, Tuberculosi, 
Control, Cancer Control, Venereal Disease Control, and Crippled Children Grants. 4 
Health Survey Grant lapsed in 1953 following completion of provincial health surveys 
In 1953, after a review of the first five years of the Program, three new grants were estak 
lished: Child and Maternal Health, Medical Rehabilitation, and Laboratory and Radi 
logical Services. | 
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In 1958, federal assistance under the Hospital Construction Grant was increased to 
$2,000 per hospital bed (whether active treatment, chronic, mental or tuberculosis), 
double the previous grant for active treatment beds. In addition, funds were made avail- 
able to meet up to one third of the cost of approved alterations and renovations to existing 


| facilities, with the federal contributions being at least matched by the provinces. 


Beginning with the fiscal year 1960-61, a redistribution and merging of certain grants 


was effected to provide a more flexible measure of assistance and at the same time make 


allocation increased by more than $1,000,000. The Mental Health Grant was increased 
by more than $1,500,000, and the Professional Training and the Public Health Research 
Grants by about $1,250,000 each. The Tuberculosis Control Grant was decreased by 
nearly $750,000 and the Child and Maternal Health and Cancer Control Grants by lesser 
amounts. The grants for professional training and public health research, previously 
fixed amounts, were placed on a per capita basis, to increase with expansion of the 
‘population. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1962, aid for hospital construction had been approved for 101,322 beds, 
12,633 bassinets, 20,495 nurses’ beds, 663 interns’ beds, and space in community health 
‘centres and laboratories. Approximately 33,694 health workers had been trained or were 
undergoing special training and more than 6,500 health workers were employed with federal 
‘grant assistance. The proportion of the total grants appropriation paid out to the provinces 
has increased steadily. Payments in 1961-62 totalled $48,999,753, or 89 p.c. of the amount 
available; the average utilization during the fourteen years of the program was 76 p.c. 


1.—Amounts Available and Amounts and Percentages Expended under the National 
| Health Grant Program, by Grant, for the Fourteen- Year Period Ended Mar. 31, 1962 
and for the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1962. 


| 1948-62 Period Year Ended Mar. 31, 1962 
Grant Amount Amount | Percentage || Amount Amount | Percentage 
Available! | Expended Expended |} Availablet Expended | Expended 
$ $ $ $ 
(Crippled Children?.................. 6,207,728 | 4,431,677 71 — — — 
Professional NAAT Perc oneccee cen 9,704,544 9,176,330 95 1,781, 400 1,447, 457 81 
Hospital Constructio ra, --.{170, 949, 852 152,810,959 89 17,367,320 | 18,999,996 109 
Venereal Disease Control ---| 5,968,336 | 5,146,209 86 — — — 
Mental Health........... -| 91,781,665 | 73,671,659 80 8,765,391 8, 237, 447 94 
55,544,862 | 51,654,874 93 3,500,000 3,249, 366 93 
8,652,648 | 7,386,920 85 1,781,400 | 1,617,096 91 
ns|- ears _ 645, 180 540,960 84 = — — 
-|112, 765,401 | 77,687,139 69 14, 251,200 9,659,723 68 
50,065,653 | 34,875,936 70 3,500,000 | 2,785,311 80 
47,404,300 | 14,450,881 30 — _ a 
6,500,000 | 3,016,750 46 — — = 
15,000,000 | 10,197,161 68 1,750,000 | 1,388,443 79 
5,250,000 | 2,774,118 53 2,625,000 | 1,614,914 62 
ROPAIS more tere ccc 586,440,169 |447,821,573 76 55,321,711 | 48,999,753 89 
‘gan “18 Set out in the General Health Grant Rules. * Merged with Medical Rehabilitation Grant, Apr. 1, 
960. _ * Expenditure exceeds 100 p.c. of amount available through revote of funds unused in previous years. 
Absorbed into General Public Health Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 5 Lapsed in 1953. 6 Introduced in 1953 and 
sorbed into General Public Health Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 7 Introduced in 1953 and merged with Crippled 


vhildren Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 8 Introduced in 1953, § Amounts for 1960-62 only; see footnotes 2 and 7. 
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The federal-provincial hospital insurance 
covers 98.7 p.c. of the insurable population of Canada. 
elp meet the cost of specified hospital services 
d Diagnostic Services Act of 1957. The 
ncial plans, as well as the types of service 


both territories, 


federal grants-in-aid to the provinces to h 
is set out under the federal Hospital Insurance an 
methods of financing and administering the provi 


Subsection 2.—Hospital Insurance 


program, established in all provinces and ~ 
The system of 


offered above the minimum stipulated in the Act, rest with the provinces. 


Federal legislation covers specified hosp 
convalescent institutions. 
federal-provincial plan, as are institutions providing custodial care. 


Tuberculosis an 


the psychiatric and tuberculosis units of general hospitals are included. 
The range of in-patient benefits that, under the Act, is required to be provided includes 
standard ward accommodation and meals, nursing service, drugs and biologicals, surgical 


supplies, the use of operating and case rooms, 
laboratory procedures) together wit 
radiotherapy and physiotherapy f 
patients, although authorized for as 


upon provincial plans. 


pattern varies from province to 
following accidents, diagnostic services an 
and medical procedures. Some provinces prov 


All provinces 
province, but among the services offered are emergency care 
d therapeutic services including minor surgical 
de certain psychiatric out-patient services. 


h necessary medical interpretations, 
acilities where available. 


itals, generally including acute, chronic and 
d mental hospitals are excluded from the 
On the other hand, 


diagnostic procedures (including X-ray and 
and the use of 
The same benefits for out- 
sistance under the federal legislation, are not mandatory 


but one provide insured out-patient services. The 


There is considerable variation between provinces in the administration and financing 


of programs. 


separately and in combination, 
each province 25 p.c. of the per capita cost of in 
together with 25 p.c. of the per capita cost of i 
tiplied by the average for the ye 
national basis, the federal con 
However, for individual provinces the prop 
Government varies, with a higher proportion of the cost of low- 
than of high-cost programs. 
July 1, 1958 to Mar. 31, 1962, ass 


Federal pa 


in different provinces. 


ar of the number o 


n-pa 
f insured persons in the province. 
tribution amounts to about 50 p.c. of shareable costs. 
ortion of shareable costs met by the Federal — 
cost programs being met — 
yments to the provinces under the program from 
hown in Table 2, totalled nearly $680,000,000. 


General revenues, provincial sales taxes and personal premiums are utilized, 
The Federal Government pays 
-patient services in Canada as a whole, 
tient services in the province, mul- 


On a 


2.—Federal Payments to Participating Provinces under the Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act, July 1, 1958-Mar. 31, 1962 


Province or Territory 


July 1-Dee. 31, 
1958 


Calendar Year | Calendar Year | Calendar Year | Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 
1959 1960 1961 1962 


Contributions | Contributions Advances? Advances? Advances? 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland...........-+++ 1,990,135 4,788,014 4,993,524 5,626,924 1,490,205 

Prince Edward Island....... — 235,524 1,072,409 1,203,258 328,848 

Nova Scotia, . pews meee oie ee sn — 8,149,540 9,284,357 10,595, 263 8,174, 483 

New Brunswick..........-.- — 3,331,614 7,324,198 9,086,618 2,294,131 

QUEDeG, ..50.0:51+ dace npsltre shes yo aye = _- _— 66,746,709 20,212,549 
Ontario... ase dante os ee — 72,610,304 80,860,904 95,016,981 25,528,010 

Manitoba: iegeeniaience seaite ny 4,779, 866 11,556,010 12,599, 069 14,086,401 3,746,496 

Saskatchewan........++e-00 5,775,876 13,276,380 14,087, 668 15,119, 648 3,956,524 

Alberta bac londueduaeseiae © 6,494,722 14,362,663! 16,378,050 18,778,936 5,095,077 

British Columbia.........--- 8,609, 463 20,033,811 + 21,955,550 24,271,046 6,511, 249 

Yukon Territory..........++- - _ 112,206 269,521 82,994 

Northwest Territories....... _— — 180, 126 362,037 97,628 

Totalsies aco ddeosse 27,650, 062 148,343, 8602 168,848, 061 261,163,343 72,518,194 
—_—_——— 

Cumulative Total, July 1, 
1958 Miaresi S0j(19G3ix ers cis Rtas ee ee aol alvvaato ey lala efare » 5+ stetetaih aici cinloreinse natal ist ainic oteFaMTRG@ ms nitsioiainls 678,553,520 
1 Advances only; a final adjustment of $983,006 was withheld. 2 See footnote }. 


holdback not available. 


3 Amount of 
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The data appearing in Tables 3 to 5 pertain either to hospitals in the provinces partici- 
pating during the whole calendar year or (where noted) to hospitals in provinces partici- 
pating by the end of 1960. The tables refer to hospitals listed in the hospital insurance 
agreements. Hospitals participating in hospital insurance programs are designated as 
“budget review hospitals’, which comprise the bulk of hospitals listed in the agreements, 
and contract hospitals, which are defined in the hospital insurance regulations as private 
or industrial hospitals with which a province has contracted for the provision of insured 
services. Federal hospitals, also listed in the agreements, are included in Tables 3 and 4. 
Budget review hospitals include general hospitals designed for acute or short-term care, 
special hospitals and chronic hospitals. 


On Dee. 31, 1960, nine provinces and both territories were participating in the hospital 
insurance program. The 1,024 hospitals of all categories reporting showed a total of 86,178 
beds and cribs set up at the end of 1960, a rate of 6.7 beds per thousand population } provin- 
cial rates ranged from 4.3 in Newfoundland to 8.4 in Alberta. The volume of hospital days 
per thousand population also varied considerably from province to province ; the rate for 
the nine provinces participating in the hospital insurance program during 1960 was 1,980.4 
days, a rate considerably below the averages in Saskatchewan and Alberta but well above 
the averages in Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island. In these nine provinces, 87.1 
p.c. of all days of care in hospital were insured days in 1960. 


3.—Number of Beds and Cribs in Hospitals Listed in Hospital Insurance Agreements, with 
Rate per 1,000 Population, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1960 


No. of Beds and Cribs 
Province or Territory Hospitals 
Reporting Number Rate! 
40 1,968 4.3 
649 6.2 
48 4,003 5.5 
38 3,593 6.1 
326 39,687 6.4 
99 6,559 ten 
167 7,546 8.2 
159 11,069 8.4 
112 10,520 6.5 
3 157 11.2 
23 427 18.6 
1,024 86,178 6.7 


1 Per 1,000 population; based on population estimated as at Jan. 1, 1961. 


4.—Total Patient-Days and Insured Patient-Days in Hospitals Listed in Hospital Insurance 
Agreements, with Rates per 1,000 Total and Insured Population, by Province, 1960 


Total Patient-Days Insured Patient-Days 
No. of during Year during Year soy bia a 
Province Hospitals of Tot: ar 
Reporting Number Rate! Number Rate? Patient-Days 
40 579, 867 1,294.3 524,656 1,148.0 90.5 
9 160,926 1,562.4 140, 857 1,622.6 87.5 
48 1,153,602 1,586.8 1,030,541 1,468.0 89.3 
38 1,097,127 1,862.7 929, 674 1,780.1 84.7 
323 12,196, 676 1,995.9 | 10,587,204 1,857.9 86.8 
100 1,797,564 1,984.1 1,543,755 1,750.1 85.9 
159 2,118,510 2,315.3 1,990,543 2,240.5 94.0 
121 2,840,181 2,200.0 2,540,354 1,997.1 89.4 
Fig AP eA 112 3,191,467 1,992.2 2,595, 285 1,628.2 81.3 
| Totals, Nine Provinces. . 950 25,135,920 1,980.4 | 21,882,869 1,808.0 87.1 


,._1 Per 1,000 total population; based on population estimated as at June 1, 1960. 2 Per 1,000 insured popula- 
tion; based on annual average number of insured persons under provincial plans, 1960. 
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The total cost of operating budget review hospitals in the nine participating provinces 
in 1960, including items of expense not covered under the hospital insurance program, was 
$462,400,000. This total included $298,800,000 for salaries and wages, $15,900,000 for 
medical supplies, $20,100,000 for drugs, $30,800,000 for food, $63,900,000 for other depart- 
mental supplies and expenses, and $32,900,000 for other expenses consisting mainly of 
interest payments and depreciation allowances. Table 5 gives various classifications of 
these expenditures. 

The per patient-day cost of salaries and wages ranged from a low of $8.67 for Prince 
Edward Island to a high of $15.34 for British Columbia, the average for the nine provinces 
being $13.88. There was little variation among the provinces in costs of drugs and of 
medical supplies. Since raw food cost includes food supplied to staff, in-patients and 
visitors, the differences in such costs per patient-day probably reflect variations in the 
proportion of hospital staff taking meals at the hospitals rather than variations in the cost 
of food per meal served. The main items comprising ‘‘Other Supplies and Expense”’ are 
fuel, electricity, water, insurance, replacements of bedding and linen, laundry supplies, 
housekeeping and cleaning supplies, repairs to buildings, repairs to furniture and equipment, 


maintenance of physical plant, printing, postage, stationery, office supplies and telephone. 


The total per capita operating cost of hospitals in the nine provinces was $36.43, ranging 


from $21.06 in Newfoundland to $42.33 in Saskatchewan. The variations in total per — 


capita expenses are very large, partly because of the variation in the number of hospital days 
of care provided per thousand persons in each province. 


The percentage distribution of expenses shows that about 65 p.c. of the operating costs — 
of the hospitals was for wages and salaries, 3 p.c. for medical supplies, 4 p.c. for drugs, 7 p.c. 
for food, 14 p.c. for other departmental supplies and expenses and 7 p.c. for depreciation, ) 
interest and other non-departmental expenses. British Columbia hospitals spent almost — 
68 p.c. of their operating funds on salaries and wages as compared with 52 p.c. in Prince | 


Edward Island. 


5.—Reyenue Fund Expenditures of Budget Review Hospitals, by Type of Account and by 
Province, 1960 


Departmental Expenditures 


Total 
* . Medical Other Total Revenue 
Province Palace and Drugs Raw Supplies Depart- Fund 
Wawen Surgical Food and mental Expense! 
8 Supplies Expense Expense 


Amounts or EXPENDITURES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland.........- 5,048,899 363 , 583 569, 968 1,120,465 1,811,294 8,914,209 9,436,015 

Prince Edward Island..| 1,333,588 86, 258 129, 942 242,473 497 , 893 2,290,154 2,575,236 

Nova Scotia........4-5 12,835,999 896,059 927,174 1,927,770 4,178,915 | 20,765,917 22,158,661 
New Brunswick........ 11,514,362 766,472 957,121 1,661,562 3,417,245 | 18,316,762 20,842,604 | 

Ontariony. .... 5h... 150,913,386 7,750,063 9,769,654 | 14,300,042 30,851,743 |213,584, 888 229,573,410 

Manitoba.........000-. 21, 260, 533 1,092,248 1,665,945 1,963,310 4,377,444 | 30,359,480 32,368,470 
Saskatchewan........-+ 25,384, 723 1,162,311 1,632,918 2,417,729 5,375,049 | 35,972,730 38 , 729,329 | 
Albertans: « <c0 pte alsiti» ote 29,999,355 1,875,291 1,970,099 3,631, 264 5,820,980 | 43,296,989 47,058,143 
British Columbia...... 40 , 486, 093 1,937,112 2,514,787 | 3,514,122 7,536,733 | 55,988,797 59,618, 610 | 
Totals, Nine | 
Provinces........ 298,776,938 | 15,929,397 20,137,558 | 30,778,737 63,867,296 |429, 489,926 462,360,478 | 


eee 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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5.—Revenue Fund Expenditures of Budget Review Hospitals, by Type of Account and by 


Province, 1960—concluded 


Departmental Expenditures 


Total 
. . Medical Other Total Revenue 
Province Ses and Dr Raw Supplies Depart- Fund 
Waites Surgical ugs Food and mental Expense! 
8 Supplies Expense Expense 
EXPENDITURES PER Patient-Day?2 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland.......... 10.57 0.76 1.19 2.34 3.79 18.66 19.75 
Prince Edward Islan 8.67 0.56 0.84 1.58 3.24 14,89 16.74 
Nova Scotia.... 12,42 0.87 0.90 1.87 4.04 20.10 21.45 
11.79 0.78 0.98 1370 3.50 18,75 21.34 
14.72 0.76 0.95 1.40 3.01 20.84 22.40 
13.65 0.70 1.07 1,26 2.81 19.50 20.79 
IGEON, 0.61 0.86 1.27 2.83 18,94 20.39 
11.79 0.74 0.77 1.43 2,29 17.01 18.49 
15.34 0.73 0.95 1.33 2.86 21,22 22.60 
Totals, Nine ; 
Provinces........ 13.88 0.74 0.94 1.43 2.97 19.95 21.47 
EXPENDITURES PER Caprra3 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland.......... tN 27 0.81 1.27 2.50 4.04 19.90 21.06 
Prince Edward Island. . 12.95 0.84 1,26 2.35 4,83 22.23 25.00 
Nova Scotia........... 17.66 e223) 1.28 2.65 5.75 28.56 30.48 
ew Brunswick........ 19.55 1.30 1.62 2.82 5.80 31.10 35.39 
MODES TIO fap (aris bsisi,s, Soins) 24,69 1,27 1.60 2.34 5.05 34.95 37.57 
MMAMIGODE: sire cs o.0 9 os 23.47 1.20 1.84 preity 4.83 33.51 35.73 
Saskatchewan.......... 27.74 1227. 1.78 2.64 5.87 39.31 42.33 
BNDSOTES Gin sic pia/a v'neynicte aa’ 23.24 1.45 1.53 2.81 4.51 33.54 36.45 
British Columbia...... 25.27 1.21 1.57 2.19 4.70 84.95 37.22 
Totals, Nine 
Provinees........ 23.54 1.25 1.59 2.43 5.03 33.84 36.43 
Prrcentacs DistRimution or ExPenpITURES 
Fee a ae eT Sa a eat ky ee Pe 9 aD se be se 91 Len 5 ee ed dg 2 SY 
Newfoundland......... 53.5 3.9 6.0 11.9 19,2 94.5 100.0 
Prince Edward Island. . 51.8 3.3 5.0 9.4 19.3 88.9 100.0 
Nova Scotia........... 57.9 4.0 4.2 8.7 18.9 93.7 100.0 
55.2 3.7 4.6 8.0 16.4 87.9 100.0 
65.7 3.4 4.3 6.2 13,4 93.0 100.0 
65.7 3.4 5.1 6.1 13.5 93.8 100.0 
65.5 3.0 4.2 6.2 13.9 92.9 100.0 
k 63.7 4.0 4.2 Cok 12.4 92.0 100.0 
British Columbia...... 67.9 3.2 4.2 5.9 12.6 93.9 100.0 
Totals, Nine 
Provinces........ 64.6 3.4 4.4 6.7 13.8 92.9 100.0 


a I EEE _ ee 


2 Based on patient-days during year for adults and children. 


1 Includes other revenue fund expense. 
3 Based on population estimated as at June 1, 1960. 


Subsection 3.—Food and Drug Control 


The Food and Drugs Act is a federal statute with provisions applying to the manu- 
facture, advertising, packaging and sale of foods, drugs, cosmetics and medical devices 
Wide powers are authorized under this legislation to maintain the 


anywhere in Canada. 
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safety, purity and quality of food and drug products and to prevent misrepresentation in 
labelling and advertising. There are prohibitions, for example, on the sale of food or drugs 
that do not meet prescribed standards, are harmful, adulterated, dirty, improperly stored, 
or manufactured under unsanitary conditions. The Act also prohibits the advertising of 
any food, drug, cosmetic or medical device as a preventive or cure for a number of serious 
diseases and also lists drugs that may be sold only by prescription. 


Standards of safety and purity are maintained through constant and widespread 
inspection and laboratory research. The inspection of food-manufacturing establishments 
plays a major role in the production of clean, wholesome foods. The sale for human 
consumption of meat from animals that were not healthy at the time of slaughter or that 
died from disease is expressly prohibited. With advances in modern food technology, 
methods of laboratory analysis must be developed to assure the safety of new types of 
ingredients and packaging materials. In recent years there has been an increase in the 
number of chemicals used in foods and the safety of the foods to which they are added 
becomes a matter for special research. Another subject of current importance is the 
bacteriology of frozen foods in guarding against contamination through improper storage 
of frozen foods already cooked. Since the Food and Drugs Act is intended for the pro- 
tection of consumers, a section of the Food and Drug Directorate has been established to 
obtain consumer opinion and deal with individual consumer complaints as well as to 
provide sound information on which consumers can base opinions. 


Drug standards are subject to continuous review and testing. Stringent licensing 
controls apply to drugs made for injection into the human body, such as vaccines, sera 
and antibiotics and, prior to licensing, the safety of the product is verified in federal 
laboratories. Detailed information on all new drugs must be reviewed by the Directorate 
before release for sale is permitted. The listing of drugs to be sold only on prescription is 
determined in co-operation with the medical and pharmaceutical associations. In general, 
any drug that can be classed as a sedative, hypnotic or tranquillizer goes automatically 
on the prescription list. To provide more effective control of certain drugs coming mainly 
under the class of barbiturates and commonly known as ‘goof balls’, an amendment to the 
Food and Drugs Act was enacted in 1961. This requires the licensing of persons dealing 
in these substances, as well as the keeping of special records, and limits the importation, 
manufacture, distribution and use of such drugs to medical purposes. 


The Food and Drug Directorate also administers the Proprietary or Patent Medicine 
Act which is concerned with the registration before marketing and the annual licensing of 
secret-formula medicines sold under proprietary or trade names. 


Regulation of the supply and use of narcotic drugs is carried out under the Narcotic 
Control Act. The legislation, as revised in 1961, authorizes more severe penalties for 
smuggling and trafficking in narcotic drugs, and introduces special provisions relating 
to the control and custody of narcotic addicts for purposes of treatment. The minimum 
sentence of six months for illegal possession is removed and the legislation now prescribes 
a penalty of seven years with no minimum for this offence; the maximum penalty for 
trafficking is increased from 14 years to life imprisonment; and illegal export and import is 
established as a special offence for which the minimum and maximum penalties are, 
respectively, seven years and life imprisonment. Persons convicted of offences under the 


Act who are found to be drug addicts may be sentenced for treatment, for an indeterminate | 


period, in institutions that will operate under the penitentiaries system and the National 
Parole Board service. 

During 1962 three amendments to the Food and Drug Act were enacted to reinforce 
certain aspects pertaining to the control of drugs. These were concerned with providing 
authority (1) to prescribe the conditions respecting the distribution of samples of drugs by 
pharmaceutical manufacturers to the medical, dental, veterinary and pharmacy professions; 
(2) to prohibit the sale of certain designated drugs (Schedule H) in the interests of public 


health; and (3) to define more clearly the requirements regarding the introduction of new , 


drugs for clinical trial and marketing. 
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Subsection 4.—Medical Services 


Indians and Eskimos.—Through the Directorate of Medical Services, the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare staffs and operates various facilities for a registered 
population of about 192,000 Indians and 12,000 Eskimos. Responsibility for the general 
welfare of Indians and Eskimos in the community is shared with the Indian Affairs Branch 
of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration and with the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources. 


In the provinces, the Department provides medical and public health services to 
registered Indians or Eskimos who are not included under provincial arrangements and 
who are unable to afford to provide for themselves. A large volume of the service in treat- 
ment and health education is rendered to patients through departmental clinics of the out- 
patient type which are staffed by medical and other public health personnel, In remote 
areas, the key facility is frequently the departmental nursing station, a combined emergency 
treatment and public health unit having two to four beds under the direction of one or two 
nurses; about 50 of these were operated throughout Canada in 1962. The Department 
maintains about 20 hospitals at strategic points and co-operates elsewhere with community, 
mission or company hospitals. General and chronic hospital care is prepaid as part of 
provincial hospital insurance schemes, and mental and tuberculosis care is met directly by 
the Federal Government. 


The accessibility of essential medical and health services to most of the Indian popula- 
tion and, to a lesser extent the Eskimo, has made possible a steady decline in the incidence 
of disease, although the rate is still high. Wherever practicable, there has been an 
increasing integration with provincial and municipal health agencies. Native health 
workers are being trained to give instruction in health care and sanitation. 


Northern Health.—Because of the special problems in developing health services in 
the Far North, the Directorate has been given the responsibility of co-ordinating federal 
and territorial health care for all residents. In so doing, it undertakes the functions of a 
health department for the Council of the Northwest Territories and assists the territorial 
government of the Yukon in its steps to provide certain health services. A close liaison is 
maintained with the federal departments directly responsible for administrative matters 
affecting these groups or geographic areas. 


In the Yukon Territory, services for the white population administered through the 
Commissioner for the Yukon and provided on a cost-sharing basis with the Department of 
National Health and Welfare include complete treatment for tuberculosis, payment for 
services rendered at the Alberta cancer clinics, mental hospital care through arrangements 
with the Province of British Columbia and medical care for indigent patients. Public 
health nursing services, measures for control of communicable diseases, and administration 
of the principal public hospital are primarily the responsibility of the Northern Health 
Service of the Department of National Health and Welfare. In the Northwest Territories 
similar services are administered through the Northern Health Service, the costs being 
shared by the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources and the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare. Indigent residents are eligible for medical, dental 
and optical services as well as for tuberculosis and mental care. 


Hospital insurance plans in both the Yukon and Northwest Territories came into 
operation in 1960. 


Immigrants.—The Department of National Health and Welfare advises on the 
administration of sections of the Immigration Act dealing with health, and conducts in 
Canada and other countries the medical examination of applicants for immigration. It 
also provides care for immigrants who become ill en route to their destination or while 
| awaiting employment. Further assistance in the provision of hospital and medical services 
Is available to indigent immigrants during their first year in Canada, either from the 
| Federal Government or from the province with federal sharing of costs. 
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Quarantine.—Under the Quarantine Act, all vessels, aircraft and other conveyances 
together with their crew members and passengers arriving in Canada from foreign countries 
are inspected by quarantine officers to detect and correct conditions that could lead to the 
entry and spread of quarantinable diseases in Canada. Fully organized quarantine stations 
are located at all major seaports and airports. 


Under the provisions of the Leprosy Act, modern facilities for the diagnosis and 
treatment of leprosy are provided at Tracadie, N.B., for the small number of persons in 
Canada suffering from this disease. 


Sick Mariners.—Under the authority of Part V of the Canada Shipping Act, the 
Department of National Health and Welfare provides prepaid health services for crew 
members of foreign-going ships arriving in Canada and Canadian coastal vessels in inter- 
provincial trade; crew members of Canadian fishing and government vessels may participate 
on an elective basis. Hospital care of crew members having residence in Canada is the 
responsibility of the provincial hospital insurance authority concerned. 


Civil Aviation Medical Service.—Medical examiners are responsible for the standard 
of physical fitness of personnel flying civil aircraft. 


Civil Service Health Counselling Service.—Formerly available chiefly to the public 
service in Ottawa, health counselling is now offered through major medical services units to 
federal employees throughout the country. 


Subsection 5.—Medical Research and International Health 


Medical Research.*—Medical research in Canada is carried on in universities and 
hospitals and by research institutes and government departments. Financial support 
for such research, provided by the federal and provincial governments, by private founda- 
tions and voluntary agencies and by the universities and hospitals themselves, assists in 
establishing research fellowships for training, in providing salaries to established investi- 
gators and in the awarding of grants in aid of research in the various disciplines of the 
medical sciences. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare conducts intramural research 
related to its statutory functions and with the object of preserving and improving the 
health of Canadians. Within the Department, research is done in the laboratories or 
clinic services of the Health Services Directorate (particularly its Laboratory of Hygiene 
and Divisions of Occupational Health, Radiation Protection, Nutrition, and Epidemiology), 
of the Food and Drug Directorate, and of the Medical Services Directorate. In the 
Administration Branch, the Research and Statistics Division carries out special studies, 
including surveys, in social and medical economics. The Department of National Defence 
maintains well-equipped laboratories in which research is carried out concerned chiefly 
with raising the operating efficiency of the person working in the military environment. 
The Department of Veterans Affairs encourages research in its own hospitals, mainly in 
the fields of chronic illness such as arthritis, atherosclerosis, and metabolic, nutritional, 
neurological and mental disorders. 


A great variety of medical problems are studied in medical school laboratories, — 


hospitals and other medical institutes. In this area, funds from the federal treasury are 
provided through the Medical Research Council, the Department of National Health 
and Welfare and the Defence Research Board. The Medical Research Council has an 
interest in the broad field of the medical sciences and has an established policy with respect 
to the support of scientific personnel and to grants in aid of research. The former 
category involves awards to Medical Research Fellows who are in training, as well as to 
Medical Research Scholars and Medical Research Associates who are independent scien- 


tists, the first less senior than the second. ‘The grants in aid of research involve assistance , 


* Prepared by Dr. J. Auer, Secretary, Medical Research Council, Ottawa. 
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covering the whole or part of the costs of investigations in the basic medical sciences, such 
as anatomy, physiology, pharmacology, biochemistry, bacteriology and pathology, as 
well as of investigations in the clinical sciences, including experimental medicine and 
surgery. 

The Department of National Health and Welfare provides grants in aid of medical 
research sponsored by the provinces and conducted in universities, hospitals and other 
institutions from funds established under the National Health Grant Program (see p. 260). 
The Public Health Research Grant makes available about $1,800,000 annually to assist 
in stimulating and developing public health research including studies on health services 
and on hospital administration. In addition, other grants in the areas of mental health, 
child and maternal health, general public health, and medical rehabilitation and crippled 
children amount to an approximate $2,000,000 annually. This grant-providing program 
is guided by research sub-committees for various subjects, by a Research Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Dominion Council of Health, and by conferring with representatives from 
provinces, from other federal agencies (the Medical Research Council, the Defence 
Research Board, and the Department of Veterans Affairs) and from voluntary groups such 
as the National Cancer Institute. 


The Defence Research Board awards grants for research related to problems of 
importance for defence such as shock, preservation of blood, use of blood substitutes, 
effects of low temperature, etc. 


| Canada and, in addition, it should be mentioned that granting agencies in the United 
| States give funds in aid of research to many investigators working in universities in Canada. 


| International Health.—Canada actively assists and co-operates with the World 
| Health Organization and the other specialized agencies of the United Nations whose pro- 
| grams have a substantial health component or orientation. Capitai and technical assistance 
| are provided to under-developed countries through the Colombo Plan and other bilateral 
aid programs. Health training is provided for a number of persons coming to Canada each 


health disciplines were in Canada under the External Aid Program commencing, continuing 
or completing their respective studies or observation courses. Some 36 additional appli- 
cations were being processed or placement was pending at the year’s end. 


Canadian experts in health legislation and public health engineering undertook specific 
assignments abroad during the year and specialists in anaesthesiology, pathology and 
medical technology were provided for teaching and service in Ghana. A radiologist 
together with two additional anaesthesiologists were recruited for the staff of the developing 
medical school in Nigeria. By way of capital assistance, the provision of cobalt beam 
therapy units for centres in the Colombo Plan area was continued. By the end of 1962, 
|11 units had been shipped, five additional were on order, one new source had been shipped 
‘and one was on order. 


At the sixteenth World Health Assembly in May, Canada was elected to name a person 
to serve for a three-year term on the Executive Board of the World Health Organization. 
Having been elected to the Executive Board of UNICEF by ECOSOC during the previous 
year, Canada’s term of office on that body commenced at the beginning of the year and 
similarly extends over a three-year period. 
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To carry out Canada’s obligations under the International Sanitary Conventions, the 
Department of National Health and Welfare maintains quarantine measures for ships and 
aircraft entering Canadian ports and provides accommodation and necessary medical care 
for persons arriving in Canada who require quarantine (see p. 268). 

The Department is responsible for the enforcement of requirements governing the 
handling and shipping of shellfish under the International Shellfish Agreement between 
Canada and the United States and, at the request of the International Joint Commission, 
participates in studies connected with control of pollution of boundary waters between 
Canada and the United States as well as with problems caused by atmospheric pollution. 
Other international health responsibilities include the custody and distribution of biological, 
vitamin and hormone standards for the World Health Organization and certain duties in 
connection with the Commission on Narcotic Drugs of the United Nations. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Local Health Services 


Provincial and local health services may be grouped into several broad categories: 
general public health services, primarily of a preventive nature; services for specific diseases 
or disabilities combining prevention and treatment; services related to general medical and 
hospital care; and rehabilitation services for disabled persons. 


Subsection 1.—General Public Health Services 


Provincial and local governments co-operate closely in providing community public 
health services. The autonomy of the provinces and their social, economic and geographic 
diversity make for some variety in legislative provisions, in financial arrangements and in 
the detailed division of functions between provincial health departments and local and 
voluntary agencies. Hach province, however, offers all or nearly all of a basic range of 
public health services which includes environmental health, occupational health, com- 


municable disease control, maternal and child health, dental health, nutrition, health | 


education, and public health laboratories. 


Environmental Health.—The control of factors in the environment that are harmful 
to physical health is a rapidly expanding area of public health activity. For many years, 
much of the work in this field was related to inspection duties long associated with com- 
munity health sanitation, such as maintenance of pure milk, water and food supplies, | 
supervision of plumbing and sewage disposal systems, and provision of general sanitary | 
conditions in public areas. Increasing industrialization, however, has imposed new | 
responsibilities calling for new techniques in public health engineering and sanitary services. 
Air pollution, water pollution and radiation are emerging as major environmental health — 
problems, necessitating co-ordinated effort by governments and other agencies in research | 


and in planning effective control measures. 


Occupational Health.—Services designed to prevent accidents and occupational diseases | 
and to maintain the health of employees are the common concern of provincial health — 
departments, labour departments, workmen’s compensation boards and industry manage- | 
ment. Provincial agencies regulate working conditions and offer consulting and educational 
services to industry. All provinces have legislation (Factory Acts, Shop Acts, Mines Acts, | 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts) setting health safety standards for employment. | 


Communicable Disease Control—There are separate divisions of epidemiology Or | 
communicable disease control in six provinces; in the other provinces these functions are | 
handled by provincial medical health officers. Local health authorities undertake case-— 
finding and diagnostic services in co-operation with public health laboratories, carry out | 
epidemiological investigations and often participate in tuberculosis and venereal disease’ 


control measures. 
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Through agreements with the Federal Government, all provincial health departments 
have made Salk vaccine available for free immunization of children and adults; similarly, 
in 1962, live oral poliovirus (Sabin) vaccine was used extensively in seven provinces. 
During 1959, the incidence of paralytic poliomyelitis rose in all provinces to its highest level 
since vaccination began but in 1960 it dropped by more than one half and in 1962 reached a 
record low. Very few who had received the prescribed number of inoculations contracted 
the disease. 


Maternal and Child Health—Most provincial health departments have Maternal and 
Child Health Divisions under medical direction or have made other administrative arrange- 
ments to provide consultant services in this field. In addition, six of the provinces have 
consultant nursing services within these divisions. Provincial divisions provide advisory 
services to local health departments and to hospitals, conduct studies of local problems and 
needs, and assist in the training of health personnel and in the administration of National 
Health Grants, including the Child and Maternal Health Grant. 
Local health departments serving a very high proportion of the population carry out 
generalized public health programs, including the provision of maternal and child health 
_ services. The basic staff consists of a medical officer of health, public health nurses and 
_ sanitary inspectors. Programs and services for mothers and children may include prenatal 
education, home visiting, child health conferences and school health services. Other 
health personnel—dentists, nutritionists, health educators and social workers—share 
_ interests in the promotion of family health. 


Dental Health—All provincial health departments have dental health divisions which 
administer programs, varying under local conditions but directed almost entirely to health 
education and the care of children. Training of dentists and dental hygienists in public 

health, the operation of children’s preventive and treatment clinics, and health education 
are being undertaken in all provinces. Water fluoridation projects involving a total of 

more than 1,780,000 people are in operation in seven provinces. Four provinces—Alberta, 
Manitoba, Ontario and Nova Scotia—have set up, in conjunction with their dental schools, 
special courses for dental hygienists. In all ten provinces clinical care is provided for 
‘children in remote rural areas. A successful locally sponsored plan in which the cost of 
‘dental services for children is shared by the local community and the provincial health 
department is in operation in more than 90 communities in British Columbia. 


| Nutrition.—Services include technical guidance, education, consultation and research. 
In some provinces, school lunch programs are sponsored and dietary supplements distrib- 
‘uted. Five provinces have special nutrition divisions ; In other provinces, consultants in 
‘nutrition come under a broader grouping of departmental services. 


Health Education.—In most provinces a professional full-time ‘health educator’ is a 
‘member of the public health team. A basic concern of provincial health information 
‘services is to stimulate public interest in important health needs. 


Public Health Laboratories —The public health laboratory was one of the earliest 
provincial services developed to assist local public health departments in the protection of 
community health and the control of infectious diseases. New central and branch labora- 
tories have been set up in recent years and the scope of services expanded beyond the 
routine, but necessary, bacteriological examination of water, milk and food samples. 
Clinical bacteriology and special pathological services, including medical testing for physi- 
cians and hospitals, are steadily increasing in volume. Efforts to co-ordinate public health 
and hospital laboratory services, special measures to bring laboratory facilities to rural 
areas, and devices to reduce the direct cost of clinical laboratory procedures to the individual 
are notable in the growth of public laboratory services, 
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Subsection 2.—Services for Specific Diseases or Disabilities 


Each province has developed special programs to deal with health problems of partic- 
ular severity and prevalence, many of which are chronic or long-term in nature. The 
services and facilities provided are generally similar across the country. 


Mental Health—Major developments in provincial mental health programs have 
included the expanding and modernizing of mental hospitals, the training of various kinds 
of psychiatric personnel, and the extension of community mental health services outside 
mental institutions. Assistance to patients in securing employment and in social adjust- 
ment following discharge from mental hospitals—a relatively new field of rehabilitation— 
is being promoted by voluntary groups and government agencies in several provinces. 

With the exception of the municipally owned local institutions in Nova Scotia and 
hospitals in Quebec that operate under religious or lay auspices, most mental institutions 
are administered by provincial authorities. A great part of the cost is borne by the 
provincial governments, although a charge, according to ability to contribute, may be 
made for care in some provinces. Newfoundland and Saskatchewan provide complete 
free care; Manitoba assumes a minimum maintenance cost for all patients; in Nova Scotia 
the provincial hospital gives free care to patients requiring active treatment; and in 
Ontario mental institution treatment is included in the hospital care insurance plan. 

Most public mental institutions provide care and treatment for all types of mental 
illness; as facilities expand, it is becoming possible to segregate those under intensive © 
treatment from those receiving long-term care. Some provinces maintain separate accom- 
modation for certain categories of the mentally ill. For example, in British Columbia and 
Alberta, homes for the senile aged are an integral part of the mental institution system. 
Quebec has separate institutions for epileptics. Eight provinces operate schools for residen- 
tial treatment and education of mentally defective persons and the maintenance of mentally 
retarded children in approved boarding or fost«r homes is receiving government support 
in a number of provinces. Local day classes, usually sponsored by organizations of parents, 
offer training opportunities for mentally deficient children in the community. 


As the needs of patients are more fully understood and better methods of treatment 
develop, the daily routine of the mental patient is becoming less restrictive, as is shown 
by the increasing number of persons coming voluntarily for treatment. Custodial care | 
and locked doors are giving way to open wards where patients may have unrestricted — 
access to grounds and to occupational and recreational areas. 


One of the greatest changes in the past decade has been in the extension of community 
mental health services outside mental institutions. General hospitals have expanded | 
their psychiatric services in both in-patient and out-patient departments. About 50 
general hospitals have organized units where psychiatric treatment is provided by pro- | 
fessional staffs. Community clinics, where mental disorder may be treated at an early 
stage and guidance given to children and parents, play an important part in prevention 
and treatment within the home environment. Fostering this expansion of service are 
provincial health departments, municipalities or health units, mental institutions, general — 
and allied special hospitals, school boards and voluntary organizations. Day and night | 
care centres form part of the psychiatric service of two large general hospitals in Montreal _ 
and day care centres, admitting patients on a nine-to-five basis, are conducted in several — 
other hospitals. 


Tuberculosis—The fight against tuberculosis is one of the major programs of all | 
health departments. Free hospitalization and free drug treatment, both on an in-patient | 
and domiciliary basis, is provided. In two provinces extensive BCG programs are in effect | 
and in the other provinces this prophylactic is provided to groups at special risk. Special | 
case-finding programs in the form of community tuberculin and X-ray surveys, surveys of © 
high risk groups, and the follow-up of all arrested tuberculosis cases are routine. These 
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activities have resulted in a decline in the Canadian tuberculosis death rate of 82 p.c. since 
1951. In 1960 the rate was 4.6 per 100,000. The number of beds set up in sanatoria 
declined from a peak of 18,977 in 1953 to 11,467 in 1961. 


Cancer.—Health departments and lay and professional groups working for the control 
of cancer have been concerned mainly with four aspects of the problem—diagnosis, treat- 
ment, research and public education. In cancer detection and treatment, specialized 
medicine, hospital services and an expanding public health program are closely related. 
There are programs operating under health departments in four provinces; four others 
have provincially supported cancer agencies or commissions. These sponsor the work of 
diagnosis and treatment in special clinics, located usually within the larger general hospitals. 
Under the provincial hospital insurance plans, the benefits pertaining to in-patient care 
in the treatment of cancer are essentially similar in ten provinces and include such special 
services as diagnostic radiology, laboratory tests and radiotherapy. In at least five 
provinces these benefits apply also to out-patients. In others, the previous pattern of 
services to out-patients—that of assessing costs of treatment in relation to ability to 
pay—is still in effect. Comprehensive free medical programs for cancer patients are in 
operation in Saskatchewan and Alberta and for cancer in-patients in New Brunswick. 


Venereal Disease —Free diagnostic and treatment services are available in all provinces 
but the operation of government clinics is being increasingly superseded by the method of 


supplying free drugs to private physicians who are reimbursed for treatment of indigents 
on a fee-for-service basis. 


Alcoholism.—Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia carry out research 
and education programs and operate centres for treatment, supported largely by public 
funds. Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta also have rehabilitation programs for alcoholic 
inmates of reform institutions. Recent legislation in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and 


Quebec authorizes the setting up of similar agencies to initiate research and education 
studies in those provinces. 


Other Diseases or Disabilities.—Services for persons with chronic disabilities, such as 
heart disease, arthritis, diabetes, visual and auditory impairments and paraplegia have 
been developed largely by voluntary agencies assisted by federal and provincial funds. 
A brief description of the programs of some of these agencies is given in the 1962 Year 
Book, pp. 270-274 (not carried in this edition), and in Subsection 4 on Services for the 
Disabled and Chronically Ill, pp. 275-276. 


Subsection 3.—Public Medical Care 


Saskatchewan operates a province-wide medical care insurance program (which came 
into effect on July 1, 1962), and in two other provinces public medical care programs are 
established for residents of particular areas. Approximately one half of the population of 
Newfoundland receives physicians’ services at home or in hospital under the provincially 
administered Cottage Hospital Medical Care Plan which is financed in part on a premium 
basis. Medical indigents not under the plan may also receive care at provincial expense. 
In addition, all Newfoundland children under the age of 16 years are entitled to free medical 
and surgical care in hospital. In Manitoba, locally operated, municipal doctor programs, 
receiving provincial grants, cover about 28,000 persons. Similar programs covered about 
158,000 persons in Saskatchewan prior to July 1962. 


For several years the Provinces of Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia have financed the cost of providing health services for specified categories 


_ Of persons in need and receiving regular public assistance. Manitoba began a comprehen- 


sive program in 1960. In some of these provinces the beneficiaries include persons in 
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receipt of means-tested old age security supplements, old age assistance, blindness and 
disability allowances, mothers’ allowances and certain child welfare cases, and unemployed 
employables. Nova Scotia covers only mothers’ allowance recipients and their dependants, 
and blindness allowance recipients. In Saskatchewan, old age assistance recipients (for 
health services other than hospital and medical care), disabled persons, blind persons not 
receiving a supplemental allowance, and persons on local relief (social aid) are the respon- 
sibility of the municipality of residence in regard to health services. ‘The Manitoba pro- 
gram covers cases of need among the aged and infirm, including those in nursing homes or 
institutions, the blind and the physically or mentally disabled, mothers with custody of 
dependent children, and neglected children. Indigent persons not covered by these pro- 
grams may have necessary care financed by the municipalities in which they reside. 

Under the Ontario program, the principal medical service covered is physicians’ care 
in the home and office, including certain minor surgical procedures and prenatal and post- 
natal care. Emergency drugs are a benefit and basic dental care is available to the children 
of mothers’ allowance recipients. In addition to such medical services, Nova Scotia 
provides major and minor surgical and obstetrical services and medical attendance in 
hospital. The programs in Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia give complete 
medical care in the home, office and hospital, including surgical and obstetrical services, all 
generally used prescription drugs (except in Alberta, and with a 50-p.c. co-charge limitation 
in Saskatchewan for non-life-saving drugs where financial hardship is not demonstrated), 
and dental and optical care, sometimes only on special authorization and/or with dollar 
limits. Prior to July 1, 1962, beneficiaries among the old age assistance group in Saskat- 
chewan were entitled to insured hospital services only, but since that date they have been 
included under the medical care insurance plan of that province for insured services al- 
though personally exempt from premium payments. Services that are paid for in Manitoba 
include medical and surgical care in homes and doctors’ offices, as well as optical and dental 
care, basic drugs, diagnostic tests, remedial care, appliances, and treatment including 
physiotherapy. Chiropody, chiropractic and emergency transportation may also be 
provided. Physicians are expected to offer care in hospital without charge, as in Ontario. 

In Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Nova Scotia, health services for eligible 
provincial public assistance recipients are wholly financed from provincial general revenues. 
In British Columbia, costs are shared on a 90-10 basis with the municipalities assuming 
their 10-p.c. share on a basis proportionate to population; in Ontario per capita contribu- 
tions toward the cost of medical services for unemployed on relief are shared on an 80-20 
basis with the municipality of residence. 

Since July 1962, every person who has resided in the Province of Saskatchewan for three 
months (and is not entitled to receive medical services from the Government of Canada) 
and has paid, or has had paid on his behalf, any premium he is required to pay under the 
Saskatchewan Medical Insurance Act, is entitled to have payment made on his behalf from 
the Medical Care Insurance Fund, for medical, surgical and obstetrical care, without limit, 
in the office, home or hospital, from his physician of choice (including payment at specialists’ 
rates for referred specialists’ services). Out-of-province benefits are also paid, on a patient- 


reimbursement basis. There are no restrictions relating to age or pre-existing conditions, — 


or other factors, except the requirement of three months’ residence in the province. Physi- 
cians providing insured medical services may elect to receive payment in a number of ways: 
(1) they may contract for a salary or similar arrangement; (2) they may choose to receive 
direct payment from the administering public agency, the Medical Care Insurance Com- 
mission at 85 p.c. of the 1959 Schedule of Minimum Fees of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Saskatchewan as payment in full; (3) they may bill their patients directly, the 
patient in turn being paid by the Commission, on presentation of an itemized account (bill) 


or receipt, an amount equal to 85 p.c. of the assessed fee; (4) the physician may practise for | 


private fees, whereby the patient assumes all responsibility for payment of the doctor’s fee 
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without any claim on the Commission. In addition, patients may enrol, voluntarily, with 
an approved health agency upon payment of a fee to cover administration costs. The 
agency is billed directly by the participating physician and the agency pays the physician, 
as payment in full, an amount equal to the amount paid to the agency by the Commission 
in respect of the physician’s assessed account. 


Municipal doctor plans formerly operating in Saskatchewan were discontinued with 
the introduction of the province-wide medical care insurance program but arrangements 
were being completed in the spring of 1963 to continue, under local auspices, insured 
medical services for some 57,000 residents of the Swift Current Health Region which has 
operated a prepaid medical-dental program for nearly 17 years. 


The Saskatchewan medical care insurance program is financed from personal premiums 
plus general revenue contributions. No premiums were levied in respect of 1962 but an 
annual premium of $12 per adult or a maximum annual premium of $24 per family has been 
levied for 1963 for medical care coverage. Special corporation and personal income taxes 
have been introduced to help support the program, along with the use of a portion of 
revenues from a 5-p.c. retail sales tax. 


Subsection 4,—Services for the Disabled and Chronically Ill 


The success of rehabilitation programs for injured workers, war veterans, handicapped 
children and other disability groups such as the blind and tuberculous has encouraged recent 
efforts to extend rehabilitation services to all handicapped persons. Examples of the 
improved services for the disabled and chronically ill are the physical restoration facilities 
in hospitals and rehabilitation centres, the provincial vocational rehabilitation programs 
described in Part II, pp. 301-302, and the broader educational and vocational opportunities 


_ for handicapped children provided in special schools, classes and training centres. Increas- 


} 


ing interest in the social problems created by disability and aging is being taken by the 
official and voluntary health and welfare agencies, many of which co-operate through social 


_ planning bodies at community, provincial and national levels. 


Effective rehabilitation depends upon a broad range of services that should be available 


| at the proper time to persons who need them. Based upon a system for case finding, assess- 
| ment and follow-up, the continuum of organized rehabilitation services encompasses medi- 
eal care including surgery, restorative services such as physical, occupational and speech 
_ therapy and prosthetic services, vocational evaluation, training and counselling, job place- 
| ment and supportive health and social services. 


General and chronic hospitals in the larger cities have set up departments of physical 
medicine and rehabilitation; many also operate out-patient clinics for various chronic 
diseases such as arthritis and rheumatism, diabetes, glaucoma, poor vision and deaf- 
ness, and for orthopaedic and neurological conditions. Separate rehabilitation centres 


in each province serve the more seriously disabled who require long-term treatment or 
_ training to be restored to their usual activities. Among these are a number of special 
centres for injured workmen and handicapped children, and several for epileptics and 


paraplegics. Voluntary agencies concerned with specific disability groups including 
arthritics, the blind, the deaf, children suffering from cystic fibrosis or muscular dystrophy, 


_ the mentally ill or retarded, and other categories are also intensifying their rehabilitation 
| efforts. Supportive services such as home care programs that provide therapy and house- 


keeping services, recreation for the handicapped, sheltered workshops and employment for 
the home-bound are provided by a growing number of agencies. 


Efforts are being made to identify children with congenital anomalies, to develop an 


adequate system of registration of all handicapped children by locality as well as provin- 


cially, and to extend adequate treatment facilities and other services. Several provincial 
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health departments have set up handicapped children’s registries and, in co-operation with 
the handicapped children’s societies, they provide remedial treatment and education at 
children’s hospitals, rehabilitation centres and special schools. The public school systems 
in the larger cities operate special classes for children with orthopaedic, vision, hearing and 
mental defects; voluntary agencies also sponsor special classes for the mentally retarded, 
cerebral palsied, emotionally disturbed and other groups. In addition, there are eight 
residential schools for the deaf and six for the blind, most of them administered by the 
provincial education departments. 


In addition to its treatment responsibilities carried out on behalf of disabled Indians 
and Eskimos by the Medical Services Directorate, the Department of National Health and 
Welfare supports provincial rehabilitation activities through the National Health Grants 
designated for the extension of medical rehabilitation and crippled children’s services and 
for rehabilitation of the mentally ill or deficient, the tuberculous and other chronically ill 
persons. In 1961-62, over 75 p.c. of the $1,614,914 spent under the Medical Rehabilitation 
and Crippled Children Grant (see p. 261) was used to extend medical rehabilitation services 
in hospitals, rehabilitation centres and other facilities. Grant funds were also used for the 
professional training of medical rehabilitation personnel, for the support of seven schools of 
physiotherapy, occupational therapy, and audiology and speech therapy, and one school of 
social work, and for equipment and research. 


Section 3.—Hospital and Other Health Statistics 


Statistical information on the health of Canadians is at present limited to the well 
established and highly standardized mortality, communicable disease and institutional 
statistics series, all of which have been available for a long period, and the recently estab- 
lished series covering operations under the federal-provincial hospital insurance program 
(pp. 262-265). Another project deals with Civil Service illness. Much statistical informa- 
tion is also available from provincial and other health sources. 


Statistics on causes of death are given in the Chapter on Vital Statistics, pp. 239-242; 
those on hospital statistics in Subsection 1 following; and those on notifiable diseases 
and illness in the Civil Service in Subsection 2. A brief outline of the scope and methods 
of the Sickness Survey of 1950-51 is given in the 1955 Year Book and some of the results — 
are published in the 1955, 1956 and 1957-58 editions. Details are available in bulletin 
form (Catalogue Nos. 82-501 to 82-511). 


Subsection 1.—Hospital Statistics* 


For statistical purposes, hospitals are classified in two ways—first by ownership, i.e., 
public, private or federal, and second by type, i.e., general, allied special (including chronic, 
convalescent, maternity, communicable diseases and orthopaedic hospitals), mental and 
tuberculosis. 


In 1962 there were 1,376 hospitals of all types operating in Canada, having a rated 
bed capacity of 199,345 (excluding bassinets for newborn). Of the total, 1,027 were general — 
hospitals with 103,551 beds, 217 were allied special hospitals with 17,382 beds, 83 were 
hospitals for mental patients with 67,739 beds, and 49 were tuberculosis sanatoria with 
10,673 beds. It should be noted that a recent re-evaluation of facilities resulted in the 
removal from the list of “hospitals” of a number of institutions providing mainly custodial 
or domiciliary care. 


* Prepared in the Institutions Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau _of Statistics. 
Detailed information will be found in the following DBS publications: Hospital Statistics, Vols. I to VI (Catalogue 
Nos. 83-210 to 83-215); Mental Health Statistics (Catalogue No. 83-204) and Financial Supplement (No. 88-205); 
Tuberculosis Statistics (No. 83-206) and Financial Supplement (No. 83-207); and List of Canadian Hospitals and Related 
Institutions and Facilities (No. 83-201). 
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by Province, 1962 


6.—Hospitals (Public, Private and Federal) Operating in Canada, 


Province or Territory and Category of Hospital General 
= a a ae ee oe 


Syoundiand— 


Nova Scotia— 
Public... 44 
2 
4 


Federal 5 


Allied 


Tuber- 


Special Mentalt culosis® Total 
No. No. No. No. 
2 1 2 45 
ce = = 1 
1 1 il ta} 
3 9 3 59 
£ = =e 2 
= s mi 4 
5 2 4 46 
1 _ _ 2 
29 18 12 181 
83 _ 1 129 
2 = _— 11 
25 22 12 244 
32 6 a 61 
a — 1 12 
4 4 3 86 
1 — — vt 
— — _ 17 
3 4 2 162 
3 _ _ 3 
Le ae = 5 
17 7 2 127 
3 = 1 9 
6 8 4S 109 
— 1 _ 6 
_ _ 3 G 
— — 1 11 
a Bu = 2 
— _ _— 17 
95 16 43 1,081 
119 7 1 210 
3 _ 5 85 


1 Mental hospitals only; does not include psychiatric or mental units in other hospitals. 
‘hospitals only; does not include tuberculosis units in other hospitals. 


2 Tuberculosis 
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7.—Bed Capacity of Hospitals (Public, Private and Federal) Operating in Canada, 
by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1962 


(Excluding bassinets) 


Province or 
Territory and 


Category of Hospital Per 


10,000 10,000 
Popu- Popu- 
lation! lation! 


Beds 


Newfoundland— 
Public. ceeae snes cae =e 
Private.......cceeeeees 
Federal..¢....0-..s00+- 


Prince Edward Island— 
PUG... Fo icacieiasie nin ste 
Private 7 
Federal 


Nova Scotia— 
Publi 


4 
2 
3 


New Brunswick— 

PUPS hee ale cin settee 52. 9.3 

Private.....ss.0scseee= — — 

Pederal. i. 0<.<c0sevest 6.6 _ 
Quebec— 

Publics. ccasaewtes sare 42 6. 

PHivate Meee = baccseelet 991 ue 0. 

Mederal’y sec -ciericternerets 2 = 
Ontario— 

Publican mere ciescioneee 49 4. 

Private. chs s0csn tenet 1 — 

Pederal oe. « sewirccaiaee 5 0. 
Manitoba— 

PUbLGS rae wensente ere 50. 5. 

Private te, iG = 

Federal 9 = 
Saskatchewan— 

Public..... 68. 3. 

Private — 

Federal. . 15 2 
Alberta— 

Public..... 58. 4. 

Private.... ote _ = 

Federal 4. 3. 
British Columbia— 

Publicece jesecses care 53. 2. 

Private: .5.. 0s seneasiep 0. = 

Federal ist. sjastneectek 9. 3. 
Yukon and Northwest 

Territories— 

Public. ..ae.csuse ees cb 102 8.5 

Private.......-+- — 

Federal. ......s0.eeee+- 76 _ 
Canada— 

Public...........-0¢06+ 49. ak 

Private.. 1. at 

Federal 5 


1 Based on estimated population as at June 1, 1962. 
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Information on the number of hospitals operating in Canada and their bed capacities 
(Tables 6 and 7) was available for the year 1962 at the time of preparation of this Chapter, 
but the most recent figures on movement of patients, patient-days, hospital facilities and 
hospital finances (Tables 8 to 14) were for 1961. 


Admissions to hospitals numbered almost 3,300,000 in 1961, or 18,079 per 100,000 
population. The average number of patients in hospital on any one day during the year 
was 175,956, or one in every 104 persons in Canada. 


8.—Movement of Patients! and Patient-Days of Reporting Public, Private and Federal 
Hospitals, by Type, 1957-61 


Type of Service and Item 1957 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 


ee ee ee eee 


Pusuic Hospitaus 


General— 

Hospitals reporting. ....................... No. 820 833 846 844 841 
Percentage of operating hospitals report- 

Eo Said AE tele ican ML p.c. 98.4 98.2 98.9 99.1 98.2 
PAATTMISSIONSS so. deen sc, No.| 2,675,400 | 2,764,214 | 2,844,359 2,935,067 | 3,012,219 
of 16,128 16,214 16,307 16,476 16,516 
2,673,034 | 2,760,932 | 2,840,916 2,934,925 | 3,008,708 
58,359 62,561 64, 836 64,322 67,211 


352 367 372 361 368 
24,910,797 | 25,752,916 | 26,914,286 27,862,783 | 28,767,928 


51 63 66 49 58 
85.0 82.9 88.0 96.1 92.1 
10,297 10,941 11,710 12, 822 17,284 
62 64 67 72 95 
9,980 10,902 11,303 12,646 17,214 
7,898 9,131 9,895 7,977 8,740 
48 54 57 45 48 
2,879, 856 3,336,708 3,542,419 2,947,193 3,237, 864 
| Maternity— 
| WEHospitals reporting................,....... No. 12 11 13 13 14 
Percentage of operating hospitals report- 
ing.. ; 92.3 78.6 100.0 92.9 100.0 
ieee | ae) sit) a) etal es 
‘er } population. 8 

| ape ie HR) HRT ane) gs 

atients in hospital at Dec. ,21 

| __ Per 100,000 population. 3 3 7 4 4 
Patient-days 189, 290 174, 652 327,938 277,588 287,199 

| Mental—s 
Hospitals reporting..................0..... No. 72 71 69 67 72 

| Percentage of operating hospitals report- 

EEE an.25 3 SR en OP p.c. 100.0 100.0 100.0 95.7 90.0 
BE cnissions: Se Wear SOG ae ae BY No. 26, 133 27, 238 29,840 28,582 34,990 
Dicohargon and deaths 2200000071 «| ae BE] gg 88] gg It 27,508 | 34,889 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31......... is 63,318 63, 861 63, 872 63,981 73,937 

Per HOO OOM Dopulation os -......08 ee. ss 382 375 367 359 405 
Patient-days erates SE nol aiaie ata soiito'« | Sess <iife “ | 23,393,648 | 23,942 , 562 | 24,049,237 | 24,199 ,750 | 24,646,914 
| Tuberculosis—4 

| Hospitals reporting.................04..-.. No. 54 51 50 52 50 

| Percentage of operating hospitals report- 

| ep MEL sin ons nto Fie ah Fis,erejarnscih ale «oh 5 Dies 100.0 100.0 100.0 98.1 100.0 

 dmnissions! etre \cin, =. s/s EOnCOnSeaN SONS Tooker No. 15,075 13,352 12,571 12,561 12,891 

| Pioharacs end dent I «| aed owe] Z| etl wel 

ents in hospital at Deg. SI PN een as if 9, wat ets ey ane (ys ie 5,453 

er 100,000 population................... ‘ 9 30 
| Patient-days 20000 (SRE Deno Alon DSRNA AACE e ee 3, 887,198 3,413,428 | 3,131,830 2,978,494 | 2,617,612 


a 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 281. 
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§.—Movement of Patients! and Patient-Days of Reporting Public, Private and Federal 


Hospitals, by Type, 195 


7=61—continued 


Type of Service and Item 


1957 | 


1958 1959 


1960 | 


Pusuic Hosrrrars—concluded 


1961 


pb ne oboe bes We, wel ee Be ee a ee 


TOG aug dessin “acy ners Reels eee ana ines 
Admissions?........-..0008 
Per 100,000 population 
Discharges and deaths. ........+++-+++e+5+ 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31.........---- 
Per 100,000 population. ........seeeeeeeee 
Patient-days....+..-ccessemeneecsrerserees 


General— 


ing 

IAAIMISSIONS? age oie «1 s:-)ierele Atietele + ivie\+r 18 shaelen ise No. 
Per 100,000 population. .........se0+esees 

Discharges and deaths...........+-++- 

Patients in hospital at Dec. 31 ashe 
Per 100,000 population.......... apap 

Patient-day8........-:eseeceee eect eee eeree 


Mental—3 


a: 
iA AIMISSLODS AA. oa, creve <io10 a ediayeserorelels/> «7» ¢ olegyeret*’s 
Per 100,000 population 
Discharges and deaths. .........+++++++0+- 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31.....,...++++ 
Per 100,000 population. .........+++seeeee ss 
Patient-days.........seessseeceessceeences 


Totals, Private Hospitals—> 


Hospitals reporting........-.+++sseeeeeeeees No. 
Percentage of operating hospitals report- 

INE Ae de wisisiole sie.s/ 3s ='0'elnle +.<DsC: 

Admissions?,.........0.0++ No 


Per 100,000 population.........- 
Discharges and deaths.......-.--- 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31..... : 

Per 100,000 population........-+- aie 
Patient-dayB....-.-..seccereseeesseeeeress 


General— 


Hospitals reporting......--.--++.s+sseeeeree No. 


Percentage of operating hospitals report- 


Per 100,000 population.... 
Discharges and deaths......... 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31.... 

Per 100,000 population..........-- ; 
Patient-day8....-.-cscececereececeeetenes 


Tuberculosis—* 


Hospitals reporting. ......--+++2:esseereees No. 


Percentage of operating hospitals report- 


i 
Admissions?...........+0eseeeeees TENG. 


Per 100,000 population........ 
Discharges and deaths........- kaa 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31.......++.+++ 

Per 100,000 population, ......-++++++e+e+ 
Patient-dayS........0eseeeeeeee cer er tence 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Pe drat p.c. 


1,020 1,044 1,059 1,044 1,047 
97.5 96.8 98.1 98.6 97.3 
2,762,224 | 2,851,715 2,961,370 | 3,048,592 3,137, 876 
16,651 16,728 16,978 17,118 17,205 
2,761,387 | 2,849,461 | 2,956, 860 3,048, 286 3,135,315 
140,564 145, 864 148, 640 145, 188 156,769 
4 856 852 815 860 
55,621,190 | 57,179,935 | 58,561,737 58,878,226 | 59,885,343 
Private Hospitats 
63 55 68 62 55 
80.8 73.3 73.1 72.9 63.9 
47,747 53,139 61,010 56,959 55, 874 
28: 312 350 320 306 
47,665 52,935 61,009 56, 968 55,780 
91 895 1,068 857 923 
6 5 6 5 
378, 235 342,934 480, 024 397,396 408, 625 
5 5 5 6 7 
71.4 62.5 62.5 85.7 77.8 
2,118 2,601 2,860 2,945 3,261 
13 15 16 17 18 
2,065 2,609 2,800 2,931 3, 255 
427 327 371 379 456 
3 2 2 2 3 
150,013 121,930 131,309 144,500 155, 468 
237 210 237 158 149 
78. 77.5 70.5 79.0 69.6 | 
75,210 78,365 93,580 88,594 77,398 
453 460 536 497 | 424 
74,927 77,959 93,145 88,366 77,030 | 
4,361 4,493 7,436 3,053 A | 
26 26 43 17 18 
1,635,949 | 1,640,880 1,822,793 | 1,226,456 1,276,314 | 


FrpERAL Hospitats 


Jj eet 


35 
100.0 
74,327 
448 
74, 486 
7, 405 


45 
3,098, 808 


6 


100.0 
750 


5 
1,006 
776 


5 
319, 636 


33 44 69 
100.0 77.2 84.1 
74,766 80, 083 83, 436 
439 459 468 
74,962 80, 136 83,814 
7,193 6,020 6,340 
42 35 36 
2,986,536 | 2,552,222 | 2,785,781 
5 5 6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
694 503 699 

3 4 

950 645 764 
696 431 587 


4 2 3 
297,798 287, 392 376, 673 
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8.—Movement of Patients! and Patient-Days of Reporting Public, Private and Federal 
Hospitals, by Type, 1957-61—concluded 


Type of Service and Item 


1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 


Freprrat Hosprrats—concluded 


Totals, Federal Hospitals—5 


Flospitals reporting $, .. cys. <dan ee. te No. 49 47 53 77 73 
Percentage of operating hospitals report- 
LOVES SAVIN A eet Cer mneen oy HROEe op tetitas il p.c. 100.0 100.0 72.6 83.7 85.9 
ENC OMSSIOUS MY. Pn cwisnbnatece ten oe ie No. 77,665 76, 205 81,212 84,448 82,108 
Per 100,000 populations... foc sims cess es 468 44 466 474 450 
Discharges and deaths.................... 77,927 76,488 81,413 84, 887 82,052 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31 8,713 8,477 7,805 7,072 7,030 
Per 100,000 population......... 53 5 45 40 38 
PAablent-Gays . ... .ciderscieceo 3,597,154 3,503,386 3,154,697 3,216,581 3,062,640 
| Aut Hosprrars 
General— 
Hospitals reporting s.Mahs acckac ce... Mee No. 918 921 958 975 961 
Percentage of operating hospitals report- 
Higa) Geechee rai Bet 94.4 
Admissions? 3,148,199 
Per 100,000 population 17, 261 
Discharges and deaths 3,144,555 
Patients in hospital at Dec. 31 73,372 
Per 100,000 populaition,...s...2)<..0.0.2. 4.6 es 402 414 412 401 402 
Ranlont-cays wire ca ewe bee. Ae “ | 28,387,840 | 29,082,386 29,946,532 | 31,045,960 31,447,412 
| Mental—s 
Hospitals reporting...........::.:+seecee, No. ‘itd 76 76 73 79 
Percentage of operating hospitals report- 
it28 Saree Mey ae een Geek nanan te p-@< 97.5 96.2 96.2 94.8 88.8 
PNCOISSIONS?) os. hoch eras Aan eb. No. 28, 251 29, 839 33,146 31,527 38,251 
Per 100,000 population 170 175 190 177 210 
26, 886 28,781 31,418 30, 437 38, 138 
63,745 64,188 65, 450 64, 360 74,393 
384 377 376 361 408 
23,543,661 | 24,064,492 | 24,631,582 | 24,344,250 | 24,802,382 
60 56 55 58 55 
100.0 100.0 100.0 96.7 98.2 
15, 825 14,046 13,074 13,260 13,924 
95 82 75 74 76 
19,166 16,624 14, 422 14,341 15,095 
10, 433 9,067 7,707 7,361 6,049 
63 53 44 41 33 
4,206, 834 8,711,226 3,419, 222 3,355, 167 2,960,637 
1,306 1,301 1,349 1,279 1,269 
93.5 93 90 94.7 92. 
2,915,099 | 3,006,285 | 3,136,162 | 3,221,634 3,297,382 
9072 17,634 17,981 18, 085 18,079 
2,914,241 | 3,003,908 | 3,131,418 | 3,221,539 3,294,397 
153, 638 158, 834 163,881 155,313 167,146 
926 932 926 872 916 
60,854,293 | 62,324,201 | 63,728,183 | 63,321,263 64, 224, 297 
} 
| 
1 Adults, children and newborn. 2 First admissions and re-admissions. 3 Mental hospitals only; 
| does not include psychiatric or mental units in other hospitals. 4 Tuberculosis hospitals only; does not include 
_ tuberculosis units in other hospitals. 5 Includes other types not specified. 


_ available in 76 p.c. and 64 p.c., respectively, of all general hospitals. 


| Radiology and clinical laboratory facilities were available to patients in about 90 p.c. 
_ of the general hospitals in Canada in 1961 and electrocardiography and blood service were 
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9.—Percentages of Reporting Public General and Allied Special Hospitals 
with Facilities Available, by Province, 1961 


Province or Territory Radio- Labo- Physio- Electro- | Blood Pre- Mental 


and Type of Hospital logy ratory | therapy graphy Service natal Health 

ee Se a 
Newfoundland— 

General bat. So ica eke 74.4 71.8 10.3 35.9 12.8 _— — 

Allied Special...........0e-ss+005 50.0 50.0 100.0 50.0 — _ _ 
Prince Edward Island— 

‘Generale ee ame: ce ears apse ies 100.0 100.0 37.5 87.5 37.5 _ _ 

Allied Special.o ii... sccccceecsrns _ — — _— — — _ 
Nova Scotia— 

Geane ral eee ineinieieietersterstatercletereieversyele 93.2 97.7 25.0 86.4 75.0 _ 2.3 

Allied Special...........0sseesee- 66.7 66.7 33.3 33.3 _ _ _- 
New Brunswick— 

Generalle weg clc vn ais eiskercrsosssielol ers 88.6 82.9 20.0 74.3 68.6 2.9 _— 

Allied Special.........+.-s.see05 _ 25.0 75.0 _ 25.0 —_ - 
Quebec— 

General): histsclle cists «cf dade aees eel 83.5 86.1 47.8 80.0 73.9 137 8.7 

Allied Special........). ice ceecees 40.0 63.3 33.3 33.3 23.3 _- - 
Ontario— 

General Per ecciss coe scbreesloleleleretale’s 97.9 88.8 49.2 84.5 78.1 0.5 3.2 

Allied Special.........+++seseeess 50.0 66.7 83.3 45.8 25.0 _ 8.3 
Manitoba— 

Generale pcmnte sustains spirale 8 © 69.3 73.3 13.3 61.3 36.0 _ 2.7 

Allied Special...........0e-ceees 100.0 100.0 66.7 100.0 100.0 _ _ 
Saskatchewan— 

General....... 98.7 98.0 18.5 68.2 58.3 _ 2.0 

Allied Special. . — 100.0 33.3 33.3 — _ - 
Alberta— 

General........ 100.0 100.0 24.7 93.1 67.3 _ 2.0 

Allied Special. . 20.0 46.7 40.0 20.0 20.0 — — 
British Columbia— 

General, | Bah. si a0-5 biotic ofenisia’e' 89.4 88.3 26.6 77.7 74.5 nS | 1.1 

‘Allied Special........—dececsasese 20.0 40.0 60.0 20.0 _ _ _ 
Yukon Territory— 

‘General Svcs nalaisinatorainiainie sinteite testo 100.0 50.0 — 50.0 50.0 - _ 
Northwest Territories— 

General. hckint eit te so diel sielateist-» 50.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 — _- - 
Canada— 

General. ..... 002005 oe cceseeeenes 91.0 89.1 30.5 76.4 64.3 0.6 2.9 

Allied Special. .............+.+5- 37.8 60.0 53.3 34.4 22.2 _ 2.2 


Average length of stay in general hospitals in 1961 was 10.0 days, slightly longer than 
in 1960. Length of stay tends to increase with the size of hospital because more specialized 


{ 
| 


treatment is available in larger hospitals and because these hospitals therefore act as i 


major referral centres. 
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10.—Average Length of Stay of Adults and Children in Public General and 
Allied Special Hospitals, by Province, 1961 


New- Prince N New 
Type of Hospital found- Edward Sg i be Bruns- Quebec Ontario 
land Island ee wick 
days days days days days days 
CGR ie eee ae ae ee 13.8 10.0 9.8 9.5 10.2 10.5 
l- 9 beds. —_ 7.8 3 6.8 5.8 5.7 
ik S07 Rs A 3.6 6.7 Mae 7.4 ay 7.8 
25-49 “ _— 8.0 8.1 ls3 6.4 8.8 
50-99 “ — 7.2 9.7 8.0 8.0 9.9 
100-199 “ 9.7 10.9 9.2 8.9 8.7 8.9 
200-299 “ — 10.3 10.7 9.9 9.7 10.2 
300-499 “ 27.5 — _— — 10.3 10.6 
500-999 “ .. _ _ 13.0 15.8 13,4 Th. 
1,000 or more beds..... _ — — _ 13.8 14.6 
Allied Special— 
ROEGMIG steko Va Peat eae een 173.7 _— _ _ 220.5 364.3 
Wonvalescéfit .. Ab... Fade ces cde _ — 32.9 31.3 41.3 44.9 
BVGUUENILESE 2h. Bare a eieicicaietelrmiearie Kec _ — Bad 10.0 5.5 6.3 
OHNE: Seay eR Ai eee (ae 75.7 136.2 — 40.6 23.0 16.0 
Totals, All Hospitals 14.9 10.4 9.8 9.9 11.6 11.8 
Rie Yukon and 
. Saskat- British 
Manitoba Alberta -_ | Northwest Canada 
chewan Columbia Ternitorias 
days days days days days days 
CASED FESO EEL OG Soe SACRE RAVE Hes 8.9 9.7 9.1 9.9 7.0 10.0 
lie. JERSE RRL meray stetCer ee ie 8.1 7.4 5.3 3.8 5.4 7.0 
Le BLS ae AI ny hed oe 7.0 7.4 7.0 7.4 6.9 7.2 
ZG UTE SP GR We eee Mei 6.8 7.8 6.7 7.6 7.8 7.5 
OOD) wis’ Faadak cock anced Se 8.4 8.2 8.0 8.3 _- 8.7 
LUE ieee Be ARE Rote Ae Neel Be 9.0 9.9 8.9 9.1 _— 9.0 
ZG SE Ne eee Tere sect sera asec, cx 8.0 13.5 9.1 8.7 _ 10.0 
DRE Raine ane b 5 Sdelort: Barerte 9.0 12.0 9.6 11.0 — 10.8 
Sige SD batten, Wied ee BS 11.6 13.8 10.2 It.3 _ 12.2 
1,000 or more beds................ — _ 16.2 14.6 _ 14.6 
Allied Special— 
Ouronit: SB a eee a ee are 122.0 222.4 476.3 102.6 — 241.2 
onvalescenti.. a. ss siecere oa eee — _ — 39.6 _— 40.1 
BAAEOUNUG YN vas deasciqe axon conde. — — 5.6 6.7 _ 6.0 
CHG: He ee oe a ee a _ _ 13.0 269.5 — 22.9 
Totals, All Hospitals 11.1 10.4 9.9 10.1 7.0 11.1 


The 987 public hospitals reporting financial data for 1961 spent a total of $841,245,000 
in that year and had revenues amounting to $811,427,000 (see footnote 1, Table 11). The 
987 hospitals represented 92 p.c. of those required to submit financial data and they con- 

tained 96 p.c. of the beds in the public hospitals of Canada. Of the total expenditure, 
salaries and wages accounted for 64.7 p.c. and medical and surgical supplies and drugs 
for 7.7 p.c. Of the total revenue, 78.2 p.c. was in-patient earnings. 
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11.—Revenues and Expenditures of Reporting Public Hospitals, by Type, 1960 and 1961 


Year and Type 
of Hospital 


1960 
Generalist ele 
1- 9beds 
10-24 “ 
25-49 “ 
50-99 “ 
100-199 “ 
200-299 “ 
300-499 “ .... 
500-999 “ 


1,000 or more beds 


Allied Special— 
GEORG wsraieerervrere 
Convalescent.... 


Totals, 1960... 


1961 
General..........5. 
1- 9beds 

10-24 “ 

25- 49“ 

50- 99 “ 
100-199 “ 
200-299 “ 
300-499 “ .... 
500-999 “ 


1,000 or more beds 


Allied Special— 
Chronic.....gs-0108 < 
Convalescent.... 


Revenues Expenditures 
Hospitals 
Reporting Fs et rane — ts Pore | eye 
n- ut- an alaries an 
patient | patient | Other Total! and Surgical Drugs | Other | Total 
Earnings| Harnings| Income Wages | Supplies 
No. p.c p.c. p.c. $’000 p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. $’000 

798 86.9 5.0 8.1 | 530,085 63.5 3.5 4.7 | 28.3 | 555,814 

52 83.4 3.9 12.7 1,961 59.8 2.9 4.9 82.4 2,084 
225 87.1 4.2 8.7 16,164 57.2 8.3 5.4 84.1 17,123 
182 87.9 4.8 7.8 80, 845 59.8 8.4 §.0 81.8 82,425 
114 89.6 8.6 6.8 89, 133 61.7 8.0 hed. 80.4 41,114 
119 87.7 6.5 6.8 99,807 63.5 8.4 HE 28.4 | 103,312 

87 86.2 4.6 9.2 55, 822 62.5 8.3 4.6 29.7 57,677 

89 87.2 4.9 7.9 | 106,081 65.8 8.6 4.6 26.0 | 110,710 

24 85.9 5.4 8.7 | 128,577 63.9 8.8 4.6 27.8 | 129,985 

6 85.2 4.8 10.0 57,197 64.7 8.7 4.6 a7.1 61,438 

38 94.1 0.2 5.7 | 21,787 65.9 0.9 2.5 | 30.7 | 22,085 

7 91.5 0.2 8.3 2,216 61.3 1.4 2.1) 085.2 2,279 | 

9 89.4 0.5 10.1 3,839 64.5 4.2 2.6 | 28.7 4,011 | 
13 64.9 4.3 30.8 8,165 60.4 1.9 2.4) 35.3 8,653 | 
63 32.9 0.1 67.0 | 116,700 64.6 0.7 2.7} 32.0 | 116,585 | 
52 73.6 0.5 25.9 | 31,080 61.0 1.6 1.8] 35.5 | 31,900 | 
980 77.5 3.8 18.7 | 713,873 63.6 2.9 4.1 | 29.4 | 741,327 
793 87.9 4.8 7.3 | 611,815 64.7 3.3 4.4] 27.6 | 636,205 

43 88.0 4.0 8.0 1,923 61.9 2.6 4.9 80.6 2,027 
198 87.8 4.8 7.9 15,3877 68.6 3.0 §.1 $3.4 16,515 
192 89.0 4.6 6.4 83,767 60.8 3.0 4.7 81.5 35,402 
126 90.4 8.9 §.7 48, 483 63.9 2.9 4.4 28.8 50,458 
118 89.1 5.0 6.9 | 108,200 64.9 8.3 4.6 27.2 | 112,268 

45 87.2 4.7 8.1 73,777 63.3 3.3 4.4 29.0 76,291 

40 88.6 6.0 6.4 | 117,870 66.4 8.4 4.4 25.8 | 121,584 

26 86.3 5.0 8.7 | 147,082 65.3 8.4 4.8 27.0 | 162,890 

6 86.5 4.6 9.0 65, 885 65.4 8.5 4.2 26.9 68,771 

42 93.8 0.2 6.0 | 25,271 67.1 1.0 2.5 | 29.4] 26,253 

10 84.2 4.8 11.0 3,633 63.3 1.8 2.0 | 32.9 3,652 

14 92.4 1.2 6.4 4,689 65.3 4.1 2.6 | 28.0 4,743 

9 67.2 4.9 27.9 7,513 59.1 1.6 2.4 | .36.9 8,152 _ 

72 20.5 — 79.5 | 130,303 65.3 0.5 2.1} 32.1 | 132,206 

47 74.2 0.5 25.3 | 28,202 63.4 1.3 1.9 | 33.4] 30,0384 
987 78.2 3.8 18.0 | 811,427 64.7 2.7 3.9 | 28.7 | 841,245 


1 Subject to later adjustments by Provincial Plan. 
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12.—Revenues and Expenditures of Reporting General Public Hospitals, 


by Province, 1961 
Revenues Expenditures 
Eroyincs or Hospitals plek pict Grants eres Medical 
erritory Reporti - ut- an alaries an 
Stns patient | patient | Other Totalt and Surgical Drugs| Other | Total 
Earnings} Harnings| Income Wages | Supplies 
No. 1ORSH p.c. p.c. $7000 p.c. p.c p.c p.c $’000 

Newfoundland..... 27 83.0 (E83 biel 9,942 54,9 3.4 5.9 | 35.8] 10,460 
Prince Edward 

1 apn Se 8 76.3 6.2 17.5 2,794 54,1 3.3 4.3] 38.3 3,015 

Nova Scotia....... 44 85.9 6.7 7.4} 23,469 59.7 3.5 4.2 | 32.6] 23,672 

ew Brunswick.... 33 80.7 3.7 15.6 21,970 57.3 3.4 4,2 35.1 22,645 

Quebec. ........... 105 85.9 5.9 8.2 | 143,076 61.9 3.2 4.9 30.0 | 156,049 

WONTATIO.. oe. ees oc 169 89.0 5.1 5.9 | 236,475 66.9 3.4 4.2] 25.5 | 238,646 

Manitoba, ........, 74 90.8 2.9 6.3 | 31,226 66.4 3.2 4.9 | 25.5] 31,696 

Saskatchewan...... 143 90.8 3.3 5.9 | 38,773 66.5 3.0 4.1] 26.4] 39,978 

Mlberta 2s. .30. sce. 100 87.5 3.3 9.2 | 44,457 64.7 3.4 4.2] 27.7 | 47,434 

British Columbia. . 86 90.0 3.2 6.8 | 59,208 67.9 3.2 4.1] 24.8] 62,134 

Yukon Territory... 2 86.1 7.2 67 155 55.1 1.6 eT | 3726 166 

Northwest 
Territories....... 2 84.0 9.3 6.7 269 52.0 2.4 4.8] 40.8 308 
Canada 793 87.9 4.8 7.3 | 611,815 64.7 3.3 4.4] 27.6 | 636,205 


1 Subject to later adjustments by Provincial Plan. 


Patient-day cost in general hospitals in 1961 was $24.32, an amount 6.9 p.c. higher 
than in 1960. In such hospitals, per diem cost usually rises with the size of hospital; in 
hospitals with one to nine beds the patient-day cost was $19.94 compared with $30.09 
in hospitals with 1,000 or more beds. 


13.—Revenues and Expenditures of Reporting Public Hospitals per Patient-Day 
(excluding Newborn » 1960 and 1961 


Revenues Expenditures 
pen pad Re SEN galore & et Net —, anne co 
of Hospita eporting n- Out- an alaries an 
patient | patient | Other | Total? and Surgical Drugs | Other | Total 
Earnings] Earnings} Income Wages | Supplies 
No. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1960 
eneral,........... 798 18.85 1.08 Td; 21.70 14.45 0.80} 1.06] 6.44 22.75 
I- 9beds.... 52 16.34 0.76 2.48 19.68 12.16 0.58 1.00 6.58 20.31 
7 a 2265 14.16 0.68 1.41 16.24 9.83 0.58 0.92 5.87 17,20 
DO AGN NEE 2. 182 14.60 0.80 1.22 16.62 10.46 0.59 0.87 6.56 17.47 
pO=900 Ske. 114 15.29 0.62 1.16 17.07 11.07 0.54 0.88 6.44 17.98 
100-199" 8. 119 17.69 3 Bes ld 1.36 20.06 13.20 0.70 0.98 6.89 20.77 
200-299 “ ||. 87 18.64 0.98 1.99 21.61 14.08 0.74 1.02 6.70 22.68 
300-499“ ||. 89 21.24 1.20 1.98 24.87 16.72 0.92 ile 6.62 25.42 
500-999 “ |... 24 20.61 1.80 2.09 24.00 16.12 0.95 1,14 7.01 25.23 
1,000 or more beds 6 22.71 1.28 2.67 26.66 18.54 1.05 1.29 7.76 28.64 
Allied Special— 

BLONIC Ho 2. oa 38 7.85 0.01 0.47 8.33 5.58 0.08} 0.21] 2.59 8.46 
Convalescent... vf 9.56 0.02 0.86 10.44 6.58 0.15 0.23 3.78 10.74 
atermity........ 9 22.90 0.13 2.58 25.61 17.27 1,12 0.70 i tau: 26.76 
@ther!........... 13 13.11 0.86 6,22 20.19 12.92 0.40 0.51 1.00 21.39 
Mental. oc. so. cee 63 1.63 -- 3.32 4.95 3,24 0.03 | 0.14] 1.51 4.94 
‘Tuberculosis....... 52 7,52 -- 2.62 10,14 6.69 D517 als Of 1Sa 8. 37: 10.41 


1 Subject to later adjustments by Provincial Plan, 
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13.—Revenues and Expenditures of Reporting Public Hospitals per Patient-Day 
(excluding Newborn), 1960 and 1961—concluded 


Revenues Expenditures 
ie Re Tyne pore ake Abe Sa PS tie sa i 
of Hospita! eporting| n- ut- an alaries an 

patient | patient | Other Total! and Surgical Drugs | Other 

Earnings| Karnings| Income Wages | Supplies 

No. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1961 
General: v.c..<-2: 793 20.55 1.12 1.69 23.36 | 15.74 0.80} 1.07 | 6.71 
1- 9 beds 43 16.65 0.76 1.61 18.92 12.84 0.52 0.98 6.11 
10-24 “ 198 15.12 0.74 1.87 17.23 10.83 0.66 0.96 6.19 
25-49 “ 192 16.14 0.84 1.16 18.14 11.67 0.58 0.90 6.00 
50-99 “ 126 16.90 0.72 1.07 18.69 12.48 0.57 0.87 5.64 
100-199 “ 118 19.01 1.07 1.24 21.82 14.85 0.73 1.02 6.03 
200-299 “ 45 21.06 1.138 1.96 24.16 15.80 0.82 1.10 7.26 
300-499 “ 40 21.63 1.22 1.42 24.27 16.80 0.86 1.10 6.46 
500-999 “ .... 25 23.15 1.34 2.33 26.82 18.22 0.95 1.20 7.62 
1,000 or more beds 6 24.94 1.28 2.61 28.83 19.68 1.06 | 1.26} 8.09 
Allied Special— 

FOMIC!* Ssiase'g o'er 42 9.19 0.02 0.59 9.80 6.83 0.10 | 0.25 | 3.00 
Convalescent..... 10 13.37 0.76 1.75 15.88 10.11 0.28 | 0.32 | 5.25 
Maternity......-. 14 24.74 0.32 1.72 26.78 17.68 1.11 | 0.70] 7.58 
Otherwegeseenee: 9 18.40 1.33 7.66 27.39 17.60 0.48 | 0.71 | 10.94 

Mental........ 5000 72 1.27 -- 4.94 6.21 4,23 0.04} 0.16 | 1.78 
Tuberculosis......- 47 8.50 0.06 2.90 11.45 7.74 0.16 | 0.22 | 4.07 


1 Subject to later adjustments by Provincial Plan. 


Total 


14. Revenues and Expenditures of Reporting Public Hospitals per Patient-Day 
(excluding Newborn), by Province, 1961 


Drugs | Other 


Total 


Revenues Expenditures 
) eR es ee eee 
Province and Hospitals} Net Net Grants Gross | Medical 
Type of Hospital |Reporting In- Out- and Totalt Salaries and 
patient | patient | Other and Surgical 
Earnings| Earnings} Income Wages | Supplies 
No. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland— 
General.......--- 27 15.72 1.38 1.84 18.94 10.93 0.68 | 1.18 
Mental cc. ocscp eres 1 0.31 -- 7.88 8.19 4.59 0.30 | 0.05 
Tuberculosis..... 2 0.27 — 13.31 13.59 8.60 0.49 | 0.25 
Prince Edward 
Island— 
General.........- 8 13.48 1.10 3.08 17.66 10.31 0.62 | 0.83 
Mental. 72.4 ..ase 1 0.64 _ 4.26 4.90 2.63 0.03 | 0.22 
Tuberculosis. .... 1 11.33 0.38 0.65 12.38 6.48 0.34] 0.21 
Nova Scotia— 
General.........- 44 20.10 1.58 1.72 23.40 14.10 0.82} 1.00 
Allied Special— 
Convalescent... 2 15.95 4.60 3.48 24.03 14.25 0.64 | 0.45 
Maternity..... 1 22.80 0.28 1.74 24.77 15.00 1.07 | 0.69 
Mental\.v.ia28eee 9 2.11 — 3.62 5.73 3.44 0.01 | 0.13 
Tuberculosis. .... 3 7.69 0.04 10.10 17.82 12.14 0.14 | 0.31 
New Brunswick— 
General........-- 33 18.78 0.86 3.61 23.25 13.73 0.81} 1.00 
Allied Special— 
Convalescent... 2 17.10 0.37 0.50 17.97 10.76 0.86 | 0.86 
Maternity...... 1 24.12 —_ 8.03 32.15 15.50 0.84} 0.21 
Otherness... 1 13.71 2.57 0.52 16.80 3 ' ie 


1 Subject to later adjustments by Provincial Plan. 
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14.—Revenues and Expenditures of Reporting Public Hospitals per Patient-Day 
(excluding Newborn), by Province, 1961—concluded 


Revenues Expenditures 

Province or * ‘ 

A Hospitals} Net Net Grants Gross | Medical 

Territory and Re * H 
. porting] In- Out- and Salaries and 
Type of Hospital patient, | patient»|'|Other Totall ad Surzical Drugs | Other | Total 
Earnings} Earnings| Income Wages | Supplies 
No $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick— 

concluded 

Onbals. 62 55.05/08 2 0.75 — 3.96 4.71 2.84 0.05 | 0.15] 1.67 4.71 
Tuberculosis. .... 13.49 0.01 0.73 14.24 9.45 0.10} 0.22] 5.3 15.10 

Quebec— 
General scscac0. 3 105 19.85 1.35 1.83 23.03 15.68 0.82 | 1.24] 7.52 25.26 
Allied Special— 

Chronic........ 12 6.45 -- 0.46 6.91 4.44 0.07} 0.26] 2.76 7.54 

Convalescent... ul 10.55 — 0.75 11.30 6.93 0.02] 0.14] 4.23 11.33 

Maternity..... 7 19.92 0.83 1.68 22.43 14.16 0°72 | 1.01. |, (70 23.59 

Other. 55sec: 5 18.21 0.53 2.03 20.77 15.18 0.46] 0.74] 6.31 22.69 
Mentali.core)..% 15 F = 3.05 3 = oe 3.34 
Tuberculosis. .... 11 4.89 0.04 1.60 6.53 4.70 0.08 | 0.23 | 3.54 8.55 

Ontario— 
General, ....6s:05)0:. 169 22.80 1.29 1.53 25.62 17.30 0.88} 1.10] 6.57 25.85 
Allied Special— 

Chronic........ 16 10.42 -- 0.66 11.08 7.70 0.09 | 0.23 | 3.12 11.14 

Convalescent. 4 12.23 0.04 0.61 12.88 8.31 0.14 0.19 4.03 12.69 

Maternity...... 2 29.51 0.18 1,52 31.21 20.45 1.59 | 0.49] 8.31 30.85 

OEE... 5.6 1 32.38 7.02 58.49 97.89 45.48 0.76} 1.59 | 56.66 | 104.50 
Mental... ... 2.000. 22 0.07 _ 6.19 6.26 4.44 0.05 | 0.138} 1.63 6.26 
Tuberculosis. .... 12 10.50 0.12 1.85 12.48 8.26 0.138} 0.18 | 4.21 12,78 

Manitoba— 
General.......... 74 21.18 0.67 1.48 23.33 15.71 0577) (1.17) | RIG 208 23.68 
Allied Special— 

Chronic........ 3 12.90 0.14 0.74 13.78 10.50 0.20} 0.388] 3.12 14.20 
Mental........... 4 1.56 — 2.98 4.54 3.12 0.02] 0.15} 1.21 51 
Tuberculosis..... 3 9.69 0.01 1.50 11,21 6.66 0.16} 0.20] 3.88 10.89 

_ Saskatchewan— 

Hera soc 25s 143 18.64 0.67 1.21 20.52 14.07 0.63 | 0.88 | 5.58 21.16 
Mental........... 0.34 _— 6.03 6.38 4.62 0.04} 0.10] 1.62 6.37 
Tuberculosis..... 3 7.52 _ 8.87 16.39 10.60 0.12 | 0.23 | 3.77 14,72 

Alberta— 
General.......... 100 17.37 0.66 1.82 19.85 13.70 0.73 | 0.89] 5.84 21.17 
Allied Special— 

Chronic........ 10 7,29 -- 0.62 7.91 5.56 0.10.) . 0.21.) 3.07 8.95 

Maternity. 2 24,90 0.08 4,52 29.50 19.60 1.20] 0.56] 7.68 29.05 

Other’ ..)..3...4.4 1 15.84 0.77 1.07 17.68 13.86 0.52 | 0.44] 2.91 17.73 
Mentalse. cass 3% 6 0.55 — 6.25 6.79 4.84 -- 0.18 | 1.78 6.82 
Tuberculosis. .... 2 17.86 0.01 1.62 19.49 13.28 0.24} 0.15] 4.25 17.92 

| British 

Columbia— 

General.......... 86 20.23 0.71 1.53 22.47 16.01 0.75 | 0.97 | 5.85 23.58 
Allied Special— 
Wroniessors. = 1 8.79 0.02 0.11 8.92 6.99 0.02] 0.13} 2.42 9.57 

Convalescent, 1 17.47 3.82 14.61 35.90 26.01 O.072) 5 05260) Tk oe 37.94 

aternity...... 1 24.88 — 0.59 25.47 19.31 0.69 | 0.80] 5.76 26.57 

OGher, jeccciaeee 1 7.84 0.12 4.72 12.68 12.65 0.11] 0.12] 6.06 18.93 

Mental... 6... 8 6.72 — 0.18 6.90 4.15 — 0.28 | 2.46 6.90 
| Tuberculosis..... 2 17.70 — — 17.70 12.95 0.55 | 0.26] 3.95 17.70 
| Yukon 
| Territory— 

eneraliey, oss: 2 23.73 2.00 1.85 27.58 16.22 0.47 | 1.67 | 11.07 29.43 

Northwest 
| _ Territories— 

General.......... 2 23.66 2.56 1.92 28.14 16.74 0.78 | 1.54 | 13.15 32.21 

Tuberculosis. .... 4 8.48 0.31 1.38 10.14 8.37 0.15 | 0.383] 5.31 14.16 
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Diagnoses of Patients in Institutions for Psychiatric Disorders and for Tuber- 
culosis.—Tables 15 and 16 summarize the most recent data available on diagnosis accord- 
ing to sex and age group of in-patients in psychiatric institutions and tuberculosis hospitals, 
including those in psychiatric wards and tuberculosis wards of other hospitals. 

Of the total of 76,486 psychiatric patients reported at Dec. 31, 1961, 35 p.c. suffered 
from schizophrenia, the most frequent form of psychosis (insanity); 26 p.c. suffered from 
other forms of psychosis and 29 p.c. were mentally deficient. In most diagnostic classes, 
males outnumbered females; exceptions were certain psychoses, neuroses and drug addic- 


tion. 
15.—Diagnoses of In-patients on the Books of Psychiatric Institutions, by Age Group 
and Sex, Dec. 31, 1961 


Norz.—Data from 111 institutions, including psychiatric wards of general hospitals; at Dee. 31, 1961, 10 p.c. of 
the patients on the books were on probation pending official release. 


Age Group 


Diagnoses 
0-9 | 10-14 | 15-19 | 20-39 | 40-59 | 60-+ || Males |Females Total 
NUMBERS - 
All Psychoses (excl. alcoholic)... . 51 91 526 | 10,062 | 18,090 | 16,595 23,840 | 21,632] 45,472 
Functional? ......2c.ceureecsee 86 68 489 8,774 | 14,977 9,885 || 18,036 16,188] $4,224 | 
Of old age.......ceeeeeevererees == a — 6 102 4,705 2,180 2,636| 4,815 
Oéher) Meisdte cts dee tele go treee«'s os 16 23 gy | 1,283 | $,011 | 2,005 |) 3,624 2,809| 6,433 
Neuroses?, ....eseccccescverscvcens 3 10 77 774 863 470 761 1,438] 2,199 
Depression......0eseeeeeeeeeeees _— _ 85 866 888 242 857 675| 1,088 
Anxieby......cecccessecscoccers = 2 9 141 89 41 128 155 283 
All OGhertseet tenth se neetne terrace 2,736 | 3,508 | 3,923 | 9,596 | 6,266 2,765 || 16,264 | 12,551) 28,815 
Mental deficiency.......+---++65 2,520 8,178 8,397 7,640. 4,189 1,382 || 12,354 9,971) 22,826 
Alcoholism (incl. psychotics)... =_ — 2 297 984 529 1,895 367| 1,762 
Epilepsy........ssccesreesceecee 140 187 223 774 467 160 || 1,013 929| 1,942 
2,790 | 3,609 | 4,526 | 20,432 | 25,219 19,830 || 40,865 | 35,621 76,486 


Raves PER 100,000 PoruLaTIon 


All Psychoses (excl. alcoholic)..... 1 5 36 202 483 831 256 237 247 
Functional?..........esereeeeese 1 4 80 176 400 4965 194 178 186 
Of old age... ...c.ssedeccerceees _ _ _ _ ] 236 23 29 26 
Othors.0h dF cde daedh adeebees cee _ 1 6 26 80 100 89 81 386 

Neuroses?; ..0..0.che tle oscensieces ob _ 1 5 16 23 24 8 16 12 
Depression. ......sseeeeeeesecees _ _ 2 7 10 12 4 7 6 
Wierwats\ nie eee Sabon IRC AO est dOuU — _ 1 8 2 2 1 2 2 

All Othersinccudesscieetiees chee’ 62 187 271 192 167 139 175 138 156 
Mental deficiency.......-.-++++ 58 169 235 158 112 69 183 109 121 
Alcoholism (incl. psychotics)... _ _ —_ 6 25 a7 15 10°.) 
Eipilepsy......cecseececssscvcece 8 10 15 16 12 8 11 10 11 

————anl 

Motals: | Ahad. oh -o5eee< ok 64 192 313 410 674 993 439 391 415 

! 

1 Includes ages not stated. 2 Comprises schizophrenia, manic depressive psychosis, involutional melan- 
cholia, paranoia and paranoid states. 3 Includes other diagnoses not specified below. \ 


Of the 5,387 patients with respiratory tuberculosis on the books of tuberculosis institu- | 
tions at the end of 1961, 63 p.c. were males. Males outnumbered females in all age groups’ 
except for the ages from 0 to 19 years. The peak frequency for men (1,116) occurred in the 
40-59 age group, and for women (688) in the 20-39 age group. The male rate rose steadily 
up to 60 years while the female rate, following somewhat the same pattern, showed a. 


decline in age group 40-59. The over-40 male rates were much higher than those for the, 
younger male age groups. 4 
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16.—Diagnoses of Patients on the Books of Reporting Tuberculosis Hospitals, by Age 
Group and Sex, as at Dec. 31, 1961 


Nore.—Figures include patients in 66 tuberculosis hospitals and patients in tuberculosis units in general hospitals 
but exclude tubercular patients in mental hospitals. 


Age Group 
Diagnosis Total! 
0-14 | 15-19 | 20-39 | 40-69 | 60+ 


NumsBers 

Respiratory tuberculosis. ...05.2...006scscccssevecevecues M. 336 126 788 | 1,116} 1,003 3,379 
F. 346 143 688 475 353 2,008 
With occupational disease of lung........................ M. 1 — — 30 31 - 

Kr: — = — _— 1 
stantial Onary, ic osc. bobs siiecine cc eititegero te evince deen M. 28 34 146 144 107 462 
F. 54 46 176 94 49 420 
Moderately advanced pulmonary..............-00.00005 M. 18 51 307 425 380 1,183 
F. 22 59 281 191 158 711 
Bariadvanced. pulmonary; «4 «<<! 4024 «urbles dee cieeieecee M. 7 24 304 492 456 1,288 
‘ F. 9 20 205 185 140 561 
Other and unspecified pulmonary..................000.. M. 10 5 6 6 12 39 
F. 16 2 6 1 1 26 
Pleurisy with or without effusion..............6....000. M. 14 7 24 19 15 79 
F, 8 7 16 4 4 39 
BBA AEINECUION accconciGaa sesntanatavtcucoretomecc: c.: M. 251 4 — _ 1 256 
F. 219 8 2 _ _ 229 
TIE. cap Saat ia eRe eR aa aes AME Rete s vets M. 7 1 ne _ 1 10 
F. 18 1 2 — _— 21 
Meberculosis, other {Orms.,.........4¢oee0sinersieevadeesace M. 48 19 80 58 39 244 
F. 56 24 60 39 22 202 

Rates PER 100,000 Poputation 

Respiratory tuberculosis................0seceeseeseceeeee M.) 10.5 17.1 31.4 58.8 | 103.7 36.4 
q F. 11.3 19.9 27.6 25.8 34.1 22.0 
With occupational disease of lung........................ M. _ — = 1.6 3 4 0.7 
Benscnelen lin OAT Wis cc02 crash cel osna dh cvzac ete cesusad sion M. 0.9 4.6 5.8 7.6 1d 5.0 
F. 1.8 6.4 viel S.i 4.7 4.6 
Moderately advanced pulmonary..................0.--. M. 0.6 6.9 12.2 22.4 39.3 12.7 
F. 0.7 8.2 11.3 10.4 15.3 7.8 
Beradvanced pulmonary. oes. cs snesciecasoacevie cence M. 0.2 3.3 1b 25.9 47.1 13.9 
F. 0.3 2.8 8.2 10.0 13.5 6.1 
Other and unspecified pulmonary..................000-. M. 0.3 0.7 0.2 0.3 1.2 0.4 
y, 0.5 0.3 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.3 
Pleurisy with or without effusion........................ M. 0.4 0.9 1.0 1.0 1.6 0.9 
0.3 1.0 0.6 0.2 0.4 0.4 
7.9 0.5 _ _ 0.1 2.8 
7.2 Lol 0.1 _ = 2.5 
0.2 0.1 — _ 0.1 0.1 
0.6 0.1 0.1 =— — 0.2 
1.5 2.6 3.2 3.1 4.0 2.6 
1.8 3.3 2.4 2.1 2.1 2.2 


1 Includes ages not known. 


Subsection 2.—Notifiable Diseases and Other Health Statistics* 


In addition to the administrative, or non-morbidity, type of hospital statistics dealt 
vith on pp. 276-287, health statistics collected nationally include series on notifiable 
liseases and illness among federal civil servants; these are dealt with briefly below. 

} 

__ Notifiable Diseases.—In terms of number of new cases, the major infectious diseases 
‘eportable on a national basis were, in 1961, the venereal diseases, scarlet fever and strep- 
ococcal sore throat, and infectious and serum hepatitis. 


___ Higher incidence of the reportable venereal diseases (combined ) occurred in the Yukon 
ond the Northwest Territories and in all provinces except Newfoundland, Nova Scotia 


* Prepared in the Public Health Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


| 
| 
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and New Brunswick. In Newfoundland the level of venereal infections was the lowest 
since that province entered Confederation—283 cases, or a case-rate of 61.8 per 100,000 
population. The largest number of cases (3,880) occurred in British Columbia, but the 
rate per 100,000 population in that province (238.2) was lower than those of the Yukon, 
the Northwest Territories and Manitoba. Among the reportable types of venereal disease, 
gonorrhoea accounted for 87.7 p.c. of total cases nationally, and for 94.5 p.c. of cases in 
British Columbia. 

Although the incidence of scarlet fever and streptococcal sore throat continued at a 
high level relative to other notifiable diseases, the 12,765 cases reported in 1961 represented 
a 40.0-p.c. decline from the 1960 total. The decrease in cases was common to all provinces 
and most marked, in percentage terms, in Quebec. Provincially, the highest case-rate was 
Prince Edward Island’s 1,284.8, which was more than 17 times the national average of 70.0 
cases per 100,000 population. 

The number of cases of infectious and serum hepatitis increased from 6,314 in 1960 to 
12,381 in 1961. Higher incidence in comparison with the previous year was recorded in 
every four-week period of 1961, and all provinces were affected to a greater or lesser degree. 

From a 1960 record high of 3,279 cases, the incidence of dysentery declined in 1961 by 
6.9 p.c. to 3,053 cases. The latter were fairly evenly divided between bacillary dysentery 
and the miscellaneous classification, which covers such conditions as dysenteric diarrhoea 
and haemorrhagic dysentery. Only 12 cases of amoebic dysentery, a fairly uncommon ~ 
form, were reported. 

A nation-wide decline in the incidence of paralytic poliomyelitis was also noted in 1961. 
The numbers of cases (189) and the rate per 100,000 population (1.0) approximated the 
previous low levels established in 1957. 


17.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 
Population, 1958-61 


Tnter Cases Rates per 100,000 Population 
national Disease — ‘i 
List No. 195s: | 1959 | 19602 | 19612 || 1958 | 1959: | 19602 | 19612 

No No No. No | 
044| Brucellosis (undulant fever)... 113 120 142 109 0.7 0.8 0.9 0.6 | 
764|Diarrhoea of the newborn, | 

Epidemic! . ck Pyles alee eleistes« 2 = 3 92 72 81 3 0.5 0.7 (5/3 
055|Diphtheria....0....... 0.256. 66 38 55 93 0.4 0.2 0.3 0.5 | 
045, 046, 048|Dysentery!............-02-0+ 1,562 | 1,416 | 3,279 | 3,053 9.2 Sil | 18h4 16.7 | 
‘ 1046) Amoebic. 0. fei. e eG see oes 8 2 12 5 5 5 0d | 
045) Bacillary...........cceeee es 1,553 1,238 2,640 1,479 9.0 Tok 14.8 8p | 
2,.0| Encephalitis, infectious.......- 3 15 9 1 3 0.1 0.1 5 

049.0, O42-13]\Food poisoning. ......--. +++. 3 347 | 1,216} 1,288] 3 4.9| 10.4| 10.7 | 
092, N998.5|Hepatitis, infectious (includ- +) 
ing serum hepatitis)........- 4,515 4,728 6,314 | 12,381 26.5 27,1 35.4 67.9. 
080.2, 082.1|Meningitis, viral or aseptic.... Pd 896 694 411 Ag 5.1 6.0 3.5 
057|Meningococcal infections...... 283 201 158 120 eg de 4 0.9 0.7 | 
766|Pemphigus neonatorum (im- | 
petigo of the newborn)...... 3 5 7 13 3 5 0.1 Oar 4 

056|Pertussis (whooping cough)...} 6,982 7,259 | 5,992 | 5,478 40.7 41.6 33.6 30.0 
080.0, 080.1|Poliomyelitis, paralytic....... 249 | 1,886 909 189 1.5 10.8 5.1 1.0 
050, 051|Scarlet fever and streptococcal 
SOLO throatins vn «clio steerer 11,118 | 23,413 | 21,251 | 12,765 65.3 | 184.2] 119.3 70.0 
040, 041|Typhoid and paratyphoid i 

PeViSTh). NAL ee soe. gine 304 544 335 266 1.8 Sel 1.9 1.5 

020-039] Venereal diseases*...........-+ 17,086 | 16,978 | 17,834 | 18,777 || 100.2 97.34) eh OO i 103.0 
030-035| Gonorrhoea.......--...+++++ 15,040 | 14,826 | 15,661 | 16, 463 88.2 85.0 87.9 90.3. 

020-029] Syphilis..........--..0.255 2,038 2,144 2,168 2,811 12.0 12.8 12.2 12.7 

1 Excludes the Northwest Territories. 2 Includes venereal diseases only for Northwest Territories. 

3 Not reportable. 4 Includes other cases and cases where type not specified. 5 Less than 0.05 per! 


100,000 population. | 
| 


‘ 
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18.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 Population, 
by Province, 1961 


Inter- 
national Disease Nfld. |P.E.I.)N.S.|N.B.|Que./Ont.|Man.|Sask.|Alta./B.C. Yukon|N.W.T. 
List No. 
NumseEr or Cases 
044) Brucellosis (undulantfever)| — — ee 61 9} 29 6 2 2,0 — 
764| Diarrhoea of the newborn, 
epidemics Ans. Shaan: _ 1} 33) —}| — 1 12 1; — 35] — 
055) Diphtheria fe coke ci 1} — —}| — 45 2 16 9 19 i _ 
045, 046, 048) Dysentery?............... 4 16}1,042 41 152) 443) 347 56} 177} 808 4 
046} Amoebic... R oemeen | Mee — 1; —|] — 6) — 3} — 2 — 
045). Bacillary.........0.0.5. _ 16 48 4| 168) 487) 843 63) 115) 807 4 
082.0|Encephalitis, infectious....| — 1 —{| —| — 1 —;— 1) — — 
M18. Mg. 3|}Food poisoning........... 13} — | 149] 5] 4321 1! 41} 36] gz] 524 1 


092, N998.5}Hepatitis, infectious (in- 
cluding serum hepatitis) 618 141]1,821] 181]1,544/3,009]1,470] 849]1,006]1,677 65 
080.2, 082.1|Meningitis, viral or aseptic 24 1 27 1 8 8} 82] 100 
057|Meningococeal infections. . ri 1 6 2 16} 50 6} «16 1 15) — 
766| Pemphigus neonatorum 


(impetigo of the newborn)| — 1) —|] —] — 1 1} — —| 12) — 
056] Pertussis (whooping cough) 362 264) 311 12/2, 117/1,829 OF P47 Sib 21217 = 
080.0, 080.1|Poliomyelitis, paralytic. . 9 — 1 1} 115) 23) — 7, 26 7 — 
050, 051|Scarlet fever and strepto- 
coccal sore throat....... 196] 1,349]1,597 55} 866/3,073] 144/1,737]1,673/2,068 2 
040, 041)Typhoid and paratyphoid 
Hover Ress. hercine. noe 8} — 11 41 159) 25 2 10 19 28 


020-039] Venereal diseases? 283 33) 379) 310}3,447/3,276)2, 249/1, 72412, 853/3, 880 “200 “143 
030-035} Gonorrhoea..... 276 30| 349} 286|2,745)2, 361)2, 178|1, 528|2, 712|3, 666! 194 138 
020-029] Syphilis................ 7 8} 30; 241 702, 9141 711 186| 140] 214 6 6 


Rates PER 100,000 PopuLation 


044) Brucellosis (undulantfever)| — — —-}— 1.2) 0.0) 3.0) 056) 0.20.1 — 
764| Diarrhoea of the newborn, 
\» PDIGOLNIC I 8 orasievaseous scouts _ 1.0) 4.5, —] — 1 1.3 ie are | ee 
| 055]Diphtheria............... 0.2) — —| —]| 0.9 leh Bey) eee rapa 3 
_ 045, 046, 048) Dysentery?............... 0.9) 15.2)141.4) 0.7) 2.9) 7.1) 37.6] 6.1] 13.3] 49.6 26.7 
O4GIIE AimoebIG.. Jsseic;e.<-cn.0ie Sor = _ ON iS a ORT 02 She Nheron || 
O4b ee Bacillary: tyes <c<ceseaicts — 15.2| 6.6] 0.7) 2.9| 7.0| 87.2] 6.7] 8.6] 18.8 26.7 
| 082.0|Encephalitis, infectious....| — 1 —}—| — 1 —/} —] 0.1) — — 
j Oa-0, 042-1.) \ Food poisdning........... 2.8] — | 20.2} 0.8) 8.2] 1] 4.4] 3.9] 6.51 92.21 6.7 
| 092, N998.5|Hepatitis, infectious (in- 
t cluding serum hepatitis)| 134.9] 134.3/247.1] 30.3] 29.4] 48.31159.4 91.8) 75.5}102.9} 433.3 
080.2, 082.1)Meningitis, viral or aseptic} 5.2 1 See) 2.8 1 0.91 079) 6.2) 6.1 7 
057| Meningococcal infections. .. 1.5 1.0) eS 40-3) Oss) 102Sh 0.7) Sie7| 10:1| O,ok — 
766| Pemphigus neonatorum 
| (impetigo of the newborn)| — 1) —/| —|] — 1 0.1 Sy =F OT 
| 056] Pertussis (whooping cough)| 79.0] 251.4] 42.2] 2.0] 40.3] 29.3) 1.0] 5.1 23.6) 13.0) — 
| 080.0, 080.1) Poliomyelitis, paralytic. . 2.0) — O51) 0.2 |) 2. 2) OA ——- [502 Si082,.01) OLA li a 
050,051)Scarlet fever and strepto- 
cea! sore throat....... 42.8/1,284.8/216.7] 9.2} 16.5] 49.4] 15.6/137.8]125.6/126.9] 13.3 
040,041/Typhoid and paratyphoid 
BEV OU os cits cine adore niae 1.7) — LOW WOT Sol Ona Ocoee) T.4l az oa 
| 020-039] Venerea] diseases?......... 61.8) 31.4) 51.4) 51.8) 65.5) 52.5/243. 9/186. 4/214. 2/238. 2 1,333.3) 621.7 
030-035] Gonorrhoea............. 60.3) 28.6) 47.4) 47.8] 52.2| 37.9|236.2|165.21203.6|225.0 1,293.3) 600.0 
020-029} Syphilis................ 1.6 2.9) 4.1) 4.0] 13.3) 14.7| 7.7) 21.1) 10.6] 13.1 40.0) 21.7 
| 
1 Not reportable. 2 Includes other cases and cases where type not specified. 3 Less than 0.05 per 


| 100,000 population. 


Illness in the Federal Civil Service.—A study of the incidence and duration of illness 
among federal civil servants is made annually from data supplied by medical certificates, 
which are required for all absences of more than three days at one time and for absence of 
‘any duration after seven days of casual leave have been taken. During the calendar year 


1961, of an estimated 145,300 civil servants covered by Civil Service Leave Regulations, 
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48,263 reported ill by medical certificate. The number of new illnesses, as certified by 
medical certificate, was 74,542, somewhat higher than the 70,243 reported for 1960. Simi- 
larly, the number of days of completed illnesses increased to 1,034,593 in 1961 from the 
990,804 reported for 1960. Other relevant statistics for 1961 indicate that, on the average, 
7.5 working days were lost through illness by each employee, including 4.9 days of certified 
and 2.6 days of casual sick leave. 


Several rates related to sickness absenteeism were calculated from the 1961 survey, 
based on the number of certified illnesses that occurred at some time during the year but 
not necessarily completed during the same year. These illnesses totalled 76,505. The 
severity rate or average number of calendar days per illness was 13.5 and the average num- 
ber of working days was 9.3. The frequency rate or the average number of illnesses per 
100 employees was 52.7. In addition, for each working day during the year, about two of 
every 100 civil servants were absent on certified sick leave. 


19.—Rates per 1,000 Employees of Illnesses and Days of Ilness for Federal Civil Servants, 
by Cause, 1961 


(Certified sick leave only) 


Rates per 
International 1,00¢ Employees 
List Cause 
Number Tlinesses Days of 


2 ee ee 


No. No. 


001-138 | Infective and parasitic diseases..........s+ee seen sees eres reese seen reeess 13.5 263.0 
140-239 | Neoplasms .......-02+-cceecsceeseadee cer peceneeseseneaceneeccenensasine 8.6 295.7 
240-289 | Allergic, endocrine system, metabolic, and nutritional diseases......-.-- 9.3 149.9 
990-299 | Diseases of the blood and blood-forming organs..........+seeeeeeee seers i vs 35.5 
300-326 Mental, psychoneurotic, and personality GiISOT GETS. soecs ches ae 16.8 489.4 
330-398 Diseases of the nervous system and sense organs... ia 20.6 324.8 
400-468 Diseases of the circulatory system..........-++ 28.6 932.4 
470-527 Diseases of the respiratory system . 213.8 1,580.2 
530-587 | Diseases of the digestive system.... =a 74.9 1,026.1 
590-637 | Diseases of the genito-urinary SySteM.........+-+:esereneee sear eee e teres 24.9 392.7 
640-689 | Deliveries and complications of pregnancy, childbirth, and the puer- 
PETHULDN tote ye dite fie diatans. ype sete ataOye) nie lars of etoinls os] s.nyrisio\e vi0ic)-\eseieieiela\sisi-te ey pA By | 
690-716 | Diseases of the skin and cellular tissue.......-.+-++eeeeeeeeeseerereeeees 14.6 163.1 
720-749 | Diseases of the bones and organs of movement. ......--++sseeeeeeereees 32.5 524.6 
750-759 | Congenital malformationS..........1e+ssseseceeteeeceser ress eereecreses 0.5 18.6 
780-795 | Symptoms, senility, and ill-defined conditions......  ..«.++++-+++se+++: 24.4 281.6 
N800-N999 | Accidents, poisonings, and violence.......+++++sseeeeeseeeeseerseeeeeees 87.4 584.7 
Totals, All Wlmesses.......... 2. cece ence nee eens ee eee e cern eer es 526.5 7,096.1 


PART II.—PUBLIC WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Responsibility for social welfare is shared by all levels of government. Comprehensive 


: 


income-maintenance measures such as old age security and family allowances, and programs — 


such as unemployment insurance and the National Employment Service where nation-wide 
co-ordination is required, are administered federally. Substantial federal aid is given to — 


\ 


the provinces in meeting the costs of public assistance. The Federal Government also — 


provides services for special groups such as veterans, Indians, Eskimos and immigrants. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare is generally responsible for federal | 
welfare matters; the Departments of Veterans Affairs, Citizenship and Immigration, and | 
Northern Affairs and National Resources also operate programs for specific groups. The — 
Unemployment Insurance Commission is responsible for the operation of unemployment | 
insurance and the National Employment Service. * | 

Administration of welfare services is primarily the responsibility of the provinces but | 
the provision of services is often assumed by local authorities, generally with financial aid i 
from the province. 


Ears 
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Section 1.—Federal Government Programs 


Subsection 1.—Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act of 1944 is designed to assist in providing equal oppor- 
tunity for all Canadian children. The allowances do not involve a means test and are 
paid from the federal Consolidated Revenue Fund. They do not constitute taxable income 
but there is a smaller income tax exemption for children eligible for allowances. 


Allowances are payable in respect of every child under the age of 16 years who was 
born in Canada, or who has been a resident of the country for one year, or whose father or 
mother was domiciled in Canada for three years immediately prior to the birth of the child. 
Payment is made by cheque each month, normally to the mother, although any person who 
substantially maintains the child may be paid the allowance on his behalf. Allowances are 
paid at the monthly rate of $6 for each child under 10 years of age and $8 for each child 
aged 10 or over but under 16 years. If the allowances are not spent for the purposes out- 
lined in the Act, payment may be discontinued or made to some other person or agency on 
behalf of the child. Allowances are not payable for any child who fails to comply with 
provincial school regulations or on behalf of a girl who is married and under 16 years of age. 
The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare through 
regional offices located in each provincial capital. A Regional Director for the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories is located at Ottawa. 


The Federal Government pays family assistance, at the rates applicable for family 
allowances, for each child under 16 years of age resident in Canada and supported by an 
immigrant who has landed for permanent residence in Canada, or by a Canadian returned 
to Canada to reside permanently. The assistance, which is payable monthly and for a 
maximum period of one year, is not payable for a child eligible for family allowances. 


1.—Family Allowances Statistics, by pea Year Ended Mar. 31, 1962 with Totals for 
958-62 


Nor.—Provincial figures for each year from the inception of the Act to 1961 are given in the corresponding 
table of previous Year Books, beginning with the 1947 edition. 


a a 
SSS a ES ST 


Families Children Average Average Net 
: Receiving for Whom umber of Allowance! Total 

Province or Territory Allowance Allowance Children |_————-—————_—_| Allowances 

in Paid in per Family Per Per Paid during 

March March in March Family Child Fiscal Year 

No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Newfoundland................ 65,705 204, 855 3.12 20.87 6.69 16,336, 849 
Prince Edward Island......... 14,190 39,931 2.81 18.98 6.74 3,204,881 
STOW a Scotia l. ...025%.. oodese tad 105, 868 271,036 2.56 17.14 6.70 21,623,655 
New Brunswick............... 83,014 239,340 2.88 19.41 6.73 19,222,615 
OREO re ob csiar. dae diersse « das 739, 126 1,976,677 2.67 17.96 6.71 157,712,911 
BACON to ccceccosccadec 929,461 2,133,116 2.29 15.32 6.68 168,442,100 
BETLOB A oe oie cisis-s 5-5 sse:asecasdiaye 132,338 315, 238 2.38 15.94 6.69 25, 065, 334 
Saskatchewan................. 131,975 329, 681 2.50 16.70 6.69 26,313,109 
BUOLGA ee elcicie conc cniee soe ae 204,698 496,712 2.43 16.13 6.65 38,928,125 
British Columbia............. 236, 646 538,934 2.28 15.24 6.69 42,687,279 
on and Northwest Terri- 

DOMES iets eee wares eet 6,296 16,767 2.66 17.04 6.40 1,244,335 
WaHadae2.ssie ss. 1962 2,649,317 6,562, 287 2.48 16.58 6.69 520,781,193 
1961 2,602,930 6,397,134 2.46 16.42 6.68 506,191,647 
1960 2,551, 264 6,219, 989 2.44 16.27 6.67 491,214,359 
1959 2,492,581 6,035, 256 2.42 16.15 6.67 474,787,068 
1958 2,406, 734 5, 796,380 2.41 16.08 6.68 437,886,560 


aerate ai Ee NT gb IN oe DY ee ER ne eke 
1 Based on gross payment for March. 
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Subsection 2.—Old Age Security 


The Old Age Security Act of 1951, as amended, provides a universal pension of $65 
a month payable by the Federal Government to all persons aged 70 or over, subject to a 
residence qualification. To qualify for pension a person must have resided in Canada, for 
ten years immediately preceding its commencement or, if absent during that period, must 
have been actually present in Canada prior to it for double any period of absence and 
must have resided in Canada at least one year immediately preceding commencement of 
pension. Payment of pension may be continued for any period of residence outside 
Canada if the pensioner has resided in Canada for at least 25 years after attaining the 
age of 21 or, if he has not, it may be continued for six consecutive months exclusive of 
the month of departure from Canada. The program is administered by the Department 
of National Health and Welfare through regional offices located in each provincial capital. 


The pension is financed on the pay-as-you-go method through a 3-p.c. sales tax, a 3- 
p.c. tax on corporation income and, subject to a limit of $90 a year, a 3-p.c. tax on taxable 
personal income. Yields from these taxes are paid into the Old Age Security Fund; if they 
are insufficient to meet the pension payments, temporary loans or grants are made from 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


2.—Operations of the Old Age Security Fund, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958-62 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Revenue— 
Salesita xn.atardsaa neaeteniiaiaioe 175,792,442 | 173,622,697 | 270,000,055 | 270,231,478 | 284,879,239 
Corporation income tax..........-.-. 60, 664, 000 55,328,000 91,336,000 | 103,500,000 | 100,125,000 
Individual income tax.............+- 135,001,000 | 146,350,000 | 185,550,000 | 229,400,000 | 258,950,000 
Grant from Consolidated Revenue 
N01 Repay ee ae momeneusae etree Hneane 102,401,662 | 183,979,162 — — — 
Loan from Consolidated Revenue 
under. eee ere oreo uae ta _— — 28,000,991 — — 
Totals, Revenue..........-..++ 473,859,104 | 559,279,858 | 574,887,046 | 603,131,478 | 643,954, 239 
Expenditure— 
Benefit: paymentsha. ack eae rele oi: 473,859,104 | 559,279,858 | 574,887,046 | 592,413,283 | 625,107,804 
Excess of Revenue over Benefit Pay- 
HIODUS? «10 Sosrthe Saye seaside eee = amar — _— _ 10,718,1951| 18,846, 4352 
1 Applied to repayment of loan from Consolidated Revenue Fund, leaving a net loan of $17,282,796. 2 Of 


this sum, $17,282,796 was applied to repayment of loan from Consolidated Revenue Fund, leaving a balance in the 
Old Age Security Fund, Mar. 31, 1962, of $1,563,639. 


Persons in receipt of old age assistance (see p. 295) who reach age 70 are automatically 
transferred to old age security. Others make application to the regional offices. Recipients 
of old age security who are in need may receive supplementary aid under general assistance 
programs in the provinces. Where the amount of aid is determined through an individual 
assessment of need, which takes the recipient’s requirements and resources into considera- 
tion, the Federal Government may share in it under the Unemployment Assistance Act. 
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3.—Old Age Security Statistics, by Broyince, Ment Ended Mar. 31, 1962 with Totals for 
6: 


Norse.—Provincial figures for each year from the inception of the Act to 1961 are given in the corresponding table 
of previous Year Books beginning with the 1952-53 edition. 


Net Net 
. Pensioners Pensions . . Pensioners Pensions 
Province in March | Paid during Province or Territory in March | Paid during 
Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
No. $ No. $ 
Newfoundland.............. 17,801 11,947,626 || British Columbia.......... 117,815 79,622,315 
Prince Edward a haces 7,603 5,151,999 || Yukon and Northwest 
42,572 28, 895, 584 Rerrivtoness yd moran 656 439 , 865 
31,316 21,291,111 _— 
196,827 | 131,711,372 Canada............ 1962 927,590 | 625,107,804 
335,339 226,065,413 1961 904,906 592,413, 283 
56,567 38,085, 361 1960 876,410 574,887,046 
Saskatchewan. ... 58, 436 39, 621,029 1959 854, 284 559,279,858 
Alberta 62,658 42,276,129 1958 827,560 | 473,859,103 


Subsection 3.—Other Federal Government Programs 


Unemployment Insurance and National Employment Service.—In 1940, by 
an amendment to the British North America Act, the Federal Government was given 
jurisdiction in the field of unemployment insurance and the Unemployment Insurance Act 
was passed establishing a national system of unemployment insurance which is outlined 
in Chapter XVI. 


The National Employment Service is operated in conjunction with the unemployment 
insurance scheme. Statistics of positions offered and placements made are given in Chapter 
XVI. 


Prairie Farm Assistance.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act is administered by the 
Department of Agriculture; a description of the legislation is given in Chapter IX. 


Welfare Services for Indians and Eskimos.—Indians and Eskimos benefit as other 
Canadians under the federal income maintenance programs, but welfare services are 
administered by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration and the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources, respectively, with some provincial participation. 
This topic is covered in the Population Chapter (pp. 189-191). 


Section 2.—Federal-Provincial Programs 


Subsection 1.—Old Age Assistance 


The Old Age Assistance Act of 1951, as amended, provides for federal reimbursement 
to the provinces for assistance to persons aged 65 or over who are in need and who have 
resided in Canada for at least ten years or who, if absent from Canada during this period, 
have been present in Canada prior to the commencement of the ten-year period for double 
any period of absence. On reaching age 70 a pensioner is transferred to old age security. 
The federal contribution may not exceed 50 p.c. of $65 a month or of the assistance paid, 
whichever is less. The province administers the program and, within the limits of the 
federal Act, may fix the amount of assistance payable, the maximum income allowed and 
other conditions of eligibility. All provinces use a maximum payment of $65 a month 
and the income limits set out below. 


For an unmarried person, total income allowed, including assistance, may not exceed 
$1,140 a year. Fora married couple it may not exceed $1.980 a year or, when the spouse is 
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blind within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, $2,340 a year. Assistance is not paid 
to a person receiving an old age security pension or an allowance under the Blind Persons 
Act, the Disabled Persons Act, or the War Veterans Allowance Act. 

Recipients of old age assistance who are in need may receive supplementary aid under 
general assistance programs in the provinces. Where the amount of aid is determined 
through an individual assessment of need, which takes the recipient’s requirements and 
resources into consideration, the Federal Government may share in it under the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act. 


4.—Old Age Assistance Statistics, by Ber ces Year Ended Mar. 31, 1962 with Totals for 
=62 


Nore.—Provincial figures for each year from the inception of the Act to 1961 are given in the corresponding table 
of previous Year Books, beginning with the 1952-53 edition. 


Recipients eras Pe P.C. of es Federal 

: . . mount o} ecipients to overnment 

Province or Territory of elon Monthly Population | Contribution 

Assistance Age 65-69 during Year 

No. $ $ 

Newfoundland... S52S: fae cota cette cane tate atetetelesetnens 5,184 52.421 52.90 1,672,510 
Prince Edward Island 897 49.072 24.92 248,608 
Noval Scotia s.; «yrs ve. ess 5, 248 51,762 24.64 1,569,348 
New Brunswick...........- 5,421 62.422 33.46 1,760,484 
QO OE a. i cware aeinele my at efere 34,615 50.842 28.94 10,896, 302 
Ontaria Were ao tiecerenee 22,868 58.242 12.54 6,903,031 
Manitobs!c.asaereries -esksuei 5,082 62.112 18.09 1,652,229 
Saskatchewan............-. 5,760 50.472 20.79 1,761,661 
‘Aller taianstion see eceor een As 6,494 50.082 20.23 2,000, 956 
British Columbia.......... 7,189 51.641 14.32 2,283,927 
Yukon Territory......... 46 54.392 23.00 15,507 
Northwestrlerritories:. \cis.casaaleeis nasi haar las tee 140 53. 833 46.67 46,021 
(Canadaspacccaassaconsendonscenrinceeres 1962 98,944 53.874 20.14 30,810,585 
1961 100,184 50.56 20.57 30,657,396 
1960 98,773 50.74 20.57 30,349,393 
1959 97,836 50.97 20.64 30, 207,284 
1958 92,484 52.19 19.78 24,961,383 

1 The increase in the maximum assistance rate from $55 to $65 a month was effective in these provinces from 

Apr. 1, 1962. 2 The effective date for the increase from $55 to $65 a month in the maximum assistance rate 

was Feb. 1, 1962 in these jurisdictions but not all of them had made the adjustments by Mar. 31, 1962. 3 The 

effective date of the increase from $55 to $65 a month in the maximum assistance rate was July 1, 1962. 4 The 


average monthly assistance was $61.09 for June 1962, the first month for which an average based on the maximum of 
$65 a month was computed. 


Subsection 2.—Allowances for Blind Persons 


The Blind Persons Act of 1951, as amended, provides for federal reimbursement to 


the provinces for allowances to blind persons aged 18 or over who are in need and who 


have resided in Canada for at least ten years. The federal contribution may not exceed 
75 p.c. of $65 a month or of the allowance paid, whichever is less. The province admin- 
isters the program and, within the limits of the federal Act, may fix the amount of allowance 
payable and the maximum income allowed. All provinces use a maximum payment of 
$65 a month and the income limits set out below. 


To qualify for an allowance a person must meet the required definition of blindness 
and have resided in Canada for ten years immediately preceding commencement of allow- 
ance or, if absent from Canada during this period, must have been present in Canada prior 
to its commencement for a period equal to double any period of absence. For an unmarried 
person, total income including the allowance may not exceed $1,380 a year; for a person 
with no spouse but with one or more dependent children, $1,860; for a married couple, 
$2,340. When the spouse is also blind, income of the couple may not exceed $2,460. 
Allowances are not payable to a person receiving assistance under the Old Age Assistance 
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Act, an allowance under the Disabled Persons Act or the War Veterans Allowance Act, 
a pension under the Old Age Security Act or a pension for blindness under the Pensions Act. 


Recipients of blindness allowances who are in need may receive supplementary aid 
under general assistance programs in the provinces. Where the amount of aid is determined 
through an individual assessment of need, which takes the recipient’s requirements and 
resources into consideration, the Federal Government may share in it under the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act. 


5.—Statistics of Allowances for the Blind, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1962 with Totals 
for 1958-62 


Norr.—Provincial figures for each year from the inception of the Act to 1961 are given in the corresponding table 
of previous Year Books beginning with the 1952-53 edition. 


Average P.C. of Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients overnment 
Province or Territory in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Allowance Age 20-69 Year 
No. $ $ 

BENE ROUOIALC ot Scr ieh sare cote Cele oe tose tae. ne 429 54.401 0.204 208,816 
Prince Edward Island 80 63.1382 0.157 40,168 
Mponarscotia © tee. Aic ht. o oe town 771 63.742 0.205 386,325 
BeweOruns wick cick. necreoeelneioaws 697 64.242 0.241 349, 237 
DRONE AA ca fra lesnscsis. nan cee. cle 2,901 53.592 0.104 1,412,002 
PRERTIO MN ttt Cl, ae toes hoe 1,846 57.942 0.053 836, 687 
BMbaiRCObE et Oh AS. ask vada ee eee 378 62.932 0.076 188, 335 
PRSKATCH EWAN vi535 5 6(o-0 acsvs 1s sfeiajeietere wresbiale « 406 53.032 0.085 193,308 
OES yg seit ly ai atladagie as piled ce 454 53.172 0.063 222,545 
British Columbia 563 53.471 0.062 270,365 
PRG AYMOTTIGOLY os. of<15 46 0.6.4 are porsieiscetcies She 3 55.002 0.036 1,485 
Northwest Territories 45 52.113 0.372 20,580 
EASIR OR a sc cobras diitaiasoa nde e unc ninshen aoe 1962 8,573 56.784 0.087 4,129,852 
1961 8,642 52.97 0.089 4,161,833 

1960 8,671 53.05 0.090 4,197,087 

1959 8,747 53.15 0.092 4,235,131 

1958 8,400 54.02 0.090 3,575, 724 


1 The increase in the maximum rate of allowance from $55 to $65 a month was effective in these provinces from 


Apr. 1, 1962. ? The effective date for the increase from $55 to $65 a month in the maximum rate of allowance 
was Feb. 1, 1962 in these jurisdictions but not all of them had made the adjustments by Mar. 31, 1962. 3 The 
effective date of the increase from $55 to $65 a month in the maximum rate of allowance was July 1, 1962. 4The 


average monthly allowance was $62.65 for June 1962, the first month for which an average based on the maximum of 
$65 a month was computed. 


Subsection 3.—Allowances for Disabled Persons 


The Disabled Persons Act of 1954, as amended, provides for federal reimbursement 
to the provinces for allowances paid to permanently and totally disabled persons aged 18 
or over who are in need and who have resided in Canada for at least ten years immediately 
preceding commencement of allowance or, if absent from Canada during this period, have 
been present in Canada prior to its commencement for a period equal to double any period 
of absence. To qualify for an allowance a person must meet the definition of permanent 
and total disability set out in the Regulations to the Act which requires that a person 
must be suffering from a major physiological, anatomical or psychological impairment, 
verified by objective medical findings; the impairment must be one that is likely to continue 
_ indefinitely without substantial improvement and that will severely limit activities of normal 
living. The federal contribution may not exceed 50 p.c. of $65 a month or of the allowance 
_ paid, whichever is less. The province administers the program and, within the limits 
_ of the federal Act, may fix the amount of allowance payable, the maximum income allowed 
and other conditions of eligibility. All provinces use a maximum payment of $65 a month 
and the income limits set out in the following paragraph. 
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For an unmarried person, total income including the allowance may not exceed $1,140 
a year. For a married couple the limit is $1,980 a year except that if the spouse is blind 
within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, income of the couple may not exceed $2,340 
a year. Allowances are not paid to a person receiving an allowance under the Blind 
Persons Act or the War Veterans Allowance Act, assistance under the Old Age Assistance 
Act, a pension under the Old Age Security Act, or a mother’s allowance. 

The allowance is not payable to a patient in a mental institution or tuberculosis 
sanatorium. A recipient who is resident in a nursing home, an infirmary, a home for the 
aged, an institution for the care of incurables, or a private, charitable or public institution 
is eligible for the allowance only if the major part of the cost of his accommodation is 
being paid by himself or another individual. When a recipient is required to enter a public 
or private hospital, the allowance may be paid for no more than two months of hospitaliza- 
tion in a calendar year, excluding months of admission and release, but for the period that 
a recipient is in hospital for therapeutic treatment for his disability or rehabilitation, the 
allowance may continue to be paid. 

As in previous years, disabilities in the two medical classes—mental, psychoneurotic 
and personality disorders, and diseases of the nervous system and sense organs—were found 
to be the most prevalent among the persons becoming eligible for allowance in the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1962; diseases of the circulatory system was the third largest class. Mental 
deficiency, the most frequently occurring disability, accounted for over one quarter of all 
cases granted an allowance. 


Recipients of disability allowances who are in need may receive supplementary aid 
under general assistance programs in the province. Where the amount of aid is determined 
through an individual assessment of need, which takes the recipient’s requirements and 
resources into consideration, the Federal Government may share in it under the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act. 


6.—Statistics of Allowances for Disabled Persons, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1962 with 
Totals for 1958-62 


Nore.—Provincial figures for each year from the inception of the Act to 1961 are given in the corresponding table 
of previous Year Books beginning with the 1956 edition. 


= 


Average P.C. of Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province or Territory in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Allowance Age 20-69 Year 
No. $ $ 
Newiowndlands sancti acer tema ttt isiseiar suk 1,292 54,511 0.616 413,676 
Prince Eidward Island... #atiaeser 2-aterata detieie.n- saa 780 64.442 1.529 258,995 
Nova ‘Scotia vnc cteeis ate cetera ee ierelaratefoto stems ataiwttarrere.e iano of 2,776 64.02? 0.737 908, 644 
New BrunswiGl i outicemmtidstas iris er anciesio a bias 2,000 64.542 0.692 668,392 
(Olid accep EetmAaE ae cena te neane Tee sobs dee coms wats 22,528 54.092 0.806 7,460,933 
Ontario sete See Gas etait ae Ene Sietelatsictsrase et 13,762 63.472 0.394 4,503, 239 
Manitoba «5. ct toaniecacacalt tie bet ere india 1,447 64.042 0.290 477,942 
Saskatchewallee store eerincononie soe eect 1,502 54.332 0.315 489,505 
Albertina: ersc seme. gna eiaietantas ta staeqieekae  Sceiarse auatte 1,762 53.222 0.246 558 , 533 
BritishiColum bia sacs sec aneneice le eenbeareccmete 2,156 54.02! 0.239 685 , 428 
Yukon Wl erritory~ seen tte serhe eicnrercterelelare ele t «eis aietn ote 5 55.002 0.060 1,760 
Northwest. Territories) § sce icje- cued ot ninen any apes annie. 19 55.008 0.157 6,563 
Canadas... + tected secs taken 1962 50,029 58.074 0.509 16,433,611 
1961 50,650 53.80 0.522 16,385,829 
1960 49,889 53.86 0.520 16,050,514 
1959 48,040 53.84 0.508 15,330,368 
1958> 41,840 53.88 0.450 11,091, 664 
1 The increase in the maximum rate of allowance from $55 to $65 a month was effective in these provinces from 
Apr. 1, 1962. 2 The effective date for the increase from $55 to $65 a month in the maximum rate of allowance 
was Feb. 1, 1962 in these jurisdictions but not all of them had made the adjustments by Mar. 31, 1962. 3 The 
effective date of the increase from $55 to $65 a month in the maximum rate of allowance was July 1, 1962. 4 The 


average monthly allowance was $64.04 for June 1962, the first month for which an average based on the maximum of 
$65 a month was computed. 5 Excluding Yukon Territory. 
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Subsection 4.—Unemployment Assistance 


Unemployment assistance is a federal grant-in-aid program under which the Federal 
Government shares with the provinces and their municipalities the costs of general assist- 
ance. The general assistance programs in the various provinces are known by different 
names, such as social allowances, social aid, social assistance and general welfare assistance. 


Under the Unemployment Assistance Act 1956, as amended, the Federal Government 
may enter an agreement with any province to reimburse it for 50 p.c. of the unemployment 
assistance expenditures made by the province and its municipalities. All provinces and 
the two territories have signed agreements under the Act. The rates and conditions of 
assistance are determined by the province or municipality. Payments to both employable 
and unemployable persons who are unemployed and in need are shareable under the agree- 
ment as are the costs of maintaining persons in homes for special care (nursing homes or 
homes for the aged). The Federal Government shares in additional assistance paid to 
needy persons in receipt of old age security pensions, old age assistance, blind persons’ 
allowances, disabled persons’ allowances and unemployment insurance benefits, where the 
amount of the assistance paid is determined through an assessment both of the recipient’s 
basic requirements and of his financial resources. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1962, the Federal Government made payments for 
unemployment assistance amounting to $92,044,244. The federal share of assistance costs 
shown in Table 7, however, is based on payments for the months in which the assistance 
was actually given and, since claims may be submitted at any time within six months after 
the month to which they relate, the figures for each fiscal year include certain reimburse- 
ments made to the provinces after the end of that year. 


7.—Unemployment Assistance, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1962 with Totals for 1958-62 


Nore.—Provincial figures for each year from the inception of the Act to 1961 are given in the corresponding table 
of previous Year Books beginning with the 1957-58 edition. 


Federal Federal 
Share of Share of 
. Recipients! Unem- = p Recipients! nem- 
Province ie MM. Arak ployment Province or Territory tn pe a ployment 
Assistance Assistance 
Costs? Costs? 
No. $ No. $ 
Newfoundland.............. 59,1443 4,064,063 | British Columbia.......... 91,8163 15,965,364 
Prince Edward Island... .. 2,819 174,422 | Yukon Territory.. ........ 205 39,820 
Moya scotia.: ...s.. 025.0. 26, 2003 1,673,624 Northwest Territories...... 233 33,766 
New Brunswick............ 33,8413 1,526,972 a | ee 
‘ICE, a eee ee 253, 584 32,339,377 Canada............ 1962 703,739 87,831,749 
Petarlon. ers. ordi eee 123, 923 18,741, 458 1961 562,720 59, 707,964 
Manitoba's. os) sic. . vesechh 32,3483 4,285,212 1960 322,553 38,201, 087 
Saskatchewan.............. 44,4903 4,525,334 1959 297,760 30,849, 721 
Meeberta ren... ). eee 35, 1363 4,462,337 19584] 182,054 10,813,003 
1 Includes dependants. ? Payment figures shown are for the months to which the claims made under the 
program relate and include amounts paid to the provinces by the Federal Government after the end of the fiscal 
year. 3 Includes persons of a class formerly granted aid under a mothers’ allowances program. 4 Nine 


provinces only participating; al! provinces and territories were participating in the program in 1959. 


Subsection 5.—Fitness and Amateur Sport Program 


The Fitness and Amateur Sport Act, passed Sept. 25 and proclaimed Dec. 15, 1961, 
brought a new focus and impetus to the development of fitness in Canada and to efforts to 
raise levels of participation and proficiency in both competitive and non-competitive sports. 
The Act is administered by the Fitness and Amateur Sport Directorate in the Welfare 
_ Branch of the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


The new legislation provides for an annual $5,000,000 allocation “to encourage, pro- 
_ Mote and develop fitness and amateur sport’’. The program operates through three main 
channels. Grants are made to national organizations to assist national and international 
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aspects of the program, and to the provinces to develop and extend community effort. In 
addition, federal co-ordinating and developmental work is carried on by the department 
which works in close co-operation with other federal agencies concerned with different 
aspects of fitness and amateur sport. 


A 30-member National Advisory Council on Fitness and Amateur Sport was appointed 
in 1962 and, in addition, a federal-provincial committee, at the deputy minister level, is 
concerned with the federal-provincial aspects of the program. Through these two groups 
the Minister of National Health and Welfare is advised, both from the point of view of the 
private citizens of Canada and from that of the governments directly concerned with the 
program. Specialist committees of experts advise on technical aspects of the program as 
required. 


One of the main tasks to be undertaken under the new program is the building up of 
training courses for leaders, coaches and other professional personnel at the community 
level. The new Act bolsters and enlarges the emphasis already being given to this work by 
programs in operation in a number of provinces. Awards of scholarships, fellowships and 
bursaries will assist persons in undertaking professional studies in physical education, 
recreation and the medical aspects of fitness, which should do much to overcome acute 
shortages of trained personnel. 


The Act provides for aid to research on aspects of physical performance, such as the 
effects of activity on different age groups and the effects of different kinds of activity on 
physical development. Surveys of resources, of facilities and of personnel may also be 
assisted. The urgent need for new and greatly expanded informational material for both 
the expert and the public has long been recognized; through the new program, instructional 
material suitable to Canadian needs can be developed with the co-operative efforts of 
experts from across Canada. 


Provision is made for recognition of achievement in fitness and amateur sport activities 
through awards or citations. Also, the promotion and development of participation in 
national and international sport competitions will be assisted. Because of the ease with 
which it could be implemented, this aspect of the Act could receive early attention. In 
view of the high costs involved and the practically unlimited demand for new sports and 
recreational facilities, this type of assistance is restricted to the construction of national or 
provincial training centres serving large areas. The major vehicle for federal aid to con- 
struction of local sports and recreational facilities is the municipal winter works program 
administered by the Department of Labour. 


The groundwork of the program was laid during the first year of operation when 
$230,000 was expended on grants to organizations. During the second year, expenditure 
amounted to $1,000,000 on projects which included research, scholarships, bursaries and 
fellowships, educational and information services, grants to the provinces for the develop- 
ment of services at the community level and grants to national agencies to assist inter- _ 
national and national competition and for organizational and instructional purposes. 


Subsection 6.—National Welfare Grant Program 


In November 1962, the Federal Government established a national welfare grant pro- 
gram consisting of general welfare and professional training grants and welfare research 
grants; an amount of $250,000 was allocated for the first fiscal year (1962-63) of its opera- 
tion. The program provides funds for demonstration and other projects designed to 
improve welfare administration, to develop provincial consultative and co-ordinating 
services, and to strengthen and extend public and voluntary welfare services in child 
welfare, aging, general assistance and other welfare fields. Costs are shared by the federal 
and provincial governments. 


Also on a cost-sharing basis, funds are available for bursaries for graduate study at 
Canadian Schools of Social Work to students who have just completed their undergraduate 
studies, to persons who have left employment in welfare and related fields to start or 
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complete their training, and to persons employed in public and voluntary welfare agencies 
in Canada who have been granted educational leave as part of agency staff-development 
plans. Funds are also available for a variety of short-term staff-training programs for 
graduate social workers and non-graduate welfare personnel employed by public or volun- 
tary welfare agencies on direct service, supervisory or administrative work, where this can 
be justified as a means of achieving more effective and efficient administration. 


Teaching and field instruction grants are available to Canadian Schools of Social Work 
to assist in the employment of additional faculty members and field instructors required as 
a result of the welfare grant program. 


Funds are available to public and voluntary agencies for a variety of surveys, studies 
and research projects. Priority is given to those projects holding promise of making 
significant steps forward in the organization, co-ordination and staffing of existing welfare 
services and in the development of new services focused on the prevention of welfare 
problems and dependency. 


Each year scholarships for graduate study in social work will be awarded from federal 
funds to those persons who have completed their undergraduate studies with high academic 
standing. Fellowships for study at Canadian and foreign universities will also be awarded 
to persons who have demonstrated leadership qualities and ability of high order in the fields 
of administration, teaching and research in welfare. 


Subsection 7.—Vocational Rehabilitation 


The nation-wide vocational rehabilitation program, started in 1952, has been consoli- 
dated and extended since the enactment of the Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons Act, 1961. Under federal-provincial agreements to share equally the costs of 
co-ordination, assessment and provision of services to disabled individuals, of training 
personnel, and of research, the provinces have developed comprehensive programs in co- 
operation with existing services. Services, which may be either provided directly or 
obtained from other agencies or individuals by provincial rehabilitation authorities, include 
medical, social and vocational assessment, counselling, restorative services, vocational 
training and employment placement. They are designed to assist individuals having a 
substantial physical or mental disability to become vocationally useful in gainful employ- 
ment or in the home. A provincial Co-ordinator or Director of Rehabilitation, placed in 
the health or welfare department, is responsible for the co-ordination and administration of 
vocational rehabilitation services to disabled individuals. 

The National Co-ordinator in the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, Department of 
Labour, administers the federal aspects of this program including the co-ordination of 
federal activities in vocational rehabilitation and the provision of consultative services. A 
National Advisory Council composed of representatives of the provinces, employers, labour, 
the medical profession, national voluntary agencies and the universities has been established 
under the Act. A federal Interdepartmental Committee on Vocational Rehabilitation and 
the Co-ordination of Rehabilitation Services has also been formed. In the fiscal year 
1961-62, prior to the new legislation becoming effective, federal-provincial expenditures 
under the old program (exclusive of vocational training) totalled $364,850. Full reports 
were received of 1,669 disabled persons rehabilitated during the year; before rehabilitation 
the majority of these persons and their dependants relied on relatives or public assistance 
for support at an estimated annual cost of $900,000, whereas following rehabilitation the 
estimated total annual earnings of those gainfully employed was estimated to be $3,200,000. 

Although administered separately, medical rehabilitation, vocational training and 
special employment services for the handicapped are available as integral parts of the 
federal-provincial rehabilitation program. The provincial co-ordinators seek out disabled 
persons for assessment and referral to appropriate services. Suitable training where 
required is supplied through the federal-provincial agreements made under the Technical 
and Vocational Training Assistance Act administered by the Department of Labour. 
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“Program 6”, Training of the Disabled of the Canadian Vocational Training Program, 
provides for equal sharing by Canada and the provinces of the cost of approved programs 
for the training of disabled persons who require such training to fit them for gainful employ- 
ment. The training costs cover vocational assessment, pre-vocational preparation, tuition, 
books and supplies, maintenance allowances, travel expenses and extra costs necessitated by 
disability. Disabled persons approved by provincial training selection committees may 
attend regular provincial or municipal vocational schools, private trade schools, universities, 
special classes, or be trained on the job. During 1961-62 there were 2,765 disabled persons 
enrolled in various courses at a total cost of $736,372; 1,457 of these persons completed 
their training within the year. 


The National Employment Service continues its responsibility for job placement of 
disabled persons with occupational handicaps. Employment liaison officers of the Special 
Services Section, who advise on employment conditions and the working capabilities of 
disabled persons, have been seconded to the offices of the provincial co-ordinators of re- 
habilitation in five provinces. Referrals for job placement are made to some 350 Special 
Services Officers in the local employment offices. Special placements of handicapped 
persons who required assistance in finding work in 1962 (including those referred from 
provincial rehabilitation authorities) numbered 20,403. 

The Federal Government also provides direct services for particular groups through 
programs administered by the Department of Veterans Affairs for disabled, chronically ill, 
and aging veterans, by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration for physically and 
socially handicapped Indians, and by the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources for the training and resettlement of disabled Eskimos and Indians within its 
jurisdiction. 


Section 3.—Provincial Welfare Programs 


Major welfare programs governed by provincial legislation include general assistance 
and social allowances, mothers’ allowances, services for the aged, and child care and protec- 
tion. In most provinces responsibility for a number of the programs is shared by the 
provinces and their municipalities. Provincial administration of welfare services is carried 
out through the department of public welfare in each province; several departments have 
established regional offices to facilitate administration and to provide consultative services 
to the municipalities. 

In recent years, the provinces have assumed a substantial share of the costs of general 
assistance or residual aid, and some have broadened the area of social allowances, formerly 
limited almost entirely to mothers’ allowances, in which the municipalities do not share 
costs. The financial contributions of the Federal Government to the provinces for unem- 
ployment assistance (see p. 299) has doubtless been an important contributing factor in 
these developments. 

All provinces continue to give consideration to the need for planning on behalf of older 
citizens. A number have increased their capital or maintenance grants to municipalities 
and to voluntary groups for homes for the aged and are also assisting in the construction of 
low-rental housing projects. 


The main efforts in child welfare have been directed toward improvement of standards 
and greater flexibility of services, with particular emphasis on preventive casework services 
for children in their own homes, development of specialized children’s institutions, and the 
finding of adoption homes for all children in need of them. 


The public services are supplemented by an impressive number of voluntary agencies 
which also contribute to community welfare, including the welfare of families and children 
and of groups with special needs, such as the aged, recent immigrants, youth groups and 
released prisoners. Welfare councils and social planning councils contribute to the planning 
and co-ordinating of local welfare services. Local voluntary agencies and institutions may 
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receive public grants, depending on the nature and standard of the services they render, 
although, with the exception of the semi-public children’s aid societies, their main support 
may be from united funds or community chests, or from sponsoring organizations. 


Subsection 1.—Mothers’ Allowances 


All provinces make provision for allowances to needy mothers who are deprived of 
the breadwinner and are unable to maintain their dependent children without assistance. 
A number of provinces include mothers’ allowances in a broadened program of provincial 
allowances to several categories of persons with long-term need. There is a tendency to 
incorporate this legislation with general assistance within a single Act, while continuing 
separate administration. In British Columbia, on the other hand, aid is provided to 
needy mothers under the general assistance program and in the same way as to other 
needy persons. 


Subject to conditions of eligibility which vary from province to province, mothers’ 
allowances or their equivalents are payable from provincial funds to applicants who are 
widowed, or whose husbands are mentally incapacitated or are physically disabled and 
unable to support their families. They are also payable to deserted wives who meet 
specified conditions; in several provinces to mothers whose husbands are in penal institu- 
tions, or who are divorced or legally separated; in some, to unmarried mothers; and in 
Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia to Indian mothers. Foster mothers may be eligible 
under particular circumstances in most provinces. 


The age limit for children is 16 years in most provinces, with provision made to extend 
payment for a specified period if the child is attending school or if he is physically or 
mentally handicapped. In all provinces applicants must satisfy conditions of need and 
residence but the amount of outside income and resources allowed and the length of 
residence required prior to application vary, the most common period being one year. 
One province has a citizenship requirement. 


The numbers of families and children assisted in each province as at Mar. 31, 1962, 
together with the amounts of benefits paid during the year are given in Table 8 and rates of 
benefit as at December 1962 in Table 9. 


8.—Mothers’ Allowances, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1962 with Totals for 1958-62 


N orr.—Provincial figures for each year from the inception of the allowance to 1961 are given in the corresponding 
table of previous Year Books. 


Famil Child: eae 
. ‘'amilies hildren uring the 
Province Assisted Assisted Year Ended 
Mar. 31 
No. No. $ 
Brewioundland toe. hess. hee ccee bee eco ccscee ete eee © hele 4,498 12,315 4,308, 762 
Prince Edward Island 269 649 131,300 
BEAT OCOLIA TS: SRO er 5c cches co bieyhicvays 2,759 7,452 2,258,875 
POW DrOnsWiCk?. cf. j.s.cceeccscelelecsee 2,119 6,178 1,356,078 
“1.05 SSC sora eg ego: Reema ee eee near 19, 842 52,462 19,479,716 
CONIC: | AI a a 10,359 25,537 13,650,401 
Manoa. 7 SMe eh. een eee ee 1,638! 3,635! 2,360,594 
CISA OS 7 [eae ere ee 2,382 5, 837 2,679,587 
REE rE Ane 2c Aenean onan nae, We ke 1,611 3,319 1,879,195 
Eis o Colum bint Ase s27.. PAIN Oo. ATS, RO By 53 = 
CCOTTOT VS orcreraeenein 20. Sea pemmet Etech taeecey epee HOPE Bet bal 1962 45,477 117,384 48,104,508 
1961 45,918" 119, 423" 46,245,303 
1960 43,937" 114, 469° 44,884,971 
1959 44,240) 116,000: 41,478, 206 
1958 39,3001 104,500: 30,881, 225 
1 Approximate. 2 An additional 1,512 families with 4,466 children were assisted under Part III of the 
Public Welfare Act; cost of allowances for this group is included in total payments for all groups under Part III. 
§ Caseload transferred to social assistance; no separate figures are available. 4 Figures for 1958-62 exclude 


British Columbia; figures for 1958 also exclude Newfoundland. 
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9.—Maximum Monthly Rates under Provincial Mothers’ Allowances Programs, December 


1962 


Disabled Peni 
Province | Mother and One Child | Each Additional Child | Father at Aitertee Supplementary 
Home . 

INA Gs. cere Food: $35 or $37 depend-|F Food: $10 for each child $20 None set. In special circumstan- 

ing on age of child. under age 16; $12 for ces up to $30 a month 

Oe $5 for each} each child age 16 or additionalifnecessary 
over. for proper support of 

Rent: : to $20 monthly|Clothing: $5. family. 

in rural and to $30 

monthly in urban areas. 

Fuel: up to $10. 

Pee $45 $5 No additional $125 None granted. 
allowance 
granted. 

NGS trocar No set maximum; rates are based on average|Included in $90 None granted. 

family income for community in which family] budget on 

lives. which 
allowance 
is based. 

NBs 25 $35 $10 No additional $90 Director may grant an 
allowance additional $10 for rent 
granted. if circumstances re- 

quire it, but only if 
allowance paid is 
below maximum. 

Quess.cnet $75 $10 $10 None set A supplementary al- 

(minimum lowance may be 
granted $5). | granted according to 
need. 

ONG. cccnee. $120 for mother or father]$16 for 2nd child Included in $180 An increase in food 
and one child $14 for 3rd child budget on allowance may _ be 

$12 for 4th child which granted on medical 
$10 for 5th child allowance is recommendation. A 
$8 for 6th child. based. fuel allowance of up to 
$24 a month may be 
$30 for one child living}$25 for 2nd foster child granted from Sept. 1 
with foster mother. $15 for each additional to Mar. 31. An in- 
foster child. crease of 20 p.c. in 
fuel allowance may be 
granted under special 
circumstances. 

Mans c<.s- Food, Clothing and Per-|$14 for child up to 3 $25 None set. 310 for rent if neces- 
sonal Needs: $52-$64 years sary. Housekeeper 
depending on age of $i6 for child 4-6 years service as required. 
child. $21 for child 7-11 years Fuel allowance for 

Shelter: rent to $55, or/$26 for child 12-18 years eight months. For 
current taxes and insur-| (subject to reductions special needs not cov- 
ance at actual cost.| for 4th and each addi- ered by basic sched- 
minor repairs to $125 a tional child). ule items, up to $150 
year, principal and in- a year. 
terest on mortgage or 
agreement for sale up to 
$55 less taxes and insur- 
ance. 
Utilities: up to $7. 
Sask-ac7.43 Food, Clothing, House-|$17.40 for pre-school $31.50 None set. Special food allowance 


hold and Personal 


Rent: $40 
Fuel: up to $15.15 
Utilities: up to $11. 


Needs: $51.80-$67.00 de-)$24.35 for child 6-11 years 
pending on age of child|$29.30 forchild12-l5 years 
$32.60 forchild16-18 years 


child 


ditional person). 


may be granted on 
medical recommen- 
dation. An allowance 
fora housekeeper may 
be. granted if neces- 
sary. 
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§.—Maximum Monthly Rates under Provincial Mothers’ Allowances Programs, December 


1962—concluded 
oo OoooOoOoaoqoqQq®QqQqouomossSsSS 
Disabled Famil 
Province | Mother and One Child | Each Additional Child Peano at M. soe Supplementary 
ome 
Altec cic. Food and _ Clothing:/$14.95 for food and cloth- $30.50 None set. An increase in food 
$48.15-$68.10 depending] ing for infant under 1 allowance may _ be 
on age and sex of child. } year. granted on medical 
Rent, Fuel, Utilities:}$11.40-$27.20 for food for recommendation. 
according to commu-| child 1-18 years de- 
nity standards. pending on age and sex. 
$3.55-$9.05 for clothing 
for child 1-18 years 
depending on age and 
sex, subject to 10-p.c. 
increase in food allow- 
ance for a third person, 
and reductions of 5 p.c. 
for a family of seven or 
more. 
BG sarily Allowances to needy mothers provided under the Social Assistance Act and not separable. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Subsection 2.—General Assistance 


All provinces make legislative provision for general assistance on a means or needs 
test basis to needy persons and their dependants who cannot qualify for other forms of aid, 
and some provinces include those whose benefits under other programs are not adequate. 
Where necessary the aid may be for maintenance in homes for special care. Besides financial 
aid for the basic needs of food, clothing, shelter and utilities, a number of provinces also 
provide incapacitation or rehabilitation allowances, counselling and homemaking services, 
and post-sanatorium care. This assistance, with some exceptions, is administered by the 
municipality with substantial financial support from the province, which, in turn, is reim- 
bursed by the Federal Government under the Unemployment Assistance Act for 50 p.c. of 
the provincial and municipal assistance given (see p. 299). 


The provincial departments of public welfare have regulatory and supervisory powers 
over municipal administration of general assistance and may require certain standards as 
a condition of provincial aid. Length of residence is not a condition of aid in any province, 
but the residence of the applicant as defined by statute determines which municipality may 
be financially responsible for his aid. This rule does not apply in three provinces; British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan have equalized municipal payments and Quebec does not 
require its municipalities to contribute to general assistance costs. Provinces with unor- 
ganized areas take responsibility for aid in these districts. Under the federal Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act, all provinces have agreed that residence shall not be a condition of 
assistance for applicants who move from one province to another. For persons without 
provincial residence (usually a period of one year), aid may be given by the province or the 
municipality and a charge-back may or may not be made to the province or municipality 
of residence. 


The formula for provincial-municipal sharing of costs is determined by the province. 
In Newfoundland, general assistance is the responsibility of the province and is administered 
by the Department of Public Welfare. In Prince Edward Island, the Department of 
Welfare and Labour provides direct social assistance in rural areas and assumes 75 p.c. of 
the cost of assistance granted by the City of Charlottetown and the incorporated towns and 
villages; aid to needy families where the breadwinner is suffering from tuberculosis is 


borne entirely by the province. In Nova Scotia, assistance is administered by the munici- 


pality, which receives reimbursement from the Department of Public Welfare for two thirds 
of the cost of the aid provided and one half of the cost of administration; allowances for 
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certain disabled persons are administered by the province. In New Brunswick, the province 
reimburses each municipality to the extent of one dollar per capita of the population plus 
70 p.c. of expenditures on general assistance in excess of that amount, and also pays 50 p.c. 
of the cost of administration. 

In Quebec, the Department of Family and Social Welfare reimburses authorized 
agencies and municipal departments for the full cost of aid to persons in their own homes. 
It takes full responsibility for aid to persons who are unfit for work for at least 12 months, 
for supplementary allowances and allowances to needy widows and spinsters 60-65 years of 
age. The cost of aid to unemployable persons in homes for special care, including nursing 
homes, is borne two thirds by the province and one third by the institution. In Ontario, 
the municipalities administer all forms of aid available under the General Welfare Assistance 
Act. The Department of Public Welfare reimburses them up to a prescribed maximum for 
80 p.c. of their expenditures, and for 90 p.c. of expenditures for aid to persons in excess of a 
given proportion of the population in the municipality. Aid for rehabilitation services and 
aid on behalf of foster children, for which the municipalities are reimbursed 50 p.c., are 
excluded in these calculations. 

In Manitoba, the province administers aid to mentally or physically incapacitated 
persons whose disability is likely to last more than 90 days, and to persons unable to work 
because of their age. Aid to other needy persons, termed indigent relief, is the responsi- 
bility of the municipalities which are reimbursed through the provincial Department of 
Welfare to the extent of 40 p.c. of the costs, or at a higher rate if costs exceed a specified 
amount. In Saskatchewan, through the Department of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation, 
the province reimburses the municipalities for approximately 93 p.c. of the cost of assistance 
granted to needy persons. In Alberta, the province reimburses the municipalities for 80 
p.c. of the value of the assistance given. The provincial Department of Public Welfare 
has full responsibility for allowances payable to persons who are mentally or physically 
handicapped for a period likely to last for more than 90 days, and to persons who because of 
their age are not able to be self-supporting. The Department maintains two hostels and 
one welfare centre to care for unemployable single homeless men without municipal domicile. 


British Columbia, through its Department of Social Welfare, reimburses the munici- 
palities on a pooled basis for 90 p.c. of the total cost of social assistance to needy persons. 
Also, the province shares equally with the municipalities expenditures on salaries of social 
workers; a municipality with fewer than 15,000 persons may arrange to have the Depart- 
ment undertake social work within the municipality and reimburse it at the rate of 30 cents 
per capita per year. 


Subsection 3.—Services for the Aged 


In all provinces, homes for the aged and infirm are provided under provincial, municipal 
or voluntary auspices. Voluntary homes generally are provincially inspected in accordance 
with prescribed standards and in some provinces must be licensed. Most provinces con- 
tribute to the maintenance of elderly persons in homes for the aged, either through general 
assistance or through statutes that relate particularly to these homes. Also, 50 p.c. of the 
payments on behalf of assistance cases in homes for the aged and infirm (homes for special 
care) are met by the Federal Government (see p. 305). 


Several provinces make capital grants toward the construction of homes, and in five 
provinces capital grants are also available to municipalities, voluntary organizations, or 
limited-dividend companies for the construction of low-rental housing. 


Newfoundland maintains a home for the aged and infirm at St. John’s and pays part 
or all of the cost of maintaining needy old people in homes for the aged and boarding homes. 
In 1955, a grant of 20 p.c. of costs, to be paid over a ten-year period, was made to a religious 
organization for the construction of a home, and provision is made for grants to similar 
projects under other auspices. The province is authorized by the Senior Citizens (Housing) 
Act, 1960 to guarantee the repayment of loans made under the National Housing Act to 


limited-dividend companies constructing hostels or housing for the elderly and to guarantee 
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the cost of operating such projects. The aged and infirm in Prince Edward Island are 
cared for in two institutions operated by the Department of Welfare and Labour. In Nova 
Scotia, the aged are cared for in municipal or county homes, in homes operated by religious 
or private organizations and in private boarding homes. The province reimburses the 
municipalities for two thirds of their expenditures for the maintenance of needy persons in 
municipal homes, subject to compliance with specified standards of care and accommoda- 
tion. Homes for the aged receiving aid from the provincial government are subject to 
provincial inspection. Homes for the aged in New Brunswick are operated under munici- 
pal, religious, fraternal and private auspices and receive no direct financial support from 
the province. Voluntary and proprietary homes are subject to provincial licensing and 
inspection and must meet standards contained in regulations under the Health Act. Under 
the Social Assistance Act, 1960, the province contributes to the maintenance of needy 
persons in municipal homes. 

Institutional care for indigent old people in Quebec is provided through charitable 
institutions under the Public Charities Act. The Homes for the Aged Act authorizes the 
province to erect and maintain homes for the aged and housing projects, or to make grants 
to voluntary organizations for this purpose. Standards in homes are governed by regula- 
tions under the Public Health Act. 

Under the Ontario Homes for the Aged Act, municipalities must provide institutional 
or boarding-home care for the aged. The province contributes 50 p.c. of the costs of con- 
structing approved homes and 70 p.c. of their net operating and maintenance costs. It 
also pays up to 70 p.c. of the costs of maintenance in approved boarding homes. Homes 
for the aged under voluntary auspices are approved, inspected and assisted under the 
Charitable Institutions Act, which provides for grants in aid of construction equalling 50 
p.c. of costs up to $2,500 per bed and maintenance grants of 75 p.c. of the amount spent 
by the organization up to $3.40 per day for each resident. The Elderly Persons Housing 
Aid Act provides for grants to limited-dividend housing corporations building low-rental 
housing for elderly persons. In 1962 Ontario passed the Elderly Persons Social and 
Recreational Centres Act, the first of its kind in Canada. This Act enables groups of 
interested citizens to provide social and recreational centres for elderly residents of a 
community. The province will meet up to 30 p.c. of the cost of constructing or buying a 
building for such a centre if the local municipality contributes 20 p.c. 

Institutions and boarding homes for the aged and infirm in Manitoba are supervised 
and licensed by the Department of Health and Public Welfare under public health legisla- 
tion. Under the Elderly Persons Housing Act, the province makes construction grants to 
municipalities and charitable organizations equalling one third of the costs of constructing 
or acquiring and renovating housing accommodation and homes for the aged. Grants may 
not exceed $1,400 for one-person housing units, $1,667 for two-person housing units, $1,200 
per bed for new homes for the aged, and $700 per bed for homes that have been renovated. 
Under the Social Allowances Act, 1959, the province bears the entire cost of assistance to 
those who, because of age or incapacity, require care for more than 90 days by another or 
in a home for the aged. 

Aged and infirm persons in Saskatchewan are cared for in four provincial nursing 
homes and in voluntary homes for the aged. The latter are inspected and licensed under 
the Housing Act. This Act also empowers the province and municipalities to subscribe to 
the stock of limited-dividend housing companies building low-rental accommodation for 

_ older persons; the province may also make loans to municipalities to assist them in sub- 
_ seribing. Capital grants amounting to 20 p.c. of construction costs and maintenance 
_ grants of $40 per bed per year may be made to municipalities, churches or charitable orga- 
_ hizations sponsoring approved homes or housing projects. Costs of maintaining needy 
_ Persons in homes for the aged are shared by the province and the municipalities under the 
_ Social Assistance Act. 

t Under what are termed ‘master agreements’, the Province of Alberta bears the cost 
_ of constructing and equipping homes for the aged and housing units on municipal land. 
_ Projects are operated by provincially incorporated foundations which include municipal 
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councilmen in their membership; net costs of operation are borne by the municipalities. 
The province also meets up to 80 p.c. of the cost incurred by municipalities for the main- 
tenance of elderly persons in housing projects and municipal or private homes. Private 
homes are municipally licensed. 


The Province of British Columbia operates a home for elderly homeless men, a 
provincial infirmary for the chronically ill and, for senile and psychotic patients, three 
provincial homes for the aged. It also licenses and supervises homes for the aged and board- 
ing homes and, where necessary, shares with the municipalities on a 90-10 basis the cost of 
maintaining needy residents. Under the Elderly Persons Housing Aid Act, the province 
makes grants amounting to one third of construction costs to municipalities and non-profit 
corporations, including religious and service organizations, engaged in building homes 
or low-rental housing units for elderly citizens. 


Subsection 4.—Child Care and Protection 


Child welfare services, which include child protection and care, services for unmarried 
parents and adoption services, are provided in all provinces under provincial legislation 
and are administered by a division of child welfare within the provincial department of 
welfare. The program may be administered by the provincial authority or the respon- 
sibility may be delegated to local children’s aid societies, that is, to voluntary agencies with 
boards of directors, operating under charter and under the general supervision of provincial 
departments; in Quebec, child welfare services are administered by recognized voluntary 
agencies and institutions, religious and secular. In Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
Saskatchewan and, to a large extent, in Alberta, they are administered by the province; in 
the larger urban centres of Alberta there is some delegation of authority to the municipality. 
In Ontario and New Brunswick, a network of local children’s aid societies, operating under 
statutory authority, is responsible for the services. In Nova Scotia, Manitoba and British 
Columbia, services are administered by local children’s aid societies in the heavily populated 
areas and by the province in other areas. 


Children’s aid societies and the recognized agencies in Quebec receive substantial 
provincial grants and sometimes municipal grants and in many areas they also receive 
support from private subscriptions or from community chests or united funds. Mainten- 
ance costs for children in care of a voluntary or public agency may be borne entirely by the 
province—as in Alberta, Manitoba, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland—or partly 
by the municipality of residence and partly by the province. 


The child welfare agencies, provincial or private, have the authority to investigate 
cases of alleged neglect and, if necessary, to apprehend a child and to bring the case before 
a judge upon whom rests the responsibility of deciding whether in fact the child is neglected. 
When neglect is proven, the court may direct that the child be returned to his parent or 
parents, under supervision, or be made a ward of the province or a children’s aid society or, 
in Quebec, be placed under the authority of a suitable person or agency. The appropriate 
agency is then responsible for making arrangements to meet the needs of the child in so far 
as community resources permit. The services may involve casework with families in their 
own homes, or care may be provided in foster boarding homes, in adoption homes or, for 
children who need this form of care, in selected institutions. Children placed for adoption 
may be wards or they may be placed on the written consent of the parent. Adoptions, 
including those arranged privately, number about 13,000 annually. 


Child welfare agencies make use of the small selective institution for placement of 
children who are forced to be away from their own homes for a short period or who may 
need preparation for placement in foster homes, and also for teenage children who may 
find it easier to fit into a group setting than into a foster home. The development of small, 
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highly specialized institutions, which function as treatment centres for emotionally dis- 
turbed children, is of particular significance. Institutions for children are governed by 
provincial child welfare legislation or by special statutes dealing with welfare institutions, 
and by provincial or municipal public health regulations. The institutions are generally 
subject to inspection and in some provinces to licensing, and are usually required to make 
reports to the province on the movement of children under their care. Sources of income 
may include private subscriptions, provincial grants, and maintenance payments on behalf 
of children in care, payable by the parents, the placing agency, or the responsible municipal 
or provincial department. 

Services to unmarried parents include casework services to the mother and possibly 
to the father, legal assistance in obtaining support for the child from the father, and foster- 
home care or adoption services for the child. Support for unmarried mothers may be 
obtained under general assistance programs. In many centres, homes for unmarried 
mothers are operated under private or religious auspices. 

Day nurseries for the children of working mothers are established only in the larger 
centres and chiefly under voluntary auspices. Licensing is required in five provinces but 
Ontario is the only province with a Day Nurseries Act. This Act sets out standards for 
operation and licensing and provides for provincial reimbursement of one half of the 
operating and maintenance costs of municipally sponsored day nurseries, which are 
established in most of the industria] centres in that province. 


PART III.—HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES 


Section 1.—Government Expenditures on Health and Social Welfare 


In the six fiscal years 1956-57 to 1961-62, total annual expenditures of all levels of 
government on health and social welfare increased from $2,004,000,000 to $3,679,000,000, 
or over 80 p.c. When the growth of population is taken into account, the increase was 
somewhat less—per capita expenditure advanced from $125 to $202, or about 60 p.c. 
Government expenditures may also be measured in relation to the national accounts; on 
this basis, government expenditures on health and social welfare rose over the period under 
review from 8.5 p.c. to 12.9 p.c. of the national income and from 6.5 p.c. to 9.8 p.c. of the 
gross national product. 
The federal share of health and social welfare expenditures increased from 70.0 p.c. in 
1956-57 to a peak of 73.9 p.c. in 1958-59 and, conversely, the provincial and municipal 
shares fell, respectively, from 24.8 to 22.2 p.c. and from 5.2 to 3.9 p.c. However, since 
1958-59, provincial expenditures increased more rapidly than federal expenditures mainly 
because of hospital insurance outlays which, although divided almost equally between the 
federal and provincial governments, form a relatively larger part of provincial expenditures 
on health and social welfare than they do of federal expenditures. As a result, the federal 
share dropped to 70.0 p.c. in 1961-62 and the provincial share rose to 27.0 p.c. The steady 
decline in municipal expenditures, in percentage terms, during the six years was attributable 
mainly to the introduction of hospital insurance which relieved the municipalities of much 
of the cost of hospital care for indigents. 
Of considerable interest is the growing proportion of government expenditures on health 
_ and social welfare taken up by health programs. In 1956-57, health programs accounted 
_ for $470,000,000 or 23 p.c.; by 1961-62, the outlays amounted to $1,108,000,000 or 30 p.c. 

An analysis of the principal components for the year ended Mar. 31, 1962 indicates the 
| Magnitude of the major programs and services. Family allowances payments amounted to 
_ $521,000,000, old age security payments to $625,000,000 and unemployment insurance 
_ benefits to $455,000,000. Veterans pensions and allowances accounted for $178,000,000 
_ and $75,000,000, respectively, and payments from the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund 
| totalled $54,000,000. These income maintenance programs were entirely the responsibility 
_ of the Federal Government. Federal-provincial income maintenance programs required 
expenditures of $61,000,000 for old age assistance, $5,000,000 for blindness allowances, 


| 


| 


+ 
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EXPENDITURES OF ALL LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT ON HEALTH AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE IN RELATION TO NATIONAL INCOME AND 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


YEARS ENDED MAR. 31, 1957-62 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
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$33,000,000 for disabled persons allowances and nearly $200,000,000 for unemployment 
assistance, the latter figure including some municipal expenditure. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards spent $94,000,000 on cash benefits for pensions and compensation and the 
provincial governments about $48,000,000 on mothers’ allowances. 


Welfare services for Indians and for veterans and the national employment service 
accounted for $36,000,000 at the federal level while child welfare services required an 
expenditure of almost $34,000,000 by provincial governments. 


In the field of health, federal grants to the provinces under the Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act totalled $284,000,000 and grants for hospital construction and 
general health grants to the provinces and municipalities amounted to $49,000,000. The 
Federal Government spent $24,000,000 on the Indian and Northern Health Service and 
$47,000,000 on hospital and treatment services for veterans. Provincial expenditures on 
hospital care amounted to an estimated $524,000,000 and $60,000,000 was spent on other 
health services. Workmen’s Compensation Boards paid $38,000,000 for medical aid and 
hospitalization. Municipal governments spent $65,000,000 on health. 


Altogether, these items accounted for expenditures of $3,500,000,000 in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1962. 
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1.—Total, per Capita and Percentage Distribution of Government Expenditures on Health 
and Social Welfare, by Level of Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-62 


Year Ended Mar. 31— Federal Provincial Municipal Total 


EXPENDITURES 


$000,000 $000,000 $'000,000 $'000,000 


1,402.5 496.9 104.1 2,003.5 
1,755.1 572.1 112.6 2,459.8 
2,084.7 627.4 109.9 2,822.0 
2,162.2 762.1 106.4 3,030.7 
2,359.9 888. 8P 109.0 3,357.7 
2,575.8 994.0? 109.0! 3, 678.8 


Per Carita Expenpirures 


$ $ $ $ 

87.21 30.90 6.47 124.59 
105.67 34.44 6.78 146.89 
122.06 36.73 6.43 165.22 
123.67 43.59 6.09 173.35 
132.06 49.74P 6.10 187.90 
141,23 54.50P 5.981 201.71 


UH seS0 ORS RR ROBO GUR EBS a ampcareaciinticns sAcnedacee 70.0 24.8 5.2 100.0 
WS) coco Qa eee OB AS GIOA ES 8 Ce CoOS Bub BR ances 44 aaa Ane 71.9 23.4 4.6 100.0 
NE) sade bahaear aa eeeane dace treet an a ycocer@pecnte 73.9 22.2 3.9 100.0 
BRIM) Mets ela eh cre) araal cintevd occiniesore Winieiscercietate toistors ncars =e ae 71.3 25.1 3.5 100.0 
Manes see ioratey <fopcsa} es wiaixCalvis arene rats autitraascerresia ec wccvee Seton 70.3 26.5 3.2 100.0 
NEES Cue Cn GUO BRO COOE pe CORES a. 924 ack 66 See aRpooae 70.0 27.0 3.0 100.0 


1 Estimated. 


Section 2.—Expenditures on Personal Health Care 


Expenditures made on personal health care services, for the purposes of this Section, 
include the amounts spent by hospitals and the amounts received by physicians, dentists, 
pharmacists for prescription services, and by other paramedical professionals in the provi- 
sion of health care and treatment directly to individuals. No attempt is made to include 
expenditures on public health, or public or private capital expenditures such as the building 
or extension of hospitals or other health facilities. Also excluded are the cost of admin- 
istration of public health programs and other technical services as well as the cost of 
administering voluntary profit or non-profit health insurance plans. On the other hand, 
expenditures by the three levels of government on behalf of individuals are included. 


In 1961, Canadians spent an estimated $1,652,000,000 on personal health care, an 
amount two and one quarter times the $735,000,000 so spent in 1953. The rate of increase 
averaged 10.8 p.c. during the period, varying from a minimum of 8.2 p.c. between 1954 and 
1955 to a maximum of 13.6 p.c. between 1955 and 1956. Although the Canadian population 
rose during these years by 22.9 p.c., the expenditure figure increased even more rapidly so 
that the per capita expenditure on personal health care, which was $49.50 in 1953 reached 


_ $84.27 in 1960 and an estimated $90.57 in 1961. 


The proportion of the gross national production represented by expenditures on per- 
sonal health care varied from 2.9 p.c. in 1953 to 4.5 p.c. in 1961, with a slight reduction 


_ between 1954 and 1955. In other words, one dollar in every $22 of production in Canada 


in 1961 was for personal health care goods and services as compared with one dollar in $34 


_ for the year 1953. 
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2.—Expenditures on Personal Health Care, 1953-61 


Norz.—Figures exclude expenditures on public health and expenditures for capital purposes. 


Neen eee eee ee eee eee eee ee 


Hospital Services oa a 
y- Te- aeons 
Year} Active Raberen" All sicians’ | scribed Poausta Other® Total 
Bots Mental? laais? Federal? Hospitals Services | Drugs‘,5 o 
$’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 || $’000,000 
1953.. 280.4 57.8 29.4 36.4 404.0 176.6 48.8 60.5 45.0 734.9 
1954.. 314.0 64.5 30.4 37.9 446.8 188.6 52.1 66.4 50.0 803.9 
1955.. 342.4 68.9 29.9 38.8 480.0 206.5 59.5 68.6 55.0 869.6 
1956.. 380.8 77.6 30.6 40.8 529.8 240.1 71.8 81.5 65.0 988.2 
1957.. 422.9 87.5 31.0 45.3 586.7 269.2 84.5 87.3 70.0 1,097.7 
. 1958.. 462.3 99.0 30.4 48.4 640.1 295.5 90.3 98.1 85.0 1,209.0 
1959.. 542.6 111.6 29.6 50.3 734.1 326.8 106.5 100.1 95.0 1,362.5 
1960.. 621.2 123.0 28.6 53.9 826.7 354. 55 107.3 112.4 105.0 1,505.9 
19615, 704.6 132.8 28.3 58.1 923.8 383.2 Hit 118.8 115.0 1,651.9 


1 Includes gross expenditures of public and private acute, chronic and convalescent hospitals in 1953-57 and, in 
non-participating provinces, in 1958-60; includes gross expenditures of budget review and contract hospitals in 1961 
and, in participating provinces, in 1958-60; excludes expenditures of mental, tuberculosis, and federal hospitals. 
2 Includes gross expenditures of public and private hospitals; excludes expenditures of federal hospitals. 3 In- 
cludes acute, chronic, convalescent, mental and tuberculosis hospitals of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare and the Department of Veterans A ffairs; excludes hospitals of the Department of National Defence. 4Sold 
by retail drugstores only. 5 Estimated. 6 Includes estimated expenditures for private duty nurses, 
and chiropractors, osteopaths, and optometrists; excludes all employees of hospitals. 


PART IV.—NATIONAL VOLUNTARY HEALTH AND WELFARE 
ACTIVITIES 


A number of national voluntary agencies carry on important work in the provision of 
health and welfare services, planning research and education, supplementing the services 
of the federal and provincial authorities in many fields and playing a leading role in stimu- 
lating public awareness of health and welfare needs and in promoting action to meet them. 
The functions of twenty important voluntary agencies are described in the 1962 Year 
Book at pp. 270-274. : 


Voluntary Medical Insurance.—About 8,800,000 Canadians, or 49 p.c. of the 
population of Canada, had some protection against the costs of physicians’ services at the 
end of 1960. Their protection was provided by some 64 non-profit plans and at least 43 
private companies. Non-profit enrolment was 5,100,000 while private companies provided 
surgical coverage to 4,250,000; overlapping enrolment in the two groups amounted to about 
600,000. The 8,800,000 net total was 2,900,000 above the 1955 figure, which represented 
only 38 p.c. of the population. 


The non-profit plans took in $113,900,000 in premiums and $2,200,000 in other revenue 
in 1960, paying out $100,600,000 in benefits and $9,600,000 for administration, leaving a 
surplus of $5,900,000. Thus for every dollar of premiums, 88 cents were paid out in 
benefits. Benefit payments of non-profit plans amounted to $19.76 per person covered in 
1960. In 1955 benefit payments were $41,400,000, which represented 89 cents of the 
premium dollar but amounted to only $13.17 per person. 


Profit-making private companies offer several classes of health protection—surgical, 
medical and major medical. Because surgical enrolment is most widespread and because 
an individual often must take out surgical insurance to be eligible for the other kinds, the 
surgical enrolment figure is regarded as indicative of total private enrolment. Benefit pay- 
ments in all classes amounted to $48,200,000 in 1960, or $11.35 per person. In 1955, the 
total was $19,300,000 and the ratio $6.25. 
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PART V.—VETERANS SERVICES* 


The Department of Veterans Affairs administers most of the legislation comprising 
the Veterans Charter and provides administration facilities for the Canadian Pension 
Commission, which administers the Pension Act and Parts I to X of the Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act; for the War Veterans Allowance Board, which administers 
the War Veterans Allowance Act and Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances 
Act; and for the Secretary-General (Canada) of the Commonwealth War Graves Commis- 
sion. 


The main benefits now available to veterans consist of medical treatment for those 
eligible to receive it, land settlement and home construction assistance, educational assist- 
ance for children of the war dead, veterans insurance, general welfare services, unused re- 
establishment credit, disability and widows’ pensions and war veterans allowances. The 
work of the Department, excepting the administration of the Veterans’ Land Act, is carried 
out through 17 district offices and five sub-district offices in Canada and one district office 
in England. There are seven Veterans’ Land Act district offices and 25 regional offices 
established to administer the benefits of the Act. 


Noteworthy during 1962 were the ceremonies held in Ottawa and in several provincial 
capitals to mark the 60th anniversary of the signing of the Peace of Vereeniging, which 
ended the South African War. At one of these ceremonies, the Book of Remembrance 
containing the names of 267 Canadians who gave their lives in that war and of 16 Canadians 
who died in the Nile Expedition in 1885 was dedicated by His Excellency the Governor 
General. At asimilar ceremony held on Nov. 11, the Book of Remembrance honouring the 
516 Canadians who died in the United Nations operations to restore peace in Korea was 
dedicated. These Books are displayed temporarily in the Memorial Chamber of the 
Parliament Buildings at Ottawa. 


Section 1.—Treatment Services 


Treatment Activity.—The Department of Veterans Affairs, through its Treatment 
Services Branch, provides medical, dental, and prosthetic services for entitled veterans 
throughout Canada. Service is also provided for members of the Armed Forces, the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, and the wards of other governments or departments at the 
request and expense of the authorities concerned. 


The primary responsibility of the Branch is to provide examination and treatment to 
disabled pensioners for their pensionable disabilities. Other main groups of veterans 
receiving treatment are war veterans allowance recipients, veterans whose service and 
need make them eligible for domiciliary care, and veterans whose service and financial cir- 
cumstances render them eligible for free treatment, or at a cost adjusted to their ability to 
pay. If beds are available, any veteran may receive treatment in a Departmental hospital 
on a guarantee of payment of the cost of treatment. The pensioner receives treatment 
regardless of his place of residence, but service to other veterans is available in Canada 
only. Where Departmental facilities are not available, the eligible veteran may receive 
treatment at the expense of the Department in an outside hospital by a doctor of his own 
choice. 


Under the federal-provincial hospital insurance program, DVA hospitals are recognized 
for the provision of insured services to veterans. Arrangements have been made for the 
Payment of any necessary premiums on behalf of veterans who are in receipt of War 
Veterans Allowance. The Veterans Treatment Regulations remain the authority for the 
treatment of veterans (and others) in DVA institutions and elsewhere under Departmental 
responsibility, regardless of whether or not the hospitalization is at the expense of the 
insurance plan. 


* Prepared by the Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa. 
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Departmental hospitals provide base-hospital facilities for the treatment of members 
of the Armed Forces. Ste. Foy Hospital near Quebec City and Sunnybrook Hospital at 
Toronto have segregated units, fully staffed by ‘Armed Forces personnel but utilizing all 
the ancillary facilities of the hospital. In other institutions the military personnel and 
patients are completely integrated throughout. Most DVA hospitals provide training 
facilities for members of the Canadian Forces Medical Service. 

Patient load for the year ended Dec. 31, 1962, was as follows:— 


Item No. 
Admissions to Departmental hospitals.......++++eeessseeeersrsrerstersssersesnes sss ss 53, 859 
Admissions to other hospitals..........+--..+sseecreesccrssereerscenceecrrcerscsss sss: 24,676 
TT OAT: A DMIBBIONS '-15.0/010)0 2 « ay010 minisisin]alelee ois s{epe/aielete niniele/siaialsh le eieih)e cipiclofaseie y/“iskinie 78,535 
Patient-days in Departmental hospitals.....i..0sescsecercctewenscccseeestnsceesesenes 2,550, 186 
Patient-days in other hospitals........----+erceeesererecserssesersectenterersesen snes: 845,092 
TOTAL) PATIONT=DAYBs.. vcads sins cece oclsieis vie oe siviensclsinle since sive eis elwicivisities 8s 3,395, 278 
Out-patient visits to Departmental hospitals...........++sseeeeserreseeeerer reese ss 435,754 
Out-patient visits to other Departmental clinics .........22sseeeeecee esr see cence es ceees 91,737 
Out-patient visits to doctor-of-choice.......-..+eeeeeeseereeeneenee ses eses sre ses esses 334, 827 
ToraL OUT-PATIENT VISITS.....00.0esee cence eee eseceereressenscreeeserseer sees 862,318 
Number of veterans treated under the Doctor-of-Choice Plan......+.+ss+seeeeereereess 207,049 


Medical Staff and Training Programs.—Many of the professional staffs of active 
treatment hospitals are employed on a part-time basis; in the main they are recommended 
for appointment by the Deans of Medicine of the universities with which the hospitals are 
affiliated. Most members of the medical staff are engaged in teaching and private practice, 
and hold appointments on the medical faculties of the various universities. 

In its active treatment institutions, the Department maintains medical teaching pro- 
grams which are considered essential to attract highly qualified professional men and thus 
ensure the highest quality of medical care. All active treatment hospitals have been 
approved by the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada for postgraduate 
teaching in medicine and surgery, and the majority are approved also for advanced post- 
graduate training in the various specialties. An intern-resident training program is in 
effect and, at the end of 1962, there were 270 residents and interns in the medical specialties 
as well as 157 interns in occupational therapy, physiotherapy, psychology, laboratory, and 
medical social services. 

During 1962, 83 Departmental employees attended courses, assisted fully or partly by 
the research and education vote. In addition, nursing assistants were trained at a school 
located at Camp Hill Hospital in Halifax. This school has an annual capacity of 70 
graduates who are offered employment in Departmental hospitals across the country. 


Medical Research.—During 1962, there were 89 projects in progress under the 
Clinical Research Program. The program is varied but in the main deals with conditions 
affecting aging, which the Department is in a special position to investigate. Self-con- 
tained Clinical Investigation Units have been set up in active treatment hospitals located 
at Montreal, Toronto, London, Winnipeg and Vancouver. (See also pp. 268-269.) 


Hospital Facilities.—Treatment is provided in 11 active treatment hospitals located 
at Halifax, N.S., Saint John, N.B., Quebec City, Montreal and Ste. Anne de Bellevue in 
Quebec, Toronto and London in Ontario, Winnipeg, Man., Calgary, Alta., and Vancouver 
and Victoria, B.C.; also in a health and occupational centre at Ottawa, Ont., and in two 
domiciliary care homes located at Saskatoon, Sask., and Edmonton, Alta. The rated bed 
capacity of these institutions at Dec. 31, 1962 was 8,918 beds. It should also be noted 
that in Ottawa both acute and chronic cases that require definitive treatment are admitted 
to the National Defence Medical Centre. An additional 504 beds were available in veterans 
pavilions situated at Regina and Edmonton. Pavilions are owned by the Department but 
are operated by the parent hospital, and medical staff is provided by the Department. 
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A construction program for hospital rehabilitation continued throughout the year. A 
newly constructed 300-bed wing for Westminster Hospital in London, Ont., was opened in 
late summer; construction was completed of a DVA pavilion in the form of a 67-bed wing 
attached to the General Hospital at St. John’s, Nfld.; and architectural plans were com- 
pleted for a new Veterans Home at Saskatoon, Sask. A comprehensive report of the 
principal veterans’ hospital projects completed and expenditures thereon during the years 
1945-62 is given in the 1962 Year Book, pp. 276-278. 


Dental Services.—Dental treatment supplied under Departmental auspices for the 
year 1962 consisted of 128,730 operations for 20,701 patients. Of this treatment, approxi- 
mately 76 p.c. was provided in Departmental hospitals and clinics and the remainder by 
dentists-of-choice on a fee-for-service basis, in areas where Departmental facilities were not 
available. During 1962, the Department employed 36 dentists on a full-time basis and 
one on a half-time basis, and utilized the services of three dental consultants on a part-time 
basis. One-year dental internships were approved and inaugurated during the year. 


Prosthetic Services.—The Department operates a Prosthetic Service which is re- 
sponsible for the supply and maintenance of prostheses, orthopaedic appliances and sensory 
aid devices to veterans and other persons eligible for treatment under the Veterans Treat- 
ment Regulations; these appliances are issued only upon Departmental medical prescription 
and are supplied and serviced without charge. The Department also extends prosthetic 
service, upon request, on a repayment basis, to other Federal Government departments, to 
allied governments, to provincial governments under certain conditions and to workmen’s 
compensation boards. During 1962, approximately 168,000 basic appliances, accessories 
and repairs were issued to 86,000 patients. 

The physical establishment consists of a main factory at Toronto and 12 district 
manufacturing and fitting centres located in Departmental hospitals throughout Canada. 
District prosthetic technicians further extend service to five sub-districts by regular weekly 
or monthly visits. The Toronto factory manufactures certain prostheses, appliances and 
component parts, provides bulk purchasing of raw materials for distribution to other centres, 
provides advanced instructional courses for district staff , maintains a research section staffed 
by engineers and technicians and accepts, when necessary, referrals of cases for whom 
routine fitting procedures are considered inadequate. 

A more comprehensive explanation of the operation of Prosthetic Services is contained 
in the 1961 Year Book, pp. 291-292. 


Section 2.—Welfare Services 


The Welfare Services Branch has specific responsibilities with respect to the admini- 
stration of statutory benefits designed to assist veterans and their dependants and is 
equipped to give advice and help in any kind of problem that does not come under the 
Jurisdiction of another branch of the Department. Branch personnel maintain close liaison 
with and have a detailed knowledge of sources of assistance in the community such as 
welfare departments at all levels of government, private philanthropic agencies, veterans 
organizations, etc. These contacts enable the Branch to make prompt and accurate refer- 
rals when required and to act as a channel through which the Department becomes aware 
of situations in which it can assist. 

Activities under legislation designed to assist with immediate postwar rehabilitation of 


_ veterans lessen year by year. War service gratuities authorized under the War Service 


Grants Act (cash payments to each veteran of World War II, the amount varying with 
length of service and area in which it was performed) are now payable only in certain cases 


_ where delay of application is acceptable; 20 awards were authorized during 1962 for a total 
_value of $10,313. The awaiting returns allowance is now available only to veterans 
_ established in full-time farming under the Veterans’ Land Act; during 1962 payments 


amounted to $17,962 and there were 21 active accounts at the end of the year. The period 


| of eligibility for training for veterans of World War II and for those who served in Korea has 


expired except for a few special cases. However, the Pensioners Training Regulations 
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provide a continuing authority for the training of pensioned veterans and of ex-members of 
the peacetime forces with disabilities attributed to military service. These regulations 
enable a pensioner who, because of his disabilities, cannot continue in a former line of work 
to qualify for another occupation. At the end of 1962 there were 28 trainees on strength, 
16 of whom were registered in vocational courses and 12 in university courses. 

Legislative changes made in 1962 mainly concern the deferment of the application 
date for benefits under several rehabilitation and assistance measures to Oct. 31, 1968. 
Amendments to the Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) Act provide for increased 
allowances to students when they reach the age of 21 and for certain extensions in the 
groups eligible for this assistance and in the periods during which it may be provided 
(see pp. 317-318). 

Assistance measures still active are discussed in the following paragraphs. Veterans 
insurance and educational assistance to children of war dead are covered fairly fully; for 
other items more detail is given in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Re-establishment Credit.—This benefit, authorized under Part II of the War 
Service Grants Act, is equal in each case to the war service gratuity, less the supplementary 
gratuity paid for overseas service. Except for balances of $50 or less, it is not paid in cash 
to the veteran but is released on his behalf for specified purposes. From the coming into 
force of this benefit to the end of 1962, a total of $314,276,145 has been paid out in re- 
establishment credits; unused balances totalled $9,454,654 at the end of 1962. Eligible 
veterans may apply for this benefit up to Oct. 31, 1968. 


1.—Re-establishment Credits Paid, by Required Purposes, 1961 and 1962 


Purpose 1961 1962 Purpose 1961 1962 
$ $ $ $ 
MOMMIES ies Sessions ays sho erslepioteteraisl asa 1,101,754 602,974 rare ergs ; Neu Wes pees ‘alge 16. 
: urchase of a business........- 1,488 

Burebaeedinacer National at 9.793 | Working capital......0...00... 23722 | 19,452 

OUUSE G e S Uses a aioe eis Spe rickes : : Tools and equipment.......... 187, 236 116,408 
Purchased other than under 

National Housing Act....... 23,351 13,270 |MiscellameouSs..........-.-+-+++ 867,604 463, 254 

Repairs, ete......seeeeeesee ees 157,050 | 86,672 || Insurance, tananitice ieloieee: aS 194,210 

Furniture and equipment...... 380,986 | 487,907 ] Clothing .......-s-.-++ +--+ * | 346'265 | 1787244 

Reduction of mortgage ....... 36,640 12,332 Reimbursements........-++--+ 255, 461 85,125 

Motals i. ach Ben 2,181,804 | 1,202,421 


one ee SS 


Casualty Rehabilitation.—The function of the casualty welfare program is outlined 
in the 1956 Year Book, p. 307. At Dec. 31, 1962, there were 1,408 active cases. The total — 
number of disabled veterans then registered was 48,807 and of these 47,399 were closed 
cases. New cases opened during 1962 numbered 440 and cases closed numbered 1,829. 


2.—Registrations for Casualty Rehabilitation, by Status of Applicant and Type of 
Disability, Dec. 31, 1962 


Registrants Active | Total | Active | Total 
to— Cases | Closed | Cases | Closed 
Status Type of Disability asat | Cases | asat | Cases 
Dec. 31,| Dec. 31, Dec. 31,|Dec. 31,]}Dec. 31,|Dec. 31, 
1961 1962 1961 1961 1962 1962 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
BWmployed.......cctsseeseeess 38,208 | 38,419 |] Amputations...............-: 85 | 2,349 45 | 2,377 
Unemployed.....+s+e+eeeerees 728 415 || Neuro-muscular and skeletal 
SYBLOLN reebok s celaepis «ers 828 | 14,282 447 | 14,643 
Receiving treatment, training Total and partial loss of 
or other serviceS........++-+ 982 500 hearing or sight..........++ 168 | 3,342 96 | 3,406 
Neurological cases.........-- 89} 1,740 49 | 1,777 
Rehabilitation not feasible...| 4,710 | 4,804 || Heart and vascular system. . 162 | 4,442 92 4 
Resp ira torys.,.toabierais eens 658 | 12,099 354 | 12,398 
Closed on WVA........++++:- 2,733 | 3,233 |} Mental and emotional........ 184} 1,739 107 | 1,838 
Left’ Canada. itis. decseiseeee 1,330 | 1,346 || Unclassified..............--- 363 | 6,161 218 | 6,375 | 
WOtAlS oasis «smile siete 48,691 | 48,807 TBOCAIS.... costs nigeicisiete 2,537 | 46,154 | 1,408 | 47,399 
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Social Services.—The Social Service Division of the Department maintains a small 
corps of trained social workers who act primarily as consultants to other staff in dealing 
with problems of social adjustment affecting veterans and their dependants, but may give 


' direct service in complex cases. They are especially concerned with maintaining liaison, 


for referral purposes, with welfare departments at all levels of government and with other 
philanthropic agencies. They assist in the work of the War Veterans Allowance District 
Authorities and other Departmental committees concerned with welfare matters and also 
supervise Branch services to dependants of members of the Armed Forces. On request by 
the Department of National Defence, the Branch furnishes reports on home circumstances 
of service personnel who encounter some domestic emergency. When the problem cannot 
be solved by counselling or referral to a source of help in the community, these reports assist 
the Department of National Defence in deciding whether compassionate leave, posting or 
discharge is indicated. During 1961 and 1962, the Social Service Division handled 12,405 
and 9,160 requests, respectively, for service from all sources. 


Assistance Fund (WVA).—The Assistance Fund (War Veterans Allowances) Regula- 
tions authorize supplementary payments to recipients under the War Veterans Allowance 
Act (pp. 325-326) who are living in Canada and are in need and whose incomes are lower than 
the maximum allowed by that statute. Assistance may be given as a continuing monthly 
grant in accordance with a formula which includes costs of shelter, fuel, food, clothing, 
personal care and certain health needs, or as single grants to meet emergencies. The maxi- 
mum annual supplement available is $288 for single recipients and $360 for recipients at the 
married rate of allowance. 


The administration of the Fund is directed by the Assistance Fund Committee of which 
the Deputy Minister is chairman. Applications are dealt with and grants authorized by 
district authorities in local offices of the Department in accordance with general instructions 
issued by the Committee. The following statement summarizes activity of the Fund during 
1961 and 1962. Since monthly grants may be continued from year to year, the number of 
persons assisted in a given period is greater than the number applying. 


Item 1961 1962 
Persona canisted sal Macnee. cea nti aee eens « Heese ee No. 19,695 18, 264 
Persons ’apply ing during year fcr sleies deaciecce deck ccccee ceiaeece es Bs 5,333 5,719 
Applicants nssished-e oh so sccch acu cascds ons ecto eee be 4,599 5,013 
Proportion of applicants assisted...........cssccsccevccevccccavces p.c. 86 88 
Fund expenditures during year...........cccccecccececcccccceceus $ 2,883, 269 3,105,042 
Proportion of expenditures given in monthly grants.............+. p.c. 92 90 
Persons in receipt of continuing monthly grants..........¢+..0000- No. 13, 206 14, 230 


Older Veterans.—Details of the Department’s work on behalf of the aging veteran 
population are given in the 1961 Year Book, pp. 294-296. Services and benefits for older 
veterans and their dependants are an increasing activity of the Department. The co-opera- 
tion and goodwill of industrial and commercial organizations and the hiring policy of 
government agencies have resulted in the Corps of Commissionaires being able to maintain 
its position as the largest Canadian employer of older war veterans. Officials of the Welfare 
Services Branch of the Department continue to participate actively with agencies and 
committees dealing with the problems of older citizens and veterans. 


Educational Assistance to Children of War Dead.—The Children of War Dead 
(Education Assistance) Act* is designed to help with the cost of post-secondary education 
for the children of those whose deaths have been attributed to military service. Eligible 
children may be assisted with the cost of training in Canada at any educational institution 
which requires high school graduation, matriculation or equivalent standing for admission. 
This includes not only universities and colleges, but also such facilities ag hospital nursing 
schools and provincial technological institutes. 


* A detailed study of this Act is given in the 1962 Year Book, pp. 282-283. 
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The maximum length of training is normally four academic years or 36 months which- 
ever is the lesser. However, this may be extended if the required preparation for an 
occupation, such as medicine or law, takes longer and the student maintains a high academic 
standard. Assistance cannot be continued beyond the end of the academic year in which 
the student reaches age 25 except when training is extended beyond the normal four-year 
limit, in which case it can be continued, if necessary, to the end of the academic year in 
which the student reaches age 30. Training must commence within 15 months after the 
student completes secondary school, except in special cases, but assisted training cannot 
commence after the student reaches age 25. Fees are limited to $500 per student for each 
academic year. An allowance of $25 per month while in training is paid up to age 21. 
After that age, when payment under the Pension Act ceases, the allowance is increased to 
$79 per month. 


From its inception in July 1953 to Dec. 31, 1962, expenditures under this program 
totalled $2,998,994 of which $1,451,360 was spent in allowances and $1,547,634 in fees. 
Applications approved totalled 2,923—1,440 for males and 1,483 forfemales. In addition to 
those who have completed or are in training as shown by Table 3, 323 had benefits deferred, 
58 cases were suspended and 727 were discontinued for reasons other than the completion 
of training. 


3.—Post-Secondary Schooland University Trainees under the Children of War Dead (Educa- 
tion Assistance) Act, by Sex and Type of Training, as at Dec. 31, 1962 


Completed In Training 
Course or Faculty Total 
Males | Females | Males | Females 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Post-Secondary School— 
Business administratiomse ts «cars aiaiaie ate tesaiueinsferisinsis oie 5 1 11 — 17 
Commercial art and design............ccceevcceceseees 3 1 6 13 
Nursing (Reg. Nurse) is 1 255 1 122 379 
Secretarial. Soo ccn. ces cre cet ciscittaree nav awinse ens hE nen OF _ 20 —_ 6 26 
VOSCHIND: ao retamete mee railed dauiuoniio ie seeiniaiaae ie 17 114 12 23 166 
Technology— 
Chemical 5 _ 4 — 9 
Electrical 2 — 2 — 4 
6 — 10 —_ 16 
— 8 _ 6 14 
— 7 _— — 7 
9 2 11 1 23 
2 2 — 2 6 
50 410 57 163 680 
University— 

Arts and. Science, 3. assis eps arathavis,c Bs os Sita ae fele eisai 47 94 86 109 336 
AgricuWUurel aso s8 nee. totem tee hace or eee 3 1 15 — 19 
Engineering and applied science................e0eeeees 57 _ 104 1 162 
Hiducation,,...c,4asiqa ube mcreune anne oarce ae 37 62 117 127 343 
Commerce and business administration................. 31 7 46 14 98 
Dentistry}. Sla24. Seen, Bea eeatinlenids ca ck eee 1 —_ 7 1 9 
Lawes. nce: 7 2 37 2 48 
Medicine... is 3 34 12 56 
Social work sid 3 13 4 23 43 
PhO SY oars cacconrtwis sapped eae eance tienen see 4 1 16 _— 21 
Totals, University. .........:.:cc0se0essensses 197 183 466 289 1,135 


Vetcraft.—A short history of Vetcraft is given in the 1959 Year Book, p. 293. Shel- 
tered workshops are now operated at Toronto and Montreal, providing full-time employ- 
ment for a number of veterans and widows; in addition, small assembly work is done in 
Winnipeg, Regina and Calgary, providing part-time home employment for other workers. 
Production for the year 1962, which was sold entirely to the Dominion Command of the 
Royal Canadian Legion, amounted to 6,909,077 poppies and 68,830 memorial wreaths and 
crosses. 
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Veterans Insurance.—The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act (SC 1920, c. 54, as 
amended) provided eligibility to contract for life insurance with the Federal Government 
up to a maximum of $5,000 to any one veteran of World WarI. The low medical standard 
enabled many veterans unable to meet the medical requirements of commercial life insurance 
companies to secure protection for their immediate dependants. This insurance was on 
life plans with no provision for endowment or term insurance. Applications were accepted 
from 1920 to 1923 and from 1928 to 1933. No policies have been issued since Aug. 31, 1933. 
The following statement is a summary of operations as at the end of 1962:— 


Item Policies Amount 
No. $ 
MoWeres USsheds, ceahs ey «eid. aie Vee aATOMTS > cath dete Rants aR REE Nw atte 48,319 109, 299, 500 
TOZOlTO LORE. Ee ewitn. cate tes tita nase sa anorneeee ie marae weciaste eGeaa etnias 33,577 75,728, 600 
LOLS RISA eM ra a Mee tates a aictise ed cesale ctotele Ralelolelsialateislans stole aieley 14,742 83,571,000 
TSETARGES S920 TODO, 31) AGES circ. ea elas nym Abb lalenile Ws blera Ke alae. ees 40,217 92,103, 190 
PG EIN CIAL IA eK 25 whens trae cd cla leio eiaicls wees Setinlas ne siete wslee wield 14, 046 28, 833,318 
Surnsnders. bweee a Men caves h fae Sati acre tiele kts sys sbleidhass Afe hike behotuete 17,207 41, 864, 431 
Lapses, extended term insurance expiries............0.eseee eee eee 8,730 20, 152,589 
NG BG METEANL ROME iis fe icra hee sins oo me 1:7 lal Gtara cleatormeietane mien 234 1,252, 852 
TSUN ANCeNN LOLCO IEC Ol, LODZ. cniete, ote sores tiwisisieis oinleiwiaveroinselas + ae eletnests 8, 102 17,196,310 


The Veterans Insurance Act (RSC 1952, c. 279, as amended) is the World War II 
counterpart of Returned Soldiers’ Insurance and enabled veterans following their discharge 
and widows of those who died during service to contract with the Federal Government for 
a maximum of $10,000 life insurance. Also eligible were certain other groups of persons, 
such as merchant seamen eligible to receive a war service or a special bonus, firefighters, 
auxiliary service supervisors, special operators, members of the Women’s Royal Naval 
Services and the South African Military Nursing Service and persons receiving pensions 
relating to the War. Those qualifying by active Korean service are eligible to apply for 
veterans insurance until Oct. 31, 1968. 


This Act makes it possible for veterans, unable to meet the required medical standards 
of commercial life insurance companies, to obtain insurance at standard rates for the pro- 
tection of their immediate dependants. A medical examination, at no expense to the 
veteran, is required only in special cases. There have been 98 applications declined out 
of a total of 53,216 received. 


The first policy was issued on Apr. 1, 1945 and in the immediate postwar years an aver- 
age of over 5,000 policies a year were issued, attaining a peak of 8,825 in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1948; in subsequent years the average has been 2,500. 


The period of eligibility was originally limited to three years, i.e., to Feb. 20, 1948, and 
later increased to six years. In 1951 the period was again extended for an additional four 
years to Dec. 31, 1954, or ten years from discharge whichever was the later date. Section 
12(3) of the War Service Grants Act provided that if a veteran of World War II had unused 
re-establishment credit sufficient to pay the initial premium, he or she might apply for 
Veterans Insurance up to Jan. 1, 1960, or fifteen years after discharge whichever was the 
later date. Purchase of veterans insurance through use of re-establishment credit was 
virtually the only way in which veterans residing outside of Canada used their credit 
benefits. 


As a result of the termination of eligibility on Dec. 31, 1954, the only new applications 
for Veterans Insurance received from that date to Sept. 6, 1958 were those where premiums 
were being paid by the use of re-establishment credit. On Sept. 6, 1958 a further amend- 
ment to both the Veterans Insurance Act and the War Service Grants Act set a common 
cut-off date for the benefits of these Acts at Sept. 30, 1962. Also at this time, Sect. 10 of 
the Veterans Insurance Act was repealed. This Section limited the payment of the proceeds 
of a policy to a widow or child of the insured in the event of a pension under the Pension 
Act being paid to such persons on the insured’s death. By the repeal of this Section, the 
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award of a pension under the Pension Act on the death of a policyholder would have no 
bearing on the amount of the policy proceeds. The effect of the repeal was a sharp increase 
in the number of applications. In the following six months, approximately 2,000 were 
received as compared with 300 for the preceding six months; since then applications have 
been received at the average rate of 150 a month to the end of 1962. 


The most recent change in legislation was made on Feb. 15, 1962 when Royal Assent 
was given to a common cut-off date of Oct. 31, 1968 for eligibility under the Veterans 
Insurance Act, the War Service Grants Act and the Veterans Benefit Act (1954). 


The amount of insurance on the life of any one person may not exceed $10,000, issued 
in multiples of $500. The insurance, which is non-participating and with no endowment 
feature, may be obtained on a 10- 15- or 20-year payment life plan or provides for premium 
payments until the policy anniversary nearest the insured’s age of 65 or 85. Premiums 
may be paid in cash from a pension under the Pension Act, from Civil Service or Armed 
Forces salaries or from re-establishment credit. There is a disability provision under the 
policy which provides for a waiver of premiums to a policyholder in the event of a total and 
permanent non-pensionable disability; some 70 policies are being carried on this waiver-of- 
premium basis. 


There is a cash surrender value available to a policyholder who has kept premium pay- 
ments up to date on a policy that has been in force for at least two years. No loans are 
permitted on a policy and the contract is not subject to liens or attachment by creditors. 
There is also an alternative reduced paid-up value and automatic extended term provision 
included in each policy contract. E 

A married veteran is required to name his spouse or child as beneficiary. Parents, 
brothers, sisters, grandchildren, etc., form a contingent beneficiary class. If the veteran is 
unmarried or a widower without children, a future spouse is named as preferred bene- 
ficiary with the same class of contingent beneficiaries required as those for a married person. 
In the event of the death of the insured without a spouse or child surviving and no named 
contingent beneficiary survives, the policy proceeds will be paid to the estate of the insured. 
In general, the amount payable to a beneficiary as an immediate death benefit may not 
exceed $2,000, the remainder being paid as an annuity. There are several types of annuities 
available from a minimum of five years to a life annuity. 


The following statement is a summary of operations as at Dec. 31, 1962. 


Ttem Policies Amount 
No. $ 

Policies issued af Dee. 31, 1962. oc. ccc accscncevccvacervevaccccsasics 51,395 166, 348, 500 

ectveases! tonDees oh, LOG 2 a5 scien ciclo teipisl</ole centolete ters tasnis/esaini ake o/ainiatatere sinzs 20,715 69,617, 805 

INO taken, Pda: cto a etdeeners Sets cote Ata ote elctaraiele. orstebabetetatplelate stents 66 280,500 

Net lapses (lapses less reinstatements)....... 2,028 7,954,000 

Surrenders (14,224 total 637 partials)......... 14, 224 47,296,096 

Decreases to reduced paid-up insurance (420) m. , 251,146 

Decreases by change of age (26)...........00008 Ore , 800 

Extended term insurance CxpirieS........... cece eee ee eee eee ees 958 8,122,738 

Death claims received including unpaid claims awaiting proof.... 8,489 9,709,030 

Insurance In force Wee cls 1002's veasisteiaps «disierclncieieie siete se vane sce 30, 680 96,730, 695 

4.—Death Claims Intimated to Dec. 31, 1962 
Yy Returned Soldiers Veterans 
Car, urance Insurance 
No. $ No. $ 

CDA EV RSME SRC) S PA ES 5SE ic ORM a Ree arg ae one NUN aOnT COE 11, 469 23,819, 439 1,576 4,419, 236 
VOB SPR ae Fok eee ane chs Sete atte oven a alae rorerare Nae alel alters ste tehs 486 902,324 254 687, 145 
1059: ) aaess Sect tn mew a seanlnier debate cee eo eke Gee eedeseae ns 436 835,327 283 806, 546 
TOGO merece citcce OF cia tices corm store wus cahalaysoni bya al(e oie(clcietasersteaeiaetaraiace 462 928, 255 357 1,096,010 
LOCI Te See eee ate er re eae a areas Dharam ate ete Rae Eee: Petonaete 422 867, 230 364 947, 148 


VQ G2 ie rare a vos aicrd otoreiwtate cfert « oseinj<"ore/el« diay4 @)s\Qpafote/« « a nin(e s}ofe}ojeijoisiataralafe 435 839,709 394 1, 185, 463 
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Section 3.—Land Settlement and Home Construction 


The Veterans’ Land Act provides for the settlement of veterans of World War II and 
the Special (Korean) Force under five broad categories: farming as a full-time occupation; 
part-time farming in rural or semi-rural areas to supplement income from other employ- 
ment; commercial fishing; land settlement, generally in pioneer areas, under agreements 
between the Federal Government and the provinces; and home building on city-size lots by 
veterans who have been approved for a loan under the National Housing Act and who act 
as their own contractors. 


To keep pace with increases in the cost of land and house construction, and to provide 
a source of credit to veterans settled on small family farms, a number of important amend- 
ments of a financial nature were made to the Act in April 1962. These included provisions 
which increased the total assistance available, authorized additional loans under Part III 
to part-time farmers already settled, and extended the maximum repayment period to a 
uniform term of 30 years. Another major amendment provided authority for the Director 
to enter into a group life insurance contract on behalf of veterans desiring mortgage insur- 
ance coverage relative to their indebtedness to the Director. 


The financial assistance available under Part II to veterans for the construction of 
their own homes on city-size lots was increased from $10,000 to $12,000 and the minimum 
initial equity required of each veteran was raised from $800 to $1,000. The ceiling on 
loans under Part III to veterans being settled as part-time farmers was increased from 
$3,000 to $4,800. To obtain a loan of this amount, a veteran must contribute in cash 
or equity, or both, the sum of $1,200 calculated on the basis of $1 for each $4 borrowed; 
previously, the ratio was $1 to $3. These two changes provide a maximum expenditure 
under Parts I and III of $12,000, an increase of $2,000 over the former limit. 


Prior to the amendments, Part III loans to part-time farming veterans were available 
only at the time of their establishment. It was found that this prohibition against the 
approval of additional financial assistance, for home improvement purposes subsequent to 
settlement, created problems for both the veterans and the Administration. As a result of 
the legislative change made in this connection, Part III loans of up to $4,800 can now be 
made to part-time farming veterans on the same basis and terms as apply to such loans 
made to veterans being established. 


The major amendments to the Act in 1959 provided that additional loans under Part 
III to full-time farming veterans could be made only where the funds were required for the 
development and proper operation of an economic farm unit. Although this provision was 
sound in principle, and a substantial number of loans have been made, it nevertheless served 
to preclude the extension of credit to veterans settled on small family farms. Such a unit 
is considered to be one which provides the owner and his family with an acceptable standard 
of living but which is not capable of producing a large enough gross and net income to be 
classed as an economic or commercial farm unit. 


In recognition of the place which small family farms have in the agricultural industry 
of the country, and of the financial requirements of their operators, one of the amendments 
made in 1962 provided for fully repayable, 5-p.c. loans under Part III of up to $6,000. The 
total assistance available to veterans established on this type of unit is now $12,000, or 75 
p.c. of the market value of the land, whichever is the lesser. This additional credit may be 
used for the purpose of acquiring land, effecting permanent improvements to land and 
buildings, the purchase of basic herd livestock, and the payment of debts that relate to or 
were reasonably incurred in the operation of the farm. 


As a result of the above-mentioned financial changes and the reduction effected in 1961 
of the minimum acreage requirement for part-time farming settlement down to one half of 
an acre, there was a further substantial increase in loaning operations during 1962. Fin- 
ancial assistance approved on behalf of veterans during the year totalled $41,070,549 as 
compared with $32,712,389 in 1961. There were 5,892 loans made during 1962, an increase 
of 1,842 over the number made in the preceding year. 
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From the inception of the Act to the end of 1962, 92,421 veterans have received financial 
assistance and more than $558,000,000 expended for this purpose. There were 52,649 
active accounts under administration at the end of 1962, including accounts of 375 Indian 
veterans settled on Indian reserves which are administered by the Indian Affairs Branch of 
the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. A total of 43,524 veterans, including 
1,234 Indian veterans, have earned their ten-year conditional grants amounting to more 
than $80,000,000. Over $250,000,000 has been repaid. In addition to the principal 
repayments, more than $70,000,000 has been received in interest, of which almost $6,000,000 
was received in 1962. The active accounts under administration have a remaining in- 
debtedness of nearly $225,000,000. 


To the end of 1962, there were 30,500 houses completed and a further 1,200 were in 
the process of construction. There were 1,256 houses started during the year and 1,216 


completed. A further 2,181 veterans received approval to effect additions or improve- 
ments to their homes and other buildings in 1962 as compared with 909 in 1961. 


During the year, veterans continued to maintain a very favourable repayment record. 
The amount collected and applied to the Consolidated Revenue Fund from current active 
accounts represented 103.9 p.c. of the total due and owing on 51,280 repayable contracts. 
There have been very few instances where it has been necessary to rescind a contract; 
during 1962 there were 15 such cases bringing the total since inception of operations to 
only 230. 

A major factor contributing to the favourable repayment record of VLA settlers is that 
more than 24,000 veterans have adopted one of the various pre-arranged payment plans 
made available to them. In addition, 1,030 Share-of-Crop Agreements were in effect in 
the Prairie Provinces in 1962, almost 200 more than in 1961. This increase was the result 
of an amendment made during the year to the Veterans Land Regulations, extending the 
previous provisions, which related only to the delivery of wheat by veterans settled in the 
spring wheat areas of the Prairie Provinces, to the delivery of oats, barley, flax, rye and 
rapeseed. 


5.—Summary of Settlement and Expenditures under the Veterans’ Land Act, 


as at Dec. 31, 1962 
eee oosqgq>oo—o—o 
tela Full-Time Small sors Provincial] Federal | Indian Gite Total 
Farming | Holdings Fishing Lands Lands |Reserves| foots 

Approved for financial 

assistance..........-++ No. 29,703 50,512 1,221 4,907 530 1,650 3, 898) 92,421 
Amount of public funds 

@xPeUGed, wcrices cass dele $ |201,672,020|302, 424, 619]5, 434, 452/10, 766, 524 1,135, 68413, 674, 704]33, 684 , 516)|558, 792,519 
Approximate average 

expenditure per ap- 

POVAls coon ssn saeeetle $ 6,718 5,912 4,451 2,194 2,148 2,227 8,641 5,960 
Total conditional 

grants earned......... No. 19,671 18,085 666 3,674 194 1,234 _ 43,524 
Average amount of 

grants earned......... $ 2,066 1,494 1,831 2,294 2,340 2,275 —_ 1,998 
Grants earned, title 

released ..<../.%%5 casinos No. 8, 434 8,667 301 3,674 194 1,234 _ 22,504 


Full-Time] Small Com- Provincial} Federal | City-Size Total 


Item . : mercial 
Farming | Holdings} fishin 2 Lands Lands Lots 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Houses completed (from 1942)........ 2,053 22,890 301 1,415 126 
Houses under construction............ 74 937 5 5 3 
Contracts let (work not yet started).. 129 510 6 85 1 


Net Approvals for New Housing..| 2,256 24,337 312 1,505 | 130 
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Section 4.—Veterans’ Bureau 


The main duties of the Veterans’ Bureau, which is a branch of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, are to assist former members of the Armed Forces and their dependants, 
and former members of the various auxiliary organizations, such as merchant seamen, fire- 
fighters and others, in preparing and presenting pension claims to the Canadian Pension 
Commission. 


Now in its thirty-second year of operation, the Veterans’ Bureau is headed at Ottawa 
by an officer known as the Chief Pensions Advocate, who is assisted by pensions advocates, 
most of whom are lawyers, located in all districts in Canada in which offices of the Depart- 
ment are maintained, and at the district office in London, England. 


The pensions advocates also appear as counsel for applicants before the Appeal Boards 
of the Commission, and, in addition, they advise pensioners and applicants upon any 
provision of the Pension Act or phase of pension law or administration that may have a 
bearing on the applicant’s pension claim. No charge is made for the services of the Bureau. 


During the year ended Dec. 31, 1962, the Veterans’ Bureau submitted a total of 7,095 
claims to the Canadian Pension Commission for adjudication. This number included 1,322 
claims presented to Appeal Boards of the Canadian Pension Commission of which 51 p.c. 
were wholly or partially granted. During the same year, the Bureau submitted 1,298 
straight entitlement claims to the Canadian Pension Commission, based on service in World 
War I and peacetime, of which 192 were wholly or partially granted. However, with respect 
to claims based on service in World War II and Korea, out of a total of 3,357 presented, 
1,153 were wholly or partially granted. In addition, 1,118 miscellaneous claims were sub- 
mitted to the Canadian Pension Commission (including applications for leave to re-open 
following an Appeal Board hearing, claims for higher degree of aggravation, increased 
assessment, retroactive awards, compassionate pension awards, etc.), of which 493 were 
wholly or partially granted. 


Section 5.—Veterans Pensions 


Canadian Pension Commission.—The Canadian Pension Commission is a statutory 
body charged with the administration of the Pension Act and the Civilian War Pensions 
and Allowances Act. The members of the Commission are appointed by the Governor in 
Council who may also impose upon the Commission duties in respect of any grants in the 
nature of pensions, etc., made under any statute other than the Pension Act. It reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 

It is the responsibility of the Commission to adjudicate on claims for injury or disease 
resulting in disability or death, incurred during service with the Canadian Navy, Army or 
Air Force during war or peacetime. The Commission may also supplement, up to Canadian 
rates, awards of pension to or in respect of Canadians for disability or death suffered as a 
result of service in the British or Allied Forces during World War I or World War II, or may 
pay pension at Canadian rates in such cases where the claim has been rejected by the 
government of the country concerned. The Commission’s representatives, called pension 
medical examiners, are located in most of the district offices of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs across the country. 


The Pension Act.—Previous issues of the Year Book contain information on the 
development of Canadian pension legislation together with yearly statistics of numbers and 
liabilities. The Pension Act has not been amended since 1961. The major amendments 
at 2s time, which resulted in increased benefits, are summarized in the 1962 Year Book, 
Pp. 287. 


Disability pension is payable to former members of the Armed Forces who suffered 


“the loss or lessening of the power to will and to do any normal mental or physical act”’ 
as a result of military service in the Canadian Navy, Army or Air Force since the com- 
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mencement of World War I. The place of residence and economic circumstances of the 
recipient have no bearing on the amount of pension that may be paid, pension being payable 
in accordance with the degree of disability found to exist on medical examination from time 
to time. Similarly, pension to a widow whose husband’s death was incurred on or attribut- 
able to service is not affected by her place of residence or economic situation. 


The annual rates for a 100-p.c. disability for all ranks up to and including that of 
Colonel and equivalent rank are:— 


$ 
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For assessments lower than 100 p.c., the awards are proportionately less. The rate of 
personal pension is higher if the pensioner held a rank higher than Colonel or equivalent 
rank at the time the disability was incurred, but the additional pension for wives and 
children remains the same for all ranks. 


Attendance allowance, which is payable to a pensioner who is totally disabled, helpless 
and in need of attendance, and which varies from a minimum of $480 to a maximum of 
$1,800 depending on the degree of attendance required, is paid in addition to pension. 
While a pensioner must be totally disabled to receive this allowance, the disability resulting 
in the need of attendance may be non-pensionable. 


The annual rates of pension for widows and children of all ranks up to and including 
that of Colonel and equivalent rank are:— 


$ 
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Rates for widows are higher if the deceased veteran held a rank higher than that of Colonel 
or equivalent rank, but those for children remain the same for all ranks. 


The Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, Parts I to X, provides for the pay- 
ment of pensions to or on behalf of persons who served in certain civilian groups that were 
closely associated with the World War II war effort and who suffered injury or death as a 
result of such service; these include merchant seamen, saltwater fishermen, auxiliary ser- 
vices personnel, ferry pilots of the RAF Transport Command, firefighters who served in 
Britain, etc. 


’7.—Pensions in Force under the Pension Act, as at Dec. 31, 1962 
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Disability Dependant Disability and Dependant 
ii Pensions | yiability | Pensions | tiability | Pepous | Liability 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 

World. War Ta scesin sey eset <s 41,485 38,876,610 14,465 23,084,552 55,950 61,961,162 
World War Th iio..5. ccs sia cee 106,361 85,006, 464 16,773 22,841,631 123,134 | 107,848,095 
Peacotinne is sjo<idiaisiesisleie's ste vie’ 1,628 1,035,295 545 1,048,521 2,178 2,083,816 
Special Force.........+.eeeee- 1,738 1,191,275 179 274, 248 1,917 1,465,523 
Totals. 3.01: «<2 7-'- 151,212 | 126,109,644 31,962 47,248,952 183,174 | 173,358,596 
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Over 91 p.c. of the amount paid in pensions is distributed in Canada and the balance 
to pensioners residing in other parts of the world. While the total number of awards in 
force is 183,174, the number of persons on whose behalf pension is payable under the Pension 
Act is approximately one-half million. These include disability pensioners, their wives and 
children, and their dependent parents; widows and their children; orphan children ; and 
dependent parents of deceased members of the Forces. 


The total number of World War I disability and dependant pensions in force at Dec. 
31, 1961 was 58,339 and for World War II, 122,904. During 1962, World War I pensions 
decreased by 2,389 and World War II pensions increased by 230; 203 new awards of dis- 
ability pension were authorized in respect of World War I veterans and 2,251 in respect of 
World War II veterans. 


Section 6.—War Veterans Allowances and Civilian War Allowances 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—The War Veterans Allowance Board is a statutory 
body that administers the War Veterans Allowance Act and reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Veterans Affairs.* The Board, consisting of eight members, including a 
chairman and a deputy chairman, appointed by the Governor in Council, is a quasi-judicial 
body and is independent as far as its decisions are concerned. The Minister of Veterans 
Affairs is charged with the administration of the Act. 


During the past year, the Board was given the responsibility for administering Part XI 
of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, which authorizes payment of allowances 
to certain groups of civilians who performed meritorious service in a theatre of actual war 
during either World War I or World War II. The provisions of this Part are similar to 
those of the War Veterans Allowance Act. 


War Veterans Allowance Act.—The War Veterans Allowance Act came into force 
on Sept. 1, 1930, its purpose being to aid war veterans who, because of the hardships of 
service, had become pre-aged and no longer able to hold their places on the labour market, 
The administration of the Act was entrusted to what was then the War Veterans Allowance 
Committee, later re-designated the War Veterans Allowance Board. 


The Act has been amended 11 times since 1930, its scope broadened and the allowance 
rates and income ceilings increased from time to time. By the amendments of 1950, the 
Act established District Authorities in the regional districts of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, granting to them the full and unrestricted power and authority and exclusive 
jurisdiction to deal with and adjudicate upon all matters and questions arising under the 
Act relating to the award, increase, decrease, suspension or cancellation of any allowance 
awarded or paid under the Act. The members of a District Authority are employees of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, appointed by the Minister with the approval of the 
Governor in Council. A District Authority consists of not less than four and not more 
than seven persons, its strength being related to the size of district and the volume of 
matters to be handled. There are 19 District Authorities, including the Foreign Countries 
District Authority located in Ottawa. An application for an allowance must be made to 
the District Authority of the regional district in which the applicant resides. 


The War Veterans Allowance Board acts as an appeal court for applicants and recip- 
ients aggrieved by the decision of the District Authority, and the Board may, on its own 
motion, review and alter or reverse any adjudication of a District Authority. The Board 
is also responsible for guiding and instructing the District Authorities in the interpretation 
of policy, and for advising the Minister with respect to regulations governing the procedure 
to be followed in matters coming before District Authorities for adjudication. 


_ During 1962, the Board reviewed 7,305 recipients’ cases, comprising referrals by 
District Authorities and Treasury Officers, rulings on service eligibility and guidance on 
policy interpretation. The Board conceded service eligibility for 433 applicants under the 


* A detailed outline of the Board’s functions and responsibilities is given in the 1961 Year Book, p. 302. 
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War Veterans Allowance Act from allied veterans and for 745 applicants under the Civilian 
War Pensions and Allowances Act, Part XI. The Board also adjudicated 871 appeals 
during the year, of which 587 were disallowed and 242 allowed, the remainder being defer- 
red or withdrawn by the appellants. The Board must also adjudicate each case where the 
widow was not residing with her spouse at the time of his death. Of these applications, 
132 were approved and 37 declined. 

The number of veterans and others in receipt of allowances at the end of the years 
1956-62, together with the amounts paid, were:— 


Veterans in Dependants Total in 
At Dec. 31— Receipt of in Receipt of Receipt of Expenditure 
Allowances Allowances Allowances 
No. No. No. $ 
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F959 voc sie celatcsaistete aie ialen eversscletneletstepier= 47,393 20,141 67,534 56,927,614 
MOGD Serie otic leteictaeteleisiavs ateieielaeleiebeterels ale 48,521 21,421 69, 942 58, 207, 130 
P9GT ra teccce ae ccs cine coiseis a2 ns oe a0 61,537 23,373 74,910 69, 825,747 
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During 1962, the War Veterans Allowance District Authorities considered 13,520 
applications, approving 9,602 and declining 3,918. To ensure continued eligibility of 
existing War Veterans Allowance recipients, 37,918 recipients were interviewed and their 
circumstances checked. A further 35,407 cases were reviewed by checking their declared 
assets and income. 


Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act.—Part XI of the 
Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, which became effective on Feb. 23, 1962, 
provides allowances to certain civilians with service in a theatre of actual war during either 
World War I or World War II. These civilians include Canadian merchant seamen of 
either war who served at least six months at sea with one trip through dangerous waters; 
non-Canadians with similar service on Canadian merchant vessels in either war; Canadian 
members of the Voluntary Aid Detachment of the British Red Cross of World War I with 
service on the Continent of Europe or service in Britain for at least 365 days prior to Nov. 
12, 1918; and the following civilians of World War II with six months overseas service— 
Canadian welfare workers, Canadian firefighters, Canadian transatlantic air crew and 
personnel of the Newfoundland Overseas Forestry Unit. A pensioner under Parts | co.¢ 
of the Act is also eligible. 

The number of recipients under this Act at Dec. 31, 1962 was 420, which included 
334 civilians, 85 widows and one orphan, with an annual liability of $461,679. The restric- 
tions governing income, personal property limits and real property and the monthly rates 
of allowances are the same as those provided in the War Veterans Allowance Act (see 
p. 289 of the 1962 Year Book). 


Section 7.—Commonwealth War Graves Commission 


The Imperial War Graves Commission was incorporated on May 21, 1917, under the 
Royal Charter granted by His Majesty in Council on a recommendation made by the 
Imperial War Conference in April of that year. The name was changed by a supplemental 
Royal Charter on Apr. 1, 1960, to the Commonwealth War Graves Commission. The 
Governments of Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India and Pakistan 
are members of the Commission. South Africa, after becoming a republic, requested and 
obtained permission from the other Commonwealth Governments to remain a member of 
the Commission and is represented by an Ambassador in London. The Minister of Veterans 
Affairs is the Agent of the Commission in Canada and the office of the Secretary-General of 
the Canadian Agency is in the Veterans Affairs Building, Ottawa. 
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The Commission is entrusted with the marking and maintenance in perpetuity of the 
graves of those of the British Empire and Commonwealth Armed Forces who lost their lives 
between Aug. 4, 1914 and Aug. 31, 1921, and between Sept. 3, 1939 and Dec. 31, 1947, and 
with the erection of memorials to commemorate those with no known grave. In many of 
the cemeteries and plots a central feature is the Cross of Sacrifice or the Great Stone of 
Remembrance. 

The area of responsibility of the Canadian Agency is the Continent of North America 
but it has also certain duties of inspection in Argentina, the Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, 
Brazil, British Guiana, British Honduras, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Falkland Islands, 
French West Indies, Guatemala, Hawaiian Islands, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Netherlands 
Antilles, Panama Canal Zone, Peru, Puerto Rico, Trinidad, Uruguay and Windward 
Islands. 

In North America the Agency has commemorated 18,944 Commonwealth war dead in 
almost 3,000 cemeteries. Approximately 4,100 servicemen of both Wars, missing in opera- 
tions while based in North America, are commemorated on memorials erected at Victoria, 
B.C., Halifax, N.S., and Ottawa, Ont. In Oakwood Cemetery, Montgomery, Alabama, 
the Agency has erected the only Cross of Sacrifice in the United States. 

The Agency was instrumental in bringing together officials of the Netherlands War 
Graves Committee, the Royal Canadian Legion and the Department of Veterans Affairs 
for the purpose of planning a pilgrimage to enable relatives from Canada to visit the graves 
of Canadian war dead in the Netherlands. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—FORMAL EDUCATION* 


Formal education has become one of the major concerns of government and society in 
Canada and is now recognized as the key to both individual and national prosperity. 
Machines and automated programs are performing an ever-increasing number of routine, 
repetitive tasks, thus reducing the job opportunities for untrained workers and at the same 
time opening up whole new fields for highly skilled personnel. As a result, education 
authorities face the dual task of building and staffing schools and universities at a hitherto 
unprecedented rate and of adjusting curricula to fit in with a rapidly changing state of 
society. 

The absolute and relative growth of formal education in Canada is indicated by the 
fact that between 1948 and 1961 average daily attendance at public elementary and second- 
ary schools doubled while the country’s population increased by only 42.5 p.c. during the 
same period. Over this period, total expenditure on formal and vocational education and 
training increased by 382 p.c. and its proportion of the gross national product increased 
from 2.5 p.c. to 4.9 p.c. University enrolments increased from 86,800 in 1957 to over 
141,400 in 1962 and the sharpest increases are still to come as the population bulge resulting 
from the great increase in births in the immediate postwar years is beginning to reach 
university-age level. 


* Prepared in the Education Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Section 1.—Administration and Organization of Education in 
Canada 


With certain exceptions, laws relating to formal education in Canada are a provincial, 
rather than a federal, prerogative. As a result, each province has organized a system of 
education to meet its own needs and, although they have much in common, no two systems 
are identical. Quebec and Newfoundland exhibit the greatest divergence from the general 
pattern, the former because of its French and Roman Catholic background and the latter 
because of the continuance of a system developed when the province was an independent 
British Colony. 


To meet their responsibilities in the field of education each of the ten provinces has a 
government Department of Education; the first was organized in Quebec in 1846 and the 
last in Newfoundland in 1920. Except in the Province of Quebec, the Department is 
headed by a provincial Cabinet member who serves as Minister of Education. The 
Minister is appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor on the recommendation of the Premier 
from among elected members of the Provincial Legislature. In Quebec, the senior pro- 
fessional educationist, the Superintendent of Education, is appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and remains in office during good behaviour or unless the Legislative 
Council and Legislative Assembly both request his withdrawal. He is President of the 
Council of Public Instruction, which is composed of a Roman Catholic Committee and a 
Protestant Committee. The Department of Education deals with matters of administra- 
tion, finance and inspection and the Lieutenant-Governor in Council has authority to 
approve or disallow regulations prepared by the two Committees. A Quebec Royal Com- 
mission has recommended a reorganization of the administration of education to more 
closely resemble that in the other provinces. 


Elementary and Secondary Schools.—Formal education at the elementary and 
secondary levels is administered from the provincial Departments of Education which 
operate under provincial school law or laws, issue regulations, and provide services to 
public schools throughout the province (including separate schools in those provinces where 
such schools exist). In addition to administering various grants, the provincial depart- 
ments, among other things: operate teacher-training colleges or arrange for the universities 
to offer preparatory education courses; issue teachers’ certificates; issue courses of study for 
the elementary-secondary schools; prescribe textbooks or lists of books; employ school 
inspectors or superintendents; conduct end-of-the-year examinations for the final year or 
two of high school; and issue certificates to successful candidates. In some provinces other 
departments of government may have responsibilities for special schools or courses. For 
example, in Quebec the Department of Education, its services and financial contributions 
come under the jurisdiction of the Department of Youth and a few schools are maintained 
by other departments, such as Schools of Agriculture, a School of Fisheries and a Forestry 
Station which operates three schools. 


Provision for separate schools for Roman Catholics is handled differently in different 
provinces. In Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta (as well as in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories), the first school established in a community is known as the public school, which 
is open to all children in the community. The school law provides, however, that a religious 
minority (which in these provinces is usually Roman Catholic) may establish its own school 
board and school. Such schools are referred to as separate schools. Local residents may 
elect which school they choose to support through taxes, their choice generally being deter 
mined by their religion. Both public and separate schools come under the jurisdiction of 
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the provincial Department of Education and both receive provincial grants. In Ontario, 
but not in the other two provinces, legal provision for separate schools does not extend 
beyond Grade 10. 


In the three Maritime Provinces and Manitoba there is no legal provision for separate 
schools. However, within the public school systems of these provinces, there are English- 
language and French-language Roman Catholic schools in areas that have large English or 
French Roman Catholic populations, such as St. Boniface in Manitoba and Edmundston 
in New Brunswick. On the other hand, the public school system of British Columbia 
makes no provision for any type of denominational schools. Any such schools in this 
province must operate as parochial or private schools. 


In Quebec, public elementary and secondary schools are controlled by the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Committees of the Council of Public Instruction. In this prov- 
ince, Catholic and Protestant school systems exist side by side from the Department down, 
each relatively independent of the other. To some extent, the Catholic system follows the 
French tradition of education while the Protestant system follows the English tradition and 
is very similar to the Ontario system. Private or independent schools play a much more 
prominent role in Quebec than in other provinces. Chief among these are the classical 
colleges, which number nearly a hundred. Affiliated to the French-language universities 
(Laval, Montreal and Sherbrooke), they offer an eight-year course, entered after completion 
of elementary school and leading in two four-year stages, secondary and college, to the 
baccalaureate degree. 


Newfoundland might be said to have a public denominational school system, Hach 
of the five major religious denominations in the province—Roman Catholic, Anglican, 
United Church, Salvation Army and Pentecostal Assemblies—operates its own schools 
under a superintendent of education who is responsible to the Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion. The Minister of Education, the Deputy Minister and the five superintendents form 
a Council of Education which decides on policy and co-ordinates the various parts of the 
system. One curriculum serves the schools of all denominations. ‘Teachers receive com- 
mon training in the Memorial University of Newfoundland, a provincial institution. 


Local School Organization.—Within the framework of each provincial jurisdiction 
and regulation, public education is administered by local education authorities operating 
under a school Act. These school boards or boards of education are responsible for estab- 
lishing and maintaining schools, employing qualified teachers, providing pupil transporta- 
tion where needed, and budgeting for the money required to operate the schools, which 
is raised through local taxation. Local boards may be elected, appointed, or partly 
elected and partly appointed. They differ in number of members from three in the case 
of most small rural units to five, seven, or even twelve or more for urban units. Where 
larger units in rural areas have been established, there are central boards for the units 
representing the component districts, although there may be local boards retaining some 
custodial and advisory duties. 

The larger unit, replacing rural districts which were usually about four miles in extent, 
has been introduced by legislation in several provinces and made optional in others in an 
effort to provide better school facilities and greater equalization of costs and to mitigate 
the problems caused by a chronic shortage of teachers. Larger units have been established 
by legislation in Alberta and British Columbia and by Acts with provision for local option 
in Saskatchewan and the Maritime Provinces. Southern Ontario has been gradually 
organizing its rural areas into township and county units; Manitoba has recently introduced 
legislation leading to the formation of larger units of administration for secondary schools; 
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and Protestant Quebec has been essentially organized into larger units. In Roman Catholic 
Quebec, one board of commissioners administers all Roman Catholic schools in a school 
municipality, whether rural or urban, while secondary education is being consolidated more 
and more into larger central secondary schools. In that province, there have always been 
more private residential schools established by religious groups than elsewhere. 


Higher Education.—The jurisdiction of provincial Departments of Education em- 
braces only the elementary and secondary levels, which provide for the education of youths 
up to age 17 or 18. The extension of general education beyond the secondary to the college 
or university level is referred to as “‘higher’’ education, at which point the student is offered 
a wide diversity of courses in the arts, sciences, humanities and professions. The organiza~ 
tion as well as the financing of higher education is noticeably different from that of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. 


Canadian universities are English-language, French-language or bilingual. The 
French-language institutions are mostly church-related and have been patterned after 
those of some European countries. Until recently, they stressed the classics as preparation 
for the professions but they are changing and an increasing emphasis is being placed on 
pure and applied science. The older English-language universities stemmed from a variety 
of needs and desires on the part of the provincial governments, churches, and settlers from 
England, Scotland and elsewhere who also wished to establish institutions similar to those 
with which they were familiar. 

In Eastern Canada, institutions of higher learning have tended to develop at different 
periods in response to these needs. The result is that a variety of small and middle-size 
degree-granting colleges and universities exist today. This is especially true in the Maritime 
Provinces. In Western Canada, on the other hand, the policy has been to establish one 
large provincial university with sole degree-granting powers within the province. Whether 
this policy of one degree-granting institution for the province will suffice in the face of 
the increasing demand for higher education is a matter of speculation. There is already 
some pressure in British Columbia for the establishment of a second university with 
degree-conferring powers. In Alberta and Saskatchewan, branch campuses of the provincial 
universities are in operation, and legislation for the establishment of junior colleges has 
been passed in British Columbia and Alberta. 


The increasing enrolment, resulting partly from an increase in the university-age 
population and partly from the higher proportion of young persons seeking university 
training, has caused an unprecedented expansion of facilities as well as an extension of 
colleges into universities and the establishment of new institutions. Most of the universities 
have conducted financial campaigns for expansion at some time during the past ten years 
and indications are that many more such campaigns must be undertaken in the near 
future. Despite expansion and modernization, there are still some old and crowded 
buildings in use which contrast sharply with the new well-planned, roomy, permanent 
structures on spacious campuses. All Canadian universities are expanding, whether they 
are located in the cramped heart of a city, have begun again in suburban areas or were 
fortunate enough to have ample room on their first campus sites. 


Federal Involvement in Education.—Although formal education at the elementary 
and secondary levels is the prerogative of the provinces, the Federal Government is re- 
sponsible for the education of: Indians on reservations within the provinces; Indians, 
Eskimos and whites in the Yukon and Northwest Territories; families of members of the 
Armed Services in Canada and overseas; and inmates of the penitentiaries. ‘Teachers in 
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these schools and institutions are members of the Civil Service. They teach under a school 
law and regulations similar to those in effect in the province concerned and the Federal 
Government utilizes provincial facilities whenever possible. 

The Government of Canada contributes to the construction and maintenance of 
vocational training facilities, recognizing vocational training as an important factor in the 
economic development of the country. Such contributions affect practically every phase 
of publicly sponsored vocational training in Canada, although the degree of the contribution 
varies. A great impetus to such training has resulted from the passing of the Technical 
and Vocational Training Assistance Act (SC 1960-61, c. 6) which, among other things, 
provides for direct federal financial contribution of 75 p.c. of the total amount expended by 
a province on the building and equipping of vocational training facilities up to the fall of 
1963.* 

Higher education, to a far greater extent than elementary and secondary education, is 
free from government regulation or control, although the Federal Government through its 
Department of National Defence does operate three service colleges for the training of 
officers for Canada’s Armed Services. The Federal Government contributes to higher 
education by means of direct grants to universities for current operating expenditures and 
capital projects through its agency, the Canada Council, and by providing scholarships and 
grants in aid of research to universities and individuals through such federal departments 
and agencies as the Canada Council, the National Research Council, the Defence Research 
Board, the Department of National Health and Welfare and the Department of Agriculture. 
In 1959-60 the Federal Government contributed 24 p.c. of the universities’ current operating 
income (including research) and, over the four-year period 1956-59, about 8 p.c. of the 
universities’ income for capital purposes. 


Section 2.—Interesting Aspects of Education 


New Techniques in Education.—Rapid growth in school enrolments, and difficulty 
in meeting staff requirements and in financing school construction and upkeep, has stimu- 
lated a searching inquiry into traditional methods of school administration and teaching. 
Research is being undertaken to determine whether new techniques may not effect econo- 
mies in the operation of schools and at the same time speed up the learning process. In 
particular, standard classroom size and a rigid grade system of promotion are under close 
scrutiny. Experimental work continues in pupil streaming, in the elimination or grouping 
of certain grades with more opportunity for pupils to progress at their own speeds, in the 
building of schools with flexible classrooms, and in team teaching, which may involve such a 
hierarchy of staff as head teacher to co-ordinate the whole effort, subject specialists, junior 
or assistant teachers, and clerical or technical assistants to keep attendance and other 
records, set up laboratory equipment, operate projectors and generally look after the various 
forms of visual aid, etc. 

This experimentation in new techniques is stimulated by new media for teaching, such 
as educational television, language laboratories, and teaching machines, which are just 
beginning to have a significant impact on education in Canada. Some schools have been 
experimenting with television for spot lessons in certain classes for several years, but the 
first province-wide application of television for instructional purposes in a public school 
system occurred in 1962 when Nova Scotia introduced a series of television lessons through- 
out the full school year in Grade 11 mathematics and science. Plans are to extend the 
program to include French in the school year 1963-64. About the same time two univer- 
sities in Montreal introduced a number of television courses for credit, some in English and 
some in French. ‘Television has the advantage of bringing expert instruction to a much 
wider range of students and to larger classes. 


* The subject of vocational training is covered i in detail in an article entitled ‘‘Recent Developments in Public 
Technical and Vocational Education in Canada’’ appearing in Chapter XVI on Labour (see Index). 
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The laboratory method of individual instruction in foreign languages, using electronic 
equipment, is used in a number of universities and in several of the larger secondary school 
systems. Its extension on a wider scale is limited in part by the relatively high initial cost 
of the equipment. The advent of programmed instruction, using programmed texts or 
“teaching machines’’, is one of the most recent innovations in teaching techniques. Pro- 
grammed instruction lends itself to individual progress according to the pupil’s ability and 
many informed observers believe that this method of instruction will relieve the teacher of 
some of the mechanical aspects of teaching and free him for much more constructive work. 


Education Costs to Students.—In all provinces educational systems are based on 
the legal doctrine that schooling shall be free and compulsory during the child’s formative 
years. With minor provincial differences, all children must attend school between the ages 
of six or seven and fifteen or sixteen. With few exceptions, no fees are charged for attend- 
ance at a public elementary or secondary school in the locality where the child resides. 
The cost of education at these levels is met mainly through taxation levied by the munici- 
palities on property holders, and through provincial grants. 


At the university level, however, students are charged an annual fee varying from 
$200 to $700 depending upon the institution and the faculty. The cost of text books and 
students’ supplies must be added to tuition fees, so that total education costs, quite apart 
from living costs, impose a considerable financial burden on many students. Scholarships, 
fellowships and bursaries help to offset these costs for many students and the number of 
these is being increased annually. 


A survey was made of university and college students enrolled in selected faculties for 
the academic year 1961-62, to analyse expenditures and sources of income. For single 
male undergraduates living at home, total expenditure during the college year ranged from 
$1,060 to $1,652, depending on the faculty; those who were not living at home spent between 
$1,406 and $2,231. Expenditures for single female undergraduates were slightly lower 
than those for males, and married undergraduates had expenditures ranging from $2,758 
for those in Education to $3,929 for those in Dentistry. Male unmarried students at the 
graduate level had average expenditures of $1,598 for those living at home and $2,035 for 
those away from home, with the corresponding figures for females again slightly lower. 
Married male graduate students spent on the average $3,968 during the college year. 


National Organizations in Canadian Education.—A number of national organiza- 
tions are active in the field of education. 


The Canadian Education Association (CEA) is an organization through which the 
provincial Departments of Education can make known official education policy. It was 
founded in 1892 as the Dominion Educational Association, later became the Canadian 
Education Association, the Canada and Newfoundland Education Association, and in 1946 
again became the Canadian Education Association. The present constitution provides 
for a majority representation of the executive from the provincial Departments, with 
membership open to many other educators. The CEA employs several full-time officials, 
including an Executive Secretary and a Research Officer. It issues a Newsletter monthly 
throughout the school year and publishes Canadian Education and Research Digest. Annual 
conventions are held in different cities each year. 


The Canadian Teachers’ Federation (CTF) was founded in 1919 as a federation of the 
provincial teachers’ associations. It has a full-time staff and engages in many activities 
related not only to the welfare of teachers but to the betterment of education in general at 
_ the elementary and secondary levels. It undertakes research projects related to teaching 
methods and the learning process, and encourages and co-ordinates research projects 
initiated by the provincial associations. It publishes regular bulletins and separate articles 
dealing with various aspects of education. 
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The Canadian Universities Foundation (CUF), as the executive arm of the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities and Colleges, is a national organization which serves 
higher education in Canada in much the same way as the Canadian Education Association 
serves education at the elementary and secondary levels. With a growing full-time staff, 
which includes an Executive Director, a Director of Research and a librarian, it produces 
the bilingual quarterly bulletin University Affairs, as well as individual reports and series 
of reports dealing with higher education in this country. It administers Federal Govern- 
ment grants to universities and represents the universities generally in all dealings with 
government. 

Other groups serving education at the national level are: the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education; the Canadian School Trustees’ Association; the Canadian Association of 
School Superintendents and Inspectors; the Canadian Association of University Teachers; 
the Canadian College of Teachers; L’ Association Canadienne des Educateurs de Langue 
francaise; the Canadian Home and School and Parent-Teacher Federation; the Canadian 
Vocational Education Association; le Fédération des collages classiques; the Canadian 
Council for Research in Education; the Social Science Research Council of Canada; and the 
Humanities Research Council of Canada. This list is not exhaustive but is indicative of the 
types of organizations whose primary concern is education. In addition, many other 
national organizations, such as the Boy Scouts Association and the Canadian Junior Red 
Cross may be said to have a peripheral interest in formal education. 


International Activities in Education.—Besides expanding its own educational 
resources, Canada is providing some assistance to under-developed countries which are 
attempting to expand their educational facilities. This takes two forms: welcoming 
scholars from abroad to Canadian universities (some $8,000 were enrolled in the academic 
year 1961-62); and making it possible for Canadian teachers and other educators to accept 
assignments in the newly emerging countries as advisers for periods ranging from a few 
months to one or more years. 

Several organizations are facilitating this inflow of students from all over the world 
into Canadian universities, as well as the increasing outflow of Canadian educators who are 
serving in countries of Asia, Africa and the West Indies. At the Federal Government 
level, the operation and administration of Canada’s external assistance programs is the 
responsibility of the External Aid Office (see p. 153). At the non-government level, the 
Canadian University Service Overseas (CUSO) promotes and co-ordinates opportunities 
for overseas service for Canadian university graduates. The National Committee for 
Friendly Relations with Overseas Students (FROS) is one of a number of groups set up to 
welcome to Canada students from other countries, to assist them in various ways during 
their stay in this country and to provide opportunities for mutual understanding and 
appreciation. Other such groups providing scholarships and other services for overseas 
students include the World University Service of Canada, the Overseas Institute of Canada, 
the African Students’ Foundation, the Canadian Federation of University Women, the 
Canadian Friends’ Service Committee, the Imperial Order of Daughters of the Empire, and 
several church organizations. Services, including hospitality, are provided by the local 
Kiwanis groups, the YMCA and YWCA, Pax Romano through its affiliates, the Student 
Christian Movement, the United Nations societies, the Canadian Council of Churches and 
the Co-operative Union of Canada. Other organizations, such as the Canadian Citizenship 
Council and the National Federation of Canadian University Students, assist the work of 
aiding overseas students in many ways. 
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Section 3.—Statistics of Schools, 
Universities and Colleges 


Elementary and secondary schools may 
be conveniently classified as publicly con- 
trolled, privately controlled, and federal. 
Municipal and provincial schools, most 
numerous by far, include elementary and 
high schools, vocational institutes, trade 
schools, teacher-training colleges, and 
schools for the blind and deaf, and provide 
as well for correspondence courses. Pri- 
vate schools may be academic, business or 
other vocational schools, or correspond- 
ence schools. Federal schools refer to 
schools for Indians, schools for residents of 
the Northwest Territories, and overseas 
schools for children of members of the 
Armed Forces or for Armed Forces person- 
nel. Higher education is attained at 
universities and colleges, which may be 
provincial institutions, church institutions, 
independent, or federal military colleges. 
Continuing or adult education takes a 
variety of forms and reaches all levels from 
the basic English courses provided for 
newly arrived immigrants to courses 
leading to a university degree. Most 
organized classes for adults function under 
the auspices of universities, colleges, local 
school boards, churches and other com- 
munity organizations. 


Table 1 shows full-time enrolment at all 
levels each year for the period 1951-52 to 
1962-63 and Table 2 shows the number of 
schools, teachers and pupils for all types of 
education institutions, classified by prov- 
ince, for the school year 1961-62. In all 
types of schools the number of pupils has 
been increasing. The increase was first 
noticed at the elementary level some six 
years after the birth rate began to rise 
during the war years. About eight years 
later the children born during the War 
were entering high school and four years 
later they began entering university. The 
number of teachers is rather closely related 
to the number of students although the 
trend is toward larger classes. On the 
other hand, the number of schools has 
remained fairly constant, the increase 
caused by the construction of new and 
larger schools in urban areas being counter- 
balanced by the closing of many one-room 
rural schools. 
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1.—Full-time Enrolment in Elementary and Secondary Schools, and in 
Universities and Colleges, School Years 1951-52 to 1962-63 


i  — — ———————— 
——————————— SSS 


Elementary and Secondary Schools! 


anes Universities 
chool Year an 
Elementary? | Secondary 
Gaatite des Total Colleges 
No. No. No. No. 
NGS ABO ciateia.e:sie's 0 tole/eleicialeteilofe(a\sieistninlaia(eye'<els)e\eie|eleisis «late 2,235,095 432,053 2,667,148 63, 485 
NQDZ=BG i. lce + ac 0\0 cial’ jel sie ss 6 nic\01s piajere 2,354, 686 454, 892 2,809,578 63,041 
NODS—BA. sa. favetele.sis:s\0-c/e\0)s alsivinioie.evelsieie‘alstelors 2,485, 281 487,340 2,972,621 64,140 
AGDSS5B io are scinseicis.ce\s claisie » sls\e clots vis\ielsie sie 2,604, 543 539,281 3,143, 824 68, 320 
GHB x 5G i 75, scare craroiers sitioie inte larbisterciata ofgeletas ce betele 2,726, 762 608, 683 8,335,445 72,737 
TQS BHO iissccisisleiaiainiote aleielsiniesb stslnlele cleiaivios o/ein 2,842,501 653, 938 3,496, 439 78,504 
DGB TBS caseso sic.eislsisaie.ccereiss= sisiainanincals ; 2,959, 467 646,360 3,605, 827 86,754 
1958=59)7; cise cists nceclee sss brs ; 3,084,346 748,098 3,832,444 94,994 
1959=60 ji. inic.c/tivierereie erasers c ‘ 3,208, 269 802,690 4,010,959 101, 934 
TQ60-61 cn wes ccts 3,319, 450 882, 247 4,201,697 113, 864 
1961-02 oe chide 3,404, 654 1,002,728 4,407,377 128,894 
NO62-OS ioiere vrejeicis ave 5 :u:0/0)sluiwiain o'sle plelulasietefeieieietniats s 3,480, 485P 1,097, 714P 4,578,199P 141,388 
1 Includes publicly controlled, private, and Indian schools. 2 From kindergarten to and including Grade 8 


in all provinces except Quebec; Grade 8 included with secondary grades in Quebec. 


2.—Schools, Teachers and Enrolment for All Types of Education Institutions, 
by Province, School Year 1961-62 


Item Nfld. BeBe N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


Elementary and Secondary 
Education— 
Public and Separate— 


1,218 440 1,248 1,292 6,639 7,381 
4,502 1,013 6,951 6,039 49,736 50,912 
133,747 25,748 186,326 155,216 1,157,928 1,462,230 
—_ 1 8 9 18 113 
~ 2 34 24 100 287 
_ 40 804 640 2,323 7,619 
la — 1 _ 3 1 
"TQRCUOIE fF cceGabiessPode= sents «1 _ _ 21 _ 42 30 
Pupils (home province)......... 33 2 69 36 267 180 
Deaf— 
SONGOING 2, ssrare se af alarsieteisisislerbe o/s _ 1 1 _ 5 1 
TEATS . 5 <scp cisely oes cso ee oe _ 1 32 ~ 113 77 
Pupils (home province)......... 66 12 116 92 886 562 
Private— 
Behaols ys. 0. <c6 fen <iebsiseisisteis'sisiecei> 2 5 24 13 654 130 
Teachers: winch eucacinss dinterstersaiers 24 33 282 163 6,324 1,713 
Pupils bat eas bette sonnei: 316 639 6,470 2,574 94,666 27,826 
Higher Education— 
MAP LIGLOUB.) cise chyeiet ses sisal sereicier 3 2 16 10 212 65 
Students (full-time university 
GLAAC) bia bie cehiskeiete #17 18 aieiois eisiele 1,757 683 6, 409 4,533 43,156 35,871 
Teacher-Training— 
Teachers’ Colleges— 
Institutions. _ 1 | 1 110 10 
Teachers. Fic _ 2 26 31 1,425 248 
SUNCOGLA, 2 .gahicsctemin nas se bods _ 103 334 563 11,601 6,058 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 338. 
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2.—Schools, Teachers and Enrolment for All Types of Education Institutions, 
by Province, School Year 1961-62—continued 


Item Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


Teacher-Training—concluded 
Faculties of Education— 


Faculties? 1 1 5 3 8 2 
Teachers.... 13 2 13 ys 246 
Students?............ Raisins ieee 1,058 54 243 229 1,183 1,014 
Vocational Education— 
Enrolment— 
Trade courses (pre-employment) 

MUOCO-G1) oie. ccbe ee ebinass 836 152 1,446 1,016 8,132 3,604 
Trade courses (apprentices)... . 797 _- 814 1,443 4 3,295 
Vocational high school courses. . 503 140 905 4,528 21,429 70,751 
Post-secondary courses.......... _ — 32 8 5,712 3,959 
Private business schools........ — 5 539 646 6,563 5,316 
Private trade schools........... — _ 107 —_ 4,9436 4,005 

Adult Education (part-time 
enrolment)— 
Universities (1960-61)........... 544 342 7,892 9,069 37,152 64, 574 
Provincial governments (1960-61) 1,706 485 10, 260 9,662 318,278 173,078 
Yukon 
Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. and Canada 
N.W.T. 
No. No. No. No No No 
Elementary and Secondary 
Education— 
Public and Separate— 
BOHOGIA caste Laks SOR ee ea bees 1,740 2,176 1,198 1,305 72 24,708 
ELORCHENS 3)os's cine <eton eG ses leap a 8,069 8,997 12,414 12,514 350 161,497 
PUPS vaicfeteicissisae s PeSe owieee ee es 194, 854 215,625 307, 702 341,219 7,633 4,188,228 
Overseas (DND)— 
BCHOOISSS aeicts oss nsienemaiesins 604) oa ase ay ais a 22 
BBA OREES ss sisal cise oie sei ip eee aa tax ane 378 
BARD Sem iis eles cievaisicwivie'e scenes nar see ons ros oo8 7,937 
Indian—’ 
Schools........ mistarslslaleets catiels.s 79 74 44 69 1 416 
ER GROHOTS cer Mrsis oie « 2/cista'aie,0,s10 aivien 207 204 211 229 5 1,303 
Up Lato, Sa cielatttaale i oisieate. palate. 5,734 5,228 4,671 5,812 162 33,033 
Blind— 
SOHO ies cious sie aealaent — _ — 1 — 6 
OR CHOTS saicr, o01 a 5.si+ ootaicia,o.0 ee ote _— _ _ 10 _- 103 
Pupils (home province)......... 18 26 21 83 2 737 
Deaf— 
POMGOIS es ceca otheseosecwinne 1 1 1 1 —_ 12 
PROAGHOTS <5 5u ele acidialdviovere es os 22 22 21 _ 295 
Pupils (home province)......... 109 106 120 182 9 2,260 
Private— 
BGROOIS: 5 cas:scra cis isielolere's s sisisie’s are 52 31 43 101 _ 1,055 
ELOAG HONS SGvon Silex ste pole ceive wleierbre 504 294 340 933 _- 10,610 
OPUS so102facieas o's orswecrseeeiee 11,150 4,823 6,374 22,731 _ 177,569 
Higher Education— 
BUSH HUIGOS =. .istosesiseive scone Tyee 10 17 11 8 —_ 354 
Students (full-time university 
CIDE) OES eee me it 6,947 6,329 8,499 14,710 _ 128,894 
Teacher-Training— 
Teachers’ Colleges— 
Wnistatatlonss., 2s, <'v's(s:s7eieideiels vee ars f, 2 — _ —- 126 
Teachers. . oa 22 42 —_- —_ —_ 1,796 
PMC OAUS i Siccisace cuneate 540 1,236 _ _ _ 20,435 
Faculties of Education— 
Faculties?. . 2 2 2 2 _ 28 
Teachers. . aor 12 18 76 120 _ 555 
Students?............ pisletatals Miereris 226 1,051 2,637 3,027 _ 10,722 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 338, 
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2.—Schools, Teachers and Enrolment for All Types of Education Institutions, 
by Province, School Year 1961-62—concluded 


Item Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 
No. No. No. No. 
Vocational Education— 
Enrolment— 
Trade courses (pre-employment) 

LOGON) fare icvesciepe Moxeicicrsiesaraiets 2,550 2,894 2,821 2,5227 — 25,973 
Trade courses (apprentices)*..... 1,286 905 3,778 3,596 — 15,914 
Vocational high school courses. . 4,139 4,900 11,280 8,620 _ 127,195 
Post-secondary courses.......... _— 168 1,032 197 — 11,178 
Private business schools........ 1,014 807 1, 403 2,324 _ 18,612 
Private trade schools........... 593 2,307 812 793 _ 13,560 

Adult Education (part-time 

enrolment)— 

Universities (1960-61)........... 8,281 12,063 25,664 26,255 —_— 191, 836 

Provincial governments (1960-61) 26,491 18,906 13,177 46,291 _ 693, 3408 

1 Day, residential and hospital schools administered by the Federal Government. 2 Also included 
with ‘Higher Education’’. 3 Includes indentured apprentices taking full-time, part-time and correspondence 
courses. 4Included under ‘“‘Trade courses(pre-employment)’’. 5 Included with Nova Scotia. 
6 School year 1960-61. 7Includes only students being trained under Federal-Provincial agreements. 


8 Includes enrolment in courses sponsored by public libraries, business colleges, teacher-training institutions, and 
Federal Government departments not distributed by province. 


FEDERAL, PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURES 
ON FORMAL EDUCATION, VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND 
RELATED CULTURAL ACTIVITIES, 1954-59 
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An attempt has been made to tabulate total expenditure on education, including 
formal education at all levels, vocational training of all types and also expenditure on 
cultural activities related to education such as adult night classes, fine arts and handicraft 
courses, and libraries, museums and art galleries. Such expenditure for the year 1959 is 
presented in Table 3, classified by source. Details of income of school boards for publicly 
controlled elementary and secondary schools for the years 1957-59 are given at p. 343 and 
financial statistics for universities and colleges at pp. 347-348. 


3.—Total Expenditure on Formal Education, Vocational Training and Related Cultural 
Activities, by Source of Funds, 1959 


Pro- 


eo a Federal Total 
Type of Education ree Fite Govern- Fees esas Expend- 
Rania ment ue iture 
$'000 $7000 $'000 $'000 $’000 $'000 
Formal Education— 
Elementary and Secondary— 

Tet) ROL (G10) | prmeancmmrccraicnicicn GOCE: Peon 581,928 | 459,553 14, 862 5,216 9,430 || 1,070,989 
Handicapped outside the public schools...... 545 7,249 “ey ci) 307 ,101 
Government correspondence schools......... ant 1,437 aes 568 Fe 2,005 
RetormaBGhOOls | . Orde... gs dseeear tenes. = 696 ace ae ae 696 
Indian and Eskimo education............... is aaa 32,791 x 32,791 
Private SChHOOIBT is sev ces aaa. eon eso ave fea hay 33, 686 8, 256 41,942 
Totals, Elementary and Secondary......| 582,473 468,935 47,653 39,470 17,993 || 1,156,524 


Teacher-training outside universities.......... Pe 10,520 20 582 15 
Higher Education— 
Current operating expenditure............... 380 49,265 27,1762] 40,789 14,872 132, 482 
Plant expenditure from current funds........ 51 36,575 6,960 aod wed 43,586 
Research in universities............0..000000s HS 827 12,367 we 5,135 18,329 
Woelence colleges sf. os6.5..cclgewecscloseanennes és foe 5,430 ive tee 5,430 
Beholarsbips.. <5 2:c5:s nas cee se sa oe Sein RS 5,116 3,301 a3 5 8,422 
(OGG 2 Benpleaseges Angee. acs Ganenn. crane HAS 104 354 tee ose 458 
Totals, Higher Education............... 431 91,887 55,588 40,789 20,012 208, 707 
Undistributable expenditure...............005: es ao 276 408 276 
Totals, Formal Education............. 582,904 | 571,342 | 103,537 80,841 38,020 | 1,376,644 
Vocational Training— 
Institutes of technology..............eseeeeeee ae 8,623 2,134 1,157 97 12,011 
Apprenticeship StABS GAO Sree HOCSRrpEDE: BodhE aes 2,355 1,836 61 213 4,465 
MrAdestorainini. ». a. Mace cts og. teeclclnelss Bsleees aes 7,209 1,345 724 17 9,295 
Primary industries and homemaking.......... 85 2,284 170 16 345 2,815 
STON OC Ih selaben niches, ocsadls Poisiataistainve Maw ste Os 664 479 us 1 1,144 
EIANCCAD DOO Hiers «sr iectancnrnameresaiie Aiccaeaatoad oan 478 362 ae a 840 
Health and welfare personnel................-- dea 704 2,170 3 2 2,879 
Inmates of reform institutions................. ae 386 268 7 aie 654 
iadians and Eskimos..c.22- 08k Als. seatinee sole maa di 241 ire ro 241 
Other vocational training costs...........+.. Res 115 1,789 18 ome 1,922 
Provincial capital expenditures................ a 9,990 3 aly ss 9,990 
Private business colleges.............e0+eeees ae as ¥n 3,562 : 3,562 
Totals, Vocational Training........... oa 32,808 10,794 5,541 675 49,818 
Cultural Activities—+ 
Adult education, including night schools....... 5 2,303 400 15 2,718 
PM AELAS. G citar hokaure Monit neha sine hae ote ce cise a 2,519 1,359 56 AR 3,934 
Handicrafts. . ote 236 _ neg 2 238 
MOM ETICR OH. Seta te eae oi Mah aos ce eetle ahi 12,348 3,200 509 55 1,990 18,159 
Archives, museums and art galleries. Miatestt a 1,755 4,174 AS bat 5,929 
National Film Board productions............- Ay =a 680 680 
Cultural societies—grants............e0eseeees an 98 16 AD 114 
ON SCO—crant.... . icitaore diie late uisicajaielsiojals ante Ree Ae 339 a on 339 
Totals, Cultural Activities............. 12,348 10,168 4,477 126 1,992 32,111 
1Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Includes $7,500,000 held in trust for Quebec uni- 
versities. 3 Capital grants from the Federal Government are included in the appropriate classification above. 
4Limited to reported expenditures of public funds. 5 Included in ‘Elementary and Secondary—Public 


schools’’. 6 Includes capital costs from current funds. 
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Subsection 1.—Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Control.—Direct control and operation of public schools is by school boards, which 
operate under school laws and regulations, and the members of which are elected or 
appointed usually for terms of two or three years. Through amalgamations and consolida- 
tions, schools are now operated by boards of larger units, local boards within larger units, 
independent boards for rural schools, towns or cities, and some by official trustees appointed 
by the province in lieu of a board. As their designations imply, private schools are admin- 
istered by private organizations and federal schools by federal authorities. 

Table 4 gives the number of active public school boards in each province in the school 
year ended in 1962 and indicates the type of board, the number of official trustees and the 
number of board members elected or appointed to these boards. 


4.—Active School Boards and School Trustees, by Province, School Year 1961-62 


ee ee ee SSS 
a 


School Boards Composed 
Local iA of Trustees who are— 
Boards | Boards ox 


Province “ae pendent Total School 
ca of Larger| within Some 
SS magia Units | Larger | vocal | Boards | an |Appointed| Al erasers 
Units a Elected Some_ |Appointed| 
Elected 
No No No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland............. 288 _ _ 288 — _ 288 3,079 
Prince Edward Island..... 14 —- 457 471 469 2 - 1,516 
Nova Scotia.............+- 35 42 1,261 1,338 1,261 -_ 77 4,311 
New Brunswick........... 14 409 82 505 475 16 14 2,474 
Quebec— 
Roman Catholic........ 9 72 1,407 1,488 1,486 — 2 7,452 
Protestantbenveveeresevses 9 64 147 220 218 1 1 934 
Ontario. cdecienwensa ast wares 906 111 3,007 3,924 3,582 62 280 17,855 
Manitoba dics sverewowne staat 61 38 1,353 1,452 1,452 — — 4,533 
Saskatchewan.........++++ 56 4,789 369 5,214 5,214 _ _— 16,073 
Alberta?.. c.0iteesecce ee een 59 =— 143 202 202 _- _ 889 
British Columbia?......... 83 - 17 100 87 13 _ 565 
Mackenzie District........ — — 3 3 3 _— —_ 11 
Totals...........- 1,534 5,425 8,246 15,205 14,449 94 662 59,692 
BO a ee ee SS ee 
1 Boards of Education, members of Toronto Metropolitan Board. 2 Ten school districts are under an 
official trustee or trustees. 3 In addition, five school districts are under an official trustee or trustees. 


Enrolment.—Table 5 shows enrolment of all elementary and secondary pupils in 
Canada and in Department of National Defence schools overseas, and classifies them by 
grade. Private schools and schools for Indian and Eskimo children are included in these 
figures. Enrolment in private schools accounted for 4 p.c. of the total 1961-62 enrolment 
at the elementary and secondary levels. Schools operated by Federal Government depart- 
ments, that is, schools for Indian children, schools in the Territories and overseas schools 
for children of Service personnel, accounted for about 1 p.c. of the total. 


School enrolment has been increasing in recent years much more rapidly than the 
general population. Annual rates of increase in total school enrolment for the four most 
recent years ranged from 4.7 p.c. to 4.9 p.c., while the country’s population during the same 
period increased annually by amounts varying from 1.8 p.c. to 2.2 p.c. 
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5.—Enrolment in Publicly Controlled and Private Schools, by Grade, 
School Year 1961-62 


Prince 
New- Nova New . 
Grade foundland | Edward Scotia Brnemice Quebec Ontario 
Island 
No. No No. No No No 
UCTORTEES [ae ie eens 5,713 170 18,117 66 13,620 100,575 
Grade 1 OSon 15, 835 2,975 18, 252 17,796 143, 409 155, 938 
Grade 2 14, 687 2,754 18,355 16,641 140,870 146,191 
Grade 3 14,107 2,668 18,272 16,396 139,903 137,470 
Grade 4 14,079 2,526 17,649 16,079 139,798 127,996 
Grade 5 13,331 2,554 17,165 16,038 130,074 124,739 
Grade 6 12,630 2,646 17,418 15,034 126,340 119, 464 
Grade 7 11,797 2,416 17,372 15,596 109, 563 119,455 
Grade 8 10,431 2,410 15,609 13,696 108, 509 111, 830 
Grade 9 10,118 2,073 13,293 11,347 80, 660 117,277 
Grade 10 6,476 1,668 9,947 8,322 63, 167 88, 260 
Grade 11 4,270 843 7,148 5,923 45,260 58,274 
Grade 12 73 644 3,540 3,957 7,199 47,213 
Grade 13 — _ 147 621 450 23,655 
Auxiliary... 11 16 855 604 5,679 13,219 
peciall ysachesewoe Ge cetcch camels c 505 64 461 314 416 6,119 
134, 063 26,427 193, 600 158,430 | 1,254,917 1,497,675 
we Yukon DND 
. Saskat- British 
Grade Manitoba Alberta Fi and Schools Canada 
chewan Columbia N.W.T2 Overtecs 
No No No No. No No No 
Kindergarten.......... 6,192 3,274 677 7,536 391 999 157,330 
Grade 1 ert 23,245 24,755 36,630 39, 863 1,608 1,087 481,393 
Grade 2 21,465 23,661 34,765 37,355 1, 264 936 458,944 
Grade 3 20,562 22,175 32,036 35,736 993 783 441,101 
Grade 4 19,646 20,917 30,789 33, 855 831 720 424, 885 
Grade 5 19,442 20, 567 28,744 31,942 608 595 405,799 
tade 6 18,075 19,008 27,071 31,000 568 563 389, 817 
Grade 7 18,610 19,651 26,949 31,860 433 604 874,306 
Grade 8 16,790 18,079 25,807 31,118 349 535 355, 163 
Grade 9 16,873 18,056 24,961 29,414 297 456 324, 825 
Grade 10 12, 883 13,766 18,893 23,601 202 322 247,507 
Grade 11 10,862 10,774 15, 338 17, 857 121 163 176, 833 
Grade 12. 6,035 9,286 15,794 14,479 102 116 108, 438 
Grade 13 _ _ 30 2,101 _ 58 27,162 
Auxiliary 997 1,210 68 1,964 28 _ 24,651 
Special..... 61 497 95 8 _- _— 8,613 
211,738 225,676 318,747 369, 762 7, 7952 7,937 4,406, 767 
1 Includes Ungava District of Quebec. 2 Total for the Yukon 2,893 pupils. 


Teaching Stafis.—Between the school years ended in 1942 and 1962 the number of 
teachers in the publicly controlled schools of the ten provinces increased 116 p.c. from 76,069 


to 164,311. The number of men teachers increased 174 p.c. and the number of women 
98 p.c. 


In 1962, in the nine provinces outside of Quebec, 81.3 p.c. of the teachers had at least 
senior matriculation and one year of teacher-training, and an additional 10.6 p.c. had one 
year less schooling. Median experience in the eight provinces outside of Quebec and 
Ontario has slowly increased from 6.8 years in 1942 to 8.4 years in 1962, despite the large 
number of new teachers each year. Many of these have been recruited by the cities, where 
the median experience has declined from a high of 16.7 years in 1946 to 13.4 in 1954 and 
9.6 years in 1962. 


Between 1942 and 1962 the median salaries of all teachers in the nine provinces other 
than Quebec increased by 382 p.c. from $915 to $4,414, while that for teachers in one-room 
schools increased by 322 p.c. from $739 to $3,117, The annual rate of increase has naturally 
fluctuated considerably during that period, ranging from 1.8 p.c. in 1941 to 16.8 p.c. in 
1948. The increase in 1962 over 1961 was 3.9 p.c. as compared with 4.7 p.c. for 1961 over 
1960. 
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6.—Teachers and Principals in Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 


School Year 1961-62 
. Median Median Fully University 
Province and Sex Number Salary Experience | Qualified! | Graduates 


TracHING ELEMENTARY GRADES? 


$ yrs. p.c. p.¢. 
Nowioun dian) wrysieins salen tomas aeleleivie Sisk ce tla M. 1,118 1,662 2.1 20.5 6.4 
Fr. 2,536 2,348 3.5 13.0 2.9 
Prince Edward Island... ............e00.ee00+ M 92 2,624 7.3 23.9 9.8 
F, 744 2,527 7.6 11.4 1.2 
Novascotiatcsencsseshs seo. downasutte an yoont M. 483 3,322 5.2 79.5 35.6 
F. 4,621 2,812 10.4 63.7 9.4 
Weve) Brans wach ss ses onc b ckeccleivielsis <u aloste cule M 468 2,792 3.0 42.7 21.6 
F 3,938 2,488 8.0 28.0 2.9 

Oyobec Haewencmoaae ses cet cinlen tleiswre’stotsteleretstolere - 5 oo a 
COTEEY iP poem GICMAMAOENBD 1 OOD GORA Or CAE M. 9,150 4,577 5.8 93.0 27.7 
F 28,902 3, 885 7.0 86.0 5.8 
Manito aise ateniairiaisiaisctecobte tenitirartearotirietante M. 1,214 3,622 5.1 80.6 16.0 
F, 4,171 8,579 7.4 80.8 5.6 
Sapkapehiowain:. ster scceecec cet sivas acflpes cee M. 1,592 4,113 6.0 97.2 11.2 
F. 5,135 3,935 8.3 96.4 2.6 
9 MOS go Te Ser, GEORG OC RR: OCC LICTIORLAD Geis 2001.3 M. 1,451 5,118 7.8 91.2 37.0 
F, 6,701 4,461 9.5 87.3 7.5 
British ColumBiae. 2c. otc cscetes © = slants M. 2,163 5,324 6.6 90.8 35.4 
1a 5,481 4,784 7.5 88.0 11.0 

Teracnina SECONDARY GRADES? 

$ yrs. p.c p.c. 
Newfound lamers. «.<.sis:oc pstetee< sletsiaiere ste tietetaiels M 571 4,104 7.3 43.4 48.0 
F 277 3,782 11.2 31.0 32.9 
Prince Edward Island..............sseseeees M 82 3,945 5.7 40.2 45.1 
F 95 3,213 12.7 25.3 24.2 
Noval iooting 2 Ge occ eccagrene soiree ahabe aerials M 933 4,742 8.9 78.8 66.2 
F 914 4,267 12.7 63.7 53.6 
New Brana wii dis cise oc vbctt tire cales's seiadereiee M 869 4,637 6.7 51.7 47.4 
F 764 3,677 10.4 35.9 32.5 

QUE sciniain Morclore/= eiets olclerenicretere\s/aiatese oletataiseteTelaye u re on es 
(Ory CRmencr DOOODDODODOC ODOCUDDODONID UMOnOTD M. 8, 583 7,316 7.8 74.3 94.0 
F, 4,277 6,491 5.9 77.3 93.6 
Manitoba cistern aneninanasieateererdtne werent M. 1,403 5,371 (me f 63.2 66.0 
F, 878 4,997 9.8 59.7 59.8 
SaskabOhe ww... sc sicto-eo'eatapewacralaislebwisisie see's M 1,534 6,406 12.5 63.4 60.7 
F 736 5,212 11.9 51.6 50.8 
Aerts owraara «erties kinbintets eae sive ave bis bise coms M 2,635 6, 802 10.9 64.4 69.5 
F 1,627 5,477 12.0 48.0 49.4 
British iColumbia|y, sie. Se aon wee Saleem M 3,336 7,139 10.3 85.7 69.6 
F 1,584 6, 266 11.2 70.8 62.9 


1 Fully qualified at the elementary level are teachers with junior matriculation and two or more years, or 
senior matriculation and one or more years of professional training. At the secondary level they are teachers with 
junior matriculation and four or more years, or senior matriculation and three or more years of schooling, of which 
one year was professional training. 2 Comprises teachers and principals instructing or supervising kinder- 
garten and elementary grades only, and those instructing or supervising both elementary and secondary grades in 
rural schools with five or fewer classes. Teachers and principals in Ontario are classified as elementary according 
to the provincial Report of the Minister, 1961. 3 Comprises teachers and principals instructing or supervising 
secondary grades only, and those instructing or supervising both elementary and secondary grades in urban centres 
and in rural schools with six or more classes. ‘Teachers and principals in Ontario are classified as secondary according 
to the provincial Report of the Minister, 1961. 


Financial Support.—Table 7 shows the sources of income of boards operating 
publicly controlled elementary and secondary schools for the years 1957-59. Their inco me 
is derived almost entirely from local taxation and provincial grants. Newfoundland is 
exceptional in that fees and income from other sources account for nearly 13 p.c. of the 
total income. Prior to 1961, fees were charged by Quebec school boards but school 
corporations are now required to provide elementary and secondary education free of 
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charge. Under the new legislation, parents who send their children to private schools 
are reimbursed for at least part of the fees charged. In other provinces, elementary and 
secondary education in the public school system is normally provided without direct 
charges on the parents. 


Usually, school boards requisition the local municipalities for the sums needed to 
balance their budgets, taking into account provincial grants and other income. The 
municipal governments levy taxes on land and buildings and, in some cases, on improve- 
ments, personal property and business income. Several provinces have taken steps to 
equalize real property assessment. 


Provincial grants accounted for nearly 40 p.c. of the total revenue of school boards in 
1959, ranging from 30 p.c. in Quebec to 86 p.c. in Newfoundland. 


Only four provinces collect figures for debenture indebtedness although it is the usual 
practice in all provinces, except Newfoundland, for boards to finance construction of new 
schools, at least in part, by issuing debentures. Provincial governments help boards to 
meet capital expenditures by grants of a percentage of the cost of new buildings, by grants 
of a fixed amount per room built, or by paying grants based on debenture debt charges. 
Some provinces guarantee debentures issued by the boards and others assist in marketing 
them. 


7.—_Income of School Boards of Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-59 


Norz.—The receipts shown in this table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the sale of bonds or 
debentures as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by local taxation. Figures 
from 1914 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 edition. 


Income from— ar otal ak 
5 ay Se urrent ebenture 
Province and Year Peal, Local Other Revenue | Indebtedness! 
Grants Taxation Sources Recorded 
$7000 $7000 $'000 $’000 $’000 
Newfoundland..............0.0005 1957 8,935 30 2,382 11,347 
1958 11,533 163 1, 682 13,378 
1959 12,861 205 1,838 14, 904 
Prince Edward Island............ 1957 1,174 1,000 56 2,230 
1958 1,220 1,178 101 2,499 
1959 1,565 1,273 60 2,898 
Nova, Scotia. i (easilssstanpies rm 1957 12,300 13,216 420 25, 936 
1958 12,567 14,329 372 27,268 
1959 14,038 16,878 457 31,373 
New Brunswick............ Srernvers LAA 7,712 13, 453 308 21,473 
1958 6, 829 14,797 612 22,238 
1959 8, 508 16,211 832 25, 551 aA 

Qabbee eres fs. s< ce tele acme 1957 48, 659 106, 655 5, 366 160, 680 236, 492 

1958 56, 042 122,191 6,176 184, 409 264, 789 

1959 63, 936 144, 046 6, 864 214, 846 289,782 
ORPATION «cfs ccee ee vos des Sage Tacks 1957 98, 182 188, 722 9,944 296, 848 
1958 129,552 197, 656 12,412 359, 620 

1959 150, 157 240, 149 11, 843 402,149 ae 

IM HELODS afeveuisip sfcteetdlaisteaters settee. 1957 10,093 23,472 566 34,131 23, 529 

1958 13,190 24, 400 639 38, 229 27,145 

1959 20, 244 27,935 142 48,321 34, 849 

Saskatchewan.........seseeeeeees 1957 18, 637 32,270 864 51,771 23, 855 

1958 20,579 34, 613 991 56,183 27,693 

1959 25, 443 35,111 1,506 62, 060 37,170 

PAMOBULE Ys cicbe saris saizalevaiecgniesvaisiaisa pis 1957 40, 594 35, 678 1,989 78, 261 84,064 

1958 48, 810 41,092 1,887 91,789 95, 580 

1959 50, 830 46,671 1,727 99, 228 107,716 
British Columbia... sc case ecevsive'e 1957 39, 446 36, 766 1,699 77,911 
1958 43,217 45,128 1,935 90, 280 
1959 48,576 53, 226 1,925 103,727 


1 Net figures, after deduction of sinking funds. 
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Subsection 2. Universities and Colleges 


Institutions.—According to the latest information available (1960-61) at the time 
of going to press, there were in Canada 354 institutions of higher education offering one or 
more years of degree-credit courses—304 under the control of religious bodies (264 Roman 
Catholic), 23 under provincial government control, three under Federal Government 
control, and 24 under private non-denominational control. These institutions were 
distributed, by province, as follows:— 


Active 


Province Gera koe ns tsetenatona Total 
Institutions 

No. No. No 

Newfoundland......... SIS ofchets MAASAI .< Slolela’e wiloniate 1 2 3 
Prince Hdward Island............ccscecccccececcsces 1 2 
Nova Scotia sees ue tes.« cle. eloivis stabie’ «else's sinlaisioae 9 16 
New Brunswithkics.ctsis cise s olssisiats oeisaciecnie Seria 6 4 10 
Qushecks. reeeee. Helsmisasls oleldealo Nm nters fp atatelois tae ciate 8 204 212 
QDtATIO‘. o cate avis ain els chore aie/ela'e sjeln cinie’s’sin\elaioisielereloiniuleversia.e 21 44 65 
Wi SeTODE fscc annie ocacinn cies slnie/ei6.cawiniatelctgin ois s/aimw sem “3 7 10 
Saskatchewan..........ssceseeeeee A a atlases 5 12 17 
PUD STE As 5 oo coe visi cisesisits oe amas Ree eee e Sa 2 9 il 
British:Columbiascas. cele ssetisicle esta neleiclele steloia olatela’etate 3 5 8 
TOTAUS Sees <2 See sie cure ress Botte O 59 295 354 


Enrolment.—Full-time university-grade enrolment continues to increase year by 
year and indications are that enrolments may well be double the 1962-63 figure of 141,388 
in about ten years. Table 8 shows full-time enrolment by province for the academic years 
ended 1960-63. In the latest year, in addition to full-time students, there were 44,048 
part-time university-grade students (including 5,351 graduate students) in attendance 
during the regular 1962-63 winter session and 7,522 students taking university-grade cor- 
respondence courses. 


8.—Full-Time Regular Winter Session University-Grade Enrolment, by Province, 
Academic Years Ended 1960-63 
Nors.—Figures to 1960-61 are for enrolment at Dec. 1 of the academic year indicated and comprise actual 
graduate enrolment reported and estimated figures for total enrolment based on data available from institutions 
representing about 98 p.c. of the total enrolment. 
eee — —————————___—_ EEE 


1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 
Province 
Graduate Graduate Graduate Graduate 
Total Only! Total Only! Total Only! Total Only 
No No No No. No. No No No 
Newfoundland,..........+- 1,070 21 1,240 33 1,757 17 1,998 34 
Prince Edward Island..... 53 _ 570 _ 683 _ _ 
Nova Scotia... .cawegsss 5,300 130 5, 820 147 6,409 172 7,034 242 
New Brunswick..........- 3,700 87 4,070 90 4,533 149 4,896 181 
Qesbee nae tos fis Seaetens sist 33,700 1,599 38,000 1,981 43,156 2,307 47,324 2,813 
ONGATION a, «.crecccefe orate tate eats 29,400 2,211 32,100 2,599 35,871 2,903 39, 269 3,328 
Manitoba. wiejests act dels eves: 5,850 204 6,360 251 6,947 294 7,741 296 
Saskatchewan.........++-- 4,860 168 5,630 210 6,329 226 7,024 253 
Albertans <i. cgate gay viet 6, 100 294 7,140 350 8,499 471 9,837 656 
British Columbia......... 11,490 520 13,070 857 14,710 808 15,560 633 
"Totals... .}. aatqeseide or 102,000 5,234 | 114,000 6,518 | 128,894 7,347 | 141,388 8,436 


1 All theology enrolment included as undergraduate prior to 1962-63. 
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Foreign enrolment has risen considerably since the end of World War II, with a 
larger proportion of students from countries other than the United States and Britain 
coming to Canadian institutions, as shown in Table 9. In 1961-62 about one of every 16 
full-time university students in Canada was a resident of a country other than Canada. 
Hong Kong, Trinidad and Tobago, and Britain each accounted for over 500 students while 
France, Pakistan, India and Jamaica contributed from 100 to 400 each. Over 100 other 
countries or territories were represented in the figures. 


9.—Students from Other Countries in Canadian Universities, and Canadian Students in 
Universities in the United States and Britain, Selected Academic Years Ended 1931-62 


Total En- . 
Total Students with Residence in— rolment pr tear arate 
Academic |} Full-Time from ying 
3 at Ustresity bape | Oe are | ieee pac 4 re oe 
nded— nrolment . ritis ew- ountries ‘ 
. United sits Other H United Br ats 
in Canada Britain West found- Fi n Britain’ 
States Tadies land Countries Canada} || States? 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
TOGA S .< eisle arete 32,926 1,506 333 54 175 236 1,313 212 
LY a ae 36,319 1,478 41 74 174 289 1, 458 as 
J eee 68,306 1,758 164 252 ane 1,014 4,528 372 
De ae 24 72,729 1,773 281 635 one 1,696 4,990 404 
Lee ea 94, 400 1,984 526 1,018 cae 2,460 5,482 438 
TOD ss .0,chsis,0:5,5 102,000 2,022 576 1,050 “Fr 2,778 5,679 458 
LOG U  eeslctuis ding 114,000 2,329 640 1,150 oy 3,120 6,058 502 
LOGS6.< Cette soc | 128, 894 2,660 577 1,251 cts 3,412 6,571 559 
1 Before 1949 Newfoundland was considered as being a country outside Canada. 2 Data from the 
Institute of International Education, New York. ? Data from the Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, London, England. Newfoundland is included with Canada for all years. 4 Includes 


3,294 from all British Commonwealth countries and territories. 


Graduates.—Table 10 gives figures for graduates in most faculties for the academic 
years ended 1960-63; breakdown by sex was not available for 1962-63 at the time of going 
to press. 


10.— Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1960-63 


Norr.—Figures for 1920-36 are given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 993-997, and for 1937-59 in the corresponding 
table of subsequent editions. 


1959-60F 1960-61" 1961-62 1962-63 
Total | Female] Total | Female] Total | Female] Total! 


Field of Study 


Graduates in Arts, Pure Science and Commerce.| 9,506 | 2,628 | 10,338 | 2,896 | 12,207 | 3,516 | 14,150 
Bachelors of Arts?............. 7 Ag 2,336 7,614 2,549 9,226 | 3,154 13.000 
Bachelors of Science (in Arts). 1,311 247 1,614 287 1,879 310 Y 


Bachelors of Commercet*. (9.600055 cscs se ceces 1,024 45 | 1,110 60 | 1,102 52 1,150 
Graduates in Applied Science............... 2,409 14 | 2,614 8] 2,692 7 2,455 
Bachelors of Applied Science in Engineering all eee d 7 | 2,412 8 | 2,462 4 2,250 
Bachelors of Architecture’................ / 98 7 84 _ 114 3 110 
Bachelors of Forestry..... sh 13 — 115 —_ 110 _ 90 
BACKGIONS Of HISHETICS sys kes th reise cic cone sy otoee 1 _ 3 _ 6 _ 5 
Graduates in Agriculture, Veterinary Science 
and Household Science..................00005 559 251 637 286 710 299 790 
Bachelors of Agricultural Science...........ese00+ 248 7 311 12 351 9 380 
First degrees in Veterinary Science..............- 68 1 56 4 72 3 70 
Bachelors of Household Science...............+5+ 243 243 270 270 287 287 340 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 346. 
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10.—Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1960-63—concluded 


1959-60r 1960-61" 1961-62 1962-63 
Total | Female| Total | Female] Total | Female} Total! 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Field of Study 


Graduates in Education, Library Science and 


Sochal Service ess ccciesc costco ei sisieiaietesieleistersiele 2,596 | 1,158 | 3,124] 1,217 | 3,835 | 1,599 4,170 
First degrees in education or pedagogy...........- 2,102 2,430 903 | 3,009} 1,158 3,300 
Librarian degrees and diplomas..........+.+++++++ 06 88 199 130 268 189 230 
Physical education first degrees and diplomas.... 143 60 245 69 321 90 390 
Social service degrees and diplomas.............. 245 148 250 115 237 162 250 

Graduates in Medicine and Related Studies..... 1,793 490} 1,778 582 | 1,948 713 2,015 
Medical doctors: <5 ote sje pussaise vs ols niciolee seiels sineiinis 879 66 65 846 86 820 
Men lists cer csupmccite iartae elacine circ 219 8 179 8 229 8 250 
PHarMmacists see + hstcmcuciee es esc saison 263 57 281 86 281 78 310 
First degrees in nursing.......-.e+eeeeeee ees 238 238 302 302 384 383 350 
Physiotherapy and occupational therapy.... 119 119 118 118 147 147 230 
Chiropractictes..c.tst esses eerie ssens 60 54 1 28 2 19 TL 20 
Optomretiny,. copiswsriiayets io isl0io\e ie e pie) «yeiels|«.sie)s/s\e's\piaisle 21 1 28 1 42 10 35 

Graduates in Law and Theology............-...- 1,699 St | 1,556 85 | 1,516 87 1,500 
First degrees and equivalent diplomas in law..... 840 3 697 35 666 37 650 
Roman Catholic theological colleges.......-.++++- 564 _ 562 — 550 —_ 550 
Protestant theological colleges®..........+.+-eeeee 295 51 297 50 300 50 300 

Other First Degrees and Equivalent Diplomas... 183 144 198 137 209 145 315 
Bachelors of Fine and Applied Arts.......-..+.+++ 16 10 ll 8 13 9 20 
Bachelors of Interior Design..........++ee+eeeeees 9 9 9 8 10 8 15 
OMEN ISEN apices «5 050.0 Bw ofeioie ogy a0 ales sintais ate’ 6 0 (disie.ci0@iniee 26 19 25 14 26 14 35 
Bachelors of MuSic.......-..ccescccccsecccsscenes 92 76 88 67 80 57 150 
Others:: a paecaesn cee beck ebodaee ae ecgesarsses 40 30 65 40 80 57 95 

Graduate and Honorary Degrees............++.+. 25622 417 | 3,045 519 . 

Honorary doctorates. Be TORN Gor CeIn oe 237 10 5 14 
Doctorates in COULSC.....--.eeeseeceeeeseceseeees 281 22 805 26 321 26 350 
Masters of Artal... cscs cece cence crsecscnseorces 1,217 260 | 1,481 304 
Masters of Science’.........+++ ag 583 42 677 49 |} 2,768 593 3,150 
Licences (except in Theology)®...........- 304 8&3 367 126 

pe ae he eee ee ES ee 

1 Estimated. 2JIncludes Bachelors of Letters and Social Science. % Some institutions include 

Science degrees in Arts. 4Includes Bachelors of Accounting and Secretarial Science. 5 Includes 

diplomas in Architecture from the School of Architecture of Montreal. 6 Includes all diplomas and degrees 
except for Bachelors of Divinity. 7 Includes M..Com., M.Ed., M.Paed., M.S.W., as well as M.A. In some 

institutions, M.Sc. degrees are included with M.A.’s. 8 Includes M.A.Sc., M.S.A., M.Sc.F., M. Arch., M.V. 

Sc., M.Sc. Dent., M. Surgery (where conferred separately) as well as M.Sc. 9 The ‘‘Licence’’ in the French 


language universities is the next degree in advance of the Bachelor. 


Teaching Staffs.—Table 11 shows the trend in university teaching staffs since 1954. 


11.—Full-Time Teaching Complement in Universities and Colleges, Academic 
Years Ended 1954-63 


Nore.—Figures from 1957 are estimates based on returns from institutions representing about 50 p.c. of the 
total enrolment. Figures for all years include some research personnel and junior and sessional lecturers and 
assistants. 


De ee 


Academic Year Ended— Teachers Academic Year Ended— Teachers 
No. No. 
TOR RRpbt oben jacob in 33600n Copan cdne acon 6,503 IWR?) JenqaesnGunboorSentodeadacKs Be sace: 8,200 
LODGE legetatorarsteralcieyatarelclele'e stare'n:spinisteistelcfeisleinys 6,474 TMYSt) cas dan oneiob ab tonpbonbordodeccsnDacos 9,200" 
1956....2.8 = CEE. OSROED 0D 00 3000 Och ed 6,719 TOGLL scour sina riser peal ee ssloennt-e ait 9,755 
NOS 7A ae sj scoislalete cisinie ctoiderntersieetaetane «'i= 7,000 10625 ...woie sists s cpnieeeteentet -aaaewihne® eoeef, 10,5408 


1958......... HndosaddoobiosddaeeUnaoeadEs 7,500 1963... ....+ stele orale atetera onmtelayecersverersiorsisiele Sci) james HEY 
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Table 12 gives median salaries, by rank and region, for the staffs of 17 major institu- 
tions for 1962-63. 


12.—Median Salaries of Teachers at 17 Universities, Academic Year 1962-63 


Nore.—Institutions include: West—Universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia; 
Central—Bishop’s, McGill, Queen’s, Toronto, Victoria, Trinity, McMaster, Western Ontario; Aélantic—Acadia, 
Dalhousie, St. Francis Xavier, Mount Allison, New Brunswick. 


Region Staff 
Rank : Com- 
Atlantic Central Western 
Provinces | Provinces | Provinces Total plement 
$ $ $ $ No. 
VERTIS me Nateys oa cieiascyaisaaenty Ssaisiviais' ste lo!a(s aisles eieie'aie)o.cto'e 5 i« 13,071 17,607 15,800 16,031 107 
HPEORGSROT UCL whic olaicletw sia cletisle’s (ales 6 9) sIoiais ie'sts.cion)efaib.s 10,179 13, 236 13,017 12,972 1,087 
PRBSGGIR GO PEOLOSSOTA Lon Caan Ssh eae cinfels spe es t.steislv’s 8,197 9,849 10,092 9,858 1,275 
IR SSIN GAT b DUOLESSOMS 6 pipisigis eis:0.cipicis. afeise s]oieis 6's dele ¥\e 6,781 7,865 7,845 7,778 1,601 
Instructors and lecturers............s-ceeeeseeeee 5,512 6,242 6,336 6, 226 927 
Totals, All Ranks.................. 7,250 9,150 8,989 8,894 5, 0161 


1 Includes 19 ungraded professors not distributed above. 


Finances.—Table 13 gives a historical series of the finances of Canadian universities. 
Since 1952 they have received more than one half of their revenue from government grants 
and a very small amount from municipal councils. Beginning with the academic year 
1951-52, the Federal Government has provided university grants to help meet current 
operating costs. These grants were originally paid on the basis of 50 cents per head of 
population in each province and the eligible institutions received their share of the provincial 
allotment according to the number of full-time students in undergraduate and graduate 
courses. ‘The rate of grant was increased to $1.00 per capita in 1956-57, to $1.50 in 1958- 
59 and to $2.00 in 1962-63. The Province of Quebec did not accept this grant for the 
years up to 1955-56. From 1956-57 to 1959-60 the payments refused by Quebec were held 
in trust by the Canadian Universities Foundation, which administers the fund. In 1960- 
61 the Quebec Government and the Federal Government negotiated a new tax-sharing 
agreement under which Quebec provides its own grants and is reimbursed by an abate- 
ment of corporation tax. Table 14 gives details of the federal grants for each of the 
academic years from 1960-61 to 1962-63. The figures for 1961-62 include an adjustment 
made to the 1960-61 grants resulting from a revision of the 1960 population estimates made 
when actual census figures for 1961 became available. 


The Federal Government also provides assistance to universities through the University 
Capital Grants Fund which is administered by the Canada Council. The original amount 
in the fund was $50,000,000, to be granted in amounts not exceeding 50 p.c. of specific 
building or capital equipment projects, having regard to the population of each province. 
In the first year of its operation (ended Mar. 31, 1958), grants amounting to $4,100,000 
were authorized and $1,300,000 was actually paid. Up to the end of March 1963, a total 
of over $30,000,000 had been paid. Grants are paid in four equal instalments spread over 
the period of construction so that there is a time lag between approval and payment. 

The Canada Council was also endowed with an additional $50,000,000 for the provision 


of scholarships or other assistance in the fields of the arts, humanities and social sciences 
(see also pp. 357-359). 
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13.—Current Income and Expenditure of Universities and Colleges, 
Academic Years 1950-51 to 1959-60 


Nors.—Up to 1953, institutions included represent about 80 p.c. of the total full-time university-grade enrolment. 
ee the years 1954-58 figures given are an estimate of the total current revenue and expenditure of universities and 
colleges. 


Current Income 


Total 
Academic Year Endowments Govern- . Current 
Student Miscel- i 
and ment Total! Expenditure 
Investments Grants Fees! laneous 

$000 $'000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 
1950-51...... Sem Caananee 2,950 16,959 15,409 5,140 40,458 40,697 
TOOTS amiaicie slagelecieleldia’s\s'e 3,127 18,733 14,025 4,647 40,532 40,792 
NOSZ—Od cc sie sis meiavicctec ents 3,185 25,284 14,544 5,208 48,221 47,195 
1953-54...... Secchi cn ws 2,979 26,554 14,260 6,675 50,468 50,116 
LOD4S—OD se cee. Gieisicieicieraste 3,651 41,786 21,285 9,037 75,759 76,057 
TOSS-“BO seeks ces eee ee 4,692 45,107 21,600 8,938 80,337 80,427 
1956 rade coches cee wails 5,014 49,911 25,105 10,7383 90,763 86,521 
TOD T—BS tare soieiceleicreisis eel 4,375 57,118 30, 867 10,304 102,664 102,991 
1958-59'..... B seis also 4,668 70,843 83,546 11,373 120,430 121,113 
1959-00", cata. cere oanac 5,082 82,515 40,789 14,132 142,518 143,311 


1 Board and lodging not included. 


14.—Federal Government University Grants, by Province, Academic Years Ended 1961-63 


eo Nors.—Figures for 1952-60 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1955 
edition. 


cee Grant per 
. 0 ne Eligible Total per 
Province and Academic Year Ended— Institutions Bacalinont santa Eligible 
No. No. $ $ 
Newfoundland..... RUeseRois dieleis scare aah qibaste tele 1961 1 1, 238 688, 500 556.14 
1962 1 1,757 672,225 390.88 
1963 1 1,998 940,000 470.47 
Prince Bd ward Island wa goceesteeimesias aise. ® 1961 2 563 154,500 274.42 
1962 2 683 157,784 229.79 
1963 2 705 212,000 300.71 
Nova Seotiay qanctsw teh abiienmbeb'e Miia cP pigs siete, 1961 13 5, 802 1,084, 500 186.92 
1962 13 6,372 1,113, 834 173.50 
1963 13 6,943 1, 492,000 214,89 
New Brunswick.caadsomet ose bieriia wileer aeteor: 1961 6 4,059 900, 000 221.73 
1962 6 4,532 880, 812 197.90 
1963 6 4,892 1,214,000 248.16 
Qpebechs as. a.m elee «ede aeslle -aitiebies 1961 to oh eee ae 
1962 a on ave es 
1963 aoe oy eee ee 
Qritanta WL. Fei SAREE. Ride esse sists ot histo wrote 1961 31 28, 664 9,133, 500 318.64 
1962 31 31,999 9,325, 428 292.33 
1963 30 35, 185 12, 684, 000 360. 49 
Miami carcass Sona se acne tota sin at ceae east 1961 8 6, 233 1,348, 500 216.35 
1962 8 6, 853 1,395, 065 201.74 
1963 8 7,583 1,870,000 246.60 
Sapkatbehiewamsieids's didi t os <4sne aeons hae ewiesters 1961 13 5,474 1,365,000 249.41 
1962 13 6,182 1,397,189 224.49 
1963 14 6, 907 1,860, 000 269.29 
Alberta ttity Sooo. nek dda ntaltsciscietied cm aeirebtes ee 1961 6 6,810 1,924,500 282.60 
1962 6 8,080 2,008, 685 247.27 
1963 6 9,379 2,740,000 292.14 
British(Columibia sssae. . kicvcsletete cvslalalaisiele -leividte 1961 5 12,861 2,409,000 187.31 
1962 5 14,418 2,409, 060 169.48 
1963 5 15, 159 3,318,000 218,88 
PORAIS i siaisere aims sieve cial e a cles aie male 1961 85 71,704 19 ,008 ,000 265.09 
1962 85 80,876 19,360 ,082 240.02 
1963 85 88,751 26,330 ,000 297.00 


a —————— 


1 See text on p. 347 re Quebec. 
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Subsection 3.—Vocational Education* 


Canadian vocational courses and training below university level are organized either 
in formal classes and training shops or in the form of informal on-the-job training. How- 
ever, very often the two methods complement each other so that, for instance, an appren- 
tice having a contract with and working for a private firm may attend a provincial trade 
school on a part-time or full-time basis. 


Most formal vocational education is sponsored by public bodies, either by local 
school boards at their high schools or directly by provincial governments in trade schools 
and technical institutes. Private vocational schools supplement the publicly supported 
training facilities to quite an extent and some industrial firms train their own skilled man- 
power. 


Table 15 summarizes the data on full-time training classes. The duration of these 
classes may vary from three weeks taken annually by indentured apprentices at provincially 
operated trade schools, to two-year vocational high school courses or three-year post- 
secondary courses offered in provincial technical institutes. Numerous skills are taught, 
ranging from short courses in welding or typing to extended courses for instrument tech- 
nicians or aircraft maintenance men. Students taking two-year or three-year vocational 
courses in public secondary schools may, upon completion, enter employment or may 
continue other formal training in a trade school or a technical institute. 


In addition to the full-time vocational courses, a great variety of part-time instruction 
is offered by both public and private institutions as an alternative to full-time training 
or as an attraction to the individual interested in a hobby. 


* This subject is covered in detail in a special article entitled ‘Recent Developments in Public Technical 
and Vocational Education in Canada”’ appearing in Chapter XVI on Labour (see Index). 


15.—Full-Time Enrolment in Vocational Courses, School Year 1960-61 


Item Nfid. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
No No No No. No No 
Publicly Sponsored— 
‘Trade courses:¢), 8029, 211 8.: 836 152 1,447 1,016 8,132! 3,604 
Vocational high school courses... . 434 130 861 4,706 17,069 61,049 
Post-secondary technical courses. . _ _— 30 61 7,086 3,083 
Apprenticeship courses............ 234 _ 267 98 1,497 2,780 
Privately Sponsored— 
Trade school courses.............- _ —_ 122 -- 4,943 1,331 
Business school courses..........+. _ 575 611 6,563 5, 645 
Dotales. scsi des cteci cs 1,504 3,584 6,492 45 ,290 77 492 
ot 
Man, Sask. Alta. B.C Snecihed Canada 
No No No. No No No 
Publicly Sponsored— 
rade coursesths ji jenese aeclaraanes 2,550 2,894 2,821 2,5222 _ 25,9748 
Vocational high school courses.... 3,457 4,543 10,990 8,020 _ 111,259 
Post-secondary technical courses. . _ 105 911 146 = 11, 422 
Apprenticeship courses............ 874 1,049 3,697 499 — 10, 9954 
Privately Sponsored— 
Trade school courses.............+ 476 1,798 786 693 1,505 11, 6545 
Business school courses............ 826 883 1,551 2,359 — 19,0138 
Motals).. si -csacatamon. 8,183 11,272 20,756 14,239 1,505 190,317 
ep a Nae 2 Si ae | a Nea EN Inet i il Rae a ge SE 
1 Excludes training of the unemployed. 2 Excludes some 2,000 fee-paying students, 3 Excludes 
training of the unemployed in Quebec and some 2,000 fee-paying students in British Columbia. 4 Tn addition, 
there were 9,679 part-time students and 390 students taking correspondence courses. 5 Excludes 10,169 part- 


time students and 37,679 students taking correspondence courses from private trade schools and business schools. 
‘Excludes some 18,000 part-time students. 
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Subsection 4.—Adult Education 


Adult education in Canada, under university, government and private auspices, offers 
a variety of opportunities to persons who are not attending school full-time to raise their 
academic qualifications, secure vocational training, and engage in other social and cultural 
learning experiences. Annual surveys from 1957 to 1961 show steady increases in adult 
education enrolment, from a total of 522,207 in 1957-58 to 908,812 in 1960-61, under univer- 
sity, government and business college sponsorship. Attendance at public lectures, film 
showings, exhibits, lectures, tours, etc., under similar auspices more than doubled during 
the same period. In addition, private academic, trade and technical schools, employers, 
churches, and other voluntary organizations and agencies, not included in annual surveys, 
sponsor many less-formal courses in the field of adult education. 


In 1960-61, universities and colleges sponsored more than one quarter of the enrolment 
reported in the annual survey, and government departments and agencies were responsible 
for more than two thirds. Academic subjects for credit toward a high school diploma or 
university degree represented 18.6 p.c. of the total enrolment and vocational, industrial, 
commercial, agricultural, home economics and applied arts courses, and professional train- 
ing and refresher courses in medicine, science and executive development for 31.8 p.c.; the 
remainder were in informal, non-credit courses in social education and cultural subjects, 
such as family life education, citizenship and public affairs, health education, fine arts, 
religion, philosophy and languages. 

In a survey of participants in adult education under all auspices conducted in June 
1960, it was found that, in general, persons taking adult education courses were younger 
than the average adult and better educated. More men than women reported taking 
courses and vocational courses were the most popular. 


In addition to these programs, the institutions and agencies surveyed offered a variety 
of adult education services. Radio and television programs were produced, printed in- 
formation materials were published, and exhibits, fairs, conferences and workshops were 
organized. Advisory services were also made available to groups and individuals. The 
National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation played an important 
role in adult education through the production of cultural and informational programs for 
use by groups and individuals. 


16.—Adult Education Activities, School Year 1960-61, with Totals for 1959-60 


Part-Time Enrolment in— 


= ; eae Atteneae 
. ocationa ‘otal at Public 
Province and Sponsor Academic and Pro- Informal Enrolment Lectures, 
Subjects fessional Courses etc. 
Training 
No. No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland— 

MEWETSTOLES 3.0 0s, ciesceb oss cleisiantererereletetels 110 74 360 544 1,130 

Governmentlcoyene sence seeceieces's 1,278 320 108 1,706 32,136 
Prince Edward Island— 

Universities........ 312 30 _ 342 _ 

Government! — 485 _ 485 — 
Nova Scotia— 

Wi versitiessn ce sicteise ore seisieis ne atefelats 2,535 4,697 660 7,892 84, 267 

Government!) 200 cccbtscneciste cei ents 1,236 5,491 3,533 10,260 17,000 
New Brunswick— 

Universities ects ccemrecsssteltecte => 5, 838 322 2,909 9,069 10, 350 

GOVvernMen bebo icc sfc dtetelertelas oceiajeoe 1,500 5,679 2,483 9,662 39,392 
Quebec— 

(ni Vversities: sc... series slice mates 18,625 10,575 7,952 87, 152 151,060 

Government! sos atejere tie sie sje saieioin cis sina 22,528 78,426 236, 426 337,380 178, 150 


1 Operated and assisted by federal and provincial departments and agencies. 
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16.—Adult Education Activities, School Year 1960-61, with Totals for 1959-60—concluded 


Part-Time Enrolment in— 
Vv 1 Total eee . 
. ocationa: ota! at Public 
Province and Sponsor Academic and Pro- Informal Enrolment Lectures, 
Subjects fessional Courses etc. 
Training 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Ontario— 
Pine mersiutede resid. ocr lsswcane ale cat o 25,632 14, 593 24,349 64,574 301, 222 
Government? 55.5: .cisisaie dinate caso Rat 34, 841 66, 095 72,142 173,078 16,910 
Manitoba— 
LOSE ee oe 4,447 2,654 1,180 8,281 56, 257 
GOVETMIMOEN!. cco cect ccuees cb ceee este 3, 283 3,063 20,145 26,491 305,381 
Saskatchewan— 
PUTA OLALUICS S trnicie hee vis tsalorseeie cee 3,999 4,393 3,671 12,063 75, 953 
Govermment!. J:hic.. dphiase teins cdiesens 6,788 4,430 7,676 18, 894 273,406 
Alberta— 
Universities... . 6, 282 7,077 12,305 25,664 604, 387 
Government... 5, 308 2,969 4,900 13,177 _ 
British Columbia— 
WSU OLSIUICS 1 cle cleicisiale'c tc cisseeacacts 5,110 6,003 15, 142 26,255 272,940 
Government! isch vel sids Weasels seals 8,039 17,364 20, 888 46,291 202,300 
Federal Government................++ 11, 464 3,759 9, 252 24,475 903,610 
ERO DIA TICA ia tareresaissd cross vespne urease —_— — 4,470 4,470 188,054 
Business colleges.............0.eeeeeees _ 25, 607 — 25,607 _ 
Teacher-training institutions........... — 25,0002 _ 25, 0002 _ 
Totals, 1960-61................ 169 ,155 289 ,106 450,551 908 ,812 3,713 ,905 
Totals, 1959-60................ 155,729 278,704 229 613 664,046 2,698 ,034 
1 Operated and assisted by federal and provincial departments and agencies. 2 Wstimate. 


PART II.—CULTURAL ACTIVITIES RELATED TO EDUCATION 
Section 1.—Art and Education 


Fine Art Schools, Galleries and Organizations.—Fine art appears as an elective 
subject of the faculty of arts in a number of universities, where it may be taken as one of 
five, six or more subjects for a year or two. In Mount Allison University, N.B., and in 
the Universities of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, there is a sufficient number of courses 
to allow the taking of a Bachelor degree with specialization in fine art. At the University 
of Toronto an Honour B.A. in art history and archaeology is offered, as well as graduate 
work in this field. Departments of fine art were opened by McGill University in 1948-49, 
by the University of British Columbia in 1949-50 and by the University of Alberta in 
1953-54; McMaster University reopened its department in 1951. 


There are also schools of art not requiring any fixed academic standing for admission, 
as they are more concerned with the technical development of the artist. The most widely 
known of these are:— 


Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 
cole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 
School of Art and Design, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 
University of Manitoba School of Art, Winnipeg, Man. 
School of Art, Regina College, Regina, Sask. 
Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alta. 
(affiliated with the University of Alberta, Edmonton) 
Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, B.C. 
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Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual student 
but may extend over as many as four years. Summer schools of art are sponsored by some 
of the foregoing institutions, by universities, and by various independent groups. 


Public art galleries in the principal cities perform valuable educational services among 
adults and children. Children’s Saturday classes, conducted tours for school pupils and 
adults, radio talks, lectures and often concerts are features of the programs of the various 
galleries. Many of these institutions supply their surrounding areas with travelling 
exhibitions, and organizations such as the Maritime Art Association, the Western Canada 
Art Circuit, the Art Institute of Ontario and the Queen’s Art Circuit have been founded to 
carry on the work on a regional basis. ‘The National Gallery of Canada has a nation-wide 
program of this nature. It is the third largest circulating agency in North America. The 
principal art galleries are:— 

Beaverbrook Art Gallery, Fredericton, N.B. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 
Art Gallery of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Art Gallery of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ont. 
Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man. 

Norman Mackenzie Art Gallery, Regina, Sask. 
Edmonton Art Gallery, Edmonton, Alta. 
Calgary Allied Arts Centre, Calgary, Alta. 
Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C. 

Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


Other Art Organizations.—The leading art organizations of national scope, exclusive 

of museums and art galleries, include the following :— 

Association of Canadian Industrial Designers 

Canadian Arts Council 

Canadian Group of Painters 

Canadian Guild of Potters 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

Canadian Museums Association 

Canadian Society of Graphic Art 

Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 

Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 

Canadian Society of Landscape Architects and Townplanners 

Community Planning Association of Canada 

Federation of Canadian Artists 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 

Sculptors Society of Canada. 


The National Gallery of Canada.—The beginnings of the National Gallery of 
Canada are associated with the founding of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts in 1880. 
The Marquis of Lorne, then Governor General, had recommended and assisted the founding 
of the Academy and among the tasks he assigned to that institution was the establishment 
of a National Gallery at the seat of government. The group of pictures that formed the 
nucleus of the collection was selected by the Marquis. Until 1907 the National Gallery 
was under the direct control of a Minister of the Crown but in that year, in response to 
public demand, an Advisory Arts Council consisting of three laymen was appointed by 
the government to administer grants to the National Gallery. Three years later, the first 
professional curator was appointed. 

In 1913, the National Gallery was incorporated by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, 
c. 186) and was placed under the administration of a Board of Trustees appointed by the 
Governor General in Council; its function was to encourage public interest in the arts _ 
and to promote the interests of art throughout the country. Under such management, 
the Gallery increased its collections and developed into an art institution worthy of inter- 
national recognition. Today, the Gallery administration comes under the aegis of the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. The Board of Trustees, now composed of nine 
members representing all sections of Canada, meets twice annually. 
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In 1960, the Gallery entered a new era in its history when the entire national collection 
and the staff and equipment necessary to its maintenance were transferred to new modern 
quarters—the Lorne Building in downtown Ottawa—and, for the first time, the Gallery 
had adequate well-lighted space for hanging its permanent works of art and for displaying 
travelling exhibitions. 


The Gallery’s collections are of indisputable taste and quality. They have been 
built up along international lines and give the people of Canada an indication of the origins 
from which their national tradition is developing. The collection of Canadian art, the 
most extensive and important in existence, is continually being augmented by the purchase 
of works from the Biennials of Canadian Art and other sources. The collections of Old 
Masters include twelve important works acquired from the Liechtenstein collection; 
extensive war collections; the Massey collection presented to the Gallery during 1946-50 
by the Massey Foundation; a collection of French paintings; prints and drawings ; and 
diploma works of the Royal Canadian Academy. The prints and drawings collection, 
established in 1921 and the first to be organized in a Canadian art gallery, now consists 
of more than five thousand items. 


The services of the Gallery include the operation of a reference library open to the 
public which contains more than 10,000 volumes and periodicals on the history of art 
and other related subjects; the operation of an Exhibition Extension Service which prepares 
and circulates travelling exhibitions, provides educational services such as lectures offered 
to the general public across Canada, and organizes guided tours for visitors to the Gallery 
at Ottawa; the production of publications, films, reproductions, didactic exhibitions and 
other aids to art appreciation; and assistance to Canadian artists participating in important 
international exhibitions such as the Biennials held in Paris, Venice and Sao Paulo. The 
Conservation and Scientific Research Division of the Gallery handles requests for technical 
information, investigations and restoration of paintings and other specialized problems 
concerning the handling of precious works of art. It is intended that the research labora- 
tories will become the national centre for scientific research in the conservation of works 
of art. 


Section 2.—Museums and Education 


Modern museums, in Canada and elsewhere, are breaking away from the old concept 
of repositories and are assuming an important role as educational and cultural centres. 
They have an advantage over other agencies of education in that they are able to show 
actual, original objects rather than merely offering descriptions or pictures of such objects. 
Canadian museums of history and science offer many educational services to the public 
In addition to providing exhibits that are both interesting and informative. The following 
museums have staff members who are specifically charged with organizing programs in 
education and providing extension services:— 

Nova Scotia Museum, Halifax, N.S. 

McGill University Museum, Montreal, Que. 

National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Ont. 

Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History, Regina, Sask. 
Other museums that conduct educational and extension programs using the regular 
curatorial and administrative staff are:— 

The New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 

Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 

The Manitoba Museum, Winnipeg, Man. 

Provincial Museum of Natural History and Anthropology, Victoria, B.C. 

Direct work with schools may involve the holding of classes within the museum or visits 
of museum lecturers, with exhibits, to the schools. More informal are the guided tours 
for visiting school classes, the lending of specimens, slides, filmstrips or motion picture 
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films to schools, and the training of student-teachers in the educational use of the museum. 
A number of museums have special programs for children, not directly associated with 
school work. These include Saturday lectures and film showings, activity groups, nature 
clubs, and field excursions. 

For adults, museums offer series of lectures or film showings from autumn to spring, 
and possibly some special showings during the tourist season. Guided tours for adult 
groups are usually available throughout the year. Staff members may be sent to give 
lectures to service clubs, church groups, parent-teacher associations, and hobby clubs. 
The latter, such as naturalists’ groups, mineral clubs and astronomy societies, may use 
the museum as their headquarters. Travelling exhibits are prepared for showing at local 
fairs, historical celebrations and conventions. At least seven Canadian museums have 
had regular radio or television programs, and others have made occasional contributions. 
Some historical museums have annual events during which the arts, crafts or industries 
represented by the exhibits are demonstrated to the public. 

Through such activities and methods, Canadian museums serve as important adjuncts 
to the educational system and as centres for informal education, both juvenile and adult. 
Thus, they take their place with public libraries as major auxiliaries in the educational 
program of Canada. 


Section 3.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


Many hours of educational or semi-educational programs are broadcast annually by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in English and in French. Whether these pro- 
grams are directed to children or adults, entertainment is combined with information 
whenever possible. Spoken-word programs, presented as readings, talks, discussions, 
documentary programs, dramatizations or in forms combined with music, cover a very 
wide range of interests. The fiscal year 1962-63 was a busy one for the CBC programmers 
involved in educational, cultural and youth programs. 


Pre-school Broadcasts.—A number of programs are planned for children from 
three-and-a-half to six years of age. The aim is to have these at the same time educational 
and entertaining. Both Playroom (radio) and Nursery School Time (television) base their 
planning on the advice of kindergarten and nursery school experts. The topics acquaint 
the child with new and interesting aspects of life about him, in his home and in his com- 
munity. 

The English television network regularly carries the production Chez H: éléne to intro- 
duce the French language to the pre-school child by means of the successful Tan-gau 
method of instruction. In another television series—The Friendly Giant, a highly popular 
story-telling program—entertainment is combined with an effort to develop in the child 
an awareness of social values. 

For the first time since CBC television began operating, regular morning network 
programming was scheduled for October 1963. Chez Hélene, Nursery School Time, the 
national school broadcasts and other educational programs are being telecast in the 10-11 
a.m. period across Canada. 


School Broadcasts.—The CBC provides an active schedule of school broadcasts 
which are planned according to recommendations made to the School Broadcasts Depart- | 
ment by a group of educators representing each of the provincial Departments of Education. 
This body is known as the National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting. The 
programs produced have the aim of enriching the curricula, adding to the students’ com- 
prehension and appreciation of a topic through the use of the varied resources of radio 
and television. For example, in radio, an annual presentation of a Shakespearean play 
by the best actors in the country gives many students across Canada their only opportunity 
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to hear a dramatization of such a play. The radio schedule each year also contains drama- 
tizations of events in Canadian history, along with many other topics. In co-operation 
with the Quebec Department of Youth, the CBC in 1962-63 started a service of school 
broadcasts in that province, thus providing school broadcasts in all ten provinces. While 
most of these broadcasts are presented on a regional or provincial basis, a number of 
informational programs were offered on the English radio and television networks covering 
a wide range of school subjects from literature to folklore, from physics to physical educa- 
tion, On the French networks the subjects covered a similar range for students at both 
primary and secondary levels. 


Leisure Programs for Children.—Programs that do not relate to a specific school 
curriculum but still have a broadly educational or informational purpose are presented for 
children. The program Time of Your Life for children of ten to fifteen years of age presents 
four types of shows—the magazine type, feature films, dramas and music specials. On the 
French network, programs such as Pirowette and Am-stram-gram fulfil a purpose similar to 
that of Time of Your Life. Other programs presented for children by the French network 
include Coucow, Orientation, Images en téte, Pierres vivantes and A la pointe de l’exploration. 


A number of experiments in programming for both the English and the French net- 
works have begun, such as the natural science program La vie qui bat, which appears in 
English under the title This Living World. 


Adult Education.—Programs of an adult education nature are presented frequently 
by the CBC on its radio and television services and are planned in co-operation with 
various educational organizations. The CBC is an active participant in the work of the 
Joint Planning Commission, a body established by the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education for exchange of information and co-ordination of plans for adult education in 
Canada. 


Citizens’ Forum, a series telecast for the past eight years, uses discussions, public 
debates and small seminars to describe important issues of the day. It is arranged jointly 
by the Canadian Association for Adult Education and the CBC. Its French counterpart, 
Place publique, has been planned in co-operation with La Société canadienne d’éducation 
des adultes. Similar types of programs are prepared specially for rural listeners under 
National Farm Radio Forum which is arranged by the CBC in co-operation with the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture and the Canadian Association for Adult Education. 
This unique educational program involves listening groups who continue the discussion of 
the topic at the conclusion of the program and funnel their opinions to provincial and 
national centres for use and distribution. Other daily service and educational programs 
are provided for farmers. Country Calendar and Country-time are weekly half-hour TV 
programs of a service and educational nature designed to keep farmers and the general 
public in tune with agricultural conditions and developments. Le réveil rural on radio and 
Les travauc et les jours on television are French-language counterparts of the English farm 
programs. 


For more than a decade the summer evening sessions of the Couchiching Conference 
have been broadcast. This week-long conference, organized jointly with the Canadian 
Institute on Public Affairs, examines Canadian and international affairs in open meetings 
and group discussions: Other radio programs of an educational nature are Science Review, 
which examines important discoveries in the field of the natural sciences and their branches; 
life; University of the Air, a series varying from four to eight talks prepared and broadcast 
by distinguished professors in their particular fields; and, on the French radio network, 
Luniversité radiophonique internationale, a series of talks exchanged with other countries 
on cultural and scientific subjects. 


On the French network, Les Chansons de la maison presents a series of programs 
relating to parents and children, and general questions sent in by parents are answered 
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by psychologists. For women listeners, the daytime program Fémina is presented five 
times a week. The French network also broadcasts a number of weekly programs dealing 
with fine arts, music, literature, theatrical arts, sciences, religion and philosophy, under 
the auspices of Le Service des émissions éducatives et d’affaires publiques, 

In addition to Citizens’ Forum, regular television programs are Close-Up, Premier Plan 
and Background. The first two present weekly half-hour interview and documentary 
programs in which the emphasis is on the programs involved. The latter offers six one- 
hour documentaries on the background of significant issues, events and ideas, both inter- 
national and domestic. Inquiry is a weekly program on national affairs produced in 
Ottawa. The Lively Arts is a weekly program of insight into the creative process. The 
Nature of Things describes the work of scientists and science for an audience whose only 
preparation may be curiosity about the world around them. Take Thirty, a new week-day 
show for women, has a different ‘flavour’ on each program: entertainment and interviews 
of performers; travel topics and features on events in Canada and abroad; cooking, child 
care and household management; discussions on social problems; interviews of men and 
women from the sporting world. The closest radio counterpart of Take Thirty is Trans- 
Canada Matinee. In View examines the arts and North American attitudes toward them, 
calling for comments from guests who are closely associated with the field under discussion. 
Explorations, a series of documentaries and dramatizations, examines questions in the 
fields of sociology and history. Special programs on the Winter Conference of the Canadian 
Institute on Public Affairs are also telecast; this three-day conference examines sociological 
questions in open meetings and group discussions. 

Since the consolidation of the CBC’s English-language radio networks, radio station 
CJBC in Toronto has had to alter its role significantly. The most striking result has been 
the scheduling of a comprehensive two hours of adult-educational programming nightly, 
Monday through Friday, under the general title of The Learning Stage. The program 
deals with literature, sociology, science, music, labour relations, philosophy, ecology, 
creative processes, theatre, arts, ethics, political science and French. 

In co-operation with universities in Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa, locally broadcast 
television series are prepared under the title Live and Learn. These programs are designed 
to give a general appreciation of academic subjects such as physics, chemistry, literature 
and psychology. [Experiments in the production of courses for university credit are in 
progress in Montreal. 


Section 4.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of the 
National Film Board 


The National Film Board, an agency of the Federal Government, was established by 
Act of Parliament in 1939 and reconstituted by the National Film Act in 1950. In the 
years since its establishment, the Board has grown from a supervisory body over Canadian 
Government motion picture activities to a national documentary film-producing and 
-distributing organization whose films about Canada are seen wherever people may freely 
assemble. The Board also produces and distributes filmstrips and still photos on Canadian 
themes in accordance with its primary function outlined in the Act ‘409 initiate and pro- 
mote the production and distribution of films in the national interest’. Films are produced 
primarily in the English and French languages and, whenever possible, foreign language 
versions are prepared to increase the usefulness of Board films in foreign countries. 

The 16mm. community film program is based on a nation-wide system of film circuits, 
film councils and libraries, strongly supported by organizations and individuals engaged 
in community activities. There are more than 700 national, provincial and community 
film distribution outlets from which thousands of 16mm. prints are available for public 
use throughout the country. These prints are acquired for circulation by purchase or 
by loan from the Board. 
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A large part of the 16mm. community film audience is reached through classroom 
showings, indicating progress in the development of audio-visual aid programs in Canadian 
schools and universities. Another noticeable trend is the more selective use of films by 
community organizations and groups for particular purposes. This is attributed in part 
to the availability of Board productions which present series of film studies related to 
central themes, and to the availability of a broad range of topics which include individual 
films particularly suited to group objectives and programs. 

Films produced by the Board are shown in commercial theatres and on television in 
Canada and abroad and newsreel features are also issued regularly for theatrical and 
television purposes. Distribution of theatrical subjects is arranged by contract with 
commercial distributing organizations. 

A substantial proportion of the Board’s production and distribution program is 
concerned initially with television at home and abroad. Series of original films are shown 
regularly over English and French language television networks in Canada. Individual 
films from the Board’s extensive general library are available to CBC and privately operated 
stations. Abroad, because of expanding television facilities in many countries, Board films 
are seen by audiences which could not otherwise be reached. 


In addition to commercial distribution through theatres and television in other 
countries, 16mm. print circulation is carried on through posts of the Departments of 
External Affairs and Trade and Commerce, through National Film Board territorial 
offices at London in England, New York and Chicago in the United States, New Delhi 
in India, and Buenos Aires in Argentina, as well as through libraries operated by various 
education agencies. Hundreds of prints of National Film Board films are also sold in 
other countries each year. Exchange agreements are in effect between the Board and 
government film-producing organizations in other lands; this means that films of various 
nations are freely exchanged with those of Canada, aiding international understanding. 


The National Film Board maintains a library of more than 150,000 still photographs, 
which are available at nominal cost to magazines, newspapers and other periodicals wishing 
to present current information about Canada. 


Section 5.—The Canada Council 


As a result of recommendations made by the Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, appointed in 1949, the Canada Council was estab- 
lished in 1957 to promote the study and the enjoyment of, and the production of works in 
the arts, humanities and social sciences. A sum of $100,000,000 from the public treasury 
was granted to the Council, one half of which was placed in a University Capital Grants 
Fund to assist institutions of higher learning to expand their building facilities in the arts, 
humanities and social sciences, and the remainder set up as an Endowment Fund, the 
current annual income from which is approximately $3,000,000. 


The Council is made up of 19 members appointed by the Prime Minister for terms 
of three years, plus a chairman and a vice-chairman who are selected for five-year terms. 
Members are ineligible for reappointment during the 12 months following their second 
consecutive term on the Council. The organization must meet at least three times a year 
to consider applications made to it by organizations and individuals across the country. 
The day-to-day administrative work is carried out by a permanent staff in Ottawa. 


University Capital Grants Fund.—One of the principal responsibilities of the 
Council is toward Canada’s institutions of higher education. The Fund enables the 
Council to make grants to universities and other institutions of higher learning by way of 
capital assistance in respect of building projects, with the following limitations: (1) a grant 
for any one project may not exceed one half the total expenditure made in respect of that 
project; (2) in any province the aggregate of the grants made may not exceed an amount 
that is in the same proportion to the aggregate amount credited to the University Capital 
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Grants Fund as the population of the province (latest census) is to the aggregate population 
of the provinces in which there is a university or other similar institution of higher learning. 
By the end of 1962, $35,000,000 had been authorized for payment by the Council and more 
than 70 institutions had drawn upon the Fund for a wide variety of buildings; libraries, 
classrooms and residences claimed the major share. 


Aid to Individuals.—Because in 1957 less than 10 p.c. of the graduate fellowships 
available in Canada were for studies in the humanities and social sciences, the Canada 
Council allocated over $1,000,000 from the income of the Endowment Fund to the establish- 
ment of a scholarship and fellowship program to assist in meeting the rapidly growing needs 
of the future for university teachers. In five years, more than 2,200 scholars have been 
aided through awards at the master’s, doctorate and postdoctorate level. As a further 
stimulus to academic pursuits, grants are made to universities to enable them to bring 
outstanding lecturers to their campuses and travel grants are awarded to permit Canadians 
to attend international conferences and thus maintain contact with scholars from other 
countries. 

Individual assistance is also given in the arts. By the end of 1962, nearly 700 scholar- 
ships had been awarded to enable singers, dancers, painters, writers and other performing 
and creative artists to continue their studies or perfect their arts. Other artists had 
benefited from the Council’s program of commission grants; such grants enable theatres, 
orchestras, soloists, art galleries or museums to commission and perform or display original 
works by Canadian artists. 


Aid to Organizations.—A large proportion of the revenue from the Endowment 
Fund is devoted to a program of assistance to organizations in the arts and letters. Since 
income from this source is strictly limited, the Council seeks to support the best talent, 
which involves a very large investment in some of the major population centres and at the 
same time covers all areas of the country. This it does by combining grants for excellent 
service in local or regional areas with awards to enable organizations to travel to remote 
parts of the country where the arts are less readily available. It also seeks to ensure local 
support by insisting that organizations receiving grants find additional revenue from other 
sources. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1962, the Council gave about $1,571,000 to organiza- 
tions in the arts, humanities and social sciences. Nine symphony orchestras received a 
total of $245,000 and $174,000 went to other musical organizations including choirs, string 
orchestras and chamber ensembles. More than $7,000 was spent to enable music groups to 
tour and $9,000 was awarded to permit the commissioning of new works. About $482,000 
was granted to promote the theatre, opera and ballet; of this amount, some $170,000 went 
to the National Ballet Company of Canada, the Royal Winnipeg Ballet and Les Grands 
Ballets Canadiens. A total of $88,000 over two fiscal years went toward helping opera in - 
its 1962 season, and $140,000 was awarded to the theatre. Festivals in Stratford, Van- 
couver and Montreal received $75,000 in assistance from the Council, and a sum of $27,000 
was allocated to the Canada Council Train to introduce more Canadian students to the 
best Shakespearean drama. The visual arts received about $117,000 and $51,000 was 
awarded in aid to publication, bringing to just over $1,157,000 the amount spent on the 
arts. 

Considerably less assistance went to organizations in the humanities and social sciences 
since the bulk of the scholarship program is directed toward these subjects. Aid was given 
to visiting lecturers, to publications and to several academic projects. Altogether, $414,000 
was given for these purposes. 


UNESCO.—The Act establishing the Canada Council also provided that the organi- 
zation should undertake certain functions in relation to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. The Council accordingly established a National 
Commission for UNESCO with 26 members and approximately 30 organizations with | 
“co-operating body status’’, and also provided the secretariat for the Commission. With 
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the assistance of the National Commission, the Council is responsible for the co-ordination 
of UNESCO program activities in Canada, for Canadian participation in UNESCO 
program activities abroad, and for proposals for future UNESCO programs. In all these 
matters the Council works in close association with the Department of External Affairs 
and serves as the normal channel of communication between the Department and the 
Commission. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1962, the Council spent close to $50,000 in 
addition to indirect administrative expenses on the UNESCO program. 


Section 6.—Library Services 


The National Library.—The National Library of Canada came into existence 
formally on Jan. 1, 1953 by the proclamation of the National Library Act (RSC 1952, 
ce. 330). On the same date it absorbed the Canadian Bibliographic Centre, which had 
been engaged in preliminary work and planning since 1950. The Act established a National 
Library Advisory Council, consisting of the National Librarian, who serves as Chairman, 
the Parliamentary Librarian, and twelve appointed members, at least one of whom must 
be from each of the ten provinces. 


By 1961, although the Library was still housed in temporary quarters and only a 
limited purchasing program could be undertaken, the book collection consisted of about 
250,000 volumes, supplemented by micro-copies of more than 100,000 additional titles. 
Under the terms of the Copyright Act and the Library’s own Book Deposit Regulations, 
5,855 titles were received in the year ended Mar. 31, 1962, 3,097 of which were related 
in some direct way to Canada. 


Canadiana, the Library’s monthly catalogue of new books and pamphlets relating to 
Canada, described over 11,000 items in 1961; these included trade and general publications, 
and official publications of the federal and provincial governments. Canadiana, which 
has been published since 1950, is cumulated annually and a cumulated index is planned. 


The National Union Catalogue lists nearly 8,000,000 volumes in more than 175 
government, university, public and special libraries in all provinces. New accessions are 
reported regularly by these libraries, and the Union Catalogue thus forms a continuously 
up-to-date key to the main book resources of the country. During the year ended Mar. 31, 
1961, the Reference Division was asked to locate 14,409 titles and it is noteworthy that 
copies of 75 p.c. of them were found in Canadian libraries. About one third of the requests 
were for books in the field of science and technology and 80 p.c. were for books published 
since 1925. 


: In addition to Canadiana, the National Library publishes Canadiana Selections, a short 
list of notable books issued in Canada during the past year, and also publishes an annual 
cumulation of the Canadian Index to Periodicals and Documentary Films. 


Public Libraries.—Public libraries in Canada are organized under provincial public 
library legislation and direction, and are operated and regulated by municipal and regional 
* boards. In 1961, there were 825 public libraries serving cities, towns and villages, and 50 
regional and provincial public library systems. The total stock of all public libraries in 
Canada was almost 15,500,000 volumes, just over one volume per person served and 
somewhat less than one volume per capita of the total population. Circulation was over 
60,000,000, or about four volumes per capita. Almost half of this circulation was to boys 
and girls in the age group of 5-14 years. 

In addition to circulating books, periodicals and pamphlets, large public libraries 
maintain reference collections for use in the library, and provide audio-visual materials, 
such as films, filmstrips and sound recordings, for loan or use in the library. Other special 
activities include bookmobile service to schools and other community depots, story telling, 
plays and projects for juvenile readers, club activities, adult education groups and pro- 
grams, and service to hospitals, reform institutions and camps. 
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Local funds accounted for about 85 p.c. of the support of public libraries in 1961, and 
provincial grants for the remainder. The current operating payments of all public libraries 
were the equivalent of $1.06 per year per capita in 1961. 


1.—Summary Statistics for All Public Libraries, 1961 
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sa hg “ 
: ooks, urrent Full- 
Province or Territory iepalasion Libraries | Periodicals | Circulation | Operating Time 
an Payments Staff 
Pamphlets 

No No No. No $ No 
Newfoundland... 4....s.sccecccseeess 457, 853 3 363, 294 877,699 139, 412 34 
Prince Edward Island..........--+++-++ 104, 629 2 122,355 240, 172 54,218 9 
Noval SCOU. ..cacested « culssuwlecsic certs 471,892 13 395, 852 1,782,795 707,394 101 
New Brunswick.......c0..sccsesnese 149, 834 6 102, 261 593, 812 147,397 26 
Quebee. in sca.et ve ons wee] 2,952,431 218 2,391,032 4,348,260 1,736, 333 284 
ONtaFiOl sce. Sse ....] 5,984, 184 317 7,779,415 | 33,319,907 | 10,510, 464 1,415 
Manitoba..........++ ve 792,226 16 449, 696 2,362,896 796, 803 120 
Saskatchewan....... M13 925, 181 76 689, 464 2,293,957 973, 840 125 
JAW Dertaintcniniteccels ets ..| 1,831,944 135 1, 266, 868 4,989,431 1,388,370 229 
British Colum bias, sic sicicie oie) «52's vines 1,629,082 75 1,806,401 9,783, 874 2,841,009 402 

Yukon and Northwest Territories..... 12, 423 14 29,637 11,380 4,767 _ 
Totals, 1961. .<:....siccieccccnes 14,811,679 875 | 15,396,275 | 60,604,183 | 19,300,007 2,745 
Totals, 1960'..............--- 14,349 ,449 846 | 13,866,935 | 56,187,325 | 17,354,429 2,527 
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University, College and School Libraries.—In 1960-61, the 34 larger Canadian 
institutions of higher education had almost 7,000,000 volumes in their collections to serve 
over 100,000 students, representing 87.7 p.c. of all full-time university enrolment in Canada. 
Their expenditures averaged almost $60 per full-time student and they had 946 full-time 
employees, almost one third of whom were professional librarians. 


According to school board reports, almost half of the public elementary and secondary 
schools in centres of over 10,000 population had centralized libraries in 1961. The 1,613 
libraries served almost 1,000,000 pupils, and averaged 2,700 volumes for 588 pupils. Aver- 
age expenditure for books and other library materials was $2.36 per pupil served. 


2.—Book Stocks in the Larger Academic Libraries and Enrolment Served, 
by Province, Academic Year 1960-61 


University and College Libraries Centralized School Libraries 
Expend- Payment 
Province Enrol- itures Enrol- for 
Libraries} Volumes ment per Libraries | Volumes ment, Books 
Served |Full-Time| Served per 
Student Pupil 
No. No. No. $ No. No. No. $ 
Newfoundland.......- 1 60, 000 1,238 57.58 
Prince Edward Island. — —_ _— _ 2 5,644 1,387 0.97 
Nova Scotia........--- 3 357,279 4,088 54.93 59 98, 136 28,018 0.66 
New Brunswick.....-- 2 210,322 2,997 58.73 36 72,530 19,351 0.68 
Quebecite co doslaespie es 8 | 1,881,557 35, 154 29.65 494 | 1,090,003 | 248,478 3.06 
Ontario. SIL. stead te 13 | 3,065,134 27,705 93,17 512 | 1,445,287 | 369,441 1.94 
Manitoba: i: ))..cmdse ae 2 309,744 4,959 54,22 73 239,404 48, 376 3.82 
Saskatchewan......... 1 211,719 4,828 51.51 50 148, 891 20,248 2.58 
iMibertat. Seisstite. ser 2 321, 952 6,803 83.12 182 532, 328 75, 834 3.81 
British Columbia..... 2 575,679 12,618 65.89 205 693,882 | 137,979 2.48 


6,993,386 | 100,390 59.68 1,613 | 4,326,105 | 949,112 2.36 
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Special Libraries.—More than 300 government, business, technical and professional 
ibraries exist in Canada, chiefly in Montreal, Ottawa and provincial capitals. These 
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libraries are designed chiefly to serve the personnel employed in their respective establish- 
ments. The most recent available data (for 1956-57) show 84 Federal Government 
libraries with more than 2,500,000 books and pamphlets; 91 provincial government libraries 
with a total stock of over 2,000,000; and 154 private business, professional and technical 
libraries with almost 1,500,000 volumes. These special libraries employed more than 
1,000 full-time staff in 1956-57. 


Professional Librarians.—Canada has five Library Schools—at the Universities of 
Montreal, McGill, Ottawa, Toronto and British Columbia—which award a Bachelor of 
Library Science degree upon completion of a one-year postgraduate training course. In 
1962, 201 persons graduated, joining the ranks of the more than 2,000 professional librarians 
in all types of libraries in Canada. The median beginning salary for the 1962 graduates 
was $4,800. 


3.—Median Salaries of Librarians in Professional Positions, 1960-61 


Public Regional Au 
Libraries and Etor cial University. Total 
Position in Centres | Co-operative Tibrat and College | Professional 
over 25,000 Public ancy a Libraries! Librarians 
Population Libraries Cet 
$ $ $ $ No 
Ghaek Pabrariani cc cicctis xp <s\eis bel dae veiaisls 6, 832 5,125 6,333 8, 167 128 
Assistant Chief Librarian.............. 6,999 —_ — 7,600 32 
Division, Department or Branch Head. 6,336 4,833 6,350 6,265 192 
General Librarian.................0505 5,129 3,975 5,107 4,884 667 


1 1961-62 figures. 


PART III.—SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Section 1.—The National Research Council* 


History and Organization.—Organized research in Canada on a national basis 
dates from 1916 when the Government of Canada established the Honorary Advisory 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research—now known by the short title ‘‘National 
Research Council”. The early Council provided for the planning and integration of 
research work, organization of co-operative studies, postgraduate training of research 
workers, and prosecution of research through grants to university professors. This promo- 
tion and encouragement of research formed the basis of the Council’s work from 1916 to 
1924, 

The creation of a central research institute, to carry on research in pure science in 
relation to standards of measurement, quality and composition of material, and in science 
applied to the industries of Canada, had been urged as early as 1918. A special committee 
of Parliament endorsed the proposal and in 1924 the Research Council Act was revised 
to include national research laboratories. Temporary quarters were secured and research 
on magnesian refractories for steel furnaces was carried out so successfully that a wartime 
industry, established during World War I, was re-established on a large scale. As a result 
of this achievement, the Government, in 1929-30, provided funds for new research facilities. 


_ _ The National Research Building on Sussex Drive, Ottawa, was opened in 1932 and 
in 1939 construction was begun of an aerodynamics building on a 130-acre site on the 
Montreal Road, just east of the city. This site now comprises some 400 acres and houses 
most of the Council’s laboratories. A Prairie Regional Laboratory built on the campus 
of the University of Saskatchewan has been in operation since June 1948, and an Atlantic 
Regional Laboratory on the campus of Dalhousie University in Halifax, N.S., was opened 
in June 1952. 


* Prepared by R. A. Lay, Public Relations Office, National Research Council of Canada, Ottawa. 
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Under the terms of the Research Council Act, the National Research Council has 
charge of all matters affecting scientific and industrial research in Canada that may be 
assigned to it by the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 
In discharging these responsibilities, the Council may undertake, assist or promote research. 
Its duties include the utilization of Canada’s natural resources; the improvement of 
industrial processes and methods; the discovery of processes and methods likely to expand 
existing industries or to develop new ones; the utilization of industrial wastes; investigation 
and determination of physical standards, methods of measurement, and fundamental 
properties of matter; the standardization and certification of scientific and technical 
apparatus used by government and industry ; the determination of standards of quality for 
materials used in public works and government supplies; investigation and standardization, 
at the request of industry, of industrial materials or products; and research intended to 
improve conditions in agriculture. The Council also has the duty of advising the Privy 
Council Committee on questions of scientific and technological methods affecting the 
expansion of Canadian industries or the utilization of the country’s natural resources. 

The Council’s laboratories are organized in nine divisions and two regional laboratories, 
each with its own director. Five divisions are engaged in applied and fundamental studies 
in the natural sciences—applied biology, applied and pure chemistry, and applied and 
pure physics. Four others are devoted chiefly to engineering work—building research, 
mechanical engineering, radio and electrical engineering, and the National Aeronautical 
Establishment. The two regional laboratories carry out research related to the resources 
of the Prairie and Atlantic regions. 

During World War II, the Council was responsible for all research carried out for 
Canada’s three Armed Services. After the War, most of the military work was transferred 
to the Defence Research Board (see Chapter XXV). Another wartime development, the 
Atomic Energy Project, was constituted as a separate Crown company, Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited, in 1952 (see pp. 368-373). 

A Medical Research Council, fully responsible for the support of medical research 
but functioning under the general administration of the National Research Council, was 
established in November 1960 (see pp. 268-270). 

The National Research Council consists of the President, two Vice-Presidents (Scien- 
tific), one Vice-President (Administration) and 17 other members, each of the latter 
group being appointed for a term of three years and chosen to represent industry, labour, 
and research in science and engineering. Many of the members are drawn from Canadian 
universities. The Council reports to Parliament through the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 

The Council’s current operating budget is about $46,000,000. Approximately 
$17,000,000 is required for foundation work—scholarships and research grants in science 
and engineering, plus the activities of the Medical Research Council—and the remainder 
is used to operate the laboratories and to provide for the Council’s Industrial Research 
Assistance Program. Of the Council’s 2,600 employees, some 730 are scientists and 
engineers. 


Links with Industry.—The application of science to Canadian industry has always 
been one of the major concerns of the National Research Council. Since 1917, repre- 
sentatives of industry, government and the universities have co-operated, through NRC 
Associate Committees, in solving pressing industrial and economic problems. ‘There is a 
constant flow of personnel and information between NRC laboratories and those of in- 
dustry, and roughly 90 p.c. of the Council’s own effort involves applied research intended 
for industrial use. Contract research on specific projects and a wide variety of testing and 
standardization work are undertaken. Inventions from NRC laboratories are carried 
through the patent stage, then made available for manufacture through Canadian Patents 
and Development Limited (see pp. 118-119). 
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One of the Council’s most important activities is its Technical Information Service. 
This consists of field engineers who visit manufacturing establishments, and a staff of 
trained researchers in Ottawa who use the technical literature available through the Coun- 
cil’s library. All inquiries are handled but the Service is particularly interested in helping 
small firms with no research or information facilities. Free advice is given on materials 
and processing, equipment, plant design and packaging and on such topics as wage in- 
centives and inventory control. 

Direct financial assistance for research performed by Canadian industry was begun 
by the Council during 1962. Under this arrangement the Council makes grants supporting 
long-term applied research and development work proposed and carried out by industry. 
Aid is given on a shared-cost basis, with industry supplying at least half the funds for any 
one project. Companies of all sizes, representing a wide range of industrial activity, are 
eligible for assistance, and the companies retain all rights arising from the work. Operating 
in the last six months of 1962-63 (October to March, inclusive) the program resulted in 62 
new research projects involving 44 Canadian companies. With a dollar value for the six- 
month period of $1,700,000, the work created more than 260 new research positions. 


Foundation Aspects.—University research in science and engineering has been 
supported by the Council since its inception in 1916. This aid has been of considerable 
help to the universities in building up the excellent graduate schools that now exist in 
Canada. Awards to individuals make up most of the university support program. In- 
cluded are research grants to university staff used for employing assistants and purchasing 
equipment and supplies, postgraduate scholarships, and postdoctorate fellowships. Ap- 
proximately 1,200 research grants and 720 scholarships and fellowships were awarded in the 
year ended Mar. 31, 1963 at a cost of $10,395,000. 

General promotion and encouragement of university research—the remainder of the 
program—includes publication of six Canadian journals of research; contributions to 
scientific organizations and functions, Canadian membership in international scientific 
unions, and the administrative costs of the program. Expenditures for these activities 
in 1962-63 were $1,103,000. An Annual Report on University Support describes the founda- 
tion program in detail. 

In 1948 the Council instituted a program of postdoctorate fellowships, open to Cana- 
dians and to the nationals of all other countries. Originally these were tenable in the 
Council’s own laboratories but the training and experience brought to the work by the 
young scientists proved so stimulating that the program has been gradually expanded. 
Fellowships are now tenable at Canadian universities (these are considered part of the 
university support program), in the laboratories of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
and in the federal Departments of Agriculture, Forestry, Mines and Technical Surveys, 
and National Health and Welfare. More than 250 of these awards are being held at the 
present time (March 1963), mostly in chemistry, physics and biology. 


Applied Biology.—This Division’s program covers practical problems related to the 
national economy and fundamental studies in microbiology, biochemistry and biophysics 
as a basis for future application in agriculture, medicine and industry. 

Apparatus and techniques for preparing, preserving and storing food make up a 
large part of the work, with particular attention in recent years to food freezing, cold 
storage and refrigerated transport. Recent studies have involved further tests on a 
process developed in the Division and now widely used in industry for the immersion 
freezing of poultry, quality loss in poultry meat during freezing and refrigerated storage, 
and an improved cooling system for frozen food trucks. The physical and chemical reac- 
tions preventing coagulation in evaporated milk during sterilization were also investigated. 
Microorganisms related to the preparation and preservation of food are studied, particu- 
larly those found in salted foods and in cheese, and those that grow at low temperatures. 
A national culture collection of about 3,000 yeasts, bacteria and fungi is maintained. 
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Considerable effort is devoted, also, to questions of animal and plant physiology. 
Studies of the mechanisms by which mammals, birds and man adapt to cold have provided 
important basic information on cell, muscle and metabolic activity, and also serve to 
explain practical problems such as the high death rate of newly born caribou. Fundamental 
plant processes such as translocation are investigated, and an exhaustive study is being 
carried out on strains of blue-green algae believed responsible for cattle deaths. Plant 
fibres such as cellulose—the skeletal material of plants—and the structure and function of 
plant cells are also examined. 

Other studies involve fermentation mechanisms and enzymology, and the structures 
of proteins, carbohydrates and fats. One group, among its other projects, is engaged in 
long-term statistical studies of protein variability in wheat and wheat exports. The work 
has been expanded recently to include the effects of weather factors on protein content. 


Applied Chemistry.—The Division of Applied Chemistry is concerned with supplying 
new scientific information for the development of Canada’s natural resources and chemical 
industries. Although formerly much of the work involved solving immediate specific 
problems, a larger part of the Division’s effort is now being devoted to more basic studies. 
This avoids conflict with industrial laboratories and consultants and, in addition to pro- 
viding fundamental information, often produces practical results. For instance, a long- 
term investigation on the contacting of fluids and solids—an operation vital to many 
chemical engineering procedures—has resulted in a successful commercial operation for 
drying grain. The same method can be extended easily to chemical reactions and to 
removing liquids from other materials. 


Another long-term project of considerable industrial potential has concerned the 
factors responsible for the stability, or the destruction, of suspensions of solids in liquids 
and a method was devised for easily separating almost any suspended solid from the liquid 
surrounding it. This work was expanded recently to include the separation of dissolved 
solids. It has been shown that virtually all dissolved salts can be removed from water by 
filtration through an appropriate medium, and tests with other materials are in progress. 
Then, too, the study of chemical reactions at very high temperatures—carried on over the 
past several years—has resulted in the successful preparation of a stable polymer that 
could not be produced by conventional means. 

The twelve sections of the Division are: analytical chemistry, chemical engineering, 
colloid chemistry, kinetics and catalysis, metallic corrosion and oxidation, metallurgical 
chemistry, applied physical chemistry, physical organic chemistry, high polymer chemistry, 
high pressure, rubber and textiles. Much of the work falls under the general headings of 
petroleum or corrosion chemistry, in that several sections work on topics related to one of 
these fields. 


Pure Chemistry.—The Division of Pure Chemistry is organized around a nucleus 
of outstanding Canadian chemists who direct about 50 young postdoctorate fellows from 
all over the world. The work consists of long-term fundamental investigations in physical 
and organic chemistry. 

The work in organic chemistry includes investigation of the structures of alkaloids, 
studies of the infrared spectra of steroids, and the synthesis of porphyrins and of compounds 
labelled with isotopes. Other sections deal with chemical kinetics and photochemistry, 
the study of the ionization potentials of free radicals by mass spectrometry, Raman and 
infrared vibrational spectroscopy, and the application of high resolution proton magnetic 
resonance techniques to the study of hydrogen bonding and other molecular interactions. 


\ 


Still others study certain aspects of surface chemistry such as the thermal properties of 


simple solids and imperfections in the bulk and the surface of alkali halide crystals, the 
heats of micellization by microcalorimetry, and the thermodynamics and stress-strain 
relationships associated with the absorption of fluids by active carbons. There is also a 
small group interested in the chemistry of fats and oils, and one engaged in fibre research. 
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Applied Physics.—The work in Applied Physics is divided between research projects 
likely to be of practical value and the continual development of the fundamental standards 
on which measurements generally are based. All the fundamental physical standards for 
Canada are housed and serviced in this Division, which now has primary standards equal 
to any in the world in the fields of mass, length, time, electricity, temperature and radiation. 
The sections of the Division are: acoustics, electricity and mechanics, heat and solid state 
physics, instrumental optics, interferometry, photogrammetric research, radiation optics, 
special problems, and X-rays and nuclear radiations. Industrial problems receive con- 
siderable attention, particularly calibration work and industrial noise abatement. 


Examples of specific projects now under way include a study of colour tolerances in the 
production of coloured materials, a special type of lighting unit expected to be particularly 
useful at airports, the thermal and electrical properties of ceramics (important in rocketry, 
nuclear energy and other fields), and the establishment of an international standard neutron 
source. Work has continued on the measurement of line standards of length in terms of 
wave-lengths of light, and on the use of atomic or molecular properties to define time inter- 
vals. Several of the Division’s developments are now being produced commercially. 
Among these are noise-excluding high fidelity earphones, a revolutionary analytical plotter 
for making maps from aerial photographs, a six-figure potentiometer, and a precision direct 
reading thermometer bridge. 


Pure Physics.—Investigations are under way on cosmic rays and high energy particle 
physics, low-temperature and solid-state physics, spectroscopy, X-ray diffraction, and 
theoretical physics. The work is on fundamental problems that do not have immediate 
application but advance the frontiers of knowledge and supply the basis for further progress 
in the applied fields. Important advances in the study of cosmic rays and energetic parti- 
cles have been made recently by means of a specially designed instrument package operating 
aboard the Canadian earth satellite Alouette. The package is sending back vital new 
information about the Van Allen radiation belts and about the artificial belts created by 
atomic explosions. 

The low-temperature and solid-state group studies the electrical, thermal and mechan- 
ical properties of metals and semi-conductors especially at very low temperatures. The 
plasma physics group, only recently established, is expected to make basic contributions to 
a field which may, in the long run, prove to be of importance in problems of controlled 
nuclear fusion. In the spectroscopy group, the structures of atoms and molecules are 
investigated by means of their microwave, visible and ultraviolet spectra. The theoretical 
physics group is concerned with theoretical problems in atomic, molecular and nuclear 
physics. 

The X-ray diffraction laboratory undertakes fundamental work in molecular and 
crystal structure and identification problems for government laboratories. X-ray diffrac- 
tion methods are extremely valuable for identification purposes as they are non-destructive 
and require only very small amounts of material. Two of the major projects concern 
narcotics and vanadium minerals. 


Building Research.—Technical improvements in housing are the primary concern 
of this Division. The research program therefore covers all aspects of housing design, 
building materials and components, and studies in soil, snow and ice mechanics. Regional 
stations engaged in research and information are maintained in Halifax, Saskatoon, 
Vancouver and Norman Wells. 


Examples of Division projects are the behaviour of cement aggregates and light- 
weight concretes; the materials and techniques of masonry construction and plastering; 
atmospheric corrosion of metals; paint and acoustics research ; and examination of the 
performance of walls, windows, chimneys and domestic heating systems. Other studies 
involve the bearing strength of ice; the fundamental properties of various soil types, 
including permafrost and muskeg; frost action in soils; avalanche research ; and the effects 
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on buildings of ground vibrations caused by blasting or earthquakes. A unique fire 
research laboratory provides facilities for all types of fire resistance, fire prevention and 
fire fighting tests. 

As the Division concentrates on building problems peculiar to Canada, much of the 
work concerns the performance of buildings and building materials in cold weather. In 
this connection, double-glazed windows and lightweight metal and glass curtain walls, 
used increasingly in modern buildings, have been examined. Special studies have been 
made to improve winter building techniques and there is a section devoted to problems 
of building in the Far North. 

Many results of the Division’s research are expressed in the National Building Code, 
an advisory document of building standards now used by municipalities accounting for 
half the total urban population of Canada. The Associate Committee on the National 
Building Code, whose secretariat forms one section of the Division, also establishes the 
building regulations for all housing constructed under the National Housing Act. 


Mechanical Engineering.—This Division works mainly in the fields of mechanics, 
hydrodynamics (hydraulic engineering and naval architecture) and thermodynamics. 
Extensive testing and specification work is undertaken for a variety of industries and for 
government departments. Much of the work consists of continuing projects related to 
land, sea and air transportation. 


The mechanics activities include mathematical analysis and computation, the develop- - 


ment of instruments and servomechanisms, and research on mechanical devices such as 
gears. One group, working in the field of bio-medical engineering in collaboration with 
surgeons, has devised a tool for end-to-end joining of blood vessels by a simple stapling 
operation. 

In hydraulics, a number of investigations and models have been made for improving 
Canadian harbours. A new kind of breakwater has been developed which absorbs waves 
rather than reflecting them, and a breakwater utilizing this principle has been constructed 
at Baie Comeau. A promising scheme has also been developed for reducing silt accumula- 
tion in harbours by wave energy. The ship laboratory has continued its studies on pro- 
peller, rudder and hull design and performance. 

Railway work is devoted mainly to locomotives and the riding qualities and mechanical 
behaviour of freight cars. Improved braking systems and cheaper fuels, lubricants and 
injectors have been developed. A long-term study is being made of the possible use of gas 
turbines in locomotives. The application of gas turbines to aircraft taking off and landing 
vertically is also being explored, together with the thermodynamic, aerodynamic and 
control problems that this type of aircraft involves. Considerable research is also being 
done on the behaviour of lubricants at high pressures, and that of gases at extremely 
high temperatures. 


National Aeronautical Establishment.—The National Aeronautical Establish- | 


ment is designed to meet the aeronautical research needs of military and civil aviation, | 


to co-operate with the Canadian aircraft industry, and to carry out its own research pro- 


gram. Its studies therefore centre around problems of aerodynamics, aircraft structures | 


and materials, and flight mechanics. 
Aerodynamics research from low speeds up to about 44 times the speed of sound is 
carried out in the Establishment’s wind tunnels. Considerable attention is being given at 


present to low-speed problems of vertical and short take-off aircraft. Other studies include © 
work on the aerodynamic characteristics of high-thrust propellers, on wings with submerged | 


fans and on wings immersed in powerful slip-streams. The research on structures and 1 


materials involves investigation of aircraft accidents, the fatigue and creep of aircraft 
structures, the determination of flight loads, aircraft design problems, and non-metallic © 


materials. The latter study is part of a research for low density, high strength non-metallic . 


materials resistant to high temperatures that could be used for structural purposes. The 
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flight mechanics program covers research on flight safety and flying stability and control; 
the development of a crash position indicator for locating crashed aircraft; atmospheric 
physics; anti-submarine magnetometry; and the avoidance of aircraft collisions. 

A growing and highly diversified program of assistance to smaller industries is de- 
veloping. Most of the work relates to product development, product improvement, or 
testing. 


Radio and Electrical Engineering.—The work of this Division includes engineering 
problems of interest to Canadian industry and fundamental research in electrical science. 
The Division co-operates with the Armed Services and associated industries in designing, 
producing and evaluating new equipment. 

Engineering problems include long-distance transmission of high-voltage direct 
current, radio remote-control of navigational aids, current and potential transformer 
calibration, high-frequency standards, and the development of electronic medical instru- 
ments and operating-room facilities. The Division maintains the best-equipped antenna 
laboratory in Canada and provides considerable assistance in the development and manu- 
facture of antennas and radomes. 

Examples of recent developments by the Division are a radar-data transmission system 
which provides air traffic controllers with a continuous display of activity at two or more 
adjacent airports, a simple marine distress beacon operating in the frequency band used 
by RCAF Search and Rescue craft, and a creative tape recorder much in demand in elec- 
tronic music studios. A highly mobile counter-mortar radar designed by the Division went 
into commercial production in 1961. 

Fundamental studies are carried out on radio wave propagation, radio astronomy, 
upper atmosphere research, and electronic and solid-state research. A new radio obser- 
vatory is being developed in Algonquin Park, where a 33-foot diameter radio telescope is 
in operation. The Division also provides engineering support for Canada’s upper atmos- 
phere rocket-sounding program, and undertakes research in space electronics. 


Atlantic Regional Laboratory.—The Atlantic Regional Laboratory is engaged in 
practical and fundamental studies related to the resources and industries of the Atlantic 
Provinces. The work follows three general lines: chemical reactions at high temperatures; 
structures and reactions of naturally occurring organic compounds; and the biochemistry 
and physiology of fungi, marine algae, mosses, lichens, ferns and higher plants. Examples 
of specific projects are studies on the collagenous proteins in cod tissues; the loss of ascorbic 
acid (Vitamin C) in potatoes during storage; and the dietary effects of seaweed components. 
The work on nutrition is related not only to food industries of the Atlantic Region but to 
the wider field of public health in general. The high temperature studies are aimed at 
providing basic information of use in steel-making and related industries. A certain 
amount of engineering work is also undertaken. Recent studies have centred around the 
development and use of a semi-continuous dryer for commercially important plant materials. 


A recent development of considerable significance is the establishment of a close work- 
ing relationship with Dalhousie University, Halifax. Under the new arrangement, students 
acceptable to the University’s Faculty of Graduate Studies may now carry out research 
in the Atlantic Regional Laboratory, directed by Laboratory staff members holding unpaid 
appointments in the Faculty, The immediate aim of the scheme is to expand the facilities 
for graduate studies in the Atlantic Region. In the long run, the objective is to help create 
a strong scientific background conducive to large-scale development by industry. 


Prairie Regional Laboratory.—One of the chief aims of the Prairie Regional Labora- 
tory is to develop wider uses for crops grown on the prairies. This is achieved by deter- 
mining potential uses of crops now in production and by encouraging the production of 
hew crops to meet specific needs. Research is therefore carried out on the properties and 
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reactions of plant components, and on the biological, chemical and engineering processes 
for turning them into other compounds. The development of oil-seed crops as alternatives 
to seed crops has received considerable attention. 

For some time, the Laboratory has studied major plant constituents such as carbo- 
hydrates, protein, starch, lignin and fibres. An example of this work is the definition of 
the chemical structure of several polysaccharides found in cereal grains and important in 
baking, milling and fermentation technology. Attention is also being given to minor plant 
constituents—such as phenols, flavonoids and terpenes, which are known to have fungicidal 
and germicidal properties. A laboratory has been set up to systematically study extractives 
from local plants and shrubs. 

The engineering and process development group is engaged in research on continuous 
fermentation processes, pulping processes on wood and straw fibres, and the effects of 
glyceride structure of fats and oils on the quality of margarines and shortenings. Large- 
scale processing and pilot-plant-scale operations are carried out. There is also a group 
working in the field of mycology, which is concerned with the production of new chemicals, 
antibiotics, alkaloids and amino acids. 


Administration.—Administration of the foregoing laboratories is organized as a 
Division of Administration and Awards, which exists only to serve the scientist. The 
five service units of this Division are: Awards and Committee Services (Awards, Com- 
mittees, Publications, Research Journals); Administrative Services (General Services, 
Purchasing, Personnel); Information Services (Technical Information Service, Library, 
Public Relations Office, and Liaison Offices in Ottawa, Washington, London, and Paris); 
Plant Engineering Services; and Legal and Patent Services. The latter group works 
closely with Canadian Patents and Development Limited (see pp. 118-119). An expert on 
economic research acts as special assistant to the Assistant Director, Information Services. 


Section 2.—Research in the Atomic Energy Field* 


The high energy yield from the fission of uranium is the key to the prospect of economic 
nuclear electric power. The yield is so high that the cost of the raw uranium is a very minor 
component of the cost of electric power. It will be about 5 p.c. of the total and may be 
contrasted with 50 p.c. or more paid for coal in some large conventional generating stations. 
The largest component in the over-all economy of nuclear power systems is reactor plant 
construction and a minor (10 p.c. to 20 p.c.) component is fuel fabrication. 

For a few more years the major atomic energy activity in Canada is likely to be uranium 
mining and refining for export in support of military uses. A major transition, however, 
is taking place in which uranium production will give place to engineering and construction 
of nuclear electric generating stations. This phase will last until nuclear plants are estab- 
lished in such numbers and capacity throughout the world that the market for uranium 
revives and overtakes its former peak. There is some prospect that the economic advan- 
tages of the heavy-water reactors designed in Canada will lead to the adoption of this 
type in many other countries with the creation of a market for heavy water that could be 
produced competitively in Canada. The possible export of nuclear generating stations, 
heavy water, and uranium fuel is appearing as a new near-term prospect on a small but 
significant scale. 

In Canada plans are already taking account of a revolutionary increase in the size of 
electricity-generating stations. The full-scale 200,000-kw. reactor at present under con- 
struction has come to seem small. Steam turbines and conventional stations are now 
appearing in larger capacities and the prospects of long-distance high-voltage transmission 
to interconnect centres of load, together with the lower unit power costs that result from 
operating on a larger scale, cause utilities to plan large generating stations of 2,000,000 kw. 


* Prepared by Dr. W. B. Lewis, Vice-President, Research and Development, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont. 
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and more. The Canadian design of nuclear power reactor appears capable of expansion to 
keep pace, and will yield even more benefit than the conventional plant in the resulting 
reduction of unit power cost. 

It is also significant that since lower unit power costs result from larger stations there 
is a new incentive for large utilities to export power from their systems and Canadian policy 
is changing to allow such export from Canada. Since the planning and construction of 
major power plants takes many years, these trends are not expected to be extensively 
realized before the 1970’s. However, the prospect has already had its effect on atomic 
energy research and development. 


Three Federal Government organizations have the basic responsibilities for atomic 
energy in Canada:— 
(1) The Atomic Energy Control Board, responsible for all regulatory matters concerning 
work in the nuclear field. 


(2) Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, with a double function as a producer of uranium 
and as the Government’s agent for the purchase of uranium from private mining companies. 


(3) Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, concerned with nuclear research and development, 
the design and construction of reactors for nuclear power, and the production of radioactive 
aeoines and associated equipment, such as cobalt-60 Beam Therapy units for the treatment 
of cancer. 


The Atomic Energy Control Board does not itself conduct research, but it gives sub- 
stantial grants to universities to further independent studies and to provide the equipment 
without which the universities would find it difficult to train the nuclear research workers 
of tomorrow. In the 1961-62 financial year its grants totalled $700,000. 


Eldorado operates research and development laboratories in Ottawa and uses them to 
support its uranium mining and processing at Beaverlodge in northern Saskatchewan and 
its refining plant at Port Hope, Ont. Eldorado co-operates with the Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys, which carries out background research on the production and use 
of uranium, and with the Canadian Uranium Research Foundation, an organization which 
is supported by the industry and which is particularly interested in developing the non- 
nuclear uses of this metal. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (AECL) has an eleven-man Board of Directors, 
including individuals from private industry, public and private power companies and the 
universities. The Company’s major plant is near Chalk River, Ont., and its Head Office 
and Commercial Products Division in Ottawa. A new research centre is under construction 
at Whiteshell, Man. The Nuclear Power Plant Division in Toronto directs the engineering 
of power reactors and nuclear generating stations. The first project was NPD, a nuclear 
power demonstration plant to produce 20,000 kw. of electricity, now in operation at Rolph- 
ton near the Chalk River establishment; its design and construction were carried out in 
collaboration with the Canadian General Electric Company Limited and The Hydro Elec- 
tric Power Commission of Ontario. The Nuclear Power Plant Division of AECL, with the 
assistance of Ontario Hydro, is also designing and constructing a full-scale nuclear power 
plant, known as CANDU, which will supply 200,000 kw. of electricity to the Ontario Hydro 
system. This plant is being built at Douglas Point near Kincardine on Lake Huron. By 
agreement, Ontario Hydro will purchase the plant when it is in satisfactory operation. An 
Advisory Committee on Atomic Power Development keeps all other utilities fully informed 
of the progress being made. This Committee, which was set up by the Federal Government 
in 1954, meets periodically at Chalk River to assess the economic prospects of nuclear power 
throughout the country. 


Because of the great pace of technological development in nuclear power throughout the 
world, AECL devotes a major effort to collaboration with many organizations. These 
include industrial firms and the scientific and engineering departments of universities in 
Canada and, through foreign government agencies and several international organizations, 
many technical groups in other countries. For example, the Canadian General Electric 
Company is under contract to design and construct WR-1, an organic-cooled experimental 
reactor, for the Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment. AMF Atomics Division of 
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AMF Canada Limited and CGE are AECL’s chief contractors for fuel element fabrication, 
and other work related to Canada’s nuclear power program is carried out in collaboration 
with Shawinigan Engineering, Orenda Engines Division of Hawker Siddley Canada Limited, 
Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited, Montreal Locomotive Works Limited and 
Montreal Engineering Company Limited. In general, AECL’s policy is to stimulate the 
interest of private industry in the development of nuclear power so that these firms can take 
over construction of power plants when the time arrives, leaving AECL free for fundamental 
studies and developing new reactor concepts. AECL also lends general support to the 
nuclear and related studies of Canadian universities and lets contracts to the universities 
on specific problems. 

In the international field, close ties are kept with the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission and the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, both of which have 
representatives permanently at Chalk River. There is an agreement with the United 
States for co-operative work on heavy-water-moderated reactors; it provides for the free 
exchange of all technical data in this field and a commitment by the USAEC to spend 
$5,000,000 in the United States on research and development related to reactors of Canadian 
design. Collaboration has also been established with the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, the Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, and Euratom, as 
well as with Australia, Japan, Pakistan, Sweden, Switzerland, West Germany and, less 
formally, with Denmark, France, India and Norway. In India, a major experimental 
reactor—the Canada-India Reactor—similar to NRX at Chalk River was constructed and 
was formally inaugurated in January 1961. 


Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories.—At this research and development establish- 
ment basic and applied research is carried on by about 200 professional scientists and 
engineers supported by 300 technicians devoted to research in nuclear physics, nuclear 
chemistry, radiobiology, reactor physics, radiation chemistry, environmental radioactivity, 
physics of solids and liquids, and other subjects, using as their primary facilities the two 
major reactors, NRX and NRU, the auxiliary reactors, ZEEP, PTR and ZHD-2, the tandem 
Van de Graaff accelerator and analytical facilities such as a precision beta-ray spectrometer, 
mass spectrometers, electron microscopes, multi-channel pulse analysers, automatic re- 
corders, and analogue and digital electronic computers. 

Basic research is carried on in many fields, especially that of the structure of atomic 
nuclei, and of the interactions of neutrons, not only with individual nuclei but also with 
liquids and crystalline solids, particularly those involving energy transfer. For nuclear 
structure studies, the tandem Van de Graaff has made pioneer work possible by providing | 
multiply-charged ions of precisely known energy and direction. It has proved possible to | 
produce nuclei in specific energy states by different routes and to identify and analyse the | 
states, thereby deducing the spin and other characteristics and discovering, for example, a | 
correlated series of rotational states in the nucleus neon-20. Not only is this important to | 
a basic understanding of nuclear structure, but it also finds application in unravelling the © 
complex of nuclear reactions responsible for the genesis of nuclei in the interior of stars. — 

Studies of neutron interactions with matter are made possible by the intense beams of 
neutrons available from the NRU reactor. By monitoring the neutrons in cosmic radiation — 
it has been possible to find correlations with the occurrence of solar flares and contribute to 
the recent advances of knowledge of phenomena in interplanetary space. Isotope tech- | 
niques have brought about revisions in the basic theory of chemical reactions induced by | 
radiation. This basic research may find a useful early application in the technology of | 
using an organic liquid as coolant in nuclear power reactors. } 

Since extracted plutonium is no longer required, the fuel in the NRX reactor has been { 
changed from natural uranium metal to a combination of natural uranium oxide and a. 
uranium-235 aluminum alloy. The available neutron flux has been increased thereby while _ 
keeping the power at 42 megawatts. It is planned to revise the fuelling of NRU similarly | 
at the end of 1963. | 
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The research facilities of the NRX and NRU reactors have continued to attract 
individual scientists as well as teams from other countries. A team of Brookhaven (U.S.A.) 
and AECL scientists is using a neutron beam with a high-speed chopper and long flight path 
‘for nuclear interaction studies. Another team with scientists from Harwell (Br.) and other 
countries is using another system of choppers for studying details of the slowing-down of 
neutrons by moderators. Bothin NRX and NRU the exceptional facilities for irradiations 
in high temperature water, steam and organic liquids have brought teams from Britain and 
the United States and individuals from West Germany and Sweden to conduct tests im- 
portant for the design of future power reactors. 


Nuclear Power Prospect.—The generation of electricity by nuclear power on a 
competitive economic basis is expected to be established by the type of reactor now under 
construction by the Nuclear Power Plant Division of AECL. This promise rests on the 
attainment of very-low-cost fuelling by an extremely simple system that has proved satis- 
factory in the Nuclear Power Demonstration Station reactor where there has been no fuel 
failure in the first year of operation. The fuel is uranium dioxide specially prepared from 
natural uranium entirely in Canada. A wide range of tests in hot channels in the NRX 
and NRU reactors at heat ratings and energy yields in excess of those required has estab- 
lished that this oxide fuel is incomparably more dependable than the uranium metal fuel 
for which the NRX and NRU reactors were designed. No provision for reprocessing the 
irradiated fuel is involved, for, by careful attention in the reactor design to minimizing any 
waste of neutrons, an energy yield of over 9,000 thermal megawatt-days is expected from a 
ton of uranium before it is discarded. This results in a prospective fuelling cost of about 
one mill (0.1 cent) per electric kilowatt-hour, to be compared with about three mills from 
coal at $8 per short ton. 

Canada has access to such an abundance of coal, oil and natural gas that the competi- 
tive cost level for electric power is lower than in many other countries. Nuclear power 
plants of the types now under construction in Britain and the United States have been 
assessed as unable to reach a low enough cost level, at least until several successive plants 
have been built and operated to discover where economies are possible. Plants of the 
CANDU type do not promise to be significantly cheaper in total initial outlay, but the 
fuelling cost can be so much less that meeting the competitive target is a very real prospect. 

The low fuelling cost derives as much from the details of the design proposed as from 
the general type of reactor chosen. Some of the important features seem worthy of men- 
tion. The full-scale plant will generate 220 megawatts with a steam-cycle efficiency of 
33.3 p.c., so the reactor has to supply 660 thermal megawatts to the steam-raising plant. 
The reactor is essentially a tank of heavy water, 20 feet in diameter and 16.5 feet long, lying 
horizontally. It is penetrated by 306 fuel channels parallel to the axis on a 9-inch-square 
lattice. Each channel is a zirconium-alloy pressure tube of 3.25 in. inside diameter and 
about 0.16 in. thick. The fuel consists of bundles of 19 rods, 0.6 in. in diameter and 19.5 
in. long, made of dense uranium dioxide in thin zirconium-alloy tubes. Heat is taken from 
the fuel directly by heavy water that passes at 560°F to the steam boiler, where normal 
water is raised to saturated steam at 483°F and 38 atmospheres. The heat developed in 
the heavy water moderator that is in the tank outside the fuel channels is not directly used 
and amounts to about 35 thermal megawatts. The over-all net plant efficiency is then 
29.1 p.c. These details show that the design represents a very considerable advance over 
that originally conceived in 1956, and the improvement bears promise that continued pro- 
gress will lead to costs well below the economic target. As examples of the advance, it may 
be noted that, for the same electric power output, the reactor power has been brought down 
from 790 to 700 megawatts and the length of fuel rod from 86 to 30 kilometres. The pro- 
spective fuelling cost has dropped from 1.85 mill /kwh. to 1.0 mill/kwh. On the other hand, no 
over-all reduction has been achieved in the capital cost estimates which remain in the range 
of $300 to $400 per electrical kilowatt for the whole plant. No reduction is expected until 
manufacturing experience has been gained that can be used in future construction, but there- 
after appreciable reductions should be possible. A detailed breakdown of costs for CANDU 
was published during 1960. The conclusions are summarized in the following statement. 
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Power Cost Estimates ror CANDU 
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These figures will serve to explain why the first plants seem to find economic application 
in Canada only in the Ontario system, where annual charges on capital are low and coal 
has to be imported and costs about $8 a short ton. Moreover, the demand for electricity 
in Ontario is growing at more than 200 megawatts capacity per year. To build reactors 
for lower powers saves little in the cost, so the cost per kilowatt rises and becomes uneconom- 
ical. Now that confidence has been gained from the early plants, higher powers seem 
possible and designs up to 750 electrical megawatts from one reactor are being studied. 


Operating experience with the NRX and NRU reactors at Chalk River and with the 
many other types throughout the world has served to emphasize the great difficulty and 
costliness of making even minor operating repairs in the presence of the extremely high 
levels of radiation that are encountered around reactors. Directly and indirectly, 
this is responsible for the current hesitation to construct a number of large plants that for 
economic power cost no less than $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 each. With every new design 
it is necessary to acquire operating experience before the reliability and availability can be 
effectively estimated. Experience with defective fuel has been deliberately sought at 
Chalk River, because this is one of the difficulties most likely to be encountered. Appro- 
priate techniques of locating the defective element, removing it and cleaning up the released 
radioactive fission products have been established and practised; at the same time fuel 
designs and ratings which lead to least difficulty in these operations have been studied. 
Experience of mechanical failures of control rods has lent weight to reactor designs such as 
NPD where control rods are not needed. Temperature changes are likely to provoke 
mechanical failures, so design is aimed at keeping the reactor at power for all essential 
operations including refuelling and complete maintenance testing and readjustment of 
instruments and working parts of the control system. 

A study is in progress of the relative merits of four types of large power reactor for 
which development work is active. All are heavy-water-moderated and would not require 
any reprocessing of spent fuel. The fuel could be natural uranium or slightly enriched in 
the form of uranium dioxide or uranium carbide. The differences lie in the coolant and 
steam cycle. The four coolants are pressurized (perhaps partly boiling) heavy water (as 
in CANDU), fog or wet steam, ordinary boiling water, and an organic liquid. The fog and 
boiling water reactors would pass steam directly to the turbine; the heavy water and 
organic liquid would raise steam via a heat exchanger. It is apparent that in large sizes 
construction costs would be comparable but the small differences may be significant. A 
larger difference is in prospect from fuel fabrication costs. The cost of development of 
each type although high may be justifiable economically by the cost savings in appropriate 
circumstances. All appear competitive with conventional plants except locally where fuel 
is abundant at low cost. 


Section 3.—Space Research in Canada* 


The most important event in Canadian space research during 1962 was the launching 
of the satellite 1962 Beta Alpha (Alouette). This satellite was designed and built in Canada 
and launched into orbit by the United States National Aeronautics and Space Admini- 
stration on Sept. 29. The satellite carried a number of scientific experiments, but its 
main objective was the sounding of the ionosphere from above. The ionosphere is a 
diffuse layer of highly conducting gas lying between heights of about 60 to 300 miles. 


* Prepared (March 1963) by Dr. D. C. Rose of the National Research Council, Ottawa. 
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It reflects radio waves over a wide band of frequencies and has a great practical importance 
in communications. The underside of the ionosphere has been studied for many years 
by the technique of sending a short pulse of radio wave up from the ground and measuring 
the time delay when the reflected pulse is received and the band of frequencies that are 
reflected. From the results of such studies the diurnal, seasonal and storm effects in 
the ionosphere are well known and this knowledge is of considerable value in making 
the maximum use of radio communication channels. However, the satellite Aloueite 
was the first attempt to get a continuous sounding of the ionosphere from above. The 
satellite travels in a nearly circular orbit at about 600 miles above the earth’s surface 
and, on command, will transmit radio pulses of varying frequency to the ionosphere and 
observe the reflected pulse from the top side of the ionosphere. This type of measurement 
is often referred to as the topside sounder. 


Other experiments carried by the satellite include experiments on radio frequency 
waves from the sky and very low frequency electromagnetic waves whose propagation is 
influenced by the earth’s magnetic field. Also included are a number of detectors to study 
cosmic rays, energetic particles in the Van Allen radiation belt and the artificial radiation 
belts introduced by high altitude nuclear explosions. 


The over-all design of the satellite was carried out by the Defence Research Telecom- 
munications Establishment. Some components were developed by Canadian industry 
and the cosmic ray instruments were the responsibility of the National Research Council. 
The cost of the launching vehicles, the actual launching and data recovery were under- 
taken by the United States (NASA) as part of its international co-operation program. 


Data are transmitted from the satellite to ground stations. Stations in several 
countries are receiving them and sending the magnetic tape records to Ottawa for analysis. 
Most of the ground stations are part of the United States Minitrack satellite-tracking 
organization but three data-recovery stations were built in Canada specifically for Alouette 
and future ionosphere monitoring satellites. These are at Ottawa, Ont., Prince Albert, 
Sask., and Resolute, N.W.T. The orbit of Alouette is almost in a north-south direction, 
the plane of the orbit being tilted only 10° from the earth’s axis. 


The satellite, though a striking space experiment, did not represent all of Canadian 
space activities during 1962. There is an important region of the upper atmosphere that 
is too low for practical satellite orbits and too high to be reached by balloons or aireraft— 
the region between heights of about 25 miles and 200 miles. This region is interesting in 
that it contains the absorbing layer in the lower ionosphere that causes radio blackouts 
and also includes the lower limit of aurora. While radio propagation through the regions 
tells a great deal about density of electrons, it gives little information on the chemical 
constitution of that very tenuous part of the upper atmosphere, or its state of ionization, 
or about the nature of the radiation or high energy particles that cause the ionosphere. 
And it is of particular importance to Canadian scientists to study the upper atmosphere 
at these levels in Northern Canada because the axis of the geomagnetic field is tilted 
toward Northern Canada and the production of the aurora and ionosphere disturbances 
that cause radio blackouts is closely associated with magnetic disturbances in polar regions. 


To study these, direct measurements are necessary; that is, instruments must be 
carried up to the regions where the measurements are required and a practical way of 
doing this is to use rockets that are much smaller and cheaper than those needed for 
launching satellites. This technique, of course, preceded the launching of satellites and 
is still of great importance. A series of rockets (Black Brant) is being developed in Canada: 
Black Brant I, an experimental rocket, is now obsolete; Black Brant IT is a 17-inch diameter 
rocket capable of carrying 150 Ib. of payload to over 100 miles; Black Brant III is a smaller 
rocket 10 inches in diameter and has a design capability of carrying 40 Ib. to 100 miles; 
Black Brant IV is a tandem combination of II and III; and Black Brant V is an optimum 
design of Black Brant II. Black Brant II is being used extensively for scientific measure- 
ments and Black Brant IIT and IV will be ready during 1963. These rockets were developed 
for scientific purposes by Canadian industry with some government support. 
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Another method is to shoot a projectile containing the instruments out of a smooth- 
bore gun, a method being tried by a group in the Engineering Faculty of McGill University 
with considerable support from the United States Defence Department. An old 16-inch 
gun has been adapted for this purpose and mounted at a site in Barbados, This is an 
interesting experiment but the shock of firing the gun introduces problems in design of 
the instruments being carried. 

Space research activities are carried out by several Canadian universities as well as 
in government laboratories. In fact, upper atmosphere research is a field in which some 
university research workers have long been active. The National Research Council gives 
grants to university research workers in space research and, for advice in this field, the 
Council has formed an Associate Committee on Space Research whose membership 
includes representation from universities, government laboratories and government 
departments holding operating responsibilities relating to space technology. Because 
university space research experiments are usually carried out with the upper atmosphere 
sounding rockets of the Black Brant series, part of the Council’s assistance is in supplying 
the rockets and co-ordinating arrangements for their launching at the Fort Churchill, 
Man., rocket-launching facility. 

Another function of the NRC interest in space research is that of holding membership 
in the International Council of Scientific Unions’ Special Committee on Space Research 
(COSPAR). This Committee consists of members representing ten international scientific 
unions and representatives of the National Academies or National Research Councils 
of countries that are active in space research. This Committee, though non-government 
in its organization (it represents academic and scientific interests not normally under the 
direct control of the governments of the countries concerned), has had considerable success 
in organizing international symposia on space science and has had a great influence in 
supporting international co-operation. This has been recognized in many references to 
COSPAR in the Proceedings of the United Nations Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space. 

In addition to the scientific research activities, the construction of a satellite and the 
development of a series of sounding rockets, Canadian Government departments are 
taking part in many applications of space technology that affect their normal responsibil- 
ities. The first to come into common use are satellite applications to meteorology and 
communications. Meteorological satellites already have had a considerable influence in 
advancing the understanding of the world-wide weather pattern. The spread of Canadian 
territory across the northern hemisphere is such that a data read-out station in Eastern 
Canada, will expand the coverage of transmission from meteorological satellites, particu- 
larly in closing the gap between ground stations in North America and Europe. The 
problem has been studied by the Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport 
and an inter-government agreement has been reached for the building of a meteorological 
satellite data recovery station on Cape Breton Island. 


In communications, the use of satellites has already been shown to have an extensive 
practical future in expanding the now overcrowded communication channels. The Tele- 
communications and Electronics Branch of the Department of Transport has the major 
responsibility in this field and an experimental ground station is being planned in co- 
Operation with the United States. 


In the organization of space research and practical application, Canada has not yet 
followed the United States plan of centring all non-military applications in one government 
organization. Canadian activities are considerable, however, and various groups in 
government and industry are taking advantage of developments in space research and 
technology to be consistent with their responsibilities and to meet the needs of Canadian 
industrial development. 
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Section 4.—Other Scientific and Industrial Research Facilities 


Aside from the research facilities and activities covered in Sections 1, 2 and 3, Canadian 
research is carried on by various federal agencies, provincial organizations, universities 
and industries. Several provinces in Canada have established provincial Research Councils 
to stimulate and support research on problems having special provincial significance. 
The universities, of course, form an extremely important part of the Canadian pattern 
of research. Much of their work is along fundamental lines but practical problems are 
not neglected, especially those of regional interest. 


All three types of institutions—federal, provincial and university organizations— 
have an interest in problems of industrial significance; this is part of the current Canadian 
pattern of research. Though many Canadian industries now possess research facilities— 
some of them quite extensive—the major part of industrial research to date has been done 
under government auspices. 


Thus the unique problems of the country, particularly its large area coupled with a 
small population, have led to a typically Canadian organization of research, of which 
a very strong associate committee system is perhaps the most distinctive feature. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Organizations 


Although research by industrial firms has been slow to develop in Canada, govern- 
ment research has expanded rapidly, at first because of the need for speeding up the 
production of raw materials, which were for many years the basis of Canada’s export 
trade, and later because of increasing interest in the processing of raw materials, the 
necessity of meeting the needs of national defence and the developing consideration for 
many human and resource requirements. Federal agencies involved in research include 
the Departments of Agriculture, Forestry, Fisheries, Mines and Technical Surveys, 
National Defence, National Health and Welfare, and Northern Affairs and National 
Resources as well as the National Research Council and other Crown corporations such 
as Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. A system of committees, with nation-wide rep- 
resentation, eliminates unnecessary duplication of work from these national research 
organizations. 

The scientific work of the Department of Agriculture is described in Chapter IX of 
this volume, the investigations conducted by the Board of Grain Commissioners in 
Chapter XIX, the specialized work in scientific forest research in Chapter X, scientific 
services concerned with Canada’s mineral resources conducted by the Department of 
Mines and Technical Surveys in Chapter XI, investigational work of the Department of 
Fisheries in Chapter XIII, research of the Canadian Wildlife Service of the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources in Chapter I, health and other research con- 
ducted by the Department of National Health and Welfare and other agencies in Chapter 
VI, work of the Defence Research Board in Chapter XXV, the work of the National 
Research Council at pp. 361-368 and atomic research at pp. 368-373. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Organizations 


The fact that only a few provincial research organizations exist does not indicate lack 
of interest in research by the provinces. Most provincial governments have university 
laboratories to consult, particularly about local industrial and agricultural problems, and © 
many individual departments have facilities for research in their particular fields of , 
endeavour or assist research through the provision of financial aid to students working © 
in those and other scientific fields. Agriculture is particularly well covered because of _ 
its importance as an export industry but the provinces are also intensely interested in | 
their other natural resources. Their efforts in the fields of agriculture, forestry, mining | 
and fisheries are outlined in the Chapters dealing with those subjects (see Index). 
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Nova Scotia Research Foundation.—This body was created by the Government 
of Nova Scotia in 1946 to give its people scientific and technical assistance in finding 
new and better ways to utilize the resources of the forest, the sea, the farm, the mine 
and the process industries. To this end it seeks to correlate and further scientific work 
on local problems and available resources. It assists universities, colleges, research 
groups, industries, provincial and federal departments and individuals by loans of equip- 
ment, grants, scholarships, laboratory and summer assistants, library, cartographic, 
photogrammetric and translation services, and technical information, It has supported 
or collaborated in work on breeding new varieties of plants and root nodule bacteria; on 
antibiotics, poultry, blueberry culture, coal-burning equipment, the constitution and 
gasification of coal, the non-destructive testing of mine equipment, the utilization of 
anhydrite, diatomite, fish waste, gypsum, seaweed, slag, slab wood and fertilizing materials. 
It has conducted geophysical, geological, air pollution, and seaweed surveys as well as 
forest aphid, forest ecology and genetic studies and has assisted studies on the nutrient 
cycles of lakes, on X-ray crystallography, and on pressures in underground strata. Its 
Geophysical Division is equipped to undertake all types of magnetometric, gravimetric, 
resistivity, seismic and electromagnetic explorations. The Technical Services Division 
provides free technical information to industries in the province and offers them research 
and development services and facilities in the fields of physics, chemistry and engineering, 
including operational engineering. 


Saskatchewan Research Council.—The Saskatchewan Research Council carries 
out research in the physical sciences, both pure and applied, with the aim of improving the 
provincial economy. The Council is therefore particularly concerned with the commercial 
exploitation of provincial resources and the scientific aspects of business. Current emphasis 
is on water and mineral resources, fields of agriculture not covered by other organizations, 
and technical assistance to industry. Besides being actively engaged in its own projects, 
the Council, by the granting of funds, supports further research at the University of 
Saskatchewan. Its buildings, occupied by a permanent staff of about 45 persons and 
additional temporary staff, are situated on the university campus. 


Research Council of Alberta.—The Province of Alberta set up a Scientific and 
Industrial Research Council in 1921, the promotion of mineral development within the 
province being the chief purpose leading to its establishment. The Council operates under 
an Act somewhat similar to that which set up the National Research Council and is financed 
by provincial government appropriations. The present program is directed to the applica- 
tion of basic and applied science toward the development of the natural resources of the 
province. Investigations in the Council laboratories and pilot plant are organized into 
two branches—the Earth Sciences Branch which includes all work on groundwater geology, 
geological surveys and research, and soils, and the Fuels Branch which includes work on 
coal, petroleum, natural gas, and gasoline and oil testing. There are, in addition, project 
groups dealing with industrial engineering services, highway research, a co-operative 
program on cloud physics with reference to the hail problem, and a number of special 
projects. 

The operations of the organization are controlled by a Council of ten individuals 
Tepresentative of the government, the university and industry. The various research 
projects are under the immediate supervision of advisory committees and the Technical 
Advisory Committee of the Council; the latter is composed of senior officers of the Council 
and the government, with certain committee chairmen and university representatives. 


The Council laboratories are located beside the University of Alberta campus. 


British Columbia Research Council.—The British Columbia Research Council, 
under the sponsorship of the provincial Department of Industrial Development, Trade, 
and Commerce, provides a scientific and engineering staff with laboratories on the campus 
of the University of British Columbia. The objective is to enable even the smallest firms 
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to improve their competitive position in Canadian and world markets by the use of the 
most up-to-date scientific and technical knowledge. The Council provides three classes 
of service: a free information service in collaboration with the National Research Council; 
assistance to specific firms at cost where information cannot be supplied from existing 
knowledge; and, at the Council’s expense, research on problems of general value to the 
industrial development of the province. 


The Ontario Research Foundation.—The Ontario Research Foundation, estab- 
lished in 1928, operates as an independent corporation, deriving its powers from a special 
Act of the Legislature and governed by a Board of Governors appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council of Ontario. The organization was financed initially by an endowment 
fund composed of subscriptions from commercial and industrial corporations, from private 
individuals, and a grant from the provincial government. However, most of its current 
income is derived from contract research undertaken for industry, although income is also 
obtained from the various government departments for research and other work under- 
taken on a contract basis. The Foundation is concerned primarily with the development 
of industry and the development of Ontario’s natural resources through the application 
of scientific research. However, Foundation activities are not confined to the province; 
research contracts are routinely handled for any organization, without reference to location. 
Being primarily an industrial research institution, the Foundation’s main areas of scientific 
endeavour are chemistry, physics, metallurgy, biochemistry, textiles and engineering. 
Other Foundation departments, such as parasitology and physiography, are engaged 
particularly in studies related to Ontario’s natural resources. A field engineering and 
technical information service is provided free to industry, sponsored by the Ontario 
Department of Economics and Development and by the National Research Council. 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.—The Research Division of 
Ontario Hydro, with a staff of 300, provides services for all technical activities of the 
utility, in engineering design, construction work, power utilization, and system operation 
and maintenance. In addition to solving specific problems, the testing, investigation and 
research work leads to important technical advances, including the development of new 
and better equipment. Ontario Hydro is thus enabled both to improve the performance 
of the power system and to effect economies. Members of the staff maintain close contact 
with research organizations and other power utilities, and participate in the committee 
work of major technical societies and of standards associations. 

Electrical investigations explore methods of generating, transmitting, controlling, 
distributing and utilizing power, and seek improvement in equipment for these purposes. 
Some of the main fields of study are transmission at extra-high voltage; electrical in- 
sulation; system operation and control, and system protection against lightning; commu- 
nications and telemetering; illumination; and power metering. Attention is given to the 
performance and efficiency of power equipment, to improved measuring techniques, and 
to means of minimizing the hazards of electric shock. 


Structural and mechanical studies include the following: soil mechanics as related to 
foundations, roads, and earth dams and dykes; the physical properties of structural com- 
ponents and of numerous items such as conductor joints and line hardware; the mechanical 
performance and safety features of equipment and various types of machines; metals 
and metallurgy; welding materials, techniques and applications; atmospheric and under- | 
ground corrosion of metals; stresses in materials and structures; noise and vibration | 
conditions; and a variety of problems associated with the design, construction and main- — 
tenance of concrete structures, the application of masonry materials, and the production, | 
placement and quality control of all concrete used. ; 


In addition to chemical analyses and tests performed on a wide range of materials — 
and products purchased, chemical research work is conducted with regard to such subjects — 
as wood preservation, plastics applications, protective coatings, both vegetation and insect — 
pest control, lubrication, liquid and gaseous electrical insulants, thermal insulation, air | 
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pollution, corrosion prevention, and water treatment. Other studies contributory and 
supplementary to the main branches of work are carried on in the fields of physics, biology, 
petrology, statistics and mathematics. Operations research studies are used in deter- 
mining optimum policies and procedures in vehicle replacement, inventory control, reserve 
transformer capacity, economic power dispatch of hydro-thermal systems, and time-series 
forecasting of power demands and lake levels. 


Subsection 3.—University Research 


For many years research in the universities was directed toward obtaining knowledge 
for its own sake and was considered pure research. Later it was recognized that the 
conclusions of such research provided the basic information for applied science and before 
long the universities, because of their unique position in having trained specialists and 
equipment, were involved in both basic and applied research. During World War II they 
were encouraged to undertake emergency and other contractual research and since then 
the trend toward broadening the field of research, increasing the capacity of universities 
to educate advanced students, and procuring large-scale costly equipment has shown rapid 
advance. This has created new problems but has provided even greater opportunities for 
undertaking sizable projects which could not have been attempted otherwise, and has 
thereby tended to knit the university into the very warp of industry. 


Research conducted in the universities falls into three broad categories: projects 
undertaken by the student under the guidance of a professor or committee to meet re- 
quirements for an advanced degree; research undertaken by the professor, which may be 
of a more or less continuous nature; and larger research projects undertaken co-operatively 
on a faculty or inter-faculty basis in university laboratories or in such specialized institutions 
connected with the university as medical research laboratories, institutes of microbiology 
and hygiene, science service laboratories and faculties of agriculture. 


At the turn of the century only two universities in Canada were offering graduate 
work (Toronto and McGill) and few students proceeded to advanced studies. Growth 
was slow and uneven until after the Second World War, but then accelerated sharply. 
By 1960 there were 14 schools of graduate studies and at least ten other universities, 
some rather large, carrying on graduate work in one or more fields. Most of the graduate 
schools register several hundred students and the rate of increase in enrolment in these 
schools in recent years has been greater than that at the undergraduate level. 


Not only is there a continuing increase in the number of graduate students and staff 
members engaged in research at universities, but both the scope and magnitude of current 
projects are vastly different from those undertaken during the early years of the century. 
At that time many of the experiments could be carried out with equipment such as glass 
tubing and dry cell batteries but now universities require for some of their research projects 
equipment costing hundreds or thousands of dollars, such as electron microscopes, mass 
spectrometers, cyclotrons, cobalt bombs, and electronic computers. The total range of 
individual or group projects is encyclopaedic. A few of the exciting new developments 
include: high altitude research (one project involves the projection of test materials and 
_ instrumentation 600,000 feet into space), an intensive study of ocean depths, further 
investigation into the cause and cure of cancer, and the unfolding of Canada’s past through 
historical and archaeological research. 


This increasing volume and cost of research places a heavy strain on the universities. 
The amount and kinds of research are limited by the availability of trained research 
specialists, the difficulty of providing adequate space and equipment, and the problem 
of securing necessary financial backing. Just under 15 p.c. of the total income of univer- 
Sities is spent on research, and the dollar value of research undertakings has increased 
from $5,000,000 in 1952-53 to $14,000,000 in 1959-60. 
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Outside financial support comes primarily from four sources: agencies and departments 
of the Federal Government, provincial government departments, industry and private 
foundations. The contributions from these sources, of course, vary widely from university 
to university, but for all Canadian institutions the approximate division of contributions 
to research at the present time is as follows:— 


p.c. 
Federal Government departments.............seeeceeccceeeeesceees 22 
National Researeh:@ouncil factiact ithe tcaomsre dees ba cleoime bier tes elnsl> 22 
Defence Research) Board .isjirs.<.c.0lleisectsieleieiel, Sacto eterstdican oie fares siete tee 13 
Provincial government departments.........c.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeees 13 
Winiviersitics Vachs wiate aciciasici-/areeiciese Paseia ee ieelebitaaiseeests saris se iacremieineere 9 
Tad astry cic fennel sanje ste siebiows ice cas pecans «piste cies simistciaciokee «sibs 7 
Other (including private foundations)............:.eceeeeereeeeeeeeee 14 


Subsection 4.—Industrial Research 


Industrial research in Canada is changing very rapidly. In the past, industry in 
general was largely unaware of the value of research to its own development and to that 
of the country, partly because many Canadian companies were subsidiaries of companies 
in Britain and the United States and partly because small companies found it impossible 
to finance their own research. The problem was accentuated by the vast size of the 
country, the absence of concentration of similar industries and the proximity to the 
relatively large research facilities of the United States. 

However, the emergence of Canada as a highly industrialized society, its entrance 
into multitudinous fields of production, the rapid growth of many large nation-wide 
industries, the serving of a discriminating domestic market and the meeting of competition 
from abroad have had the effect of making Canadian manufacturing establishments research 
conscious and many of the larger ones now possess competent research organizations. 


The latest DBS survey of expenditures on industrial research in Canada was conducted 
during the first half of 1960 and provided figures for the calendar year 1959 and estimates 
for the year 1960. These are summarized in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 346-350 and may 
be found in detail in DBS publication Industrial Research-Development Expenditures in 
Canada, 1959 (Catalogue No. 13-516). 


Section 5.—Federal Government Expenditures on Scientific 
Activities 


Two surveys of expenditure of the Federal Government on scientific activities have 
been carried out by the DBS. The first survey requested information based on final 
expenditure for the year ended Mar. 31, 1959 and for expected expenditure based on 
departmental estimates for the year ended Mar. 31, 1960; the second survey requested 
similar information for the years ended Mar. 31, 1961 and 1962. 


For the purposes of these surveys, scientific activities include all activities in the 
natural sciences concerned with the creation of new knowledge, new applications of 
knowledge to useful purposes or the furtherance of both the creation of knowledge and 
new applications. Included in scientific activities are scientific-research development, 
capital expenditures for research plant and equipment, scientific data collection, scientific 
information, and scholarship and fellowship programs. 

The year ended Mar. 31, 1960 was one of readjustment in government scientific 


research, following a major change in Canada’s aircraft development program, and ex- 
penditure dropped from $222,600,000 in the previous year to $212,300,000, or by 4.6 p.c. 
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However, research activity increased in 1960-61 and expenditure reached $228,800,000, an 
increase of 7.8 p.c., and the budgeted outlay for 1961-62 was reported at $258,900,000, a 
further increase of 13.2 p.c. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Federal Expenditures on Scientific Activities, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-62 
Nore.—Data for the years ended Mar. 31, 1959 and 1961 are actual expenditures and those for the years ended 


Mar. 31, 1960 and 1962 are based on the annual departmental estimates presented to Parliament and are therefore 
subject to reduction as a result of postponements, cancellations or other changes of program plans. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Activity and Department or Agency 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 


Conduct of research-development, including planning and administering 


research-development and grants-in-aid of research..............-. 168.4 151.8 171.9 192.7 
Capital expenditures on research-development plant... ah 30.7 33.0 34.2 37.0 
Solentific data collection ......0..s0seasepesccconecces 18.1 20.6 15.7 21,1 
SGlenulhie INLOLINAGION. ..cc.00. a cehc cece cecsieees. 4.1 4.9 5.0 5.6 
Scholarship and Fellowship programs.............cecececeececcececees 1.3 2.0 2.0 2.5 

Totals, Scientific Activities. ..................c cece ee ees 222.6 212.3 228.8 258.9 
Department or Agency— 

PARTICUILOLOMG niiee ae ce ce talc tice levee hs Oe ee eo Tet le ates eee 27.2 31.1 28.4 31.7 

PAPOTATCHEIMOL EV, Acres iicteiathte Ade alevela cine «asad dg tesiaes elelvcidia noe eaabieee 27.9 32.8 39.9 40.7 

Mines and Technical Surveys 27.1 27.7 29.5 39.9 

National Research Council 27.2 32.8 36.6 40.1 

National Defence................ 66.2 34.0 31.0 32.1 

Defence Research Board 29.3 30.6 31.9 34.7 

Mthor departments, ..... 66:5; vies<< dene oeee whe SR EP ter d 23.3 31.5 39.7 

Totals, All Departments or Agencies................... 222.6 212.3 228.8 258.9 


The six departments or agencies listed in Table 4 continue to account for a large part 
of all scientific activity in the Federal Government, although the 85 p.c. accounted for by 
these agencies in 1961-62 was a decrease from the 92 p.c. for which they accounted in 
1958-59; the drop indicates growth in scientific activities in departments less active in 
past years. In the period under review, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys and the National Research Council each increased 
expenditures by close to 50 p.c., the Department of Agriculture by 17 p.c., and the Defence 
Research Board by 18 p.c. Expenditures by the Department of National Defence dropped 
by 52 p.c. 

Approximately three quarters of Federal Government funds for scientific activity is 
directed to the conduct of research-development and, of that expenditure in 1961-62, 
80.1 p.c. was performed within government facilities and the remainder was contracted 
to private organizations or used in universities as grants-in-aid of research. The fact 
that only 66 p.c. was performed within government facilities in 1958-59 indicates that 
the importance of private research-development work for the Federal Government has 
declined recently. 


Expenditures on scientific activities by the civilian branches of government (excluding 
the Armed Forces and the Defence Research Board) rose from $127,000,000 in 1958-59 
to $192,100,000 in 1961-62, an increase of 51.3 p.c. Over the same period, expenditures 
by the Armed Forces and the Defence Research Board dropped from $95,600,000 to 
$66,800,000. In 1961-62, the civilian branches of government accounted for 74.2 p.c. of 
all research-development expenditures of Federal Government departments and agencies, 
compared with 72.5 p.c., 69.6 p.c. and 57.1 p.c., respectively, for the three previous fiscal 
years. 
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5.—Federal Expenditures on Scientific Activities by Civilian and Defence Branches of 
Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-62 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 4, p. 381. 
(Millions of dollars) 


eis Armed Forces and 
Civilian Branches the Defence Research Board 


Activity 
1958-59 | 1959-60 | 1960-61 | 1961-62 || 1958-59 | 1959-60 | 1960-61 | 1961-62 


Conduct of research-development, including 
planning and administering research- 


development and grants-in-aid of research 80.8 95.8} 112.7 129.7 87.6 56.0 59.2 63.0 
Capital expenditures on research-develop- 

TOCHE PIAME... occ Cae kane recite osinee ters 25.0 26.7 32.4 35.5 5.7 6.3 1.8 1.5 
Scientific data collection P 16.4 18.9 13.8 18.7 Rye 1.7. 1.9 2.4 
Scientific information,..........+..0.s00+.- 3.5 4.3 5.0 5.6 0.6 0.6 — — 
Scholarship and fellowship programs....... 1:3 2.0 2.0 2.5 _ _ _ _ 

Totals, Scientific Activities........... 127.0} 147.7 | 165.9 | 192.1 95.6 64.6 62.9 66.8 


Federal Government expenditures (exclusive of those by the Armed Forces and the 
Defence Research Board) on research-development are classified according to scientific 
field for the four fiscal years in Table 6. Such expenditures for the physical sciences have 
increased over this period at the rate of approximately $10,000,000 each year. In the 
life sciences, expenditures have increased in proportion to total increase in expenditures 
on research-development. 

6.—Federal Expenditures on Research-Development, by Scientific Field, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-62 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 4, p. 381. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Scientific Field 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1961-62 
Physical Sclences— 
Engineering— 

Chemical 3.5 4.4 5.1 6.3 
AVE Sieur 2.3 2.6 3.4 3.8 
Electrical... 4.8 5.9 7.4 8.9 
Mechanical.... 8.1 9.6 12.1 13.7 
Other coset tcinoetinn tee dee “bise srebir cisclattl seal epia-aaiaseer lev 4.9 5.2 7.7 
Totals, Engineering.............. Rene aie erairerele e(alcisterer sie ait 20.4 27.4 33.2 40.4 

Other Physical Sciences— 
CRORES TEV sec ders ficielaoiss' Fide, suapae ier cse o7s'gis sia n’ale aLeisle iris s/dlelalose eiegork 6.4 Tes 8.6 9.8 
WPL yRieant Hi catecies sate cea ae a Peas ah De POR Te Rem mE 7.0 8.2 7.6 9.1 
Geology, geophysics and other earth sciences..........+++++++ 4.1 4.3 9.4 11.2 
Motal lure verte or comes ae Gata ce cscee wc elltle eta carys.« cisie\tenisiareret 4.9 5.3 2.6 3.4 
Mathematies.... 0.1 0.1 0.4 0.4 
OED OTN cts rateyate estat as ss afefeley alam Lad teisicls osioisitieigineisias eke iain: e seta aie aw 2.6 2.8 2.1 2.6 
Totals, Physical Sciences... ............0.002eceeeee eee 45.5 55.4 63.9 76.9 

Life Sciences— 

Me icine so. erase ae. lceisinie o)a.e ore aieinialcvocain force mite esse vaishile (ols sir Ciel Bie 4.5 5.9 8.1 8.8 
Agriculture 23.0 25.4 26.0 27.7 
Biology......... 7.8 9.1 13.2 15.0 
OCCT Mercia irc ciegetnepersie ove: Hetetepate ners leqesaiels «ce! state eo eValeinrefelaretabeaminzeyoisleleinvorere — — 0.5 0.5 
Totals, Life Sclemees so.cf.<. «5. 5.0:aj0, offs 0 fe ajnisicsaioig isle /a.0.0, a.esefeine 35.3 40.4 47.8 52.0 
Grand Totals..... terested apele inte 2s blo cand Mephayy ah laste ls 80.8 95.8 111.7 128.9 


Details of federal expenditures on scientific activities for the fiscal years 1960-61 and 
1961-62 are given in Table 7. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—CRIME AND DELINQUENCY* 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canadian Criminal Law and Procedure} 


The system under which justice is administered in a State is never rigid. To have 
it so would be neither expedient nor indeed possible. A judicial system must grow and 
adapt itself to the requirements of the people and the exact limits of the powers of different 
legislative bodies require continued definition. 


The criminal law of Canada has as its foundation the criminal common law of England 
built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages, and later expanded 
by principles enunciated by generations of judges. There is no statutory declaration of 
the introduction of English criminal law into those parts of Canada that are now the 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. Its introduction 
there depends upon a principle of the common law itself by which English law was declared 
to be in force in uninhabited territory discovered and planted by British subjects, except 
in so far as local conditions made it inapplicable. The same may be said of Newfoundland 
although the colony dealt with the subject in a statute of 1837. In Quebec its reception 
depends upon a Royal Proclamation of 1763 and the Quebec Act of 1774. In each of the 


other provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories the matter has been dealt with 
by statute. 


The judicial systems of the provinces as they exist today are based upon the British 
North America Act of 1867. Sect. 91 of the Act provides that ‘The exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to . . . the criminal law, except the constitu- 
tion of courts of criminal jurisdiction but including the procedure in criminal matters’’. 
By Sect. 92 (14), the legislature of the province exclusively may make laws in relation to 
“the administration of justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and 
organization of provincial courts, both of civil and criminal jurisdiction and including 
procedure in civil matters in its courts”. The Parliament of Canada may, however (Sect. 

* 


.. xcept as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised in the Judicial Section, Health and Welfare 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


t Prepared by the Criminal Law Section, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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101), establish any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. 
It should be noted that the Statute of Westminster, 1931 effected important changes | 
particularly by abrogating the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865 (Br.) and confirming the 
right of a dominion to make laws having extraterritorial operation. Particulars of the 
federal judiciaries are given in Chapter II, pp. 77-79, and provincial judiciaries are dealt 
with briefly at pp. 79-80; more detailed information on provincial judiciaries is given in the | 
1954 Year Book, pp. 47-55. 

At the time of Confederation each of the colonies affected had its own body of statutes 
relating to the criminal law. In 1869, in an endeavour to assimilate them into a uniform | 
system applicable throughout Canada, Parliament passed a series of Acts some of which | 
dealt with offences of special kinds and others with procedure. Most notable of the latter 
was the Criminal Procedure Act, but other Acts provided for the speedy trial or summary 
trial of indictable offences, the powers and jurisdiction of justices of the peace in summary 
conviction matters and otherwise, and the procedure in respect of juvenile offenders. | 

Codification of the criminal law through a Criminal Code Bill founded on the English | 
draft code of 1878, Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law, Burbidge’s Digest of the Canadian | 
Criminal Law, and the relevant Canadian statutes was brought about by the Minister of | 
Justice, Sir John Thompson, in 1892. This Bill became the Criminal Code of Canada and | 
came into force on July 1, 1893. It must be remembered, however, that the Criminal Code | 
was not exhaustive of the criminal law. It was still necessary to refer to English law in | 
certain matters of procedure and it was still possible to prosecute for offences at common | 
law. Moreover, Parliament has declared offences against certain other Acts, e.g., the 
Narcotic Control Act, to be criminal offences and the same was done in the Defence of | 
Canada Regulations and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board Regulations (neither now in 
force) promulgated under the authority of the War Measures Act. | 

It is often difficult to distinguish between ‘law’ and ‘procedure’. Procedure may | 
be interpreted to relate simply to the organic working of the courts but, in a wider sense, 
it may also affect the rights or alter the legal relations arising out of any given state of | 
facts. For present purposes it will be useful to note that writers on jurisprudence describe 
law as being substantive or adjective. ‘Substantive law is concerned with the ends which | 
the administration of justice seeks; procedural (adjective) law deals with the means and | 
instruments by which these ends are to be obtained.”* With reference to the criminal | 
law, the former may be taken to include the provisions concerning criminal responsibility, | 
the definition of ‘offences’ and the punishment for those offences, and the latter to include 
provisions for enforcement, e.g., powers to search and. to arrest, for the modes of trial. 
and for the proof of facts. Broadly speaking, the Criminal Code observes the distinction | 
although it might appear that the provisions for preventive detention of habitual criminals | 
and dangerous sexual offenders partake of the nature of both classes. i 

An examination and study of the Criminal Code was authorized by Order in Council | 
dated Feb. 3, 1949, and the Commission assigned the task of revising the Code presented | 
its report with a draft Bill in February 1952. After coming before successive sessions of 
Parliament it was finally enacted on June 15, 1954 and the new Criminal Code (SC 1953-54, 
ce. 51) came into effect on Apr. 1, 1955. A short outline of the system that existed under. 
the repealed Code together with the major revisions effected by the new Code is given 
in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 295-298. S 

Since the new Code came into force several amendments have been made, for the most. 
part in relation to procedure. Among the most notable of these, as well in point of pro-. 


cedure as of substance, are: an amendment in 1956 providing that motions for leave to. 


* Salmond on Jurisprudence, 7th Edition, p. 496. | 
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appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada in criminal cases should be heard by a quorum 
(at least five) of judges of that Court instead of a single judge; amendments effected by 
SC 1959, c. 41, providing a statutory extension of the definition of “obscenity’’ and making 
provision for seizure and condemnation of offending material without a charge necessarily 
being laid against any person; extensive amendments relating to the allowing of time for 
payment of fines; amendments dealing with offences committed in aircraft in flight over 
the high seas; an amendment forbidding the publication in a newspaper or broadcast of 
a report that any admission or confession was tendered in evidence at a preliminary inquiry 
or a report of the nature of such admission or confession unless the accused has been 
discharged or, if the accused has been committed for trial, the trial has ended. 


The Parole Act (SC 1958, c. 38), brought into force on Feb. 15, 1959, revises the parole 
system and provides for the establishment of a National Parole Board (see pp. 406-408). 


It is most important to notice that in 1960 (SC 1960, c. 44) Parliament enacted what 
is known as the Canadian Bill of Rights. Although the Act sets out further details, its 
general scope appears in Sect. 1, which reads as follows:— 


“1. It is hereby recognized and declared that in Canada there have existed and shall 
continue to exist without discrimination by reason of race, national origin, colour, religion or 
sex, the following human rights and fundamental freedoms, namely, 


(a) the right of the individual to life, liberty, security of the person and enjoyment of 
property, and the right not to be deprived thereof except by due process of law; 


(b) the right of the individual to equality before the law and the protection of the law; 
(c) freedom of religion; 

(d) freedom of speech; 

(e) freedom of assembly and association; and 

(f) freedom of the press.’ 


Although the Bill of Rights has been invoked on various occasions, the courts have 
not held it to affect the operation of the Criminal Code. 


In 1961 (SC 1960-61, cc. 43-44) the offence of murder was divided into capital and non- 
capital. The death penalty was abolished in relation to the offence of non-capital murder. 
More detailed information on this classification is given in the 1962 Year Book, pp. 354-355. 
Also in 1961 the term criminal sexual psychopath was dropped and the term dangerous sexual 
offender substituted. More detailed information is available in the 1962 Year Book, p. 355. 


Section 2.—Adult Offenders and Convictions 


Offences may be classified under two headings, “indictable offences” and “offences 
punishable on summary conviction’. Indictable offences are grouped in two main cate- 
gories: (1) offences that violate the Criminal Code and (2) offences against federal statutes. 
These include the graver crimes. Offences punishable on summary conviction—those not 
expressly made indictable—include offences against the Criminal Code, provincial statutes 
and municipal by-laws. It is debatable how far some summary conviction offences are of 
a criminal nature and whether their increase indicates an increase in crime. Many are 
breaches of municipal by-laws and contrary to public safety, health and comfort, as, for 
example, parking violations or practising trades without licence but, on the other hand, 
summary conviction offences may include such serious charges as assault and contributing 
to juvenile delinquency. 

The following Subsection 1 deals with adults convicted of indictable offences, Sub- 
section 2 with young adult offenders convicted of indictable offences, Subsection 3 with 
convictions for summary conviction offences and Subsection 4 with appeals. 
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Subsection 1.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences 


Statistics of indictable crimes are based on persons, one purpose being in order to 
evaluate the population engaged in prohibited activities and another to help in the treat- 
ment of anti-social behaviour in terms of subject-centred action. In the present counting 
system, while individuals may be charged with more than one offence, only one offence is 
tabulated for each person. This offence is selected according to the following criteria: 
(1) if the person were tried on several charges, the offence selected is that for which pro- 
ceedings were carried to the farthest stage—conviction and sentence; (2) if there were 
several convictions, the offence selected is that for which the heaviest punishment was 
awarded; (3) if the final result of proceedings on two or more charges were the same, the 
offence selected is the more serious one, as measured by the maximum penalty allowed by 
the law; (4) if a person were prosecuted for one offence and convicted of another—for 
example, charged with murder and convicted of manslaughter—the offence selected is the 
one for which the person was convicted. 

In 1961 there were 43,161 adults charged with 81,867 indictable offences, of whom 
38,679 were found guilty of 71,262 offences. In the previous year there were 39,343 adults 
charged with 73,411 indictable offences, of whom 35,443 were found guilty of 64,707 
offences. 


1.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, with Ratio per 100,000 Population 16 Years of 
Age or Over, by Province, 1960 and 1961 


Persons Convicted per 
Persons Convicted 100,000 Population 
16 Years of Age or Over 


Province or Territory 


1960 1961 1960 1961 
No No. No No 
Ne wiourd land asterscins ctareisioveisis olulatelsinioten «elle sre e(ele/tivlete ale 469 703 180 274 
Prince Edward Island.........0.c0-scccceccccessceces 32 42 49 65 
INGA ReOuit Te sikiten cae oSulseeeelene two sisiaide olin mnescere 1,343 1,383 292 297 
NewoBrans wick gaseiaa hess wosmanotnnaia. kee satel d 888 1,038 243 290 
Queboes, ayaa tik: be cewek Sites sablae aases tide eb eee es 6,806 8,064 212 245 
QONPaTION aclasaeida saints of chasiste cls sinlaia'- abt-isiew sinineimieleieieia srs 13,482 13,985 331 339 
LUERRUO e}: whkonencaan on noncnounooonapacouisendoaenacses 2,050 2,368 345 391 | 
Magkatche waw ceatewcae cleiee stelelelslvisleieiclsicis wisn viecicleielsieieie’s 1,463 1,743 250 293 
Dente nccisceies alias citisteiesicsis sos eaecle sive speeiorns es 3,831 4,012 471 477 
British«Columibia.soeneacere dees tecis ctecle'sie vlelets weiele 4,868 5,092 447 465 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.......s.esseeeseees 211 249 981 1,103 
GC aMAths aera cioiecdeie cise sisieisce claineis tisk 35,443 38,679 307 330 


a 


Indictable offences are classified according to the main sources of the criminal law— 
the Criminal Code and federal statutes. Indictable offences under the Criminal Code are 
grouped into six classes as shown in Table 2. Class I covers offences against the person > 
and in 1961 there were 5,234 males and 299 females convicted in this category, mostly for. 
assaults of various kinds. Classes II to IV deal with offences against property. Thefts | 
predominate among the offences in these classes, and breaking and entering and robbery, ' 
serious crimes which involve acts of violence, are the next most numerous. Class V deals © 
with offences relating to currency and Class VI with miscellaneous offences; among | 
the latter, the most numerous convictions are for offences connected with gaming, betting - 
and lotteries. In 1961 there were 315 men and 171 women convicted under federal statutes | 
of whom 290 men and 170 women were offenders under the Narcotic Control Act. | 

| 
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2.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence, 
1960 and 1961 


1960 1961 Increase 
or 
Persons Persons Decrease 
Class of Offence Persons Convicted Persons Convicted in 
Charged |——————______| Charged | ———————_] Persons 
M. F, M. F. Convicted 
No. No. No. No. No. No. p.c. 
Criminal Code 
Class I.— Offences against the 
MC) ect) | a a 6,113 4,750 235 6,847 5,234 299 411.1 
Abduction and kidnapping.......... 44 34 — 51 34 _ — 
Assault, causing bodily harm, com- 
mon, on police and obstruction.... 4,220 3,375 175 4,586 3,581 191 + 8.3 
Offences against females!........... 930 687 26 1,017 757 38 +11.5 
Causing death by criminal negli- 
gence,? manslaughter and murder. 207 108 4 208 107 ul + 1.8 
Attempted murder, causing bodily 
harm and danger................. 178 104 11 215 129 14 +24.3 
Duties tending to preservation of 
DIOR PIRI NS. Sino swieiwisiaiviels sip voip 17 12 1 27 19 4 +76.9 
Other offences against the person... 517 430 18 743 607 45 +45.5 
Class Il.—Offences against Prop- 
erty with Violence.............. 8,267 7,537 105 8,485 7,731 132 + 4.9 
Breaking and entering a place, ex- 
tortion and robbery.............. 8, 267 7,537 105 8,485 T tou 132 + 2.9 
Class 11.—Offences against Prop- 
erty without Violence.......... 19,933 16,610 1,701 21,748 17,741 2,101 + 8.4 
Fraud and false pretences. . “S 2,414 1,929 222 2,835 2,185 287 +14.9 
Having in possession....... a 1,974 1,657 68 2,255 1,837 UG +11.0 
BERLE Sa ON nd Simintiieaisbieres ela Gee eos 15,545 13,024 1,411 16,658 13,719 Tee ie lft 
Class IV. — Malicious Offences 
against Property............ aH 752 623 30 915 760 33 +21.4 
Arson and other fires......... 98 75 8 115 80 ll + 9.6 
Other interference with property... 654 548 22 800 680 22 +23.2 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Of- 
fences Relating to Currency....| 1,158 987 109 1,376 1,146 150 +18.2 
Forgery and uttering forged docu- 
EGR Codon GaOGOe » RSE Rete 1,158 925 103 1,219 1,009 140 +11.8 
Offences relating to currency....... — 62 6 157 137 10 || +116.2 
Class VI.—Other Offences.......... 2,585 2,078 220 3,242 2,589 277 +24.7 
Criminal negligence in operation of 
BOOP VieUIGIOS! Nees nar ce fees « 31 27 — 79 73 — +170.4 
Driving while ability to drive is 
ENTE 8a Une AA oe Ay gee ene 223 202 1 224 214 4 +.7.4 
Driving while intoxicated.......... 15 11 2 10 10 _ —23.1 
Gaming, betting and lotteries. ..... 531 437 34 712 552 54 +28.7 
Keeping bawdy houses............. 154 3 102 192 41 135 +27.5 
Various other offences.............. 1,631 1,365 81 2,025 1,699 84 +23.3 


38,808 32,585 2,400 42,613 35,201 2,992 + 9.2 


Federal Statutes 


Narcotic Control Act........... Bao 516 290 151 520 290 170 + 4.3 
@iheristatutes .oWaes sacs ncececcoccn 19 16 1 28 25 1 +52.9 
Totals, Federal Statutes........ 535 306 152 548 315 171 + 6.1 


39,343 32,891 2,582 43,161 35,516 3,163 + 9.1 


1 Includes abortion, indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, attempted 
rape and seduction. 2 Includes causing death in the operation of a motor vehicle or otherwise. 


Table 3 shows that, in 1961, 49.0 p.c. of the persons convicted of indictable offences had 
not gone beyond elementary school grades in education, 50.8 p.c. were 24 years of age or 
younger and 35.4 p.c. were between the ages of 25 and 44, and 78.7 p.c. lived in urban 
centres. Of these offenders, 91.8 p.c. were males, 86.7 p.c. were born in Canada, 62.0 p.c. 
were unmarried, 20.7 p.c. were recorded as labourers and 12.1 p.c. had no remunerative 

| employment. 
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Sex, Birthplace, etc., 1960 and 1961 


3.—_Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences classified by Occupation, Marital Status, | 
| 


Item 1960 1961 Item 
No. No. 
Total Persons Convicted........ 35,443 38,679 
Male 
Type or OccuPpaTION Female 
Agricullitee str tiarte tae ahd 1,383 | 1,661 EDUCATIONAL STATUS 
Armed Services.......0sseesseees 286 332 Unable to read or write.......... 
Clerical Alsi nde. hete ater es een 1,233 15362" Weblementary....\-c secs aceiee tee Se 
Commercial and managerial...... 2,088 2,180 High school jos. csiesaws eeiesst 
Cops trnebiOMssarein.c ois oe wie nts acl acd 4,940 4,559 SUperIOr fats as ois) cin eaiiooyertes 
Pinanes, §sgace es sapere os vl ed 73 69 Grade not stated - 
Fishing, trapping and logging..... 1,365 1,468 Not given cs. :bedtengedesansans 
Labourer), esc esd <2 --baeeacncknd yolks 7,989 
Manufacturing and mechanical... 3,370 3,566 Acs 
eae ASIN 2 Sc) ssitt  eapbie) Sa, cfs}aeeten 599 633 AGtoio Forest eet ae ee 
Domestic... Ay 822 006 hy2o 1027 MEAS von eee 
Personal...... 1,021 1,217 Ag se caine Sn Ieee 
Professional. ..°.45.25. : 348 N " oh - ae 
Public and protective..... ee 60 % eA Aer oda OU aI I 
Sher 4, cceas.s ccs hc cg gawcheg 126 13 
Minch. te 2,007 | 2,340 Sigil 
Transportation and communica- Canada eoageh. Sassen oe oe stews 
MONI se cian ewew og rex ce tee 2,983 2,966 || British Isles and other Common- 
Unemployed and retired (incl. wealth de 
HOUSeWLVES)) ess eee meio seers 4,134 4,662 
INGE-ZEVEN.. Hagan eax bop aR eee os 1,292 2,094 
Other foreign countries........... 
Maritat Sratus NOt EVER ccc ncinele «cone daweteerre 
Single 2.9. .ccsprsieisterspsssjsiais cisnerctesis 22,902 23,980 
Matried §. h;..5.4.4¥ccsb 4 9/398 | 10,513 RESIDENCE 
MHTGOWOMN, 6 Roa sr 90 oho Vere meiaiedins 349 404 Urban centres. . Jecdesy cnccttewae 
DDIVORCO Wiy.intsinicacvern ice eielasmssrassh cake 311 373 Rural districts. 22). aslotteelertlestels: 
Separated 1,437 1,556 Indeterminate 
Not given 1,046 1,853 Not given... cscs cet. tees ae 


Female Offenders.—There were 3,163 female offenders convicted of indictable | 


1960 1961 
No. 
35,516 
3,163 | 
| 
375 424 


861 914 » 4 
284 297 
1,852 2,074} 
69 68 
23 31 
886 1,752 


| 
6,247 6,563 


} 
| 


| 


offences in 1961 compared with 2,552 in 1960. Of these offenders, Ontario accounted for 
1,255, British Columbia 528 and Quebec 493. The ratio of female offenders convicted to 
total convictions moved upward from 7.2 p.c. in 1960 to 8.2 p.c. in 1961 with a provincial 


range from 2.4 p.c. in Prince Edward Island to more than 10 p.c. in Manitoba and British | 


Columbia. 


4.—Females Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Province, 1960 and 1961 


; ‘ Females Convicted 
Province or Territory 


Females Convicted | 
0 | 
Total Convictions _ 


1960 1961 1960 1961 | 
No. No. p.c. p.c.. ay 
New! ound, masta antares etaletetetecsttietateteteselsintaisieisisiereleteralarsisre Bay 25 68 5.3 9. va 
Prince Edward Island. 2 1 6.2 2.4 
Nova Scotia......... 66 83 4.9 6.0 | 
New Brunswick. a 38 35 4.3 3.40) 
Quel 6 cis jarecsrntpernastanas tutepactems'e is heats 352 493 5.2 6. 
COL h stn AO, 5 MOTD OED Oro tant eu mOriaC | 1,035 1,255 UM 9.00 
Manitoba sess aye aero cies. as oie ties Dislave na items eam 244 11.9 11.398 
Saskate howe a6. ec ve cok Ges rein saree wine elas aie atest ai 86 100 5.9 5.7 
Alberta veng tacts at-oictu tt <teeten« fasteoie cutie. tisiarare, o(oiele -polate:s = 296 323 tat 8.1 
BritishiColumbia sae stot. dias ateeteete eete cient «ta terare Wea 402 528 8.3 10.4 | 
Vukonand, Northwest L@rritories oe «.vueiccra its ecrveleicrsisle nieis/ele) ental aialereter 6 10 2.8 4.0 
CBT AS Fire rer rote dea gtd Rite sie lateral atone Aer ctelaYe ita ate) sa arenealerate 2,592 3,163 71.2 8.2 | 


ee 
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Multiple Convictions.—Table 5 shows the number of persons having more than one 
conviction at a court appearance for the years 1957 to 1961. Multiple convictions occur 
most often in cases of forgery and uttering, false pretences, theft, having in possession, and 
breaking and entering. 


5.—Persons Convicted of More than One Offence at the Time of Trial compared with 
Persons Convicted of One Offence, 1957-61 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
No No No. No No 
Persons Convicted of— 
offences 4,308 4,685 4,396 4,940 5, 463 
3 offences 1,337 1,469 1,515 1,904 2,040 
4 offences 826 852 816 933 1,080 
5 offences 394 463 474 569 593 
6 offences 259 290 298 365 357 
7 offences 146 191 215 256 279 
8 offences 159 180 166 196 207 
9 offences 100 110 109 155 146 
10 offences 87 104 69 109 125 
11 to 20 offences 288 364 334 392 423 
21 offences or over 95 163 113 119 144 
Totals, Convicted of More than One Offence........... 7,999 8,871 8,505 9,938 10,857 
Totals, Convicted of One Offence............0ceeeee eee 23,766 25,675 22,587 25,505 27,822 
MATAMG ROCAIN: Gt. cccch ccs e dee suaad acre anton: 31,765 34,546 31,092 35,443 38,679 


Disposition of Cases and Previous Convictions.—Of all suspects before the courts 
for indictable offences in 1961, 89.6 p.c. were adjudged guilty. There was considerable 
variation among provinces with Prince Edward Island showing 100 p.c. and Ontario 86.3 
pc. 


6.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Province, 1960 and 1961 


1960 1961 
Province or Territory 

qe fread Persons Convicted peer Persons Convicted 

No. No. p.c. No. No. p.c. 
491 469 95.5 722 703 97.4 
34 32 94.1 42 42 100.0 
1,494 1,343 89.9 1,585 1,383 87.3 
911 888 97.5 1,051 1,038 98.8 
7,601 6,806 89.5 8,997 8,064 89.6 
15, 458 13,482 87.2 } 16,198 13, 985 86.3 
2,122 2,050 96.6 2,514 2,368 94.2 
1,546 1,463 94.6 1,826 1,743 95.5 
4,026 3, 831 95.2 4,269 4,012 94.0 
5,441 4,868 89.5 5,697 5,092 89.4 
219 211 96.3 260 249 95.8 
39,343 35,443 90.1 43,161 38,679 89.6 


In 1961, 27.3 p.c. of the convicted persons had no previous conviction, 13.6 p.c. had 
previously been found guilty of one offence and 35.9 p.c. had two or more earlier convic- 
tions. Court records for the other 23.2 p.c. were not obtained. 
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7.—Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, Disposition of Cases and Previous 


Convictions, 1960 and 1961 


Item 1960 

No. 
@iargederceccostesncisncena ne cate 39,343 
Modeled... pegecciiws tobe acatoe 3,676 
Disagreement of jury.............. 6 
Stay of proceedings.............+5+ 151 
Nos Biller aircon oust stedare sac stelerte 29 
Detained because of insanity....... 38 


Sentences, Method of Trial and Court Proceedings.—Table 8 summarizes | 


1961 Item 
No. 

43,161 
4,173 |) Females convicted 


8, He irstieonviction |. ..:.;-..cts.ssicleaarsine 


Second conviction 


22 || Reiterated convictions 
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Males convicted................- 


1960 


No. } 


1961 


35,516 
3,168 | 
10,566 
5, 265 
13,877 | 
8,971 | 


sentences given for indictable offences, Table 9 illustrates the method of trial and disposition 
of cases, and Table 10 shows persons charged and convicted of indictable crimes according 


to trial court. 


Two kinds of sentences maintain for a certain period of time a relationship between 


the person dealt with by the court and the legal institutions of a community—probation 


and commitment to an institution. 


Theoretically, every institution has a specific purpose which is supposed to be taken into 
In practice, however, the availability of an 
institution in a given community is a factor in determining the decision rendered by the 


account when arriving at a legal decision. 


court. 


The institutions to which a person can be committed 
are of many kinds, including penitentiaries, reformatories, gaols and industrial farms. 


8.—Sentences Given for Indictable Offences, by Province, 1961 


B.C. 


275] 1,688 
498) 473 


371 


Sask.| Alta. 
No. | No. 
463] 1,201] 1,030 
657| 1, 
126 
_ 3 
12 8 
82} 259 
vt 13 
1 8 
— 1 
181) 195 
214 551 


Sentence Nfid.|P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 

Option of fine... ..52.¢0000%5 127 13] 348} 242) 1,456) 3,044) 543 
Gaol— 

Under one year........... 292 21) 348) 336) 2,812) 3,569) 575 

One year or over.........- 50 1 12 55) 247 643 163 
Reformatory \.ac.cashers's inp. 3; — 5} — 113} 1,546 23 
Penitentiary— 

Under two years.......... _ _ 2 10 11 57 1 

Two years and under five.. 28 3 180 96] 743) 740 133 

Five years and under ten.. 2, — 6 a 92} 120 11 

Ten years and under four- 

eon. 4.: pasar ects imi ot — _ _ _ 26 15} — 
Fourteen years or over....| — _ _ 1 23 6} — 
BLO scr, a cc piepiclyd\e est spepent ok —_ _ 2) — 4 8 1 

Preventives. «a... + sternite ey _ _ _ = _ _ - 
DIS) ORS BACB OSC OARS _ _— — 1 2 5 1 
Suspended sentence without 

PRODAUION. panes cneneoe 151 13] 217) 193] 1,486] 1,053} 537 
Suspended sentence with pro- 

DAMON cons tacnss tome 50 4, 269 97| 1,039] 3,175} 380 

Totals.............. 703 55] 1,384] 1,038} 8, 054/13, 981 


2,368) 1,743) 4,012) 5,092 


Canada © 
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9.—Method of Trial of Persons Charged with Indictable Crimes, showing Disposition of 
Cases, by Sex and by Province, 1961 


Method of Trial and Sex 


By Judge and Jury— 
CONnVICbED jje0.0/ceeieleese M. 
F. 
Acquitted...c.a-evees.s M. 
F. 
Detained because of 
ANBAUI UY ser piela bs Berens + M. 
F, 
Disagreement of jury...M. 
Stay of proceedings. ... * 
SNOB BUS ne eee M. 
F. 
By a Judge without 
Jury— 
WONVICHEd.. ..c cess eee. M. 
F, 
Acquitted.............. M. 
F, 
Detained because of 
INSANITY. «ho. dase ele s.s M. 
Stay of proceedings... . 
By a Magistrate with 
Consent— 
on victeds oc. de cis cee M. 
14 
PASAULULEM elect icersciewsiee M. 
F. 
Detained because of 
AMSRNIGY:. sc cecle cesses M. 
F. 
Stay of proceedings. ...M. 
F, 
By a Magistrate, Absolute 
Jurisdiction— 
Convicted. ...:...5.... M. 
F. 
Acquitted.:............ M. 
F. 
Detained because of 
insanity. ./....6.0...5 r 
F. 
Stay of proceedings. ...M. 
F, 
Totals, Persons Charged. 


Yukon 
Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C.| and |] Canada 
N.W.T. 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
— 27 9}, _131}> 256 33 37 7 78 7 590 
— — — 5 18 1) — 1 3) 28 
— 17 2 17; 185 5 10 1 44 4 239 
= _ _— 1 13 1 1} — 1 _ 17 
5 |) = pes 5 pee ea | | 7 ieee rl 
— — _ _ 2) — — 1 2) — 5 
— _— —_ — 6} — _ _— 2) — 8 
= Wes [fs ies) ee a 11 |e 13 
_ 1] — oa — = 1; — 44 — 6 
_ 2} — — 18) — — _ _— — 20 
— — — — 2) — — — _ - 2 
5 40 3] 1,169} 259 33 55} 220) = 113 6 1,905 
_ —_ _ 4 5 1 2 _ 91 
_ 8} — 368 93 8 14 43 48 4 587 
_ - — 29 _ _ 1 5 i 44 
= — — — _ _ _ 2) — - 2 
—_ — — — 2 1} — 6 7 1 17 
= — — _ 2) — 1) — 240 — 5 


363 


265 


19] 665] 510] 3,444] 7,187| 937] 844] 1,867| 2,078] 122 || 18,036 
1) 341 10] (134) ‘441] 64) 38)” 86] 189 5 || 1,021 

1) so] 4|_—«s- 162] 926] = }-—S ss n6] =~ 84] te9]) 0 — 1,455 
= 2] — ie) = 2 qo ie) 126 
= 2 1 6} =} — 2 2 rs Se 21 
Se ee ee eee |e | 7) ed oe 4 

=i] = i = 37 1 sl) Es 70 
seo fe ee ESS pers foes 3 ite = 23 


= 49 8} 789} ‘197| 61) 212} °328 2,023 

ie 78 5] 297] 817] 14; 32] 92] 183 1]| 1,519 
= 13 |= 27/98 1 Ol Bole 13/1 186 
= a sinorcie | 1 alors 10 
Ses = 11 eS | ee oe ee i ese) 1 
= ais t= 56] — i) ganiole 12 78 
= a | ol AN 13 
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10.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Crimes according to Trial Court, by 
Province, 1960 and 1961 


1960 1961 
Persons Charged and Convicted by— Persons Charged and Convicted by— 
a 2 oe EK 
rovince or Territory agis- Pavers agis- Jaron 
and Item igate or County | Higher Totals pee or County | Higher | A 
Muni- Family| Court | Court Muni Family| Court | Court 
cipal Court ripal Court 
_Court_ Court sel lea infor 2” 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 

(Whargedy-).. .:eakss ent 420 57 1 13 491 661 49 3 9 722 

Convicted.........--.- 403 56 1 9 469 647 49 2 5 703 
Prince Edward Island— 

Ghiarged) os. clesicnwids 31 > 3 _— 34 38 _— 4 — 42 

Convicted’) ).. mee. <0 as 31 _ ik — 32 38 — 4 — 42 
Nova Scotia— 

Charged) onic. bh sian 1,409 4 42 39 | 1,494 |) 1,484 5 49 47 1,585 

Convicted ....<.) s<ise04: 1,269 4 37 33 | 1,343] 1,311 5 41 26 1,383 
New Brunswick— 

Charged: Saerieiene- see 892 2 4 13 911 |} 1,033 4 3 11 1,051 

Convieted...../........ 877 2 3 6 888 || 1,022 4 3 9 1,038 
Quebec— 

Charged. free fsiee nee 6y 152" 1) 167) | 1,167 125 | 7,601] 5,990 | 1,235 | 1,647 125 8,997 

Convicted............00+ 4,729} 1,145 845 87 | 6,806 || 5,488 | 1,224) 1,248 104 8,064 
Ontario— 

Charged|s.. taceelt «istics 14,578 31 720 129 | 15,458 |] 15,316 59 644 179 | 16,198 

Convicted a. o.sinete «aus 12, 873 30 508 71 | 13,482 || 13,391 54 437 103 | 18,985 
Manitoba— 

Charged)... sicteiesio cna 1,760 265 64 33 2,122 2,227 200 48 39 2,514 
WG@onvictedin:. seacoast 1,718 265 45 22} 2,050 || 2,099 197 39 33 2,368 
Saskatchewan— 

Charged 2 62 52 | 1,546) 1,698 7 75 46 1, 826 

Convicted 2 46 34 1,463 1,643 7 56 37 1,743 
Alberta— 

Charged..:..ccsctee owet® 3,717 3 21 285 | 4,026 || 3,935 28 58 248 4,269 

Convicted... ..cternsicee as 3,563 3 19 246 3, 831 3,732 28 49 203 4,012 
British Columbia— 

Charged das catebussaaces 4,538 572 186 145 | 5,441) 4,755 610 185 147 5,697 

Convicted sian. oesewes 4,108 549 125 86 | 4,868 || 4,295 595 123 79 5,092 
Yukon and Northwest 

Territories— 

Charged. i as.feree cies 215 —_ _— 4 219 237 _ 18 5 260 

Convicted ..oc tistecusinciesia 209 _— _— 2 211 236 — 10 3 249 
Canada— 

Charged............... 84,142 | 2,093 | 2,270 838 | 39,343 | 37,374 | 2,197 | 2,734 856 | 43,161 

Convicted............. 31,161 | 2,056 | 1,630 596 | 35,443 || 33,902 | 2,163 | 2,012 602 | 38,679 


Subsection 2.—Young Adult Offenders (16-24 Years) Convicted of Indictable 
Offences 


Attention has been focused in recent years on the needs of the young adult offenders 
of from 16-24 years of age who constitute a promising field for modern reception and 
diagnostic facilities equipped with educational, trade training and other formative dis- 
ciplines. While young men and women in this age group account for under 15 p.c. of the 
total population 16 years of age or over, they form over half the criminal population com- 
mitting indictable offences. The group includes a wide range, from some of the most 
daring offenders who already may be experienced criminals to first offenders likely to be 
turned from crime by further education and training. 


There were 19,659 young adult offenders in 1961 compared with 18,707 in 1960; of the 
former, 5,787 or 29.4 p.c. were 16 or 17 years of age, 5,391 or 27.4 p.c. were 18 or 19 years 
of age and 8,481 or 43.2 p.c. were between 20 and 24 years. In 1961 there were 18,425 
male and 1,234 female young adult offenders convicted of indictable offences compared 
with 17,649 and 1,058, respectively, in 1960. 


YOUNG ADULT OFFENDERS 


YOUNG ADULT OFFENDERS (16-24 YEARS OF AGE) CONVICTED 
OF INDICTABLE OFFENCES, BY CLASS OF OFFENCE, 1956 AND I96I 
(RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION 16-24 YEARS OF AGE) 
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11.— Young Adult Offenders, by Age Group, Sex and Province, 1960 and 1961 
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Yukon 
Year, Age Group and Sex | Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.] Alta. | B.C. Ry Canada 
.W.T. 
1960 No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
DRM VORTS Sc. .nc0scees M. 89 5 244 152] 1,502) 2,032 277 220! 520 701 18 5,760 
F, 2) — 12 7 34 88 7 13 36 42 4 255 
EB siaamaicie M. 78 4 229 131 893] 1,780 233 191 481 639 27 4,686 
F. 2) — 7 4 31 105 44 11 29 36 _- 269 
21.) 2 Se M. 133 8 293 201) 1,506) 2,657 378 310 794 877 46 7,203 
F, 44 — 11 i 89 226 46 10 63 78 _— 534 
Totals, 1960............ 308 VW 796 502] 4,055) 6,888 995 755| 1,923] 2,373 95 18,707 
1961 
16="17 years........... M. 111 21 240 158] 1,461} 1,882 234 228 437 703 23 5,498 
FE. 9 — 14 5 65 90 11 15 31 47 2 289 
Cm a FOR M. 122 6 230 194 996] 1,921 308 247 492 540 25 5,081 
F, 5 1 12 4 40, 12] 47 17 30 33 _— 310 
ZI) = GEG ii 9 aa a M. 144 10 302 264| 1,798! 2,642 481 399 811 932 63 7,846 
F. 16] — 13 9 105 220 49 21 85 113 4 635 
! Totals, 1961............ 407 38 811 634) 4,465) 6,876] 1,130 927) 1,886] 2,368 117 19,659 
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12.—Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1960 and 1961 


Class of Offence 


Criminal Code 


Class I.—Offences against the Person.................++-- 
‘Abduction and kidnappings it, ovasies Ales ciate adele liceis.« wlesehars, 
Assault, causing bodily harm, common, on police and 

CN ECU gre © 0 eee ae See Stn SOD, ere sesame 
Offences against femalestenni ean eel ceca as sis detigh 
Causing death by criminal negligence,? manslaughter and 

TUPOOLS a hk, aA ee rok eis aac alec s hbisia sear aetgaats aici: 
Attempted murder, causing bodily harm and danger........ 
Duties tending to preservation of life...............2020-00e: 
Other offences against the person. ......... eee eee eee ee eeee 


Class 11.— Offences against Property with Violence........ 
Breaking and entering a place, extortion and robbery........ 


Class I11.—Offences against Property without Violence... 
Fraud and false pretences. ..02 2 ls... veloc cee eciemac sla oceans 
Having im possession tweens cee secs ete eee ce cee eeieere atc 
MP ENOE Gis oon (ere leis cuecesuvasmisiehatorel chavo plonan ote scdpeye tiara Gate ieretatatay atk a orc oatem eters 


Class IV.—Malicious Offences against Property............ 
Arson and ober DIES ysis scusinksems = ocaielsiatesdwyainia sls =e) esaiain’as'a 


Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences Relating to Cur- 
Pao) RON ONCE Sars Otit-che Obie 5 Hon meena a0e AAR) Ip oe 
Forgery and uttering forged documents aut 
Offences relating to CUITENCY.. ciascesscsessecscewrerscunve 


Class VI.— Other Offemces...............00ccceeeeeeee tees 
Criminal negligence in operation of motor vehicles.......... 
Driving while ability to drive is impaired........... 
Driving while intoxicated..............00seeeeee 
Gaming, betting and lotteries. ..........0.2e000 
Keeping bawdy houses..........s.sseeesscceeees 
Warions-otherofienceg sy. c6 lave. fs «en siecttewins ae retsone ay ore watetaae « 


Federal Statutes 


Narcotic Control Act irc oss «ose, sles esciareisieinibie)aiejaisie's eis .pjenia eis sap 
‘Other statutes: Maes cece ofee seein ce oni cialele eb ate eieielels eee mgtats nes 


Totals, Federal Statutes...................+05+- 
Grand Totals see. bites csc eee ote g cfaloete ip oot 


1 Includes abortion, indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, 
2 Includes causing death in the operation of a motor vehicle or otherwise. 


attempted rape and seduction. 


1960 1961 
Males Females Males Females 
No. No. No. No. 
1,830 val 1,937 85 
22 — 23 — 
1,282 63 1,364 56 
325 2 321 ui 
36 — 33 _ 
39 — 42 4 
—_ 1 1 2 
126 5 153 16 
5,283 73 5,254 82 
5, 283 73 5, 254 82 
8,906 676 9,295 794 
441 92 479 112 
804 35 881 43 
7,661 549 7,935 639 
380 19 456 16 
32 6 39 4 
348 13 AIT 12 
374 49 397 60 
351 48 362 58 
23 1 35 2 
823 97 1,018 105 
13 _— 35 — 
16 _ 45 2 
3 1 2 — 
28 1 29 8 
6 44 7 49 
757 51 900 46 
17,596 985 18,357 1,142 
51 73 65 91 
2 — 3 1 
53 73 68 92 
17,649 1,058 18,425 1,234 


13.—Disposition of Sentences for Indictable Offences, by Sex, 1960 and 1961 


1960 1961 
Disposition of Sentences 16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 
No No. No No. No. No No. No. 
Suspended sentence........ 2,063 224 1,725 346 2,031 218 1,825 408 
Probation.......... 4,277 306 1,059 178 4,666 392 1,266 217 
But Oia. s:n prorwectioays el etsterere vars ete 2,988 205 3, 922 588 3,090 240 4,391 787 
Goll era eae et eer eae 5, 528 259 6,411 299 5,911 311 7,338 433 
Reformatory......:....... 1,554 52 486 33 1,446 57 524 37 
Penitentiary: rissliss.ci24 1,235 12 t 8 50 1,275 16 1,741 47 
STA aim gees aOpUFOoR or onae 4 _ _— _ — 
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Subsection 3.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences 


Offences punishable on summary conviction are triable by magistrates and justices of 
the peace under Part XXIV of the Criminal Code (SC 1953-54, ¢. 51) or under the provincial 
summary conviction Acts as the case may be. Data relating to these offences are based on 
convictions; no information is available on either the number of persons involved in these 
offences or the number of charges. In these cases, following arrest or summons to appear 
in court, the accused person must be tried by a magistrate or justice of the peace without 
the intervention of jury. Such cases are heard in police court with the minimum of delay. 


14.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences, by Type, 1960 and 1961 


Increase or 
Type of Offence 1960 1961 Decrease 
1960-61 
No No. p.c. 
RGRESATIAINCCOUO Rogen tia oe eee eee cee eer ay EP eS 83,198 89,729 + 7.8 
Attempts, conspiracies, accessories, counselling.................-.. 114 +66.7 
Attempt to commit suicide............. eh SPER SIPS cea tele 207 207 a 
LEDS CALOI? aegis pee eae 599 549 — 8.3 
Causing disturbance by being drunk 3,602 5,651 +56.9 
WOMIMON ASSAUIE A Pec iculee dures coche weed 6,418 7,642 +17.5 
33 30 — 9.1 
120 74 —38.3 
87 78 —20.3 
64 119 +85.9 
3,259 3,256 — 0.1 
13, 886 12,005 —13.5 
1,785 1,989 +11.4 
192 176 — 8.3 
972 1,087 +11.8 
148 151 + 2.0 
3,019 3,097 + 2.6 
52 75 44.2 
278 293 + 7.3 
841 1,045 —24.3 
21,050 23,151 +10.0 
5,142 5,906 +14.9 
2,357 2,125 — 9.8 
3,962 4,426 +11.7 
34 +385.7 
1,259 1,404 +11.5 
1103 1,052 — 46 
60 75 +25.0 
1,256 1,340 + 6.7 
7,116 7,685 + 8.0 
4,215 4,917 +16.7 
29,059 33,678 +15.9 
250 — 3.2 
1,004 743 —26.0 
699 669 — 4.3 
107 96 —10.3 
1,587 S9e8 +116.6 
— 9 = 
4,384 4,934 +12.5 
Indian— 
BubOMon fone. ANAM Tee te Oke RE OED ok leas 8,379 8,296 — 1.0 
PIL ener Miner ec, Loin) <n tyc Mipwatresacirrdatrdied.kianth 2,951 2,706 — 8.3 
Juvenile Delinquents— 
dults who contribute to delinquency 1, 832 1,977 + 7.9 
Linu CAST AGI ein an am ee mata 4 683 +26.2 
ducing child to leave home, etc 144 31 —78.5 
BRCAL MAIMONALt AE Nye. st55 heel bbls lo deecks c oase os 158 371 +134.8 
BRR BY lace ata nian SPayciare dscistucticks sctioos 165 67 —59.4 
Se CORTON nn eee ie ek eee Rae, 43 30 —30.2 
| Brennen, £12, exe, Jee. be ae 1,067 1,200 +12.5 
Unemployment Insurance ae 3,392 5,523 +62.8 
Meewmnts and Measures. (\ 00)... ... suse ciec ce cacee lk dene 54 106 +98.3 
Brhertaderalistatiutes: frit ery wine ks ecsclses Aaheoneek bids taeak 2,302 2,507 + 8.9 
| Gaeomuctal Statutes: - see ee lIEN SNE they El 759,168 906,750 419.4 
| Children of Unmarried Parents sgl 
eserted Wives and Children’s Maintenance 4,641 5,056 + 8.9 
OEE i a SO 6,575 6,994 | + 6.4 
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14.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences, by Type, 1960 and 1961—concluded 


Increase or 
Type of Offence 1960 1961 Decrease 
1960-61 
No. No. p.c. 
Provincial Statutes—concluded | 
Highway Traffic— 
Driving without due care and attention..........++.+2+++sseeeeee 34,470 39,185 +13.7 
Giihor (rate Merten es rectecrteinccuilemelststerc cn ='s 0b aiaala ats ester 548,201 670,385 422.3 
Liquor Control— 
TntOxlea HOS oa esata: seaurebh serh- pm agate s- eso sipeaael: Depew 84,161 95,592 +13.6 
(O73 DG eR RRs SORE On SUEY Wn nASHS DpRGAUaIAS 58,221 66,743 +14.6 
Master and Servant........-.:++:+seeee . 1,132 1,079 — 4.7 
Medical, Dentistry and Pharmacy , 203 201 — 1.0 
Mental’ Diseases... 24.0100, + sommes ean 1,184 1,168 — 1.4 
Prairie and Forest Fire Prevention. 171 275 +60.8 
Protection of Children...........-. 2,626 3,761 +43.2 
{Bhi} biel 8 GD) alo ganar aneuus AoMmaseee mawdoc Onednoas0 GousuouS bbaGonaD 185 162 —12.4 
Ove an I fe ne gta AO RIROH EA OnE AOC OSU me ueboriodr crommn cr 348 622 +78.7 
Other provincial statutes..........+eseeeeee eee e reer ence ne eee e nes 16, 426 14,892 — 9.3 
| 
Municipal By-laws............020ceesse cece eee e eee e teen neeeeeeee es 235,107 256, 721 + 9.2 | 
Intoxication Aisicit 13,185 11,200 —15.1 | 
Gt ab ir OageRe sma ses SAPP HOSE ie bees 182,120 203,724 +11.9 | 
Ophers: podotmectiecsritis Beer 39, 802 41,797 + 5.0 
: 
Prohibited Parking................ccccces cece ener este cece eeenceees 1,814, 008 1,822,405 + 0.5 | 
Totals, Convictions. ...............0eeee eee eee e eee e ees 2,920,540 3,109,283 + 6.5 


Subsection 4.—Appeals 


Appeal is an important safeguard in Canada’s legal system and the conviction of a jury 
or judge may be appealed on the grounds that the verdict was unreasonable, that there was | 
a wrong decision on some question of law or that there was a miscarriage of justice. In | 
1961 there were 2,247 appeals in indictable cases disposed of by the courts, of which 56 | 
were Crown appeals and 2,191 appeals of the accused. Of the Crown appeals, 34 were | 
from acquittal and 22 from sentence while of the appeals of the accused 700 were from | 
conviction and 1,491 from sentence. Appeals in summary conviction cases disposed of by 
the courts reached 1,569 in 1961. Of these, 252 were appeals of the informant and 1,317 | 
appeals of the accused. The informant appeals comprised 217 from acquittal and 35 from | 
sentence. The appeals of the accused were divided between 1,103 from conviction and 214 
from sentence. | 


Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquents | 


Juvenile Delinquent, as defined in the Juvenile Delinquents Act, means any child who | 
violates any provision of the Criminal Code or of any federal or provincial statute, or of any 
by-law or ordinance of any municipality, or who is guilty of sexual immorality or any similar 
form of vice, or who is liable by reason of any other act to be committed to an industrial | 
school or juvenile reformatory under the provision of any federal or provincial statute. | 
The commission by a child of any of these acts constitutes an offence known as a de-| 
linquency. 

The upper age limit of children brought before the juvenile courts in the provinces. 
varies. The Act defines a child as meaning any boy or girl apparently or actually under 
the age of 16 years, or such other age as may be directed in any province. In Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan under 16 is the official age} 
in Alberta under 16 for boys and under 18 for girls; in Newfoundland under 17; in Quebec, 
Manitoba and British Columbia under 18 years. In the interests of uniformity, it has been 
the practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to publish information about juvenile 
delinquents 16 years of age or over in the annual report on Statistics of Criminal and Other 
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Offences and to publish data relating to those under 16 years of age in a report entitled 
Juvenile Delinquents. In 1961, 2,588 juveniles 16 and 17 years of age were found delinquent 
in those provinces where the upper age limit is under 17 or under 18 years of age. 


Included in the statistics of juvenile delinquents are cases (alleged as well as adjudged) 
which were brought before the courts and dealt with formally. A case was counted sep- 
arately each time a child appeared before the court for a new delinquency or delinquencies. 
In instances where multiple delinquencies were dealt with at one court appearance, only 
one delinquency—the most serious—was selected for tabulation. Delinquencies reported 
as informal cases by the courts were not included nor were cases of children presenting 
conduct problems which were not brought to court or which were dealt with by the police, 
social agencies, schools, or youth-serving agencies. Thus, community facilities for dealing 
with children’s problems may have an influence on the number of cases referred to court 
and, therefore, an effect on the statistics of juvenile delinquents. 


15.—_ Juveniles brought before the Courts, by Province, and Total Dismissed and 
Delinquent, 1957-61 


Percentage 
Province or Territory 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 Change, 
1960-61 
No No No. No No. 
319 354 274 421 413 —1.9 
36 26 42 35 52 +48.6 
581 780 723 792 637 —19.6 
341 453 371 481 511 +6.2 
2, 436 2,434 2,504 2,795 3,101 +10.9 
4,861 5, 263 5,355 6,698 7,682 +14.7 
792 891 754 1,212 993 —18.1 
Saskatchewan. 29 88 198 275 329 +19.6 
Alberta. . i. u.2c.. 824 985 980 1,189 1,307 +9.9 
British Columbi: 1,705 1,850 2,093 2,111 1,949 —7.7 
Yukon Territory..... _ = 35 _— 
Northwest Territories... 4 10 _ —_.» _ — 
LO ES: ER Poco aa: Aaa 11,928 13,134 13,329 16,009 16,976 +6.0 
SAMS Gicteyctactciecet eVonctvarataratchevdlstelatevarwre 331 416 370 517 570 —0.2 
Adjourned sine die. sah 1,918 1,327 1,273 1,527 1,191 —2.6 
Delinquent 9,679 11,391 11, 686 13,965 15,215 +2.4 


16.—Percentage Change in the Number of Boys and Girls brought before the 


Courts, 1952-61 
Percentage Change Percentage Change 
from Preceding Year from 1951 
Year 

Boys’ Girls’ All Boys’ Girls’ All 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
— 5.0 + 4.5 — 4.1 — 5.0 + 4.5 — 4.1 
+ 8.3 +11.0 + 8.5 + 2.9 +15.9 + 4.1 
— 0.6 — 4.2 — 1.0 + 2.2 +11.0 + 3.1 
+ 3.3 +25.9 + 5.6 + 5.6 +39.8 + 8.9 
+26.9 +19.4 +26.0 +34.0 +66.9 +87.1 
+14.9 +21.0 +15.6 + 54.0 +101.4 + 58.5 
+10.4 + 8.3 +10.1 + 70.0 +118.7 + 74.6 
+ 2.4 “A: — bul + 1.5 + 74.0 +107.5 + 77.2 
+19.4 +26.0 +20.1 +107.7 +161.5 +112.9 
+ 6.3 + 4.3 + 6.0 +120.8 +172.6 +125.7 
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17. Juvenile Delinquents, by Province, 1952-61 
Year | Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S N.B Que. Ont. Man 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1952....] 215 29 356 267 628 | 2,889 409 
1953....] 196 33 443 235 773 | 2,975 360 
1954....] 218 43 440 224 678 | 2,945 341 
1955....] 254 30 390 202 | 1,040 | 3,138 401 
1956....| 336 48 412 311 | 1,184 | 3,945 593 
1957....] 301 35 492 324 | 1,351 | 4,051 708 
1958....] 343 25 676 431 | 2,2291| 4,108 790 
1959....] 262 42 623 355 | 2,4101| 4,199 629 
1960....| 409 35 682 460 | 2,692 | 5,364) 1,019 
1961....] 400 52 551 487 | 2,801 | 6,819 723 


Yukon 
Sask Alta. | B.C. and_ || Canada 
N.W.T. 
No. No. No No. No. 
81 317 877 _ 6,068 
49 357 952 4 6,377 
59 428 956 _ 6, 332 
57 535 978 _ 7,025 
44 715 1,391 6 8,985 
26 766 1,621 4 9,679 
85 906 1,788 10 | 11,3911 
182 911 2,038 35 || 11,6861 
231 1,031 2,042 — 13,965 
260 1, 230 1,890 2 |) 15,215 


1 Includes 956 cases in 1958 and 35 cases in 1959 ‘‘Adjourned sine die’’, compiled for statistical purposes as juvenile 


delinquents. 


18.—Total Delinquent Children, by Number of Delinquent Appearances, 1961, with 
Number of Appearances in Previous Years 


Number of 
Delinquent 
Appearances 


Delinquent Appearances in Previous Years 


19.— Juvenile Delinquents by Group of Offence, and Ratio per 100,000 Population 
7-15 Years of Age, 1952-61 


Year 


Person 
Ratio 
to 


Popu- 
lation 


© NIST ~I00 


Delin- yey : 
quencies i 
against ee aa 
Property res: sitnol 
without Certain 
Violence Property 
Ratio Ratio 
to to 
No. Popit: oO. Popu- 
lation lation 
2,496 | 112 633] 28 
2,415 | 103 | 770) 33 
2,489 | 102 673} 28 
2,767 | 108 | 629) 25 
3,572 | 131 839} 31 
3,764 | 181 994] 35 
4'436 | 148 | 985] 33 
4,748 | 153 |- 952) 31 
5,694 | 177 |1,272| 40 
6,435 | 189 |1,248) 37 


quencies 
relating to 
Currency 


Other Total 
Delin- Convictions 
quencies 2 
Ratio Ratio 
to to 
No Popu- No Popu- 
lation lation 
1,286 58 6,068 | 272 
1,588 68 6,377 | 273 
1,510 62 6,332 259 
1,871 73 7,025 |. 275 
2,397 88 8,985 | 329 
2,634 92 9,679 338 
3,320 lll 11,391 381 
3,286 106 11,686 377 
3,641 113 13,965 434 
3,606 | 106 || 15,215 | 447 
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20.— Juvenile Delinquents classified by Type of Delinquency, 1957-61 


Delinquency 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


Manslaughter and murder and causing death by criminal 


NEO tiie aie Dw aig Saari a's Gas dias sini a.bc@eea maces 1 2 1 _— 4 
IPOD SAL LORAD US e clesoe ois v tale tre c's acle @his Celene Salve dlaccecce 1 _— a _ 1 
Rape and attempt, sexual intercourse and incest............ 5 6 4 5 5 
Indecent assault (male and female)...................000005 63 75 66 96 70 
Assault, causing bodily harm and danger................... 38 17 25 42 36 
REO DA AOR ARSAULD IH acl phir. are gi occ siecla-s plea dialdelaiiaieiaie ele © ry 115 214 127 198 223 
Interfering with transportation facilities....... ; 1 3 3 — 3 
Other offences against the person...... . 30 29 38 28 40 
Breaking and entering a place... : 1,970 2,239 2,375 2,886 3,415 
Robbery and extortion......... 35 29 32 96 
Theft and having in possession....... rie 3,566 4,223 4,517 5, 488 6,076 
False pretences and fraud and corruption.................065 24 19 24 
PaO eee een ete ttn vines vice view suciee Ste teersce esas 83 58 55 91 74 
Other interference with property...............0ccceeeeeuee 911 927 897 1,181 1,174 
Forgery and delinquencies relating to currency.............. 28 36 27 36 33 
iicorrigibility and VAGTANCY 0.5.0... ccc ee ect sccvecese tees 633 813 776 900 842 
Mn Morality =. ieee ohana 197 253 267 258 238 
Various other delinquencies 1,978 2,448 2,451 2,655 2,850 

EUOURISS anes oe recitals see ee eaa nce ee easels 9,679 11,391 11, 686 13,965 15,215 


21.—Percentages of Delinquent Boys and Girls, by Age Group, 1960 and 1961 


1960 1961 

Age Group , Both ; Both 
Boys Girls Bist Boys Girls axes 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p-c. 
Rit ORCORTRUNS SEM fe s1a/sisln\ oie: 6,aluiesa/ets 2d a's ore aseibie's 24.7 13.8 23.5 23.5 12.0 22.2 
MMOL. CATSIOEN, PE Cae as «ss ode teles snatch 75.0 86.0 76.2 76.3 87.9 77.6 
OG OEY ORTON reser e rae eee 6 See TERT oa Tas 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.1 0.2 
Wotals.cascth alooe dace ee ean esos 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


22%.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Delinquent Boys and Girls, 1961 
(B=Boys; G=Girls) 


School Grades 


Total 
Elementary Second. | Auntie it Noe |p pele 
-¥ 1-4 5 6 7 8 ary ary | Given | duents 


BAG eB Gi Ba G |B. Gs PB (Gr SB | Gl Bers || -B Pe |) Be jae 


y—)}—] —J}J—} —}—] —J-] -I] 1} — 1 30 1 

117), 6} —}—} —}—}] —J—]}] —}]—] —J—-}—-|— 4; — 121 6 
261) 8} 21] 1 33—| —|/—} -—}|—-!| -|- 2) — 7] ly (294 10 
297) 14) 121) 13) 36) 3 2" — ae) 5} — | 14, 1) 475 31 
258) 13) 236) 11) 210) 17] 38) 4 77 —-| —|— 4) 1). 18) — 771 46 
207) 10] 336) 16) 478) 28} 359) 41] 53] 10 5) — |] 11] 3) 30) 3) 1,479) 111 
116] 9} 281] 21) 507} 44) 700) 81) 4 65] 76) 19) 24) 2) 73) 11) 2,254) 252 
94) 12) 208) 21) 434) 52] 908) 145/1,044] 164] 745] 153] 54] 11] 128] 19] 3,615] 577 
88] 12) 188) 26) 328) 44] 773] 94] 996] 161/1,778] 291] 64] 7] 221) 41] 4,436] 676 
ee oh NN ee (i y—|] —|— 1) 3) 271 29 1 
Totals........ 1,466] 85/1,391) 109/1,996] 188/2,730| 365/2,578] 400/2, 604] 463] 166] 24] 523) 77/13,504| 1,711 
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DISPOSITION OF JUVENILE 
BY TYPE OF SENTENCE, 1952-61 


e 2, 
AVERCAN 

SG a SS “ 
EEN 


DELINQUENTS, 


APPEARED BEFORE THE COURT 


OTHER SENTENCES 


ZRE 


FFINE OR | 
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SN 


Ns 


1957 


98 
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Oe 


1958 


vo 


1960 


1961 | 


23.—Disposition of Delinquents, by Type of Sentence, 1952-61 
Ten Pome tee | co SE eel te | cimaiuite | youton | Penwit | 7 a 
Court Parents titution | definitely | School |Suspended| ment pitas 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p-c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. D.C. 
1952.00 5. 243| 4.0/2,412| 39.8) 148] 2.4/1,015) 16.7 1] -- {1,152} 19.0)1,095) 18.1 2) -- a 
19535225. 227| 3.6)2,620| 41.1] 186) 2.9]1,147| 18.0] 28) 0.4)1,107) 17.4)1,062) 16.6) — | — Bc 
1954 4.;.,.42° 199| 3.1|2,595] 41.0] 174] 2.8|1,095} 17.3} 27] 0.4/1,121) 17.7/1,119) 17.7 2) -- | 
1955 .). «37 181] 2.6/3,067| 43.7] 365| 5.2/1,064| 15.1) 50} 0.7)1,180} 16.8/1,118) 15.9) — | — Z 
195632. 359| 4.0/3,155| 35.1] 404) 4.5/2,015) 22.4) 30) 0.3)/1,440) 16.0)1,577) 17.6) — |) — 5) 0.1) 
195 7AyaaS. 3 460| 4.7/3,822} 39.5] 300} 3.1/2,261] 23.4) 63] 0.7/1,563) 16.1)1,202) 12.4 1] -- 7) 0.1) 
1958..1.)4.: 504} 4.4/5, 728] 50.3) 294] 2.6/1,624] 14.3} 13] 0.1|1,822) 16.0/1,389) 12.2 3) -- 14) 0.1) 
1959.3...: 236| 2.0/6,151) 52.6) 412) 3.5]1,810) 15.5 9} 0.1}1,678} 14.4]1,381) 11.8) — | — 9 0.1 
1960..\...| 442} 3.2/7,413] 53.1] 518} 3.7/2,289) 16.4] 42) 0.3}1,791) 12.8/1,456) 10.4) — | — 14] 0.1, 
OGL Sevave 544] 3.617,341| 48.2] 644] 4.2|2,148) 14.1] 89) 0.6/1,974) 13.0)2, 466) 16.2) — | — 9 0.1 
| 
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Section 4.—Adult Correctional Institutions and Training Schools 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Correctional Institutions and Training Schools 


Correctional institutions may be classified under four headings: (1) Penitentiaries— 
operated for adult offenders by the Federal Government in which, generally speaking, 
sentences of over two years are served; (2) Reformatories—operated for adult offenders by 
the provinces in which individual sentences of up to two years are served; (3) Common 
Gaols—operated for adult offenders by the provinces or counties in which sentences of up 
to two years can be served but in which, generally speaking, short-term sentences are served; 
and (4) Training Schools—operated by the provinces or private organizations under 
provincial charter for juvenile offenders serving indefinite terms up to the legal age for 
children in the particular province. 

There is a limited amount of statistical information available with respect to these 
types of institution. ‘In custody” figures shown in Table 24 for penitentiaries refer only 
to those persons under sentence, but the figures for admissions include those received 
from courts as well as by transfer from other penitentiaries and by cancellation of tickets- 
of-leave and paroles. Figures for releases include expiry of sentences, transfers between 
penitentiaries, releases on ticket-of-leave and parole, deaths, pardons and releases on 
court order. In custody figures for provincial and county institutions may include, in 
addition to those serving sentences, persons awaiting trial, on remand for sentence or 
psychiatric examination, awaiting appeal or deportation, any others not serving sentence 
and, for training school population, juveniles on placement. 

Population figures in Tables 24 and 25 are for a given day of the year, which is Mar. 31 
except for Quebec gaols where populations are counted as of Dec. 31. These figures 
represent, in effect, a yearly census of correctional institutions and, as such, are not indica- 
tive of the daily average population count. For instance, if an abnormal number of com- 
mitments are made to a certain institution on or just prior to Mar. 31, the result will be an 
unrepresentative population total for the institution in that year. 

With regard to the fluctuations that might have occurred during the year between 
census days, the total population of correctional institutions has shown a general increase 
since Mar. 31, 1957; totals for training schools and provincial adult institutions have shown 
a tendency to level off or decline slightly but penitentiary population has increased steadily. 


24.—Population in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-61 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

No. No. No. No. No. 
Tn custody at beginning of year.............ecceeeeeee eee ees 5,508 5,433 5,770 6,295 6,344 
SE ONVOCNCUNIN GE, VEEN Setctsls elils/c'a sa o's 6 store siclble sls eialealele S7eieiolere « 2,977 3,919 3,918 4,523 4,973 
PaCharredidurine years: \.css seansiaiies vate slasisesiesle's sesienes 3,053 3,582 3,393 4,474 4,579 
Mureustody: ab CU Of Year. oes cece ecisise vv ayeeyers sp eleneeanass 5, 433 5,770 6,295 6,344 6,738 


25.—Populations in Reformatories and Gaols and in Training Schools as at Mar. 31, 1957-61 


Type of Institution 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Reformatories and Gaols— 
DID DIM AL OTIES TOM MOM pct os icisieiac.c sur seit 0.5 8ioobsic.e eatces 8 3,257 3,890 3, 806 3,769 4,012 
Reformatories for women nae 145 164 172 144 180 
POMBO ICAO ANE. crab Ao a on, desk Ge oatalatd ota shade e's oGd-eiatabefshants's 6,337 7,188 7,188 6,983 7,629 
Totals, Reformatories and Gaols................. 9,739 11,192 11,166 10,896 11,821 
Training Schools— 
Mixaming sp hools for DOS. pi. a s-noieia)=cie)> 48 « aiseisie Se acieleis 2,132 2,334 2,343 2,423 2,382 
Bitaining SCHOOIS fOr giTIsteh sors c tosis ccesiecnesssensers 998 1,086 990 965 1,019 


Totals, Training Schools......................... 3,130 3,420 3,333 3,388 3,401 
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Subsection 2.—The Canadian Penitentiary Service* 


The penitentiaries of Canada are administered by the Commissioner of Penitentiaries, 
responsible directly to the Minister of Justice. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1963, the 
federal penitentiaries system consisted of six maximum security, four medium security and 
thirteen minimum security institutions, all for males; one prison for women; one maximum 
security prison camp for males and females of the Freedomite Doukhobor Sect; and two 
Correctional Staff Colleges. 


The six maximum security institutions receive inmates sentenced by the courts to 
imprisonment for terms of from two years to life. These are located at New Westminster, 
B.C., Prince Albert, Sask., Stony Mountain, Man., Kingston, Ont., St. Vincent de Paul, 
Que., and Dorchester, N.B. Persons sentenced to penitentiary terms in Newfoundland 
are held in the provincially operated institution at St. John’s, under financial arrangements 
authorized by Sect. 14 of the Penitentiary Act (SC 1960-61, c. 53). 


The medium and minimum security institutions and the camps receive inmates trans- 
ferred from the maximum security (receiving) institutions on the basis of their suitability 
for special forms of training, including vocational training. Of the medium security 
institutions, two—Collin’s Bay Penitentiary and Joyceville Institution—are within a few 
miles of Kingston. The other two—the Federal Training Centre and the Leclerc Institu- 
tion—are in close proximity to St. Vincent de Paul. 

Seven minimum security correctional camps are operated as extensions of a main 
institution in their respective areas. These are located at William Head and Agassiz, B.C.; 
Beaver Creek and Landry Crossing near Bracebridge and Petawawa, Ont.; Gatineau 
(Gatineau Park) and Valleyfield, Que.; and Springhill, N.S. Five minimum security farm 
camps operate as extensions of the penitentiary at Dorchester, St. Vincent de Paul, Collin’s 
Bay, Stony Mountain and Prince Albert, respectively. 


The Prison for Women at Kingston, Ont., receives inmates transferred upon committal 
to penitentiaries in any part of Canada. Prior to Dec. 1, 1960, it operated as a detached 
portion of Kingston Penitentiary. 


The special security Prison Camp for Freedomites of both sexes who have been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment in penitentiary is located near Agassiz, B.C., and is called Mountain 
Prison. 


_ The two Correctional Staff Colleges—one at Kingston, Ont., and one at St. Vincent de 
Paul, Que.—are for the advanced training of penitentiary officers. The one at Kingston 
serves English-speaking or bilingual officers and that at St. Vincent de Paul is primarily 
for French-speaking officers from all parts of Canada. Both Staff Colleges provide excellent 
facilities for Service-wide conferences of institutional heads and other special groups of 
officers. 


The Headquarters of the Service is located in Ottawa. During 1962, regional direc- 
torates were established at Kingston and St. Vincent de Paul for the Ontario and Quebec 
areas, respectively. 


Subsection 3.—The National Parole System} 


Parole is a means by which an inmate in any institution in Canada, if he gives definite 


indication of his intention to reform, can be released from prison. The purpose of parole is _ 
the protection of society, through the rehabilitation of the inmate. The Parole Board is as | 


much concerned with the protection of society as with the reformation of the inmate and | 


the welfare of an individual inmate must not be allowed to impair the success of the parole 
system, or the protection of the public. 


* Prepared under the direction of A. J. MacLeod, Commissioner of Penitentiaries, Ottawa, 
} Prepared by T, G. Street, Chairman, Nationa] Parole Board, Ottawa. 
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The function of the Parole Board is to select those inmates in the various institutions 
in Canada who show some indication of a sincere intention to reform and to assist them in 
doing so by a grant of parole. The inmate then is allowed to serve the balance of his 
sentence in society, but under supervision and subject to restrictions and conditions as to 
his conduct and behaviour, which are designed for his welfare and for the protection of 
society. The Board is not a reviewing authority and is not concerned with the propriety 
of the conviction or the length of the sentence, but only with the problem of deciding in 
each case whether or not there is a reasonable chance of reformation. Parole is not a matter 
of clemency and is not granted on compassionate or humanitarian grounds but only if it 
appears that there is at least a reasonable chance the inmate will lead a law-abiding life. 


The National Parole Board is composed of a Chairman and four Members (one 
woman) and was formed in January 1959. It operates under the authority of the Parole 
Act (SC 1958, c. 38) which came into force on Feb. 15, 1959 replacing the former Ticket-of- 
Leave Act. It has jurisdiction over any adult inmate in any prison in Canada convicted 
of an offence against an Act of the Parliament of Canada. It also has jurisdiction to revoke 
or suspend any sentence of whipping or any order made under the Criminal Code prohibiting 
any person from operating a motor vehicle. 


The decision of the Board is based on reports it receives from the police, from the trial 
judge or magistrate and from various people at the institution who deal with the inmate. 
Reports are also obtained from a psychologist or psychiatrist, when available. Where 
necessary, a community investigation is conducted to secure as much information as 
possible about the man’s family and background, his work record, and his position in the 
community. From all these reports, an assessment is made to determine whether or not 
he has changed his attitude and is likely to lead a law-abiding life. An inmate need not 
obtain the services of a lawyer to apply for parole. He may apply by sending a letter to 
the Board and is assisted in preparing such an application at the institution, or another 
person may apply on his behalf. The Board automatically reviews all sentences of over 
two years. As soon as an application is received, a file is opened and investigation begun, 
the results of which are presented to the Board for decision. 


All applications and reports are processed by the Parole Board staff at Ottawa. In 
addition to the headquarters staff, there are 24 regional officers stationed in ten regional 
offices across the country. They interview all applicants for parole to give them an 
opportunity of making verbal representations to a representative of the Board. The 
Regional Officers also submit to the Board reports of interviews and their assessment of 
the inmates’ suitability for parole. These men have authority over the parolees in their 
respective areas and also give information and counsel to all inmates regarding possibility 
of parole and preparation for it. They may also issue a Warrant of Suspension and have 
a parolee arrested and placed in custody if it is necessary to prevent a breach of any term 
or condition of the parole. They are thus able to exercise effective and adequate control 
over all parolees in their respective areas. 


A person on parole is under the care of a supervisor, usually an after-care agency 
worker or a probation officer, who reports to the regional officer. If he violates the condi- 
tions of his parole or commits a further offence or misbehaves in any manner, the Board 
may revoke his parole and return him to the institution to serve that part of his sentence 
outstanding at the time his parole was granted. If a parolee commits an indictable offence 
while on parole, his parole is automatically forfeited and he is returned to the institution to 
serve the unexpired balance of his sentence, plus any new term to which he was sentenced 
for the commission of the new offence. 


It is essential that the general public should understand that the true purpose of 
punishment should be the reformation of the offender and not just vengeance or retribution. 
The treatment and training program in the institutions is a vital part of the correctional 
process and parole is an extension of this training outside the institution. It is not a 
matter of pampering prisoners but of trying to reform as many as possible and of giving 
prisoners a chance to rehabilitate if they seem to deserve it. 
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From the date of its establishment to Nov. 30, 1962, the Parole Board reviewed 30,619 
cases, including applications for parole and automatic parole review, and granted 8,190 
paroles. During the same period, the Board revoked 754 paroles, which is a failure rate of 
about 9 p.c. related to the number of paroles granted. 


Section 5.—Police Forces 


The Police Forces of Canada are organized under three groups: (1) the Federal Force, 
which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; (2) Provincial Police Forces—the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec have organized Provincial Police Forces but all other provinces 
engage the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to perform parallel functions 
within their borders; and (3) Municipal Police Forces—each urban centre of reasonable 
size maintains its own police force, or engages the services of the provincial police, under 
contract, to attend to police matters within its boundaries. 

A new method of reporting police statistics, known as the Uniform Crime Reporting 
System, commenced on Jan. 1, 1962. The system was developed by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in co-operation with the Canadian Association of Chiefs of Police, working 
through their committee on the Uniform Recording of Police Activities. The Uniform 
Crime Reporting System will allow for the eventual publication of more complete and 
meaningful data. For this reason police statistics are not carried in this edition of the 
Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a civil force maintained by the Federal 
Government and was established in 1873 as the North-West Mounted Police for service 
in what was then the North-West Territories. In recognition of its services, it was granted 
the use of the prefix ‘Royal’? by King Edward VII in 1904. Its sphere of operations was 
expanded in 1918 to include all of Canada west of Port Arthur and Fort William and in 
1920 it absorbed the Dominion Police, its headquarters was transferred from Regina to 
Ottawa and its title was changed to Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The Force is under the control of the Minister of Justice and is headed by a Commis- 
sioner who holds the rank and status of a Deputy Minister. Officers are commissioned by 
the Crown and are selected from the non-commissioned ranks. The Force has complete 
jurisdiction in the enforcement of the federal statutes. By arrangement between the 
federal and provincial governments it enforces the provincial statutes and the Criminal 


Code in all provinces exclusive of Ontario and Quebec and under special agreement it | 


polices some 120 municipalities. It is the sole police force in the Yukon and Northwest 


Territories, where it also performs various administrative duties on behalf of certain — 


departments of the Federal Government. It maintains liaison officers in London and 


Washington and represents Canada in the International Criminal Police Organization 


which has headquarters in Paris. 


Of the Force’s 17 divisions, 12 are actively engaged in the work of law enforcement, | 


as are some 41 subdivisions and 625 detachments. The five remaining divisions are 


“Headquarters”, ‘Depot’? and “N’”’, which are maintained as training centres, and 
“Marine” and “Air”, which support the operations of the land divisions. A teletype — 


system links the widespread divisional headquarters with the administrative centre at 
Ottawa and a network of fixed and mobile radio units operates within the provinces. Focal 


point of the Force’s criminal identification work is the Headquarters Identification Branch; , 
its services, together with those of the 40 divisional and subdivisional units and the three | 


Crime Detection Laboratories, are available to police forces throughout Canada. The 


Force operates the Canadian Police College at which Force members and selected repre- — 
sentatives of other Canadian and foreign police forces may study the latest advances in 


the fields of crime prevention and detection. 
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The uniform strength of the Force at Mar. 31, 1962 was 6,461, including Marine 
Constables and Special Constables, at which time it maintained some 1,762 motor vehicles, 
18 aircraft, 71 ships and boats, 221 sleigh dogs, 25 police service dogs and 241 horses. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Police Forces 


Quebec Provincial Police Force.—The Quebec Provincial Police Force is responsible 
for the maintenance of peace, order and public safety in the province, and for the prevention 
and investigation of criminal offences and of violation of the laws of the province. 


The province is divided into two almost equal parts known as the Montreal Division 
and the Quebec Division. Each division is in turn subdivided into two sections comprising 
a variable number of detachments. There are 103 detachments throughout the province. 


The Quebec Provincial Police Force is under the command of a Director General who 
is assisted by an officer holding the rank of Deputy Director General. Hach division is 
headed by an Assistant Director. A commissioned officer is in command of each sub- 
division. The strength of the Force at the end of 1962 was 1,582 regular members. 


Ontario Provincial Police Force.—The Ontario Provincial Police Force is admin- 
istered by the Commissioner who has the rank and status of a deputy minister under the 
Attorney General. Its jurisdiction for law enforcement extends generally to all parts of 
Ontario outside of substantial urban areas. 


With a total complement of about 2,500 (at present being increased), the Force has 
General Headquarters at Toronto, with 17 District Headquarters located at Chatham, 
London, Burlington, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Mount Forest, Barrie, Peterborough, Belle- 
ville, Perth, Long Sault, North Bay, Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie, Timmins, Port Arthur and 
Kenora. District Headquarters operates through local detachments numbering 235 
throughout the province. 


In the plan of reorganization established in 1963, under a Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioner, the Force has five administrative divisions—Administration, Staff Services, 
Special Services, Field, and Traffic—under Assistant Commissioners. Special Services 
branches operating out of General Headquarters include Criminal Investigation, Liquor 
Control, Anti-Highgrade, Anti-Gambling, and Anti-Rackets. 


The Force operates one of the largest frequency-modulation radio networks in the 
world, with 74 fixed stations and 724 radio-equipped mobile units, including 687 motorcars, 
| 30 motorcycles and seven mobile marine units. 


History relates that in July 1875 John Wilson Murray was appointed to act as ‘‘Detec- 
_ tive for the Provincial Government of Ontario” to pursue criminals and “run them down”’ 
_in their havens of refuge. Murray performed his varied duties under the direction of Sir 
| Oliver Mowat, the Attorney General of the province. At the time of Confederation and 
| the first session of the first Parliament of Ontario in December 1867, there were a number of 
rural or provincial police. These officers were unpaid and if any remuneration was received 
for their services it was derived through the fee system. In 1877 a major reform occurred 
when, under the Constables Act (RSO 1877, c. 72), the necessity for giving certain con- 
| stables Jurisdiction throughout the province was recognized. County judges were author- 
\ized to allocate provincial constables to every county and district in Ontario. 


Later, the opening up of the mining areas in the north of the province and thé accom- 
/panying lawlessness brought to the fore the realization that more adequate law enforce- 
‘ment measures were a necessity. Consequently, an Order in Council dated Oct. 13, 1909 
(confirmed by 10 Edw. VII, c. 39) was passed providing for the establishment of the Ontario 
Provincial Police Force, to be composed of a Superintendent and such inspectors and 
constables as were deemed necessary. The officers were stationed throughout the northern 
‘portion of the province and at all border points in southern Ontario. The Force was 
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completely reorganized in 1921 under the authority of the Ontario Provincial Police Act, 
the appointment of a Commissioner of Police for Ontario was made and the strength of the 
Force considerably increased. 

The Constables Act was amended in 1929 with a view to establishing closer relationship 
and co-operation between the Provincial Police Force and county constabularies. T'wenty- 
eight counties took advantage of this legislation and a member of the Ontario Provincial 
Police was appointed as Acting High Constable in each. In March 1930, the control and 
administration of the officers who had been enforcing the Highway Traffic Act under the 
supervision of the Department of Public Highways was transferred to the Department of 
the Attorney General under the Commissioner of the Ontario Provincial Police. By the 
Police Act, 1946, proclaimed Feb. 1, 1947, all former legislation dealing with constables 
was repealed and the duties and responsibilities of police forces, for the first time in the 
history of the province, were clearly defined. Current legislation governing the Force 
is contained in Part IV of the Police Act. 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


CHANGES IN CANADIAN AGRICULTURE AS REFLECTED BY 
THE CENSUS OF 1961* 


Canadian agriculture has experienced considerable technological change in recent 
years, particularly since the end of the Second World War. As in most other industries, 
the trend has been to increased mechanization and specialization. The effects of these 
renovations are reflected in the revenue derived from agricultural production, although it 
must be kept in mind that climatic conditions have always been an important determinant 
of farm output. 


In general, agricultural production, as measured in value terms, increased fairly 
consistently for the two decades following the early 1930’s, after which time there was a 
tapering off of the value of farm output. Agriculture’s “gross domestic product at factor 
cost”’, which represents accrued net farm income plus payments to hired labour and an 
allowance for capital consumption, averaged $389,000,000 a year for the 1930-34 period. 
The annual average rose to $488,000,000 for the period 1935-39, $966,000,000 for 1940-44 


| and $1,444,000,000 for 1945-49 and reached a peak of $2,010,000,000 for 1950-54. In the 
_ subsequent five-year period, the value of agricultural output declined to an annual average 
| of $1,737,000,000, followed by a slight increase to $1,755,000,000 in the 1960-62 period. 


Although total agricultural production in value terms has shown a large increase in 
the past three decades, its rate of increase appears to have been less than that of other 


| industries. This slower relative increase is shown by the proportion represented by agri- 
_ culture of the “gross domestic product at factor cost” for all industries. The proportion 
| represented by the value of farm output averaged 15.9 p.c. for the 1926-29 period, declined 


* Prepared by the Census of Agriculture Section, Census Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Summary 
Statistics on which this material is based appear in Section 5 of this Chapter. 
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to 11.6 p.c. in 1930, and during the 1931-53 period fluctuated from a low of 8.0 p.c. in 1931 
to a high of 12.5 p.c. in 1948 and 1951. Since 1953, agriculture’s share has been less than 
7.5 p.c., reaching a low of 4.6 p.c. in 1961 but recovering to 5.5 p.c. in 1962. 

Upon examination of the agriculture industry itself, an indication of the technological 
change that has occurred in Canadian agriculture is reflected i in the decrease in the number 
of farms and the corresponding increase in the average size of farm. These changes are 
tied in with increased farm mechanization which has enabled the farm operator to operate 
a larger farm with the same amount of labour or less. Also, the larger farm area reduces 
per-acre machine costs and is one of the ways that the farmer can offset the steady increase 
in the cost of farm machinery. 


Number and Size of Farms.—The declining trend in the number of farms in Canada, 
which was first evident in the 1941-51 decade, continued in the latest intercensal period, 
1956-61. A total of 480,903 farms was recorded in the 1961 Census for all Canada, 16.4 p.c. 
fewer than the corresponding total of 575,015 farms in 1956 and 22.8 p.c. fewer than 
the 1951 total of 623,091 farms. A peak total of 732,832 farms was recorded in the 1941 
Census. Part of the reduction in the number of farms between 1956 and 1961 was attrib- 
utable to a change in farm definition. (In 1961, a farm was defined as a holding of one 
acre or more with sales of agricultural products during the past 12 months of $50 or more.)* 
It is estimated that 40,731 holdings were not classified as farms in 1961 for this reason. | 
Thus, without the change in farm definition, there would have been a reduction of 9.3 p.c. — 
in the number of farms from 1956 to 1961. Including the effect of the change in farm | 
definition, the greatest decrease in number of farms took place in the Atlantic Region — 
where the 33,391 farms in 1961 represented a decrease of 47.6 p.c. from the number recorded | 
in 1951. In the other regions, however, the percentage reductions were much less. In the 
Central Region the decrease was 23.6 p.c. to a total of 217,110 farms in 1961, in the Prairie 
Region it was 15.4 p.c. to 210,442 farms, and in British Columbia, 24.5 p.c. to 19,934 farms. | 

Historically, large increases in farm area were recorded from 1911 to 1941, during 
which period the total rose from 108,968,715 acres to 173,563,282 acres. This increase | 
was attributable mainly to the agricultural development of the Prairie Region and since | 

1941 the total farm area of the country has changed little. In 1961 it amounted to 172,551,051 
acres, slightly less than the record high of 174,046,654 acres recorded in 1951. During 
the 1911- 61 period, some regional differences prevailed. In the Atlantic Region (excluding | 
Newfoundland), the total farm area gradually declined each census year from 11,000,808 
acres in 1911 to 5,444,788 acres in 1961. The experience in this region was that large | 
areas of land brought under cultivation at the turn of the century proved to be submarginal | 
for agricultural purposes and were later abandoned as farm land. In the Provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario, the farm area increased from 37,785,052 acres in 1911 to a high of | 
40,450,545 acres in 1941, after which it declined to 32,776,999 acres in 1961. In the Prairie | 
Provinces, the farm area of 57,642,844 acres in 1911 rose to 129,814,122 acres in 1961; 
while the largest increases occurred during the 1911-41 period, those recorded in recent | 
census years for the Prairie Region have largely offset the acreage decreases recorded in | 
the Eastern Provinces. The amount of farm land in British Columbia, reported as | 
2,540,011 acres in 1911, increased steadily to 4,702,274 acres in 1951 but dropped bace| 
to 4,506,552 acres in 1961. 

As already stated, relatively large increases occurred in average size of farm (in termi] 
of acreage) during the 1951-61 decade, although again it should be noted that a contributing 
factor for this particular period was the change in farm definition which resulted in fewer | 
farms in 1961. The average size of farm for the Atlantic Region in 1961 was 163 acres 
compared with 123 acres in 1951; for the Central Region, the average size was 151 acres in q 
1961 and 133 acres in 1951; for a Prairie Provinces it was 617 acres, 119 acres above the ~ 
1951 figure; and for British Columbia 226 acres compared with 178 acres. Another indica- | 
tion of the increasing size of farm was the value of sales reported for the farms. In 1961, | 


* See also p. 476. : | 
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49,841 farms or 10.4 p.c. of all the farms of Canada reported sales valued at $10,000 or more; 
the comparable figures in 1951 were 21,243 farms or 3.4 p.c. of allfarms. In 1961, 18.8 p.c. 
of the farms were included in the $5,000-$9,999 sales group compared with 11.1 p.c. in 
1951; the actual numbers were 90,419 farms and 69,019 farms, respectively. 


Land Use.—The proportion of farm land classed as improved has moved slightly 
upward during the past two decades. In 1961, 59.9 p.c. of the total farm area was included 
in this category compared with 55.6 p.c. in 1951 and 52.8 p.c. in 1941. The proportions 
of farm land classed as improved in the Atlantic Region and British Columbia in 1961 
were much below the average for Canada—33.6 p.c. and 28.9 p.c., respectively—and the 


proportions in the Central Region and the Prairie Region, at 60.7 p.c. and 61.9 p.c., were 
higher. 


Slightly over one in every three acres (36.2 p.c.) of Canadian farm land in 1961 was 
planted to crops, the proportions ranging from a high of 40.3 p.c. in the Central Region 
to a low of 17.5 p.c. in British Columbia. Improved pasture as a proportion of total farm 
area was highest in the Central Provinces where it amounted to 17.1 p.c. For all other 


» Tegions, the ratio was less than one in every ten acres. Most of the summerfallow acreage 


was concentrated in the Prairie Provinces, one fifth of the farm area (21.5 p.c.) in the 
region being reported in that category in 1961. For Canada as a whole, 10 p.c. of the 
farm area was reported in woodland although there was considerable variation between 


regions; the range was from a high of 53.5 p.c. in the Atlantic Region to a low of 4.5 p.c. 
in the Prairies. 
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Tenure of Farm Operator.—The trend toward fewer and larger farms has been 
accompanied by an inerease in the proportion of farms operated by part owner-part tenant 
operators, particularly in the Prairie Region. This trend has been evident during the past 
two decades and reflects a preference to acquiring additional land through renting or leasing 
rather than buying when capital is limited. For all Canada, one in every five farms (20.9 
p.c.) was included in the part owner-part tenant group in 1961 compared with 14.3 p.c. in 
1951 and 11.6 p.c. in 1941. The owner-operated group (including managed farms) was by 
far the largest although some decline took place—from 78.5 p.c. of all farms in 1951 to 
73.4 p.c.in 1961. The remaining group, tenant farms, made up only 5.7 p.c. of the total in 
1961 and 7.2 p.e. in 1951. 


The largest number of owner-operated farms (including managed farms) was in the 
Central Region, where the 185,847 farms in that category constituted 85.6 p.c. of all the 
farms in the region. In the Prairie Region 120,747 farms or 57.4 p.c. of all the farms 
were in that group and corresponding proportions for the Atlantic Region and British 
Columbia were 89.1 p.c. and 82.6 p.c., respectively. The part owner—part tenant group 
included 33.2 p.c. of the Prairie Region farms in 1961 compared with 26.0 p.c. in 1951; 
also in that group in 1961 were 10.0 p.c. of the Atlantic Region farms, 11.2 p.c. of the 
Central Region farms and 13.2 p.c. of the British Columbia farms. Traditionally, tenant- | 
operated farms have been most prevalent in the Prairie Region where the 19,703 farms — 
included in that group in 1961 represented 71.1 p.c. of the group total for Canada and | 
9.4 p.c. of all the farms in the region. | 

The proportion of the total farm area owned by the farm operator changed little 
from 1951 to 1961—in the former year it was 74.5 p.c. and in the latter 74.2 p.c. The. 
proportions in the different regions in 1961 ranged from 96.2 p.c. in the Atlantic Region 
to 68.9 p.c. in the Prairie Region. | 

Farm Machinery.—The latest census gives a positive picture of the mechanization — 
of agricultural operations. The value of farm machinery and equipment on Canadian | 
farms in 1961 was placed at approximately $2,600,000,000, almost 40 p.c. higher than the | 
value of such equipment in 1951. 


In 1961, there were 549,789 tractors reported on farms across the country, which was : 
an average of 114 tractors for every 100 farms. Ten years earlier, there were 64 tractors | 
for every 100 farms and twenty years earlier there were 22 for every 100 farms. In the | 
Prairie Region where the farms are larger in size, there were 290,700 tractors, which rep- | 
resented 138 per 100 farms. 

As would be expected, motor trucks were also much more prevalent on farms. The 
302,012 trucks reported on farms across the country in 1961 represented an average of 
63 per 100 farms, a considerable increase over the 31 trucks for every 100 farms in 1951. 
In the Prairie Provinces, the 1961 average was 88 trucks per 100 farms. 

The coming into common use of the combine in place of the binder and threshing | 
machine, particularly in the great grain-growing areas of the mid-west, is also reflected — 
by the census. In 1961 there were 155,611 grain combines on the farms of Canada, 81.8 p.c. | 
of them located in the Prairie Provinces where there were 65 for every 100 farms; in 1951 | 
there were 32 combines for every 100 farms in the Prairie Region and in 1941 only 6. _ 
Conversely, the number of grain binders dropped from 303,374 in 1951 to 160,575 in 1961 
and the number of threshing machines from 96,691 to 66,057. | 


Farm Electrification.—The extent of the electrification of farms is also indicated 
by the census results. In 1961, 85.2 p.c. of Canadian farms had electricity, a considerable ¢ 
increase over the 73.5 p.c. in 1956 and the 51.3 p.c. in 1951. The farms in the two central - 
provinces reported a high incidence of electrification in 1961—97.3 p.c. in Quebec and 
95.2 p.c. in Ontario. In the Atlantic Region, New Brunswick reported 96.5 p.c. of its 
farms as electrified, Nova Scotia 95.5 p.c. and Newfoundland 65.8 p.c.; extensive electri- | 


fication took place in Prince Edward Island during the decade, the proportion rising from 
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NUMBER OF FARM MACHINES BY CENSUS YEARS, 1931-61 
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22.0 p.c. in 1951 to 78.1 p.c. in 1961. In the Prairie Region, Manitoba reported 90.2 p.c. 
of its farms with electric power, Alberta 72.3 p.c. and Saskatchewan 65.6 p.c., the latter 
proportion rising from only 16.3 p.c. in 1951. In British Columbia, 87.1 p.c. of the farms 
in 1961 reported electric power compared with 68.8 p.c. ten years previously. 


Another indication of the growth in farm electrification is the extent to which electrical 
appliances are being used in farm homes. In 1961, 359,757 or 80.0 p.c. of all Canadian 
farm homes were equipped with a mechanical refrigerator (gas or electric), a proportion 
that rose from 21.9 p.c.in 1951. Also, 40.7 p.c. of the 449,553 farm homes reported a home 
freezer and 67.3 p.c. reported a television set. 


Farm Capital.—Much has been said in recent years of the increasing capital re- 
‘quirements in agriculture and the correspondingly greater difficulty experienced by the 
_beginner-farmer to become established on a farm of his own. This is borne out by the 1961 
\census data on capital values and, of course, reflects the trend toward larger farms. The 
‘capital value of all farms in Canada in 1961 totalled approximately $13,200,000,000, an 
amount 39.1 p.c. higher than the 1951 value of $9,500,000,000. The average capital value 
(per farm was $27,389 in 1961 compared with $15,200 ten years earlier and the average 
‘value of farm land per acre was $76 in 1961 as against $54 in 1951. 
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The capital farm value for the Prairie Region was $6,700,000,000 in 1961 which was 
the highest for any region in the country; the Central Region was second with a value of 
$5,400,000,000. However, British Columbia had the highest average capital value per 
farm, amounting to $32,967; this was followed in order by the Prairie Provinces at $32,009, 
the Central Region at $24,718 and the Atlantic Region at $12,314 per farm. 

For Canada as a whole, the proportion of capital-value made up of real estate (land 
and buildings) increased during the 1951-61 decade from 58.4 p.c. to 65.5 p.c. The relative 
importance of livestock and poultry declined from 21.2 p.c. to 15.0 p.c. and that of 
machinery and equipment declined only fractionally to 19.5 p.c. British Columbia had 
the highest average real estate value in 1961, amounting to $24,733 per farm, and the 
Prairie Provinces followed with $20,393 per farm. The highest average value for machinery 
and equipment was reported by the Prairie Region at $7,174, and also for livestock and 
poultry at $4,442 per farm. The predominance of the Prairie Provinces in average capital 
values per farm reflects the large size of farms in this region. On the other hand, capital 
value per acre of farm land was lower for the Prairie Region than for the other regions. 


Age and Residence of Farm Operator.—Some shifting in the relative importance 
of the various age groups for farm operators was shown during the 1951-61 period. In 
1961, 16.7 p.c. of the farm operators were under 35 years of age compared with 21.7 p.c. 
in 1951. For the age group 45-59 years an opposite trend was shown—3%8.0 p.c. of the 
operators were in this group in 1961 compared with 33.3 p.c. in 1951. For the other age 
groups—35—44 years and 60 years or over—little change was shown, the 1961 proportions — 
being 24.7 p.c. and 20.5 p.c., respectively. 

In 1961, 88.3 p.c. of the farm operators reported that they lived on the farm the year 
round; the proportion was highest in the Atlantic Region (95.7 p.c.) and lowest in the 
Prairie Region (80.4 p.c.). Also, the proportion of operators classed as non-resident was | 
highest on the Prairies, being 14.0 p.c. of all farms compared with a Canada average of | 
7.7 p.c. Included in this group in the Prairie Provinces were 29,359 farms, which rep- 
resented 79.1 p.c. of all non-resident farms in Canada. In Saskatchewan, almost one in- 
every five farms (19.2 p.c.) had a non-resident operator in 1961. This predominance of 
non-residency in the Prairie Provinces is associated with the type of farming that prevails | 
in the region. Grain farming does not require as much close supervision as most other | 
types with the result that a substantial number of the operators live in adjoining towns | 
and villages and commute to the farm. 


Farm Population and Labour Force.—The decreasing number of farms in Canada | 
and the continuing substitution of farm labour by machines has resulted in a declining | 
farm population and a smaller agricultural labour force. The total population on Canadian | 
farms was reported at 2,128,400 persons in 1961 compared with 2,911,996 in 1951. The | 
farm population represented 11.7 p.c. of the total population in 1961, down considerably | 
from 20.8 p.c. in 1951. All provinces recorded decreases in farm population during the 
decade. In the Atlantic Provinces, the farm population made up 8.8 p.c. of the total | 
population i in 1961, ranging from a high of 33.2 p.c. in Prince Edward Island to a low of 
2.4 p.c. in N ewfoundland; in the Central Region, 9.7 p.c. of the total population was classi- 
fied as farm population in 1961; in the Prairie Provinces, 24.1 p.c. with a high of 33.0 p.c. 
for Saskatchewan; and in British Columbia, 5.2 p.c. ) 

A similar end was shown for the agricultural labour force in relation to the total | 
civilian labour force. For all Canada, the 1961 agricultural labour force totalled 648,966 | 
persons and was 10.0 p.c. of the civilian labour force; the corresponding proportion in 1951 | 
was 15.7 p.c. In 1961, the proportion for the three Prairie Provinces and Prince Edward ‘ 
Island exceeded the national average, whereas for the other provinces it was below the ) 
Canada average; Saskatchewan with 36.7 p.c. had the highest proportion. In all provinces 
the agricultural labour force was smaller in 1961 than it had been in 1951. However, the 
combined effect of the declining agricultural labour force, improved agricultural technology 
and increasing mechanization has resulted in a steadily upward trend in output per farm | 
| 


} 
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worker. This is strikingly shown by the number of persons supported by one farm worker. 
It was estimated that 11 persons were supported by one farm worker in 1941, 15 persons 
in 1951, and 22 persons in 1956. By 1962, the estimate had increased to a high of 30 
persons. As time goes on, output per farm worker is likely to continue to increase as 
improvements in technology and farm management practices together with greater mech- 
anization and specialization displace more labour and as the output for each labour unit 
remaining in the industry increases. Thus, while the relative contribution of agriculture 
to the national economy can be expected to decrease and the number of farm operators 
to decline, the labour output of Canada’s farms will rise and a better living standard will 
result for the smaller farm population. 


Section 1.—Federal Government in Relation to Agriculture* 


The federal Department of Agriculture dates from Confederation. It was established 
in 1867 as an outgrowth of a Bureau of Agriculture set up in 1852 by an Act of the Legis- 
lature of the Province of Canada. The Department derives its authority from the British 
North America Act, 1867, which states in part that “in each province, the legislature may 
make laws in relation to agriculture in the province” and that ‘‘the Parliament of Canada 
may from time to time make laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; 
and any law of the legislature of a province relative to agriculture, shall have effect in 
and for the province as long and as far as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament 
of Canada’. 

A Department of Agriculture with a Minister of Agriculture at its head was accord- 
ingly established as part of the Government of Canada. Departments of Agriculture 
headed by provincial Ministers of Agriculture were also set up by the provincial govern- 
ments, except in the Province of Newfoundland where agricultural affairs are dealt with 
by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources. The 
agricultural affairs of the Yukon and Northwest Territories are administered for the 
Federal Government by the Territorial Division, Northern Administration Branch, Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Subsection 1.—Services of the Department of Agriculture 


Broadly speaking, the activities of the Department of Agriculture may be grouped 
‘under three headings: research, promotional and regulatory services, and assistance 
programs. Research work is aimed at the solution of practical farm problems through 
the application of fundamental scientific research to all aspects of soil management and 
crop and animal production. Promotional and regulatory services are directed toward 
the prevention or eradication of crop and livestock pests, the inspection and grading of 
_agricultural products and the establishment of sound policies for crop and livestock im- 
provement. Assistance programs cover the sphere of soil and water conservation, price 
'stability, provision of credit, rural rehabilitation and development and a degree of crop 
insurance and income security in the event of crop failure. The Department employs 
a staff of more than 10,000 persons. 
| The organization of the Department comprises three branches—Research, Production 
jand Marketing, and Administration. Agencies closely allied with the Department and 
[ge sible to the Minister of Agriculture are the Farm Credit Corporation, the Board of 
Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board (see p. 418 and Index). 


Research Branch.—The Research Branch is the principal research agency of the 
Department. It conducts a broad program of scientific investigation covering both basic 
‘studies and practical attacks on agricultural problems. There are seven Research Institutes 


* Prepared under the direction of S. C. Barry, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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at Ottawa; two Research Institutes, ten Regional Research Stations, four Research 
Laboratories, 26 Experimental Farms and 20 Substations are located throughout the ten 
provinces and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

The Research Branch serves all principal agricultural areas in Canada and co-ordinates 
its efforts with those of the National Research Council, universities and kindred agencies. 
One staff group is charged with the planning and co-ordination of the program and another 
with the administration required to carry it out. Four directors, representing divisions of 
animals, crops, soils, entomology and plant pathology, assist ‘the programming of the 
work. Three research services—statistics, engineering, and analytical chemistry, located 
with the administrative and executive group at Ottawa—provide research groups across 
the country with specialized leadership and service and undertake critical researches or 
other creative work as required. 

The Research Institutes are organized on a scientific rather than a problem basis and 
are engaged primarily on basic research of wide application to agriculture. They also” 
carry out related national work such as the identification of plants, insects and pathogens. | 
There are seven Institutes at Ottawa and one each at London and Belleville in Ontario. | 

The Animal Research Institute covers the fields of genetics and breeding, nutrition, 
physiology, biochemistry and management, and tackles problems in the production of 
milk, beef, lamb, pork, poultry, eggs, wool and fur. Studies are carried out at the Plant 
ere Teese in taxonomy, physiology, biochemistry, pathology, agrometeorology, - | 
weeds, and fruit and vegetable processing and storage. Cytological and genetic studies _ 
on cereal, forage, tobacco and horticultural plants are made by the Genetics and Plant 
Breeding Research Institute with special reference to problems encountered in the breeding | 
programs and the assessment of quality characteristics. The Sozls Research Institute 
studies genesis and classification, fertility, mineralogy and the organic, physiochemical 
and physical aspects of soils. This Institute gives leadership to the federal-provincial | 
soil survey program through classification studies and by developing and standardizing | 
analytical methods. It also provides a national soil-mapping service. A major section 
of the Entomological Research Institute deals with taxonomy, other assignments being i in 
the fields of genetics, physiology, nematology and apiculture. The Institute assembles | 
and maintains the national collection of insects. The Microbiological Research Institute 
is concerned mainly with metabolism, nutrition and genetics of bacteria of agricultural 
significance. The Food Research Institute conducts basic research on the characteristics 
of plant and animal products affecting food quality. The development of new principle” 
of food processing and studies related to dairy technology are of major interest. 

The Pesticide Research Institute at London examines chemicals used or intended | 
be used for insect, disease or weed control and investigates the reason for and the nature 
of the biological activity of the chemical. The Biological Control Research Institute at 
Belleville is concerned with efforts to control destructive insect pests and noxious weeds 
with parasitic and predaceous insects, and with insect disease organisms. It is also the. 
principal importing centre for beneficial insects and for some disease organisms from 
foreign countries. 

The Regional Research Stations and Laboratories cope with primary problems in 
various regions in all provinces. Other units have undertaken projects assisting in the 
exploitation of peat bogs, reclamation of marshland for pasture, prevention of soil erosion, 
dryland agriculture, the growing of special crops such as tobacco, and livestock breeding. 


Production and Marketing Branch.—The Production and Marketing Branch con, 
ducts the promotional and regulatory functions of the Department. Its seven Divisions) 
administer legislation and policies in the fields of agricultural production, marketing and 
control of disease in plants and animals. Three Sections—Markets Information, Con- 
sumer, and Transportation, Storage and Retail Inspection—carry on activities in their 
respective fields. | 
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The Health of Animals Division administers the Animal Contagious Diseases Act, 
the Humane Slaughter of Food Animals Act and the Meat Inspection Act. The Division 
also operates laboratories for the study of animal diseases. Besides its responsibility in 
carrying out various disease prevention measures, the Division conducts programs for the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis and brucellosis and issues health certificates for livestock 
entering export trade. The animal pathology laboratories, in addition to their research 
function, manufacture diagnostic reagents and biological products and provide analytical 
and diagnostic services for diseases of domestic and wild animals. District laboratories 
across the country give routine diagnostic and research services. The Livestock Division 
administers legislation dealing with the grading of meat, wool and fur, with the registration 
of livestock pedigrees, with performance testing of cattle and hogs and with the super- 
vision of racetrack betting. Other activities include the promotion of livestock improve- 
ment and the compilation of market statistics. The Poultry Division carries out the 
policies of the national poultry breeding program, including Record of Performance for 
poultry and hatchery inspection, and administers the regulations for the grading of 
poultry products. 


The Fruit and Vegetable Division administers legislation having to do with the grading 
of fruits and vegetables in both fresh and processed form, maple products and honey. 
The Division is responsible for the licensing of interprovincial and international brokers 
who deal in fresh fruits and vegetables. The Dairy Products Division is responsible for 
the administration of legislation covering grades and standards for dairy products, in- 
cluding butter, cheese, concentrated milk products and ice cream. The Plant Products 
Division administers Acts and regulations respecting seeds, feedstuffs, fertilizers and pest- 
control products, conducts field inspections and maintains regional testing laboratories. 
The Plant Protection Division is responsible, under the Destructive Insect and Pest Act, 
for safeguarding against the introduction of serious plant insects or diseases into Canada 
or their spread in Canada, for certifying freedom from disease and pests in plant exports, 
and for seed potato certification. 

The Markets Information Section compiles and distributes market information respect- 
ing livestock, meats and wool, dairy products, eggs and poultry, and fruits and vegetables. 
The Consumer Section helps to promote proper use of Canadian agricultural food products 
through experimental work, carried on by its home economists, on the cooking of foods 
and the preserving of perishables. The Transportation, Storage and Retail Inspection Section. 
administers the payment of subsidies for the construction of public cold storage facilities. 

Cargo inspectors at the main Canadian ports check the handling of goods moving to 
export. Other inspectors in the principal marketing areas make spot checks on retail 
outlets to see that food products meet the prescribed standards of quality and grade. «> 


Administration Branch.—In addition to its general responsibility for the business 
Management of the Department, the Administration Branch embraces the Divisions 
concerned: with Economics and Information. Administration of the rehabilitation and 
assistance programs is also associated with this Branch. 


The Economics Division collects, analyses and interprets economic information required 
to form and administer departmental policies and programs. It conducts economic surveys 
and research designed to improve agricultural production, marketing, and farm living 
conditions. The Division acts as an economic and statistical research agency for the 

| Agricultural Stabilization Board, the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and 
other bodies, assisting in any economic undertaking with which the Departments concerned. 


The Information Division gathers and publishes information arising from research 
'work and the development and regulatory programs of the Department. It employs 
wall the recognized media—printed publications, press and radio releases, motion pictures 
and television. In addition, the Division operates the central library of the Department 


Fi a system of field ibravies located at major research centres of the Department across 
| Canada. 
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Subsection 2.—Farm Assistance Programs 


Basic to the concept of Canada’s national agricultural policy is the premise that a | 
stable agriculture is in the interests of the national economy and that farmers as a group | 
are entitled to a fair share of the national income. In pursuit of these objectives, the 
Department of Agriculture has carried on, over a long period, a program designed to aid | 
agriculture through the application of scientific research and the encouragement of improved | 
methods of production and marketing. Over the years, as conditions have warranted, | 
programs have been initiated to deal with special situations such as the Prairie Farm | 
Rehabilitation Act (see p. 433) to deal with the results of the drought in the 1930’s; the | 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act (p. 421) to mitigate the effects of crop failure; and the Maritime | 
Marshland Rehabilitation Act (p. 437) to save valuable soil in the Maritime Provinces. 

Although much has been accomplished by these measures, changing conditions have 
dictated the need for a new approach. In the past two decades agriculture has undergone) 
revolutionary changes. Large-scale mechanization, increasing farm size coupled with) 
declining farm numbers, and shrinking world markets have called for a reappraisal of] 
policy, resulting in a number of legislative enactments in the agricultural field. These) 
cover such matters as credit provision, price stability, crop insurance, resource development, 
and policies to assist regional groups to catch up with the national level of progress; they) 
are described individually below. In addition, legislation has been passed from time 
to time giving assistance to meet temporary or short-term contingencies, such as the 
Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Regulations which, following the drought 
in 1957, provided for the payment to each grain producer of $1 for each acre seeded in 
1958 up to an amount of $200; and the Prairie Grain Loans Act which provided for short- 
term credit to grain producers of the Prairie Provinces to meet temporary difficulties 
encountered during the 1959-60 crop year from inability to thresh their grain. 


{ 
The Farm Credit Act.—The Farm Credit Act (SC 1959, c. 43, proclaimed on 
Oct. 5, 1959) established the Farm Credit Corporation as successor to the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board. The Corporation, which is a self-supporting Crown corporation, reports t¢ 
Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. 
The Act provides two types of long-term mortgage loans. Under Part II of the Act. 
the Corporation may lend up to 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm land taken af 
security, or $20,000, whichever is the lesser, repayable within a period of up to 30 years 
Under Part III of the Act, the Corporation is empowered to make loans of up to 75 p.¢ 
of the value of the farm land and chattels taken as security, or $27,500, whichever is th 
lesser, to young farmers aged 21 to 44, inclusive, who have at least five years of experienc 
in farming; that portion of the loan secured by farm land is repayable within a period o 
up to 30 years and that portion (if any) based on chattel security must be repaid withii| 
the first ten years. A Part III loan is further secured by mandatory insurance upon thi 
life of the borrower, and his farming operations are subject to supervision by the Corpora 
tion until the loan has been reduced to 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm land 
Similar insurance coverage is available to Part II borrowers on an optional basis. Th 
interest rate on all loans is fixed by the Act at 5 p.c. In 1962, after three years of operatioi 
under the terms of the original Farm Credit Act, amendments were made to the Act an! 
Regulations to provide a greater measure of flexibility in meeting the bona fide credi 
needs of Canadian farmers. | 
The Corporation has 127 field areas administered by 164 credit advisers who ar 
responsible for informing local farmers about the services available for pre-loan counsellin 
on credit use, farm planning and farm management, for accepting applications and fl 
making farm appraisals. 
Funds for lending are borrowed at current interest rates from the Minister of Financ 
The aggregate amount of such borrowings outstanding at any time may not exceed 25 time 
the capital of the Corporation, which has been fixed by the Act at $16,000,000. 
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In the year ended Mar. 31, 1963, the Farm Credit Corporation approved 7,438 loans 
for a total of $90,924,300 as compared with 5,885 loans for a total of $68,574,850 in the 
preceding year; the total amount of principal outstanding on loans was $270,277,265 
(secured by 37,462 first mortgages and 13 second mortgages) as compared with $212,138,307 
the previous year. 


1,—Loans Approved and Disbursed under the Canadian Farm Loan Act! and the 
Farm Credit Act, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954-63 


Norr.—Figures for earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1940 edition. 


Year Ended Loans Loans Year Ended Loans Loans 
Mar. 31— Approved Paid Out Mar. 31— Approved Paid Out 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
B96. c's Visine 2,091 7,816,750 7,000,539 | 1959........... 4,805 30,144,950 28,368, 265 
ee ae 2,145 8,225,500 8,207,002 LOB Oasis 5,339 40,031,250 35,840, 882 
HN OBGE o.-<(ss.c:e1etnid 2,057 8,309, 650 8,254,322 L961. secs sews 5,597 60,704,050 52,305, 265 
(Ae ae 2,921 13,978,700 13,183,992. }, 1962). on. sccuee 5, 885 68,574,850 68,886, 875 
1958 6S cceissrexc 3,702 21,278,450 19,343 560° ]| 1963........05- 7,438 90,924,300 78, 428,094 


1 Repealed by the Farm Credit Act, proclaimed Oct. 5, 1959. 


2.—First Mortgage Loans Approved under the Canadian Farm Loan Act! and the 
Farm Credit Act, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961-63 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1940 edition. 


Province 1961 1962 1963 

$ No. $ No. $ 
_ 1 6,100 1 20,000 
598,000 113 733,200 122 929,300 
264,500 41 499,900 60 692, 200 
362,050 pau 1,109,700 101 1,192,500 
1,646,550 109 1,786, 100 804 11,434,700 
19,151,700 1,383 17,104, 400 1,526 20,144,700 
3,481,300 429 5,024,000 479 5,390,500 
19,014,550 1,936 19,812,350 2,307 23,271,700 
13,182,600 1,518 18, 447,600 1,722 22,834, 200 
3,002, 800 244 4,051,500 316 5,014,500 
69, 704,050 5,885 68,574,850 7,438 90,924,300 


1 Repealed by the Farm Credit Act, proclaimed Oct. 5, 1959. 


The Farm Improvement Loans Act.—The Farm Improvement Loans Act (RSC 
1952, c. 110), administered by the Department of Finance, is designed to provide credit by 
way of loans made by the chartered banks to assist in almost every conceivable purchase or 
project for the improvement or development of a farm and includes the purchase of agri- 
cultural implements, the purchase of livestock, the purchase and installation of agricultural 

| €quipment or a farm electric system, the erection or construction of fencing or works for 
drainage on a farm, and the construction, repair or alteration of farm buildings including 
the family dwelling. Credit is provided on security related to the purchase or project and 
on terms suited to the individual borrower. 


The legislation, originally operative for three years (1945-48), has been continuous 
by way of extensions usually for three-year periods. The latest extension was for the 
1 period commencing July 1, 1962 and ending June 30, 1965. Under that extension, full- 
time beekeepers are made eligible for loans and the maximum loan or amount available at 
“any one time to a borrower is $7,500. The maximum term of a loan and the interest rate 
‘Temain at ten years and 5 p.c. simple interest, respectively. The borrower is required to 
‘provide from 10 p.c. to 40 p.c. of the cost of his purchase or project, depending on the 
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loan category to which it belongs. The Federal Government guarantees each bank against 
loss sustained by it up to an amount equal to 10 p.c. of loans granted by it in a lending 
period. This guarantee does not apply to any loan made after the aggregate of all loans 
made by all banks in a given period reaches an amount fixed by statute. The current 
maximum stands at $400,000,000. By Dec. 31, 1961, 1,984 claims amounting to $1,356,196 
had been paid under the guarantee since the inception of the Act, representing a net loss 
ratio of less than one-tenth of one per cent after recoveries have been taken into account. 


By the end of 1961, $928,088,913 or 82.7 p.c. of the total loans made had been repaid. 


The position at that time was as follows:— 
P.C. of 


, Loans 
Period . Total Loans 
Outstanding Outstanding 
$ 

1945-48 449 0.01 
1948-51 59,781 0.05 
1951-53 306, 895 0.17 
1953-56 1,336,139 0.60 
1956-59 13, 902,386 5.82 
1959-62 (current period) 178 , 234, 964 60.70 
193, 840, 614 17.30 


3.—Loans Made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Purpose and Province, 
1960 and 1961, with Cumulative Totals from 1945 


I 
if 
| 
| 


Cumulative Totals | 
1960 1961 1945-61 
Purpose and Province } 
Loans Amount Loans Amount Loans Amount 
No. $ No. $ No. s ¥ 
Purpose } 
Purchase of agricultural implements....... 52,811 | 79,942,352 50,483 | 76,486,097 || 779,482 | 943,550,919 | 
Construction, repair or alterations of, or } 
making additions to any buildings or / 
StnUGtUre OMaArtier ice. seineei silts inels 5,196 | 10,064,430 7,080 | 15,410,464 59,341 | 90,606,743 | 
Purchase of livestock...............++00+5 7,744 | 9,624,919 9,547 | 12,675,959 62,416 | 64,054,750 | 
Works for the improvement or develop- : 
ment of a farm designated in the regula- 
LAC: Ne aOR Te OO DO Ore Aah ACAD OF 1,558 | 1,312,991 2,545 | 2,234,332 24,240 | 16,753,281 if 
Inrigation systems :ciions-t ids oe ace piel et 152 277,889 242 466, 494 829 1,471,781 
Purchase and installation of agricultural 
equipment or a farm electric system 
and the alteration and improvement of } 
a farm electric systeM...........-00+00 404 470,996 499 664, 033 5,539 4,192,744 
Erection or construction of fencing or 
works for drainage on a farm.........++- 176 162,169 219 209,786 1,627 1,299, 369 
Totals geidh codes chr soe 68,041 | 101,855,746 70,615 | 108,147,165 || 933,474 |1,121,929,027 
Province 
Newfoundland....6 A. act een ated) ome 49 73,567 52 96, 422 489 667, 656, 
Prince Edward Island 5... ecj)sism.cieisinin +g ye 1,127 | 1,407,752 1,070 | 1,412,121 14,269 | 14,493,851, 
INGVAISGotiay, RRMA e ie LGR gL BANA. ; 644 858, 137 749 | 1,072,111 |} 10,345} 10,599,893) 
INew Brumewicks,...cnadaitepisie iss rsttteemee 654 1,022,908 672 1,086,611 8,791 10,351,365 
(AIG Oem ae taHae cacrrd 6 Homan ht oC On tienes 8,450 | 13,019,863 11,126 | 18,101,149 101,653-| 130,679,421) 
Ontario tea or icesidaside per aiskeri ceeiiee he 11,881 | 18,737,174 13,851 | 22,902,035 147,405 | 185,887,329 
Manitoba. statise tated iorcraatiscrnanoleiarers 7,519 | 11,010,932 6, 650 9,545,129 110,030 | 125,672,966 
Saskatchewan. scan cece sven cele stcg weuere a 19,242 | 28,222,359 15,302 | 21,302,293 262,945 315, 237,508 
Alper tay. tis Sel ar Biaaterteteiniere Pace vleters 'ajetaiphe 16,717 | 24,637,398 18,951 | 28,519,693 250,705 | 295,172,192 
British Colum Diaictesy. eueiiileceis Casine’> ssiets 1,758 | 2,865,656 2,192 | 4,109,601 26,842 | 33,167,347 


mo 
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Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act.—This Act, which came into force on 
Nov. 25, 1957, provides for an advance payment to producers for threshed grain (wheat, 
oats and barley) in storage other than in an elevator and prior to delivery to the Canadian 
Wheat Board, exclusive of grain deliverable under a unit quota. Advance payments of 
50 cents per bu. of wheat, 20 cents per bu. of oats and 35 cents per bu. of barley are made, 
subject to certain restrictions as to quota and acreage. Maximum advance payment per 
application is $3,000. At Dec. 31, 1961, the following advance payments had been made:— 


Period Applications, Total Bake 
No. $ $ 
Waptietoav=Jnly, 31 1958 000... acon eee te, 50, 412 35, 203, 467 698 
Auge, 1958—Iuly 3151950"... oe oe 45,341 34, 369, 653 758 
Ang vit 1O50——July. shiel 06008 cel). Se tyne ce. beets 50, 047 88,492, 505 769 
Ge sus 3), (si... 76,089 63.912, 550 839 
Ani G6 1-—Tuliy8) 1962s eek eh kiak ike cake 22,342 16, 656, 713 745 
PGi OEP Dea 2Rl 062. scr turtanvectany corcey ce oe 36,789 277764, 402 754 


Repayment is effected by deducting 50 p.c. of the initial payment for all grain delivered 
subsequent to the loan, other than for grain delivered under a unit quota. The amounts 
deducted are paid to the Board until the producer has discharged his advance. At Dec. 31; 
1962, refunds had been made as follows:— 


Total 
. Total Percentage 
Period Advance 
Refunded Ouran Refunded 
$ $ 

Aug. 1, 1957—July 31, 1958 35, 197, 943 5,524 99.9 
Aug. 1, 1958—July 31, 1959... 34,358, 066 11,587 99.9 
Aug. 1, 1959—July 31, 1960... 38, 473, 908 18,597 99.9 
Aug. 1, 1960—July 31, 1961... 63, 784, 910 127,640 99.8 
Aug. 1, 1961—July 31, 1962 16, 156, 093 500, 620 96.9 
Aug. 1, 1962—Dec. 28, 1962 11, 586, 868 16,177,534 41.7 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, passed in 1939, 
provides for direct money payments by the Federal Government on an acreage-and-yield 
basis to farmers in areas of low crop yield in the Prairie Provinces and in the Peace River 
area of British Columbia. Its purpose is to assist in dealing with a relief problem which 
the provinces and municipalities cannot do alone and to enable the farmers to put in a 
crop the following year. Payments for the 1961 crop, as at July 31, 1962, totalled 
$53,988,705; total payments made under the Act since 1939 amounted to $314,829,673. 

Payments are made from the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund to which farmers 
contribute 1 p.c. of the value of all sales of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed. 

_ The additional funds required are provided from the federal treasury. The total collected 
through the l-p.c. levy in 1961 was $6,839,498. The total amount collected since 1939 
was $139,092,707. 

The average yield of wheat in a township or block of sections is the basis on which 
Payments are made. If the average yield is eight bushels per acre or less, all farmers 

within that area receive payments except those on the sections having a yield of 12 or more 
bushels per acre. The smallest isolated block eligible for payment is one third of a town- 
“ship (12 sections), provided such block is rectangular in shape. A block as small as one 
section within an ineligible township is eligible for payment if a side lies along the boundary 
of an eligible township. 

If an area consisting of one third or more of the cultivated lands in any six or more 
adjoining sections could not be seeded or summerfallowed because of flooding or other 
ea causes beyond the control of the farmers, such area is eligible for award at $4 per 
Acre on one half of the cultivated acreage of each farmer. Only those farmers who make 


| 
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their homes and are ordinarily resident in the spring wheat area are eligible for award and 
no award can be made with respect to more than 200 acres of the cultivated land of a 


farmer. 

There are three categories of payments: (1) if the average yield of wheat for the 
township or block of sections, excluding those sections having a yield of 12 or more bushels 
per acre, is more than five and not more than eight bushels per acre, the payment is $2 per 
acre on one half of the total cultivated acreage of the farmer; (2) if the average yield of 
wheat for the township or block of sections, excluding those sections having a yield of 12 | 
or more bushels per acre, is more than three and not more than five bushels per acre, the 
payment is $3 per acre on one half of the total cultivated acreage of the farmer; (3) if the 
average yield of wheat for the township or block of sections, excluding those sections having 
a yield of 12 or more bushels per acre, is three bushels or less per acre, the payment is 
$4 per acre on one half of the total cultivated acreage of the farmer. 

In the zero-to-five-bushel categories the minimum payment is $200, although a farm 
must have at least 25 acres under cultivation other than land that is seeded to grass, or be | 
in the development stage, to qualify for this minimum award. 


The Crop Insurance Act.—To assist in making the benefits of insurance protection 
on crops available in all provinces, the Crop Insurance Act was passed in 1959. This Act. 
does not set up any specific insurance scheme but rather permits the Federal Government 
to assist the provinces to do so by making direct contributions toward the cost of providing | 
crop insurance. The initiative for establishing schemes to meet their own regional re- 
quirements rests with the provinces. Schemes may be organized on the basis of specific | 
crops or areas within the provinces and agreements between the provinces and the Federal 
Government set out the terms of insurance coverage. 

Contributions from the federal treasury are limited to 50 p.c. of the administrative 
costs incurred by a province and 20 p.c. of the amount of premiums paid in any year. In. 
addition, the Federal Government may make loans to any province equal to 75 p.c. of 
the amount by which indemnities required to be paid under policies of insurance exceed. 
the aggregate of: the premium receipts for that year; the reserve for the payment of in-| 
demnities; and $200,000. Those farmers who take advantage of an insurance scheme set. 
up under the Act are not eligible for any payments under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 
nor are they required to pay the 1-p.c. levy on grain sales as provided for under that Act. 

As at Dec. 31, 1962, three provinces—Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Prince Edward 
Island—had passed crop insurance legislation. Manitoba operated a test area scheme 
in 1960, 1961 and 1962; in 1962 some 4,500 farmers in the province purchased insurance 
with a total liability of $10,000,000. Saskatchewan operated a test scheme in 1961 and 
1962; in 1962, 1,350 farmers participated in the scheme and provision was made for the 
Provincial Crop Insurance Board to accept liability for $5,000,000 coverage in 1963. 
Prince Edward Island operated an insurance scheme for potato crops in 1962 and planned 
to extend the scheme in 1963 to provide coverage for grain crops. | 


The Agricultural Stabilization Act.*—The Agricultural Stabilization Act (8C 
1958, c. 22, proclaimed Mar. 3, 1958) established the Agricultural Stabilization Board 
which is empowered to stabilize the prices of agricultural products in order to assist the 
agricultural industry in realizing fair returns for its labour and investment, and to maintair 
a fair relationship between prices received by farmers and the costs of goods and servicer 
that they buy. 

The. Act provides that, for each production year, the Board must support the pric; 
of nine named or mandatory commodities (cattle, hogs and sheep; butter, cheese and eggs’ 
and wheat, oats and barley produced outside the prairie areas as defined in the Canadiar 
Wheat Board Act) at not less than 80 p.c. of the previous ten-year average market, 0! 
base, price. Other commodities may be supported at such percentage of the base prici 


* This Act repealed the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944. 
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as may be approved by the Governor in Council. The Board may stabilize the price 
of any product in one or more of three ways: by an offer-to-purchase; by a deficiency pay- 
ment; or by making such payment for the benefit of producers as may be authorized. 


The price stabilization program in stabilizing prices of certain commodities by means 
of deficiency payments has been useful in assisting the agriculture industry to make 
production adjustments from a position of excessive supply to one of more normal relation- 
ship between supply and demand. Examples of this are hogs and eggs. The institution 
of limited deficiency payments by the Board assisted in a necessary adjustment of produc- 
tion in a relatively short time. During the period of adjustment the Board guaranteed a 
minimum average return to producers for a limited quantity of product. 

The Agricultural Stabilization Board has available a revolving fund of $250,000,000. 
Any losses incurred through the Board’s operations are made up by Parliamentary appro- 
priations and any surplus is paid back to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Assisting 
the Board in its operations is an Advisory Committee named by the Minister of Agriculture 
and composed of farmers or representatives of farm organizations. 


The Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act.—This Act, introduced 
in 1961, is an important element in national agricultural policy and national resources 
management policy. It is designed to increase income in the rural areas of Canada and 
promote better land use and soil and water conservation. The Act authorizes the Federal 
Government to enter into agreements with provincial governments for the joint under- 
taking of: (1) projects for the alternative use of lands classified as marginal or of low 
productivity; (2) projects for the development of income and employment opportunities 
for rural agricultural areas; and (3) projects for the development and conservation of 
soil and water resources of Canada. 


The alternative uses of land contemplated for lands unsuitable for profitable cultiva- 
tion include programs for tree planting and farm woodlot management, grassing and 
pasturage, and recreational uses of various types, including public shooting areas and wild- 
life management areas. The program envisages the creation of new income opportunities 
for people in rural areas through the use of the rural development concept. It is proposed 
that studies be conducted of the economic development factors in local areas, and com- 
mittees of local people will be involved in proposed development plans for their areas. 
Through the development plan, government assistance will be focused on helping local 


_ people to develop new and expanded income opportunities. 


The conservation of soil and water resources for agricultural purposes, the third major 


_ objective of the legislation, is not new. For years, activities under the Prairie Farm 


Rehabilitation Act and the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act have been directed 


toward this end but these are regional undertakings. Under the Agricultural Rehabilita- 


tion and Development Act, soil and water conservation as an aid to agriculture will be 
extended to cover the whole country so that it will be possible for agriculture throughout 


| Canada to enjoy the benefits of federal assistance on resource conservation. 


The Act also authorizes the Federal Government to carry on broad-scale research 


| and it is proposed to conduct basic research on national land-use needs and rural adjust- 


/ment trends. Toward the end of 1961, a Director of the Act was appointed and dis- 


| cussions were held with all the provinces on projects and programs leading to federal- 


provincial agreements. 

By October 1962, the general ARDA agreement had been signed by all ten provinces 
and by mid-1963, with ARDA in its first full season of operation, 163 projects were under 
/ way in rural areas across the country, at a total cost of about $7,000,000. An example 

of the type of project launched is a detailed land-use survey in Newfoundland. At present, 
arable land is too scarce to supply local demands for vegetables and the survey will provide 
an inventory of available farm and garden land. Other ARDA projects include: a com- 
\Munity pasture at Wanham, Alta.; a major research program in Saskatchewan to discover 


be 
sound principles for broad rural development programs; a rural development research 
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program in Manitoba’s interlake region; research around Burlington, Ont., on the problem 
of urban expansion in farming regions; stream development projects in Quebec for land 
reclamation and a scheme for setting up an experimental maple grove to demonstrate 
syrup and sugar production techniques; advisory services for woodlot management in 
New Brunswick and a resettlement project in the Bay of Chaleur area; a large program 
of surface ditching, land clearing and rural pond construction in Nova Scotia; and develop- - 
ment of recreational areas on submarginal land in Prince Edward Island. Discussions 
were being held with British Columbia officials on a number of soil and water conservation 
projects for flood control and land reclamation in river valleys. 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments in Relation to Agriculture* | 


Subsection 1.—A¢gricultural Services 


Newfoundland.—Government agricultural services in Newfoundland are operated 
by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources. 
The Division is in charge of a Director who is assisted by a staff of 21 officers. For purposes | 
of administration, the province is divided into nine districts. A fieldman with permanent | 
headquarters is located in each district except Labrador, where the officer is resident for 
the summer only. Officers in charge of different phases of agricultural development visit | 
each district on assignments from the St. John’s office. 

Departmental policies in support of the agricultural industry include: a bonus of 
$125 an acre on land cleared by privately owned equipment; the distribution of ground | 
limestone at a subsidized rate; the payment of bonuses on purebred sires; and financial 
assistance to agricultural societies, marketing organizations and exhibition committees. 
An inspection service is provided for poultry products, vegetables and blueberries, pro-) 
duction of the latter being encouraged by the burning of suitable berry areas and the) 
improvement of roads and trails leading to them. Small fruit development is promoted 
through the distribution of quality foundation stock. | 

Every encouragement is given to the production of livestock. An experimental 
sheep flock is maintained. Poultry and beef production have increased with favourable. 
marketing conditions and with departmental assistance and loans under the Provincial) 
Farm Development Loan Act. A veterinary supervises the health of animals program 
and the joint federal-provincial project for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. | 

The Agricultural Division co-operates with the Department of Education in furthering 
the 4-H Club movement in the province and accepts responsibility for all projects per- 


taining to agriculture. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
} 
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Prince Edward Island.—The activities of the provincial Department of Agriculture 
are suggested by its staff which includes, in addition to the Minister and Deputy Minister, 
a Dairy Superintendent and Assistant, two Check Testers, three Dairy Herd Improvement) 
Promoters, a Director of Veterinary Services and ten subsidized practising veterinarians, 
a Livestock Director, a Marketing Director, a Horticulturist, a Soil Analysis Assistant, 
a Poultry Fieldman, an Economist, two Agronomists, a Director of 4-H Clubs, three 
Agricultural Representatives, a Nursery Supervisor, and a Director, an Assistant Director 


and two Extension Workers of Women’s Institutes. 


Nova Scotia.—The Department of Agriculture and Marketing endeavours to “help 
the people to help themselves” through strengthening member interest in such organizations 
as the Nova Scotia Federation of Agriculture, the Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Association; 
various agricultural co-operative organizations, credit unions and producer organizations 
The Department is assisted by the Nova Scotia Advisory Committee on Agricultura: 
Services which has been established to promote agricultural policies and projects of the 


{ 
{ 
| 
* Information supplied by the agricultural authorities of the various provinces, | 
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federal and provincial Departments of Agriculture. The Committee meets quarterly 
to determine how the work of these Departments may be co-ordinated and directed 
through integrated agricultural policies and with minimum duplication of services. 


New Brunswick.—Provincial government agricultural policy in New Brunswick is 
directed by the Department of Agriculture. The Department is headed by the Minister 
of Agriculture who is assisted by a Deputy Minister and the Directors of the following 
Branches: extension, livestock, dairy, veterinary, poultry, horticulture, field husbandry, 
potato and plant protection, agricultural engineering, home economics, credit union and 
co-operative, and agricultural education. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Department of Agriculture and Colonization comprises seven 
large services: production and marketing; farm management; research, education and 
information; rural engineering; colonization; administration; and rural planning (ARDA). 
Hach service has divisions and sections, each dealing with particular problems. 

In addition, various special organizations are under the jurisdiction of the Department: 
the Agricultural Marketing Board, the Farm Credit Bureau, the Rural Electrification 
Bureau, the Veterinary Science School, the Quebec Sugar Refining (St. Hilaire), the 
Deschambault Farm School, the Artificial Insemination Centre for Cattle (St. Hyacinthe), 
the Provincial Dairy School (St. Hyacinthe), the Dairy Industry Commission and the 
Agricultural Research Council. The latter is an advisory body composed of representatives 
of the agricultural institutions, of the federal and provincial Departments of Agriculture 
and of agricultural organizations. It does not operate laboratories but promotes research 
in all fields of agriculture through grants paid to agricultural faculties in the province; 
such research projects are supervised by university personnel. The Council also conducts 
a program of bursaries to induce graduates in scientific agriculture to pursue specialized 
studies. The findings of research projects sponsored by the Department are published 
in Recherches agronomiques. 

The agricultural co-operative movement is very extensive in Quebec: 467 co-operatives 
have 70,769 members, 87 agricultural societies have 28,078 members, and 369 agricultural 
clubs have 17,247 members; 754 farm women’s clubs have a total membership of 40,000 
women and young girls; and there are 145 young farmers’ clubs with a membership of 
3,300 boys and 1,315 girls. 

Every year a competition is held for the Agricultural Merit Order to ascertain the 
personal merit of the farmers who have most distinguished themselves in the agricultural 
field and can serve as examples. The annual competition is held successively in the five 
regions into which the province is divided. Each contest lasts five years and covers the 
various farm enterprises of the competitor. County Farm Improvement Contests have 
also been held for 30 years at the county and parish level; they tend to promote better 
methods of culture and farm management and to increase farm income. By early 1963, 
8,500 farmers had benefited from them. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture provides financial assistance and 
administrative services through its Head Office, 11 branches and two Experimental Farms, 
and through research and extension work conducted under the direction of the Ontario 
Research Institute as well as that under way at the Ontario Agricultural College, the 

Ontario Veterinary College, Macdonald Institute, Western Ontario Agricultural School, 
Kemptville Agricultural School and the Horticultural Experiment Station. 

| The administration of the Department is under the supervision of a Deputy Minister 
\ with the assistance of two Assistant Deputy Ministers. The Ontario Agricultural College, 
‘the Ontario Veterinary College and Macdonald Institute (the Federated Colleges of 
Ontario) report to the Minister and Deputy Minister. The Research Institute is the 
responsibility of the Director of Research who, in turn, reports to the Deputy Minister. 
| During 1962 a new office was established to develop programs under the Agricultural 
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Rehabilitation and Development Act of Canada. The Department is charged with the 
supervision of the agricultural schools, the Ontario Telephone Service Commission, the 
Accounts Branch and Personnel. 

The Marketing Division is responsible for the administration of the Co-operatives 
Branch, the Dairy Branch, the Market Development Branch, the Farm Products Inspec- 
tion Service and the Farm Labour Committee. The services of the Co-operatives Branch 
are designed to encourage and assist co-operatives to operate sound and successful 
businesses under the control of their members; it also administers the Co-operatives Loans _ 
Act. The Dairy Branch provides an inspection, instruction and supervision service to | 
all dairy factories and promotes the production of clean milk on farms. The Milk Industry | 
Board of Ontario, functioning under the authority of the Milk Industry Act, regulates | 
and supervises the marketing of milk and cream. The Market Development Branch | 
seeks to widen markets for Ontario farm products both domestically and abroad. 


The Division of Production and Extension administers the Extension Branch, Live 
Stock Branch, Farm Economics and Statistics Branch, Agricultural and Horticultural | 
Societies Branch, Demonstration Farms, and the Field Crops Branch. Through a staff | 
of Agricultural Representatives, one of whom is located in each county and district, the | 
Extension Branch carries on an educational and extension service, and gives leadership to 
4-H Club work and to the Ontario Junior Farmers’ Association. It also provides assistance 
to farmers and settlers in northern Ontario in connection with land clearing and breaking | 
and improvement of farms and livestock. The Home Economics Service, which is part | 
of the Extension Branch, gives leadership to organized activities of rural women. The | 
Live Stock Branch promotes livestock improvement policies with particular attention to _ 
the health of animals, gives support to purebred livestock associations, licenses artificial — 
insemination centres, community sales, wool warehousemen and egg grading stations. The 
Farm Economics and Statistics Branch carries on research in farm business including 
cost analysis, marketing and land use; in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of | 
Statistics it gathers and publishes statistics of agricultural production. The Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies Branch provides assistance to agricultural and horticultural | 
fairs and exhibitions, ploughing matches and other competitions and administers the Com-_ 
munity Centres Act. Demonstration Farms in northern Ontario, one at New Liskeard | 
and another at Sault Ste. Marie, are operated for the demonstration of methods adaptable | 
to the area concerned, present emphasis being on beef cattle production. The Field Crops | 
Branch assists in the development of good cultural practices, promotes the use of improved 
strains of seed and works for the improvement of pastures; it also administers the Weed 
Control Act. 

The Research Institute co-ordinates all research activities of the province’s agricul- 
tural schools and colleges in addition to developing a thorough research program in the 
interests of agriculture and industry associated with agriculture. | 


Manitoba.—The Department of Agriculture and Conservation serves Manitoba 
through the following branches: agricultural extension; livestock; dairy; soils, crops and 
weeds administration; agricultural publications, statistics and radio and information | 
service; co-operative services; the provincial veterinary laboratory; and water control 
and conservation. 

The Extension Service deals with agricultural economics, horticulture, poultry, 
agricultural engineering, entomology and beekeeping, 4-H Clubs and women’s work, and 
has specialists devoting attention to these subjects. Meetings, field days, and short | 
courses are held. Thirty-seven agricultural representatives and six assistants are located | 
in 35 offices in the province, each serving from one to five municipalities; 14 home economists | 
serve designated areas. 4 

The Live Stock Branch administers the Animal Husbandry Act, develops and adminis- 
ters policies that encourage the improvement and production of livestock, and works: 
in close co-operation with the Veterinary Laboratory Service and the federal Health of 


Animals Division in the control of livestock diseases. 


\ 
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The Dairy Branch administers the Dairy Act, supervises the grading of cream, 
inspects creameries and cheese factories, gives instruction in cheese and butter making, 
issues licences to makers of dairy products and to cream graders and conducts a dairy- 
cost study among milk producers. Extension activities include addressing meetings and 
preparing articles and leaflets on dairy farm problems. 

The Soils and Crops Branch encourages the development, production and improvement 
of cereal, forage and special crops, and promotes proper land use through soil conservation 
programs. Also, weed control is co-ordinated through administration of the Noxious 
Weeds Act. The Branch develops and administers policies that encourage good field crop 
husbandry, soil conservation and weed control, and co-operates with other agencies toward 
this end. 

The Agricultural Publications and Statistics Branch publishes and distributes annually 
approximately 125,000 bulletins, circulars, posters, leaflets, etc. It provides the public 
with agricultural statistics relating to Manitoba agriculture, and maintains an information 
service which uses the media of the press, radio and TY. 

The Co-operative Services Branch takes care of the registration and supervision of 
co-operatives and credit unions and the administration of the Acts governing them. It 
also collects and compiles statistics on co-operative activity throughout the province. 


The Veterinary Laboratory operates a diagnostic laboratory for animal diseases, 
the services of which are available to veterinarians and livestock owners. 


The Water Control and Conservation Branch administers, through the Water Rights 
and the Water Power Acts, the water resources of the province and all works in connection 
with the control and utilization of those resources. Through the Departmental Act and 
other associated statutes, provision is made for the construction of works to control and 
use water, and to provide technical and financial assistance to local governments for 
the construction, maintenance, and operation of such works. Under the direction of the 
director and chief engineer, the Floodway Division is responsible for co-ordinating all 
matters in respect to design and construction of the proposed Red River Floodway. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is organized in the 
following branches and services. 


The Secretary of Statistics collects data on crop conditions, production, marketings 
and income. Farm information is dispensed daily over private radio stations, over TV 
stations and to the press by the Radio and Information Division. The Agricultural 
Representative Service has a technical staff comprising a director, an assistant director, 

40 agricultural representatives and three assistants, four area supervisors, five farm 
management specialists and one audio-visual aids supervisor. This extension field staff 
serves all branches of the Department as well as the other agencies operating within the 
Co-operative Agricultural Extension Program. Agricultural representatives are active in 
all federal, provincial and university farm services; they work through Agricultural Con- 
servation and Improvement Committees in each rural municipality and local improvement 
district to supply the farmer with scientific and practical information. District Boards 
_with representatives from each Committee assist the agricultural representative in planning 
and developing a district agricultural improvement program. Through an Earned Assistant 
Program, the Department pays one half the cost of local group development projects. 
In farm labour matters, co-operation is maintained with the federal Department of Labour 
and the National Employment Service in directing annual movements of farm labour in 
and out of the province. 


__ The Animal Industry Branch employs livestock specialists who provide technical 
‘information through Agricultural Representatives, press, radio and directly to producers 
and who administer the ROP program for beef cattle. For administrative purposes, the 
Branch has four divisions: the Dairy Division administers dairy herd improvement pro- 
grams, assists producers with management and production problems, inspects and licenses 
idairy manufacturing and frozen-food locker plants, and administers dairy, locker plant 
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and margarine legislation; the Livestock Division encourages the use of suitable animals 
for breeding purposes by the establishment of purebred sire areas and by assistance in 
the purchase and distribution of bulls, boars and rams, and registers brands, licenses | 
livestock dealers and agents and promotes programs on insect control, feeding and manage- 
ment; the Poultry Division maintains poultry and turkey testing and banding services 
under Saskatchewan Hatchery Supply Flock Policies, licenses produce dealers and poultry 
buyers, hatcheries and hatchery agents, assists with poultry shows and field days, and | 
otherwise promotes flock improvement; the Veterinary Division assists students in veter- 
inary science under a scholarship plan, administers the Veterinary Service District Act 
and the calfhood vaccination program, provides a laboratory service for the livestock and 
poultry industries and co-operates with Federal Government officials and local veterinarians 
in disease prevention and control. 

The Conservation and Development Branch provides engineering services for irrigation 
development, usually in co-operation with the Federal Government, and for drainage 
programs and projects. Reclamation of land by drainage, development of misused land | 
and under-utilized land, and construction of provincial community pastures all come within | 
its jurisdiction. The Branch provides engineering assistance to conservation and devel- | 
opment areas, water users’ districts, and irrigation districts in connection with water 
control projects. The Water Rights Division of the Branch is responsible for the adminis- | 
tration of the ground and surface water of the province and provides for regulated use | 
of water for domestic, municipal, industrial, irrigation, water power, recreation, wildlife | 
and other purposes. | 

The Lands Branch administers Crown and Land Utilization Board lands, except | 
forest reserves and parks in the settled area of the province; classifies it according to_ 
the use for which it is best suited; disposes of such lands under long-term leases; secures | 
land control for land utilization projects; supervises new settlement projects; pays for, 
clearing and breaking by farmers on provincial leases; and operates provincial community 
pastures. Cultivated Crown lands may be purchased by lessees. | 

The Plant Industry Branch organizes and administers programs for crop improvement) 
and crop protection, and advises on seed and crop improvement, soil conservation, horti- 
cultural problems, and weed and pest control. The improvement of grassland is promoted | 
through a forage crop program. The Seed Plant Division carries on custom cleaning of) 
forage seeds and registered cereals. The Apiary Division advises on beekeeping and 
honey production and conducts continuous inspection. 

The Agricultural Machinery Administration carries out detailed tests on agricultural) 
machines being sold in Saskatchewan to evaluate their structural and functional per- 
formance; results are made available to the public. The Administration is also responsible 
for the inspection and licensing of farm implement vendors within the province. Investi- 
gations are made into complaints arising out of machinery purchase and use with a view 
to equitable settlement without the necessity of litigation. Further services direct to the 
public are provided through an agricultural machinery extension program. | 

The Family Farm Improvement Branch assists farmers by providing technical services, 
materials, construction services, and financial assistance with farmstead development. 
The Branch specializes in such farmstead problems as buildings, water and sewage works, 


household problems, and materials handling. | 
| 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department of Agriculture is organized in the follexaa 
branches and services. 

The Field Crops Branch administers programs and policies relating to crop improvee 
ment, soil conservation and weed control, crop protection and pest control, horticulture 
and apiculture. Agricultural Service Boards have been organized in municipal districts 
to assist with agricultural programs, and the Department of Agriculture is represented on 
each Board. 
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The Live Stock Branch aids in maintaining the quality of herds and flocks by assisting 
farmers in securing purebred herd sires and assists artificial breeding associations in the 
breeding of dairy cattle. The Branch also supervises livestock feeder associations and 
administers legislation relating to stock inspection, brands, domestic animals and the sale 
of horned cattle. 

The Dairy Branch administers the Dairymen’s Act and the Frozen Food Locker Act. 
Grading and purchasing of raw produce by all dairy plants are under regulation, as are 
standards of construction, manufacture, processing, sanitation, and temperature control 
for dairies and frozen-food lockers. A regular cow-testing service is available to dairy 
producers and the Branch laboratory conducts chemical and bacteriological analyses 
needed for industrial directives. Yearly cost studies and dairy farm management services 
are in operation in the principal milk-producing areas. 

The Poultry Branch carries on programs for the improvement of poultry husbandry 
and supervises flock approval for the control of pullorum disease. The Branch issues 
hatchery, wholesale, first receiver and trucker licences for the handling of poultry products. 

The Veterinary Services Branch provides scientific diagnoses of livestock and poultry 
diseases through its laboratory; conducts investigations of disease conditions; lectures in 
veterinary science at the University of Alberta, Schools of Agriculture, and many meetings; 
and promotes government policies aimed at reducing losses throughout the province. 

The Agricultural Extension Service operates 44 offices and employs the services of 
61 district agriculturists and 21 district home economists. The district agriculturists 
assist farmers with their problems and advance departmental policies designed to improve 
the standard of agricultural practices. The district home economists provide a similar 
service for farm women. Bulletins are prepared dealing with agricultural and home 
economics topics. The Branch is responsible for the supervision of agricultural societies 
and, in co-operation with the federal Department of Labour, is concerned with recruitment 

_and placement of farm labour. 
The Fur Farms Branch administers the licensing and exporting of live animals and 
pelts, and assists fur farmers in care, management and stock improvement; the Radio and 
Information Branch conducts five broadcasts a week over seven radio stations and issues 
_ weekly bulletins to press and radio; the Water Resources Branch deals with water rights, 
_ drainage, irrigation, and water power development; the Lands and Forests Utilization 
_ Committee (composed of representatives from the Department of Lands and Forests, 
| Power Commission, Department of Municipal Affairs, University of Alberta and Depart- 

ment of Agriculture) deals with the proper use of submarginal agricultural land; and 
| the Farm Economics Branch, formed Jan. 1, 1961, studies various economic farm problems 
_ and advises farmers on management techniques. 


Credit is made available to young farmers for the purchase of farm lands under the 
Farm Purchase Credit Act and the Farm Home Improvement Act. Schools of Agri- 
' culture and Home Economies are operated at Olds, Fairview and Vermilion (see p. 432). 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture has four main branches. The 
| Administrative Branch is responsible for the general direction of agricultural policies, 
_the administration of legislation affecting agriculture and the compilation of reports and 
publications. This Branch also maintains direct supervision of the Field Crops, Soil 
Survey, Plant Pathology, Entomology, Apiary, Markets and Statistics, Farmers’ Institutes 
and Women’s Institutes Branches. 


: The Livestock Branch engages in the promotion and supervision of the livestock 
‘industry and provides veterinary services affecting disease control regulations; its work 
also includes supervision of stock brands, inspection of dairy and fur farm premises, and 
inspection of beef grading. In addition, the Branch supervises the operations of the 
Dairy Branch in the inspection of commercial dairy premises. Officials are stationed at 
11 centres throughout the province. 
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The Horticulture Branch supervises fruit, vegetable and seed production, and provides 
advice on plant diseases and insect pest control. The Branch maintains field offices at | 
10 points in the southerly section of the province. | 

The Agricultural Development and Extension Branch offers general information 
services to farmers through 19 offices which cover all major farming districts. In addition, 
this Branch provides agricultural engineering service, supervision of the government land- 
clearing program and farm labour services, and promotes junior club projects. The Poultry) 
Branch offers extension services to the poultry industry. | 


Subsection 2.—Aégricultural Colleges and Schools 


All provinces provide facilities or assistance for training in agricultural science at, 
university level. The colleges and schools are administered by either the Department of) 
Agriculture or the Department of Education of the respective province. 


Newfoundland.—There are no agricultural colleges in the province but the Agri-| 
culture Division of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources provides a number 
of scholarships annually for young men to attend agricultural colleges in other provinces. | 


Prince Edward Island.—A two-year course in scientific agriculture offered at. 
Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, prepares students for third year at Macdonald, 
College, Que. In the Vocational School, short courses provide knowledge and skill in 
agricultural pursuits and develop in the student a sense of the dignity and importance of} 
agriculture as a calling and an understanding of the value of the industry to the province. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Agricultural College at Truro offers two courses— 
the first two years of a degree course in agriculture and a two-year course in vocational, 
agriculture. The College assists in conducting short courses at various provincial centres, | 
supports Folk Schools and gives direction to 4-H Clubs, Women’s Institutes and other! 
junior and senior production and marketing organizations. Tuition is free for Canadian 


students. 


New Brunswick.—The three agricultural schools of New Brunswick are located at! 
Woodstock, St. Joseph and St. Basile, each offering a two-term agricultural course eX- 
tending over five months in the year. The curriculum includes training in all phases of 
agriculture, shop and general academic work. Ten-month home economics courses are 
also offered at Woodstock and St. Joseph. 1 


Quebec.—Laval University (at Quebec) and McGill University (Macdonald 
College at Ste. Anne de Bellevue) offer courses leading to a degree of Bachelor, Licentiate, 
Master or Doctor of Science in Agriculture and the Provincial Veterinary School (at 
St. Hyacinthe), affiliated with the University of Montreal, offers a course leading to a 
doctorate in veterinary medicine. Two agricultural technological institutes (at Ste. Anne 
de la Pocatitre and St. Hyacinthe), opened in 1962, give training in modern farming 
techniques and in the handling and processing of farm products. 

There are also 15 secondary agricultural schools located throughout the province, and 
five orphanages offer courses in agriculture. About 1,000 students, the great majority of 
whom are sons of farmers, attend these intermediate or regional schools of agriculture 
and 230 pupils follow practical agricultural courses in the orphanages. A farm is annexed 
to each school for practical training and specialists give instruction on the maple sugal 
industry, farm mechanics, co-operatives, plant protection, veterinary hygiene, aviculture 
marketing, silviculture, etc. School co-operatives and clubs are organized and directec 
by the pupils under supervision. Household training for the daughters of farmers anc 
settlers is given in nine of these schools. | 
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Ontario.—A two-year course at the Ontario Agricultural College (for the Associate 
Diploma in Agriculture) provides basic training for young persons interested in making 
agriculture their vocation. Study includes the application of science to agricultural 
practice and training for rural citizenship. A four-year course at the same institution 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture gives fundamental education in the 
science of agriculture. Sound training is provided for farming as a profession, for entrance 
into all agricultural services, industry and teaching, and for those who wish to proceed to 
graduate studies for master and doctorate degrees. Graduate courses are offered leading 
to the degree of Master of Science in Agriculture. Graduate students are enrolled in a 
department or departments of the Ontario Agricultural College conjointly with a depart- 
ment or departments of the University of Toronto for advanced courses of study and 
training in experimentation and scientific investigation. M.S.A. graduates may go into 
teaching, research or postgraduate study. 

Macdonald Institute offers two main courses in home economics for young women. 
The one-year course of practical training in the art and science of homemaking earns a 
diploma of merit but gives no professional standing. The four-year professional course 
leads to a Bachelor of Household Science degree granted by the University of Toronto. 
University matriculation standing (nine papers of grade 13) is necessary to enter the 
four-year course. At its completion, Food Administration Option graduates are eligible 
to work in the professional dietetic and food-service fields. These graduates and those 

of the Clothing and Textiles Option and the Home Management Option are finding 
increasing employment in many areas, notably in the education, extension, business and 
research fields. 

The Ontario Veterinary College offers a five-year course leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. In addition to its function as a teaching institution, 
the College is a research centre for animal diseases and provides free consultation services 
for veterinary surgeons in practice as well as extension services in the interests of the 
livestock industry. 


The Kemptville Agricultural School offers: a diploma course in agriculture comprised 
of two six-month terms, giving practical training in modern farming methods and com- 
munity leadership, and designed primarily for young people who wish to farm but serving 
also as a preparation for many other occupations closely connected with agriculture; a 
six-month advanced course in agricultural mechanics for diploma graduates in agriculture; 

_ a six-month homemaker course leading to a diploma in homemaking and qualification 
for positions in home economics fields; a diploma course comprised of two six-month terms 
for girls wishing to prepare for positions in food services, sewing centres, tourist services 
and other fields of home economics. In addition, a three-month course is given for dairy 
apprentices, leading to the Dairy School Diploma required for certified buttermakers, 
cheesemakers and operators of dairy manufacturing plants. A 450-acre farm and residence 
life are features of the Kemptville Agricultural School. 

The Western Ontario Agricultural School at Ridgetown offers a two-year diploma 
course (October to April), which gives practical training in modern farming methods 
and prepares young men to serve agriculture in allied occupations. The facilities comprise 
a group of modern buildings, including a residence and dining hall, modern classrooms, 
laboratories, and athletic facilities. There is a 425-acre farm with up-to-date equipment, 
much of which is used for student activity and for practical demonstrations. A full com- 
plement of livestock is maintained on this farm for carrying out the school program. 


| Manitoba.—The Faculty of Agriculture and Home Economics of the University of 
Manitoba offers degree courses in agriculture and home economics as well as a two-year, 
sub-collegiate diploma course in agriculture. Practical short courses in agriculture and 
» homemaking are also given at the Agricultural Extension Centre at Brandon. 


Saskatchewan.—The University of Saskatchewan offers a degree course in agricul- 
ture designed to meet the needs of those who intend to teach agriculture in secondary 
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schools or colleges, to engage in research extension or administrative work, or to farm. 
Specialization is possible with permission of the faculty. Provision is made for combined 
courses in agriculture and arts or commerce. Postgraduate courses are available. 

The Saskatchewan School of Agriculture offers a practical course intended to give 
sound training in farm practice and also to train young men in rural leadership. 

All courses leading to a degree in home economics require four years. The prescribed 
course of studies for the first two years is the same for all pupils but in the third and fourth 
years four types are offered: (1) for teachers, (2) for dietitians, (3) general, and (4) additional 
specializations. A combined course leading to a degree in arts and science and home 
economics requires at least five years. 


Alberta.—The University of Alberta offers a four-year degree course in agriculture 
to students with senior matriculation or its equivalent. Students may elect a general 
program or major in a wide range of special courses in the fields of animal science, economics, 
entomology, dairying, plant science, and soils. Graduate work at the master level is | 
offered in all departments and at the doctorate level in some. 

The Alberta Schools of Agriculture and Home Economics located at Olds, Vermilion 
and Fairview will, commencing in the autumn of 1963, plan new programs designed pri- 
marily for rural young people. To give greater flexibility and allow for specialization, | 
courses will be offered in terminal three-month sessions. Three sessions will be held at’ 
Olds and two at both Vermilion and Fairview. Students with grade 9 standing will 
require successful completion of four sessions. Those with 70 or more high school credits | 
can secure a diploma after three sessions. Boys can take general-specialized work in | 
agriculture and girls can choose commercial, general home economics (Vermilion only), 
and clothing or foods specialties at Olds and Fairview. | 

British Columbia.—The Faculty of Agriculture at the University of British Columbia | 
offers a four-year general degree course in agriculture and a five-year honours course. In | 
the honours course there are 15 fields in which a student may specialize. Work is also. 
offered by the Faculty of Agriculture in the Faculty of Graduate Studies through which | 
a student may proceed to the degrees of Master of Science in Agriculture and Master of | 
Science; in a limited number of fields, work is offered at the doctorate level. The Faculty | 
also offers a one-year or two-year diploma course in occupational agriculture, adaptable | 
to the needs of individual students. | 

In co-operation with various branches of the provincial Department of Agriculture 
and under the auspices of the University Extension Department, the Faculty of Agri-| 
culture also offers a number of short courses which vary in length from one or two days’ 
to several weeks. 


Section 3.—Land and Water Conservation* 


Subsection 1.—Federal Projects 


Federal participation in programs designed to aid in the conservation of Canada’s. 
land and water resources began before the turn of the present century. Starting in 1877, 
this included the work of the now disbanded Department of the Interior in the field of 
engineering survey and development of water resources in Western Canada; later, such 
programs included those conducted by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration in) 
the fields of soil and water conservation on the prairies, the work of the Marshlands Re-| 
clamation Service on the eastern seaboard, water development projects undertaken by the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources under the terms of the Canada. 
Water Conservation Assistance Act and, most recently, the broad and comprehensive 
resource development program for all of Canada envisaged under the new Agricultural) 


* Except as otherwise credited, this Section was prepared under the direction of S, C, Barry, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. i 
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Rehabilitation and Development Act (see p. 423). Over this period, many policies and 
projects were undertaken, varying widely in nature and scope but all having as their basic 
objective the better utilization of Canada’s land and water resources as a means of providing 
greater security and stability for Canadian agriculture. 

For the most part centred in Western Canada, this work has involved the introduction 
of systems of farming, land use and water supply that would provide greater economic 
security for the agricultural population on the prairies and, more recently, the development 
of larger and more comprehensive land utilization and water development schemes to 
serve entire agricultural districts and prairie communities. Cultural improvements have 
led to an almost completely new approach to the economics and practice of dry-land 
farming. Techniques in soil management and methods of making more efficient use of 
limited supplies of soil moisture have been developed and are in common use, helping 
materially to minimize the drought problems in certain areas. The provision of adequate 
farm water supplies for domestic, stockwatering and crop-growing purposes has also been 
of great advantage throughout the drought region; in particular, the provision, through 
irrigation, of assured feed supplies to carry livestock through the winter and through 
periodic dry periods has given much greater stability to the livestock industry and has 
encouraged agricultural diversification in the plains region. 


Other major projects bringing about adjustments in the pattern of land use on the 
prairies have been the permanent removal from cultivation of lands that have proven 
submarginal for cereal crop production, the fencing, regrassing and other improvement 
of such areas for community pasture purposes, and the resettlement and rehabilitation 
of farmers operating such lands, principally to irrigation projects. 


While such adjustments have been of considerable benefit to the agricultural economy 
in the prairie region, new and growing demands on Canada’s land and water resources, 
from agricultural and urban centres alike, have made necessary an entirely new and com- 

| prehensive approach to the resource development problem. This has included the con- 
struction of larger and more extensive multi-purpose water conservation schemes to 

support greater urban and industrial growth and to supply water for large-scale irrigation, 
etc. ; the implementation of appropriate alternative land-use projects to make more efficient 
utilization of Canada’s land resources; and the introduction of new and more imaginative 
programs in local rural development, designed to raise the general standard of living of 
people within such areas. In the light of these objectives, an increasing amount of attention 
has been directed recently by federal agencies to this type of development. 


Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 


The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act was passed by the Parliament of Canada in 
April 1935 to provide for the rehabilitation of drought and soil drifting areas in the 
Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. An initial appropriation of $4,750,000 
was made to cover the cost of rehabilitation activities for a period of five years, and an 
Advisory Committee was established by the Act to give leadership to the program. The 
Experimental Farms of the federal Department of Agriculture played an important role. 
As the PFRA developed, however, a separate administration was set up in Regina in 1936 
to direct water development, while the cultural improvement program continued under 
the direction of the Experimental Farms. Then, by amendment to the Act in 1937, PFRA 
‘was extended to include land utilization and resettlement. It was realized, however, that 
for the development of a sound agricultural economy on the prairies, more long-term 
Measures for rehabilitation would be necessary. In 1939, therefore, additional financial 
allocations were made and the five-year limitation to the PFRA was removed. 

The PFRA has completed its 28th year of operation and throughout these years a 
broad and varied program of rehabilitation has been conducted, A résumé of the current 
activities being carried out by PFRA follows. 
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Water Development.—Projects constructed under the water-development program 
under the supervision of the Water Development Services Branch are divided into two. 
categories according to size of project, number of people benefiting, and cost of construc- | 


tion: (1) individual and neighbour projects and (2) community projects. 


Individual and neighbour projects are works serving the needs of one or two farmers. 
and are generally in the form of small dams and dugouts that supply water for stockwatering 
and domestic use and/or for irrigation purposes. PFRA provides all engineering services | 
required to plan and design such projects and a portion of the construction costs. The 
rate of assistance paid on individual projects is based on yardage of earth moved and. 
amounts to seven cents per cubic yard up to a maximum of $250 for dugouts, $300 for | 
stockwatering dams and $600 for irrigation projects. Where two or more farmers pool | 
their water resources to build neighbour projects, assistance is paid up to a maximum of | 
$1,000. Responsibility for the actual construction is left to the farmer who either contracts) 
the work out or builds the project himself. Community projects utilize the waters of. 
well-defined watersheds and are built to serve the needs of groups of farmers. Hach project 
is justified on the basis of its individual merit and the major share of cost is borne by PFRA.. 


During the 28 years in which PFRA has been engaged in this work, the program has) 
resulted in the construction of more than 85,000 individual and neighbour projects and| 
approximately 900 community water-storage and development schemes. 


Major Projects.—While the immediate needs of farmers are being met by PFRA| 
under the water-development program, attention has been given recently to the construc- 
tion of larger irrigation and reclamation projects involving the development of many) 
thousands of acres of land. Such undertakings are in line with the long-range land-use 
plan to provide for expansion and stability in Canada’s growing economy. Of an estimated 
3,000,000 acres of potentially irrigable land in Western Canada, 1,500,000 acres have been 
developed or are in process of being developed. The construction of these large irrigation 
and reclamation works, which, because of their size or their location, are undertaken by 
agreement between the Federal Government and the provincial government concerned, is 
financed through special vote of Parliament. | 


St. Mary Project—To make available for irrigation a larger percentage of the water 
flowing through southern Alberta in the Waterton, Belly, St. Mary and Milk Rivers, a 
program to extend the original St. Mary Irrigation Project was undertaken jointly by the 
Government of Canada and the Province of Alberta. The Federal Government agreed 
to construct the main supply reservoirs and the connecting canals and the Province ol 
Alberta agreed to construct the irrigation distribution system. Construction of the St. 
Mary dam, key structure on the whole project, was finished in 1951. In 1958, the second 
phase, involving the diversion of the Belly River into the St. Mary Reservoir, was com, 
pleted. The third step, involving the diversion of the Waterton River into the St. Mary, 
Reservoir by way of the Belly River diversion, is under construction. The present storag¢ 
and distribution facilities extend irrigation to 296,000 acres of land in the St. Mary Project: 
With the addition of resources of the Waterton River, a further 214,000 acres will be 
brought under irrigation, making a total of 510,000 acres. 


Bow River Project.—The Bow River Irrigation Project, situated west of Medicine Ha’ 
in Alberta and having an irrigation potential of 240,000 acres, was taken over by th 
Federal Government from the Canada Land and Irrigation Company in 1951; the Com) 
pany had developed about 57,000 acres before financial difficulties caused suspension 0 
work, PFRA commenced the orderly rehabilitation of the project works and is proceedini 
with the development of the remainder of the area. The Federal Government is responsibl 
for settlement of the areas surrounding Vauxhall and Hays where farms have been providet 
for 436 settlers; 152 have now been established in the Hays district. 


South Saskatchewan River Development Project.—In July 1958 agreement was reache( 
between the Federal Government and the Province of Saskatchewan to start constructiol 


| 
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on the South Saskatchewan River Development Project, a large-scale multi-purpose water 
conservation development in south-central Saskatchewan being undertaken for the purpose 
of making better use of the water resources of the river through irrigation, river control, 
power development, urban water supply and recreation facilities. Control will be achieved 
by two dams, the major one on the South Saskatchewan River at a point approximately 
half-way between the towns of Outlook and Elbow and the other at the divide between 
the valleys of the South Saskatchewan and the Qu’Appelle Rivers. The two governments 
will share the cost of building the dams and all other works associated with the creation 
of the reservoir; 75 p.c. will be borne by the Federal Government and 25 p.c. by Saskatche- 
wan, the provincial share being not more than $25,000,000. 


The completed project will provide water for the irrigation of about 500,000 acres of 
land in central Saskatchewan on both sides of the South Saskatchewan River between 
the town of Elbow and the city of Saskatoon, and in the Qu’Appelle Valley extending 
east of Elbow to the Manitoba border. Power installations at the damsite will have a 
potential output of 475,000 kwh. The reservoir—140 miles long with a capacity of 
8,000,000 acre-feet of water—will be constructed at an estimated cost of $96,000,000. 
The main dam—210 feet high and of earth fill with an over-all length of 16,700 feet—will 
be the largest rolled-earth dam to be built in Canada and one of the largest of its kind in 
the world. 


Construction started in the autumn of 1958 and by July 31, 1963, 34 contracts, with 
a total value of $68,000,000, had been awarded. Of these, 28 were completed and total 
expenditures, including progress payments on contracts currently active, amounted to 


approximately $54,000,000. The latest activities have been associated mainly with the 


construction of the five river diversion tunnels and appurtenant works. In addition to 
paying 75 p.c. of the cost of construction of the dam, the Federal Government is supplying 
all engineering, administration and supervisory requirements. 


Saskatchewan River Reclamation Project.—The possibility of successfully reclaiming 
for agricultural purposes 1,500,000 acres of Saskatchewan River Delta land between 
Tobin Rapids in Saskatchewan and Cedar Lake in Manitoba has long been under con- 
sideration. As a result of an agreement made in early 1953 between the Government of 
Canada and the Manitoba Government, work was begun on the construction of flood 
control and drainage works to reclaim about 100,000 acres in one region of the project 


| referred to as the Pasquia Area, near The Pas. The Federal Government assumed the 
cost of building the main protective and drainage works and the provincial government 


assumed the cost of settlement, maintenance of works and internal drainage. One quarter 


of the reclaimed land will be used for the resettlement of farmers from drought areas and 


the remainder sold, with 75 p.c. of the proceeds going to the Federal Government as 
_ partial reimbursement of expenditure on the project. Construction was completed in 1960 


and the project has been officially transferred to the Province of Manitoba for internal 


' development and settlement. 


Northwest Escarpment and Interlake Reclamation Project.—Under the terms of an 
agreement between the Governments of Canada and Manitoba, mutually acceptable 
projects for flood control and land reclamation within the Northwest Escarpment and 
Interlake regions of Manitoba may be undertaken on a cost-sharing basis, with PFRA 
providing engineering services as required. Initially, projects under this agreement in- 
\cluded extensive investigations and reclamation work in the Riding, Duck and Porcupine 
Mountain areas and Whitemud River watershed, where flooding and erosion seriously 
affected 252,000 acres of valuable agricultural land. The reclamation work consisted of 
clearing and dyking stream channels, preventing stream-bank erosion and aligning channels 
by building cutoffs and diversions. Since 1958, work in this area has been confined mainly 
_to watershed investigations on the headwaters of Wilson Creek. In the Interlake region, 
teclamation has been concerned with projects on the Fairford and Icelandic Rivers, which 
‘have been completed. 
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Assiniboine River Project.—Along the Assiniboine River between Portage la Prairie 

and Headingly in Manitoba, the problem of flooding has faced farmers and communities 
over the years, often resulting i in considerable damage to land, buildings and other property. 
Responsibility for flood protection work carried out in the area by the federal Department 
of Public Works was, in 1950, transferred to the Canada Department of Agriculture under 
PFRA and activities have, since then, involved mainly construction of dykes and channel 
improvement. However, as a result of recent surveys, an agreement was signed between | 
the Federal and Manitoba Governments during 1962 for the construction of a major flood 
control and water conservation dam on the Assiniboine River near its confluence with | 
the Shell River. This dam will be 75 feet high and will create a reservoir 40 miles long 
with a storage capacity of 430,000 acre-feet of water. 
; 


Buffalo Pound Water Supply Project—Buffalo Pound Lake in Saskatchewan was 
developed to supply water for agricultural purposes downstream in the Qu’Appelle Valley 
and also to supply urban water for the cities of Regina and Moose Jaw. Local water 
supplies in the Lake, however, are not always adequate to meet these needs and must be | 
supplemented with water drawn from the South Saskatchewan River. For this purpose, | 
the Government of Canada constructed a pumping system on the river near Elbow to 
raise water over a height of land into the Qu’Appelle Valley where it may be carried through 
a series of canals and improved river channel to Buffalo Pound Lake, a distance of 55 miles, | 
Construction of these works was completed in 1960 and more than 50,000 acre-feet of 
water have been delivered to the reservoir since pumping operations commenced. | 

British Columbia Projects—The PFRA has been carrying out irrigation development 
and land reclamation and providing engineering services in British Columbia since 1944; 
this work has been undertaken for and in connection with the Veterans’ Land Act, the 
Experimental Farms Service, and at the request of the Province of British Columbia. 


Nine irrigation. projects have been developed or rehabilitated in the arid central, 
interior of the province. The irrigable land on these projects totals approximately 5,300) 
acres and provides direct or supplemental living for some 1,400 families engaged mainly 
in the growing of small fruits and vegetables and in dere, Seven of the projects were! 
constructed for the Veterans’ Land Act following the Second World War and benefit, 
approximately 500 veterans. The Johnson Western Canada Ranching Projects, Nos. il 
and 2 (Todd Hill Irrigation District), and the Chase Irrigation Project are located in the 
South Thompson Valley. The Cawston Benches Project, Westbank Project, Penticton. 
West Bench Project and Bankhead Project are all located in the southern Okanagan 
Valley and form some of the largest individual developments for veteran settlement in 
Canada. | 

The other two developments are located in the Thompson Valley near Kamloops and) 
were constructed in co-operation with the Province of British Columbia. The B.C. Fruit- 
lands Irrigation District includes some 2,000 acres of irrigable land and also about 700 
small holdings. This district had been served by a gravity water system from Jamieson’ 
Creek for over 40 years but the system deteriorated to such an extent that the district 
could no longer guarantee water to its users. Rehabilitation of the project was undertaken) 
by agreement with the province and the irrigation district concerned, and completed by 
PFRA in 1958. A pressure irrigation system was also installed by PFRA for the irrigation 
of 290 acres of the Provincial Sanatorium farm lands at Tranquille. 


A major reclamation project was undertaken in the Lillooet Valley upon agreement 
between the Federal Government, the Government of British Columbia, and the Pemberton 
Valley Dyking District. This involved the reclamation of the lower 20 miles of the Lillooet) 
River Valley through dyking, drainage and channel improvement to reclaim some 12,000 
acres of agricultural land and to protect an additional 2,000 acres already under cultivation, 

Engineering services have been provided by PFRA to the Experimental Farms and) 
to other government agencies as requested. Some of these services have included surveys 
in the Fraser River Basin for the federal-provincial Fraser River Board, reports on proposed 
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project development and reclamation in British Columbia, and services to the Experimental 
Farms for the establishment and improvement of farm water supplies and irrigation 
systems. 


Land Utilization and Resettlement.—The 1937 amendment to the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act broadened its scope to include land utilization and land settlement, 
opening the way for a program that has had a far-reaching effect on the stability of agri- 
cultural production in many areas throughout Western Canada. By agreement with the 
Provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, lands not considered suitable for cereal crop 
production may be transferred to the Federal Government for development by PFRA 
into community pastures. The province concerned selects the area to be developed and 
obtains control of the land. The land is then leased to the Government of Canada which 
in turn agrees to construct, maintain and improve community pasture facilities in the 
area selected. In this way, land subject to the hazards of soil drifting is removed per- 
manently from cultivation and is again protected by grass cover. 


As these submarginal and marginal lands are converted into productive pastures, 
livestock production on the surrounding farms is being increased, thus making possible a 
greater diversity of farm income. Since the community pasture program began in 1937, 
approximately 2,092,754 acres of land have been developed into 72 separate pasture units. 
These pastures, intended primarily for reserve grazing areas to supplement farm and ranch 
pastures, are providing controlled spring, summer and fall grazing for over 140,000 head 
of stock annually, belonging to approximately 7,000 farmers and ranchers. In addition, 
‘a considerable tonnage of hay and some grass seed have been harvested from these pastures. 
This program of pasture improvement carried on by PFRA has provided leadership to 
farmers in the development of their own farm pastures. 


The resettlement of farmers from these submarginal areas has been handled jointly 
by the Federal Government and provincial governments concerned. Where available, the 
‘provincial governments provide suitable Crown land on which to resettle farmers. PFRA 
in turn accepts responsibility for moving the farmers and their effects to the new locations, 
‘and for developing the submarginal areas for pasture purposes. Every effort has been 
made to resettle farmers on lands located close to existing or proposed pastures. Where 
no suitable Crown lands are available, PFRA provides its own through irrigation develop- 
ment. Two such schemes have been built specifically for resettlement purposes in Alberta: 
a large block of land adjacent to the Eastern Irrigation District called the Rolling Hills 
Project, to which 118 farm families have been moved from drought areas; and the Bow 
River Irrigation Project where 152 farm families are settled in an area of approximately 
27,000 acres called the Hays District. 


On somewhat the same principle, six resettlement and rehabilitation projects have 
oeen built in the heart of the drought area in southwestern Saskatchewan. The only 
difference i is that for these projects the purposes and objectives of the resettlement and 
cehabilitation program have been achieved without necessarily involving the movement 
of farmers to new locations. The six schemes—the Val Marie, West Val Marie, Eastend, 
Jonsul, Maple Creek and Swift Current Irrigation Projects—are subdivided into 40-to-80- 
acre plots which are leased out or sold to farmers in surrounding districts for feed production. 
On the irrigated land, farmers can be assured of producing adequate and dependable winter 
‘eed supplies as well as reserves of feed to carry stock over prolonged drought periods. 
| In a similar manner, hundreds of farmers have been rehabilitated without the necessity 
of moving from their farms by the development of farm-size and small community irrigation 
‘chemes built throughout the prairies with PFRA assistance. 


i 
I 


Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act 
The MMRA program was instituted by federal legislation in 1948 to provide assist- 


“nee to the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island in 
preserving and developing tidal marshland areas, most of which are situated adjacent to 
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tributaries of the Bay of Fundy. The areas are subject to flooding by tide water unless 
protected by systems of dams or dykes and aboiteaux (freshwater-control structures). 
The soils are potentially productive and when properly used yield excellent crops. 

Responsibility for the rehabilitation of approved marshland areas is shared by the | 
provincial and federal governments. The latter undertakes the construction of works 
required to prevent flooding of lands by saltwater, maintains the structures until this 
responsibility is turned over to the provinces, and provides engineering services required — 
in connection with the program. The provincial governments organize the owners of land | 
and ensure that the marshland areas are adequately drained and that suitable land-use 
policies are developed and encouraged. 

By Mar. 31, 1962, the provinces had requested the protection of some 96,000 acres 
from saltwater flooding. Structures had been completed to protect 81,265 acres (Nova 
Scotia 44,054 acres, New Brunswick 36,936 acres, and Prince Edward Island 275 acres). 
This acreage forms parts of approximately 3,500 farms having a total area of over 450,000 | 
acres. Protection of most of the unprotected acreage is being postponed, or is undecided, | 
either because of the high cost of the required works, or until a more economic use of the | 
land is found. 

Conventional structures for the protection of marshlands are normally considered to | 
be dykes and aboiteaux, supplemented by stream-bank control works. It has been found | 
feasible to construct aboiteaux or dams across some tidal streams which eliminate the 
need for dykes and aboiteaux upstream of the proposed site and permit more efficient 
drainage of the land protected. ‘Two of the more important structures of this type are 
the Annapolis River Dam in Nova Scotia and the Tantramar River Dam in New Brunswick, | 
both in full operation. Each was undertaken on a share basis with a provincial authority, | 
as they serve as river crossings for traffic and eliminate the need to rebuild highway bridges | 
at these locations in the future. The structures consist of rock-fill dams and freshwater | 
discharge control gates; they were constructed on tidal rivers having tide ranges in excess | 
of 30 feet and 40 feet, respectively. The addition of power-generating facilities to harness | 
some of the energy produced by the tide at Annapolis Royal, N.S., was studied and found | 
possible, but the cost was too high to warrant further consideration. | 


Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act* | 

To help municipal and provincial governments with financing major water conser-| 
vation and control projects, the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act was passed by 
Parliament in 1953. Under the Act, the Federal Government may enter into an agreement | 
with any province matching the provincial contribution up to a maximum of 37.5 p.c. 
of the cost of a major water conservation project that is considered to be beyond the 


normal financial means of the provincial and municipal governments involved. | 


The Federal Government has signed three agreements with the Government of Ontario 
providing federal financial participation in three major water conservation projects. In 
each project, the estimated cost is to be distributed among the federal and provincial 
governments and a conservation authority, the two governments each contributing 37.5 p.¢. 
of the cost and the conservation authority the remaining 25 p.c. y 

The first agreement under the Act was signed Jan. 28, 1961, providing federal assist- 
ance to a $9,640,500 flood control and water conservation project in the Upper Thames 


* Prepared in the Water Resources Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 
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River basin. The Upper Thames River Conservation Authority, a grouping of 31 munici- 
palities, will pay 25 p.c. of the cost of construction of five dams and three channel improve- 
ment works included in the project and will administer the completed project. Construc- 
tion of the works is to be completed within ten years of the date of signing. 


Other agreements signed between Canada and Ontario provided for federal cost- 
sharing in the construction of the $825,000 Parkhill Dam Project in the Ausable River 
watershed in western Ontario and the $24,000,000 flood control and water conservation 
works that will be built along the Humber and Don Rivers in the Metropolitan Toronto 
area. The conservation authorities involved in these projects are, respectively, the 
Ausable River Conservation Authority and the Metropolitan Toronto and Region Con- 
servation Authority. Prior to the passing of this legislation, the Federal Government 
provided 37.5 p.c. of the cost of building the Shand and Luther Marsh Dams on the Grand 
River, the Conestogo Dam on the Conestogo River, and the Fanshawe Dam on the Thames 
River. 


To be eligible for federal assistance under the Canada Water Conservation Assistance 
Act, a project must meet three conditions. The works must be designed primarily for 
flood control or other beneficial uses. It must be major in character in relation to the 
financial capability of the province entering into the agreement. It also must be beneficial 
to a community as a whole. The Act requires that complementary conservation measures 
be carried out in addition to the primary flood control and water conservation works. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Projects 


Saskatchewan.*—The Conservation and Development Branch of the Saskatchewan 
Department of Agriculture was established in 1949 to administer water rights in the 
orovince and to carry on an active program in irrigation, drainage, flood control and land 
veclamation and development. Program emphasis has varied from year to year; drainage 
ind flood control were of greatest importance during most of the 1950’s but, because of 
she drier weather during the past four years, irrigation and community pasture develop- 


nent have taken precedence. The following is a summary of Branch activities to Mar. 31, 
962. 


Water Rights.—Surface and ground water resources of the province are administered 
vy the Water Rights Division of the Branch. At Mar. 31, 1962, 6,678 projects were 
icensed and 1,615 authorized under the Water Rights Act, involving total storage of 
61,017 acre-feet; three hydro-electric developments were licensed and two other licences 
tad been applied for under the Water Power Act; 180 water-well drillers were licensed 
nd 2,529 wells were reported drilled under the Ground Water Conservation Act. 


Irrigation Development.—Up to the end of March 1962, 54 irrigation projects had been 
iitiated on which topographic surveys had been conducted on 467,114 acres (approximately 
ne half on the South Saskatchewan River). In addition, 368 miles of ditch had been 
onstructed and 1,950 water-control structures built. Forty-six Water Users’ Districts 
‘ad been ptzanized comprising some 209,443 acres. 


Drainage and Flood Control. —By the end of March 1962, some work had been done 


a 461 drainage and flovud-control projects. Topographic surveys had been carried out 
a 200,027 acres, some 707 miles of ditch dug, and 1,038 control structures built. A total 
f fa ,00,000 acres have been organized into 69 conservation areas. 


| * Revised by the Deputy Minister, Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture. 
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Land Development and Pasture Construction—A total of 159 land-development and | 
community pasture projects had been worked on up to the end of March 1962. Some | 
85,626 acres of forage had been seeded and 1,263 miles of fence constructed. Approximately | 


715,460 trees had been planted under the afforestation program. 


Community Pastures —Through the Lands Branch of the provincial Department of 
Agriculture, the province had transferred title to 1,196,963 acres and had leased without | 
charge another 374,319 acres of land to PFRA for community pastures. Outside the | 
PFRA program, the province at Mar. 31, 1962 had another 921,884 acres in 138 community 
pastures operated by co-operative associations, by municipalities or by the provincial | 
Department of Agriculture; during 1962, 26 pastures operated by the province provided 
grazing for 28,461 head of cattle owned by 1,876 local farmers. 


Development of Land for Cultivation—Crown lands, either under cultivation or suitable 
for cultivation, are leased for 33-year periods. The province may reimburse farmers in 
cash for the cost of clearing and breaking virgin land or the farmers may retain crop shares 
equivalent in value to costs sustained. To Mar. 31, 1962, the investment of the province | 
for land clearing and breaking amounted to $9,490,230, and included work done in six, 
settlement projects involving initial clearing and breaking on about 200 farm units before| 


the land was leased. 


} 


Alberta.*—The Alberta Water Resources Act gives the Minister of the Department of | 
Agriculture wide powers to investigate the water resources of the province and extensive! 
surveys have been carried out to determine the distribution and extent of the available. 
water supply in the province and the most beneficial use for irrigation, water power and_ 
other purposes. The Water Resources Branch of the provincial Department of Agriculture 
administers the licensing of water power projects and the construction work in several) 
irrigation projects. Irrigation projects are also licensed and water allocated for domestic 
and irrigation purposes. Other work includes administration of drainage districts and co- 
operation on the Peace River dug-out project and on river protection projects where 
flooding occurs. In more recent years much of this work has been carried out by the 
Federal Government in co-operation with the Government of Alberta. | 


Stream measurement is being done by the Hydrometric Service of the federal Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources, and irrigation surveys are carried out 
largely by the water development organization under PFRA (see pp. 433-434). | 

The figures given in Table 4 of land actually irrigated in Alberta in 1961 are only’ 
approximate because, while there are increases resulting from the creation of new pump! 
irrigated areas, there are also decreases caused by soil reclassification and less water use, 
depending on natural precipitation. Seepage and alkali problems also have an effect on 
acreage quoted as irrigable. Figures for small private irrigation projects have been omitted 
because of their uncertain water supply. 

Gross cash returns from the irrigable area are estimated at $30,000,000, although this 
figure does not take into account the value of stockwater supplied through irrigation 
works. Nor does it include many other credit items that are difficult to evaluate such aj 
the recreational use of water which, to these once semi-arid areas, is particularly important’ 
and the value of fish taken from irrigation reservoirs which is known to be quite significant: 
Several communities receive their entire domestic water supply via irrigation canals. 


* Revised in the Deputy Minister’s office, Alberta Department of Agriculture. 
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4.—Major Irrigation Districts in Alberta, 1961 


District 


St. Mary and Milk Rivers Development 
Magrath Irrigation District............. 
Raymond Irrigation District 


Taber Irrigation District 
Western Irrigation District 
Eastern Irrigation District 


Bow River Development— 
Federal 

| PEOWARGIEAN SEM spite .faid is ceis cAlete 
Mountain View Irrigation District 


Leavitt Irrigation District 
Aetna Irrigation District 


| Watedtirrication WDistrich oo... ci. ee baie eee ee celnsee ene’ 


Lethbridge Northern Irrigation District 


Bossrereek farigation District... 0.00. 6d. ceeeeieuieweleclecees 


PRmEtECHOLED OCHO MMO ISG TIL , <5 Risto sos ssats shale cxs has ¢eojos8, eres ovo SA SUTRA nateoerele 


Classified Area Actually 
Trrigable Irrigated 
Area in 1961 
acres acres 
259,861 157,300 

7,885 5,000 
19,058 13,000 
32,100 380,747 
50,000 13,000 

250,000 189, 421 
94,783 71,140 
35,217 9,463 

3,600 2,759 

4,631 1,542 

8,303 1,800 
34,005 23,095 
96,135 73, 637 

2,069 200 

3,000 _— 

900,647 592,104 


British Columbia.—About 20 p.c. of the arable land in British Columbia is under 
cultivation, and nearly all of the grazing area is being utilized. The 1,300,000 acres of 


improved land give a ratio of approximately one acre per person. 


Within this arable area 


‘there exists an estimated 220,000 acres of irrigated land, and the total additional acreage 
of irrigable land in British Columbia is estimated at 400,000 acres. About three quarters 
of the irrigated area is made up of individual projects and the remainder is served by the 
larger irrigation projects listed in Table 5. 


5.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, 1963 


| s ; gvoter 
} ‘otentia . ervice 
Project Water Supply Trrigable itiesiod Charge on Locality 
Area a Grade A 
Land 
acres acres endcre 
Provincia! Irrigation 
System— 
| Southern Okanagan Lands 
| BEC CU ils basse amiss Okanagan River..........-. 7,770 4,770 12.50 |Okanagan Valley 
Municipal Irrigation 
_ _ Systems— 
Penticton Municipality. ...|Penticton and Ellis Creeks. . 2,067 1,967 | 24.00/20.00 |Okanagan Valley 
, Summerland Municipality .|Trout and Eneas Creeks..... 3,439 3,396 14.85 ee 
{rrigation Districts— 
Bankhead....... ..| Kelowna and Mission Creeks 90 89 24.50 jOkanagan Valley 
Barriere.... .|Barriere River.............+ 181 129 4.50 |North Thompson 
j I Valley 
| B.C. Fruitlands.... .|Jameson and North 
\ Thompson Rivers........ 2,200 1,660 16.20 f 
| Black Mountain J:| Mission Creek.i./)h/e6)..5si5 4,264 3,693 15.00 |Okanagan Valley 
| Black Sage....... w=, {Okanagan River’, ..0.0.. 2.5 184 174 17.00 os 
| Blueberry Creek... ...|Blueberry Creek............ 132 66 15.00 |Columbia Valley 
| Boundary ime ix). sUlOsoy Gos Lake of). she hoeses 94 94 15.93 |Okanagan Valley 
| Brent Davis... ..|Mission Creek.............. 469 416 6.00 ie 
| Cawston..... .|Similkameen River......... 400 375 14.00 |Similkameen Valley 
} Con a a ee Chase Creek hy tras nan aeremienrs 639 639 2.50 Poe Bherepeon 
alley 
WRGomertee b.ebek ee cles s 4th of July and Gibbs 
| CRCOLG pore, cidhs des weraiStele ee ks 280 280 8.00 Kettle Valley 
) Hast Creston.............. Arrow Oreck. so .f oo. c. case 1,415 1,220 5.00 Kootenay Valley 
|| Hast Osoyoos............+ Haynes Creek and Osoyoos 
Dia Se ER ee ee Pees 174 170 36.00 |Okanagan Valley 
WOURMISOIER EY «00 Oto ss a a» Kelowna Creek 760 662 6.95 i 
PUMCKS OMe es <as0'sinis oie So ove Sullivan Creek.............. 95 95 5.00 Kootenay Valley 
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5.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, 1963—concluded 


Water 
Potential | Irrigated | Service 
Project Water Supply Trrigable | Area Charge on Locality 
Area Grade A 
Land 
acres acres $ 
per acre 
Irrigation Districts—concl. 
Fairview Heights......... Similkameen River......... 627 627 28.00 |Similkameen Valley 
GHCANAGrE... ...b..0.- sitll ee Kelowna Creek and 
Okanagan Lake........... 1,987 1,987 13.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Grandu¥ orksinesacres. piel Kettlewiver: . save spec 2,500 2,328 6.00 Kettle Valley 
TOMO. ess Lae eee co North Thompson River.... 1,653 1,653 2.64 Ro Thompson 
alley 
Kaloden.. sittin peice ak Marron River, Shatford and 
Shingle Creeks........... 542 542 18.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Keremeos......-.<ees ss Ashnola and Similkameen 
RIVES aca ees eee eee 1,033 1,033 18.00 |Similkameen Valley | 
Lakeview. ovciecs.merstess Lam blysCreek Wi iicc. cis oe 1,070 1,070 12.00 |Okanagan Valley ] 
Malcolm Horie............ Joseph. Creek « 605.0 «sccm sobs 150 150 7.50 Kootenay Valley 
Naramata....}..<.creee- Naramata, Lequime and 
Robinson Creeks......... 1,087 973 24.75 |Okanagan Valley 
North Canyon..........-. Camp Run Creek..........- 433 394 1.50 Kootenay Valley 
Okanagan Falls............ Okanagan River............ 233 230 11.00/30.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Okanagan Mission......... Bellevue Creek, Okanagan 
Laces oat inoue 534 534 21.00 se 
Wsoy ons FARA iss, Jae Haynes, Long Joe, Nine Mile 
Creeks and Osoyoos Lake. 243 243 25.00 S 
Ova, oh od «center ation i<ns Wood and Kalamalka Lakes 362 362 22.00 ps 
Peachland?. WHi. <aties. ke Peachland Creek..........- 550 444 13.00 & 
Renata: bannato tetas DogiCreek:.. yest. frntsen oe 122 122 7.00 |Columbia Valley 
MRODSON) wapracni™ Sine ata ie Norns: Creole. staunrmciveest 262 250 6.00 = 
Scotty Creek..... . Scotty Creekiys. 2h Pea 844 823 4.50 |Okanagan Valley 
Shuttleworth Creek ...|Shuttleworth Creek........ 282 109 8.00 
Southeast Kelowna .| Hydraulic and Klo Creeks. . 3,459 3,459 16.00 “ 
South Vernon.... + |\Vernon Creek? 05... 354 273 5.00 ee 
Roca phy. bree es ates South Thompson River..... 145 118 15.00 Routt Thompson 
alley 
Prout: Creake ik... .icc:stentectes (rout Creek "005. a cnetaeiea- 318 278 10.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Vermillion. cates one cece: Kindersley Creek ae 300 300 6.25 |Columbia Valley 
OLDONM Mate cncess vara Coldstream Creek 7,969 6, 668 5.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Vinsillal <.ccottecades cata Knouff Creek.........++ 298 175 — No Thompson 
alley 
Westbaniss vines «cicis beret Powers Creek........ 1,000 818 15.30 |Okanagan Valley 
West: Bench. a2. ensued Okanagan River...... 265 210 45.00 o 
Westside... sciaeiAneti/aniabeaian Goldie Creek........2..255. 120 90 12.00 |Columbia Valley 
Wilmer” c.bencncseytec tee Wilmer and Bruce Creeks... 241 109 6.00 3 
Winfield and Okanagan 
ISOnGT Gad, yale fea ao ae Vernon Creek......22- 002005 1,889 1,827 6.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Wandel wirinccscstuccctsee Dueck Creeic. [o. vccss sr gene 507 507 4.00 Kootenay Valley 
Irrigation Companies— 
Wood Lake Water Com- 
Oyama Creek. .......-02:<- 832 832 7.50 |Okanagan Valley 


Section 4.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


The collection, compilation and publication of statistics relating to agriculture is € 


responsibility of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Valuable information is obtainec 


through the Censuses of Canada and through partial-coverage surveys. Results of the 
1961 Census are summarized in Section 5 of this Chapter and are available in greatel 
detail in Census publications issued by the Bureau.} A list of such publications is availabl 


on request. 


The Bureau also collects and publishes primary and secondary statistics of agricultur 


| 


\| 
4 


on an annual and monthly basis. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting 0 
crop conditions, crop and livestock estimates, wages of farm labour and prices received by 
farmers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to farm income and expenditure 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Available from the Domini 


on Bureau of Statistics or the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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per capita food consumption, marketing of grain and livestock, dairying, milling and sugar 
industries and cold storage holdings. In the collection of annual and monthly statistics, 
the federal Department of Agriculture and various provincial departments, as well as such 
agencies as the Board of Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board, co-operate 
with the Bureau. Many thousands of farmers throughout Canada send in reports volun- 
tarily and dealers and processors also provide much valuable data. The figures contained 
in this Section do not include estimates for Newfoundland. Agriculture plays a relatively 
minor part in Newfoundland’s economy, commercial production of most agricultural 
products being quite small. In the following Subsections details are given for 1962; figures 
are subject to revision. 

Economic Activity in 1962 Related to Agriculture.—The continued upward 
trend in Canadian economic activity during 1962 is reflected in the gross national product 
which rose to $40,401,000,000, 8 p.c. higher than in 1961. This expansion represented 
the largest year-to-year gain since 1956 when the economy was stimulated by an excep- 
tionally high level of capital expenditure. Price increases were moderate in 1962; they 
accounted for less than 2 p.c. of the increase in gross national product, leaving a gain in 
volume of a little more than 6 p.c. 

All the main components of gross national expenditure contributed to the increase in 


the aggregate. Consumer spending, which rose more than 5 p.c., was a major expansionary 


influence. Investment in fixed capital resumed its upward course with the bulk of the 
increased outlays being for machinery and equipment. With a near record crop in 1962, 
in contrast to a poor crop in 1961, there was a considerable accumulation of farm grain 
inventories in place of the liquidation of a year earlier. An increase in exports of nearly 
8 p.c. reflected, in part, the lower exchange value of the Canadian dollar; imports also 
rose but not to the same extent. Government expenditure was up substantially, largely 
as a result of outlays at the provincial municipal level. 

The salient developments on the income side were a 7-p.c. rise in labour income, an 
11-p.c. increase in corporate profits and a sharp expansion in farm income largely as a 
result, of the near record crop. Personal income rose at about the same rate as national 
income. 

It is estimated that, for the year 1962, realized net income of farmers from farming 
operations, which includes inventory changes, amounted to $1,453,000,000, 9.7 p.c. above 
the estimate of $1,324,600,000 for 1961 and 12 p.c. higher than the average of $1,297,100,000 
for the five-year period 1957-61. Total farm net income, which takes into account changes 
in inventories of grains and livestock, amounted to $1,630,300,000. This is in contrast 
with the estimate of $1,044,000,000 for 1961 and the average of $1,195,900,000 for the 
1957-61 period. 


Subsection 1.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, 1962 

During 1962, cash income to Canadian farmers from farming operations reached 
an all-time high of $3,149,400,000, an amount 6.6 p.c. above the previous record of 
$2,954,000,000 established a year earlier and 13.4 p.c. above the 1960 estimate of 
$2,776,700,000. These estimates include cash income from the sale of farm products, 
Canadian Wheat Board participation payments on previous years’ grain crops, net cash 
advances on farm-stored grains in Western Canada, and deficiency payments made under 
the provisions of the Agricultural Stabilization Act. 

The more important contributions to the gain in 1962 were made by increased returns 
from the deliveries of wheat, oats, cattle, calves, hogs and poultry products, larger parti- 


| cipation payments on previous years’ grain crops, and increased net advances on farm- 


stored grains in Western Canada. Lesser contributions were made by rye, vegetables and 


| dairy products and the main items for which income was lower were barley, rapeseed and 


tobacco. All provinces shared in the increase. On a percentage basis, the provincial gains 
amounted to: less than 1 p.c. for Nova Scotia; nearly 2 p.c. for New Brunswick; between 
4 p.c. and 5 p.c. for Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta; 
10 p.c. for British Columbia; and 14 p.c. for Saskatchewan. 
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In addition to cash income from farming operations, farmers received, during 1963) 
$70,300,000 in the form of supplementary payments paid out under the provisions of the | 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act and the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Plan. | 
This compared with approximately $35,800,000 paid out under these legislative measures 
in 1961, most of it under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. Thus, total farmers’ income 
from farming operations and supplementary payments amounted to $3,219,700,000 for | 
1962 compared with $2,989,700,000 for 1961, an increase of 7.7 p.c. over the latter year | 
and an all-time high. 


Field Crops.—Cash income to farmers from field crops, including Canadian Wheat 
Board payments and cash advances on farm-stored grain, amounted to $1,229,900,000 | 
in 1962, 10.7 p.c. above the $1,110,700,000 estimated for 1961, and accounted for 39.1 p.c.. 
of the total farm cash income for the year, excluding supplementary payments. The gain 
in 1962 reflected higher income from sales of wheat and oats, larger participation payments | 
on previous years’ grain crops, and increased net advances on farm-stored grains in) 
Western Canada. 

During 1962, the Canadian Wheat Board paid out $181,100,000 in participation | 
payments on previous years’ grains, 36 p.c. more than in the previous year. These pay-| 
ments arise out of the system of grain marketings in Western Canada whereby farmers, 
at the time of delivery, are given initial payments and certificates stating the quantities| 
and grades delivered. The certificates entitle farmers to share any surpluses accumulated 
by the Board through subsequent sales of these grains and the farmers’ share of these 
accumulated surpluses represents the Canadian Wheat Board payments included in 
estimates of farm income. 

Marketings of wheat for the first nine months of 1962 lagged behind those for the 
first nine months of a year earlier as a result of the small 1961 crop. However, the large 
crop of 1962 and the availability of elevator space permitted farmers to deliver sufficient 
grain during the last quarter of 1962 to offset the earlier reduction in marketings and, 
provide a total delivery figure for the year slightly above that for 1961. This, together 
with an increase on Mar. 1, 1962 of 10 cents per bushel in the initia] delivery payment, 
resulted in a total income from wheat marketings of $530,800,000, an amount 8.6 p.c. 
above that for 1961. An increase in oats marketings of nearly 50 p.c. during the year was 
reflected in cash income from this source of $35,300,000 as against $24,700,000 in 1961. 


| 

Another important contribution to income from field crops during 1962 was the net 
advances on farm-stored grains amounting to nearly $6,000,000. This was a reverse of 
the situation in 1961 when repayments exceeded advances by $34,500,000. Of those crops 
for which lower income was estimated in 1962, the most important were barley, rapeseed 
and tobacco. A substantial reduction in marketings accounted for most of the decline ir 
cash receipts for barley and rapeseed, and reduced income from tobacco reflected very 
slow or entirely halted sales at Ontario auctions in the autumn. 


Livestock and Animal Products.—During 1962, farmers in Canada received ¢ 
record high return from the sale of livestock and animal products of an estimatec 
$1,883,200,000, an amount 4.2 p.c. above the previous all-time high of $1,807,800,000 
received in 1961. Income from this source represented 59.8 p.c. of the total farm cast 
income for the year, excluding supplementary payments. 


Income in 1962 was higher for cattle, calves, hogs, and poultry and dairy product: 
but lower for sheep and lambs. That from cattle and calves reached an all-time high 0! 
$677,900,000, an amount 7.8 p.c. above the previous high of $628,800,000 establishec 
in 1961. However, since marketings were practically unchanged from those of 1961, thy 
increase in returns from this source was attributable entirely to higher prices. The increas' 
in income from sales of hogs—from $317,700,000 in 1961 to $329,000,000 in 1962—resultec 
from increased prices and slightly higher marketings. Higher prices of poultry meat wer: 
responsible for much of the gain in income from poultry products—from $283,000,000 t 
$294,800,000—and slight increases in both marketings and prices of dairy products brough 
income from this source to $538,800,000, nearly $5,000,000 over the 1961 level. 
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6.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, 1959-62 


Item 1959° 1960 1961 1962 
$000 $7000 $'000 $7000 
MPRAITIS SCCOS: ATG ULAY), «ccc vias vias es cetjele ais dlase ase ee vies 717,274 740,120 797,831 919,610 
BMEREMD CET eras clea sak). cootes wares et, oles ble 435, 260 444,652 488,627 530,761 
Wheat participation payments 72,662 70,640 122,330 152,523 
TD ys Sh. 9286 Se oe et 5 ene 22, 887 24,248 24,669 85, 266 
Oats participation payments............... 2,072 3, 153 8,928 4,301 
ERC AERO NGEY SL F0 i ki. aX vafcley Wicohles 86, 833 69,326 64,713 53,442 
Barley participation payments 6,121 5,335 2,022 24,244 
Canadian Wheat Board net cash advance payments........ 2,472 21,040 —34,538 5,916 
ETC cht sta/e nic hipseis: «o's o.sids eiageTsiel die Sve me uieiaeiaivewls 5,175 4,411 4,946 8,809 
MBATSCOUNS. eRe elton eices cs eeas neil,» 49,671 41,990 49, 860 47, 672 
PCR EGA Ga. intent cm Skis sf cis ele toca Visine ye ie — 12,943 17,047 10,127 
UCAS PET Tersitc'c sick s « Siaceis:s 39.060 5,54 _ 10,035 12,649 12,457 
are. Rae ewes. Tey eee Li. wes. Sek. 22,200 22,108 21,866 24,331 
Clover and grass seed 10,693 8,904 11,541 8,617 
TEI OE tetas De aie ve ahs He miee simak vale Gee tee eevee 1,228 1,335 3,171 1,144 
Vegetables and Other Field Crops 212, 762 241,110 227,292 224,571 
OER SNS HEE ics leetacmin te aa. ac 43, 843 61,090 38,101 36,777 
BOCA ES SS lore ciaaeie aie op uns ss « spyra esis 66, 231 70,770 73,914 78,649 
MEUOLS 0 ine. . wcarete ese ros dete ee 13,004 12,808 12,525 13,706 
MIRC OO ee cc ofaa fee eestysiaile ase 89, 684 96,442 102,752 95,439 
_ Livestock and Poultry 1,045,192 985,427 | 1,100,136 | 1,170,884 
Mattie and calves. ..............0.06 551,731 563,034 628, 842 677,915 
SSheepand Jambs. oi cesjescs eee ceeces. 10,626 11,212 11,678 10,666 
lors 28 845,034 277,590 317,745 328,985 
RUSE ETI Fate GaiSi;, ie 2 AA Ilan iba b= A the o.aGhe dusstclelpisions eistesa 137,801 133,591 141,871 153,318 
PR EEREL LOGICS Seysirs Janie d 25154. fA file 98 Sle iam crarnraretrarepaps wars me ols 514, 208 517,752 533,978 538, 752 
JUS. ao 28g A a 43,057 52,081 53,797 52,030 
Other Principal Farm Products.....................000e005 154,321 153,318 157,129 156,438 
\ SEE Es occ e cv ceulae varaseenshien ferent 139, 782 137, 484 141,103 141,489 
Serer MNO Pe 85 RAGS EMV «di a-nls Flees. Sipicte Ee aOR 2,887 3,074 3,003 2,755 
| SUE 92 SELES aan eee ote re socrad 5,231 5,379 5,403 4,783 
PEROT OCTICUSMI NCE stvks ST Sr ce ae Ree bison oon k ec eee ates 6,421 7,381 7,620 7,411 
Miscellaneous Farm Products.................0..00ceeeeeeee 53,133 35,427 35,899 37,655 
(MESES TMEEOCMUICES 0c). REEL. os od biavclerelo cldvelee plole-sdcleldla’s antes de 32,901 30,093 27,841 26,580 
MME SELES Ly, Cane iil. AeEIS a. Sindee Lael dilocierds LHRGS 18,342 16,625 20,000 20,600 
Deficiency Payments— 
| _ 2,063 15 577 
— 2,707 — 733 
= _ 33 957 
| Totals, Cash Income from Farm Products.......... 2,791,190 | 2,776,723 | 2,953,951 | 3,149,387 
Sueplementary Payments: J... sdod..cdsccdinlestldvecdecdenees 22,087 77,204 35,766 70,313 


Totals, Cash Income 


aaneiadaons de drlonnionon ped JonsonLad 2,813,277 | 2,853,927 | 2,989,717 | 3,219,700 


7.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Province, 1959-62 


Province 1959" 1960" 1961 1962 
| $7000 $7000 $'000 $7000 
} Reitice Edward Island... 02 ..ccesenseneere dae vseinee 28,307 29,159 23, 857 25,005 
Mh | areal tint Mee al te MARES 42,766 43,004 45,095 45, 435 
f CRC Ue Wigkempen sd saitat hic: suit hile awdatakesticle des 43,759 50,032 42,227 42,986 
(EDS SRP seer neeniee errr rT 420,276 411, 105 437, 608 456, 921 
| Ontario... ca 855, 542 869, 285 890, 065 931, 168 
| Manitoba... 4: 230,772 223,308 243 , 599 255,133 
| Saskatchewan... i 564,179 550,375 600,212 684, 725 
| Alberta......... af 481,141 473, 257 534,084 556,927 
WGC ees ca esev vn esceneesecnnsctones 124,448 127, 198 137,204 151,087 


nultoouh oagcabaDNEbor ogee vaped rads 2,791,190 2,776,723 25953, 951 3,149,387 
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Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations.—Two different | 
estimates of farm net income from farming operations are prepared by the Agriculture | 
Division. One is called realized net income and is obtained by adding together farm cash 
income from farming operations, supplementary payments and the value of income in 
kind, and deducting farm operating expenses and depreciation charges. This estimate of 
farm net income represents the amount of income from farming that operators have left 
for family living or investment after provision has been made for operating expenses and 
depreciation charges. The second estimate is referred to as total net income and is obtained | 
by adjusting realized net income to take into account changes occurring in inventories of | 
livestock and stocks of grains on farms between the beginning and end of the year. The 
latter estimate is the one used to calculate the contribution of agriculture to national | 
income. * | 

It is estimated that for 1962 realized net income of farmers from farming operations | 
amounted to $1,453,000,000, a figure 9.7 p.c. above the estimate of $1,324,600,000 for 1961, 
and 12 p.c. higher than the average of $1,297,100,000 for the five-year period 1957-61. 
The record high cash income from farm products and the substantial gain in supplementary | 
payments in 1962 more than offset the continued rise in farm operating expenses and/ 
depreciation charges; income in kind remained practically unchanged. Increases were 
estimated for all provinces except Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. On a percentage) 
basis, the provincial gains amounted to: less than 1 p.c. for Quebec; between 6 p.c. and. 
7 p.c. for Manitoba and Alberta; approximately 9 p.c. for Prince Edward Island and. 


Ontario; and 18 p.c. and 19 p.c. for British Columbia and Saskatchewan, respectively. 


For 1962, total farm net income was estimated at $1,630,300,000 compared with the. 
estimate of $1,044,000,000 for 1961, and an average of $1,195,900,000 for the five-year 
period 1957-61. Although cash income from farm products and supplementary payments. 
contributed substantially to the higher total farm net income in 1962, most of the gain 
can be attributed to a significant increase in farm-held inventories of grains in Western 
Canada between the beginning and the end of the year, as a result of high production. 
Although that part of farm net income which is represented by inventories is not readily 
available for spending, it forms the basis of cash advances in Western Canada and it is 
part of total production for which estimated total expenses were incurred during the year. 


Farm cash income, the most important component of farm net income, and supple- 
mentary payments are discussed above. Income in kind, which includes the value of 
agricultural products consumed in homes on farms where produced and the imputed rental 
value of farm dwellings, was estimated at $342,600,000 for 1962, a figure practically un- 
changed from that of a year earlier. Increases in the imputed rental value of farm dwellings 
and the value of the consumption of meat almost entirely offset the reduction in the value 
of other products consumed. 


The value of inventory change is obtained by calculating the change in the quantity) 
of grain and the numbers of livestock on farms between the beginning and the end of th 
year and valuing the differences at average annual prices. The value of inventory changt 
at the end of 1962 was estimated at $177,300,000 as compared with minus $280,700,00( 
at the end of the previous year. The estimate for 1962 reflects an increase in the number 
of cattle and calves on farms and a significant rise in the amount of farm-stored grain! 
resulting from the large crops harvested in that year. Although the livestock population 
increased between the beginning and end of 1961, the gain was far more than offset by 
the small 1961 crop and the resulting depletion of farm-held grain inventories. \ 


Farm operating expenses and depreciation charges include farm business costs incurre' 


by farmers regardless of whether they are paid for in cash or accumulated as new debt 
As far as possible they exclude outlays for goods and services obtained directly from othe 


_ _ * Information on the methods and concepts used to determine the contribution of agriculture to national incom 
is available in DBS publication Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part II. 
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farmers. All subsidy payments are taken into account so that the estimates represent 
only the net amounts paid by farmers. During 1962 the total of these expenses and de- 
preciation charges reached a high of $2,109,300,000, 5 p.c. above the $2,007,800,000 
estimated for 1951. With few exceptions, higher expenditures were recorded for each of 
the items of goods and services included in the estimates of farm operating expenses. The 
item for which the greatest increase in expenditure in absolute terms occurred was feed 
and seed; from $370,000,000 in 1961 this outlay rose to $396,900,000 in 1962, largely as a 
result of higher prices of feed. The next most important increase in expenditure was 
estimated for farm rent which rose from $54,900,000 to $78,800,000, reflecting the sub- 
stantially larger grain crops produced in Western Canada in 1962 and the consequent 
higher share-rent payments made in this area. 


8.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 1959-62 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Norz.—Includes estimated rental value of farm homes, supplementary payments made under the provisions of 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, payments under the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Regulations 
and, in 1960, payments under the federal-provincial unthreshed grain assistance policy. 


Item 19595 19605 1961 1962 

$7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
MT TEICORDE UIC ree c.. tte fos asta catecen 2,791,190 2,776,723 2,953,951 3,149,387 
CEO UNC HMR IN oe cil ails Sate i toda delodsie aids a bee 344,464 351,168 342,702 342,590 
3. Supplementary payments.......-.....-ecseeveeeens 22, 087 77, 204 35, 766 70,313 
4. Realized gross income (Items 1+2+3)............. Bie byawe S| 3,205,095 3,332,419 3,562, 290 
5. Operating and depreciation charges................ 1,884,578 1,916,358 2,007,771 2,109, 293 
6. Realized net income (Items 4—5).................. 1,273, 163 1, 288,737 1,324,648 1,452,997 
7. Value of inventory changes............0.0.0eeee eee —73, 800 51,627 —280, 657 177,313 
8. Total gross income (Items 44+7).............-0000- 3,083,941 3,256,722 3,051,762 3,739,603 
Totals, Net Income (Items 8—5)............ 1,199,363 1,340,364 1,043,991 1,630,310 


9.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, by Province, 1959-62 


Nore.—Includes estimated rental value of farm homes, supplementary payments made under the provisions of 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, payments under the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Regulations 
and, in 1960, payments under the federal-provincial unthreshed grain assistance policy. 


Province 1959° 1960F 1961 1962 
$7000 $’000 $'000 $'000 
MPP onaat dedi n in osfas0 esl dale bales Sale Pelon ew ves = = = rae 

Etipee Bidward Island. 0)... 2.2060 cce e+ ee ne ene oe 12,218 13,355 6,507 6,372 
bis of Scott, Ee ehh ai ihn Riel ed bar 14,883 15,041 13,041 10,893 
Io v Sila. Os Ge renal ane ai es Aoi eee Lar 16,639 23,224 10,781 10,523 
Quebec Lot S08 2 S000 A gr 0 CATO TO CEIEIE te one ee eee aie 191,848 185, 686 179,073 179, 668 
Ontario Pipes ai 316, 252 331,792 332,156 347, 237 
pies 107, 833 115, 933 64,569 186, 167 
240, 862 372,981 137,792 503,795 
242,781 229,200 241,129 317, 847 
56, 047 53, 152 58,943 67, 808 
VET ES scp 5 Sage ae AER yes PRS Ai eee 1,199,363 1,340,364 1,043,991 1,630,310 


Subsection 2.—Volume of Agricultural Production 


This Subsection presents the results of the first large-scale revision of the index of 
farm production since it was published in August 1949 on the time and weight base of 


| 1935-39=100. The construction of the new index was started in 1948 to measure the 


change taking place in the total annual physical production of agriculture in each of the 
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provinces (excluding Newfoundland) and Canada; it is intended that the revised index 
will continue to serve this purpose. The revisions just completed include: a change to a 
weight base of 1947-51=100 and a time base of 1949= 100; the introduction of all revised 
data available since the establishment of the index; and an increase in the number of 
commodities included. 

During the period 1935-62, the output of agricultural products has moved upward. 
Farm production during the past ten years has averaged nearly 30 p.c. above that for! 
the base year 1949 and between 45 p.c. and 50 p.c. above the average for the pre-war 
period 1935-39 inclusive. The importance of the items included in the index has gradually 
changed. Livestock production has increased in importance until its percentage contri-| 
bution to total production is now only slightly below that of grains, the long-time leading. 
contributor. Although dairy production has increased over the years, the rate of increase 
has been less than that for many other important products with the result that its contri- 
bution to total production in percentage terms is less than it was during the pre-war period. 
Production of poultry products has risen quite significantly in recent years and this is 
reflected in the greater proportional contribution of these commodities to total agricultural, 
output. 

The index for 1962 is estimated at 151.4, the highest recorded for the new series; this 
compares with the previous high point of 141.4 reached in 1942 and the high peaks of 
140.8 in 1952 and 140.3 in 1956. The record established in 1962 can be attributed to the 
coincidence of large grain crops in Western Canada and high-level outputs of livestock, 
poultry products and dairy products. 


10.—Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultural Production, by Province, 1935-6; 
(1949=100. Exclusive of Newfoundland) | 


Nors.—For a description of the revised index, methods and coverage, see DBS publication Index of Far’ | 
Production 1962 (Catalogue No. 21-203). : 


Year P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total 
+ 
58.8 124.8 71.4 90.4 86.6 57.9 86.5 90.7 65.3 83.3. 
66.4 123.5 80.0 95.1 77.8 57.6 63.2 72.1 68.1 73.5) 
64.7 131.1 80.2 98.4 89.5 93.5 25.3 85.0 72.2 74.2, 
66.3 126.2 72.0 92.6 90.0 90.6 82.5 133.8 74.4 94.2, 
68.6 122.8 76.9 102.7 94.0 102.5 137.3 134.7 78.7 111.2 
67.9 116.2 85.5 106.1 88.6 LOTae 127.9 156.1 82.7 111.9) 
61.7 104.3 73.4 90.3 87.4 102.6 84.1 104.5 69.6 89.7) 
asia 123.4 85.1 106.6 102.6 138.9 197.3 192.8 80.5 141.4 
67.7 115.9 100.9 100.5 77.8 115.6 99.5 100.4 79.6 94.0 
77.6 134.8 102.7 110.2 95.5 112.2 148.9 129.9 96.8 | 117.3 
76.9 96.6 79.7 86.4 85.6 91.0 97.8 99.7 89.2] ~ 91.3) 
75.1 118.0 88.4 90.9 93.7 111.9 115.5 129.3 104.1 106.3 
80.5 101.4 90.6 97.5 90.3 102.8 101.9 123.5 94.0 100.8 
83.7 103.0 94.5 103.6 95.8 115.8 107.2 122.6 92.3 105.4) 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.C 
91.9 102.1 96.0 108.0 98.7 111.0 128.8 115.9 92.0 110.C 
77.2 97.1 82.1 110.6 101.6 112.7 154.6 148.7 92.9 121.€ 
102.3 108.5 91.3 116.2 112.5 124.0 200.6 168.8 104.0 140.§) 
102.0 104.2 92.1 113.3 105.1 110.0 174.5 160.4 108.2 130.) 
98.5 109.6 85.1 110.9 102.9 91.0 90.8 122.0 108.2 103.% 
100.3 114.4 97.4 124.6 108.3 103.6 164.0 146.7 106.5 127.) 
101.2 115.5 103.2 127.2 113.9 132.2 184.1 165.3 113.7 140.2) 
107.9 113.9 98.1 128.0 118.9 106.8 119.7 133.3 118.9 120. 
106.2 110.8 94.5 133.8 132.4 12721 117.8 150.0 123.2 129. 
97.7 116.7 91.8 134.3 125.3 122.8 124.9 153.7, 128.8 || 129.! 
98.5 117.0 96.8 134.5 128.7 126.2 162.3 150.4 131.8 138." 
99.2 122.5 98.1 143.3 136.8 87.7 78.2 149.3 144.7 121.: 
97.0 125.4 95.0 152.3 140.9 155.7 166.2 162.0 152.0 151.: 
q 
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Subsection 3.—Field Crops 


A wide range of growing conditions occurred throughout Canada during the 1962 
season. At planting time, soil moisture reserves were extremely low over most areas of 
the Prairie Provinces, with the principal exceptions of eastern Manitoba and northern 
Alberta where excessive rainfall delayed seeding operations and continued throughout the 
season. In contrast, a large area of Saskatchewan and parts of southern Alberta remained 
dry. However, in most areas rainfall was frequent, temperatures were below average and 
crop outturns better than anticipated. Many crops were slow in maturing and much 
unfavourable weather between mid-August and mid-September resulted in some reduction 
in quality but the loss caused by early frosts was small. This spell of adverse weather 
was followed by exceptionally favourable harvesting conditions and late crops ripened 
well. Most of the harvest was taken off in dry condition. 


Ontario and Quebec experienced hot spring weather followed by near drought con- 
ditions but these, in turn, were followed by timely rains. With the exception of first-cut 
hay, most crop yields were excellent. In the Maritimes, excessive moisture during the 
growing and harvesting season resulted in late maturity of crops and caused much difficulty 
and loss at harvest time, especially of hay. In British Columbia, generally cool weather 
prevailed during the spring months, crops developed well and most yields were above those 
‘of the previous season. 


Substantial declines in production more than offset larger opening stocks of each 
grain except barley, so that total estimated domestic supplies of the five major grains 
‘were 22 p.c. lower in 1961-62 than in 1960-61, amounting to 1,556,900,000 bu. compared 
With 1,983,600,000 bu. Farmers’ marketings of wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed 
amounted to 408,232,000 bu. in 1961-62, a decrease of 25 p.c. from the comparable total 
of 545,703,000 bu. in 1960-61. Larger clearances of wheat and increased exports of oats 
and rye were reflected in total shipments of the five major grains and their products in 
1961-62 amounting to 420,735,000 bu. of grain equivalent, a figure relatively unchanged 
from both the 1960-61 total of 419,324,000 bu. and the ten-year average (1950-51—1959-60) 
of 422,641,000 bu. 

Disappearance of these grains into domestic channels in 1961-62 was estimated at 
599,166,000 bu. as against 713,691,000 bu. in 1960-61. Despite this reduction, while 
“exports were relatively unchanged, the effect of substantially reduced domestic supplies 
_ was reflected in a 37-p.c. decline in carryover stocks—from 850,548,000 bu. at J uly 31, 1961 
_ to 537,006,000 bu. at the same date in 1962. During the season, however, total production 
of the five major grains was estimated at 1,245,000,000 bu. and, as a result, total domestic 
| supplies for the 1962-63 crop year were placed at 1,782,000,000 bu., 14 p.c. higher than 
_ the 1961-62 total of 1,557,000,000 bu. 


The 1962 potato crop amounted to 45,064,000 cwt. compared with 44,108,000 ewt. in 
| 1961; a 6-p.c. decrease in acreage more than offset a record average yield per acre of 157.5 
| ewt. New Brunswick retained its position as the largest potato-growing province, the 
| average yield per acre in that province reaching an all-time high of 206.0 cwt. Production 
of corn for grain, the bulk of which is grown in Ontario, amounted to a next-to-record 
32,025,000 bu. in 1962, both acreage and average yield per acre exceeding its 1961 level. 
_ Production of tame hay and fodder corn at 26,945,000 tons reached an all-time high in 
(1962, resulting mainly from a record outturn of hay well distributed across the country. 
| The soybean crop, all of which is grown in Ontario, amounted to 6,608,000 bu. compared 
: with 6,631,000 bu. in the previous season, a 4-p.c. increase in seeded acreage generally 
“offsetting a 4-p.c. decline in the average yield per acre. Rapeseed production, primarily 
‘reflecting a 43-p.c. decline in acreage, dropped from the record 1961 level of 561,000,000 Ib. 
_to 318,000,000 Ib. in 1962. : “ . 
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11.—Acreages, Yields and Prices of Principal Field Crops 1960-62, with 
Average for 1955-59 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Crop Yield Aver- Crop Yield Aver- 
Pro- Total Pro- Total 
and Area per : age and Area per 1 age 
Year Acre duction Price Value! Year Acre duction Price Valuet 
7000 000 $ per a 000 000 $ per A 
acres bu. bu. u. $'000 acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 
Mixed 
Wheat— Grains— 
Ay. 1955-59.| 22,730 | 20.5 | 465,618 | 1.31 | 608,018 Av. 1955-59.| 1,513 | 42.6 64,427 | 0.81 52,374 
MOGO. Tt eave here 24,538 | 21.1 | 518,379 | 1.57 | 812,838 43.1 58,935 | 0.83 48,930 — 
AQGB1E s . gopia 25,316 | 11.2 | 283,394 | 1.72 | 486,324 39.2 61,310 | 0.89 54,775 — 
L962) Asiasee 26,893 | 20.7 | 557,554 2 2 47.4 | 72,186 2 2 
Flaxseed— 
9,716 | 38.6 | 374,764 | 0.64 | 238,658 || Av. 1955-59.) 2,593 | 8.7 | 22,544 2.68 | 60,441 — 
9,620 | 41.4 | 398,505 | 0.68 | 269,885 |} 1960........ 2,508 | 9.0] 22,477 | 2.75 | 61,871 
8,543 | 33.2 | 283,965 | 0.75 | 212,795 || 1961........ 2,075 | 6.9 | 14,318 } 3.33 | 47,612 
10,591 | 46.6 | 493,610 2 2 1962 ieee: 1,415 | 11.1 | 15,685 2 2 
000 $ per 
Barley— Potatoes— cwt- | owt. | ewt. 
Av. 1955-59.| 8,971 | 26.5 | 237,926 | 0.79 | 187,661 ] Av. 1955-59. 305 1132.2 | 40,297 | 1.92 | 77,504 
1960........| 6,857 | 28.2 | 193,473 | 0.80 | 155, 161 AGG OFFA whiy 292 |146.4 42,696 | 1.99 85, 028 
TOOL ces cer 5,529 | 20.4 | 112,640 | 1.05 | 118,810 1S Ue ens ls 306 1144.3 44,108 | 1.40 61,933 
1962.25. Sten 5,287 | 31.4 | 165,888 2 2 9625. ein. 286 |157.5 | 45,064 2 2 
7000 $ per 
Rye— Tame Hay— ton | tons | ton 
Av. 1955-59. 577 | 16.2 9,362 | 0.92 8,568 Av. 1955-59.| 11,291] 1.72) 19,412 |15.30 | 296,922 
1960s. 135 561 | 18.2 19,221 | 0.87 8, 846 1.78} 21,595 |14.76 | 318,695 
TOG acrerecats 561 | 11.6 6,519 | 1.07 6,983 1.70| 20,812 |15.63 | 325,327 
HOG2EEe ote 668 | 18.9 | 12,644 2 2 1.82] 22,536 2 cll 
1 Gross value of farm production; does not represent cash income from sales. 2 Not available at time of 


going to press; will be published in one of the regularly scheduled crop reports and in the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricul- 
tural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003). | 
| 


12.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1961 and 1962. 
with Average for 1955-59 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


| 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value!) 
Evid Crop in a iF 
and Province verage verage verage 
1955-59 1961 1962 1955.59 1961 1962 1955.59 1961 | 
7000 000 7000 7000 7000 000 ; ; 
acres acres acres bu. bu. bu. $000 $000 ! 
Wiheateaich .thiodec.ak 22,730 25,316 26,893 || 465,618 | 283,394 | 557,554 |) 608,018 | 486,324 
Prince Edward Island... 4 4 5 99 114 145 164 192, 
Nova Scotia.........+- 1 1 1 31 42 38 50 71 
New Brunswick......... 2 2 3 62 62 72 104 104, 
Quebec My ritaks tents 15 11 10 350 250 267 565 422 
Ontario— | 
Winter ae anaeeokice revise 560 561 450 19,182 19,981 15,795 26,511 28,773 
Spring payice saree 18 20 18 397 466 437 547 671 
Manitobgiccniraieman ates 2,325 2,914 3,118 54,000 34,000 82,000 73,128 59, 840) 
Saskatchewan..........- 14,494 16,082 17,388 274,000 137,000 344,000 358, 466 239,750 
PA OTe awe enecnae ae) a 5,253 5, 633 5,807 116, 200 89,000 112,000 146, 824 153,080) 
British Columbia....... 58 87 94 1,298 2,479 2,800 1,660 3,421) 
Oats 2 inane ss oaonaes 9,716 8,543 10,591 || 374,764 | 283,965 | 493,610 || 238,658 212,795, 
Prince Edward Island... 92 98 97 4,014 4,524 5,100 2,983 3,845) 
Nova Scotia.........--+ 42 38 37 1,891 1,579 1,450 1,756 1,516) 
New Brunswick........- 122 104 102 5,081 4,077 4,700 3,925 3,384 
Quebece,.. 2p $k Rise: 1,271 1,299 1,267 44,582 50,401 55,114 38,017 45, 865 
Ontario; ioreascasc gee 1,644 1,794 1,848 78,756 89,879 | 100,346 57,774 72,802, 
Manitobataitaciie.ncmee 1,557 1,300 1,794 57,200 24,000 89,000 32,544 15,120) 
Saskatchewan..........- 2,537 1,492 2,712 86, 600 19,000 110,000 47,724 12,160 
A DentAttn ere meena 2,362 2,330 2,646 92,400 86,000 | 123,000 51,352 |, 55,040 
British Columbia....... 89 88 88 4,240 4,505 4,900 2,583 3,063 


1 Values for 1962 not available at time of going to press; see footnote 2, Table 11. 
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12.Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1961 and 1962, 
with Average for 1955-59—continued 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value! 
ao Crop = i ~ 
and Province verage verage verage 
1955-59 1961 1962 1955-59 1961 1962 1955-59 1961 
"000 000 000 000 000 "000 > , 
acres acres acres bu. bu. bu. $000 $000 
MN SN cca ssta's cis (0 ds ame nye 8,971 5,529 5,287 || 237,926 | 112,640 165,888 187, 661 118,810 
Prince Edward Island... 1 1 6 43 45 258 44 52 
Nova Scotia............ 2 1 1 53 4l 47 59 49 
aaa Brunswick......... A a Pr AB ie 126 153 126 
Reniupiionosak 3s wa 1 1 1,02 

oo E 102 78 80 3, 874 3,342 3,639 ert 3,508 
Manitoba..... 1,639 655 629 38, 400 9,000 21,000 32,198 9,450 
Saskatchewan. 3,485 1,839 1,629 87,400 20,000 48,000 68,312 21,000 
PAUDEDtG... ee sce ees 3,642 2,867 2,839 105, 200 77,000 89,000 80, 526 81,620 
British Columbia....... 65 63 80 1,896 2,365 3,100 1,422 2,128 
MAIR YO. esis ois se coe sje as 430 472 570 7,380 5,903 11,384 6,802 6,322 
Eebee Ee ocak ametae . is re ” "82 *173 "99 
BIMEYA) Sete, <,<,<\ciecs:Ghevcicens”s.* 6 62 7 1,540 1,512 1,783 1,679 
| MMMMEST CODA a,c aioie cictnrcseis inne 69 78 108 1,270 870 2,740 1,148 940 
| Saskatchewan........... 191 177 215 2,670 1,250 4,200 2,372 1,362 
he nae ‘ =: ASG 85 149 a oe 2, ye 2,800 1,292 2,184 
| ritish Columbia....... 2 2 7 50 35 58 
| Spring Byer. =. ee.8s 147 89 97 1,982 616 1,260 1,766 661 
Bubeatt ODA NE. scjaisi. Secaie.s 8 2 3 112 16 60 102 17 
ree aaa: Shean 114 62 oe i@ eal 400 800 1,365 436 
MG taiaic cits |s's sie celta es 25 25 0 200 400 299 208 
PUUUME YO clsEts <folo.as.vie Sisriie oh 577 561 668 9,362 6,519 12,644 8,568 6,983 

Sykes SMT ih aiehe aisiaveisiels « 4 : 147 8 82 173 
“UBIOR 9S aes sae abe as 76 62 63 1,708 1,540 1,512 1,783 1,679 

Migusitobas « ire. + <1 scsi ce 77 80 111 1,382 886 2,800 1,250 
eevee ets Salas sjass ais aa af rhs i ae 1,650 5,000 Beal 1,798 
ONDER III Xs 1o.0-«: fe sdiazels- ae 11 1 . 2,300 3,200 1,591 2,392 
British Columbia. ...... 2 4 2 45 57 50 35 58 
BARA Eth <2 ae sistas ave 77 66 50 1,264 1,040 827 2,721 2,313 
eles Be sie Meteo pa : 5 2 a 3 - 217 144 
MIR AANT Osan, 1s cleteraa)s cfs s,a45,0h%s 1 260 151 
JO C70) 6) 51 47 32 747 700 500 1,281 1,470 
ee evan As Fc ee 3 3 3 in 33 46 107 58 
ULE ces. rideva! Svs. s 8 131 134 499 317 
| British Columbia....... 6 4 3 133 82 61 357 173 
a ae REPRE s csesate aratass ate 4 fe s 167 Bett 1,423 4,420 5,171 
BAO Gri cle reree che aleis's: ats se 100 62 
MAE ATIO er cee stoic 66 65 64 1,143 1,310 1,406 4,320 5,109 
Soybeans SOONG Q. GUE SERCO 248 212 221 6,256 6,631 6,608 12,379 14,920 
RORUATIO RTE... a. oe ws 245 212 221 6,220 6,631 6,608 12,307 14,920 
Buckwheat. . SAD QO ONAN 114 58 45 2,248 1,217 1,122 2,510 1,390 
New Brunswick..... te 5 3 4 144 96 117 164 mid 
Quebec Paes ae 39 18 14 926 452 361 1,149 542 
eh Sap = 4 ne + ih fe 434 839 573 
NC ONA EE fies itetanete,s i! 143 210 359 164 
Mixed Grains 05 /... 1,513 1,566 1,522 64,427 61,310 72,186 52,374 54,775 
Prince Edward Island... 58 52 51 2,580 2,548 2,600 2,262 2,472 
Nova COMA ap cine ase 10 8 8 415 357 304 423 393 
New Brunswick......... 6 7 Zl 249 267 315 230 267 
BDC La cates ian) s)<: ascot ace 176 109 96 6, 281 4,316 4,205 6,790 4,748 
OMUATIO ee ese eee 902 718 740 43,427 38,034 41,662 35,003 33,090 
| i Te 87 157 124 2,631 2,857 5,000 1,802 2,600 
j Saskatchewan........... 62 136 125 1,599 1,469 4,400 1,067 1,190 
aly ay te ey ce ae bee Reet 13,500 4,647 9,794 
Olumbia........ 200 149 221 
aks ate #1 Choe SE Siege ss 25 Se er Perea eee es eh de 
| Manitoba............... 662 748 703 5,040 4,300 8,200 || 13,604 14°190 
Saskatchewan .......... 1,411 941 889 11,560 5,600 4,100 30,788 18,816 
| Iberta Nope done ho dnoocen 493 362 299 5,620 4,000 3,000 15,184 13,280 
British Columbia. ...... 8 3 2 86 37 23 223 122 


1 Values for 1962 not available at time of going to press; see footnote 2, Table 11. 
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412.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1961 and 1962, 
with Average for 1955-59—concluded 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value! 


nee ae A A A 
and Province verage verage verage 
1955-59 1961 1962 1955-59 1961 1962 1955-59 1961 
000 000 000 , , > , o 
mares cree Baise 000 lb. 000 Ib. 000 Ib. $’000 $7000 

Sunflower Seed.......... 36 34 23 | 20,058 | 24,107 | 17,360 849 | 1,052 | 
Misnitobais ac << sicamafais. «sare 32 30 20 16,103 21,350 15,360 719 961 
JA Therta dai o cee de itter ers _ 3 2 —_ 2,757 2,000 _ 91- 

Rapeseed occ iss je 389 710 404 || 275,378 | 561,000 | 318,000 8,774 20,179 
Manitoba 55 «ices. cant a 19 29 26 13,498 18,000 23,000 458 648 
Saskatchewan.........-+ 328 374 167 231,066 280,000 131,000 7,349 9,800 
PAD ON be tevats » ess'eohe ceo loiats 42 307 212 30,814 | 263,000 164,000 967 9,731 | 

Mustard Seed...........- 95 121 121 74, 701 37,500 942,900 2,822 1,355 | 
Manitobact).<. - 0 as date fe 2 ll 10 209 4,100 7,200 10 184 
Saskatchewan fe ao 41 60 _ 17,100 35,700 _ 470 
(ALD erts: -ieteiel oto: = « eicterelsicts. > 95 69 52 74,493 16,300 30,000 2,812 701 | 

7000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. | 

Shelled Corn. 514 400 471 30,718 29,208 32,025 35,554 35,334 
Ontario... 507 396 418 30,539 29,085 31,893 35, 353 35,193 
Manitoba..... 7 4 3 178 123 132 201 141 

7000 ewt. | '000 ewt. | ’000 cwt. 

Potatoes. ji ccccvecinces ae 305 306 286 40,297 44,108 45,064 77,504 61,933 | 
Prince Edward Island... 44 46 39 7,534 7,623 6,475 11,750 6,987 | 
Nova Scotia............ 10 8 7 1,433 1,053 932 2,860 1,727, 
New Brunswick......... 46 54 50 8,662 10,162 10,300 12,988 , 04: | 
Quebee. oes vas cx ds unary 93 80 72 9,813 9,516 9,079 20,441 14,750 
Ontario 54 52 50 7,112 9,819 9,581 15,497 15, 383 
Manitoba 16 20 23 1,274 767 2,622 2,504 
Saskatchewan 14 12 13 881 357 975 2,283 1,071) 
Alberta 18 21 22 1,683 2,545 3,100 3,738 f 
British Columbia 10 12 11 1,905 2,266 2,000 5, 443 one 

000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 

Field Roots..............+ 36 rr 26 391 288 282 8,419 4,850) 
Prince Edward Island... 6 4 3 80 40 37 1,358 770) 
Nova. Scotia... si<ieo ne 3 2 2 51 28 29 1,284 553 
New Brunswick......... 3 2 2 32 17 18 804 332 
Quebedy dad £0) fs stetets ale 9 7 7 68 49 49 1,805 980 
(Ontario fies celeste siels<i015 15 12 12 160 154 149 3,168 2,215 

i) 

Tame Hay.............4- 11,291 12,229 12,370 19,412 20,812 22,536 || 296,922 | 325,327) 
Prince Edward Island... 201 179 180 356 331 298 59 4,634, 
Nova Scotia.........+0 296 234 228 613 512 465 10,549 7,424) 
New Brunswick......... 374 287 282 696 545 545 9,849 7, 63( 
CHEE AP sean ee ctreteete <u 3,464 3,312 3,344 5,962 6,094 6,320 92,154 91, 41€ 
Ontarians ia sede taken 3,278 3,281 3,249 6,433 7,678 6,368 90,040 | 103,036 
Manitoba cos «steajaiatsne 713 1,004 1,045 1,289 904 2,090 14,741 , 82( 
Saskatchewan........... 785 1,052 1,020 1,016 694 1,550 14,812 13,18 
CAN DOELO Museo ete a 1,829 2,477 2,626 2,521 3,171 4,000 41,202 63, 42( 
British Columbia....... 351 403 396 777 883 900 18,978 18,76: 

Fodder Corn........ eile a's 375 360 367 3,637 4,054 4,409 17,527 21,94!) 
Quebec. was.weecnw dente <b 68 55 51 62! 581 627 3,997 3,48! 
Ontario: pees fe Gok Te 282 269 272 2,854 3,296 3,457 12,409 16,94 
Manitobaiie . i :<sis «ssa ale 21 31 38 0 125 708 F 
Saskatchewan.........-. 2 2 2 5 2 6 65 3: 
British Columbia,...... 3 3 4 44 50 59 349 30! 

C 

Sugar Beets........... ale 87 85 85 1,098 1,106 1,106 15,521 14,51 

uebec....... “Be 6 8 il 8 113 7 1,64 
Ontario. ..... 24 16 13 329 279 229 3,998 3,22) 
Manitoba.... ane. 21 21 22 208 188 197 2,918 2,43 
PAID OY Gace ets orevie owed ae 87 40 40 493 525 533 7,652 7,21 

eerecs gag See | | Pe: oe Le Ne ee ee 

1 Values for 1962 not available at time of going to press; see footnote 2, Table 11. 2 Fewer than 500 acre 
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13.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Pratrie Provinces, 1956-62 


Grain 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 
ACREAGES 
000 7000 000 000 000 000 000 

acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
22,064 20, 881 21, 480 23,970 23,900 24, 629 26,313 
7,422 5, 633 5,810 5,626 6,344 5, 122 7,152 
8,181 9,209 9,104 7,700 6,680 5,361 5,097 
452 455 431 458 490 493 599 
3,010 3,462 2,526 2,026 2,481 2,051 1,391 

PrRopvuctTion 

000 bu. 000 bu. *000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. "000 bu. *000 bu. 


551,000 371,000 372,000 430,000 498, 000 260,000 538, 000 
343,000 171,000 186, 000 191,000 244,000 129,000 322,000 
262,000 209, 000 231,000 209, 000 187,000 106, 000 158,000 

6,350 6,300 5, 600 6,760 8,560 4,836 11,000 
34, 600 18,900 22,000 16,900 22,000 13,900 15,300 


__ Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 14 shows the stocks of Canadian grain on 
and in Canada and in the United States on July 31 for the years 1960-62, with averages 
or the five-year periods 1950-54 and 1955-59. Stocks in Canada are separated into 
hose in commercial positions and those on farms, Stocks on farms and in country elevators 
a the Prairie Provinces are given separately. 


14.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1960-62, with Averages for 1959-54 
and 1955-59 


| Nore.—Figures for individual years before 1960 will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions of 
ne Year Book. 
t 


f In Prairie Provinces 
: Total in Total Commercial | On Farms 

Grain and Year Canada and in torage in 
j United States} Canada in Canada On Farms Country 
i Canada Elevators 
| [ee _——— a ee ee eee 
! bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Jheat— 
| Av. 1950-54... 304,088,145 | 303,087,359 | 227,189,959 75,897, 400 73,600,000 | 113,508,787 
' Av. 1955-597. 607,664,667 | 607,347,244 | 401,923,244 | 215,024,000 211,600,000 | 285,770,759 
19607... 599,588,136 | 599,588,136 | 455,888,136 | 143,700,000 142,000,000 | 260,945,004 
/1961r 607,840,667 | 607,840,667 | 437,390,667 | 170,450,000 168,000,000 | 244,893,302 
1962. 391,058,273 | 391,058,273 | 331,888,273 59,170,000 56,000,000 | 160,966, 460 
/ats— 
JAv. 1950-54........... 103,723,676 | 102,717,439 34,956, 239 67,761, 200 55,500,000 20, 442, 787 
/Av. 1955-59r. --| 140,636,549 | 140, 451,508 43,511,508 96,540,000 78, 800, 000 28, 289, 269 
HOGG... --| 100,827,492 | 100,827,492 20, 827, 492 80,000, 000 56,000,000 15, 278, 425 


115,153,740 | 115,153,740 21,453,740 93, 700, 000 75,000,000 11,192,401 
79,066, 164 79,066, 164 22,166,164 56,900, 000 36,000,000 14, 029, 060 


82,186, 470 82,028, 552 44,888,752 37, 139, 800 36, 200, 000 24,153,330 
118,306,634 | 118,183,588 60, 532, 588 58, 251,000 56,000,000 37,528,726 
128,469,650 | 128,469,650 58, 469, 650 70,000, 000 68, 000,000 42,758,000 
112,557,260 | 112,262,633 52, 457, 260 60, 100, 000 58,000, 000 29,376, 809 

57,824, 054 57, 824, 054 31,544, 054 26, 280, 000 24,000,000 17,615, 208 


11, 656, 052 11,000, 586 6, 136, 186 4, 864, 400 4,786,000 2,031,544 
18,557, 828 13,327, 663 5,078, 663 8,159,000 7,820, 000 2,327,160 
6,753,391 6,581, 640 2,781,640 3,800,000 3, 600, 000 1,864, 827 
7,417,007 7,417,007 4,817,007 2,600, 000 2,400,000 1,931,297 


3,788,786 3,717,786 2,598, 786 1,190,000 1,150,000 733,490 
3,273,720 3,273,720 2,285, 920 987, 800 965,000 417,047 
5, 068, 048 5, 068, 048 3,752, 448 1,315,600 1,296, 000 913, 866 
4, 824;392 4,824, 392 4,064,392 760,000 750,000 1,191,891 


7,579, 801 7,579, 801 6,169, 801 1,410,000 1,400,000 1,254,024 
5, 268, 927 5, 268, 927 3,948, 927 1,320,000 1,300,000 1, 266,994 
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Subsection 4.—Livestock and Poultry 


Livestock.—Two main features of the livestock industry in 1962 as compared to 1961 
were higher prices, especially for cattle and hogs, and larger domestic supplies of feed 
because of a better grain crop in Western Canada. As a result, there was a substantial. 
increase in the value of livestock marketed through commercial channels. The estimated 
value of total sales to public stockyards, direct shipments to packing plants and direct 
on export amounted to $910,400,000, an increase of $76,900,000 or 9 p.c. over 1961. The 
higher prices more than offset the reduction in marketings of cattle, sheep and lambs. 


Cattle and calves on farms at June 1, 1962 were estimated at 12,075,000, an increase 
of 1.2 p.c. over the 1961 Census total of 11,933,700 and an all-time high. There was an 
increase of 3.4 p.c. in Eastern Canada but a decrease of 0.7 p.c. in the west. Beef cow 
numbers continued their advance as did steers and calves but other classes decreased 
slightly. Between 1956 and 1961 total cattle numbers increased about 9 p.c., beef cows 
increased 24 p.c. and milk cows decreased slightly. Total sheep and lambs at June 1, 
1962 were estimated at 1,433,000 head, down 7.4 p.c. from the June 1961 Census total of 
1,548,200. In the five years between censuses, sheep numbers decreased by 25.7 p.c. in 
Eastern Canada but increased by 23.1 p.c. in the western provinces. Hog numbers in 
Canada at June 1, 1962 at 4,973,000 were down 6.7 p.c. from the June 1961 Census total of 
5,331,200; a decrease of 22.5 p.c. in Western Canada was partly compensated for by an 
increase of 8.1 p.c. in the eastern provinces. Horse numbers continued to decline and were 
estimated at 477,200 at June 1, 1962, 6.5 p.c. below the year-earlier Census total of 510,600. 
These comparisons relate only to nine provinces, being exclusive of Newfoundland and 


the Territories. 


15.—Livestock on Farms, by Province, as at June 1, 1961 and 1962 


} 
Province and Item 19611 1962 Province and Item 19611 1962 | 
No. No. No. No. | 
Newfoundland— Manitoba— | 2 
FIorseste te ne mnaere val 1,152 = FI GrseSt « ged.slste teeters sokeos crouse 50,798 46,000. 
Millkcows20csy cece ce me 2,760 46 Milk cows?..... 195, 869 188,000 
Other cattle 4,560 as Other cattle... 799,691 794,000. 
IX) Obani nia aoe Chere ina Gia 15,320 Be Sheen eee acters ra 81,325 76,000. 
Swranen et ea rete oete ache 1,554 26 Shwe 5s hereon tle oe siete 431,462 331,000, 
Prince Edward Island— Saskatchewan— | 
je ae) ee mire Tay 7,867 7-000) ||) Hlorses)...o405- 0c aa 110,314 98,000. 
Milkicows®...) (44: ies .f aa 39,589 38,500 || Milk cows?........-..----005 241,113 229,000, 
Other cattle ve 81,470 82,500 || Other cattle..............++- 1,879,994 | 1,851,000) 
Sheep st Oe...4 Mons Be 23 , 926 22,000: |) Sheep........2.-s008.eedenee 188,961 174,000 
Savinow eat: ABMi what atab 54,873 49-000 ills, Swine. dve.s:-). «ao welers She. see 640,801 429,000, 
Nova Scotia— Alberta— } 
Blorséar oe ban ween tated 8,917 S.O00S Pi orses tg-G...2< 40 tiene 113,222 109,000) 
Milk cows?...... 64,047 62,000 |} Milk cows?.........----++-+: 287, 932 280, 000. 
Other cattle... . 99,643 101,000 || Other cattle. ..| 2,591,467 | 2,583,000 
Sheep® .44: 5.34 64,654 58,000 Sheep....... ax 496 , 882 445,000, 
Swine erent Meee - 46, 856 52-000!) Swine.cs.. dad... saw esencmen 1,469,969 | 1,200,00( 
New Bruns wick— British Columbia— 
Plowses. Jo rdeud tiene soa: caer 9,317 9; 200 ELorsesteeny: aut anetirer cries: 23,907 25, 000 
Milk cows?.... F 67,306 64,000 || Milk cows?...........--++05- 91,889 92,000 
Other cattle........ j 92, 853 92,000 || Other cattle............-..+- 369, 887 394, 000 
Sheep. see.) sneer : 53, 896 50,000 Sheep: shaded ..< sofereins Me ean 102,816 98, 00( 
Swiniewk,.ce cn cheecee arene od 47,126 45000) |), Swine. sins cse-.tileee see oe 41,628 42,00( 
Quebec— Yukon and N.W.T.— 
We Koogste: BNO Abe SPER neice Oe 97,430 91000) | ELorses eee ctece.+. orgs tetera ante = 233 || 
Milkecowe2) 2 Reese caer + - 1,006,744 | 1,032,000 | Milk cows?,...........-. r. 16 ee 
Other cattle. J. jst awieeides. 908, 486 924/000 || Other cattle bs 190 4 
Sheaps 21-5 cee Seed t= 3 194,665 171,000: || Sheep. i2%.,4 2... -2eee& Bo 3 es} 
Swine?.1...... ube Abeide ees ¢ 912,125 970,000 || Swine.........-.-.---+-ss0-: 2 aed 
Ontario— Totals— | 
TERS ea cente eee odbaboraar 88, 864 95.000) |; MlorseSscis. 1... inenpepice aes 512,021 477,20 
Milky Cows*.. . ceekaeta neces 992,396 970,000 || Milk cows?...........-..---- 2,989,661 | 2,955,50 
Othenscattle, 7.00es, eked. g 2,123, 282 2,298,000 Other cattle..............-. 8,951,523 9,119,50 
Sheceptch ans atone end 341,086 339.000 Sheepii svc... .2.200sbne 5. 1,563,534 | 1,433,00) 
Swine Serres sees eed 1,686,340 | 1,855,000 Pe Lore coe ROR Se ae 5,332,736 | 4,973,00) 


1 Census. 2 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 
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16.—Average Value per Head of Farm Livestock, by Province, 1961 and 1962 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Province and Item 1961 1962 Province and Item 1961 1962 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— Manitoba— 
H 120 122 Horses... 115 115 
112 115 All cattle... y| 136 145 
170 174 Milk cows! 195 208 
84 87 Other cattl 122 130 
14 14 Sheep....... 15 14 
26 28 Swine. 25 26 
139 151 95 99 
121 123 134 139 
171 171 198 205 
88 94 125 131 
14 15 15 14 
28 27 23 27 
‘New Brunswick— Alberta— 
fF? OS ees eel eee 167 174 HGS 0 uae ieee cesta 103 105 
ee St Se i 115 113 133 138 
BROS COW BU «ois: cicicte cles s.s 163 158 206 210 
Mthericattle. ...... cess os 80 82 125 130 
2S Dich a g00e God OOS e Rona ee 15 14 14 14 
CGS 28 27 25 26 
Quebec— 
TOS REN s.oipieuastaneledis +» 195 209 D2 (6) 912 RR Re ERROR 122 125 
AMeatile, ....).,. 0s i teieivicces 128 134 All cattle.ii: hevsnteatteweenanls 137 137 
Plicicowsl.|.2i5.Ga.i0.... 174 182 Milk cows s.. dtd anocout 215 200 
Ptherscattle.. cas. cess... 77 80 Other cattle. .......0..00. 117 123 
5). ei oe 13 14 Sheep sn eaten ene 17 18 
SiC. ie 2 28 28 Swine syns teak 28 23 
‘Ontario— Totals— 
ECS - o.ccigie cktee tvietiele se 163 165 HROPSeS. 5.38. jore asthe tet 133 139 
ce 2) CRS Be are ea 155 157 AN cattle. 2.5. icc Ge occinauht 138 142 
| BIK-COWS!.! issn oases oes 228 229 Milk cows) ceccsecesanites 199 203 
Other cattle............... 120 127 Other cattle.............. 117 123 
Boag trnetr reser dees ves 18 19 Sheep... Mb Geico Mies. se 15 16 
{ SRRBOR eects mee pees «0d 30 31 Swine. . Hes Bo os ade 27 28 


1 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 
_ The federal Department of Agriculture inspects all livestock in plants designated 
as inspected establishments under the Meat and Canned Foods Act. A record is kept 
of these inspections and figures from 1953 are given in Table 17. Local wholesale butch- 
orings and slaughterings carried out by retail butchers and by farmers for their own use are 
aot included. Actually, the slaughtering and meat packing industry is concentrated in 
1 comparatively small number of large establishments to facilitate greater efficiency and 
itilization of products; thus the figures of Table 17 are fairly inclusive. The slaughtering 
ind meat packing industry is dealt with in its proper relation to all other manufacturing 
mterprises in Chapter XIV of this volume. On a gross value basis it normally ranks 
‘mong the four largest manufacturing industries in Canada but it owes its importance 
‘0 the value of raw products obtained from the farmer and the rancher rather than to 
he value added by the manufacturing process. * 


| There were slightly fewer cattle slaughtered in inspected establishments in 1962 
han in 1961, the number being down by 0.7 p.c. Slaughterings of calves, on the other hand, 


tee up 2.8 p.c. and of hogs 3.1 p.c., but sheep and lambs registered the considerable decline 
£ 10.5 p.e. 
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Price movements in 1962 are indicated by the annual average calculation of prices 
on the Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and Edmonton markets as shown in Table 44, p. 
472. 
17.—Livestock Slaughtered at Inspected Establishments 1953-62, and 
by Month 1961 and 1962 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Year and Month Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs 
No. No. No. No. | 
1, 469, 406 740,723 543,371 4,611,312 
1,635,008 820,506 562, 555 4,679, 214 
1,702,108 828,658 591,566 5,543,787 
1,874,363 891,615 599,974 5,548,280 
1,986,251 887, 102 581,903 4,971,477 
1,889, 280 784,767 548,976 5,963,928 
1,744,185 676,571 569,746 8,020,766 
1,941,703 712,100 562,678 6,182,315 
2,041,473 690, 286 633,347 5,849,875 
2,028, 159 710,229 567,463 6,031,933 
Secs itt, En. Tea, chatty awrite ta Ame hte 151,761 34,938 35, 038 433,276 
scoiteits esate amarante gaa 141,650 35,891 31,121 432,194 | 
Cae) AIDA eR ORS DIR Br 5 cic bi dae 168,513 73,846 37,107 563,933 | 
iT Peeedecsscctac ie ase Ricco ots aac EERE acie eS 152, 853 83, 853 22,568 489,318 
MOR cierdco oscars Odes ciorccalernrorran see ARR 149,149 76,895 20,618 428,862 
AP OR A MO 8 a Sd cr hertetie marti asic 202, 696 70,028 33,583 515,741 
Pe Bethy. vaictciah nui demic tive ous bone oad 169, 221 48,847 33,994 398,624 
lesen hh eR PNT ic alstetheae isieieiiaeee 168,942 46,521 46 , 680 401,209 
September.crme sans: ccosechomoadie ase eee Toscauge 219,348 63,637 110,116 564,967 
OGtOBEER GE och unr RBr to tend escoee riences anaben 174,758 58,094 115, 666 499,901 
Novottiber cic) OR cs edad onerieicnicioecne Meee 174,429 54, 685 87,764 542,184 
Deco bere eeet pee ear ian scss eee teen 168, 153 43,051 59,092 579,666 
i 
Totalss19Gl sie Mae oe eee dees 2,041,473 690,286 633,347 5,849,875 
) 
= | 
151,214 36,545 36, 833 529,363 
Februarys. Gerosey. de. coated. geet’: Seectrtay web 147,141 36,418 30, 182 512,192 | 
March.......... 185,635 69,913 25,788 667,077 | 
Aprile nace 144,348 80,207 18,648 513,185 | 
May Reemeianscisccaaricle 152,865 78, 866 16,368 468,103 
Tine er 194,306 73,589 23, 687 534,859 
Joly ete toes 158, 143 49, 253 28,555 383,079 
ANSUSE EON GaN. Shas ica 163, 159 50,272 50,515 394,947 
September 205, 132 69,390 100,919 531,455 
Octobersw Leena. deneeael af 167,559 60, 660 92,711 477,399 
November 180,423 59,208 91,446 494,260 | 
December. 0.5 terns; lasameeese ace: tee oan Tene 178, 234 45 , 908 51,811 526,014 | 
ee os ae | ees (ee eee i 
EM OL RLSM LOGS: hee oe Re anaes See eee 2,028, 159 710,229 567,463 6,031,933 


pi a a a ee ee 


Poultry.—Poultry on farms and their values are given in Table 18; production and 
consumption of poultry meat are included in Table 19. 
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18.—Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms, by Province, as at June 1, 1960-62 


Norr.—Figures given in this table for 1960 and 1961 have been revised since the publication of the 1962 Year 
Book; figures on a comparable basis are available from DBS for the years 1957-59. 


Hens 
and Turkeys Geese Ducks 
Province and Year Chickens 
No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value 
000 $'000 000 $'000 000 $7000 000 $7000 000 $000 
Newfoundland............ 50 
Prince Edward Is.. .1960 588 563 20 105 7 23 5 10 620 701 
1961 509 493 12 60 6 20 3 5 529 578 
1962 440 436 10 52 6 22 2 4 458 514 
Nova Scotia........ 1960 2,037 | 2,393 32 161 2 9 a 2 2,072 2,565 
1961 2,185 2,520 44 239 2 7 ii 3 2,232 2,769 
1962 2,015 | 2,361 38 189 1 4 1 2 2,055 2,556 
New Brunswick..... 1960 1,054 1,251 25 134 2 8 2 5 1,083 1,398 
1961 1,040 1,213 34 189 2 6 1 2 1,076 1,410 
1962 1,070 1,276 25 144 1 4 1 3 1,097 1,427 
Quebec........ +ee.--1960 | 11,485 | 11,098 630 | 3,112 9 32 52 105 |} 12,176 14,347 
1961 | 12,935 | 12,021 732 3,572 7 27 57 116 |] 18,731 15,736 
1962 | 12,680 | 12,603 625 2,719 8 28 54 104 || 13,367 15,454 
MOUATIO Ss iufesicis.s owe a 1960 | 24,808 | 23,568 2,200 | 10,714 89 310 118 224 || 27,215 34,816 
1961 | 24,708 | 23,500 2,745 | 13,204 70 254 122 236 || 27,645 37,194 
1962 | 23,485 | 22,594 | 2,800 | 12,544 68 240 150 279 || 26,503 35,657 
MMItODA... «i807. Ne. 1960 6,400 | 4,439 880 2,957 77 192 49 71 7,406 7,659 
1961 6,267 | 4,624 1,145 | 3,915 84 224 38 57 7,534 8,820 
1962 | 5,465] 4,068 970 | 3,356 70 182 25 38 || 6,530 7,644 
Saskatchewan....... 1960 7,060 | 4,406 1,000 | 3,240 40 108 58 89 8,158 7,843 
1961 6,925 | 4,632 1,245 4,406 45 129 56 92 8,270 9,259 
1962 | 5,850} 3,988 860 | 2,993 40 118 45 77 6,795 7,176 
PAMDOME Reiners Sateeictos « 1960 | 8,820 | 5,966 915 | 3,395 85 230 85 134 9,905 9,725 
1961 9,205 | 6,420 1,184 4,783 90 252 93 150 || 10,572 11,605 
1962 | 8,370 6,010 820 | 3,223 80 241 80 137 9,350 9,611 
British Columbia...1960 | 5,009 | 5,248 454 2,488 10 40 25 54 | 5,498 7,780 
1961 5,610 5,679 528 2,496 10 34 27 49 6,174 8,258 
1962 5,540 | 6,102 500 2,775 9 35 25 49 6,074 8,961 
Potals... 20.2... 1960 | 67,261 | 58,932 | 6,156 | 26,256 321 952 395 694 | 74,133 86,834 
1961 | 69,384 | 61,102 7,668 | 32,864 314 953 397 710 || 77,764 | 95,629 
1962 | 64,915 | 59,438 6,648 | 27,995 283 874 383 693 || 72,229 | 89,000 
19.—Production and Domestic Disappearance of Poultry Meat, 1960-62 
(Eviscerated weight) 
| ey 
ie Net Total Domestic Per Capita 
Production Supply Disappearance] Consumption 
*000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ”000 lb. Ib. 
357,939 387,061 372,077 20.8 
107, 644 124,128 113,548 6.4 
2,801 2,930 2,794 0.2 
4,092 6,056 5,773 0.3 
472,476 520,175 494,192 27.7 
416,387 441,548 420,147 23.0 
143,831 158,936 138,807 7.6 
2,944 3,016 2,809 0.2 
4,041 5,722 5,201 0.3 
567,203 609, 222 566, 964 31.1 
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19.—Production and Domestic Disappearance of Poultry Meat, 1960-62—concluded 


Ten Net Total Domestic Per Capita 
Production Supply Disappearance] Consumption 
"000 Ib. ’000 Ib. *000 Ib. Ib. 

411,513 437,638 425, 899 22.9 
147,155 169, 833 143,137 earl 

2,931 3,038 2,730 0.1 

4,379 6,065 5,760 0.3 
565,978 616,574 577,526 31.0 


Subsection 5.—Dairying 


Milk production in 1962 reached a new record at 19,303,000,000 lb., 0.3 p.c. higher than — 


in 1961. Only three provinces contributed to the increase—Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba | 


—and most of it was utilized for fluid consumption. Of the total milk produced, 58.9 p.c. | 
was used for factory-made dairy products, 30.8 p.c. was sold in fluid form and 10.3 p.c. was | 


used for all purposes on farms. 


20.—Production and Utilization of Milk, by Province, 1960-62 


| 


| 


i : = 
Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used a 
A Total Milk | 
Province and Year Production 
n In Fluid Farm-Home| Fed on So 
Farms! Factories Sales Consumed Farms | 
’000 lb. 7000 lb. "000 Ib. ’000 lb. ’000 lb. "000 lb. 
Newfoundland..........-.ss.eeeeee- | 
Prince Edward Island.......... 1960 2,223 160,213 27,339 22,550 13,273 225 , 598 
1961 2,153 169,942 27,088 23,790 14,115 237, 088 | 
1962 1,803 172,718 27,466 22,410 10,312 234,709 
INOVia COLL. (in afsieletsisisielsigiericis ets 1960 12,987 124,179 194,244 47,490 19,290 398,190 | 
1961 12,191 133 , 437 196, 865 42,690 17,512 402,695 | 
1962 8,213 124,106 199, 885 42,140 23,050 397,394 | 
New Brunswick...........+++5+ 1960 19,141 195,549 157,370 40,570 27,180 439,810. 
1961 19, 820 201,645 161, 454 39,200 24,732 446, 851. 
1962 15,256 189,773 165, 968 39, 250 24,264 434, 511 
ODOC Eraxceercke taker Notes oiaratare¥ateheloveroreie 1960 23,728 3,926,354 1,722,536 287,100 219,130 6,178, 848 | 
1961 19,984 4,252,715 1,753 , 629 281,400 233,520 6,541,248, 
1962 19,141 | 4,273,488 | 1,787,587 277,500 252,480 6,610,196. 
Ontaniorsccacswseceen waerder 1960 15,070 3,652,196 2,148, 655 222,800 225,900 6, 264, 621 
1961 10,086 3, 868,549 2,162,011 215,900 249,700 6,506,246. 
1962 7,138 | 3,910,112 | 2,232,453 212,300 269, 400 6,631,403 | 
Manitobacs. = seerecsnianareckioe s 1960 29,718 625, 046 321, 845 95 , 800 54,720 1;1275 129) 
1961 25,342 640, 668 320,388 86,040 56,510 1,128,948 
1962 19,398 642,541 322,544 84,860 63,390 1,132,738, 
Saskatchewan..............++- 1960 57,681 698 ,002 338,730 177,300 65, 490 1,337,203) 
1961 52,182 705, 801 343, 645 170,400 72,470 1,344,498, 
1962 42,751 654, 808 342, 952 164,000 78,010 1,282,521) 
Alsentar tess s stet eee nae cota 1960 52,650 | 1,014,576 365,401 146, 400 57,110 1,636,137 
1961 43, 664 1,097,169 369, 307 145, 000 65, 250 1,720,390 
1962 38,423 | 1,042,720 383, 291 139, 200 63,560 1, 667,194, 
British Columbia.............-. 1960 9,734 329, 692 475,261 32,530 30,670 877, 881. 
1961 8,424 363 , 878 479,500 31,710 33,790 917,302 
1962 5, 849 354,543 487,494 31,370 32,860 912, ai 
Motals:.. hOB <cicstinelepies 1960 222,932 | 10,725,807 | 5,751,381 | 1,072,540 712,763 || 18,485,423, 
1961 193,846 | 11,433,804 5,813,887 1,036,130 767,599 19,245,266 
1962 157,972 | 11,364,809 | 5,949,640 | 1,013,030 817,326 || 19,302,777 
| 


1 Used in farm butter only. 


_ 
SS SSS 
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21.—Farm Values of Milk Production, by Province, 1960-62 
Value of Milk Value of 
Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used 
Value of 
Province and Year Total Milk 
Production 
On In Fluid Farm-Home}] Fed on 
Farms! Factories Sales Consumed Farms? 
$7000 $7000 37000 $7000 $7000 $000 
I LECT oman Geer Ae 
Prince Edward Island......... 1960 60 3,769 1,068 613 807 6,317 
1961 58 3,976 1,065 649 877 6,625 
1962 42 4,023 1,103 625 788 6,581 
NGPA SCOLIB cn jccjeatecsecieais oes 1960 333 3,080 9,258 1,425 915 15,011 
1961 313 8,276 9,406 1,276 872 15, 143 
1962 204 3,059 9,455 1,256 996 14,970 
New:Brunswick.. ........0080.. 1960 515 4,533 7,262 1,185 1,429 14,924 
1961 534 4,696 Tyole 1,152 1,383 15,142 
1962 398 4,441 7,590 1,162 1,289 14,880 
Qeree ea aes Satie fat. oe v0 5 oe 1960 639 99,128 72,526 8,871 17,071 198, 235 
1961 538 105,678 73,830 8,611 18, 660 207,317 
1962 474 105 , 582 75, 126 8, 436 19,635 209, 253 
(8 1960 406 89,592 95, 434 6,550 12,663 204,645 
1961 276 92,614 95,727 6,067 12,569 207, 253 
1962 186 95, 632 98,592 5, 966 13,514 213,890 
IMBERODA: Hs otc lees cic be cbe ss 1960 787 13,963 12,682 2,472 3,551 33,455 
1961 671 14, 281 13,140 2,211 3,615 33,918 
1962 489 14,271 13,238 2,181 3,803 33, 982 
‘Saskatchewan................. 1960 1,479 15,817 14,146 4,681 4,281 40, 404 
1961 1,338 15,918 14,504 4,482 4,469 40,711 
1962 1,060 14,734 14,871 4,264 4,500 39,429 
Fev US we ee a 1960 1,350 23,791 15,781 3,836 4,337 49,095 
1961 1,120 25 , 588 16,005 3,857 5,227 51,797 
1962 952 24,576 16,568 3,731 5,032 50, 859 
British Columbia,............. 1960 241 8,734 26,834 1,021 1,090 37,920 
1961 205 9,925 26, 654 973 1,170 38,927 
1962 138 9,051 27,254 947 1,131 38,521 
EOE se ciairis 5:0, a:0 0/01 1960 5,810 262,407 254,991 30,654 46,144 600, 606 
1961 5,053 275, 952 257, 708 29,278 48,842 616,833 
1962 3,943 275,369 263,797 28,568 50,688 622,365 
| nae Used in farm butter only. 2 Includes values of skim milk and buttermilk retained on farms. 


___ Butter production in 1962 amounted to 372,201,000 lb., almost 8,000,000 lb. more than 
in the previous year. The 1962 total included 361,498,000 lb. of creamery butter, 6,751,000 
lb. of dairy or farm-made butter and 3,952,000 lb. of whey butter. The annual per capita 
consumption of creamery butter increased for the first time since 1956, moving from 15.81 
‘b. in 1961 to 17.26 lb. in 1962. Stocks on hand at the end of the year totalled 135,538,000 
\b., the largest carryover on record; combined with the butter equivalent of butter oil 


stocks, the carryover was 238,138,000 lb. 


| _ Factory cheese production in 1962 was estimated at 130,178,000 lb., 0.9 p.c. lower than 
in 1961. Peak cheese production occurred in 1942 when the output was 207,431,000 lb. and 
peak exports in 1945 when they amounted to 135,409,000 lb. Exports of cheese, mostly 
cheddar, in 1962 amounted to 27,252,000 lb. compared with 19,508,000 Ib. in 1961. 
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22.—Production of Butter and Cheese, by Province, 1960-62 | 
a ee SS ee 
Butter Cheese 
Province and Year a 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory! | 
*000 Ib. 7000 lb. "000 Ib. 7000 lb. 7000 lb. 
Newioundland Ssarcnien.. ceeds steric ee Soscch aan a ae xe = 
Prince Edward Island............s+sseeeees 1960 5, 237 95 18 5,350 1,028 
19617 5,808 92 16 5,916 876 
1962 5,927 77 24 6, 028 801 | 
INOva Scotinecicseccenwlecm orci estes ater ciate 1960 3,613 555 — 4,168 — 
19617 3, 926 521 _— 4,447 a 
1962 3,773 351 _ 4,124 _ 
New Brunswick). «..scocisecsupissivereneanae 1960 7,238 818 _ 8,056 705 
19617 7,671 847 —_ 8,418 562 
1962 6,981 652 7 7,633 503 | 
QHEDEC,. o:n5\2 rele wee sixiainis oiejaisemmialey vinnie a piwea 1960 123,781 1,014 291 125,036 42,164 
19617 139, 330 854 985 141,169 50,297 
1962 144,527 818 1,329 146,674 50,049 } 
(Osh s OaRMoudhod ae SOnOGD odoc: Ob oceisononoacs 1960 85,396 644 2,649 88,689 75,018 | 
19617 95,036 431 2,861 98 , 328 75, 835 
1962 101, 286 305 2,594 104,185 75,152 
INEST GODS ose sieleee bieleeie «(state iojeratel ysietsi\e e'sieseinial™ 1960 24,778 1,270 _ 26,048 4878) 
1961: 25 , 278 1,083 — 26,361 651 | 
1962 25,605 829 — 26,434 631 | 
| 
Saskatchewan... ....c.cecaddvocshccesisens 1960 28,012 2,465 _ 30,477 292 | 
1961" 28,387 2,230 —_ 30,617 30 | 
1962 27,256 1,827 —_ 29,083 —- | 
Alberta... <ib-sehp teens secs Qoceeoss Beate 1960 37,338 2,250 39,595 1,808 | 
1961" 40,917 1,866 is 42,790 1,831 | 
1962 38, 928 1,642 5 40,575 1,785 i 
British, Colttmbia.. «acc: scaitase cigs cient 1960 5,060 416 _ 5,476 969 
19617 5, 880 360 _ 6,240 1,168 | 
1962 7,215 250 _ 7,465 979 | 
ME OUAIS peace oe ttisher ot stool 1960 320,403 9,527 2,965 332,895 122, 745° 
19617) 352,133 8,284 3,869 364, 286 131, 4082) 
1962 361,498 6,751 3,952 372,201 130,178) 
1 Factory-made cheese includes cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk and cream. 2 Amoun} 
for “other cheese’’ are included in Quebec, Ontario and Alberta figures but, as fewer than three firms reported i 
the other provinces, data cannot be included except in the Canada total. | 
The output of concentrated whole milk, normally only slightly in excess of domesti 
requirements, was 1.4 p.c. above those requirements in 1962. Exports dropped off 13.8 p.' 


from the 1961 total and per capita consumption increased 2.5 p.c. Skim milk powd« 
production at 192,389,000 lb. was 20,640,000 Ib. below the peak production in 1961. Ey) 
ports declined from 53,090,000 lb. in 1961 to about 35,689,000 Ib. in 1962 and domest 
disappearance at 133,422,000 lb. in 1962, was 13.0 p.c. below the record high establishe 
the previous year. 


23.—Production of Concentrated Milk Products, 1958-62 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) i 
Lee eee — eee 


Product 1958 1959 1960 1961° 1962 

"000 lb. *000 Ib. "000 lb. 7000 lb. 7000 Ib. 
Concentrated Whole Milk Products............ 361, 884 362,984 404,325 393,805 363,605 
Condensed MWK sc sieis +: cisisjeierere ere.019. 8800 A 2 14,194 14,553 14,420 14,814 16,338 
Evaporated milk............0eeee00 ate 305, 267 302,697 316,950 321,994 287,395 
Whole milk powder. ..........-seeeees ara 19,713 20,872 45,829 25,622 237310 
Partly skimmed evaporated milk eae 21,119 21,163 20,178 22,474 24,3 | 

Other whole milk products!..............e+00-- 1,591 3,699 6,948 8,901 12,25 
For footnote, see end of table. } 
| 
| 
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23.—Production of Concentrated Milk Products, 1958-62—concluded 


Product 1958 1959 1960 19617 1962 
7000 Ib. "000 lb. ”000 Ib. 000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 
Concentrated Milk By-products 224,433 220,260 209,898 269, 244 260, 062 
Condensed skim milk.................... vee 3,444 3,814 2,602 A 1,822 
Evaporated skim milk...............0... re 10,028 7,662 2,769 6,210 5,816 
Skim milk powder.............. 185,625 176,437 171,969 213,029 192,389 
Howdered: buttermilk 0.0.5... .. csc sscecececs 8,028 7,740 8,179 9,833 10,400 
BURIOY DOWGCLIAS «5. <0 ciel cies oes cose BSD. bee bck 12,820 16,599 11,037 19,730 18,152 
(SSL) 2s Se = ae oe ene nD 3,430 4,924 8,000 14,024 22,197 
Other milk by-products?................00000.. 1,058 3,084 5,342 4,500 9,286 
PEO Geils pein ices feiatele ob sine FC SERE TS «OR 586,317 583, 244 614, 223 663,049 623, 667 


1 Includes malted milk, cream powder, formula milks, whole milk powder of less than 26-p.c. fat, evaporated 
milk of 2-p.c. fat, concentrated liquid milk and sterilized cream manufactured by fewer than three firms. 
2 Includes sugar of milk (lactose), condensed buttermilk, concentrated liquid skim milk and special formula skim 
milk products manufactured by fewer than three firms. 


24.—Production of Ice Cream Mix, by Province, 1960-62 


Province 1960 1961 1962 Province 1960 1961 1962 
7000 gal. | ’000 gal. | ’000 gal. "000 gal. | 000 gal. | ’000 gal. 
Newfoundland.......... i Manitoba.............. 1,063} 1,156 1,212 
P.B. Island.......... 126 124 133 || Saskatchewan... “| 15189] 131891 - 17160 
Nova Scotia... 876 883 910 || Alberta........ 1,862] 2/016] 27054 
New Brunswick. 540 548 555 || British Columbi 2,175 | 27361 2/308 
webec......... 5,022| 5,266] 5,246 Feces ee ene 
Daterrot semen atit S'S)" T1677 |Perreazs || M3401 || Merotals......-...... 20,480 | 21,4217| 21,789 


The estimated consumption of fluid milk and cream, on a milk basis, amounted to 
},397,413,000 pt. in 1962, which was 87,322,000 pt. higher than the 1961 estimate. Daily 
average consumption per capita was 0.82 pt., the same as in 1961. The estimated con- 
sumption of milk and cream is given by province in Table 25 and the domestic disappearance 
of all dairy products in Table 26. 


25.—Estimated Consumption of Milk and Cream (expressed as Milk), by Province, 1960-62 


Daily Daily 
| Estimated per Estimated per 
Province and Year Con- Capita Province and Year Con- Capita 
! sumption Con- sumption Con- 

j sumption sumption 
—— es ae foe eee ee eS 
| 7000 pt. pt. 7000 pt. pt. 
Tewfoundland................ ne Pi Manitobaisaeie.. des dea 1960 323,755 0.98 
hi 1961 315,061 0.94 
‘rine Edward Island... .1960 38,674 1.03 1962 315,817 0.93 
1961 39,440 1.03 
1962 38, 663 1.00 Saskatchewan........... 1960 400, 023 1.20 

i , 1961 398,485 1.18 
Jova Scotia............, 1960 187,391 0.71 1962 392,986 1,16 
| 1961 185,702 0.69 

i 1962 187,616 0.69 Al berte: O43... odswtoee 1960 396, 745 0.84 
I . 1961 398 , 687 0.82 
‘ew Brunswick.......... 1960 153, 442 0.70 1962 405, 032 0.81 
; 1961 155,546 0.71 

; 1962 159, 083 0.72 British Columbia....... 1960 393, 636 0.67 
1961 396, 286 0.67 
RIG Eee uic'sichl’ aside « ae 1960 1,557,857 0.83 1962 402,220 0.66 
| 1961 1,577,542 0.82 

| 1962 1,600,841 0.82 

REED es sve cis sete ct 1960 1,838,337 0.83 Totalsis2te es... 1960 5,289,860 0.83 
| 1961 1,843,342 0.81 1961 5,310,091 0.82 
| 1962 1,895,155 0.82 1962 5,397,413 0.82 


ee ee hil) Aowewe dN) —bawili oxaewhF pois) at aril ay teacher ee 
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26.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products, 1960-62 


1960 1961" 1962 | 
Product 
Per Per Per 
Total Gapitat Total Capital Total Capital | 
’000 Ib. Tb. "000 Ib. lb. 7000 Ib. lb. 
Milk and Cream.............-2-2-0++0005 6,823,921 393.20 | 6,850,017 385.27 | 6,962,670 384.68 
IR DNCS cde RRA tes c asitaie Ree esein aise iver 5,762,614 332.05 | 5,784,201 325.32 | 5,861,685 323.85 
Greamiasmillo we. > ssd- geese coe nee 1,061,307 61.15 | 1,065,816 59.95 | 1,100,985 60.83) 
Cream as product:........0s+.-.seeeenee 208, 425 12.01 210,390 11.83 220,333 12.17) 
302,395 16.98 300,316 16.47 331,276 17.84, 
289, 889 16.27 288,309 15.81 320,442 17.26 
9,527 0.54 8, 284 0.46 6,751 0.36. 
2,979 0.17 3,723 0.20 4,083 oe 
ORCC oreee GL sticason Fira oie caer d-fanehcs 128,523 7.21 136,123 7.47 149,854 8.07, 
Cheddar...c<scs0='% 50,597 2.84 52,624 2.89 60,633 3.27 
Processicchi.niacaakc 55,176 3.10 57,467 3.15 64,310 3.46) 
@bheryecomenc hee eee 22,750 1,27 26,032 1,43 24,911 1,34) 
Concentrated Whole Milk Products? 359,548 20.18 349,883 19.18 358,499 19.30 
Wryaporated. ves. be ecs seer edese 314,735 17.67 300,715 16.49 302, 132 16.27 
Gondensed .)cc:2 2.45 es ewe 14, 253 0.80 14,735 0.81 16,107 0.87) 
Powered ciaccteesak etic eorteisadstiasie 4,899 0,28 3,278 0.18 2,820 0.15 
Concentrated Milk By-products’....... 159,289 8.94 200,605 11.00 189,329 10.2( 
Biviaporatede Wi. 2-b dais “Plone ens yycs= 167 0.16 6,2 0.34 5,814 0.31 
Condensed... 2,562 0.14 1,979 0.11 1,840 0.10 
Row dere doin. ©: 0: Peat fei a o <(eeinsiolalereyaicie 122,749 6.89 153,277 8.40 133, 422 71 
All Dairy Products in Terms of Milk— 
Butters aeh. 26+ ba aes eso y yen 7,006,335 393.30 | 6,940,277 380.54 | 7,656,316 412.2! 
ORCCSC) oc eats ete 1,251,317 70.24 1,320,410 72.40 1,451,395 78.1! 
Concentrated.............0:0e scenes 835,137 46.88 802,922 44.02 817,445 44, NH 
Grand Totals! 223 ba... qe1- > ame 16,613,030 942.71 | 16,563,643 917.87 | 17,413,673 947.4) 


1 Includes Newfoundland for all manufactured dairy products. 
malted milk, cream powder, partly skimmed evaporated milk, w 
milks, evaporated milk of 2-p.c. fat, and concentrated liquid mil 


listed, i.e., condensed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, sugar o 
skim milk products and concentrated liqui 
livestock feeding cannot be separated, per capit: 


milk. 


d skim milk. Since the quant 
a figures include both. 


k,. 
f milk, casein, powdered whey, special formu 
ities used for human consumption al) 

4 Includes ice cream mix in terms’ 


2 Includes, in addition to the items liste 


hole milk powder of less than 26-p.c. fat, formu: 


3 Includes milk by-product items n) 


Subsection 6.—Fruits and Vegetables 


| 


Fruits.—Commercial fruit growing in Canada is confined almost exclusively — 


rather limited areas in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario ar 
British Columbia. Nova Scotia production is centred mainly in the Annapolis Valli 
and New Brunswick production in the St. John River Valley and Westmorland Count 
The fruit growing districts of Quebec are the Montreal area, the North Shore area, 4 
Eastern Townships and the Quebec City district. Ontario fruit is grown in all the counti 
adjacent to the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes as far west as Georgian Bay, ti 
Niagara district being the most productive. In British Columbia the four well-defin' 
fruit areas are the Okanagan Valley, the Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lak 
district and Vancouver Island. The climate elsewhere in Canada is not generally suital 
for commercial tree-fruit culture. In most producing areas, particularly in the Annapo 
Valley of Nova Scotia, the Niagara Peninsula of Ontario and the Okanagan Valley, 
British Columbia, fruit growing is either the principal or one of the most important for) 
of agriculture and is very important to the economy of those areas. Apples and sm; 
fruits are produced commercially in the provinces named but tender tree fruits and co: 
mercial vineyards are limited largely to Ontario and British Columbia. 


Strawberries are grown commercially in all provinces for which tree-fruit statist! 
are prepared, as well as in Prince Edward Island. However, this crop is produced ove! 
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somewhat wider area than are tree fruits. In Nova Scotia, for example, considerable 
quantities of strawberries are grown in Colchester County and farther north, as well as 
in the apple producing areas of the Annapolis Valley. In British Columbia most of the 
strawberries are grown in the Fraser Valley rather than in the predominantly tree-fruit 
producing area of the Okanagan Valley. 


Raspberries are grown commercially in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec but 
the bulk of the crop is produced in Ontario and British Columbia. The Fraser Valley of 
British Columbia is the most important producing area. 


Wild blueberries are harvested on a commercial scale in Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec. This crop is indigenous to certain 
lands in these areas. Individuals who harvest the wild berries may undertake to burn 

_the land from time to time for weed control and to effect pruning, dusting is often carried 

out to control insects, and bees are sometimes introduced to achieve better pollination. 
A large percentage of the crop is frozen and exported. Some blueberries are picked for 
sale in other provinces but no statistics of this trade are available. There is also some 
production of cultivated blueberries, particularly in British Columbia. 


A marketing system has been developed for distributing fresh fruit from the specialized 
' production areas to all parts of the country and a large proportion of the deciduous fruit 


consumed in Canada is grown domestically. Considerable quantities of apples, straw- 


‘berries and blueberries are exported. 
| Canning and processing industries have developed in the fruit growing districts and, 
although the importance of the processing market varies with different fruits, it provides 
a valuable outlet for substantial proportions of most Canadian-grown fruit crops. 
Tables 27 and 28 show the estimated commercial production of fruit, by kind, for 
the years 1960-62 and by province for 1957-62. 


27.—Estimated Commercial Production and Farm Value of Fruit, 1960-62 


Kind of Fruit . . Farm Kind of Fruit . : Farm 
Tae Quantity | Weight Value Bud! Waa Quantity | Weight Waine 
"000 Ib. $’000 7000 bu. | '000 lb. $'000 
671,130 254 12,700 1,326 
743,445 526 26,300 2,307 
813,115 216 10,800 aF 
Strawberries— 000 at. 
76, 400 0 26,114 33,880 5,734 
73,850 23,022 30,112 5,318 
84,050 20,768 27,198 a 
23,350 11,899 16,760 3,126 
28,900 9,469 13,103 2,587 
20,600 8,048 11,320 pe 
Loganberries— 000 Ib. 
118,100 0 1,095 1,095 163 
153,700 1,203 1,203 167 
117,400 1,112 1,112 a 
15,270 113,167 | 113,167 4,899 
13, 250 85, 237 85, 237 4,325 
15,300 88,592 88,592 Sc 
10,050 19,604 19,604 2,383 
15,300 18,063 18,063 1,823 
21,150 18,219 18,219 oe 
(ee eee all nett fel ben Ha | arial ec el lee ollie teller” ols 
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28.—Value of Commercial Fruit Produced, by Province, 1959-61 with Average 
for 1955-59 
(Farm value for unpacked fruit) 
‘ Average 
Province 1955-59 1959 1960 1961 | 
$7000 $’000 $'000 $000 

Newfoundland. Sseuntheeocra breast ser atest 81 105 197 235 | 
Prince Hdward Islandes ie eh Sele allietnesieaieeeie's 259 221 394 396 | 

DS Dy us cae eee Aes ene BAS RAR As aoniss Sari ncee 2,255 2,404 2,913 4,154 

INi@ ESS WiC Ke iurayeiotsfeib'e atetscataleleia lols fels/a)elwlatnlslelstaielvisleia.ste's 1,062 1,124 1,370 1,404 
Qusheodt sdasvenwasandaneriasich seeped +s memaees 5,972 6, 924 6,930 5,769 
Ontario As. AS PRONE ES oe 19,096 19,132 24,150 24,088 | 
British Colusa bit cic sisters vaaies ielsloiriein oieteiatelsie\elaleiaeis 12,416 13,554 17,877 17,721 
| 
Wotals foes cnatstcea sano sist Sane Riskeceiasaistte 41,141 43,464 53,831 53,767 
} 


| 


Vegetables.—Estimates of acreage and production of commercial vegetables in| 
Canada are prepared for all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and, 
Saskatchewan. ‘The Province of Ontario is the largest producer, followed by Quebec) 
and British Columbia. A wide variety of crops is grown in these three provinces and 
a somewhat smaller range in the Maritimes and in the Prairie Provinces. 

Canning, freezing and processing of vegetables are carried on in the important pro- 
ducing areas. The estimates in the following tables cover output of commercial growers) 
for processing and for sale on the fresh market but do not include acreages or production of 
vegetables grown for home use on farms or elsewhere. 

| 


/ 
| 
| 
} 


29.—Estimated Commercial Acreage of Vesotsbica by Province, 1960-62, with Average for 


19607 1961" 19627 

acres acres acres } 

NuyaiSobdint. isrsceaiie: Seamer ben Ge, ORR Re 2,600 2,850 2,740 
New Brunswick! 5,200 5,920 8,808 
Fah os aaa 5p oe uk eee ee pee aebeeaae # 57,404 63,660 64,890 68,620 
ONtAElO. sokccssk cule tte Mitolen aa “Mtoaaoabibe 107,566 108,800 106, 346 99,850 
Deasitobatl cea tt. Mudeepretarech asia eRe 4,148 3,330 3,530 3,530 
Aliat baa eRAE LSA Bets ee vay nT ON ae 11,846 15,280 16,060 16,050 | 
Baibish ‘Colitinbise), .ccgecahdnetssscosenesse+seuamee 15,776 15,140 16,950 16,820 ) 
Wotalacdhycant acecpenemele tty. deters 202,476 214,010 216,546 216,418 | 


SORE A ee es ee eee ee ee A ce a ee 

1 Prior to 1960, acreages of peas in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick are included with Nova Scotia) 
in 1960, 1961 and 1962, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia acreages of peas are included with New Brunswick 
2 Acreages of beans, corn and peas in Manitoba are included with Alberta. | 
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30.—Estimated Commercial Acreage and Production of Vegetables, 1959-61, 
with Average for 1955-59 


Ay. 1955-59 19597 1960 1961 


Vegetable 


Area | Production|} Area | Production} Area | Production! Area Production 


acres "000 Ib. acres 7000 Ib. acres "000 Ib. acres 7000 Ib. 
3,800 7,491 3,930 7,564 3,730 6,967 3,750 6,992 
10,740 42,777 11,170 37, 529 11,650 43,157 15,950 60,631 
3,634 52,533 3,610 58,061 2,550 44,606 2,690 49 022 
6,912 121,768 7,450 120, 163 6,810 127,136 6,700 128,379 
10,372 195,813 12,510 245,315 11,350 283, 416 11,770 274,512 
2,502 25,157 2,830 25,265 2,830 30, 240 2,720 27,260 
2,008 46 , 667 1,380 42,964 1,220 38, 968 1,290 45,805 
48,318 280,912 54,070 317,161 55,740 330,974 58,410 388,144 
5,346 56,844 6,110 57,364 5,680 67,460 4,790 53,766 
6,298 116,977 7,470 142,785 7,700 173,491 7,950 154,234 
49,340 109,147 40, 230 89, 696 45,670 100,781 48, 850 111,696 
1,142 12,629 1,230 14,970 1,210 12,485 1,120 11,570 


47,796 691, 454 41,230 738,903 39,340 867, 658 32,480 786, 612 


rere ee a ee ee ee eee 
1 Estimates apply only to that portion of the crop grown for processing in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta 


in 1958; in Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta in 1959, 1960 and 1961. 2 Estimates apply only to that portion 
of the crop grown for processing in all provinces for which estimates are made except British Columbia. 


Subsection 7.—Other Principal Farm Products 


Tobacco.—The chief tobacco growing area of Canada is located in southern Ontario 
in the counties adjacent to Lake Erie; most of the cigarette tobacco comes from this 
district. In Ontario as a whole, 122,287 acres of flue-cured or Bright Virginia type tobacco 
were harvested in 1961. This is the most important type grown in Canada although 
dark air-cured and fire-cured tobacco as well as cigar tobacco are grown on a limited 
scale. The only other important production comes from Quebec. In 1961, 5,439 acres 
of flue-cured tobacco, 4,418 acres of cigar tobacco and 1,224 acres of pipe tobacco were 
aarvested in that province. Recently, small acreages have been successfully grown in 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Manitoba. 


__ A study of Department of National Revenue reports on tax-paid withdrawals of 
‘obacco products reveals changes in the smoking habits of Canadians during the past 
shree decades. In 1922, the first year for which comparable figures are available, Canadian 
umnual per capita consumption of cigarettes was 229 ; by 1959 the annual per capita con- 


sumption (calculated on the basis of total population) had increased to 1,939. The figure 
‘or 1961 was 2,012. 


31.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Province, 1957-61 


Quebec Ontario Other Provinces 
| <a oe Ee Se ee 
4 Har- Har- 
Pro- Pro- 
Value soe aiotion Value vested dachion Value 
$ acres 000 Ib. $ acres ’000 Ib. $ 

2,854,000 126,961 156,488 | 75,716,000 40 44 19,000 
3,255,000 124,557 188,364 | 86,333,000 52 37 15,000 
4,722,000 117,801 158,120 | 85,660,000 57 48 21,000 
5,399, 000 124,321 200,201 |109, 272,000 43 52 28,000 
4,156,000 126,718 197,664 |101,059,000 118 157 80,000 
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32.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, | 
by Main Type, 1957-61 
Average Average | 
Type of Tobacco Harvested Yield Total Farm Gross | 
and Year Area er Production Price Farm Value ~ 
cre per lb | 
acres Ibagth: lb. cts. $ 
EXV se Ue Cll cee temimephstslerore ete teretateYalcteleretetange 1957 126,353 1,201 151,743,000 49.2 74,699,000 
1958 122,914 1,475 181,290,000 46.5 84,380,000 
1959 116,773 1,305 152,385,000 55.4 84,410,000 | 
1960 129,092 1,592 205,514,000 54.6 112,118,000 
1961 127,844 1,529 195, 441,000 51.6 100,813,000 
Bunleyent och Ger «eu aseile ease es 1957 6,000 1,353 8,116,000 32.7 2,658,000 | 
1958 7,299 1,642 11,984,000 34.8 4,168,000 
1959 6,192 1,748 10,822,000 36.3 3,931,000 
1960 10 1,200 12,000 41.7 , 
1961 3,681 1,770 6,516,000 37.2 2,426,000 | 
GCigarileaf.. icdatee sie de cem ey te eees 1957 3,300 1,181 3,897,000 24.0 935,000 | 
1958 3,085 1,009 3,122,000 24.5 765,000 | 
1959 4,000 1,306 5, 223,000 29.9 1,565,000 | 
1960 5, 100 1,303 6, 647,000 28.2 1,871,000 
1961 4,418 1,264 5,584,000 25.0 1,397,000 | 
MOtals™ nc rete rs cup cerese 1957 136,787 1,205 164,865,000 47.7 78,589,000 | 
1958 134,126 1,471 197,302,000 45.4 89,603,000 | 
1959 128,133 1,326 169,904,000 53.2 90,403,000 
1960 135, 962 1,575 214, 167,000 53.6 114,699,000 | 
1961 137,917 1,521 209, 721,000 50.2 105,295,000 | 


In Quebec, 
ships; in Ontario, production is con 
Alberta produces the largest crop an 


1 Includes other types not specified. 


| 


Sugar Beets and Beet Sugar.—Sugar beets are grown commercially in Quebec 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta and beet sugar factories are located in these provincet 


irrigation. 


commercial production is centred in the St. Hilaire area of the Eastern Towr 


fined largely to the southwestern section of the provinc( 


d in that province sugar beets are grown unde 


| 


33.—Acreage, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets and Quantity and Value of Beet i 
Sugar Shipments 1955-62 


Year 
Har- Yield 
ce ore 

acres tons 

81,908 11.98 
Paeemanouts 78,786 11.33 
RAGA) aces 83,743 12.58 
oes adore 97, 800" 13, 55" 
Pyeenangor.2¢ 90, 453 13.70 
Llc cheers 86, 128" 12.76" 
Bae Or ee 84,927" 13.02 

85,019 12.69 


Sugar Beets 


Total 
Yield 


tons 


981,014 

892, 872 
1,053,564 
1,324,870" 
1,239,518 
1,098, 673 
1,105,708" 
1,078, 563 


Average 
Price 
per Ton 


Total 
Value 


$'000 


13,170 
15,470 
13,948 
19,177" 
15, 842 
15,778 
14,515 


Beet Sugar | 

(All Types) | 

Shipments Value | 
000 Ib. $'000 

239, 576 20,376 

274, 807 23, 969 

243, 246 24, 486 

| 

300, 296 27, 218) 

307,380 23, 15% 

298, 111 21, 188 

| 

283,675 21, 53t, 
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Eg¢gs.—The net production of eggs in 1962 amounted to 434,200,000 doz., 4,277,000 
doz. more than in 1961. The number of layers was about the same in both years but the 
rate of lay was 197 eggs per layer in 1961 and 199 per layer in 1962. The farm value of eggs 
to producers was slightly lower in 1962 than in the previous year, being 35.2 cents compared 
with 35.7 cents. According to hatchery statistics compiled by the Canada Department 
of Agriculture, 7.1 p.c. fewer egg-production type chicks were hatched in 1962 than in 1961 
and the broiler chick hatch was 4.8 p.c. lower; this was the first time in the history of the 
broiler industry that there was a year-to-year decrease in the hatch of broiler chicks. On 
the other hand, the number of broiler-type turkey poults hatched was 14.1 p.c. higher than 
in 1961, although the hatch of turkeys for mature weights was 9.4 p.c. lower. 


34.—Production, Utilization and Value of Farm Eggs, by Province, 1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 

Province Average Total Average Total 

Average | Produc- Net Value Average | Produc- Net Value 

Number | tion per Eggs (Sold Number |} tion per Eggs (Sold 

of Layers 100 Laid! and of Layers 100 Laid! and 

Layers Used) Layers Used) 

’000 No. 000 doz. $000 ’000 No. "000 doz. $'000 
Prince Edward Island..... 292 17,109 4,156 1,364 270 17,931 3,975 1,326 
Nova Scotia.............. 1,123 19,923 18,513 7,854 1,052 20,379 17,718 7,288 
New Brunswick........... 545 18,598 8,373 3,712 570 19,522 9,154 3,956 
Quebec MMA whee oe 5, 6(c1 6s. 3 4,112 19,695 66, 785 26 , 838 4,362 19,678 70,844 27,319 
WOGEAMIOn. duet cies ahs 10,428 20, 822 179,516 65,547 10,604 20,808 182,384 64,767 
Mieptobsa..§..i0-......... 2,355 18,394 35,840 10,079 2,355 18,992 36,998 10,424 
Saskatchewan............. 2,272 17,351 32,435 8, 846 2,086 begat 30,351 8,747 
| Alberta SOS ica tae 2,793 18,408 42,387 13,632 2,566 18,669 39,370 12,951 
British Columbia......... 2,454 20, 656 41,918 15,468 2,540 20, 667 43,406 15,907 
Totalshee. tt... 2... 26,374 19,743 429,923 153,340 26,405 19,921 434, 200 152, 686 


1 Total laid less loss. 


Wool.—Canada’s wool requirements are met largely by imports which amounted to 

_ 54,308,000 Ib. (greasy basis) in 1962 and 54,430,000 lb. in 1961. Exports amounted to 

3,972,000 Ib. in 1962 and 5,067,000 lb. in 1961. The apparent domestic consumption of 

_ wool shown in Table 35 is determined on the basis of production, exports and imports 

_ but does not take into consideration changes in stocks for which the data are not available. 

Differences in wool utilization from year to year are therefore probably less marked than 
is indicated by these figures. 


35.—Production and Apparent Consumption of Wool, 1958-62 


Item 1958+ 1959 1960° 1961 1962 


Shorn Wool— 
Yield per fleece. . . lb. aes 7.6 rier 7.8 8.0 
Total yield shorn. . ’000 lb. 6,107 6, 256 6,370 6,169 5,808 
ce per pound!,,....... .» ets, 49.7 45.9 47.9 50.2 48.8 
? Total value of shorn wool.. .. $7000 3,038 2,869 3,052 3,094 2,833 
Total pulled wool................ ....'000 Ib. 1,279 1,487 1,387 1,287 1,361 

| 

| Total wool production........... tg ies 7,386 7,743 7,757 7,456 7,169 
Apparent consumption........... ; <dt 45, 593 54,233 53,581 56,819 57,505 


| 1 Includes Agricultural Stabilization Act payments of 28 cents per lb. in 1958, 21 cents per lb, in 1959, 23 cents per 
/ Ib. in 1960, 22 cents per Ib. in 1961 and 18 cents per lb. in 1962 on qualifying graded wool, 
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Honey.—Honey statistics have been compiled on an all-Canada basis since 1924; 
the 45,145,000-lb. production of 1948 was the largest recorded crop. Output in 1961 was 
35,030,000 lb. and in 1962, 30,491,000 lb. The decrease in 1962 was attributed to un- 
favourable weather conditions in the Maritimes and in Western Canada. The number of | 
active beekeepers was considerably below the 1961 total. Bees are kept in some of the 
fruit growing districts mainly for purposes of pollination. 

Honey is produced commercially in all provinces except Newfoundland, about 35 p.c. 
of the output being accounted for by Ontario. 

To facilitate storage, shipment and uniformity of quality, considerable quantities of 
Canadian honey are pasteurized. Beekeepers’ marketing co-operatives are active in 
several provinces. 


36.—Honey and Beeswax Production 1960-62, with Average for 1955-59 


Item Av. 1955-59 7 1960 1961 1962 
Honey— | 
Total produobiOnde ces. celtes =< tcnctteenewieeiierileee cies i 28,078 32,224 35,030 30,491 
Average production per colony 85 98 104 89 
AL otal! Valuowsdeialc's parte ctetelal ee ae 4,961 5,179 5,351 of | 
Average price per lb. to producers 4 18 16 15 Ai | 
Beeswax— 
(Production We acetes 4. Hele = cleisis chelate alslere's cfeictatatojaiate alors 000 Ib. 479 520 a | 
Vall ti0. s/o ORE A cho Bhs sie tO taab iors wieteiortles Bioneers $000 215 235 af } 
Total Value, Honey and Beeswax................ $7000 5,394 5,586 | 
Beekeepers ter adrtace setae ats win slelsterotere sie stomteltace man's se No. 14,186 12,570 11, 663 10,520 | 
BEG COLONIES -ecisiaya ei syeiasa esa o.6 aye afelelsfaje(slatslalaloleinyoisYatessielseaiciels Pere 328,540 327,340 336,910 341,730 


1960 1961" 1962 

| 

000 1b. | *0001b. | *0001b. | 

Prince Edward Island 65 67 327 | 
IN OVA SCObIa set eteteiereieisicisiais sree taleiaierelniolsisieis ere sivieielsislsicinciaiste/esiaign= 146 249 132 
New. Brunswick. caterratstten -atetaiels «tale stellatetale shetcletataiet ate ots a) alsielale 86 85 Tm |} 
2,284 2,971 3,185 

9,232 9,360 10,922 

6, 380 6,670 5,051 

4)515 3,973 2,864 

RRs B08 ai OO ee i Te ee 7,576 9,580 6,932 | 

GE, REG fo SPRANG SARE St FE 1,940 2,075 1,298 | 

ARE IR Ach ec ce acs RR acan. 32,224 35,030 30,491 | 


Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup.—Maple syrup is produced in the Provinces of Nova) 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. The bulk of the crop comes from the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec, a district famous both in Canada and in the United States 
as the centre of the maple products industry. Virtually all of the maple products exported 
are sent to the United States with the larger proportion moving as sugar, although sub- 
stantial quantities of syrup are also shipped. Much of the syrup sold in Canada is marketed 
in one-gallon cans direct to the consumer from the producer but a considerable amount 
of both sugar and syrup is sold each year to processing firms. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


Sai 
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38.—Estimated Production of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup, by Province, 1960-63, 
with Averages for 1955-59 


Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 
Value, 
Province and Year Average Average ugar 
Quantity Price Value Quantity Price Value and 
per lb. per gal. Syrup 
Ib. cts. $ gal. $ $ ¥ 
Nova Scotia— 
AY. 1955-59... 0002.0. seks 13,000 63.6 8,000 5,000 5.54 27,000 35,000 
ID aids rele o'c 14,000 64.0 9,000 3,000 5.53 17,000 26,000 
1961.. 14,000 63.0 9,000 4,000 5.41 22,000 31,000 
1962... 7,000 63.0 * 4,000 3,000 5.46 16,000 20,000 
Retails tb hain the cia's aves cafe 11,000 ie a 4,000 Bie sx we 
New Brunswick— 
Av. 1955-59 69,000 57.4 40,000 12,000 4.98 62,000 102,000 
1960. 53,000 68.0 36,000 10,000 5.29 53,000 89,000 
42,000 59.0 25,000 13,000 5.33 69,000 94,000 
32,000 59.0 19,000 6,000 5.56 33,000 52,000 
32,000 Big a6 8,000 ae aie 56 
562,000 45.4 255,000 | 2,126,000 3.66 7,787,000 8,042,000 
310,000 47.1 146,000 | 2,253,000 3.86 8,697,000 8,843,000 
751,000 47.0 353,000 | 2,227,000 3.74 8,329,000 8,682,000 
695, 000 49.1 341,000 | 2,426,000 3.69 8,952,000 9,293,000 
669,000 ais ab 2,488,000 oe *. a 
14,000 58.3 8,000 267,000 4.73 1,261,000 1,269,000 
13,000 63.0 8,000 250,000 5.21 1,302,000 1,310,000 
24,000 71.0 17,000 319,000 5.04 1,608,000 1,625,000 
16,000 65.0 10,000 311,000 5.08 1,579,000 1,589,000 
8,000 ae oe 219,000 55 ee ae 
658,000 47.3 311,000 | 2,410,000 3.79 9,137,000 9,448,000 
390,000 61.0 199,000 | 2,516,000 4.00 |10,069,000 10,268,000 
831,000 48.6 404,000 2,563,000 3.91 10,028,000 || 10,432,000 
750,000 49.9 374,000 | 2,746,000 3.85 10,580,000 || 10,954,000 
720,000 a: z 2,719,000 He sf ap 


k Nursery Stock.—Statistics concerning the nursery industry in Canada for recent 
years are presented in Tables 39 and 40. All nurseries were asked to report quantities 
‘sold of stock propagated during these years; stock purchased from other nurseries in 
Canada was excluded to prevent duplication. A total of 300 nurseries reported shipments 
In 1961. Wholesale value of nursery stock shipments of fruit trees, etc., amounted to 
$549,288 in 1961 compared with $463,289 in 1960, and of ornamental species to $3,927,979 
in 1961 and $3,637,535 in the previous year. 


39.—Nursery Stock Shipments (Domestic), by Type, 1957-61 
|| EE 


| Classification 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
oS ee Bs Te eee | ese 7 a | Pe | eet 
! No. No. No. No No. 
Fruit Trees, etc.— 
WeAale pe bles a. a5 s.<-sis sina oswie-oe cles 309, 953 420,588 436, 845 300,729 378,093 
| Tender tree-f 3 300,817 275 , 542 314,265 256,185 264,197 
| Small fruit species a 4,613,054 4,419,675 4,446,224 5,370,022 5,502,671 
| Other species 544,127 501, 285 371,547 219,527 338,375 
\Ornamental Species— 
ives) Sih ee 595,000 460,879 592,113 2,001,121 1,440,440 
Other ornamental shrubs and decid- 
LTS Te aol 4,185,953 3,548,277 4,113,190 4,908,373 4,343, 288 
Evergreen SIOeS), 57. 61. Stee an AS 1,362,406 1,329,200 1,631,726 1,292,029 1,759,369 
| Ornamental climbers................ 46,948 43,306 25,081 44,418 213,629 
| Bulbs and tubers, GuCCORE ori dn tose 5,061,270 3,783,225 10,315,900 Se iG 
| Herbaceous perennials............... 890,595 785 , 748 956, 483 as nis 
Hybrid teas on standards (roses). .... ad ~ 6,167 29,009 


et 
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40.—Acreage of Nursery Stock, by Province, 1959-61 | 

1959 1960 1961 

Province 

Hat Widen leet baatee ||Ofnementall| Rruity || Omanenaml 
Species Species Species Species Species Species | 
acres acres acres acres acres acres : 
Quehect,..4. Moy stecact es Oe 256 779 67 168 42 340 | 
Ontario... 4) ae 264 2,072 480 2,530 514 3,299 | 
Prairie Provinces. . 76 459 104 529 93 550 | 
British Columbia...... 36 162 70 155 89 161 | 
Totals..«. Wo7.50kG- Sis: 632 3,472 721 3,382 738 4,350 | 
1 Includes the Maritime Provinces for which insufficient information was reported. | 
Greenhouse Operations.—Annual surveys have been made of greenhouse operations 


for 1955 and subsequent years. Data are reported by firms and individuals returning 
questionnaires, with the exception of that for cucumbers and tomatoes grown in Esse} 
County of Ontario (the most important producing area), which is based on informatior) 


obtained from the local co-operati 


production of items for sale are included in the survey. 


41.—Greenhouse Operations, by Province, 1961, with Totals for 1957-61 


ve marketing agency. Only greenhouses used for thi 


| 


Area Value of Sales (Wholesale) 

=| 

F Firms Plants— : 

Province 5 Cut \ 

Reporting] nder Mader fe} Rooted : 

pen Flowers é Total | 

Glass | Cloth | Field . | and Potted! Vesetables | Cuttings, | Salem) 

Plants Growing on | 

No. sq. ft. sq. ft. acres $ $ $ $ } 

Newfoundland... 4 33,870 — 0.7 1 1 1 19 

Prince Edward | 

Island 545. . dec) 2 4,400 — 0.5 41,953 1,925 9,864 53,74 

Nova Scotia.... 36 476,385 14,750 42.7 496,070 110,447 16,415 622,93: 

New Brunswick. 23 170, 285 8,600 21.5 285 , 642 _— 13,399 999, 04) 

Quebec.........- 127 1,059, 842 35, 558 192.1 1,571,937 35,013 236,872 1,843, 82% 

ONtADION s.s1. a «02 610 | 12,500, 483 334,014 2,175.4 | 10,047,869 3,631,452 1,442,111 | 15,121,483: 

Manitoba....... 28 200,840 7,410 68.8 160, 885 1,734 100,095 262,714) 

Saskatchewan... 13 218,960 3,000 26.7 154,647 16,920 43,396 214,96) 

byline ereaveare ees 50 1,694,470 26,800 ties 1,480,973 144,62 269, 282 1,894, 87! 
ritis 

Columbia..... 181 2,115,353 5,780 554.5 1,428,178 446,985 209, 722 2,084, 88), 

| 

Totals, 1961.... 1,074 | 18,474,888 | 435,912 | 3,160.0 15,668,154 | 4,389,100 | 2,341,156 22,398, 41) 

1960.... 1,045 | 15,672,066 | 453,718 | 2,244.6 14,899,047"| 4,015,284 | 2,502,170 21,416, 50, 

1959... 1,191 | 15,778,177 | 599,372 | 1,928.4 16,948,269 | 3,421,308 2,191,411 22,560,938. 

1958... 1,125 | 15,525,691 | 473,541 | 2,035.7 13,896,582 | 3,175,285 | 2,054,690 19,126,56) 

19592... 1,269 | 15,441,256 | 422,621 1,815.2 | 13,393,838 | 3,116,221 | 1,922,208 18, 432,26 

i] 


1 Included with Prince Edward Island. 


Subsection 8.—Prices of Agricultural Products 


The monthly index of farm prices of agricultural products was designed to measu 
changes occurring in the average prices farmers receive at the farm from the sale of far 
products. In comparing current index numbers with those before August 1962, certe 


tl 


| 
| 
| 
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points should be considered. Western grain prices used in the construction of the index 
before Aug. 1, 1962 are final prices for all grains. For the remaining months of 1962, 
the western grain prices used in the index are initial prices. Subsequent participation 
payments made on the 1962 crops will be added to the prices currently used and the index 
revised upward accordingly. 


42.—Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Province, 1956-62, 
and Monthly Indexes for 1961 and 1962 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Nore.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will be found in DBS Quarterly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003) for October-December 1946. 


Year and Month P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 
Averages— 
1 oO GO UE OCC CE SSS On Eee 240.1 | 208.7 | 235.1 | 258.8 | 250.5 | 227.0 | 208.5 | 224.0 | 256.9 || 234.6 
STE ainicinveaia se assy sisis,05.4.6 197.0 | 212.6 | 219.4 | 264.8 | 255.4 | 222.4 | 201.6 | 223.6 | 260.2 || 234.2 
i a Sela a Bae 203.4 | 216.8 | 227.0 | 274.8 | 266.5 | 236.6 | 214.5 | 236.4 | 263.2 || 245.5 
SOOM canes crs vcneccecesuhs 234.4 | 227.3 | 239.5 | 272.7 | 264.2 | 240.6 | 218.6 | 239.6 | 265.5 || 247.4 
RGD aera cerentten eerie eee eek ss 265.0 | 238.0 | 264.7 | 273.6 | 264.3 | 241.2 | 224.6 | 239.0 | 271.4 || 250.0 
1961 
PLS /20095 5 SABO COO tee oS ae 218.9 | 225.6 | 235.1 | 282.3 | 270.0 | 256.7 | 244.7 | 260.7 | 278.0 |] 261.3 
Nee STE debe eh ae as 214.5 | 228.8 | 232.3 | 283.8 | 270.9 | 256.4 | 245.1 | 262.8 | 275.6 || 262.1 
Picci. 2 Ae ee ee 201.0 | 226.2 | 227.9 | 278.2 | 267.7 | 256.7 | 244.4 | 261.3 | 274.6 |] 259.8 
Keo ge en 209.5 | 225.3 | 226.1 | 268.4 | 261.4 | 254.4 | 242.4 | 259.1 | 272.5 || 255.6 
MoE Ea fo Gh ee Ste a wae o 187.9 | 222.7 | 222.1 | 267.1 | 262.5 | 252.2 | 240.7 | 257.8 | 270.6 || 254.5 
WBCMen ete itetvic) stste atts. os hed aeece ¢ 221.0 | 230.7 | 235.8 | 274.0 | 265.0 | 252.3 | 240.1 | 257.9 | 273.4 |] 256.9 
LIKy << 3cic ha Ae Ae ae 202.5 | 226.9 | 226.6 | 274.7 | 266.6 | 252.2 | 240.2 | 257.0 | 273.5 || 256.9 
MERU elec Miche dices acleneilee cies 212.4 | 223.8 | 228.1 | 270.3 | 259.6 | 269.4 | 265.8 | 271.7 | 270.4 || 263.9 
CRRIDER Roe hc ccdc cede ascend 186.8 | 225.6 | 207.1 | 272.9 | 264.0 | 272.3 | 265.6 | 277.0 | 281.5 || 266.6 
\Gi Oe a 172.4 | 221.8 | 203.0 | 272.2 | 264.7 | 273.1 | 261.0 | 275.2 | 283.2 265.2 
Gy 36 i ae 169.3 | 223.4 | 200.8 | 275.1 | 265.1 | 271.5 | 262.4 | 273.2 | 281.5 || 265.3 
Wasco eae i oe 176.7 | 223.4 | 200.3 | 273.3 | 264.7 | 276.4 | 263.7 | 276.8 | 281.3 || 266.5 


WCRAMES SOON 2 Co .S..25 Jobcle evens 197.7 | 225.4 | 220.4 | 274.4 | 265.2 | 262.0 | 251.3 | 265.9 | 276.3 || 261.2 


226.0 | 201.9 | 273.8 | 265.1 
224.8 | 201.8 | 273.8 | 262.4 
221.9 | 205.5 | 271.5 | 262.2 
199.0 | 267.6 | 263.3 
201.8 | 267.3 | 264.6 
218.6 | 272.1 | 271.9 | 282. 
5 
2 
0 
1 
3 


~w 
Pi 
on 
o 


wv 

i> 2) 

rg 
HOOCINE POD DHE OF 


263.8 | 276.5 | 282.4 |] 266.7 

276. 264.0 | 276.0 | 280.1 || 265.7 
263.8 | 277.1 | 281.8 || 265.7 

264.6 | 279.8 | 281.9 || 266.1 

266.3 | 282.9 | 282.9 || 267.9 

268.0 | 287.2 | 287.3 |] 272.8 

236.3 | 275.9 | 278. 8 
259.7 | 279.4 | 284. 5 
218.3 | 272.2 | 282. 4 
222.5 | 274.5 | 283. 9 
207.1 | 275.7 | 282. 
211.5 | 277.8 | 279.3 | 242. 


271.5 | 290.9 | 292.6 || 277. 
228.6 | 255.5 | 294.8 |) 262. 
223.5 | 252.7 | 294.8 |) 257. 
220.4 | 245.1 | 295.7 |) 255. 
219.4 | 243.7 | 293.0 || 254.5 
218.4 | 242.8 | 287.9 || 253.4 


Aanmnnoaorwoo 


(PaCS, 1962... eee 196.2 | 230.7 | 215.3 | 273.5 | 273.2 | 265.2 | 247.7 | 267.5 | 287.9 || 263.9 


| Monthly prices of grain and monthly prices of livestock are shown in DBS Quarterly 


wulletin of Agricultural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003). 
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43.—Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Majer Canadian Grains, Crop Years Ended July 31 


(Basis, in store Fort William-Port Arthur) 


8 ———————— eee 


Averages in Cents and Eighths per Bushel 


Barley, ! 
Oats, } “ Rye, 3 Flaxseed, 3 | 
4 No. 3 C.W. 2 i | 
No. 2 C.W. Me aya No. 2C.W. | No. 1C.W.! 
cts cts, cts, cts 
80/3 136/5 158/2 329 ' 
73/2 109/7 99/1 283/6 
90/4 122/4 112/2 309/1 
83/5 114/83 110/1 360/1 
80/6 116 119/7 298/4 
76/3 111 106 303 
77/6 109/7 108 302 
82/4 108/1 109/7 334/2 
81/2 107/5 105 311/4 | 
96/1 143/7 136/6 368/2 | 
1 Canadian Wheat Board daily fixed prices. 2 International Wheat Agreement and domestic sales excey 


for the crop year 1952-53 which are domestic sales only. # Winnipeg Grain Exchange daily closing cash quotation 


44,—YVearly Average Prices per 100 Ib. of Canadian Livestock at Principal Markets, 1959-( 


Toronto Montreal | 
Item SSS Se ee 
1959 1960 1961 1962 1959 1960 1961 1962 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steersh LOO. gecarenis oles esas nave siecle 25.10 | 22.65 | 22.75 | 25.75 | 24.67 22.95 | 22.80 
Steers, medium. ........cevecscersereccren 93.08 | 20.51 | 21.07 | 23.75 | 22.94] 18.74) 21.63 
Steers, COMMON.........eeeecserecscscere 19.95 | 17.21 | 17.59} 19.61 | 20.11 | 17.94 | 18.72 
Eletfers HOGG nce. cee smctatettelal« sm elelewl sie ® acto 93.31 | 20.45 | 21.49 | 23.11 | 21.42 | 19.73 | 21.02 
Heifers, medium.........-..eecseeeeeerees 21.35 | 18.46] 19.83 | 21.31 | 19.94] 18.63 | 19.28 
Galles, foc; BOG. Wan. stecislers ce clvietelels eeiniviere 25.24 | 22.69 | 23.17] 24.45 | 20.64] 20.92} 21.10 
COWS FEO ae Hae etal ele: cle aisletelele erelsleieis alele'e isle 17.55 | 15.85 | 16.25 | 17.85 | 18.59] 16.70) 16.55 
Cows, medium.. “| 16.37 | 14.80] 15.05 | 16.20] 16.90] 15.42 | 15.40 
Bulls; 'good.5.3. + ..00s "| 90.31 | 17.65 | 19.12] 19.60] 20.23 | 19.16] 19.14 
Feeder steers, good...... ..| 25.10} 22.90} 22.70] 24.90 1 1 1 
Feeder steers, common........ 21.28 | 19.14] 18.47 | 21.94 1 1 1 
Calves, veal, good and choice........ 33.10 | 31.80} 30.80} 31.85 | 28.78 | 27.80 28.05 
Calves, veal, common and medium 26.58 | 24.77 | 22.93 24.19 | 22.54] 22.50} 22.29 
Hogs, Grade B, dressed..........+++ 23.80 | 23.75 | 27.30 | 28.60 | 23.90 | 24.55 | 27.65 
Tambs; good stermecs's ieeseles taleeiere 21.15 | 21.85 | 20.80 | 22.00] 20.138 | 20.10 | 20.25 
Lambs, COMMON... ..s200--seccecces .-| 18.65 | 17.01 | 16.35} 18.21 16.52 | 15.94} 17.74 
Sheep, Good). | 2 schleideileesveeaceres sovlels 9.11 9.12 9.02 9.44 9.11 8.95 9.66 
Winnipeg Edmonton 


| eee 
1959 1960 1961 1962 1959 1960 1961 196 


Steers, ZOOd.....c.cccecveccssceceseceseee 
Steers, medium. ........cceeeeserereeecere 
Steers, COMMON......ceeeeeeeecerereeecess 
Heifers, Z00d......05.ccwcncccrcrcescrccses 
Heifers, medium.........seeeecereeerceees 
Calves, fed, good......-.ccscecscccsrsccees 
GOws, GOOG. Hoe cere colds cect ate temas Ue 
Cows, Medium. .......-.sccecserersecerees 
Bulls, 200d. ... 2... pncccslecncesesecsccccces 
Feeder steers, 200d.........0eeeeeeceeneees 
Feeder steers, COMMON......---+eee cere ees 
Stock cows and heifers, good...........++- 
Stock cows and heifers, common.........-- 
Calves, veal, good and choice..........-+++ 
Calves, veal, common and medium........ 
Hogs, Grade B, dressed......-..++ss+e+ee+ 
Pambs, 200d. sieve osscecncvscsiasesecessies 
Lambs, COMMON.....cccccsesersoveceoenes 
Sheep, good.......0..seceecececeeececeress 


1 No gales reported. 
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Subsection 9.—Food Consumption 


Food consumption figures represent available supplies, including production and 
mports, adjusted for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses, All 
alculations are made at the retail stage of distribution, except for meats for which the 
igures are worked out at the wholesale stage. The amount of food actually eaten would 
»e somewhat lower than indicated because of losses and waste occurring after the products 
each the hands of the consumer. It should also be pointed out that there are minor 
naccuracies in certain of the figures since statistics of storage stocks in the hands of retailers 
ind consumers are not available. 

All basic foods are classified under 13 main commodity groups. The total for each 
roup is computed using a common denominator for the group, for example: milk solids 
dry weight) in the dairy products group; fat content for fats and oils; and fresh equivalent 
or fruits. All foods are included in their basic form, that is, as flour, fat, sugar, etc., 
ather than in more highly manufactured forms. 


The series in Table 45 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of food 
aoving into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1956-60 as an 
‘verage for comparison with the years 1960 and 1961. 


45.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1960 and 1961, with 


Average for 1956-60 
Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1956-60 Average 
Kind of Food and Weight Base 
Average 
1956.60 | 1960 1961 1960 1961 
IReR IRM orth nile, Poaviassevees «4 geen A Retail wt.| 157.2 153.7 151.9 97.8 96.6 
| Flour (including rye flour)! as 139.6 135.2 134.1 96.8 96.1 
Oatmeal and rolled oats..................... re 5.0 4.8 5.0 96.0 100.0 
Pot and pearl barley........ Le a8 0.2 0.2 0.2 100.0 100.0 
'Corn meal and flour........ Bie 1.2 i 1.8 141.7 150.0 
‘Buckwheat flour........... bt <7 te 0.1 0.1 0.1 100.0 100.0 
Nico, Sak ee 5 arr a 4.5 4.5 3.5 100.0 77.8 
Bhool Sey, ae ae a eae “ 6.7 7.2 7.2 107.5 107.5 
otatoes....... Laoteibt die 5¢ aes Re a Retail wt.| 143.6 144.1 145.0 100.3 101.0 
[EQEBFOGS, WHIt..............sssseeeesssseenne as 143.0 143.6 144.6 100.0 101.1 
‘Potatoes, BWOCUEEts Nets ert cinta < beecinn. ceulnddiaaes “ 0.5 0.5 0.4 100.0 80.0 
gars and Syrups.....................-. Sugar content| 104.9 104.3 104.7 99.4 99.8 
(Siamese Sees ie Refined wt.| 97.1 96.6 97.7 99.5 100.6 
PEPE OAUCRED Na osct ts eos ccs scanscenctcde's Retail wt. 0.7 0.8 1593 114.3 171.4 
Ree Mach Nanacafbn as ano cicaiter ta “ 11.1 10.7 8.8 96.4 79.3 
1.6 1.6 1.6 100.0 100.0 
10.4 10.0 10.2 96.2 98.0 
3.3 2.9 2.8 84.8 84.8 
1.5 1.4 18} 93.3 86.7 
3.0 3.0 3.2 100.0 106.7 
fe2 1.2 152 100.0 100.0 
2.9 3.1 ue 106.9 113.8 
241.1 240.2 235.1 99.6 97.5 
Beanies 17.3 17.6 18.0 101.7 104.0 
Tomato products? ... Net wt. canned 18.6 19.9 20.7 107.0 111.3 
WrameneMEniG, fresh. ...0.2..sccctecreescc cc t+s Retail wt.| 33.3 31.7 30.3 95.2 91.0 
haere! pe juice... ..Net wt.canned| 15.5 16.3 16.0 105.2 103.2 
\ Uult— 
ee toe co clacanies' Retail wt.| 67.3 64.7 66.6 96.1 99.0 
Canned.......... .Net wt.canned| 15.7 16.0 16.7 101.9 106.4 
WePRIE LE: Sess oct Processed wt 5.7 5.4 4.4 94.7 77.2 
| WROO ees eee es. cs. Net wt. canned 5.4 6.1 4.4 113.0 81.5 
RGR ra Miprier dcttescic « Scisuack os eeacevs eee Retail wt 2.0 2.3 2.4 115.0 120.0 


| For footnotes, see end of table, p. 474. 
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45.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1960 and 1961, with 
Average for 1956-60—concluded 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1956-60 Average 
Kind of Food and Weight Base 
Average 

1956-60 1960° 1961 1960 1961 

Voreis ues $8 55 tasted enchidetde ths abide: sank Fresh equiy.| 105.8 110.6 109.0 104.5 103.0 
resh— 

Cabbagerand greens ia. 2.14). 0UeL eek Rie. Retail wt. 19.7 19.4 18.9 98.5 95.9 
Garrotsn da): S48. anil ties ao ete nia a 14.2 16.9 14.8 119.0 104.2 
MORELOS cheer eet ee ahora telat tetalcdsiaciemerme WY 2.5 1.9 a3 76.0 92.0 
HOLE His. rae rletotretate tet ilelalataleetetetalets Slelelusdcsereceaty se 38.4 41.4 41.9 107.8 109.1 
(EEN Etc PS no aes AD opoe TeOGN eG, “OAerIOD © ee Net wt. canned 18.5 17.2 17.2 93.0 93.0 
PTrosens.. AREA OP eae. Goetaeeir ee tees Retail wt. 2.4 3.9 3.6 162.5 150.0 
Olls'and. Pats)« 4 iacndonads hee seeee-Ee Fat content 43.5 44.9 44.1 103.2 101.4 
Marmarine: casa itGbosan Oni miia eae veneers Retail wt. 8.4 9.4 10.1 111.9 120.2 
1 fc Meee eer A ern ance Un oot eonee cnr HUOLCOIO = 7.9 7.2 7.2 91.1 91.1 
Shortening i ..tis. PAM Bites. acajscn entaaetane Gs 9.4 9.4 9.1 100.0 96.8 
Salad and ‘cooking Oil). 500s. ate en on oe Mi 3.3 4.1 4.2 124.2 127.3 
a es chveactereh lea oem iin koteba pines cobitorstoreh en isda Me 19.0 17.0 16.4 89.5 86.3 
| Or NR TSR ee Ge STORED SA Aer SACS 300 4 36.9 36.7 35.6 99.5 96.5 
bu CURBS ae Sans 5 Scene OOO CEC MOC ners 142.5 146.6 143.1 102.9 100.4 
52.2 55.3 53.5 105.9 102.5 
69.0 69.2 68.8 100.3 100.0 
8.3 7.6 8.2 91.6 98.8 
2.8 3.2 3.7 114.3 132.1 
(ORLA Is Yoeeaesten era, BURR ARAR one can A ae 5.1 4.0 4.6 74.8 90.2 
Canned Oa be cacec dee ae dita shinai ew wales a 5.6 7.5 5.4 133.9 96.4 
Poultry and Fish. ..2..0.2206.0.0.0 0000025. & 33.3 33.3 35.7 100.0 107.2 
Hens and chickens* . 21.4 20.9 23.2 97.7 108.4 
Other poultry 20h 6... edhe ee yee 6.9 8.2 95.8 113.9 
Fish and shellfish, fresh and frozen........... Edible wt. 7.4 b fe yA} 104.1 102.7 
Fish, cured (smoked, salted, pickled)......... ¢ 18 1.8 Mena 100.0 94.4 
Fish and shellfish, canned...............- Net wt. canned 4.1 Sat 3.1 75.6 75.6 
Milk and Cheese...............-..eseeeeceeeee Milk solids 65.4 66.4 67.1 101.5 102.6 
@heddarigh@eser ys... sacar agate <i win dain ee ee Retail wt. 5.6 5.9 5.9 105.4 105.4 
OPWer CHOOSE ergy oss Bea dete o's orciate nie wie.e oe BAS - 1.2 1.3 1.4 108.3 116.7 
Wottareichecso ne as tases cites sklsuewe Py ee, 133 13 108.3 108.3 
Evaporated whole milk. 00... 5. somes + vee ves oe 17.9 Wire i 16.5 98.9 92.2 
Condensed whole milk Qo piece oa< i clea ess see fee s 0.8 0.8 0.8 100.0 100.0 

Whole milk powder.) ciose eco cdccm emcee ep acs 3 0.3 0.3 0.2 100.0 66. 
Condensed skim milk: 32 5......%. «cms « secs lols ry 0.2 0.1 Ort 50.0 50.0 
SEim milk powders deuce nesen tee acess peniec “ 6.2 6.9 8.4 111.3 135.5 
Eyaporated skinag milk a: 5... t-mve ses oe es bY 0.5 0.2 0.3 40.0 60.0 
Mil Yh Teel oremul pate cc mst crest agen sisicioiciee ores 9 37.1 39.1 39.9 105.4 107.5 
sf 0.5 0.4 0.5 80.0 100.0 
Fer iis ates oe sans) 2 asthe aa a1 395.6 393.2 385.3 99.4 97.4 
Primary distribution wt. 9.6 9.6 9.6 100.0 100.0 
& 2.6 2.4 2.4 92.3 92.3 

Ee, BR Btanian echelons oxnbh Green beans BAT. 9.0 9.0 103.4 103.4 | 


1 Fluctuations in apparent per capita flour consumption are caused partly by lack of complete data on flour 


inventories in all positions. 2 Includes soybean flour. 3 Tomatoes canned, tomato juice, tomato pulp, 
paste and purée. 4 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 5 Includes process cheese. 6 Includes creat) 


P 


expressed as milk. 


Disappearance of Meats and Lard.—Production of meats from slaughter in 
Canada, total supply, distribution and per capita disappearance of meats and lard are 
shown in Table 46. All estimates are on a carcass-weight basis except canned meats, 
which are in terms of product. | 


I 
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46.—Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard, 1956-62 


Item 1956* 1957° 1958° 1959° 1960° 1961 1962 

Beef— 

Animals slaughtered in Canada.... '000 2,420.7) 2,514.3) 2,437.6] 2,261.3] 2,471.3] 2,510.9} 2,503.6 
Estimated dressed weight......... "000 Ib.]1, 172, 603}1, 244, 584/1, 220, 239]1, 153, 037/1, 266, 280]1, 302, 641/1,306, 878 
1) OS RS ie Gee eee i. 29, 682 33, 251 29,689 31,417 27,958 29,208 33 , 350 
Imports for consumption.......... = 18,266) 21,974; 26,458) 36,182) 31,054) 30,990] 37,555 
BRAN OUDDLY ir rcp oor ees ee ees Ls 1,220, 551}1, 299, 809/1, 276, 386)1, 220, 636]1, 325, 29211, 362, 839|1,377, 783 
> huss penabobge ee en Ee ae iy 18,634 55,312 63,925 29,959 25,942 37,536 27,656 
Wsed foricanning......6.6.0...s0000s r 20,713 18,177 19,374 16,651 20,103 20,657 19,086 
Mnmand. Decrol 020.06 oo soace es 33,251 29, 689 31,417 27,958 29, 208 33,350 33, 436 

Domestic DIsAPPEARANCE....... 7000 Ib.}1, 147, 955/1, 196 ,631]1, 161, 670}1, 146, 068]1, 250, 039]1, 271, 296]1, 297, 605 

Per Carrra DISAPPEARANCE..... Ib. 71.4 72.0 68.0 65.6 70.0 69.7 69.9 

Veal— 

_ Animals slaughtered in Canada.... 000 1,332.7} 1,358.3] 1.191.1] 1,093.5) 1,081.7] 1,048.8 990.1 
Estimated dressed weight......... 7000 Ib.| 139,805} 148,058) 125,544] 120,505} 125,155) 123,754] 121,486 
Con Tar UE a Gat ae ae <6 4,662 5,701 5,214 4,608 3,925 4,970 3,652 

| Imports for consumption.......... 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
MEUAINSUDDIVa rt setc cree cece es fe 144,467) 153,759} 130,758) 125,113) 129,080} 128,724] 125,138 
JE S0 oh cag OS SEARO Cae ee 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Used for canning.................5 “ 1,483 957 1,240 977 959 1,321 1,198 
Wrerand: DectSl vie. .cs sn ace “ 5,701 5,214 4,608 3,925 4,970 3,652 3,794 

Domestic DIsapPEARANCE....... 000 Ib.} 187,283} 147,588) 124,910} 120,211} 123,151] 123,751) 120,146 
Perr Carrra DISAPPEARANCE,.... lb. 8.5 8.9 7.3 6.9 6.9 6.8 6.5 

Mutton and Lamb— 

_ Animals slaughtered in Canada.... '000 770.9 762.8 716.2 925.7 737.4 816.7 764.6 
Estimated dressed weight......... "000 lb. 32,688} 33,180} 31,297] 31,784) 31,561 35,116 32,648 
Seminars lore Phos ccs ns. 4 4,816 4,865 4,693 9,490 6,080 7,816 9,932 

Imports for consumption. ......... aj 9,546 11,015 21,547 20,071 23,532 33,433 37, 587 

{ oS ee $4 47,050 49,060 57,537 61,345 61,173 76,365 80, 167 

| Exports...... aera aye eet 45 472| 1,377 749 109 173 566 
Used for canning. aes - 628 558 1,022 3,087 810 1,185 1,232 

_ On hand, Dee. 31 < 4,865 4,693 9,490 6,080 7,816 9,932 7,034 

| Domestic DisapPrARANCE....... 000 lb.| 41,512] 48,337) 45,648) 51,429] 52,438) 65,075] 71,335 

Per Carita DIsAPPEARANCE..... Ib. 2.6 2.6 267 2.9 2.9 3.6 3.8 

Pork— 

_ Animals slaughtered in Canada.... '000 6,858.2] 6,295.4) 7,466.2} 9,661.8] 7,804.4] 7,522.1) 7,648.2 

_ Estimated dressed weight?........ 7000 lb.| 881,964} 818,403} 973,599|1,237,682] 988,035] 966,595) 978,211 
Onitand analy. bees. .wsmasswces ‘ 34,965 20,571 23,821 45,310 56,549 21,139 24,648 

_ Imports for consumption.......... si 154 1,512 1,744 1,416 17,706 41,859 35,602 

PNAMSUDDIY Naehicics oc skorts eens es 917,083} 840,486] 999, 164]1, 284, 408}1, 062, 290]1,029,593]1,038, 461 

j Exports...... Pease she: tris obar sok Asia ss 55,408 38, 183 63,493 70,042 67,691 52,394 47,922 

| Wsed'for'canning.............0..+. o 50,574 40,313 47,316] 167,145 33 , 602 42,255 46,514 

| (OnthandS DeesB10.. cli osces. e 20,571 23,821 45,310 56,549 21,139 24,648 18,273 
Domustic DrsapPEARANCE....... 000 lb.| 790,530} 738,169] 843,045} 990,672] 939,858] 910,296] 925,752 
Per Carita DIsaPPEARANCE..... lb. 49.2 44.4 49.4 56.7 52.6 49.9 49.9 


Canned Meats— 
000 Ib. 81,699 69,540 75,909| 175,738 66,681 84,928 88,643 


ee 20,775) 18,764) 18,844] 13,833] 127,274] 48,473) 42,775 
o 13,662] 21,274; 21,212) 19,585) 12,487) 18,105} 12,405 
| WotallSapply...... 0.200... 00. re 116,136} 109,578) 115,965) 209,156] 206,442] 151,506) 143,823 


4 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 476. 
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46.—Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard, 1956-62—concluded 


Item 1961 1962 


Canned Meats—concluded 


XDOLUS. ctieess) aise a> B iefa's often *000 Ib. 11,442 9,623 16,487 
On Hand?) Decal 1AGk fac. titel be 18,764 42,775) 29,476 

Domestic DISAPPEARANCE....... 7000 Ib.} 85, 930 99,108} 97,860 | 

Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE..... lb. 5.3 5.4 5.3 | 


Offal— 


Estimated production..........+++ 000 Ib.| 91,204 95,390] 95,501 
Onthand sans dives trennmerrnectewtersr rs sf 5,042 5,042 ; 
Imports for consumption.......... ff 2,360 3,426 3,997 
Total: Supply innareasenvererewrereerereyenve’s ss 98,606 103,858) 105,404 | 
TEXpOLts, MANS ties Aahns cbaiemtosenes xs 6,831 14,146] 20,410 
Used for canning...........eeeseee # 2,285 2,059 1,818 | 
Onrvhand) Deis. ote deleies arnvisteate “ 5,146 5,906 5,067 | 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE......- 7000 Ib.| 84,344 81,747) 78,109 
Perr Caprra DIsAPPEARANCE..... Ib. 5.2 4.5 4.2 


Lard—* 
Estimated production............» 000 Ib.| 125,881 130,191] 123,515 | 
Onihand) Jans Loschiecnwaoectieisisnase ‘Ss 107 5,949 ‘ 
Imports for consumption.......... “ 15,301 25,145] 24,784 | 

a fT } 

Mo tal Seapply smelt ossrovs/ainiaie)ieroiaistetels wy 146, 889 161,285] 155,220 | 
Exports se ieteleisiatelareie icia/ole stele) delerarsiars Ff 320 912 32, | 
On. hand, Deo, 81. 1. cane. vicite ceisie Ss 4,866 6,921 6,197 | 
Domestic DIsAPPEARANCE......-+ 000 Ib.| 141,703 153,452| 148,991 { 
Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE..... Ib. 8.8 8.3 8.4 10.1 9.1 8.4 850) 
ae a DS er I ed See i 
1 Quantity small; included with beef. 2 Trimmed of larding fat and excluding offal. 3 Includes | 


es lard production and estimated lard equivalent of renderable pork fat available from all uninspected | 
slaughter. 


Section 5.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census 


This Section presents a limited amount of information from the 1961 Census of 
Agriculture. Details are contained in Vol. V of the 1961 Census of Canada and in a number 
of special and advance census reports. A list of these publications and their prices 1s | 
available from the DBS on request. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Number of Farms.—There were 16 p.c. fewer farms in Canada in 1961 than in 1956, i 

the year of the immediately preceding census. The number dropped from 575,015 in| 
the earlier year to 480,903 in the later. However, part of this decrease was attributable 
to a change in the census definition of a farm. In the 1956 (and 1951) Census, a farm 
was defined as a holding on which agricultural operations were carried out and which 
was (a) three acres or more in size, or (b) from one to three acres in size and with agri- \ 
cultural production during the previous year valued at $250 or more. In the 1961 Census, | 
. 


i 


a farm was defined as a holding of one acre or more with the sales of agricultural products I 


during the previous year valued at $50 or more. On the basis of the 1956 definition, the! | 
decrease in the number of farms was from 575,015 to 521,634 in 1961, or about 9 p.c. 
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47.—Number of Farms, by Province, Censuses of 1956 and 1961 


1956 1961 1961 
et Clty | ea | pote, | most 
: No. No. No. — 
Newfoundland......0....0ccccceeseeaee 2,387 1,752 —26.6 3,358 +40.7 
Prince Edward Island................. 9,432 7,335 —22.2 8,025 —14.9 
BP SenHAY Wel is eda Seid ac bes 8 21,075 12,518 —40.6 18,264 13:8 
New Brunswick. .........000.c00eeeees 22,116 11,786 —46.7 18,331 pa 
2 eae 122,617 95,777 —21.9 108, 865 —11.2 
REM, CN ook A oe 29S A 08. ds 140, 602 121,333 =13.7 127, 492 — 9:3 
st Se 49,201 43,306 —12.0 44,264 —10.0 
Saskatchewan...........ss-s.ceeeeeeae 103,391 93,924 — 9.2 94,402 ee B7, 
LSet je Ae 79,424 73,212 — 7.8 74,661 — 6.0 
i ee en Ce 24,748 19, 934 —19.5 23, 946 Tae 
) Yukon and Northwest Territories..... 22 26 +18,2 26 +18.2 — 
. RHAGEEE.. 2. Jee... J. .886 575,015 480,903 —16.4 521,634 | — 9.3 


1 See text immediately preceding table. 


[ Farm Areas.—The total area of farms as defined in the 1961 Census was 172,551,051 
acres, only slightly less than the 173,923,691 acres recorded in 1956. Improved farm 
land for the country as a whole was up 3 p.c. from 100,326,243 acres to 103,403,426 acres 
'and unimproved farm land, which includes woodland and rough pasture, was down about 
6 p.c. from 73,597,448 acres to 69,147,625 acres. Decreases in total farm area in the six 
eastern provinces and in British Columbia offset by almost 1,400,000 acres the increases 
‘in total farm area in the Prairie Provinces and the Territories. As Table 48 shows, only 
‘Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia reported more farm land under crops in 1961 
and in 1956 but the total increase in these provinces was somewhat less than the total 
‘decrease in the other provinces. On the other hand, the total increase in improved pasture 
in the four western provinces was somewhat greater than the total decrease in the eastern 
provinces and there was a substantial increase in the acreage under summer fallow for 
Canada as a whole. 


48.— Use of Farm Land, by Province, Censuses of 1956 and 1961 
i as a a a 


Newfoundland | Prince Edward Island Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Item 
| 1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 
Rare ee Sl lM a ah) | a A Site |i Ma oh a gd al fa ad 
acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
improved Land.... 24,234 20,455) 645,492) 579,558] 629,874) 497,521 951,291 734,107 
| Under crops!..., . 15,968 12,919} 419,099} 391,112) 416,235 329,114 617,279 482,548 
| Pasture (im roved). 5,739 4,097) 201,225 167,913 161,424 127,468 252,686 200,047 
Summer fallow........ 92 145 2,463 2,532 2,649 2,654 13,560 5,648 
OCH EIS S cisk cn oa. cc 2,435 3,294 22,705 18,001 49 566 38, 285 67,766 45,864 
Unimproved Land.,. rei 47,580 34,106 419,971) 380,599) 2,145,768) 1,732,874] 2,030,158} 1,465,568 
| Woodland............. 26,919 19,802] 334,226 296,759] 1,566,071] 1,362,869] 1,703,702] 1,230,861 
| (0: cic Ae Ogee ea 20,661 14,304 85,745 83,840} 579,697 370,005 326, 456 234,707 
| Wotals, Farm Area.. 71,814 54,561) 1,065,463} 960,157] 2,775,642] 2,230,395] 2,981,449] 2,199,675 
\ GR Nahe Las a rd ee ee 


| ‘Includes field, vegetable, fruit and nursery crop land. 
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48.—Use of Farm Land, by Province, Censuses of 1956 and 1961—concluded 


Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Item 

1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 | 
! 

acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
/ 
Improved Land........ 8,629,835] 7,861, 176)12,572, 157/12, 032, 924/11, 453, 783)11, 963,994 40,506,000) 43,117,813 | 
Under crops!.......... 5,549,524] 5,213,302) 8,219,407) 7,990,358} 7,686,013) 7,688,728 24,480,501] 23,923,192 
Pasture (improved). ..| 2,642,764} 2,312,950) 3,470,688) 3,295,609 594,902 719,819} 1,128,001} 1,394,280. 
Summer fallow........ 67, 082 46,344 333 , 973 244,842! 2,827,551] 3,230,095) 14,193,468) 17,179,572 
Other #: 255 SA nea 370, 465 291,580} 548,089) 502,115 345,317 325, 352 704,030 620, 769 
Unimproved Land..... 7,280,293) 6,334,316] 7,307,489] 6,545,583) 6,478,034) 6,205,957 22,287,979 21,297,705 
Woodlandiss X.o:0cejojsccr 4,877,803} 4,501,305] 3,338,870] 3,257,589] 1,566,494) 1,490,673 2,379,043] 2,194,920) 
Other Jc: ahactttingeecs.. 2,402,490) 1,833,011] 3,968,619] 3,287,994) 4,911,540) 4,715,284 19,908, 936 19, 102, 785 | 
’ 
Totals, Farm Area, .|15,910,128|14,198, 492/19, 879, 646/18, 578, 507/17, 931, 817/18,169,951| 62,793,979} 64,415,518 


Yukon 
Alberta British Columbia and Canada | 
N.W.T. | 
1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 | 

acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Improved Land. . .|23, 746, 113|25, 288,527] 1,166,752) 1,303,263 712 1, 088)|100, 326, 243 103,403,426, 
Under crops!.......... 14,850, 171|15, 614, 839 689, 749 788, 896 230 526|| 62,944,176] 62,435,534 
Pasture (improved)...| 1,279,894} 1,670,391 320, 251 354, 830 245 492|| 10,057,819] 10,247,896, 
Summer fallow........ 7,091,264] 7,449,758 87,479 81,785 44 11|| 24,619,625] 28,243 386) 
NOGREN ae Sale ceren stein 524, 784 553,539 69,273 77, 752 193 59]| 2,704,623] 2,476, 610 
Unimproved Land..... 22, 224, 282/21, 940,126] 3,372,129] 3,203,289 3, 765 7,502) 73,597,448) 69, 147,625 
Woodland to... 2c. 2,891,128] 2,138, 137 855, 398 752,990 887 1,484]) 19,540,541] 17, 247,38¢) 
Othersiaolsasawaek 19,333, 154]19, 801,989) 2,516,731) 2,450,299 2,878 6,018) 54,056,907) 51, 900, 23¢, 
| 
Totals, Farm Area. .|45,970,395|17,228, 653] 4,538,881] 4,506,552 4,477 8,590||173, 923,691 172,551,051 
H 


| 
1 Includes field, vegetable, fruit and nursery crop land. 


Economic Classification of Farms.—Value of sales was the main criterion usec 
for the economic classification of farms. Commercial farms were defined as farms reportin{) 
sales of agricultural products valued at $1,200 or more for a 12-month period (excluding 
institutional-type farms); these were subdivided into seven classes based on the valuc 


of agricultural products sold. 


Small-scale farms were divided into two groups: part-time farms included those wit 
sales of agricultural products of $250 to $1,199 and for which the operator reported (a 
100 days or more of off-farm work (excluding exchange work) or (b) income received by thi 
operator and his family from all other sources (excluding income from investments) greate 
than the income received from the sale of agricultural products; other small-scale farm. 
were farms with reported agricultural sales of $250 to $1,199 and the farm operator a 
worked off the farm less than 100 days and (b) reported the value of agricultural sale 
greater than the income received from other sources. Residential and other small farm 
included those with value of agricultural products sold of less than $250, and institutiona 
farms, etc. included experimental farms, community pastures, Indian reserve farms an( 
institutional-type farms, regardless of the amount of sales of agricultural products. 
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49.—KEconomic Classification of Farms, by Province, Censuses of 1951 and 1961 


Prince ° : 
Newfoundland Nova Scotia | New Brunswick 
EieonomioiClasa Edward Island 
1951 1961 1951 1961 1951 1961 1951 1961 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Goummercial Farms’ <2. fees. cess eccie 401 456 | 5,254] 4,530 6,570 | 4,939 7,704 5,116 
With Value of Products Sold of: 
$ 1,200 — $ 2,499 204 175 2,898 1,644 3,760 1,923 4,422 2,043 
2,500— 3,749 50 81 1,309 975 1,253 922 1,598 951 
3,750— 4,999 29 31 535 701 631 525 704 540 
5,000— 9,999 67 76 440 895 690 936 777 985 
10,000 — 14,999 20 2 53 184 112 Fy 121 ne 
15,000 — 24,999 2h 79 1 1 
Boron Nloriover. one... 0k. 31 { 37 19 { 52 |; 124 { 160 } oe { 133 
Cu ot ASA a ns 3,225 1,296 4,883 2,805 | 16,945 7,579 | 18,727 | 6,670 
Small-scale— 
335 ReyAl 793 5,362 2,466 6,032 2,150 
289 2,185 1,160 3,807 2,085 3,927 1,939 
664 1,372 844 Pw hth 2,995 8,754 2,553 
8 5 8 19 33 14 28 
Totals, All Farms................ 3,626 1,752 | 10,137 7,335 | 23,515 | 12,518 | 26,431 | 11,786 
Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
1951 1961 1951 1961 1951 1961 1951 1961 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Commercial Farms. .........:....0...000: 70,588 | 62,497 |105,819 | 90,345 | 37,326 33,522 | 82,748 82, 285 
With Value of Products Sold of 
1,200 — $ 2,499 32,742 | 20,678 | 12,824 9,236 | 33,236 18,739 
2,500— 3,749 24,747 | 15,134 9,042 6,798 | 20,720 17,068 
3,750— 4,999... 16,382 | 11,442 5, 822 5,297 | 11,466 13,227 
5,000— 9,999. 23,574 | 23,901 7,885 8,966 | 14,229 24,290 
ae 14,999. 4,651 8,598 1,200 a 2,156 ee 
: — 24,999. 5,781 2,2 
BoAGOomovers. 2:4... t1.c6.scccccc, } 3,723 eer 558 { 36 |j 941 { 681 
(Oi a0 Daiichi a 63,748 | 33,280 | 44,101 | 30,988 | 15,057 9,784 | 29,270 11,639 
Small-scale— 
Bear catINe Ne. nr Ae, occ. MORE, we y's 21,189 | 10,249 | 13,364 9,920 | 3,271 2,402 4,376 2,515 
eee st 18,170 | 11,889 | 13,428 9,371 7,464 4,563 | 18,772 6,276 
Residential and other small farms....... 24,187 | 10,947 | 17,172 | 11,604 4,285 2,779 5,976 2,634 
Thstitutional FAUIUSAOLCH LO eee ery. k. 202 195 137 93 37 40 146 214 
Totals, All Farms................ 134,336 | 95,777 |149,920 |121,333 | 52,383 | 43,306 112,018 | 93,924 
oe Yukon 
British 
Alberta Galabiy ae Canada 
1951 1961 1951 1961 1951 1961 1951 1961 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Commercial LSE ae CaS ES ee 58,002 | 58,698 | 11,966 | 10,902 2 3 |1386,380 | 353,293 
With Value of Products Sold of 
$ 1,200 — § 2,499 4,618 2,752 2 1 //151,290 | 94,256 
2,500 — 2,500 1,730 _ 1 |] 91,666 69,023 
3,750 — 1,439 1,131 _ 1 || 53,162 49,754 
5,000 — 2,292 2,543 _— — 69,019 90,419 
570 ils <a _ —_— 12,594 eu 
871 = 14, 
547 { A ee { + \ 8, 649 { yee 
26,313 | 14,514 | 14,440 9,032 2 23 |/236,711 | 127,610 
5,118 3,807 4,526 3,002 _ 6 || 65,135 37,645 
12,964 | 5,933 2,730 1,791 il 5 || 88,827 45,301 
8,141 4,612 7,148 4,211 1 7 || 87,057 43,850 
90 162 36 28 _ 5 692 814 
Totals, All Farms................ 84,315 | 73,212 | 26,406 | 19,934 4 26 |1623,091 | 480,903 
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Type of Commercial Farms.—Commercial farms in the 1961 Census (farms re 
porting $1,200 or more sales of agricultural products) are classified by product type i 
Table 50. A criterion of 51 p.c. or more of total sales was used for this classification; fo 
example, a farm was typed as a poultry farm if 51 p.c. or more of the total agricultural sale 
for the farm was obtained from the sale of poultry products, and a farm was classed as ; 
dairy farm if 40 p.c. to 50 p.c. of total sales was obtained from dairy products, provided th: 
sale of dairy products together with the sale of cattle and calves amounted to 51 p.c. 0 


more of total sales. 


50.—Commercial Farms classified by Type of Farm, by Province, Census 1961 
See 


New- Prince New 
found- | Edward Nova Bruns- | Quebec | Ontario 


Ce gee land Island Scotia wick 
No. No. No No. No No. 

MD QIATY.. Asntotale o:4)= slevee Beis sos eiei¥ie sio'e Fat ioivie verte 80 554 2,017 1,740 39,657 26, 246 
Cattle, hogs, sheep (excl. dairy farms).......... 55 1,039 969 799 7,034 37,154 | 
Poultryeviecessccscsscsscets cess sess enswcaees 74 55 431 282 2,236 3,727 
Wheaten oie c'1a's Baie c/s lvls cielofteree ete ste #:« _ = _ _- _ 344 : 
Small grains (excl. wheat farms)..............+- — 8 1 16 185 4,436 | 
Field crops, other than small grains............- 134 1,090 81 963 1,629 4,642 
Fruits and vegetables..........sss+eeesceeseeees 23 48 310 132 | 1,059 | 5,027. 
LIONS Wage cramclot ecnaroucd pooddees Qaunoobenoad mete 12 14 384 255 943 478 
Miscellaneous specialty..........cseeeeeeeeeees 26 12 102 48 586 | 1,361, 
MGxOd s/s sacioctse gon et osteo sietsiele sb clsleintarelvic(etrareaia'es 52 1,710 644 881 8,568 6,930 
Livestock combination.............+sseeeee: 12 1,434 431 624 6,508 5,188 
Field crops combination. ..........-.02+2+++ 1 65 8 61 294 582 
Other combinationS...........cssceeseceees 89 a11 205 206 1,766 1,215, 
Totals, Commercial Farms............- ae | 4,530 | 4,939 | 5,116 | 62,497 | 90,345 


Yukon 
; Saskat- British 
Manitoba] Ghewan | Alberta |columbia w WT. 


FIR Bo coe BENE PS oer No. 
Dairy. 2 cern nch eacoatouke cotta 2,348 | 1,032 | 2,646 | 2,898 79,219 
Cattle, hogs, sheep (excl. dairy farms).......... 5,933 7,582 | 23,844 | 2,121 86,532) 
Poultry.....++« Le et eee Oe oe Menvese 802 330 646 | 1,378 0,961 
Wheat Seon im teecce cere. tae 9,199 | 55,660 | 12,021 171 77,396 
Small grains (excl. wheat farms)..........++ ....| 8,413 | 10,060 9,078 293 32,490 
Field crops, ‘other thas smaall.graina,:s..)..depnsss 388 74 934 453 10,388 
Fruits and vegetables...........ssseeeee+ Seeoets 100 14 42 2,451 ore 
MOLESULY na cteat tice niemieielstaietiencielets’a(chere ae « acatetalgee 13 8 35 168 2,310) 
Miscellaneous specialty..... hte Bite Hao 267 111 339 606 3,456 
ricci ee eee Roe ee eG ee 6,059 | 7,414 | 9,113 363 41,734 
Livestock combination............0+eeeeeees 4,112 4,809 5,896 156 28,614 
Field crops combination.............++e0e+9: 1,167 1,698 2,028 104 5,996 
OtheriGombinations: so sise nesters ein viele ola eer ew 780 1,407 1,190 108 ee 

Totals, Commercial Farms...........-- 33,522 82,285 58,698 10,902 353,29 . 

, 

7 
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Size of Farms.—Farms are classified by size and by province in Table 51. More than 
56 p.c. of the farms of Canada contain less than 240 acres. Size, of course, varies greatly 
among the provinces; in Newfoundland almost 90 p.c. of the farms are under 70 acres; 
in the Maritime Provinces 80 p.c. are under 240 acres; in Quebec and Ontario 67 p.c. are 
between 70 and 240 acres; in the Prairie Provinces 43 p.c. contain from 70 to 399 acres and 
54 p.c. 400 or more acres; and in British Columbia 88 p.c. are between 3 and 400 acres in 
size. 

51.—Farms classified by Size and by Province, Census 1961 


Size of Farm aoe Edward 2 Ove, Bpased Quebee | Ontario 
land | Island | °%@® | “wick 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

PRCESINCT OO PY Gefen rtris1s,2.0, We cin ciate oe cs ae 225 51 190 114 498 1,738 
o— DEACTES Bes nicie = ia inisiesisye So Peeres. he Oe 640 91 462 188 1,120 4,434 
i= TDs Eg Seeks Scan ane naminecetcr.* 677 1,414 2,440 1,556 12,722 19,181 

0) == RB} See eae ae re 184 5,106 6,567 7,088 68, 825 76,112 
eC ORR ct 55 2hcV oso (Sreretersia| cforereverarorderwteed 19 558 1,781 1,852 9,993 14, 248 
oa ODO Maes cfor ecosre: svxrcewckvw tars raf akerere- Sravereraiee crave 4 86 634 625 1,940 3,699 
RMRIOO ME 2: <asiheaiihes wslsis o's sik seh ath 1 17 260 214 477 1,209 
deme LO i Sephora esses teprretevarheroiacervictsccimorw 1 9 112 99 135 500 
ys == RO) SR an eae OO Bos — 2 48 32 44 152 
AMEEM EE CLCSIOT OW EL e:5i0/cicrerac + sisiecerove'ele ie sic arvin evra tenes 1 1 24 18 23 60 
Totals, Census Farms................. 1,752 7,335 12,518 11,786 95,777 | 121,333 
Manitoba Soin Alberta ga aee aaa Canada 

! No. No. No. No. No. No. 

PUREE ACRES een ve sia. vv se cosas seid oe Ses oa bed 209 128 238 1,229 — 4,620 
o— WORACK ORM aTS, 5 sternveisioiesatcctoninan sts Stee 553 262 683 3,678 3 12,114 
ROOM ieee .22 eaiais vis seine de gies 1,909 829 1,813 7,903 5 50,449 
SEZ OME Beas... NEL. cfrt oe tan godt 10,460 10,860 15, 408 3,541 8 || 204,159 
Veer soGue NRE, FU: UAE, 2 12,562 20,977 19,385 1,249 2 82,626 
| OOO es as REN. cise cbelive x entaaeS 7,628 17,665 11,763 720 — 44,764 
WEEDON Re Soho ccctlewe ets ete, 5,065 15,676 8,421 518 2 31, 860 
0 oS SiG) ee an 2a 3,284 | 15,499 7,498 499 6 || 27,642 
PEDO MM A cals Ras ssse.s nape ate a amie gisele 1,133 7,445 3,969 266 = 13,091 
HEUBIELTCS OF OVE... 602+. cceueliesceevdeseecaces 503 4,583 4,034 331 _— 9,578 
Totals, Census Farms................. 43,306 93,924 73,212 19,934 26 || 480,903 


Tenure and Age of Farm Operators.—The proportion of farm operators owning 
il or part of their land increased from 93 p.c. in 1951 to 94 p.c. in 1961, the highest pro- 
»ortion since the turn of the century. As a consequence, the percentage of farms operated 
sntirely on a rented basis continued to decrease. 
_ There was also a decrease in the proportion of farm operators in the younger age 
jroups. Those under 35 years of age decreased from 22 p.c. in 1951 to 17 p.c. in 1961 and, 
jonversely, the proportion of operators of from 45 to 54 years of age increased from 23 p.c. 
0 27 p.c. and the proportion of those 55 years of age or older increased from 30 p.c. to 
2 p.c. in the same comparison. 


| 
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52.—Tenure and Age of Farm Operators, Censuses of 1951 and 1961 


Newfoundland 


Prince Edward 


Nova Scotia 


ieland New Brunswick 
Tenure and Age : 
1951 1961 1951 1961 1951 1961 1951 1961 
| 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Tenure of Operator— | 
Owner (incl. manager)...........-..20085 3, 283 1,574 | 9,510 | 6,326 | 22,209 | 11,309 | 25,189 10,538 
Tenant 60 29 82 64 291 85 31 115 
Part owner, part tenant 283 149 545 945 1,015 1,124 926 1,133 
| 
Age of Operator—! | 
Wadler 2b year ay eascte Hoe eee maite ohh tee are 79 30 225 172 372 132 532 132) 
25 —— 34 ViOATS. on. cts isfelcseierase)eiersia/te Sirs 450 145 1,457 867 | 2,705 951 3,873 1,046. 
S644 8S ORS oe och oeiinaian's 871 417 2,442 1,479 5,320 2,455 6,497 2,588) 
GE —— BO BB mci tea tataapatse 831 528 2,317 1,936 5,239 3,389 5,978 3,274, 
oe OEY ea caluaaenttts 371 ' 211 1,092 on 2,554 Aspe 2,791 | 
60 — Eo Aon ee ar 165 61 1,3 1,2 
65—69 “ cy eee 672 1) 115 } 1,664 { 607 |f 4.516 { 1,081 |f 4266 { 901 
70 years or over. 350 141 927 702 2,771 1,532 2,231 1,187, 
Totals, Census Farms............ 3,626 | 1,752 | 10,137 | 7,335 | 23,515 | 12,518 | 26,431 | 11,786) 
Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan | 
1951 1961 1951 1961 1951 1961 1951 1961 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Tenure of Operator— | 
Owner (incl. manager)..............0+00- 127,979 | 88,018 |125,159 | 97,829 | 37,541 | 28,266 | 61,763 | 48, 716) 
Tenants :8.r sce cic is - Seinen ae ss pee ebayehaw 2,566 1, 253 8,852 5,610 5,062 3,459 | 16,495 9.521. 
Part owner, part tenant.............+.05 3,791 | 6,506 | 15,909 | 17,894 | 9,780 | 11,581 | 33,760 | 35,687 
Age of Operator—t | 
Wnderi2b0y eats. \cieitstactoue ord apte cineca 4,728 2,508 3,749 2,349 1,860 1,167 6,189 3,342, 
25 — 34 VOATS. eevee eee neces ee eee ee es 26,496 | 14,617 | 22,136 | 15,564 | 10,972 6,130 | 24,745 14,705 
BB EE ee Le ret tata sve tcta Rams cane stones ais Fis 36,860 | 25,187 | 35,699 | 28,074 | 14,067 | 11,182 | 28,311 24,315) 
A fa Ee oS oe wah Sept es a eete wie 8s 31,969 | 26,555 | 38,365 | 31,859 | 11,796 | 11,861 | 22,252 24,251, 
55 — a SF Aes, Lea ee PR aR aes 12,791 "7° 960 16,658 pelt, 4,966 4,775 | 10,101 a 
60 — 6 be as Aor 5: Je Fase et -< ee oe 7,960 12,184 3,727 , 089 
pW eee War ean, ee ee 16,260 |) 4’ 679 \22, 985 \ 8,239 |f 6881 vee 15,008 { 5,328 
Wi Yeats Or OVER. 21... «aes. go. Mavens 4,969 | 3,795 | 9,981 8, 268 1,642 | 2,124 | 3,995 5,200 
Total, Census Farms............. 134,336 | 95,777 |149,920 |121,333 | 52,383 | 43,306 |112,018 93,924 
sas Yukon | 
British 
Alberta GAREASE Sits Canada | 
1951 1961 1951 1961 1951 1961 1951 1961 ! 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. || No. No. | 
Tenure of Operator— 
Owner (incl. manager)...........++0000-- 53,482 | 43,765 | 22,763 | 16,469 4 14 |1488,882 | 352, 82/ 
Wemnaniteatiare ite Sacee cra Serer laters la oe OE ETT 9,735 6,723 1,524 832 = 5 || 44,983 27,69 
Part owner, part tenant...........«ss00-- 21,098 | 22,724 | 2,119] 2,633 — 7 || 89,226 | 100,38: 
Age of Operator—! | 
Under 25 years 3,630 | 2,313 395 209 _ _ 21,759 | 12,354 
25 — 34 yen 17,003 | 11,882 8,315 2,114 _— 5 113,152 68, 02/ 
35 — 44 21,050 | 18,639 6,185 4,645 1 12 |]157,303 118, 94; 
45—54 “ 19,802 | 18,739 6,508 5,512 2 1 |/145, 059 127, 90! 
—59 “ . 8,173 oe 3,016 fees a 4 || 62,513 ; el 
—64 “ , 105 , 884 _ ,46t) 
ra eke? “|}11, 638 { 3747 \ 5,121 { 1399 } = { 2 |}90.146 |, ag%ar: 
70 years or over. 2,748 | 3,371 | 1,803 | 1,589 1 2 || 31,418 | 27,91 
Totals, Census Farms............ 84,315 | 73,212 | 26,406 | 19,934 4 26 623,091 480,90: 


1 Operators not reporting age are excluded from 1951 figures. 
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Farm Machinery and Electrification.—The numbers of most types of machinery 
on farms increased considerably between 1951 and 1961 as shown in Table 53. However, 
technological changes were reflected in a reduction in the numbers of such items as threshing 
machines and grain binders since these types of harvesting equipment are rapidly being 
replaced by combines. 

The proportion of farms reporting electric power increased in all provinces during the 
same period, although the fact that there were fewer farms resulted in a decrease in the 
number reporting electric power in certain provinces. The most important increases 
occurred in Prince Edward Island where the proportion of farms reporting electric power 
was 22 p.c. in 1951, 40 p.c. in 1956 and 78 p.c. in 1961; in Newfoundland where the increase 
was from 38 p.c. in 1951 to 44 p.c. in 1956 and 66 p.c. in 1961; in Saskatchewan where the 
increase was from 16 p.c. in 1951 to 42 p.c. in 1956 and 66 p.c. in 1961; and in Alberta where 
it was from 25 p.c. to 52 p.c. and 72 p.c. for the same years. 


53.—Farm Machinery, by Province, Censuses of 1951 and 1961 


Prince 
Item and Year ere und- | Edward a OE ah ck | Quebec Ontario 
Island 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ANEmPODIESS ao 4)<s00e «oss vee ves 1951 185 4,147 6,970 7,999 41,602 114,870 
1961 323 4,713 6,618 6,872 55,385 110,773 
Woo ini 1951 507 1,679 5,687 4,786 19,167 41,486 
1961 715 3,253 5,965 4,657 26,597 62,812 
Bee OC gee 1951 126 2,776 4,307 5,221 31,971 105, 204 
1961 462 5,713 7,074 8,102 70,697 150,046 
DEAIMICOMDINES. 02.04... 00+. 1951 — 18 16 211 420 10,031 
1961 2 644 154 770 3,046 22,387 
chreshing machines. .......... 1951 5 2,978 826 2,450 30,360 15,946 
1961 4 1,656 482 915 15,340 16,843 
\ATAMNDINGETS,....cccccscaeeees 1951 4 5,956 2,101 4,149 43,467 85,135 
j 1961 1 3,222 1,363 1,827 33, 647 43,802 
oye Yukon 
. Saskat- British 
Manitoba chewan) Alberta Colnnbia ee Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
futoMmobiles, oo. eeassceecne 1951 32,060 62,963 46,314 12,557 _ 329, 667 
1961 34,619 72,152 52,167 14,322 7 357, 951 
NOGOBITUCKS. ......c0ceeree eos 1951 21,163 52,626 39,723 9,291 7 196, 122 
1961 31,806 82, 669 71,508 12,004 26 302,012 
factors 30) 00 DUCE OBO Cee 1951 50, 984 106, 664 79, 282 13,148 3 399, 686 
f 1961 61,463 126,613 102,624 16,974 21 549,789 
Tain combines................ 1951 15,268 42,997 20,852 687 _— 90,500 
| 1961 23, 662 65, 084 38,530 1,331 1 155,611 
‘hreshing machines.......,... 1951 9,425 19,221 14,768 717 _— 96,691 
i) 1961 5,613 11,623 13,006 572 3 66,057 
tain Binders ns. 8. Sa see aac 1951 31,410 70,584 57,930 2,638 _ 803,374 
| 1961 12,725 29,998 32,476 1,509 5 160,575 
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54.—Farm Electrification, by Province, Censuses of 1951, 1956 and 1961 | 
| 
| 
1951 1956 1961 
Province or Territory EF 
‘arms Farms Farms 
Reporting soe Reporting es Reporting se | 
ee All Farms vies All Farms br Shey All Farms 
No. No. No. | 
Newhoundland cer ae sicsisicieislesieleresi< 1,383 38.1 1,059 44.4 1,152 65.8 
Prince Edward Island.............. 2,226 22.0 3,748 39.7 5,728 78.195 | 
INoVa Scopes -ncens ccnonae creeks 16,733 71.2 18,677 88.6 11,953 95.5 
New? Brunswieky 222.0: temeecsleccis. 15,938 60.3 19,328 87.4 11,371 96.5 
Queheo sh aerate a ace einem aelsit Toi 90, 209 67.2 108,015 88.1 93,197 97.3 } 
CRisariOe sree nercmeterne ncletaaresae 110,595 73.8 125,310 89.1 115, 453 95.2 | 
Manitoba ncaa sacrcmnlerdslelesheeaiets 25, 208 48.1 41,464 84.3 39,081 90.2 | 
Sas Ka CENC WAR c c/aycos ainrelepeslernesieieteiciors 18,213 16.3 43,778 42.3 61,626 65.6 
AN pen tele 6 Me iriqecuisapaapalengaee waar 20,709 24.6 40,937 61.5 52,936 72.3 
BritishyColumbia...te tooo nee tee 18,168 68.8 20,279 81.9 17,370 87.1 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 1 25.0 9 40.9 ik 57.7 
Camadainansscemastitests see 319,383 51.3 422,604 73.5 409,882 85.2 | 


Farm Capital.—While the value of farm land and buildings in Canada increased) 
by more than one half between 1951 and 1961 and the value of farm machinery and 
equipment increased by about one third, there was a slight decrease in the value of livestock 
and poultry on farms. Table 55 gives the value of farm capital by province for 1951 and 


1961. 


55.—Farm Capital, by Province, Censuses of 1951 and 1961 


Value of Value of Value of Total 
Province or Territory and Year Land and Machinery and Livestock and Capital | 
Buildings Equipment Poultry Value | 
| 
$ $ $ $ | 
Newfoundland..............+++- 1951 14,658,139 1,416,655 3,581,985 19,656,779 q 
1961 19,006,200 2,944,500 1,986,700 23,937,400 
Prince Edward Island........... 1951 47,843,719 16,261,195 23,048,291 87,153, 205 ; 
1961 52,500,800 26, 856, 300 16,939,400 96, 296, 500 \" 
Nova Scotiny saan. ment reno... 1951 94,485,972 25, 223,734 32, 755, 239 152,464,945 
1961 89, 262, 800 80, 252, 100 26,073,900 145, 588, 800 
| 
New Brunswick............ 00+ 1951 98,716,709 26,971,141 32,090,709 157,778,559 
1961 90,114,800 31,682, 200 23, 566,000 145,363,000 
QaebeG ete. oct marae wins eiteiveleisiess 1951 846,972,820 211,937,327 340, 452,974 1,399,363, 121 | 
1961 1,014, 681,500 301, 257,000 308,941,100 1,624,879, 600 
OUEATIO Nine ap awoets ae sveinrecaiulase aware 1951 1,419,363, 802 445 277,532 688 , 328, 284 2,547,969, 618 i 
1961 2,572,302, 700 579,281,700 590,011,600 3, 741,596,000 | 
Manitobarccp erties aeicstece ¢ 1951 528,872,527 231,801,397 156,112,868 916,786,792 
1961 719,612,000 272,018,900 162,456,700 1, 154,087,600 
Saskatchewan.........ssscesssees 1951 1,182,905, 467 525, 644, 660 283 , 223,123 1,991, 773,250 i 
1961 1, 856,523,300 686 , 825, 700 321,010,300 2,864,359,300 | 
SA Darts eptetcteleistae's\sior0/a\einr ate slaeaie 1951 1,015,289, 268 390,003,340 384, 323,689 1,789, 616, 297 q) 
1961 1,715,367, 200 550,875,500 451,254,100 2,717,496, 800 
\ } 
British Columbia.......-.....-- 1951 278, 068, 232 58,760,356 71,437,080 408, 265, 668 
1961 493,030,800 86, 487,700 77,647,800 657, 166,300 
Walcontand Ne Welly veces de cites 1951 30,500 14,925 tS 48,138 
1961 239, 200 149,900 61,300 450,400 
Camadal s.i.ccctes sees 1951 | 5, 527,207,155 1,933,312, 262 2,010,356, 955 9,470,876,372 
1961 8, 622,641,300 2,568, 631,500 1,979,948,900 13,171, 221, 200 
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Section 6.—International Crop Statistics 


Tables 56 and 57 are based on estimates published in February and May 1963 by 
the Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and give 
the acreages and production of wheat and the production of oats and barley for the harvests 
of 1961 and 1962 with average for the years 1955-59, in the leading countries of the world. 


56.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1961 and 1962 
in Specified Countries, with Average for 1955-59 


| For footnotes, see end of table, p. 486. 


Acreages of Wheat Production of Wheat 
Continent and Country 
Average Average 
1955-59 1961 1962 1955-89 1961 1962 
000 *000 "000 000 bu. 7000 bu. 000 bu. 

North America.................... 74,130 78,970 72,680 || 1,606,000 | 1,570,000 1,702,000 
2 Sag Re Ree 22,704 25,316 26, 893 465, 437 283,394 557,554 
LNCS? as a ee 2,214 2,016 2,160 44,615 50, 450 51,800 
(Waited States... 0... ....cccseenee 49,128 51,551 43,545 || 1,095,357 | 1,234,743 1,091,787 
0). cippondaetnie ha 71,870 66,640 71,200 || 1,855,000 | 1,865,000 2,170,000 
(ld, eo 46, 560 42,510 46,730 || 1,313,000 | 1,265,000 1,605,000 
MIR MNS So cs5 rn Doe xiv § «hinarslers 634 682 668 (0, 802 26,150 25,950 
Belgium-Luxembourg............. 498 510 516 26,672 26,540 30,660 
2258. ald) 8 20S eee nae aie ee 2,098 1,827 2,256 101,720 96,100 132,000 
[D2 D7 179 260 382 10,521 15,950 24,070 
NT noe swe s neces 314 586 706 7,514 16,930 15,500 
MOE ER oe asciccess.6.c id acase +o. 0 0.0 10, 432 9,876 11,174 358,210 351, 800 510,000 
Gemmany. West.................. 3,045 3,435 3,245 138,676 148,000 168,000 
LEE. Lat ey eo see eee 2,704 2,637 2,689 57, 762 58,560 62,540 
Hele 28 scree Se rere ae 361 345 319 15,279 17, 250 15,900 
[ce 3 Be en a 12,145 10,721 11,429 329, 880 305,000 350,000 
Netherlands. . 250 304 326 14, 446 17, 450 23,000 
iN 35 24 24 1,134 1,000 750 
Portugal 2,009 1,606 1,631 24° 286 15,700 20,300 
Spain 10,728 8,700 10,300 165,400 123,680 180,000 
Sweden 831 679 761 28,030 29, 850 31,100 
Switzerland 243 272 256 10,860 11,400 11,900 
irope, East 25,310 24,130 24,470 542,000 600,000 565, 000 
B 3,466 3,212 3,015 68, 100 62,500 60,000 
\C 1,818 1,589 1,500 54,500 60,000 53,000 
G 1,026 932 939 42,160 38, 200 40,200 
i 3,112 2,505 2,715 68, 500 71,100 69,000 
oland 3,581 3,462 3,442 83,900 102,500 90,000 
‘Romania 7,302 7,337 7,520 118,600 145,000 140,000 
“Yugoslavia 4,750 4,843 5,090 102,000 116,500 110,000 
‘S.S.R. (Europe and Asia)?........ 159,000 155,000 167,800 |} 1,910,000 | 1,900,000 2,000,000 
| iat. earns. cs Pees as 142,010 138,170 145,010 | 1,895,000 | 1,865,000 2,020,000 

Biol ee re — — = 100, 000 = = 
VG 6s. oe 30,448 32,047 33, 240 330, 926 403,900 434,000 
22. -- .o05eee een _ — — 95,950 103,000 99,000 
pide Cea one 2,540 8,200 — 27,118 30,000 38,000 

BUREN 5. oa 137 118 _ 2,418 2,000 — 
eect 0n deo er oe aa 1,551 1,603 1,585 50,482 65,440 60,000 
[OCs oe eee an i rn 638 _ — 5,458 5,100 4,000 
Sorea, Republic of............... 317 310 330 4,469 6,200 6,000 
ebanon. : aes, 162 143 146 1,682 1,290 1,840 
) a 11,496 11,603 12,571 133,192 141,340 151,700 
byria 2° 540 2/100 = 25,392 16,500 45,000 
} 16,990 15,500 _— 232,000 225,000 245,000 
Ap . 17,600 16,850 16,590 195,000 160,000 210,000 

_Igeria 4,658 4,622 4,522 46,364 24,200 = 
| : 1,561 1,436 1,510 53,778 52,800 57,000 
lorocco 3,888 3,845 3,677 35,723 23,300 45,800 
q 2,908 2,000 2,100 17,798 9,000 15,000 
| 2,906 3,100 2,950 27,554 32,500 28,000 
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56.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1961 and 1962 
in Specified Countries, with Average for 1955-59—concluded 


Acreages of Wheat Production of Wheat 

Continent and Country | 
Average Average } 

1955-59 1961 1962 1955-59 1961 1962 
7000 000 "000 ’000 bu. ’000 bu. 000 bu. | 
| 
South America)..................-. 18,680 16,030 15,890 323,000 265,000 265,00 
“Argentina ta ae teh aepaechrncern 11,598 10,374 — 225,676 190,000 190,00) 
Brazil sere GaSe ee OMe ee te oniiowies 2,386 — _— 24,460 7,500 — | 
C@hilewawathen snc cadesoonontaccien 2,030 2,094 2,076 40,597 39,350 42,00 
412 395 408 5, 288 5,220 5,50 
365 377 395 5, 166 6,400 6,10) 
1,604 1,077 _- 18,950 13,650 =| 
Oceatilas cert onda sont 9,732 14,906 16,317 173,134 254,600 299,8¢ 
ANIStralias Ga sees cree geten eee ee 9,629 14,723 16,122 168,320 246,000 290, 0( 
New Zealand 103 183 195 4,814 8,600 9,8C 
World Totals!.................. 493,020 486,570 505,490 | 7,955,000 | 7,880,000 8,670, 01 
| 
1 Estimated totals, which in the case of production are rounded to millions, include allowances for any missir) 
data for countries shown and for other producing countries not shown. 2 Tentative unofficial productic 
estimates. | 


57.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1961 and 1962 
in Specified Countries, with Average for 1955-59 


/ 

Oats Barley 

Continent and Country ; 
Average Average / 

1955-59 1961 1962 1955-50 1961 1962 

*000 bu. ’000 bu. 7000 bu. 7000 bu. ’000 bu. "000 bu. 

North America}...................- 1,669,009 | 1,300,000 | 1,531,000 671, 000 517,000 605,0 
Canadas te vane aenten e arorreeraeme 375,000 283 , 965 493,610 238,000 112,640 165,8) 
MG@SICO,...< 4, Quien ons a tet easels 5,308 5,000 5,500 8,500 8,500 9,3) 
United! Statess Soicc bs h esas ee 1,278,145 1,011,398 1,031,748 424, 448 395, 669 429,4, 
BUropels sto Seneca cokes hee 1,310,000 | 1,260,000 | 1,195,000 | 1,050,000 | 1,305,000 1,450,0. 
Europe, West! 935,000 860,000 835,000 800,000 | 1,012,000 1,160,0. 
Austria.... 23,740 23, 100 22,900 17,110 23,500 25,5) 
Belgium-Luxembourg ant 34,360 30,620 29,400 14,520 18,770 22,9) 
Britain.... ots 163,310 127,540 120,000 148, 200 232,100 258, 6) 
Denmark.. 5 51,210 47,120 42,020 110,090 129,000 152,65, 
Finland 48,160 64, 830 42,500 15,010 16,800 12,4) 
France : 224,270 178,500 179, 100 197,890 248,600 272,0) 
Germany, West = 156,630 131,800 160,700 111,700 125,000 172,0 
reece 11,000 10,550 10,740 10, 950 10,800 12,1) 
Treland 34,380 26, 250 24,500 16,110 23,700 28,0, 
1 SNe, Bich oe eRe 2g ceT ao 37,490 40,300 41,100 13,240 12,800 13,1) 
Netherlands@cs. «...-emamsian ieee 32,140 29,710 31,650 12,970 17,690 19,5 
NOrway.. > Bid dhe wes baneee oe 9,320 11,970 6,800 13,480 19,640 17,8 
Portugal: Fi 0Gs. a .c.. + cee eicgiise 7,450 4,420 6,920 3,850 2,400 2,9) 
SPBIN , srepaicieety ele wis = eee cee n eYs aerate 37,000 34,100 35,100 82,470 80,100 98,7 
Bweden g.ttaedeccscsscsenees rear 58,750 93,300 74,360 26,760 45,500 44,8 
Switserland@uh, (42-2) Sateen 3,850 3,270 3,170 3,430 4/200 5,2| 

| 

Borope,; Wastusge, fast-.:0is4-fels eee 375,000 400,000 360,000 250,000 293,000 290,0 
UB Ube ARIA de oicteytereterel olarelayey einfelals sa terets 11,340 13,000 12,500 18,770 20,000 18,0 
Czechoslovakiavay....<.nt.sters. 64,800 66,000 60,000 61,700 73,000 75,0) 
Germany, Hasta’. ..2..seee ae. 66, 740 59,000 57,000 37,760 43,500 51,0 
FEN PAR Vt Mette se nettle oeree yale 14,080 9,600 8,000 37, 280 45, 200 47,0) 
IRON. edie, ae cles dubia oraeyete 168, 640 203,000 188,000 53,630 61,500 59,0) 
Romania. Wee Russ ncd eee eee 22960 18,900 11,500 16,940 21,500 i,t 
MN wgoslavings.ias «.<ice chen ees 24,090 29,800 21,000 21,890 26,000 21,6 


For footnote, see end of table. . 
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57.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1961 and 1962 
in Specified Countries, with Average for 1955-59—concluded 
Oats Barley 
Continent and Country 
Average Average 
1955-59 1961 1962 1955.89 1961 1962 
000 bu. ’000 bu. ’000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 
U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia)?........ 845,000 600,000 440,000 440,000 610,000 720,000 
LAS OO aE es a 105,000 100,000 105,000 845,000 835,000 880,000 
China 65,000 _ — 311,000 _ -- 
C — — _ 3,046 — _ 
_ _— _— 125, 356 131,630 143,100 
— _ — 42,530 46,000 43,500 
— _— _— 44,992 41,850 — 
— — 2,949 2,000 _— 
12,188 11,570 12,380 93 , 528 82,970 72,800 
— — - 36,260 47,200 44,000 
_— ~ — 6,620 6,300 6, 200 
456 200 —_— 16,064 —_— 27,500 
25, 406 30,000 31,000 139,000 142,500 147,000 
15,000 13,000 14,000 125,000 75,000 120,009 
4,840 1,500 — 34,000 15,000 _— 
— — _ 6,090 6,100 7,500 
1,570 1,000 1,790 55,250 25,000 55,000 
660 _ — 8,440 4,000 5,000 
6,040 8,000 7,200 1,150 1,600 1,900 
77,000 65,000 50,000 76,000 65,000 50,000 
JUL OAUTIDS gc jeheeae gee 64,620 48,900 32,500 50,510 36,740 16,500 
(ChE br he Sane 7,970 7,610 7,750 4,932 5,200 5, 200 
Coun oa ee — — —_ 3,293 4,640 4,960 
Uo. ean ea — — — 3,928 3, 230 3,800 
BR Fe nicichivwenlsccatiedeceshec — = — 8,551 10,000 9,400 
Co Ey A a aaa 2,798 4,440 4,270 1,457 1,400 2,440 
Mea Bees nies crass ohscet. crests 66,060 70,890 68,990 48,372 46,870 40,640 
PCA crc. we 63,630 68,910 66, 780 45,400 43, 230 37,100 
New Zealand. .\......000060000000. 2,430 1,980 2,210 2,972 3,640 3,540 
World 'Totals!............... 4,080,009 3,410,000 3,405,000 3,255,000 | 3,455,000 3,865,000 


1 Estimated totals, which are rounded t 


and for other producing countries not shown. 


Tentative unofficial production estimates. 


© millions, include allowances for any missing data for countries shown 
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Canada’s extensive forests have been an invaluable asset to the country and it 
people since the earliest days of settlement. The productive portion of these forests ha, 


i 


poured increasing wealth into the stream of national income, contributing to the econom; 
of the country as the producer of raw materials for industry and as the source of livelihoo: 
for hundreds of thousands of persons. At the same time, the existence of widesprea: 
forest cover, productive or unproductive in the sense of human utilization, remains essentia 
to the maintenance of the balance of nature—in protecting water-catchment areas an! 
assuring supplies of water, in lowering the temperature, reducing the velocity of the win: 


and protecting the land against drought and erosion, and in providing shelter for bird 
and animals. 

Perhaps in no other country is the national wealth so dependent upon its forest re 
sources and the success of its forest industries as in Canada. The annual forest harves 
of some 3,200,000,000 cu. feet supports a highly complex and diversified export and domesti 
industry directly employing more than 300,000 persons and paying out $1,200,000,00, 
annually in salaries and wages. The forests support 8,000 sawmills and 4,000 wood-usin| 
plants, many of them small units contributing appreciably to the income of local economies 
The pulp and paper industry alone stands first among Canadian manufactures in term 
of employment, wages paid, new investment and net value of output, and the sale ¢ 
forest products abroad represents about 30 p.c. of the value of Canada’s export trade. 


Section 1.—Forest Regionst 


The forests of Canada cover a vast area in the north temperate climatic zone. Wid 
variations in physiographic, soil and climatic conditions cause marked differences in th 


* Sections of this Chapter that deal with forestry and the federal forestry program were revised in the Depar 
ment of Forestry, Ottawa. Provincial forestry programs were prepared by the forestry officials of the respectiv 
provincial governments. Sections dealing with forest and allied industries, except as otherwise noted, were rev1se 
in the Forestry Section, Industry Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. =| 

+ A more detailed discussion of forest regions is given in Bulletin 123, Forest Regions of Canada, published b) 
the Department of Forestry. Accounts of variations in Canadian physiography and climate are included in a spect! 
article on The Climate of Canada, appearing in the 1959 Year Book, pp. 23-51. | 
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character of the forests in different parts of the country; hence, eight fairly well defined 
forest regions may be recognized. ‘These regions, with the relative proportion of the 
total area of all forest regions occupied by each, are as follows:— 


Percentage of Percentage of 


Region Forested Area Region Forested Area 
MOVER ee crataralts ober ops, baahsisyu ajela: ds crave 82.1 NGA dinnty nb mad chen cs 2.0 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence...... 6.5 Colambians.cencttcon ee 0.8 
Subalpine 3.7 Deciduouss:dhiniathirvee pe tke 0.4 
Montane. . 2.3 —- 
EOHS USM ete cde sees ea eeei ss 2.2 MOTT POE Lek MSE 100.0 


Boreal Forest Region.—This Region comprises the greater part of the forested area 

of Canada, forming a continuous belt from Newfoundland and the Labrador coast westward 
to the Rocky Mountains and northwestward to Alaska. The white and the black spruces 
are characteristic species; other prominent conifers are tamarack which ranges throughout, 
balsam fir and jack pine in the eastern and central portions, and alpine fir and lodgepole 
pine in the western and northwestern parts. Although the forests are primarily coniferous, 
there is a general admixture of broadleaved trees such as the white birches and poplars; 
these are important in the central and south-central portions, particularly in the zone 
of transition to the prairie. In turn, the proportion of spruce and tamarack rises northward 
and, with increasingly rigorous climatic conditions, the close forest gives way to the open 
ichen-woodland which finally merges into tundra. In the east there is, along the southern 
yorder of the Region, a considerable intermixture of species from the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
‘ence Forest such as the white and the red pines, yellow birch, sugar maple, black ash 
md eastern white cedar. 
_ Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region.—Along the Great Lakes and the 
3t. Lawrence River Valley lies a forest of a very mixed nature, characterized by the white 
und the red pines, eastern hemlock and yellow birch. With these are associated certain 
lominant broadleaved species common to the Deciduous Forest Region, such as sugar 
aaple, red maple, red oak, basswood and white elm. Other species with wide range are 
he eastern white cedar and largetooth aspen and, to a lesser extent, beech, white oak, 
vutternut and white ash. Boreal species, such as the white and the black spruces, balsam 
“t, jack pine, poplars, and white birch, are intermixed and, in certain central portions 
is well as in the east, red spruce is abundant. 


Subalpine Forest Resgion.—This is a coniferous forest found on the mountain 
plands in Western Canada. It extends northward to the major divide separating the 
rainage of the Skeena, Nass and Peace Rivers on the south and to that of the Stikine 
ind Liard Rivers on the north. The characteristic species are Engelmann spruce, alpine 
t and lodgepole pine. There is a close relationship with the Boreal Region, from which 
ve black and the white spruces and aspen intrude. There is also some entry of blue 
/ouglas fir from the Montane Forest and western hemlock, western red cedar and amabilis 
t from the Coast Forest. Other species found are western larch, whitebark pine, limber 
‘ne and, on the coastal mountains, yellow cedar and mountain hemlock. 

_ Montane Forest Region.—The Region occupies a large part of the interior uplands 
’ British Columbia as well as a part of the Kootenay Valley and a small area on the 
1st side of the Rocky Mountains. It is a northern extension of the typical forest of much 
' the western mountain system in the United States and comes in contact with the Coast, 
‘olumbia, and Subalpine Forests. Ponderosa pine is a characteristic species of the 
vuthern portions. Blue Douglas fir is found throughout but more particularly in the 
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central and southern parts; lodgepole pine and aspen are generally present, the latter! 
being particularly well represented in the north-central portions. Engelmann spruce) 
and alpine fir from the Subalpine Region together with white birch are important’ 
constituents in the northern parts. The white spruce, though primarily boreal in affinity, | 
is also present here. Extensive prairie communities of bunch-grasses and forbs are found | 
in many of the river valleys. | 
Coast Forest Region.—This is part of the Pacific Coast forest of North America. | / 
Kssentially coniferous, it consists principally of western red cedar and western hemlock, | 
with abundant sitka spruce in the north and with the addition of Douglas fir in the south. 
Amabilis fir and yellow cedar occur widely and, together with mountain hemlock and| 
alpine fir, are common toward the timber-line. Western white pine is found in the southern | 
parts and western yew is scattered throughout. Broadleaved trees, such as black cotton-| 
wood, red alder and broadleaf maple, have a limited distribution. Arbutus and Garry oak! 
occur in Canada only on the southeast coast of Vancouver Island and the adjacent islands 
and mainland. These are species whose centres of population lie southward in the United 
States. 


Acadian Forest Region.—Over the greater part of the Maritime Provinces, exclusive) 
of Newfoundland, there is a forest closely related to the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Region) 
and, to a lesser extent, to the Boreal Region. Red spruce is a characteristic though not 
exclusive species and associated with it are balsam fir, yellow birch and sugar maple, 
with some red pine, white pine and hemlock. Beech was formerly a more important forest) 
constituent than at present, for the beech bark disease has drastically reduced its abundance 
in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and southern New Brunswick. Other species of 
wide distribution are the black and the white spruces, red oak, white elm, black ash, 
red maple, white birch, wire birch and the poplars. Hastern white cedar, though present, 
in New Brunswick, is extremely rare elsewhere and jack pine is apparently absent from 
the upper St. John Valley and the western half of Nova Scotia. 


Columbia Forest Region.—A large part of the Kootenay River Valley, the upper! 
valleys of the Thompson and Fraser Rivers and the Quesnel Lake area of British Columbia 
contain a coniferous forest closely resembling that of the Coast Region. Western red cedar 
and western hemlock are the characteristic species in this interior “wet belt”. Associated 
trees are the blue Douglas fir which is of general distribution and, in the southern parts, 
western white pine, western larch, grand fir and western yew. Engelmann spruce from 
the Subalpine Region is important in the upper Fraser Valley and is found to some extent 
at the upper levels of the forest in the remainder of the Region. At lower elevations in 
the west and in parts of the Kootenay Valley the forest grades into the Montane Reap? 
and, in a few places, into prairie grasslands. 


Deciduous Forest Region.—A small portion of the deciduous forest, widespread in 
the eastern United States, occurs in southwestern Ontario between Lakes Huron, Erie and 
Ontario. Here, with the broadleaved trees common to the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence 
Region, such as sugar maple, beech, white elm, basswood, red ash, white oak and butternut, 
are scattered a number of other broadleaved species which have their northern limits in 
this locality. Among these are the tulip-tree, cucumber-tree, papaw, red mulberry, 
Kentucky coffee-tree, redbud, black gum, blue ash, sassafras, mockernut and pignut 
hickories, and scarlet, black and pin oaks. In addition, black walnut, sycamore and 
swamp white oak are confined largely to this Region. Conifers are few and there is only 
a scattered distribution of white pine, tamarack, red juniper and hemlock. 
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Section 2.—Forest Resources 


The forested area of Canada is estimated at 1,713,755 sq. miles, and about 56 p.c. 
of that area is capable of producing merchantable timber. Of this productive area, 
719,919 sq. miles are now accessible for commercial operations and the remainder, at 
present beyond the reach of economical transportation facilities, contains much valuable 
timber that will be brought progressively into commercial development as demand requires 
its use and as transportation becomes available. The great areas of forest considered 
commercially non-productive are nevertheless of significant value to the country in the 
influence they exert on climate, moisture and soil. Table 1 shows the areas of productive 
and non-productive forest land in each province and territory. Forested land, classified 
by type of growth and by province, is given in Chapter I at PooL: 


1.—Productive and Non-productive Forest Land, by Province, 1962 


Productive Forested Land 


Non- 
. Total 
* “ ductive 
Province or Territory Patented PEO Forested 
. y Forested 
Accessible Naceas hs Total Tanai Land 
sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles || sq. miles 
Newfoundland............ 28,216 5,661 33,877 53,915 87,792 
Prince Edward Island 8 812 — 812 122 934 
Nova Scotia 15,106 — 15,106 1, 283 16,389 
23,755 79 23, 834 492 24,326 
BGs sietalath nics «2 134, 159 86,113 220,272 157,860 378,132 
3 Saewe 130, 633 35,108 165,741 96,006 261,747 
36,761 21,422 58, 183 64,637 122,820 
25,503 15,505 41,008 76,730 117,738 
‘Ube: 115,574 3,809 119, 383 41,056 160, 439 
3ritish Columbia 183,500 24,911 208,411 59, 227 267,638 
mr otals, Provinges: sce: cc's netecce ses 694,019 192,608 886, 627 551,328 || 1,437,955 
Tukon SUH CORO: OO as a re 14,200 27,900 42,100 39,100 81,200 
Northwest, Territories..................0... 00... 11,700 21,900 33,600 161,000 194,600 
| CETTE Ee Gri cep eneinle seat Scere ie 719,919 242,408 962,327 751,428 || 1,713,755 


| There are more than 150 tree species in Canada, of which 31 are conifers, commonly 
alled ‘softwoods’. About two thirds of these softwoods and 10 p.c. of the large number 
deciduous or ‘hardwood’ species are of commercial importance. Approximately 82 p.c. 
f the volume of merchantable timber is made up of softwood species. The dominant 
ecies existing in each forest region are given in Section 1. Detailed information is 
ontained in Department of Forestry Bulletin No. 61, Native Trees of Canada.* 


With help from the Federal Government, inventories of the forest resources are made 
eriodically by provincial forest authorities and, with their co-operation, the federal 
epartment of Forestry compiles the National Forest Inventory. The latest estimates 
_ the total stand of timber, by province and region, appear in Table 2. These estimates 
‘e subject to constant revision as more accurate and complete inventories are compiled. 


_ The predominant part played by pulp and paper, lumber and other forest product 
dustries in the development of Canada has resulted in a widespread tendency to evaluate 
'e forest in terms of timber alone. However, a growing realization of the economic impor- 
ince of the forest for its non-commercial values, such as recreation and wildlife and water- 
ied protection, is bringing about increasing recognition of the true value of the forest and 
‘thus developing a broader concept of forestry. 


{i 
| * The sixth edition, 1961, is obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price $2. 


2.—_Estimate of Standing Timber, by Type and Size and by Province and Region, 1962 
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Coniferous Broadleaved Totals 
Province or Territory 
ped Beeion Li Small Li Small Li Small 
arge ma arge ma arge ma, 
Material!) Material? Total Material'| Material? Total Material| Material? Total | 
Million 000 Million | Million 000 Million |} Million 000 Million 
cu. ft. cords cu. ft. cu. ft. cords cu. ft. cu. ft. cords | cu. ft. | 
Accessible 

Newfoundland............ 2,296] 129,225} 13,280 293 By ae 613 2,589] 132,980] 13,893 
abradot iin. access 1,107 63, 848 6,485 83 2,185 270 1,184 65,533 6,765) 
Telan dixzck. -ermaetengs eee 1,195 65, 87 6,795 210 1,670 848 1,405 67, 447 7, 138) 
Prince Edward Island.... 39 672 96 12 460 52 51 1,132 148, 
Nova Scotias eo... . 7.006% 2,149 50, 824 6, 469 1,529 20,988 3,313 3,678 71,812 9, 782) 
New Brunswick........... 4,265) 89,569] 11,878 2,626} 26,772 4,901 6,891] 116,341] 16,779 
Torats, ATLANTIC } 
PROVINCES is «hile cisieretes 8,749| 270,290] 31,723 4,460} 51,975 8,879]]} 13,209] 322,265} 40,602) 
Quebec sate: seston 6,083] 421,971] 41,951 2,315} 174,496] 17,147 8,398] 596,468] 59,098) 
Ontario <Gegn sites iaetiins 16,785) 404,493 51,167 17,633) 187,843 33,599 34,418] 592,336 84,766) 
Torats, CENTRAL 
PROVINCES........+++5 22,868] 826,463 93,118 19,948) 362,340 50,746 42,816]1, 188,803] 143,864 
Manitobalins. cccccteee let 1,033 56,150 5,806 932 16,404 2,326 1,965 72,554 8,132 
Saskatchewan...........- 1,232 58,349 6,191 2,773 57,114 7,628 4,005] 115,464} 13,819) 
Allbettares Sh vacttase: ae 12,343] 196,238 29, 028 11,937} 132,818 23, 227 24,280} 329,057 52,25 
Torats, PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES.........+.. 14,608} 310,739 41,020 15,642} 206,336 33,181 30,250} 517,075) 74,201 
: 
British Columbia......... 244,265) 677,754) 301,874 13, 228 60, 284 18,352|| 257,493] 738,037] 320,226 
Northwest Territories... . 400} 36,000 3,460 360] 18,500 1,933 760) 54,500] 5, 89¢ 
Yukon Territory.......... 400} 25,500 2,568 70 6,300 605 470| 31,800 3,176 
Totals, Accessible.,...| 291,290|2,146,746| 473,763| 53,708) 705,735| 113,696|| 344,998|2,852,481| 587,40$ 
Totals, Potentially | 
Accessible............ 53,815} 767,686] 119,069 2,881) 125,086} 13,513]) 56,696} 892,772 132,58: 
Canada... 35 has. 345,105|2,914,432| 592,832} 56,589] 830,821] 127,209] 401, 694|3, 745,253 720,04) 


; , Ten inches D.B.H. or over (suitable for saw timber). 2 Four to nine inches D.B.H. (units of 85 al 
eet). 


Tenure of Forest Land.—Corporations and private individuals own 9 p.c. of the 
productive forest land of Canada and 91 p.c. is in the possession of the Crown in the 
right of the federal or the provincial governments. Rights to cut Crown timber unde! 
lease or licence have been granted on 22 p.c. of the productive forest land; the remainde! 
comprises unalienated productive forest areas and federal lands such as Indian reserves. 
military reserves, etc. il 

Woodlots on the 480,903 farms (1961) across the country comprise about 4 p.c. of the 
total accessible productive forest. These small wooded tracts, ranging in size from thre 
or four acres to 200 or more acres, are among the most accessible forests in Canada. Also 
the woodlots of Eastern Canada are, in general, highly productive because they lie in tht 
southern part of the country and frequently occupy soils that are considerably higher ir 
quality than those typical of the northern forests. 


| 
. 
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3.—Tenure of Occupied Productive Forest Land, by Province, 1962 
(Net area in sq. miles) 


Provincial Crown Land Federal Crown Land Privately Owned Land bia: 

Province wupied 
or Territory Leases | Permits Leases | Permits Farm ductive 

and and Total and and Total | Wood- | Other | Total |) Forest 

Licences} Sales Licences} Sales lots Land 
Newfoundland........... 25,975 _ 25,975, — _ 31 L162 e747 MB 7799 
MD TEGOL..c cs eos b-,cies 19,219 = 19,219 i — — = vas a 19,219 
Le ae i 6,756 = 6,756 _ —_ 31 1,716 1,747 8,503 
Prince Edward Island... — — — — 3 3 428 381 809 812 
Nova Scotia............. 1,148 21 1,169 — 31 31 2,130 9,551 | 11,681 12,881 
ew Brunswick.......... 10,403 — 10, 403 — 358 358 1,923 | 10,686 | 12,609 23,370 
(Gyo: oe 75,939 _— 75,939 = 225 225 7,030 | 12,278 | 19,308 95,472 
KOMUATIO Ss ce tec eecs ees. 83,073 _ 83,073 —_ 1,269 1,269 5,086 | 11,105 | 16,191 || 100,533 
Oey a rn A 847 2,335 — 1,292 1,292 2,327 1,489 3,816 7,443 
Saskatchewan............ 1,363 875 2,238 — 592 592 8,338 2,492 5, 830 8,660 
US eee 7,109 _— 7,109 294 1,338 1,632 3,317 SS 3,317 12,058 
British Columbia........ 3,834 2,344 6,178 —_ 920 920 1,147 9,141 | 10,288 17,386 
Northwest Territories — — — 28 _ 28 aaa — — 28 
Yukon Territory......... — — — ll _ ll 1 — 1 12 
anada. sc)... .:. 210,332 | 4,087 | 214,419 333 | 6,028 | 6,361 | 26,758 | 58,839 | 85,597 || 306,377 


Section 3.—Forest Depletion 


| General information on forest depletion and increment as well as statistics on forest 
fires and fire losses are presented in this Section. The scientific control of the influences 
that account for wastage, such as forest fires, insect pests, etc., is dealt with in Section 4. 


The average annual rate and cause of depletion of reserves of merchantable timber 
during the ten years 1951-60, together with annual data for 1960 and 1961, are given in 
Table 4. Of the total depletion of the forests in the ten-year period, 92 p.c. was utilized 
and 8 p.c. was destroyed by fire. (Information on the extent of damage caused by agencies 
other than fire, such as insects, disease and natural mortality, is not available.) The 
werage annual utilization of 3,223,029,000 cu. feet comprised 48 p.c. logs and bolts, 40 p.c. 
oulpwood, 10 p.c. fuelwood, and 2 p.c. miscellaneous products. About 5 p.c. of the total 
itilization was exported in the form of logs and bolts and pulpwood. 


___ The accessible portion of the productive forests of Canada, covering an area of 
719,919 sq. miles, constitutes the reserve from which forest production will be obtained 
or many years to come. The supply of merchantable timber on this area is estimated 
-t 587,459,000,000 cu. feet and the utilization in 1961 of 3,303,289,000 cu. feet therefore 
epresented less than 1 p.c. of the accessible productive volume. However, it should be 
soted that utilization does not occur evenly throughout the accessible productive forest 
rea but is concentrated on the relatively small area of occupied forest land (land under 
ease, licence or private ownership). Thus, overcutting may occur on many of these 
‘ceupied areas, emphasizing the need for orderly management of all commercial forests 
‘ the forest industries are to maintain a dominant position in the Canadian economy. 


The more efficient utilization of cut timber is an important factor related to forest 
pletion, for there is little doubt that in the past too high a percentage of the sawn log 
‘as discarded. However, changes of great significance have taken place recently in the 
ses of wood, permitting the utilization of sizes, qualities and species previously considered 
‘merchantable. The development and manufacture of rayon, cellophane and other 
oducts of the cellulose industry have extended the use of wood and the increasing produc- 
‘on of plastic-wood products, fibre board and laminated wood has resulted in greater use 
“inferior grades of wood and species of trees and therefore in the more complete utilization 


| 
3 
i 


‘forest resources and the elimination of much waste. 


\ 
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| 
4.—Forest Utilization and Depletion, 1960 and 1961 compared with | 
Ten- Year Average 1951-60 


Percentages of Total 


Usable Wood Mapleton 
Item a 
Average verage 
1951-60 1960 1961 1951-60 1960 1961 | 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. | 
Products Utilized— 
Logs and Bolts— | 
TL YOUAERLIOTUBE sc.ajaus. vis citi l« sissies ef e staaies ays 1,543,657 | 1,722,114 | 1,667,238 43.9 45.3 28.0 | 
FUXpOLLER ais stays mete n/a elelslolofete sislans ave 7,352 5, 898 17,753 0.2 0.1 0.3 
Pulpwood— 
IDomesticsuse Ak aos. «5 feos Solel age oslo, 1,151,574 1,314,138 1,217, 4389 32.8 34.6 20.5 
Mxported 93: 4 .acs. aasicheene ah etek 154,829 97,911 97,875 4.4 2.6 1.6) | 
Fuelwood...... Sa 304, 696 243, 453 242,608 8.7 6.4 4.1. 
Other products. . 60, 921 47,951 60,376 Oa 1.3 1.0 ! 
MNotals, Utilization <r, -t.:\-11jel--- 3,223,029 | 3,481,465 | 3,303,289 91.7 90.3 55.5 | 
Wastage— 
By: fOneStISCOS Sa rcrasain/olasicieteameiartetetelstelabsiane 293, 263 369,606 | 2,649,996 8.3 9.7 44.5 | 
Totals, Depletion................ 3,516,292 | 3,801,071 | 5,953,285 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 


Forest Fire Statistics.—A record 8,655 forest fires burned in Canada during 1961. 
The area burned was nearly five times the annual average for the previous ten years 
Volumes of timber lost in 1961 were about seven times greater than in 1960 and nine time 
more than average losses experienced between 1951 and 1960. Monetary losses wer 
estimated at a record level of $69,000,000 but this figure should be considered an approx 
imation only since large portions of the area burned and timber damaged were in area. 
currently inaccessible for logging. Among the provinces, only Nova Scotia suffered les) 
than average dollar losses and only Nova Scotia, Quebec and Alberta experienced smalle 
than average areas burned over. | 


5.—Forest Fire Losses, 1960 and 1961, compared with Ten- Year Average 1951-60 . 


Average / 
Item She 1960" 1961 | 
| 

UWS 1 Cag) lg ent op pecons Dd cnc asoade bopreascs ceboEniasrg gacno 0 5 5,496 7,346 8,655 
Pires Under 1 OATES 1. .tuhy..astedentaaieret-caist mpeselelee teste 4,392 6,074 6, 881 
Fires 10 acres or over 1,104 1272 1,774 

[Aven Barned )., 2600 Pasob TI oie cate tertde nn aesue sate acres 1,951,302 1,593,469 9,313,479 
Merchantable timber...........00eeeeee eens 324, 225 427,081 2,858,924 | 
Noung growb int fivacnec aieioertels saleieiye oi eniaale caine - 405,149 500, 983 1,995, 696 | 
Cat-over lands ti 324 ee. «cs Oatenaes see eae cS 327,103 180,927 377,969 | 
Nortforested: lames ctol Srccssies nase do sernctid worse ced ieGviaeis 4 894, 825 484,469 4,080,890 | 
Average Size of Fire. 2.0105. die oe cls ca as ee clececee acres 355 217 1,076 | 
Merchantable Timber Burned— 
Large material (10 inches or over D.B.H.).............-5- M cu. ft. 99,755 159, 696 1,873,013 
Small material (4 inches to 9 inches D.B.H.)............-. = 193,509 209,910 776, 983 | 
Estimated Values Destroyed! $ 7,007,622 10,417, 736 69,125,608 | 
Merchantable timber.............e0eeeeeeee $ 4,014,385 6,840,311 54,407,012 | 
"Y Quang STOWE Aisin 5 eye a ve eles slanett's pte ate neers $ 1,662,594 2,359, 632 10,996, 066, 
Gutovet Jandser.agce-+ semester ste oe $ 300,165 511,335 956,520' 
Otherproperty burned. set ses. tains eee et «piss ielele $ 1,030,478 706,458 2,766,010 
Actual Cost of Fire Fighting...................-....050-000 $ 4,322,375 8,432,609 13,488,284 

Totals, Damage and Fire Fighting Costs................ $ 11,329,997 18,850,345 82,613,892 | 

| 

(Area uncer DrOvCCHION ca acca cnet auclcirierice antes ia ees sq. miles 7a 1,378,508 1,392,171 


1 Figures do not include such values as damage to soil, stream-flow, wildlife, recreation and tourist facilities. 
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6.—Forest Fire Losses, by Province,! 1960.and 1961, compared with Ten- Year Average 1951-60 


Average 
Item 1951-60 1960r 1961 
Newfoundland— 
NESTS Sh sic gale so No. 194 443 304 
Area burned 19,177 70,750 1,047,914 
Fire fighting cost and damage............................ $ 131,541 410, 289 8,281,471 
Nova Scotia— 
 oe2S), TARE a age Be Sa ee Saree ena PN ee No. 310 605 460 
Area burned .... acres 7,130 21,266 5,500 
$ 104, 886 228,978 90,527 
241 483 320 
7,410 29,916 14,735 
105,076 500, 167 406,974 
Quebec— 
BMCSUR TOS SoS cote vies bs cps dos viesnle «cea s No. 857 874 850 
183,097 127,668 67,241 
1,885,076 4,126,221 1,956, 996 
Ontario— 
Forest fires 1,288 956 1,305 
96,977 31,386 1,184,728 
1,929, 197 1,128, 461 34, 263,979 
290 448 707 
246,994 412,149 2,724,978 
445,112 996, 680 7, 233,726 
158 236 507 
93,919 462,577 1,948, 363 


301, 066 1,744, 830 4,284,114 


258 474 811 
222,135 19,960 193,545 
2,291,930 798,284 5,632,721 
1,726 2,635 3,102 
I Be 383,025 285, 820 1,227,159 
Fire fighting cost and damage ceen es ner Ae ese ete | $ 3,508, 825 8,591,970 17,809, 674 
ederal Lands— 
_ Yukon Territory— 
SSH TIS 5 A rr No. 61 49 50 
(78 INITSTOGUS Oh AS rac ae an a ie en Oe RI acres 235, 766 21,102 95,276 
| Fire fighting cost and daminvel.ay)0 Sui sak ahi $ 286, 321 31,949 753, 428 
| Northwest Territories— 
US ES oe ae ae ea ee on No. 66 92 167 
|: snp IOUITG)GLEGS D5 Sate aac a Aah acres 451,759 101,682 758, 230 
| Fire fighting cost and amagennrcn entender ee eee $ 312,255 175,373 1,808,706 
‘National Parks— 
Louie No. 32 36 63 
3,362 9,129 45,560 
26,342 116,207 152,790 
2 65 2 
2 25,310 2 
2 75, 237 2 
17 15 9 
550 55 250 
2,368 936 1,290 


a 


|} Prince Edward Island is not included, but 1960 was a particularly serious year for forest fires in that province; 
cestimated 25 fires burned 18,000 acres with damage assessed at $221,000. Cost of fire fighting is not available. 
icluded in provincial figures, 
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As shown in Table 7, lightning caused 34 p.c. of the forest fires in 1961. Although 
of record proportions, this figure does not convey the full importance of lightning as a 
fire cause. In Ontario and New Brunswick, lightning-caused fires accounted for 99 p.c.| 
and 90 p.c., respectively, of the areas burned. For Canada as a whole, more than 50 p.c. 
of the area burned resulted from lightning fires. Human carelessness remained a major 
cause of forest fires, smokers and campers being the worst offenders. ) 


7.—Forest Fires, by Cause, 1960 and 1961, compared with Ten-Year Average 1951-60 


Cause Average 1951-60 1960 1961 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. pc. | 
Fess HLS Me eh recs maa OR EET aoe ecm 843 15 994 13 | 1,085 6 | 
SIMOKOIS: pesca ges a2 deeansierr: ese Rayer an 1,014 18 1,055 14 1,596 18 
Settlers..... 529 10 495 7 774 9. 
Railways... 461 8 536 7 296 3 
Lightning..... See RR SB ae > CageIpe ER era eS 1,236 23 2,237 31 2,901 34 
Industrial operations... 0.0.66. csceenes meet eee e sewn 288 5 338 5 391 5 | 
TWh) A ead .SRREBEepeones > THeerchbeinw act aceasta 168 3 286 4 367 4 
Leth olatonn, C008 de ne Ie aD SO AtOOUAO Der Or cra ee rn oe 108 2 100 1 115 pe 
Miscellaneous Known. 02. <i. ch gece tee ee de ere ne 590 11 846 12 638 7 
(Dit tonal eet eer eee seer eno BOOM aCRNaT 259 5 459 6 492 6 
i 
Motalss Res Clete ee nomen tee 5,496 100 7,346 100 8,655 100 | 


Section 4.—Forest Administration, Research and Conservation 


Subsection 1.—Federal Forestry Program ) 


Administration.—The Federal Government is responsible through several depart 
ments and agencies for the protection and administration of the forest resources of th’ 
Yukon and Northwest Territories and of other federal lands such as the National Parke 
Indian reserves, military areas, and forest experiment stations. Prior to Octwd; 196( 
when the Department of Forestry Act became effective, research in forestry and fores 
products and certain other forestry activities was carried out by the Forestry Branch o 
the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources under the authority of thy 
Canada Forestry Act of 1949. Research in forest insects and diseases was conducted b’ 
the Forest Biology Division of the Department of Agriculture. These organizations wer 
combined in the Department of Forestry. 


The Minister may consult with and inaugurate conferences of provincial or municip: 
authorities, universities, representatives of industry or other interested persons. The A‘ 
provides for the establishment of laboratories and other necessary research facilities, a0 
of forest experimental areas on federal lands and for regulations for the protection, Ca! : 


. 

| 

and management on federal lands at the request of the department or agency concerne( : 
i 


and management of such areas. 
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To carry out its responsibilities, the Department maintains an Administration Branch, 
three Research Branches and an Economics Division. The Administration Branch includes 
those units of the Department not engaged in scientific research or economic studies. 
It is composed of five Divisions: Provincial Agreements, Forest Management, Information 
and Technical Services, Personne! Services and Administrative Services. The Provincial 
Agreements Division is concerned with the administration of federal-provincial cost-sharing 
agreements (see p. 500). The Forest Management Division conducts forest surveys on 
federal lands throughout Canada and provides advice and assistance regarding forest 
management to the administering agencies. It also provides for the management of 
forests including timber disposal in certain areas on behalf of other government departments, 
the most important of these being the military training area, Camp Gagetown, in New 
Brunswick. Co-operation is extended to the External Aid Office in administering technical 
assistance programs involving forest surveys in other countries. The Information and 
Technical Services Division includes both operating and servicing functions in that it 
provides a program of public information on forestry as well as library, editorial and 

technical services. A comprehensive public relations and information program, in course 
of development, will include the production and distribution of a number of lay publications 
designed to increase public awareness of the importance of Canada’s forest resources and 
the need of conserving them; the distribution of scientific publications and the interpreta- 
tion of the scientific work of the Department to the general public; the use of press, radio, 
and television facilities; the production of exhibits, displays and posters; and the main- 

tenance of a photographic library dealing with forestry subjects. The Personnel Services 
and Administrative Services Divisions are servicing elements for the Department as a 
whole. 


The functions of the three Research Branches and the Economics Division are described 
in the following paragraphs. 


Forest Research Branch.—The functions of this Branch are (1) to provide basic 
‘information on the characteristic occurrence, growth, development and behaviour of 
\forest tree species throughout the wide range of forest types and environmental conditions 
of Canada and (2) to develop and test new or improved methods for use in forest manage- 
“ment and forest fire control. The program is conducted through seven district offices 
_across Canada and often in co-operation with other federal departments, provincial forest 

authorities, other research agencies, universities and industry. 


| Forest management research deals with silviculture, tree biology, forest land and 
forest mensuration. Many of the silvicultural studies involve (a) assessing the factors 
responsible for the success or failure of natural regeneration following various cutting 
methods and treatment of seed beds, (b) comparing different methods of seeding and 
planting, and (c) determining the effects of different methods of intermediate cutting on 
‘the development of residual trees and stands. Studies are made of successional changes in 
most of the important forest types. Application of silvicultural techniques as well as 
‘research in regulation of cut and in methods of protection are aimed at determining how 
forests may be maintained at the highest levels of production. The relationships between 
forest growth and site are being studied with a view to the assessment of long-term pro- 
ductivity. The requirements of light, temperature and moisture that will produce optimum 
conditions for growth and development are being determined for the seedlings of many 
Important species of trees. The physiological processes of growth and reproduction are 
under investigation for a limited number of species. In tree breeding, superior strains 
are selected or developed and there is a continual improvement in propagation and breeding 
techniques. Research in forest land encompasses forest geography and land classification. 
Research in soils is directed toward determining the relation of tree growth and nutrition 
+0 chemical and physical properties of the soil. 

| Techniques used in mensuration are constantly under review and study; new methods 
are tested and developed. Research in forest inventory methods is of increasing importance 


»ecause of the continuing programs of forest inventories being conducted in most provinces 
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and in the northern Territories. Data from air photographs are correlated with field’ 
observations to develop new techniques for estimating timber. The use of stand volume 
tables and various methods of field sampling are being investigated and compared. Research | 
is continuing in methods for measuring tree images and tree shadows to determine heights, 
crown widths, canopy density and other data from photographs taken in different seasons 
of the year under various conditions. The use of large-scale photography of sample areas | 
is also being investigated and studies are being made in the identification of species and | 
sub-types. 

Adequate protection of forests against fire is of vital importance in Canada. The 
Forest Research Branch works in full co-operation with provincial forest services in almost 
all phases of forest fire control. Major contributions of the Branch have been in the fields 
of fire danger measurement and fire control planning. Investigations are being made of, 
forest fire behaviour, of the use of prescribed fire for hazard reduction and seed bed prep-| 
aration, of how to improve the reporting of forest fires, and of fire damage appraisal 
and related factors in forest protection standards. Studies are being continued in the use! 
of chemicals for fire suppression and pre-suppression, of fire fighting equipment and tech-| 
niques, and of the use of aircraft in forest fire control. Another important field of endeavour | 
is the study of lightning and other fire causative agencies. 


Forest Products Research Branch.—The work of this Branch is directed toward) 
obtaining the necessary background information and data on the properties of Canadian) 
woods, developing new and better uses for wood products, improving manufacturing) 
processes, and effecting more complete utilization of wood substances available from the. 
forest. Its activities, covering every aspect of forest products except that relating to, 
paper, include the determination of the physical, mechanical and chemical properties of. 
wood and their relation to adaptability in use; studies of the factors affecting the quality 
of wood and of manufactured wood products; determination of the factors that cause wood, 
waste in logging and manufacturing; research and investigation into fire retardant treat-| 
ments, the preservative treatment and painting of wood and the use of wood for the manu-. 
facture of cellulose, wallboards, alcohols, organic acids, and extractives; studies to determine, 
possible new economic and more valuable uses for woods; and research aimed at determining 
methods and means for the practical and economical utilization of all wood substances 
available from the annual timber harvest. 

The program is conducted at two laboratories—one at Ottawa and the other at 
Vancouver—with units consisting of timber engineering, containers, glues and gluing, 
veneer and plywood, timber physics, wood chemistry, wood preservation, paints and. 
coatings, wood pathology, wood anatomy, logging, lumber manufacture and lumber, 
seasoning. The results of Branch Research are made available to the thousands of plants, 
comprising Canada’s timber manufacturing and wood-using industries. By means of 
numerous technical publications and through other channels, continuous effort is devoted 
to the widespread dissemination of research results. 

Close liaison is maintained with the forest products industries and the users of timber 
to ensure that the work of the Branch is of optimum national benefit. Assistance is received 
from a National Advisory Committee comprising members representing lumber manufac- 
turers and other wood-using groups. There is constant co-operation with various govern- 
ment units in the performance of many special research investigations concerned with the 
use of wood. Research into the use of wood in housing construction and as an engineered 
material continues as an important activity that is undertaken in co-operation with the 
National Research Council and the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. j 

Officers of the Industrial Liaison Service of the Branch visit sawmills and other wood- 
working plants in their respective regions to keep industry aware of research developments 
and technical advances which may assist in the solution of industrial problems. The field 
representatives also keep the laboratories informed of field problems on which research 


would be of value. 
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Branch personnel serve on many national technical committees such as those of the 
Canadian Standards Association, as well as on such international committees as those of 
the American Wood Preservers’ Association, the American Society for Testing Materials, 
the International Union of Forest Research Organizations, and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. Continuous collaboration is maintained with forest 
products laboratories in other countries for the dual purpose of exchanging information 
and avoiding unnecessary duplication of research. 


Forest Entomology and Pathology Branch.—This Branch conducts research on 
forest insects and diseases and maintains regional laboratories and field stations in all 
principal forested regions of Canada. The forest insect and disease survey is a Canada- 
wide project conducted by the Branch in co-operation with the provincial forest services 
and forest industries, the primary objective of which is to maintain an annual census of 
forest insect and disease conditions, and to detect and predict the occurrence of outbreaks. 
Results of the survey are made immediately available to the owners and operators of forest 
lands for use in planning salvage programs and directing control operations or other 

measures to reduce damage. An important secondary objective of the survey is extension 
of knowledge of the insects and fungi affecting forest trees, including their life histories, 
ranges of distribution, and host-parasite relationships. 

The research programs of the regional laboratories are designed to lead to compre- 
hensive understanding of the biology and ecology of the more destructive forest insects 
and fungi, and the causes of fluctuations in abundance or severity of damage in time and 
place. Problems under intensive study include insect defoliators, leaf diseases, sucking 
insects, dwarf mistletoes, stem cankers, bark- and wood-boring beetles, trunk and root 
decays, tip- and root-boring insects, and diseases of tree seedlings in forest nurseries. 
A recent development is the initiation of investigations of virus diseases of forest trees. 
Laboratory research on development, physiology, nutrition and taxonomy complements 
the field ecological studies of insects and fungi in the forest environment. Problems of 
broad national importance in insect pathology, cytology and genetics, bioclimatology and 
chemical control are investigated by Branch sections, which are appropriately staffed and 
equipped for research in these special fields. 


The Forest Entomology and Pathology Branch also carries out experiments in control, 
utilizing cultural techniques, chemicals and biological control agents including parasites, 
predators and insect pathogens. Technical advisory services are provided in evaluating 
possibilities of eradication or control, or other applications of research results. Recent 
examples include recommendations for reduction of seedling losses in forest tree nurseries 
through cultural techniques and chemical applications; the co-operative organization of 
cull surveys to improve forest inventories ; consultation with local authorities on the 
Dutch elm disease problem in New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, designed to limit 
spread and damage through control of the disease vectors and sanitation procedures; and 
echnical co-operation with provincial governments and industrial agencies in the organ- 
zation of spraying operations against the spruce budworm in New Brunswick and Quebec, 
ind the black-headed budworm, the saddle-backed looper and the ambrosia beetle in 
3ritish Columbia. 


Economics Division.—The functions of the Economics Division are to advise the 
Jepartment regarding the economic implications of present and proposed policies; to 
feeP the economic position of Canada’s forest industries under review; to keep in touch 
vith forestry and international developments in other countries; and to contact economic 
tudies relating to forestry in Canada. Co-operation with international organizations 
loncerned with forestry and in which Canada maintains membership includes the prep- 
ration of quarterly and annual statistical reports to the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 


‘on of the United Nations and to the Organization for Economic Co-operation and 
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Development. A National Forest Inventory is compiled annually from information 
supplied by provincial governments and published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
a series entitled Canadian Forestry Statistics. This information is also included in Canada’s | 
submission to FAO for use in compiling the World Forest Inventory every five years. 


Federal-Provincial Forestry Agreements.—The passing of the Canada Forestry) 
Act in 1949 was an event of great significance to federal-provincial relations in the field 
of forestry, as authority was given to the then Minister of Mines and Resources to ‘‘enter 
into agreements with any province for the protection, development or utilization of forest 
resources”. Subsequently this Act was repealed and replaced by the Department of 
Forestry Act, 1960. Since the beginning, agreements have been entered into with most 
provinces; these now provide for federal financial support for programs of forest inventories, 
and reforestation, for the purchase of capital assets to be used in forest fire protection and. 
for forest access and stand improvement projects. | 

Under the Department of Forestry Act, a new forestry agreement was entered into) 
with the provinces for a term of two years starting Apr. 1, 1962, covering in a “single 
package” the federal aid formerly available under three separate agreements. The amount 
of federal aid provided for the period is $16,000,000. 


The main feature of the new agreement is flexibility. A province may spend its 
entire allotment for forest access projects, which include construction of access roads and 
airstrips for forestry purposes. Up to 60 p.c. of the provincial allotment may be claimed 
for inventory, reforestation, fire protection and, for the first time, stand improvement 
projects. A province, therefore, has wide discretion in allocating federal aid among the 
specified fields of work. Federal assistance is based on payment of 50 p.c. of provincia, 
costs, but reforestation is the one exception. The Federal Government pays $15 pei 
thousand trees planted, $2 per acre seeded and $4 per acre seeded with ground preparation 
In addition, 25 p.c. of the cost of establishing new forest nurseries is contributed. 


Costs of management-type surveys are included in the new agreement as sharable 
and the reforestation of occupied or unoccupied Crown land qualifies for assistance provider 


1 
} 


it is carried out by the province. 

Since 1951, more than $32,000,000 in federal funds have been contributed to thi 
provinces under the main forestry agreements, plus $5,000,000 for aerial spraying agains 
budworm infestations in New Brunswick and, on a smaller scale, in British Columbia, 
and $472,000 under a special stand improvement agreement with the Province of Novi 
Scotia, designed to provide woods experience for coal miners laid off in the Cape Breto) 
area. | 

Work accomplished with federal assistance has included the completion of forest in 
ventories by seven provinces. Most of the provinces have instituted programs concerne) 
with management-type inventories and at the same time are maintaining their initis 
inventories in a reliable state. As a result of these inventories, new woods operation 
have sprung up, particularly in the British Columbia interior, and new pulp and papé 
mills have been built or are planned in other areas of Canada. The Federal Governmer| 
has contributed under the agreements to the establishment of 15 new forest nurserié 
and the planting of 178,000,000 trees. Federal contributions of more than $7,000,00 
have been used for the purchase of fire towers, radios, motor vehicles, bulldozers, muskt) 
tractors, power pumps, hand pumps, hose, aircraft, and the construction of building 
required for the prevention, detection and suppression of forest fires and for the charte 
of aircraft for patrol, transportation and water-dropping purposes. Several hundre 
access projects designed to improve protection and permit the management of undevelope 
forest areas have been undertaken, with the Federal Government contributing more tha 
$12,000,000. | 


) 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Forestry Programs 


All forested land in provincial territory, with the exception of the minor portions in 
National Parks, federal forest experiment stations, military areas and Indian reserves 
(see Table 2, p. 32), is administered by the respective provincial governments. The 
forestry program of each province is outlined below. 


Newfoundland.—Geographically, the Province of Newfoundland has two separate 
regions—the Island and Labrador on the mainland. The productive forested land of the 
Island is estimated at 12,998 sq. miles and of Labrador at 20,879 sq. miles, a total of 33,877 
sq. miles. Only 578 sq. miles are classified as farm woodlots. Most of Labrador’s forests 
are leased but are as yet virtually untouched. 

A large part of the forest land in the interior of the Island is leased, licensed or owned 
by paper companies, but a three-mile-wide belt along most of the coastline is retained as 
unoccupied Crown land for the purpose of providing firewood, construction material, 
fencing material, etc., for the local population. Within this coastal forest belt, every 
household has legal right to cut 2,000 cu. feet of wood a year for domestic use. This form 

of cutting is generally without intense control or restriction but a policy is being introduced 
whereby cutting in certain ‘management areas’ is controlled by forest officers. Approxi- 
mately one half of the Crown forests are at present under management. 

Commercial timber-cutting on unoccupied Crown lands has been by permit since 
1952; permits for amounts up to 120 cords per person are issued by the field staff but 
permits for larger quantities must be approved by the government. This type of permit 
is generally preceded by advertising of standing timber for sale by tender, the timber 
involved usually being over-mature or damaged by fire, insects or storms. 

The Island of Newfoundland is divided into three Forest Regions, each under the 
control of a Forest Supervisor; the regions, in turn, are each divided into five districts. 
Districts are headed by a Forest Inspector having a staff of wardens and rangers. Twenty- 
eight well-equipped forest fire depots and 21 lookout towers, connected by radio-telephone, 
are operated by the Newfoundland Government, and many others are operated by the 
two paper companies, the Newfoundland Forest Protection Association and the Canadian 
National Railways. Aircraft, equipped with water-dropping tanks, are stationed at 
Gander throughout the fire season; they patrol forest areas and transport equipment and 
2rews when necessary. Helicopters are used as well. Forest fire protection facilities have 
also been established in Labrador, the main base being at North West River near Goose 
Airport, and a sub-depot in the Carol Lake iron ore development area. The permanent 
‘orestry staff of the Newfoundland Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources, 
vumbering 75, is augmented by a like number of seasonal employees during the forest fire 
season. The two paper companies maintain their own fire protection organizations. 

Forest research for Newfoundland is performed by the federal Department of Forestry. 
No reforestation is done in the province. 


| Prince Edward Island.—Almost all of Prince Edward Island’s woodland is privately 
wned, so that the Forestry Division of the Department of Industry and Natural Re- 
Ources is concerned mainly with planting, woodlot management and fire protection. A 
mall nursery, established jointly with the Federal Government, deals with the Island’s 
eeds by providing planting stock for the reforestation of waste lands, the cost of which 


shared by the Federal Government, and fulfilling the requirements of private individuals 
a reasonable cost. 


: In proportion to its size, Prince Edward Island exports a great deal of pulpwood. 
‘his export, combined with the fuelwood and lumber cut each year, led to the inauguration 


f a program designed to educate the owner in the proper care and management of his 
‘oodlot. 
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Fire protection does not usually constitute too great a problem. Wooded areas are 
scattered in patches throughout the province and, since a network of roads makes all | 
woodlots accessible, equipment can be brought to the scene of a fire quickly and easily. | 
Research is limited mainly to reforestation and woodlot management problems. ! 


Nova Scotia.—The land area of Nova Scotia is 20,402 sq. miles. Of that area, 
16,389 sq. miles are classed as forested, 92 p.c. of which is regarded as productive. For! 
Canada as a whole, 91 p.c. of the forested land is held by the Crown in the right of the 
federal or provincial governments but in Nova Scotia only about 22 p.c. is so held. | 


The provincial Crown lands are administered by the Department of Lands and. 
Forests through a staff of foresters and rangers. Similarly, trained personnel are associated| 
with the forest industry in the administration of privately owned forest lands. ‘The! 
Department administers the Lands and Forests Act as it pertains to all lands and is 
responsible for forest fire suppression on all lands, regardless of tenure. Forest fire detection) 
is facilitated by 30 observation towers and an aerial patrol service, all integrated with land 
vehicles and headquarters by radio and telephone communication systems. Well-equipped 
fire suppression crews and rangers are stationed throughout the province. 


The forest industry is of prime importance to the economy of Nova Scotia. There 
are in operation some 500 sawmills of all sizes, one newsprint mill, two groundwood pulp- 
mills and a chemical pulpmill. These mills, along with the pulpwood export trade, pit! 
prop production, boxwood and barrel production, as well as other facets, produced about 
245,000,000 ft.b.m. of lumber and about 450,000 cords of round products in 1962. Recently, 
several large, more efficient stationary lumber mills have been established, equipped for 
the production of pulp chips from sawmill residue. Tremendous strides have been made 
in the utilization of slabs, edgings and trim for this purpose and a profitable increase ol! 
30 p.c. has been achieved in utilization of the total wood fibre of the sawlog. | 


An active reforestation program has been conducted for many years. Although noi 
as ambitious an undertaking as in some parts of Canada, the program is being expandec 
in areas where there are less fortunate circumstances relative to natural regeneration, 
There are six forest nurseries in operation throughout the province. Forest managemen! 
programs include the construction of access roads into Crown land timber areas and stan¢ 
improvement under the federal-provincial agreement. Timber, pulpwood and Christmas 
trees are sold through public tender and cutting is done under the recommendation of thr 


) 


district foresters of the Department of Lands and Forests. Management cruises, regenera, 


tion studies and experimental cuttings are conducted on Crown lands. | 


Forest research is carried on by Federal Government agencies and the Nova Scoti: 
Research Foundation (see p. 377). Investigations involve stand improvements, cutting 
methods, and insect and disease activities. Extension projects include an active fir) 
prevention campaign, a motion picture program for schools, distribution of informatior 
on forest and wildlife conservation, promotion of the Christmas tree industry, and pre’ 
paration of articles for general distribution, for newspapers and for magazines. 


| 


New Brunswick.—Of the total area of New Brunswick (28,354 sq. miles), approxi 
mately 85 p.c. is classed as productive forest, of which the Crown, in right of the province 
owns about one half. About 2 p.c. is owned by the Federal Government and the remainde 
is privately owned. The report of a provincial forest inventory, part of the national fores 
inventory, was published in 1958. The total volume of wood in merchantable sizes i 
estimated at 16,900,000,000 cu. feet; coniferous species make up 71 p.c. and deciduot. 


species the remainder. . 
{ 


Protection from forest fires, the first requirement for forest conservation, is main! 
the responsibility of the Department of Lands and Mines which also carries out dutie 
in connection with game management and protection, colonization, provincial park 
and the administration of provincial Crown lands. A large-scale aerial spraying progral 
to protect balsam fir and spruce from the spruce budworm has been carried on since 195 
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by a Crown company sponsored by the federal and provincial governments and by repre- 
sentatives of the forest products industries. Forest Management licences issued by the 
province authorize operators to cut and remove forest products in accordance with forest 


management plans and cutting permits. Stumpage dues are paid to the province when 
products are cut by the licensees. 


New Brunswick does not maintain a forest research organization but co-operates 
with the federal Department of Forestry in that field. The University of New Brunswick 
has also undertaken a small number of forest research projects in co-operation with the 
National Research Council, the provincial government, and other interested organizations. 


In the field of education, the University of New Brunswick offers undergraduate and 
graduate courses in Forestry leading to B. Sc.F. and M. Sc.F. degrees. It is also responsible 
for the administration of the Maritime Forest Ranger School in conjunction with the 
governments of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and private industry. The forest 
extension services of the University assist both government and private agencies in the 
direction and planning of various forestry extension programs. The Provincial Department 
of Agriculture also provides an expanding extension service to the owners of farm woodlots. 


Quebec.—The forested lands of the Province of Quebec cover an area of 378,132 
3q. miles extending from its southern borders to latitude 52° north, between the frontier 
of Labrador in the east, and the Eastmain River Basin in the west. Of this total, 89,131 
3q- miles are classed as occupied productive forest land, 23,175 sq. miles of it privately 
ywned, 227 sq. miles federal Crown forests and the remainder provincial Crown land 
m which leases and permits have been granted. Thus, approximately 256,000 sq. miles 
of the forest lands of Quebec are inaccessible or vacant. About two fifths of the annual 
sut comes from privately owned lands. 


The limits reserved for forest industries are administered by the Department of Lands 
id Forests and the technical work such as inventory, reforestation, supervision of cutting, 
‘ontrol of culling, verification of plans for development, collection of stumpage dues, etc., 
3 the responsibility of the Forest Service. These limits are either leased by auction after 
vublic notice has been given or assigned under a special law. The price of the licence is 
‘xed by auction or by Order in Council subsequent to specific legislation. The government 
eserves the right to dispose of the water powers situated on the limits leased. 


A tree-felling permit, which is valid for one year, 1s renewable if the holder has 
omplied with the conditions imposed; it may be transferred with the authorization of 
ae Minister of Lands and Forests. The lessee of a limit must pay a ground rent in addi- 
on to the price of licence and must forward, three months before the cutting begins, 
plan of operations. Wood cut must be measured by a licensed culler and at the end 
f the operations the limit holder must produce a sworn statement of quantities cut. 

The Forest Service endeavours to promote the use of silvicultural methods among 
2e owners of farm woodlots and small forest areas. 


Quebec’s forest protective system comprises three organizations—the Protective 
2rvice, the protective associations and the non-affiliated lease holders or owners. The 
‘otective Service is a government body established within the Department of Lands and 
orests in 1924 to enforce legislation and regulations governing forest fire protection and 
| protect vacant Crown lands, township reserves and colonization territories. The 
otective associations, of which there are six, are syndicates of lease holders and of owners 
0 have availed themselves of their right to form an association to satisfy the law which 
(mpels them to protect their limits or private forests of 2,000 acres or over. Members 
‘sume operating expenses in proportion to the area owned by each but the Department 
sumes half the costs of fire fighting incurred by the associations. The third group is 
‘mposed of lease holders and of owners who prefer to discharge their obligations personally 
‘far as forest protection is concerned. They enjoy the same privileges and their obliga- 
{ns are the same as those imposed upon the associations. 
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To perpetuate the forestry program of the province, the Department has established | 
a number of nurseries, the first at Berthierville in 1908. T his nursery has three sections: 
one wooded with a variety of valuable species of mature age, one serving agricultural) 
purposes, and another devoted to forestry experiments and the cultivation of trees for 
reforestation or ornamentation. More recently, the Grandes Piles nursery and the Gaspe| 
nursery were organized and there are also nurseries in the following counties: Abitibi- 
East, Témiscamingue, Saguenay, les de la Madeleine, Rimouski, Roberval, Riviere 
du Loup, Témiscouata and Chicoutimi. Their object is the preparation of plants for| 
reforesting nearby districts. ‘Floating’ nurseries, supervised by the engineers of the 
Forest Extension Bureau and intended especially for growing reforestation plants for) 
private properties, are located at Pont Rouge, Sherbrooke, Scott, St. Hyacinthe, Victoria- 


ville, Mont Joli and St. Pascal. The plants are supplied free of charge on request. A 


dynamic reforestation program is now under way in the province, with an ultimate 


objective of 10,000,000 plants yearly on private grounds. 

The Bureau of Silviculture and Botany and the Forestry Products Laboratory, both 
subsidized by the Department, are actively engaged in scientific research work in the 
forestry field. The Bureau studies the possibilities of utilizing spoil-heaps of gold and 
asbestos mines, tests the fertility of soils in the spruce groves, classifies forests according) 
to type of vegetation, and studies growth and yields of stands in the timber limits by 
means of permanent research spots. The Forestry Products Laboratory, located at the 
Duchesnay Forestry Station, studies developments in the field of chemical conversior| 


of wood and in the use of forestry by-products. 


Ontario.—The management of the forest resources of this province is based upor 
the Crown Timber Act and the management unit is used as the basic administrative area’ 
For each management unit a plan is prepared according to the Manual of Managemen’ 
Plan Requirements and is submitted to the Minister of Lands and Forests for analysil 
and approval. All forest activities contemplated during the operating period—cutting 


re-establishment and tending—are listed in detail in the operating plan, which is part 0 
and carries out the intent of the management plan. Management plans are revised ever) 


20 years on the up-to-date data of new aerial photographs and a forest re-inventory 
The number of management units is subject to change at the time of plan revision, owin) 
to abandonment or acquisition of timber licences and to division or consolidation © 
management units. During 1962, 204 management units, classified by ownership ani 
the rights to timber, were recognized: 78 Crown management units, 79 company units! 
42 agreement forest units, and five nursery forest units. The 78 Crown managemen: 


units, for which the plans are pre 


i 
| 
i 
| 


pared by Department staff, occupy 53,829,120 acres) 


of these units, one is operating under a revised plan, 14 are undergoing scheduled pla’ 
The 79 company managemen, 


revision and 63 are operating under the initial plans. 
units, for which the management plans are prepared by the licensees, occupy 63,991,683 
acres; of these units, 67 are operating under approved management plans and 12 ar 
either in the process of revision or initial preparation. The plans for the 42 agreemer) 
forest units are scheduled for preparation by Department staff over an eight-year periot 
The plans for the five forests, adjacent to the forest tree nurseries operated by the Depar 
ment, cover approximately 9,000 acres and will be prepared by the Department sta) 
upon completion of the inventory program. 
On Crown lands during 1962, 90 stand improvement projects were carried out on 
gross area of 23,218 acres. These projects were designed to secure adequate regeneratit 
following cutting operations or to improve growth and quality of young stands of timbe 
In addition, 23 stand improvement projects, covering 1,304 acres, were carried out t 
junior rangers during the course of their summer training. During the year, on Crow 
lands and agreement forests 30,932,000 trees were planted on 49,303 acres and two he’ 
copter seeding projects on 255 acres were undertaken. Stand improvement work w) 
carried out on 7,759 acres of 37 agreement forests including harvest cutting, cleanin 
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pruning, thinning and girdling. In addition to normal woods labour, over 6,000 man-days 
of inmate labour from three minimum security camps (see p. 404) were used on stand 
improvement projects in Crown and agreement forests units. 


The volume of wood of all species cut from Crown land during the year ended Mar. 31, 
1962 was lower by approximately 1,000,000 cu. feet than that cut during the previous 
fiscal year, representing a decrease of 4.0 p.c. in the cut of softwood species and 1.4 p.e. 
in the cut of hardwoods. The volume of primary pulpwood species cut (spruce, balsam, 
and jack pine) increased by about 4,400,000 cu. feet. An over-all decrease in the pulpwood 
cut is accounted for by a reduced cut in other softwood species. 


Forest research was continued in 1962 on the growth characteristics and relationships 
in their stands of the principal tree species, with the object of developing cultural practices 
to ensure maximum production. The site research program continued to provide a frame- 
work for forest management by classifying and mapping combinations of land form, soil 
and climate, and rating the various combinations for tree growth. The applicability of 
this classification to land use was tested. Tree breeding was continued in the development 
of disease-resistant white pine and poplars of rapid growth and good form. Experimental 
work was pursued toward the improvement of nursery and planting techniques. Mensur- 
ational studies involving growth and yield, and possible substitutions for log sealing were 

carried on. Testing of pumps and other forest fire protection equipment continued. A 
special study was made of airborne infrared heat sensory equipment for fire detection. 


During the 1962 forest fire season, 1,510 fires occurred in Ontario, burning an estimated 
total of 13,700 acres. Although the number of fires was about 15 p.c. above the annual 
average for the previous decade, the area burned was the third lowest on record. Lightning 
accounted for 20 p.c. of the fires reported. The Department’s fire-fighting fleet consisted 
of 33 Beaver aircraft, 10 Otter aircraft and one Super Widgeon and operated out of 28 air 
bases during the fire season, logging 14,485 hours of flight time: 11 of these bases were 
operated throughout the year. In addition, five leased Bell Super-G type helicopters were 
used between May 1 and Sept. 30 and a large Vertol H21 with a 200-gal. water tank was 
employed on fires in the Kapuskasing and Sudbury areas. 


Manitoba.—The forests of Manitoba are administered by the Forest Service, a 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources. The Service is headed by a 
Provincial Forester and for purposes of administration the province is divided into eight 
Forest Regions each in charge of a Regional Supervisor responsible to the Provincial 
Forester for forest activities within his region. The Forest Service is also responsible 
‘or the development, maintenance and operation of parks and recreation on Crown lands 
shroughout the province (see p. 40). 


The cutting of timber is governed by timber sale, licensed timber berth, pulpwood 
ease, or timber permit. Timber sales are disposed of by public auction or sealed tender and 
over periods of from one to seven years; timber berths cover certain areas granted before 
930, the date of the transfer of the natural resources from the Federal Government to the 
yrovince; pulpwood leases are granted over an area of 2,748 sq. miles; and timber permits 
Te granted to settlers and small operators at appraised rates for a period of one year or less. 
Jn the basis of a forest resources inventory completed in 1956 and other information, 
vyorking plans with annual allowable cuts on a sustained-yield basis have been brought 
ato operation in the more accessible areas. 


Forest fire protection is a most important activity of the Forest Service. Fires are 
etected by air patrol, lookout tower and road patrol, and rapid communication is main- 
uned within the Service by radio and telephone. The Air Service transports men and 
quipment to fires in areas beyond the reach of roads. The main air base is at Lac du 
sonnet and summer air bases are maintained at The Pas, Norway House and Thicket 
ortage. The total area under fire protection is about 97,000 sq. miles. 


| Regeneration of the forest is dependent mainly on natural means although over 


| 


J,000,000 trees were planted during the past ten years as part of the federal-provincial 


i 
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agreement (see p. 500). The Pineland Forest Nursery is operated at a point near Hadash- 
ville to supply planting stock for denuded areas of Crown land and to furnish farmers. 
with shelterbelt and woodlot seedlings. | 

The province has no forestry research organization but co-operates with several 
federal services which maintain two research areas. The Department co-operates fully 
with federal authorities in investigating and controlling forest damage resulting from 
insects and diseases. The Forest Service also carries out public education in the fields of) 
fire prevention and forest conservation. Use is made of all usual methods including radio, 
television, newspapers, signs, talks to school children and club members, film tours, ete. 


Saskatchewan.—The forests of Saskatchewan are located mainly in the northern half 
of the province and cover 147,360 sq. miles, including watered areas, or 58 p.c. of the total} 
area. Provincial forests constitute approximately 92 p.c. of all forest land in the province 
and are managed and developed by the Forestry Branch of the Department of Natural 
Resources. 

The Forestry Branch, consisting of six divisions—Administration, Fire Control, Forest 
Management, Forest Research, Inventory and Silviculture—is responsible for developing 
and evaluating forest policies and management programs based on the findings of inventory 
and research. The responsibility for carrying out such policies and programs is borne by 
the Regional Administration Branch. For purposes of resource administration, the provine¢ 
is divided into five regions, each under the supervision of a Regional Superintendent. The 
regions are subdivided into Conservation Officer Districts which vary in size according t¢ 
resource base and population to be served. Close liaison is maintained between the 
Forestry Branch and the Regional Administration Branch. 

A major responsibility of the Forestry Branch is the development of techniques in the 
prevention, detection and suppression of forest fires. A network of 70 lookout tower' 
equipped with two-way radios is maintained throughout the province and is supplementec 
by three aircraft on regular patrol duty during the high-hazard periods. A group of smoke 
jumpers, trained to parachute on remote fires, is in constant readiness during the fire seaso1 
and takes immediate suppression action which it maintains until relieved by overlan¢ 
crews. Northern Saskatchewan’s communication system, with more than 850 two-way 
radio sets in operation in towers, vehicles, aircraft and forest camps, plays a vital role ll 
the detection and suppression of forest fires. These activities have been assisted recently 


by the use of helicopters. | 


| 


Alberta.—The 159,064 sq. miles of provincial forest in Alberta are administered by th 
Alberta Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests at Edmonton. Thi 
Service is composed of four forestry branches under a Director of Forestry—Administra 
tion, Forest Protection, Forest Management and Forest Surveys. | 

The Administration Branch supervises all branches, maintains general control ove 
revenue and expenditure, deals with personnel and conducts a Forestry Training Schoc 
which offers in-service training for forest officers and other employees. 

The Forest Protection Branch has charge of the protection of the forests. For ease ¢ 
administration the forested area has been divided into seven Divisions, each responsibl 
for the forest within its boundary. These Divisions are composed of Ranger Districts i 
which all activities are supervised by the district forest officer responsible to his division: 
superintendent. The divisional staffs include: forest superintendent, assistant fores 
superintendent, divisional forester, chief ranger, mechanical foreman, chief check scale} 
assistant check scaler, divisional clerk, assistant clerk, radio operator, stenographer, an 
seasonal help such as standby fire crews, forest lookout men and general labourers an 
construction crews. These employees are responsible for fire prevention and suppressior 
supervision of logging and milling operations, timber cruising, and construction and mait 
tenance of forestry projects. | 

The functions of the Forest Management Branch include the approval and accep 
ance of management and annual operating plans prepared for Crown lands, proper Jan 
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use and proper disposal of Crown timber. This extends to all phases, including acceptance 
of applications, cruising of timber, drawing up of contracts, periodic inspections of areas 
to assure proper logging and utilization practices, scaling of products cut, collection of 
dues and reforestation of areas denuded through cutting, fire, etc. 


The Forest Surveys Branch maintains the provincial forest inventory and prepares 
and maintains detailed inventories by management units; prepares long- and short-term 
management and protection plans; provides timber application forest-type maps; conducts 
other work pertaining to photogrammetry and forest-cover maps ; and provides technical 
drafting and mapping services to the Forest Service and general public. 


Conservation of 9,000 sq. miles of forest comprising the Rocky Mountains Forest 
Reserve is administered by the Alberta Forest Service. The area is composed of three 
forests which are subdivided into ranger districts. The Superintendent in charge of each 
forest is responsible to the Director of Forestry; his decisions are based on policies formed 
by the Board, which comprises one federal and two provincial members. This Reserve 
includes the headwaters of the main prairie river system. 


Research in general is carried out by the federal Department of Forestry, which 
maintains the Kananaskis Experiment Station. 


British Columbia.—The productive forest land of British Columbia in 1958 was 
inventoried at 208,411 sq. miles and, in addition, there were 59,227 sq. miles of forest land 
classed as non-productive. Of the productive area, immature timber occurred on 95,739 
sq. miles; 84,275 sq. miles carried matured timber with a total volume of 251,000,000,000 
cu. feet; 28,397 sq. miles, including areas of recent burn, cut-over or windfall not yet 
re-stocked, were unclassified. 


For administrative purposes, the province is divided into five Forest Districts with 
regional headquarters at Vancouver, Prince Rupert, Prince George, Kamloops and Nelson. 
Further decentralization of authority is effected by subdivision of the Forest Districts 
into Ranger Districts. There are approximately 25 Ranger Districts in each Forest 
District. Twelve directional, servicing or policy-forming divisions constitute the head 
office of the Forest Service at Victoria. 


Efforts continue to bring British Columbia’s forest resources under sustained-yield 
management and the forest industries are making progress toward more complete utiliza- 
ion of their raw materials. The problem is urgent despite the fact that, with a present 
annual cut of approximately 1,340,000,000 cu. feet, the total inventory would appear 
sufficient to support present needs in perpetuity. One of the more spectacular results of 
sustained-yield administration has been the swinging of a greater proportion of the annual 
orest harvest to the interior of the province. The over-cut coast (wet belt) forests now 
Account for about 58 p.c. of the total forest cut each year and the interior cut for almost 
(2 p.c. For all practical purposes, the entire interior forest is publicly owned; the great 
najority of privately owned, leased or licensed forests are on the coast. 

Several systems of timber disposal are in effect. The most publicized is the Tree 
farm Licence, which constitutes a contract between the government and a company or 
adividual whereby the latter agrees to manage, protect and harvest an area of forest 
and for the best possible return, in exchange for the right to the timber crop on the area. 
“ree Farm Licences are subject to re-examination for renewal every 21 years. Provincial 
Vorests, Public Working Circles, and Sustained-Yield Units are the governmental equiva- 
ont of the Tree Farm Licence with the timber, when it is ready for cutting, being disposed 
if by public auction. Of major interest is the establishment of the first “pulp harvesting” 
Tea in the vicinity of Prince George. This plan is unique in North America, calling for the 
itegration of a “saw-log” economy with a new pulp industry. Management, silviculture, 
»adbuilding and protection on such areas are the responsibility of the Forest Service. 
ither tenures of lesser importance are Tree Farms, Farm Woodlot Licences, and those 
‘imber Sales issued outside ‘regulated’ areas. 


| 
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The need for a more effective forest fire suppression capability becomes increasingly | 
urgent as the program of planned, sustained-yield management of the resource expands. | 
Improved fire fighting techniques, the use of aircraft for patrol, transportation and fire 
bombing, employment of helicopters for rapid movement of fire suppression crews, and. 
a gradually expanding system of lookouts are employed. However, the problem of acces-| 
sibility remains serious. Close liaison with the federal Department of Forestry, which | 
maintains laboratories in Vernon and Victoria, provides information about insect and fungal 
enemies of the forest. | 

| 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada* 


The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada is a centre of research and learning 
concerned with virtually every aspect of the production and use of pulp and paper products. 
It was established in 1913 as a branch of the Dominion Forest Products Laboratories | 
and in 1927 was reorganized under the joint sponsorship of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the Federal Government and McGill University. The Institute staff carries. 
out fundamental research and some applied research in the fields of woodland operations 
and pulp and paper mill operations. In addition, in co-operation with McGill University, | 
it trains postgraduate students who are working toward master’s and doctorate degrees 
in physical chemistry, wood chemistry, or chemical and mechanical engineering, and whose) 
theses subjects lie in fields of interest to the pulp and paper industry. 

The Institute occupies a building on the McGill campus erected by the pulp and. 
paper industry and a building at Pointe Claire on the western outskirts of Montreal con-| 
structed by the Government of Canada. The Institute’s facilities include: organic and) 
physical chemistry, physics, hydraulics and engineering laboratories; pilot plants for 
chemical pulping, pulp and chip refining and waste liquor pyrolysis; a greenhouse and 
other facilities for woodlands research; an extensive library; shops and special facilities 
for pulp and paper testing and for photographic and microscopic (both light and electron) 
studies of wood, pulp, and paper. It has a staff of about 180. 


The Institute’s research activities comprise a basic program in pulp and paper research 
and in woodlands research, contract research, and technical services. The basic pulp and 
paper research program is supported by assessments from the Maintaining Membership 
(some 42 companies, representing more than 100 mills and about 95 p.c. of the total 
production of the Canadian industry) and by a grant from the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. The woodlands research program is supported by assessments on all membe! 
companies of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association east of the Rockies that use 
pulpwood and by a grant from the Association. Both programs comprise research ol 
interest to the industry broadly, as distinct from that which is the concern of a single 
company only. 

_ The projects in the basic programs range from studies of the growing seedling in the 
forest to the converted pulp and paper product, and fall into seven broad classifications 
woodlands, mechanical pulping, chemical pulping, paper making, process control, produc! 
quality and waste utilization. The Institute is regarded as a centre for broad, long-rangt 
and uninterrupted studies of basic principles and for major engineering research anc 
development projects which individual pulp and paper companies would find difficult t 
justify if the costs were not shared. Moreover, the Institute is a centre of high]; 
specialized equipment and manpower which individual companies would not normally have » 


In addition to its permanent staff, the Institute, in co-operation with McGill Uni 
versity, has some 35 graduate students working on fundamental! projects in the backgroun( 
of pulp and paper technology, which also serve as their theses topics. The head of thi 
Institute’s Wood Chemistry Division, who is also Chairman of the Chemistry ee 


* Prepared by B. W. Burgess, Secretary, Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada, Montreal, Que. 
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and the E. B. Eddy Professor of Industrial and Cellulose Chemistry at McGill, directs 
graduate student work on such subjects as the behaviour of the materials of which wood 
is made—cellulose, lignin and hemicelluloses. The head of the Institute’s Physical 
Chemistry Division, also a Research Associate in the McGill Chemistry Department, 
directs graduate student work in the physical chemistry of fibres, e.g., the forces that 
cause cellulose fibres in a water suspension to mat together to form paper. An Associate 
Professor of Chemical Engineering at McGill, who is a consultant to the Institute, directs 
graduate students in such chemical studies as the rate of drying of droplets and fibres. 
In addition, other members of the Institute’s staff who likewise hold concurrent honorary 
positions at McGill assist in this student training program. 


The Institute also undertakes contract research projects on a cost-reimbursement 
basis for individual companies or groups of companies in the pulp and paper or allied 
fields. The larger of these co-operative contracts have been concerned with problems of 
particular segments of the Canadian pulp and paper industry, such as the investigation 
into the causes of corrosion in alkaline pulping equipment and the study of the rapid 
deterioration of paper machine wires. 


A further function of the Institute is to provide a broad range of technical information 
services to the industry and, to some extent, to other industries and the public. It main- 
sains a specialized library for this purpose which stocks bibhographies, abstracts, transla- 
clons and critical reviews for the use of the scientific staff and the industry. 


Section 5.—Forest and Allied Industries 


_ This Section is concerned with the many industries employed in the felling of timber 
n the forest and its transformation into the numerous utilitarian shapes and forms 
equired in modern living. The basic industries provide the raw materials for sawmills, 
vulp and paper mills and for a wide range of secondary industries that convert the products 
ff the basic industries into more highly manufactured goods such as veneers and ply- 
voods, sash and doors, furniture, and a vast range of industries using wood in any form 
a their processes. These industries, especially the pulp and paper industry and the 
4mber industry, contribute substantially to the value of the export trade of Canada and 
hereby provide the exchange necessary to pay for a large share of the imports purchased 
rom other countries, particularly the United States. 


| Technological changes and market shifts are causing Canada, to lose some of the unique 
dvantages it has enjoyed in the forest products field. In an effort to remain competitive, 
hanges are being brought about in the structure of Canadian forest-based industries and 
1 the technologies employed. Much emphasis is also being placed on better utilization 
fF the forest resources. 


__ In British Columbia there is a continuing development of the pulp and paper industry 
hich, unlike that in Eastern Canada, is integrated to a high degree with the lumber 
dustry. An important feature of this integration is the use of smaller and defective 
88 uneconomical for the manufacture of lumber, and the use of sawmill and veneer 
ill residue in the form of pulp chips. In Eastern Canada the most significant develop- 
ents in the pulp and paper industry have been the increasing use of hardwood species 
T pulp manufacture and the increase of speeds in paper machines which has improved 
oductive capacity at relatively low costs. There is also continuing construction of new 
‘ants, notably in the Maritime Provinces, and this is leading to improved utilization 
‘Tough the use of sawmill residues for pulping material. 


| Significant changes are also taking place in the lumber industry in Eastern Canada. 
» wmills are undergoing a gradual process of concentration into larger and more efficient 
lits and employing modern electric, hydraulic and pneumatic equipment which permits 


| 
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| 
a high degree of mechanization and quality control. There is also a trend toward more | 
complete integration through the acquisition of veneer and plywood mills and board | 
plants. These factors are naturally leading to a higher degree of utilization which is 
exemplified by the conversion of sawmill residue for pulp chips. 

The logging industry has been highly mechanized in Western Canada for a number of | 
years and mechanization is now progressing rapidly in Eastern Canada, raising the output | 
per man-day and leading to stabilization of employment in the woods. Ten years ago 
mechanical saws were just beginning to find general acceptance, but now they are found 
in all woods operations and the bucksaw is almost non-existent. Loading and transpor- | 
tation of logs and pulpwood is being done mechanically to an increasing extent with a 
consequent continuous reduction of the horse population in the woods. New and better | 
logging machines are constantly being developed and experiments with pulpwood harvest-| 
ing combines promise a high degree of mechanization in the woods wherever terrain. 
conditions permit. | 

These and other changes are reflected in the following statistical data. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


In connection with operations in the woods, the forests provide not only the raw 
materials for the sawmills, pulp mills, veneer mills, charcoal, excelsior and other plants,| 
but also the logs, pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and fuel, 
poles, railway ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products, 
that are finished in the woods ready for use or export. A number of minor forest products 
help swell the total, such as Christmas trees, cascara bark, balsam gum, resin, etc. | 

Estimates of woods operations attempt to give actual production figures for all items, 
and are based partly on provincial forest service data for volume. Value, as currently 
estimated, excludes transportation costs up to and including 1960. In 1961, transportation 
costs are included to conform with the total activity concept. 


8.—Value of Woods Operations, by Product, 1957-61 


Product 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$7000 $7000 $'000 $7000 $000 
Tiogsvand( boltstax jaduacke eens soak 409, 226 311,746 344,424 385,924 404,016. 
Bislpwood iis. ciadéviels ssn. debendls- See 340, 235 275, 154 320,244 356, 915 369, 663. 
Buclwood!s eats accom eeracer 36, 656 29,105 26,520 36, 896 36,249, 
Polesandipilines.;.,4e-akkete sont 20,931 8,146 7,495 11,967 17,145 
Round mining timber. ...........+++++ 3,033 2,568 2,137 1,881 1,463, 
Pence posta. se Heats Meee 2,645 2,370 2,956 3,385 3,368, 
Hewntiess. tas oees aire te sanebrge ere oe 664 317 235 160 36 
Feudertaile 01 MORE. er. seas. isdn 327 276 268 253 285 
Wood for charcoal........+-++++++ee0es 502 460 448 430 494 
Miscellaneous roundwood.........+++++ 103 804 1,515 1,630 6, 497 
Obher products ss, ve. «tale «.slae/eine olvla veiointe 8,732 7,665 9,474 7,047 6,849) 
MOtsIS, & ete secure ete 823,054 638,611 715, 716 806,488 846,035, 
i 


1 Includes transportation costs; see text above. 
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9.—Volume and Value of Wood Cut in Woods Operations, 1952-61 and by Product 1961 


Wood Cut Wood Cut 
eet @ bam 
Volume uantity olume 
Year of Total Year and Product Reported of Total 
Merchant- Value or Merchant- | Value? 
able Estimated able 
Wood! Wood! 
M cu. ft. $'000 M cu. ft. $'000 
1961 

Eo 3,205,383 | 763,189 || Logs and bolts............... M ft.b.m.| 8,800,339 | 1,684,991 404,016 
IS: ee 3,078,066 | 704,539 |) Pulpwood....................... cord | 15,474,266 | 1,315,314 | 369,663 
ii eee 3,122,313 | 728,370 || Fuelwood..............2......05. ue 2,993,845 239,508 36,249 
a. 3,280,070 | 829,573 || Poles and piling.................. No. 1,654,709 24,820 17,145 
5 3,463,304 | 939,143 || Round mining timber.,.......... cord 77,394 6,578 1,463 
5: 3,172,166 | 823,054 |] Fence posts...................... No. | 10,453,678 12,545 3,368 
OBEEE sa 2,854,670 | 638,611 27,205 136 36 
SS) 3,186,387 715,716 769,345 770 255 
BEE. «5% 3,431,465 | 806,488 38,750 3,100 494 
3 | 3,303,289 | 846,0352/| Miscellaneous roundwood........ cu.ft. oF 15,527 6,497 
Other products¢...6 5, Us 2k Nee ots 6,849 
Wotals 196100. ere te 3,303,289 | 846,035 


nada 200. Other factors: pulpwood and round mining timber 85, fuelwood and wood for charcoal 80, poles and 
ng 15, hewn railway ties 5, fence posts 1.2 and fence rails 1. * Includes transportation costs; see text on 
510. § Chiefly Christmas trees but also includes balsam gum, cascara bark, ete. 


(0.—Equivalent Volume of Solid Wood Cut and Value of Products of Woods Operations, 
by Province, 1959-61 


Equivalent Volume of Solid Wood Value of Products! 

ovince or Territory 
| 1959 1960 1961 1959 1960 19612 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. $000 $000 $000 
'vfoundland.......... 96,695 126,702 98,014 22,771 32,194 25,961 
ice Edward Island. . 10,594 10,834 10,157 1,430 1,546 1,637 
Na'Seotia............ 89,612 98,095 96,747 18, 441 20,024 19,777 
\y Brunswick........ 172,602 187,297 193,346 33,060 40,716 44,097 
2. 877,158 879,914 914,096 215, 287 212,620 239,529 
Dario _ 60g Sa ee cea 531,528 541,329 494, 048 131,940 154,473 148, 434 
WEBB ese. ees es 51,766 45, 255 37,602 7,948 7,382 6,264 
*satchewan Bettie uate oA 44,621 49,860 44,036 6,363 7,419 6, 580 
ih: 135,003 148, 485° 118,390 20,274 24,049 22,362 
jjish Columbia....... 1,173,965 1,337,997 1,295,038 257,650 304,978 331,174 
von and N.W.T...... 2,843 5,697 1,815 552 1,087 220 

Canada S OOS RHEE AEE 3,186,387 3,431, 465° 3,303,289 715,716 806, 488 846,035 


| Includes value of forest products other than wood. 2 Includes transportation costs; see text on p. 510. 
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11.—Principal Statistics of Woods Operations, 1955-61 


Employees Salaries Cost Net Value | Gross Value. 
Year (man- and of of of | 
years)! Wages Materials Production Production 

i 

No. $7000 $000 $7000 $7000 
149,000 506,000 100,459 729,114 829,573 
132,015 472,035 97,808 841,334 939,143 
119,944 430,805 89,942 733,113 823,054 
67,327 338, 284 68,595 570,016 638,611, 
82,551 347,406 57,004 658,712 715,716: 
86,539 374,731 72,923 733,566 806, 488 
94,681 422,374 137,576 708,459 846,035 


1 Prior to 1958, employment statistics included those individuals employed in the transportation of product 
from the woods to the manufacturing plant or user. In order to report only employment in woods operations, ani 
to avoid duplication of data collected elsewhere, employment statistics for 1958-60 were compiled to conform wit), 
this principle. In 1961, employees engaged in transportation costs were included. 2 Includes transportatio 


costs; see text on p. 510. 


Subsection 2.—Sawmills and Shingle Mills 


The sawmill and shingle mill industry includes sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, stave 
heading and hoopmills. In 1961, reports were compiled from 3,260 establishments 
Many small mills previously included, which together produce less than 1 p.c. of the tota 
were excluded in the latest year as a result of the implementation of the revised Standar, 
Industrial Classification. Also, beginning with 1961, in keeping with the conceptu: 
approach in other industries, the formerly reported “value of products’? was changed t 
“value of shipments and work done’. The change affected mainly custom sawing; prev 
ously the lumber produced by custom sawing was actually valued but under the ne’ 
approach only the value of work done, which is considerably lower, was taken into accoun’ 


This difference should be noted when comparing 1961 figures with those for previous years. 


Because of lack of comparable data, production and value figures for lumber and a 
sawmill products are given in Tables 12 and 13 for 1961 only. Principal statistics of th 


industry, given in Table 14, have been adjusted on a comparable basis back to 1957. | 


12.— Quantity and Value of Lumber Shipments and Value of Shipments of All Sawmi 
Products (Sawmill and Shingle Mill Industry only), by Province, 1961 | 


| 
| 
| 
l 


Lumber Shipments Value of Shipmen’ 
of All Sawmill | 
Province or Territory re ane my 
z products (nel. 
Quantity Value shingle mills) | 
M ft. b.m. $’000 3000 
Newfoundland seca. cer ieceee these ase Reet = 22,112 1,530 1,766 
Prince Edward) Island: n.cccgereec oot eect eiclals el 3, 605 225 33] 
Nova Scotia..... cc ad ASR koreans ee © 139, 671 8,979 11,56¢ 
Now: Brunswick vcs.cc cumin oct bce ones ees leben: 239, 853 16,596 20, 79( 
Fa Seen BP Se SWRA ERBE De A -openen ae icons. dag 795, 121 58, 464 69, 03: 
Ontario. Sede otnnoouinc a deeiee une Dee ereen? 523, 600 42,994 51, 53! 
Maite hae Aa oc MRS Als Se ORES 19/890 986 128) 
Gaalcate he waters ciccien ule a ancia epi creeeretrae as? 8,291 460 1,82! 
Te RR RROD A = Ors SEN oC 07 3 99,553 4,994 7, 83! 
Britain Colum bia saeens ihacentne cee aati alo eek cine 5,239,537 314,471 384, 96 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.......-.-.+++:+s+0+: 5,961 476 47) 

F 

Canad ahh FAe cosine (RU Ote es eee bane ee 7,097,194 450,177 a 

1 Includes 2,290,286 squares of shingles valued at $20,122,623 and 120,960,000 laths at $1,422,980. 

| 
| 
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13.— Quantity and Value of Lumber Shipments, by Species, 1961 


Kind of Wood Quantity Value 
M ft. b.m. $’000 
J+ + song: Shope OURO ds ooo oe On a a, 2, 080, 517 121,728 
Jone 14) EER gi:onei 2d CO SE IA Og Sad AEE Ee ane ee OR 1,992,327 124, 166 
tho “ER oopgue = 59s SENS eee ene IRA Ret ake ee en oe be 1,314,552 77, 682 
Lis SE D330) 0 516 GAR OS AA Gace ae = aa 286,792 25,249 
EPEC TRS occa ck an bidacste cocsaui tees oete ee ee 544,414 38,183 
SaREDUCOM mene ct it ehbrtekwoe., |ikhose. | Sl dee eke, | Mie: 129, 426 14,064 
INS 52. Gane on oil GaN EERE Sera aaa be ae re he 205, 058 12,473 
MERE eT eo. as bers, Sens deci ands Ragene tae, Lee 91,131 9,020 
Ei ee acl, vial Gscicu a sisiece s,5,anbccisciranseuatticecccccchceekctc. 112,320 7,011 
RE RE G53 020.5. aiascr cides oles Gi akvss sok, datas, cesta, oe 24,794 2,181 
FS 0009208700000 BOE ATER OSE ee aa Ee ee ee a aa oe 315, 863 18, 420 
TSI an 059 550e oe eRe ee a en a eS 7,097,194 450,177 
14.—Principal Statistics of the Sawmill Industry, 1957-61 
Establish- Salaries Cost of Cost at Plant Gross Value 
Year Ee Employees and Fuel and of Materials Value of Added by 
Wages Electricity Used Shipments | Manufacture 
No. No. $7000 $7000 $'000 $000 $'000 
ae. 4,490 46,044 134,014 7,947 268, 363 484,270 207,940 
NS ere 4,004 43, 484 134,346 8,762 262,455 480,674 209, 454 
10 ore 4,003 45,128 138, 456 9,337 275,115 508, 100 223, 649 
is a 3,719 43, 886 145, 450 9,501 295, 823 530, 187 224,857 
Se cai 3,260 41,134 144,700 11,380 306, 238 534,591 218, 228 


Exports.—Exports of lumber, shingles and shakes, and other sawmill products are 
en in Chapter XX on Foreign Trade, Part II, Table 11. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Industry 


_ The manufacture of pulp and paper has been the leading industry in Canada for many 
jiurs and the postwar development of the industry has more than kept pace with the 
v3t industrial growth of the nation. Pulp and paper stands first among all industries in 
"value of shipments, in exports, in total wages paid and in capital invested. It is the 
‘gest consumer of electric energy and the largest industrial buyer of goods and services, 


iluding transportation, in the land. The industry has a newsprint output more than 
ie times that of any other country and provides about 42 p.c. of the world’s newsprint 
all} 


. There are three classes of mills in the industry. In 1961, 30 were making pulp only, 
were making paper only and 71 were combined pulp and paper mills. 


| The industry includes several forms of industrial activity: operations in the woods 
vh pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and paper of all kinds, and the 
taufacture of paperboards. Some of the important pulp companies operate sawmills 


<atilize the larger timber on their limits to the best advantage, and some lumber manu- 
‘urers divert a portion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp mills. Only a small 
Centage of the pulpwood cut in Canada is exported in raw or unmanufactured form. 


d 


| 
| 


| 
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15.—Production, Consumption, Exports and Imports of Pulpwood, 1952-61 


Production of Pulpwood in Canada! Canadian Canadian Imported 
—— |  Pulpwood Pulpwood Pulpwood 
Year Average Used in Exported Used - 
Quantity Value Value Canadian Unmanu- in| | 

per Cord Mills! factured Canada 
cords $ $ cords cords cords | 
19525, sais ores ier tiareteyete cts 14,755,089 | 346,802,085 23.50 11,960,014 2,529,353 31,06 
LOSSacsmerwese cis he cece 13,545,181 | 309,011,150 22.81 12,060, 853 1,783,657 48, 8( 
19540 To ccs cane ote 14,739,571 | 323,800,478 21.97 12,875,978 1,826,193 105,03) 
TO5BS; aaieciecrem cin sweet 16,087,951 | 369,476,288 22.97 13,494, 496 1,882,784 134,91 
LOOGs Secs cinieere vivre erstaratorers 17,469,334 | 419,470,968 24.01 13,848,711 1,953,470 188,14 
NOB Za 22 p.cjsisre «om ot srafotete fe 14,967,604 | 340,235,102 22.73 13,187,474 1,800,411 179,61 
12,759,136 | 275,153,906 21.57 12,477,330 1,286,314 146, 8 
14,357,139 | 320,244,307 22.31 13 , 887, 285 1,107,486 147,76 
13,997,080 311,579,147 22.26 13,888, 347 1,151,899 227, 64) 
15,474,266 | 369,663,000 23.89 14, 230,730 1,151,471 206, 7: 


1 Given in terms of rough or unpeeled wood. | 


Pulp Production.—The manufacture of pulp, the second stage in this industr 
is carried on by mills producing pulp only and also by paper manufacturers operati) 
pulp mills in conjunction with paper mills to provide their own raw material. Su’ 
mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. Spruc 
supplemented by balsam fir in the east and by hemlock in the west, is the most suital’ 
species for the production of all but the best types of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood i is most commonly carried on at the pu 
mill although there are a number of rossing mills operating on an independent bas 
chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at a distance from the mill or | 
material intended for export. Pulpwood is commonly measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ | 
8’ of piled material). One cord of rough pulpwood contains approximately 85 cu. fe 
of solid wood, and one cord of peeled pulpwood 95 cu. feet. 

The manufacture of 11,779,165 tons of pulp produced in 1961 entailed the use 
14,437,456 cords of rough pulpwood valued at $365,330,191 and the equivalent of 2,102, 5 
rough ‘cords of other wood (i.e., sawmill chips, slabs and edgings, sawdust, butts, cor! 
etc.) valued at $36,181,817. The total value of materials used in the manufacture 
pulp was $492,902,883. | 


16.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1952-61 


Nors.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


| 


Mechanical Pulp Chemical Fibre Total Production! — 

Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value | 
tons $ tons $ tons oe 


5,175,319 | 217,352,245 3,518,127 | 423,789,033 8,968,009 | 650,021,1 
5,122,597 | 209,899,639 3,663,289 | 406,114,975 9,077,063 | 624,865, 3 
5,337,610 | 214,102,066 4,057,046 | 433,359,934 9,673,016 | 655,916, q 
5,466,925 | 218,557,773 4,359,226 | 465,149,732 10,150,547 | 693,402, f 
5,723,002 | 231,236,271 4,645,493 | 463,880,858 10,733,744 | 706, 1232, 


5,574,233 | 227,668,164 4,526,667 | 468,067,374 || 10,425,295 | 706,194,6 
5,375,499 | 222,295,717 4'445,310 | 471,590,838 | 101137,454 | 703,365, 
5,655,701 | 229,655,697 4,837,328 | 504,613,400 || 10,832,200 | 744,940,4 
5,880,529 | 237,344,741 5,203,799 | 522,539,122 || 11,461,489 | 772,626,0 
5,878,322 | 237,598,007 5,560,336 | 547,565,114 | 11,779,165 | 796,200,7 


1 Includes screenings and unspecified pulps. 
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17.—Pulp Production, by the Chief Producing Provinces, 1952-61 


Quebec Ontario Canada! 


Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


tons $ tons $ tons $ 


4,192,047 | 280,314,341 2,308,722 | 182,773,000 8,968,009 | 650,021,180 
4,163,068 | 265,937,385 2,323,509 | 177,713,471 9,077,063 | 624,865,504 
4,315,465 | 268,759,418 2,420,903 | 183,381,040 9,673,016 | 655,916,738 
4,491,139 | 280,171,743 2,602,298 | 196,235,632 10,150,547 | 693,402,831 
4,809,011 | 296,884,619 2,735,241 178,012,929 10,733,744 | 706,232,534 


4,605,853 | 286,727,250 2,746,177 | 207,305,585 10,425,295 | 706,194,649 
4,223,227 | 256,238,044 2,736,456 | 217,476,915 10,137,454 | 703,365,594 
4,374,156 | 263,463,635 2,758,176 | 213,333,340 10,832,200 | 744,940,432 
4,469,015 | 267,664,950 2,966,587 | 223,108,348 11,461,489 | 772,626,099 
4,578,084 | 272,035,683 2,980,582 | 219,456,649 11,779,165 | 796,290,768 


3 Includes production in other provinces; Prince Edward Island is now the only province in which there is no 
production. 


Pulp Exports.—The main market for Canadian pulp is the United States. For 
many years this market alone has absorbed between 75 and 90 p.c. of such exports. 


18.—Exports of Pulp to Britain, United States and All Countries, 1952-61 


Britain United States All Countries 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 


210,685 35, 208, 295 1,588,978 | 225,082,376 1,940,579 | 291,863,498 
214,951 28,099 , 255 1,599,491 | 202,247,663 1,950,152 | 248,674,880 
270,946 34, 486,399 1,669,782 | 206,435,403 2,180,416 | 271,418,005 
280,575 34,814,098 1,868,804 | 233,796,779 2,366,133 | 297,304,069 
244,164 29,762,920 1,919,634 | 245,080,531 2,374,013 | 304,536,497 


225, 482 28, 662, 202 1,847,364 | 235,258,142 2,282,656 | 292,406, 102 
216,147 24,666,398 1,832,521 | 239,874,495 2,219,314 | 285,448, 649 
217,386 24,726,915 1,966,480 | 254,049,124 2,450,027 | 311,252,798 
282,747 32,203,019 1,999,755 | 256,170,127 | 2,601,457 | 325,121,572 
278, 846 31,022,948 2,176,585 | 268,949,199 2,868,844 | 346,660,713 


World Pulp Statistics.—Figures of production, exports and imports of pulp for 
ertain countries of the world are shown for 1960 and 1961 in Table 19. It is estimated 
hat these countries produce over three quarters of the world supply of pulp. 


19.—Production, Exports and Imports of Pulp, by Leading Countries, 1960 and 1961 


(Source: Canadian Pulp and Paper Association) 


| 1960 1961 
Country {| 


Production'| Exports Imports || Production! Exports Imports 


7000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 


11,457 2,601 64 11,830 2,867 62 
25,310 1,142 2,381 26, 465 1,178 2,468 
4/076 1757 4 4,735 1,764 6 
1,678 888 50 1,690 836 37 
5,454 3,230 10 5,706 3,010 5 


| 1 Production figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Table 16, because of a different basis of calculation. 
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Paper Production.—During 1961 there were 95 establishments producing paper 
In addition to newsprint, Canadian mills have a highly| 
developed production of fine paper, wrapping paper, tissues, paperboard and other) 


and paperboard in Canada. 


cellulose products. 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. | 


20.—Paper Production, by Type, 1952-61 


{ 


Newsprint Paper 


Book and Writing Paper 


Wrapping Paper 


Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ | 
LES Ale eo OC RRYeR sree 5,707,030 | 600,515,960 224, 683 57,463, 621 222,529 45,356,720 | 
ae 5,755,471 633,408,019 246,513 61,451,545 238,111 49,028,911 | 
6,000, 895 657, 487,344 269 , 353 68,613, 807 250,408 51,341,374 
6,196,319 688, 338,369 301,352 74,904,349 263,915 53,998,859 | 
6,445,110 735,644, 049 341,580 86,524,107 288,146 61,098,013 | 
6,361,651 729,009,081 335,037 86,990, 136 277,208 60, 402,276 
6,030,930 699, 906, 388 344, 622 91,079,353 292,727 64, 650,624 
6,351,112 730,455,460 381,779 101,927, 846 330,189 71,318,172 | 
6, 688, 834 783,364,089 403 , 668 106,573, 848 321,166 70,778,384 | 
6,718,396 809, 602,323 419,612 112,594,587 326,974 71,427, 264 } 
7 Tissue and | 
Paperboard Miscellaneous Paper Totals | 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value | 
| 
tons $ tons $ tons $ : 
19520 saiySnestineas > EES 874,582 106, 066, 622 172,976 28,702,185 7,201,800 838, 105, 108 
MOOS area na tere: Sete cpus oe 948 , 955 114,978,277 187,476 28,991,721 7,376,526 887, 858,473 } 
LGD} cvarsszratare «t's ee lettre 940, 196 117,172,691 188, 755 30,975,427 7,649,607 925,590,643 
LOD J a arave siacacats dua tatcreatem « 1,027,441 130,365,751 211,186 33,831,919 8,000,213 981,439,247 | 
LOS Uae cine clearer 1,173,087 147, 967,340 218, 862 39, 258, 846 8,466,785 | 1,070,492,355 
19D fe waters saves eb R. oes Ers 1,114,726 143,079,419 211, 267 36,890, 420 8,299, 889 1,056,371,332 
19582 iays-aa see 8 eG tank, - 1,188,650 152,810,753 224,364 36,193,082 8,081,293 | 1,044,640,200_ 
LQSO eae. icetels Seta otaler 1, 255, 692 163, 151,023 231,087 39,218, 605 8,549,859 | 1,106,071,106 
1960. san: sats <b cet slant = 1,277,554 165, 800, 650 231,564 40,523,441 8,922,786 | 1,167,040,412 | 
MOOT Fcc stvisiste ccpitvevecetareses 2 1,066, 269 154, 087,870 237, 663 42,082,049 8,768,914 | 1,189,794,093 | 


Quebec produced almost 43 p.c. of the total paper made in 1961, Ontario over 30 p.c. 
British Columbia about 13 p.c. and Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick) 


Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the remainder. 


21.—Paper Production, by Province, 1960 and 1961 


1960 1961 

Province | 
Quantity Value Quantity Valuey 

tons $ tons $ | 
Quebees oo loco onniche orga tect tle «Cis sean aietele delete ae 3,905,972 501,596,562 | 3,853,522 508,988,755 
ORGATION Ro 6 chins peice cee pacts tern Cane ake rete 2,550,109 364,448, 004 2,491, 450 364,394,938 
British Columbia 1,150,119 140,000,169 | 1,135,673 153,627,080 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta...............-55- 1,316,586 160,995,677 1,288 , 269 162,783, 315 
eee 

Totals cscs tear teenie « 8,922,786 | 1,167,049,412 | 8,768,914 1,189, 794,093 


: 


t 
| 
| 
| 
rf 
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Newsprint Exports.—Total exports of newsprint from Canada in the years 1952-61 
are given in Table 22. 


22.—Exports of Newsprint to Britain, United States and All Countries, 1952-61 


Britain United States All Countries 
Year : 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 


131,005 14,575, 722 4,850,962 | 534,372,859 5,327,430 | 591,790,209 
158, 108 18, 237,016 4,917,216 | 564,464,267 5,375,251 | 619,033,394 
250,185 28,639,166 4,866,649 | 558,633,675 5,521,530 | 635,669,692 
286 , 343 33,013,480 5,027,767 | 578,322,418 5,763,167 | 665,876,987 
347,905 41,531,514 5,218,911 | 615,941,551 5,967,194 | 708,384, 822 


DRE iiseisicer goats 371,870 44,009,073 5,058,229 | 610,290,208 5,900,625 | 715,489,761 
WOME yee rs.cso.ccse'e 0 « 389, 000 46,476,034 4,880,985 | 590,167,442 5,682,832 | 690,209, 468 
VEO | os or 393,942 51,585, 851 5,091,770 | 614,706,362 5,910,173 | 722,271,166 
TLS. oc ane eee 460,537 60,162,971 5,229,909 | 631,230,363 6,190,286 | 757,930,406 
LSC. ugg SSeS senses 456, 962 59, 293,740 5,228,156 | 629,791,521 6,253,717 | 761,312,790 


; World Newsprint Statistics.—Since 1913 Canada has led the world in the export 
of newsprint. Figures for the leading producing countries for the two latest years available 
are given in Table 23; 1939 figures are included for comparative purposes. The six coun- 
tries listed accounted for 73 p.c. of the estimated world production in 1961, Canada 
contributing about 42 p.c. 


23.—Estimated World Newsprint Production and Exports, by Leading Countries, 
1939, 1960 and 1961 


(Source: Newsprint Association of Canada) 


Production Exports 
Country 
1939 1960 1961 1939 1960 1961 
’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons || 000 tons | ’000 tons | 000 tons 
Janada! 00 0 OE So ERR Eee 3,175 6,738 6,733 2,935 6,189 6, 252 
Inited SIE 5 -enme eee 939 2,009 2,074 13 134 182 
ritain » O08 00407) CORD DS See Gene 848 830 797 42 52 31 
Gummer ee lel! 550 861 1,041 433 761 932 
T0112. sc dg get 306 641 682 199 434 466 
KE? cn ogo heater a 222 249 248 188 195 210 


ae Figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Tables 20 and 22, because of different bases of calculation. 
Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.*—The manufacture 
f pulp, the manufacture of paper and the manufacture of products made of paper may, 
nder certain conditions, be treated as three industries for they are frequently carried on 
' Separate plants by entirely independent companies. The manufacture of basic stock 
ad the converting of this paper into stationery and other highly processed paper products 
ve often combined in one plant. This conversion of paper within the pulp and paper 
idustry represents only a small part of Canada’s production of converted paper and 
dards, the bulk of which is still made in special converting mills classified in other 
dustrial groups. 
The presence of these different combinations in one mill makes it difficult to separate 
‘any of the statistics relating to the manufacture of pulp, basic paper and converted 
‘per products. All converting operations carried on in paper mills in this industry are 
itributed to the particular industrial group of converting plants to which they properly 
long. Including manufacturing operations as far as the basic paper-making stage, there 


F 
| * See Chapter XIV for further particulars regarding the pulp and paper and paper-converting industries. 
) 


| 
/ 
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were altogether 125 mills in operation in 1961. 
salaries and wages amounted to $355,171,060, as against 65,642 


$344,409,846 in 1960. 


mills is disregarded, the total value o 
whole amounted to $680,167,806 in 19 
value of factory shipments to $1,634,606,001 in 1961 


Employees numbered 65,799 and their. 
employees earning | 
If the pulp made for their own use in combined pulp and paper | 
f materials and supplies used in the industry as a! 
61 compared with $656,877,464 in 1960; the selling 
and $1,578,727,108 in 1960; and 


value added by manufacture to $842,419,885 in 1961 and $811,546,844 in 1960. 


In world trade, pulp and paper are gene 
alone, over a considerable period, has broug 
nickel or any other single commodity.* The Unite 
80 p.c. of all pulpwood exports and the same percenta 


shipments of Canada. 


rally Canada’s main commodities—newsprint | 
ht Canada more export dollars than wheat, | 
d States market absorbs annually over! 
ge of the pulp and the paper 


Subsection 4.—The Veneer and Plywood Industries 


The production of hardwood 
Changes in manufacturing methods applied to 
ticularly to interior wall finishes for homes 


the eastern provinces. 


resulted in its adaptation to many uses, par 


and other buildings. 


Softwood veneer and plywood are produced almost entirely in British Columbia. 
Douglas fir is most commonly utilized because of the availability of large diameter logs| 
of this species from which large sheets of clear veneer can be obtained. The use of syn-| 
le for this product, which has become almost indispensable 
concrete forms, roofing, sheeting and house 
r box-car linings, bus bodies; 
case goods and core-stock for 


thetic resin adhesives is responsib 
to the construction industry—for wall panels, 
sub-floors; for construction of silos, cribs and caissons; fo 


trailers, and watercraft; for box panels and crate linings, 


furniture; and for plywood-faced doors and many other items. 
veneers in moulds by high-frequency electric fie 


veneer and plywood in Canada is confined largely to! 
hardwood plywood 


The heating of glued 
lds (dielectric heating) permits the manu: 


| 


facture of shaped plywood which is now widely used in the manufacture of furniture. 


Veneers of Canadian manufacture are not confined to species native to 
A number of imported woods of special decorative va 
provide the furniture industry with a wide choice of m 
plywood produced in Canada increased in value from $969, 


$34,191,000 in 1961. 


* For reasons given in Section 1, Part II of the Foreign 


statistics. 


256 in 1938 to a high of 


24.—Veneer and Plywood Produced for Sale, by Type, 1959-61 


Canada 


lue are veneered successfully anc 
aterials. Exports of veneer anc 


i 
i 


| 


Trade Chapter, gold is excluded from Canadian trad’ 


1959! 1960! 1961 
1 
Type Not over Over Not over Over Not over Over | 
1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch) 
Wemeer. | ok ake M sq. ft. 745,547 514,311 641,331 450,780 641,590 456,549) 
$ 21,471,254 | 5,323,477 19,117,025 | 5,031,856 18,469,432 5,213,141 
Softwood. 2. sticnene e's M sq. ft. 6,779 444,526 8, 254 381,024 7,745 374, 159 
$ 89,380 3,517,631 110,526 3,088,996 107,960 3,095, 698 
Hardwood.........00+-+ M sa. ft. 691,297 68,111 614,835 64,587 633,845 82,390) 
$ 19, 788, 928 1,740,960 | 18,336,070 1,705,876 | 18,361,472 2,117,448 
Plywood (1/4inch basis).M sq. ft. 1,532,175 1,638,914 1,902,806 4 
$ 101,346,523 98,485,813 105,615,894 : 
SoktwOodst...pyetcivic\t isle siete M sa. ft. 1,231,339 1,381,575 1,628,386 
$ 71,287,508 71,828,995 79,036,585 
1 
Hardwood......-..+++++ M sa. ft. 276,298 237,092 274,420 {4 
$ 25,075, 147 22,117,225 26,579,309 i] 


1 Imports included in totals only. 
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eee ee 
Subsection 5.—Other Wood Industries 

Based on the revised Standard Industrial Classification, which was introduced in 1960, 

here are nine separate wood industries other than the sawmills and the veneer and plywood 

lls. Most of these industries obtain from the sawmills the wood which they transform 


ito planed or matched lumber, doors, windows, laminated structures, prefabricated build- 


igs, boxes, barrels, caskets, etc. Veneer and plywood are also important raw materials 
sed. 


The wood industries do not include every industry into which wood enters as a raw 
aterial. Wood is an important raw material in the manufacture of furniture, agricultural 
nplements, musical instruments, etc., industries which, as proven by experience, are more 
rectly classified under other groups. 


As shown in Table 25, factory shipments of the establishments classed in the wood 
dustries—except sawmills and veneer and plywood mills—were valued at $340,705,629 
1961, an amount 5.4 p.c. above that of the previous year. Compared with 1960, the 
ilue of factory shipments climbed substantially for the sash, door and planing mills 
dustry and a moderate increase also materialized in the hardwood flooring industry. 
hese two industries are closely dependent upon the residential construction activity 
aich was significantly improved in 1961; compared with the preceding year there was 
slight decline in the number of dwellings completed, but this was more than counter- 
Janced by the increase in new starts which numbered 125,577 for the year, 15.4 p.c. 
gher than in 1960. Average yearly employment in the Other Wood Industries group 


s reported at 26,403, with a payroll at $87,079,304 compared with 26,423 and $84,902,014, 
spectively, in the preceding year. 


25.—Value of Shipments of Other Wood Industries, 1959-61 


Percentage 
Industry 19591 19601 1961 hange 
1960-61 
\ cannes ere ee ee er 
$ $ $ 
*h, door and Planing mille ys: se ht faces 235,525,672 212,831,899 235,160, 488 +10.5 
ipdemiboxfactories....................,....., 23,742,909 24,049,753 22,324,470 Ado 
NeOONNGy os. 16,086,505 13, 833, 208 13,997,256 + 1.2 
‘fin and casket RSNSLE Vs JE Ne bh halt cad, 11,056,110 11,599,334 11,738, 038 + 1:2 
(od handles and REIN TCE. cretsscis Saye alviecite seis 9,591,274 10, 184,044 9,232,783 — 9.4 
2) 332)! oie 5, 647,303 5,258,997 5,207,005 130 
Vndenware............ Soke 3,554,543 3,596,505 3,537,440 — 1.6 
Eh 0 s63isc Sadde SO ae ae i fe 45,174,254 41,874,075 39,508, 149 = 5.7 
PROEAIS Serene cichis farm. «siete sas 350,378,570 323,227,815 340,705,629 + 5.4 
| Basis: Revised Standard Industrial Classification (1960) and New Establishment Concept (1961). 2Tn- 
les wood preservation industry and miscellaneous wood industries. 


Subsection 6.—The Paper-Using Industries 


| Starting with 1960, the paper-using group is comprised of five industries* engaged 
Inarily in manufacturing commodities of paper and paperboard. Establishments 
taged in printing, publishing, bookbinding and the allied graphic arts also consume 
v@ quantities of these materials but are grouped separately (see Subsection 7). 


Some paper-using establishments purchase paper as a raw material from the pulp and 
é2r industry and merely subject it to some form of treatment to fit it for further manu- 
ure in another industry; this occurs in the manufacture of coated, sensitized or cor- 
ited paper. Other firms purchase paper and subject it to treatment to fithit for a 
erite final use such as in the manufacture of asphalt roofing or waxed wrapping paper. 


‘ther large group uses paper and paperboard as a raw material for conversion into paper 
1, boxes, envelopes and other commodities. 


Asphalt roofing manufacturers, folding box and set-up box manufacturers, 
iP bag manufacturers, and miscellaneous paper converters. 


corrugated box manufacturers, 
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The manufacture of containers and packages of various kinds has grown very rapid! 
since ways have been found of converting tough and cheap paper stocks into strongly mac 
boxes which are replacing wooden crates and packing cases. Small attractive paper co 
tainers for use in the retail trade are now in common use and their manufacture constitut: 
an important branch of the paper-using industries. Starting with 1960, a number : 
establishments specializing in the production of plastic bags (cellulose, polyethylene, etc! 
previously classed in other industries, are included with the paper bag manufacturers. 

Composition roofing and sheathing, consisting of paper felt saturated with asphalt | 
tar and in some cases coated with a mineral surfacing, is being increasingly used as a su, 
stitute for metal roofing, wooden shingles and siding materials. Establishments classed | 
roofing manufacturers also produce a large proportion of the floor tiles manufactured ° 
this country. 

As a whole, the paper using industries have grown considerably in recent year 
The same trend generally applied in 1961 compared with the preceding year; except f 
a small decline in the reported number of employees, statistics show a satisfactory increas 
Shipments climbed to $571,128,054 from $542,785,569 in 1960; earnings were up 
$115,966,105 from $113,130,561, despite a decline in the number of employees to 29,0! 
from 29,509; and plants numbered 444 compared with 439. 


| 


Subsection 7.—Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 


The printing, publishing and allied industries group is made up of six closely relat 
industries: printing and bookbinding, including commercial printers and bookbindei 
lithographing, comprised of commercial printing plants using principally the offset print 
process; engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping, including photo-engraving; trade coi 
position or type setting for printers; printing and publishing, comprised of publishers w | 
operate printing plants; and “‘publishers only’’, including establishments primarily engag 
in publishing and which do no printing. 

The total revenue of all establishments in this group of industries reached $871,902,4 
in 1961, an amount 3.1 p.c. higher than the 1960 total of $845,946,370. The payroll w 
up to $327,880,120 from $320,280,912 despite a small decline in the reported number 
employees to 72,770 from 73,049; the plants numbered 3,427 compared with 3,410 in t) 
preceding year. 

The revenue to commercial printing establishments (including lithographers) r¢ 
to $370,472,076 in 1961 from $357,601,668 in 1960; plants specializing in trade compositic 
engraving, stereotyping, etc., had a total revenue of $52,074,200 compared with $51,800,6¢ 
the revenue to the printing and publishing industry increased to $370,327,715 fré 
$358,524,761 and for “publishers only” to $79,028,459 from $78,019,253. Revenues fr 
advertising and from subscriptions or sales of Canadian newspapers and periodicals of - 
kinds rose to $398,736,452 in 1961 from $391,946,462 in 1960; advertising revenues wl’ 
$298,677,860 compared with $294,883,240 and sales $100,058,592 compared Wi 
$97,063,222. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Mineral Industry 1961-62* 


_ Following the 1959-61 period of comparatively slow production growth, the Canadian 
‘neral industry recorded a favourable gain in output to $2,842,984,195 in 1962 from the 
61 level of $2,582,300,387. The mineral fuels sector accounted for about one half of 
'2 year’s gain in production value and the metallic minerals for one third. The structural 
lterials component of the industrial minerals sector accounted for most of the remaining 
‘in, the increase for the non-metallic minerals being comparatively minor. As a result 
these advances, production values of metallic minerals, industrial minerals and mineral 
hls were $1,480,282,362, $565,850,747 and $796,851,086, respectively, compared with 
t1387,159,036, $541,813,549 and $653,327,802 in 1961. A considerable decline in the 
duction value of uranium and smaller declines for several other minerals were more 
(in offset by major gains for crude petroleum, nickel, natural gas and copper. 


The extent of mineral industry growth in recent years is readily apparent from a 
‘nparison of key statistics for 1952 and 1962; in the earlier year, production value was 
1 285,342,353, less than one half the 1962 output. The index of physical volume of 
tneral production, on a 1949 base, rose from 131.0 to 287.0 and per capita output from 
i) to $153. Although the rate of production growth was greatest in the earlier years of 
t's period, exploration and property development, particularly in the metallic minerals 
stor, have proceeded at a rapid pace during the past two years. This activity has 
‘nonstrated further the great mineral potential of Canada. 


| Nickel, for the fourth consecutive year, was the leading metal in 1962 with a value 
» $385,200,000, although the volume of output was down slightly. Following nickel 
\* Prepared under the direction of Dr. W. E. van Steenburgh, Deputy Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, 


J wa, in the following Divisions: Introduction and Subsections 1 and 3 by the Mineral Resources Division; Sub- 
nto 2 by the Mineral Processing Division, Mines Branch; and Subsection 4 by the Fuels and Mining Practice 
‘sion, Mines Branch. 
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in output value were copper, iron ore, gold, uranium, zinc, lead and silver, in that ordd 
These eight metals accounted for 96 p.c. of the value of metallic minerals output ar 
50 p.c. of the total value of mineral production. Compared with 1961, there were declin 
in uranium, gold and lead production, with uranium dropping from third to fifth pla 
among the metals. The most outstanding gain was in iron ore production which advance 
to $264,600,000 from $187,900,000 and to third place in value. Copper, with a vah 
of $283,100,000, retained second place. 

The Thompson nickel project in northern Manitoba had its first full year of producti 
in 1962 and two new nickel operations—one in Quebec and one in northwestern Ontario 
began initial production during the year. Canada produces almost two thirds of tl! 
world’s nickel. It is the fifth largest copper producer, following the United State 
Northern Rhodesia, Chile and the Soviet Union. Canadian mine output of copper reach 
an all-time high in 1962. Refined copper production was down slightly from 1961 becau 
of increased exports in the form of concentrates but over four fifths of mine output w. 
refined in Canada. The copper industry has been particularly active in recent years ar 
in 1962 eight mines started production and seven were being developed while exploratic 
parties were active in all copper-producing provinces and in the territories. 


a 
VALUE OF CANADA'S SEVEN LEADING MINERALS, | 
1962 COMPARED WITH 1961 
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The iron ore industry was one of the most buoyant parts of the mineral economy 
in 1962. Quebec-Labrador producers, integrated with United States steel companies, 
were able to increase considerably their shipments to the United States and, as a result, 
total exports to that market advanced by 80 p.c. British Columbia mine development 
benefited from growth in shipments to Japan but this gain was more than offset by the 
weaker competitive position of Eastern Canada producers in Britain and other European 
markets. One of the most significant resource developments of 1962 was the commence- 
ment of iron ore shipments, in the form of high-grade concentrate, by Iron Ore Company 
of Canada from its new operation at Labrador City. 

Canada is the world’s third largest gold producer, after the Republic of South Africa 
and the Soviet Union. Despite the increase in the Royal Canadian Mint price for gold 
to $37.41 an oz.t. from the 1961 price of $35.46, Canada’s output declined by 7 p.c. 
Increasing mining depths, lower grade ores, higher labour and material costs and lower 
mine tonnages are all working toward higher operating costs in the gold industry. 

The uranium industry continued to make adjustments under a stretch-out plan for 

deliveries to the United States as instituted by the Federal Government late in 1959. At 
the end of 1962, eight mines were in production compared with 23 at the peak period in 
1959. The value of production in that year was $331,000,000, subsequently declining to 
-$270,000,000, $195,700,000 and $151,000,000 in 1960, 1961 and 1962, respectively. Although 
lead production declined, zinc producers increased their shipments and the capacity of the 
‘ane industry will be enlarged considerably over the next four to five years. New mines 
in Quebec accounted for a large part of the 1962 increase. Silver production dropped 
about 5 p.c. as a result of the decline in British Columbia lead production from which 
silver is derived as a by-product. 

In the industrial minerals sector, a new production record was established for the 
fourth consecutive year and individual highs were recorded for magnesium minerals, 
nepheline syenite, salt, elemental sulphur and cement. The most notable development 
was the establishment of potash production on a regular basis after several years of delays 
with mining problems. Elemental sulphur production from natural gas fields in Western 
Canada also shows much promise and in 1962 shipments exceeded half a million tons for 
the first time. By the end of 1963, the Canadian potash industry should be capable of 
supplying 15 p.c. of the world market; the elemental sulphur industry achieved this status 
in 1962. Elsewhere in the industrial minerals sector, salt mining capacity was being 
enlarged, gypsum production facilities increased for shipments to the United States market, 
and cement processing and distribution facilities expanded. Major engineering projects, 
such as the large hydro-electric power development north of Baie Comeau in Quebec, 
contributed to the high level of activity in the construction industry in 1962 and the 
resultant demand for cement and other construction materials. 


___ The leading commodity in the industrial minerals group 1s asbestos, followed by sand 
ind gravel, andcement. With a value of $132, 100,000 in 1962, asbestos accounted for 61 p.c. 
of the total value of the 26 non-metallics produced, and sand and gravel and cement 
ccounted for 66 p.c. of the value of structural materials. In recent years, structural 
naterials have been accounting for about three fifths of the value of industrial minerals 
>roduction, and non-metallics for about two fifths. 

In the fuels sector, with over one quarter of Canada’s total mineral value, crude 
detroleum accounted for almost three quarters of the 1962 fuels output. Petroleum has 
een the leading mineral in point of value since 1953 and in 1962 it exceeded nickel, in 
‘econd place, by almost $200,000,000. Output of all liquid hydrocarbons in 1962 averaged 
34,000 bbl. daily and during the early months of 1963, production exceeded 800,000 bbl. 
aily. Natural gas production increased by a record amount as a result of the first full 
‘ear’s operation of the Alberta-to-California pipeline and a favourable demand growth in 
he domestic market. Alberta accounted for four fifths of Canada’s production. The 
earch for oil and gas continued and renewed interest was shown in opening up the 
sthabasca oil sands for large-scale production as a number of oil companies proceeded 
ctively with various plans to improve mining and processing techniques. 


| 
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Canada’s petroleum refining capacity in 1962 was 979,660 bbl. a day, more than 
double the 1952 rate. Quebec and Ontario had almost 60 p.c. of this capacity. Domestie 
oil accounted for almost 56 p.c. of all crude used in Canadian refineries in 1962 even though | 
all refineries in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces run entirely on imported crude. There: 
were 74 natural gas processing plants in Canada with a capacity of 3,400,000 Mcef. daily. 


Export trade is of vital importance to the Canadian mineral industry. The value of | 
mineral exports as raw materials and semi-processed products in 1962 was $1,935,433,000. | 
The leading export commodities were nickel, the mineral fuels, aluminum and iron ore’ 
which accounted for 16.7 p.c., 16.2 p.c., 14.9 p.c. and 14.7 p.c., respectively, of all mineral | 
exports. About three quarters of the production value of the metallic minerals is accounted | 
for by exports; for the mineral fuels and for industrial minerals the proportion is one quarter. 
Notwithstanding conditions of mineral over-supply in the world, there was a $177,000,000 
increase in Canada’s mineral exports in 1962, representing a 10-p.c. gain over 1961. 
Although the Canadian mineral industry must face such restrictions in international trade. 
as quotas and tariffs, the increasing need for mineral materials in the industrial nations of | 
the world offers much promise for continuing growth and diversification of the Canadian 
mineral economy. 


Subsection 1.—Metals 


Nickel.—Production of nickel in Canada in 1962 amounted to 232,068 tons valued at 
$385,224,707. The quantity was slightly under the 1961 production but the production | 
value was considerably higher. Ontario produced 165,440 tons valued at $274,492,739 
and Manitoba produced 62,099 tons valued at $103,169,771. The aggregate production | 
from Quebec, British Columbia and the Northwest Territories was 4,528 tons. Marketing’ 
was characterized by keen competition. Supply was greater than demand for the first 
time in many years because of increased production and the cessation of nickel deliveries’ 
to the United States stockpiles. Increased supply resulted in a 2} cents-per-pound| 
reduction in the price of nickel, initiated by Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Limited and 
followed by other companies, and then a 13-p.c. reduction in production in the fourth’ 
quarter by The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited. Further, Société Le 
Nickel of France began marketing small amounts of nickel of New Caledonian origin in the’ 
United States. 


On the world market, there was little change in the source of nickel. Canada and 
New Caledonia supplied most of the Free World’s nickel; Russia and Cuba met the bulk 
of the Soviet bloc requirements. Production from new sources commenced in ie 


Germany, Czechoslovakia and Brazil but these were all minor suppliers. 


Sudbury continued to be the main source of Canadian nickel. International Nickel: 
operated seven mines in the area: Creighton, Frood-Stobie, Garson, Levack and Murray as, 
underground mines and the new Clarabelle and Ellen mines as open pits. The Crean Hill 
mine, although ready for production, was maintained on a standby basis. In September, 
International Nickel announced a fourth-quarter cutback from 92,000,000 lb. to 80,000,000 | 
lb. of nickel, necessitating the lay-off of some 2,500 employees, mostly in the Sudbury area. 
The reduced production did not indicate a lowering of demand but was due to surplus 
production over and above demand and inventory requirement. The company continued 
construction work on its Copper Cliff, Ont., iron ore recovery plant to enlarge its capacity 
from 300,000 to 900,000 tons of pellets a year. The project is scheduled for completion) 
in 1963. Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Limited operated the Falconbridge and East mines) 
in the Falconbridge, Ont., area and the Boundary, Onaping and Fecunis mines on the 
north rim of the Sudbury Basin. Development work continued at the Strathcona deposit. | 

| 
q 


Elsewhere in Eastern Canada, Marbridge Mines Limited and Nickel Mining and 
Smelting Corporation were brought into production. Marbridge, in LaMotte township 
adjacent to Malartic, is Quebec’s first nickel producer. Production is at a minimum rate 
of 300 tons of ore daily; the bulk nickel-copper concentrates are trucked to Falconbridge | 
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Nickel at Falconbridge for smelting. Nickel Mining and Smelting is milling at a rate 
of 500 tons daily and its bulk nickel-copper concentrates are trucked to Lac du Bonnet, 
Man., and then rail-shipped to Copper Cliff for smelting. 


In Manitoba, production of the Thompson property of International Nickel, which 
experienced its first full year of production, plus that of Sherritt Gordon Mines, Limited 
totalled 62,099 tons. Manitoba now accounts for approximately 26 p.c. of Canadian 
nickel production. Sherritt Gordon’s Fort Saskatchewan refinery near Edmonton, Alta., 
continued to treat Lynn Lake concentrates and to purchase concentrates from North 
Rankin, N.W.T. At the Lynn Lake mine of Sherritt Gordon, the Farley shaft is to be 
deepened to reach expected ore in the block of ground below the present working levels. 
At the Fort Saskatchewan refinery, construction work was completed on the urea plant 
and on the addition to the ammonia plant. North Rankin closed in October when minable 


grade ore was exhausted; the mining and milling plants were dismantled and the townsite 
sold. 


Giant Nickel Mines Limited in British Columbia, a wholly-owned subsidiary of Giant 


Mascot Mines, Limited, completed its expansion to 1,200 tons daily. Concentrates are 
exported to Japan. 


Copper.—Mine production of copper in Canada in 1962 reached a record high of 
458,590 tons valued at $283, 133,249, a tonnage increase of 4.4 p.c. and a value increase 
of $27,975,623 over 1961. Reductions in Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan were more 
than offset by increased production in Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Quebec and 
British Columbia. Across Canada three mines were closed, eight mines started production 


and seven were under development. Exploration parties were active in all copper-producing 
provinces and in the territories. 


Six smelters for the reduction of copper and copper-nickel ores and concentrates are 
operated in Canada. In the Sudbury district of Ontario, International Nickel operates 
smelters at Copper Cliff and Coniston, and Falconbridge Nickel Mines produces copper- 
iickel matte at its Falconbridge smelter. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited 
at Flin Flon, Man., smelts concentrates from its mines in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
and, since September 1960, has smelted copper concentrates from Sherritt Gordon’s Lynn 
Lake mine. Ores and concentrates from most of the copper mines in Ontario, Quebec 
ind Newfoundland are smelted at the N oranda smelter of Noranda Mines, Limited and 
‘he Murdochville smelter of Gaspé Copper Mines, Limited, both in Quebec. Copper 
‘efineries are operated by International Nickel at Copper Cliff, Ont., and Canadian Copper 


refiners Limited at Montreal East, Que. Production of refined copper in 1962 totalled 
‘bout 383,000 tons. 


___ Production from the three copper-producing mines in Newfoundland in 1962 totalled 
8,342 tons valued at $1 1,372,350. In the Burlington Peninsula area two copper properties 
ere being explored by diamond drilling and underground development. 


'__ New Brunswick rejoined the ranks of copper-producing provinces in January 1962 
“hen ore was shipped from the Wedge mine of The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
/ompany of Canada Limited to the mill of Heath Steele Mines Limited; 750 tons of ore 

day were trucked to the mill over a ten-mile road that was built under the federal- 
rovincial roads-to-resources program. Heath Steele continued exploration and develop- 
tent of its zinc-copper orebody some 35 miles north of Newcastle. Near Bathurst, 
Tunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited started rehabilitation of the mine 
‘ant and construction of a 3,000-ton-a-day mill at its No.12mine. The Canadian N ational 
ailways will construct a 15-mile branch line from Nepisiguit Junction to the property 
ad production at 3,000 tons a day will start early in 1964. Concentrates from this 
deration will be shipped to Belgium from Dalhousie. New Brunswick’s copper production 
| 1962 totalled 6,629 tons valued at $4,109,856. 


There were 18 copper-producing mines in Quebec in 1962 with a combined output 
‘151,390 tons of copper valued at $93,861,854. Production cuts of 5 p.c. were maintained 
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at the mines of Noranda Mines, Limited (Horne mine), Waite Amulet Mines, Limited — 
and Gaspé Copper Mines, Limited. Solbee Copper Mines, Ltd. started production of 
copper and zine concentrates in January at its 1,000-ton-a-day mil] about 53 miles northeast 
of Sherbrooke in the Eastern Townships. Cupra Mines Ltd. started shaft-sinking at its” 
property approximately 23 miles south of the Solbec mine; mining will start in 1964 and 
the ore will be trucked to the Solbee plant for milling. In the Chibougamau district, 
Campbell Chibougamau Mines Ltd. started development of a new ore occurrence on four | 
levels below the previously mined orebody. Merrill Island Mining Corporation, Ltd. 
deepened its main shaft and started exploration and development on three levels of a 
recently discovered orebody. In the Noranda-Val d’Or—Normetal area of northwestern 
Quebec, production was maintained at the established mines and underground exploration 
and development started at several prospects. Lake Dufault Mines, Limited started 
shaft-sinking at its property adjoining Waite Amulet Mines, on the east. In Joutel Town- 
ship north of Amos, Joutel Copper Mines Limited started sinking a three-compartment | 
shaft on its property, and Rio Algom Mines Limited announced plans to start sinking 
on its claims in the same area. Mine plant construction and underground development 
was proceeding at the mines of Mattagami Lake Mines Limited, New Hosco Mines Limited 
and Orchan Mines Limited in the Mattagami Lake area; production from these properties | 
is scheduled to begin in the latter part of 1963. Exploration parties were active in all 
parts of Quebec, particularly in the Belleterre, Noranda and Joutel areas in the northwest 
and in Ungava where interest was centred around Romanet Lake. ‘| 


Copper production in Ontario declined in 1962 to 184,684 tons valued at $113,481,766 | 
from the 211,647 tons valued at $122,421,860 produced in 1961, a result of the cut in 
production by International Nickel at its Sudbury mines. This company operated seven | 
mines, three mills, two smelters and a copper refinery in the Sudbury district. Falcon-| 
bridge Nickel Mines, Limited, the other large nickel-copper producer in the area, operated. 
six mines, three mills and a smelter and shipped nickel-copper matte to its refinery in| 
Norway. The copper-zinc mines in the Manitouwadge area produced steadily all year | 
as did North Coldstream mine near Kashabowie and Rio Algom’s Pater mine at Spragee:| 
Kam-Kotia Porcupine Mines, Limited, west of Timmins, discovered a new orebody close 
to its 900-ton-a-day open-pit mine and preparations were made to sink a shaft and explore. 
the mineralized zone by lateral development. McIntyre-Porcupine Mines, Limited at 
Timmins modified a portion of its mill in preparation for the treatment of low-grade copper 
ore to be produced from a section of the McIntyre mine in 1963. 


In Manitoba-Saskatchewan, Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited, Sherritt 
Gordon Mines, Limited and Stall Lake Mines Limited had a combined copper output 
of 43,061 tons valued at $26,527,365, a decrease of 2,872 tons and $288,906 from 1961. 
Stall Lake Mines started production of copper-zinc ore late in 1962 from a property four 
miles southwest of Snow Lake, Man. The ore is sold to Hudson Bay for smelting. Hudson 
Bay operated a central mill and smelter on ores from the Schist Lake and Chisel Lake 
mines in Manitoba, the Coronation mine in Saskatchewan and the Flin Flon mine that) 
straddles the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary. Development of the Stall Lake and 
Osborne mines near Snow Lake, Man., was continued by Hudson Bay. Sherritt Gordon) 
produced copper concentrate at its nickel-copper mine and mill at Lynn Lake, which was 
smelted at Flin Flon. 

Copper production in British Columbia continued the spectacular rise that same 
in 1960. The 1962 production of 53,709 tons valued at $33,299,715 exceeded that of 1961 
by 37,864 tons and $24,093,777. Craigmont Mines Limited, near Merritt, is now Canada’s 
third largest copper mine and produced approximately three quarters of British Columbia's 
1962 copper production. Bethlehem Copper Corporation Ltd. started production a 
December 1962 at its open-pit mine in Highland Valley, approximately 26 miles southeast | 


of Ashcroft; output will be at the rate of 3,300 tons of ore a day and concentrates will be 
shipped to Japan. Howe Sound Company’s mine at Britannia Beach continued production 
at 1,500 tons of ore a day and concentrates were shipped to Tacoma, Washington. Phoenix 
Copper Company Limited, near Greenwood, increased its mill capacity to 1,500 tons a day 
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id shipped copper concentrates to Tacoma; its 1963 copper concentrates will go to Japan. 
onsolidated Woodgreen Mines Limited suspended operations in April. On Vancouver 
land, Cowichan Copper Co. Ltd. brought the Sunro mine at Jordan River into production 
March. Concentrates from the 1,500-ton-a-day underground concentrator were shipped 
Japan. The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited started 
oduction in September at the Benson Lake property of Coast Copper Company Limited. 
he Benson Lake mill will treat 750 tons of ore a day and concentrates will be shipped to 
pan. Exploration parties were active in many parts of British Columbia; the greatest 
tivity was in the Buttle Lake and Duncan areas of Vancouver Island, the Highland 
ulley—Merritt—Princeton area of south-central British Columbia and the Unuk River 
ction of the northwestern part of the province. 


Copper production in the Northwest Territories and the Yukon Territory totalled 
4 tons valued at $330,961. Production ceased with the closure in October of North 
inkin Nickel Mines Limited’s nickel-copper mine at Rankin Inlet on Hudson Bay and 
@ Suspension of operations at the Johobo mine of Dominion Explorers Limited at 
ithleen Lake in the Yukon. 


Iron Ore.—The decreasing level of iron ore shipments, evident since 1959, was 

irply reversed in 1962 when total shipments reached an all-time high of 27,898,713 tons, 
37 p.c. from 1961. Output of all producing provinces was higher. At the same time, 
ge companies experienced a continuation of the former trend toward lower shipments 
1 softer prices as a result of increased competition and a generally stagnant, increasingly 
jtive, international market. Most companies intensified their ore-research programs 
‘ing the year and the trend toward producing a beneficiated product for marketing 
her than direct-shipping ore continued. 
_ There are five main market areas for Canadian iron ore—the United States, Britain, 
stern Europe, Japan and Canada. The United States is the principal market and the 
»1 of ore consumption there rose slightly during 1962. The increase in exports from 
ada exceeded considerably the increase in supply from other foreign sources and from 
aestic mines. The main reason for this was a high level of operation by Canada’s 
»e largest iron ore producers which are integrated with United States steel companies. 
‘the other hand, non-captive ore sales by these and other Canadian producers, except 
se in British Columbia, tended to weaken. 

In Western Europe, steel production in most countries levelled off or declined slightly 
rt a decade of continuous growth. Exports from Canada in 1962 to customers in 
\ope decreased except for relatively small increases to Italy and France, A large portion 
‘ae net decrease in exports was experienced by one company whose ore is particularly 
Lect to rigorous competition from new, higher-grade sources in Africa, Asia and South 
Urica, 

Th Japan, the rapidly increasing ore-consumption rate levelled off unexpectedly early 
62. Asa consequence, the planned imports for the year were reduced by about 20 p.c. 
1 Canadian producers were accordingly affected. Despite the cutbacks, there was a 
Itantial increase in exports from British Columbia, the sole Canadian supplier to 
Jn, because of previously negotiated contracts. 

Developments in the Canadian iron and steel industry have increased the ratio of 
“dian to foreign ore consumed in recent years, a trend that can be expected to continue, 
Jeularly after 1965, despite a decline in 1962. By 1965, a new project will come into 
Caction in Labrador that will provide nearly 2,000,000 tons of captive ore to the Cana- 
1 industry. However, domestic consumption of Canadian iron ore decreased slightly 
162 although steel production reached a record level approximately 10 p.c. above that 
151. Imports from the United States and other foreign sources increased. The reason 
"nese opposing trends is that during the period before Canadian iron ore became 
udantly available in the 1950’s, Canadian steel producers obtained most of their ore 
l'rements from United States iron ore mining firms in which they had a financial 
st and/or traditional commercial links. 
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PRODUCERS’ SHIPMENTS AND EXPORTS OF IRON ORE, 
\ QS SyeSuZ 
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The decrease and stabilization of the external value of the Canadian dollar at a Tr 
below that of the United States on May 2, 1962, was of net benefit to Canadian iron ( 
exporters. Increased revenue from export sales more than offset the additional capi 
charges that several operators must repay in foreign currency. The net benefit to seve 
producers, however, was largely dissipated because the base selling price of direct-shippii 
ore in North America was lowered. In addition, competition from other exporting col 
tries increased the pressure on prices received for Canadian direct-shipping as well } 
high-grade beneficiated ore in the European markets. 
Iron Ore Company of Canada, with direct-shipping ore deposits astride the Labrad” 
Quebec border 360 miles north of the port of Sept Tles, Que., is the largest producer, 4 
accounted for 41 p.c. of 1962 Canadian shipments. Initial shipments of high-grade of 
centrate were made from the company’s new operation at Labrador City. Wabana Mi 8 
of the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, produces medium-grade concentr’ 
from its underground mines on Bell Island, Nfld., and accounted for about 5.2 p.c. of 7 
year’s shipments. High-grade pellets from Hilton Mines, Ltd. near Shawville, Qu 
accounted for another 3.1 p.c. Quebec Cartier Mining Company, a new producer in 19) 
contributed 18.5 p.c. by shipping high-grade concentrate from its new mine and beneficiat 


plant at Gagnon and its port at Port Cartier, Que. 
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In Ontario, Caland Ore Company Limited, Canadian Charleson, Limited and Steep 
Rock Iron Mines Limited continued to produce direct-shipping and medium-grade con- 
centrates in the Atikokan area. Steep Rock, the area’s oldest producer, and Caland 
accounted for 8.0 p.c. and 4.0 p.c., respectively, of the 1962 shipments. In the Michipicoten 
area, Algoma Ore Properties Division of The Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited operates 
mines and a sinter plant at Wawa and accounted for 6.5 p.c. of the 1962 shipments. 
Marmoraton Mining Company, Ltd. produces high-grade pellets from its mine and plant 
near Marmora, and Lowphos Ore, Limited produces high-grade concentrate from its 
operations near Capreol. Together, these companies produced 3.8 p.c. of the country’s 
shipments in 1962. 

Six British Columbia producers accounted for 6.5 p.c. of Canadian shipments. Empire 

Development Company, Limited and Nimpkish Iron Mines Ltd. operate mines on Van- 

couver Island, and Texada Mines Ltd. produces from mines on Texada Island. Initial 
| shipments were made in 1962 by Brynnor Mines Limited and Zeballos Iron Mines Limited 
from properties on Vancouver Island, and by Jedway Iron Ore Limited from the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. 


By-product iron ore was produced by The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada Limited at Trail, B.C., and by The International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Limited and Noranda Mines, Limited from plants at Copper Cliff and Cutler, 
Ont. At Sorel, Que., Quebec Iron and Titanium Corporation smelts ilmenite ore from 
its mine near Havre St. Pierre to produce titania slag and pig iron. Falconbridge Nickel 
| Mines, Limited commenced production from a new plant near Sudbury, Ont. 


| Properties being developed for production will result in an increase in Canada’s 
| productive capacity to over 40,000,000 long tons by 1965. In the Wabush Lake area of 
Labrador, Wabush Iron Co. Limited will commence the production of high-grade con- 
| centrate and pellets in 1965 at the annual rate of 6,000,000 long tons. In Ontario, Jones & 
| Laughlin Steel Corporation will be producing 1,000,000 long tons of high-grade pellets 
from new facilities to be erected near Kirkland Lake by 1964. 


J 


Gold.—The average Royal Canadian Mint price for gold rose to $37.41 an oz.t. in 
Canadian funds in 1962 from $35.46 in 1961. Despite the higher price, gold production 
decreased in 1962 to 4,155,210 oz.t. from 4,473,699 oz.t. and production value at $155,446,407 
was considerably lower than the 1961 value of $158,637,366. The Canadian dollar had 
been selling at a premium over the United States dollar ever since February 1952. In his 
‘Budget Speech to Parliament on June 20, 1961, the Minister of Finance announced that 
the resources of the Exchange Stabilization Fund would be used to reduce the value of 
the Canadian dollar in relation to the U.S. dollar. This government policy resulted in a 
decline in the Canadian dollar and a corresponding rise in the Mint price of gold. The 
dollar continued to decline and on May 2, 1962 it was announced that, effective immediately, 
‘the Canadian dollar would be stabilized at 923 cents in terms of the U.S. dollar. The 
new exchange rate was formally established with the concurrence of the International 
‘Monetary Fund and the Government of Canada agreed to maintain the Canadian exchange 
Tate within the normal margin of 1 p.c. either side of the fixed value. The range in value 
for the Canadian dollar was thus set at from $0.916 to $0.934 in relation to the U.S. dollar 
and the corresponding Mint price for gold between $38.22 and $37.46 per oz.t. 


i Decreased production in 1962 was attributed to a number of factors. Two old gold 
Mmunes in Ontario closed late in 1961; Kerr-Addison Gold Mines Limited in the Larder 
Lake area of Ontario, Canada’s largest single producer, had a 20-p.c. drop in output; and 
the value of gold ore available for milling was lower in many Ontario and Quebec mines. 
Extensive underground exploration and development programs, including deepening of 
existing shafts and changes in mining methods due to increased depth of mining also 
esulted in fewer tons of ore being milled and increased operating costs in some of the 
‘arger mines. However, mines were able to continue operating because of the cost assistance 
received under the terms of the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act and the higher 
Mint price for gold. 
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A total of 52 lode gold mines operated during 1962, one fewer than in 1961. Forty- 
two mines received cost assistance under the terms of the Emergency Gold Mining Assis- 


tance Act. Mines not eligible for cost assistance had total costs of less than $26.50 per oz.t. — 
and sold most of their gold on the open market. During the year, the proportion of gold ~ 


coming from lode gold mines decreased to 83.4 p.c. from 84.4 p.c. and by-product gold 
recovered from base-metal ores increased to 15.3 p.c. from 14.1 p.c. Placer gold accounted 
for 1.3 p.c. compared with 1.5 p.c. in 1962. 

Ontario was again the main producer, accounting for 57.6 p.c. of the 1962 total 
gold output compared with 59.0 p.c. in 1961, but production was lower at an estimated 
2,393,817 oz.t. compared with 2,637,720 oz.t. in 1961. Only the Port Arthur mining 
division showed an increase. Twenty-nine lode mines operated in the province com- 
pared with 30 in the previous year. Twelve mines operated in the Porcupine district, 
the chief producers being Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Limited (Canada’s second 
largest gold producer), McIntyre-Porcupine Mines, Limited and Dome Mines Limited. 
In the Red Lake—Patricia mining divisions, seven mines operated, the chief producers 
being Campbell Red Lake Mines Limited, Madsen Red Lake Gold Mines Limited and 


Dickenson Mines Limited. Kerr-Addison Gold Mines Limited in the Larder Lake area | 


had a drop in output of more than 20 p.c. In the Kirkland Lake area, five mines operated, 
the main producers being Macassa Gold Mines Limited, Upper Canada Mines, Limited 


and Wright-Hargreaves Mines, Limited. In the Port Arthur mining division, Consolidated | 
Mosher Mines Limited started shipping ore to the adjoining MacLeod-Cockshutt Gold | 
Mines Limited in January i962, and Leitch Gold Mines Limited continued to operate. 

Renabie Mines Limited continued operations in the Sudbury mining division. Some | 


66,000 oz.t. of gold were recovered as a by-product from base-metal ores in Ontario, 


mainly from the nickel-copper mines of the Sudbury district. No placer production was — 


reported. 


Quebec produced 24.0 p.c. of Canada’s gold production compared with 23.6 p.c. 
in 1961. Fourteen mines operated and production totalled 998,502 oz.t. compared with 
1,054,029 oz.t. One small mine, Malartic Hygrade Gold Mines Limited, commenced 
trucking ore to the custom mill of Malartic Gold Fields Limited in March 1962. The 
largest lode gold producers were Lamaque Mining Company Limited and Sigma Mines 
(Quebec) Limited at Bourlamaque and East Malartic Mines, Limited at Malartic. Gold 
recovered as a by-product from base-metal ores was lower but represented 41.2 p.c. of the 
total production. No placer production was reported in Quebec. 


The Northwest Territories produced 9.5 p.c. of the gold recovered compared with 


9.1 p.c. in 1961. All production came from lode mines in the Yellowknife district and 
totalled 393,433 oz.t. compared with 404,474 oz.t. in 1961. Four mines operated, Giant 
Yellowknife Mines Limited (Canada’s third largest producer) being the main producer. 


British Columbia produced 4.1 p.c. of Canada’s output compared with 3.7 p.c. in 1961; 


recovery increased to 169,683 oz.t. from 164,467 oz.t. Three lode gold mines operated but | 


McKinney Gold Mines Limited ceased shipping ore in May 1962. The only large producer 


was Bralorne Pioneer Mines Limited in the Bridge River area. By-product gold from | 


base-metal mines increased by nearly 40 p.c. and accounted for 22.1 p.c. of the provincial 
total. Placer recovery accounted for 1.4 p.c. of the total. 


In the Prairie Provinces, Manitoba recovered 61,124 oz.t. in 1962 compared with ' 


57,747 oz.t. in 1961. Lode gold from San Antonio Gold Mines Limited and Forty-Four 


Mines, Limited at Bissett accounted for almost half of the total, the remainder coming — 


as a by-product from base-metal mines in the Flin Flon and Lynn Lake areas. Saskatchewan 
recovered 67,783 oz.t. from base-metal mines near Flin Flon on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan 


border and a small amount of placer gold was recovered from the North Saskatchewan — 


River near Edmonton in Alberta. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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In the Yukon Territory, the total recovered in 1962 was 54,086 oz.t. compared with 
6,878 oz.t. in 1961, all coming from placer operations. About 80 p.c. of Canada’s placer 
old production comes from dredging and hydraulicking operations of The Yukon 
jonsolidated Gold Corporation, Limited in the Dawson area. 


The only gold production in the Maritime Provinces was 299 oz.t. recovered from 
ase-metal ores in New Brunswick. Newfoundland’s 1962 production was 16,375 oz.t. 
mmpared with 14,429 oz.t. in 1961, all of it coming as a by-product from copper and lead- 
ine mines. 


Uranium.—The principal uranium deposits in Canada are found in three geographi- 
illy and geologically different areas. The deposits in the Elliot Lake—Blind River district 
‘northern Ontario occur in quartz-pebble conglomerates and are by far the largest in 
anada; ore reserves are estimated at 290,000,000 tons grading 0.12 p.c. U;0s. The deposits 
| the Bancroft area of southeastern Ontario are the only pegmatitic granite dykes being 
orked for uranium in Canada. Some of the orebodies in these dykes are unusually 
rge and persistent in depth, and average about 0.10 p.c. U;Os. Vein-type deposits, 
yntaining pitchblende, are being mined in the Beaverlodge Lake area on the north shore 
Lake Athabasca in northern Saskatchewan. The grade of the ore in these deposits, 
nging between 0.18 and 0.25 p.c. U;Os, is relatively high compared with the other two 
‘pes. The measured, indicated and inferred uranium ore reserves in Canada as of Jan. ilf 
‘62 were estimated at 300,000,000 tons, grading 0.12 p.c. UsOs [equivalent to 360,000 tons 

uranium oxide (U;Os)] and are considered to be the largest in the world. The reserves 
Iculated for the Elliot Lake district constitute about 98 p.c. of the total. 


In 1958, Canada was the world’s leading producer of uranium concentrates. In 1959 
e value of uranium production amounted to $331,000,000 and was, for the second 
‘nsecutive year, higher than the value of any other mineral produced in the country 
'th the exception of petroleum. In 1960 the value of output declined to approximately 
70,000,000 and in 1961 production of uranium oxide (U;0s) amounted to 9,641 tons 
‘lued at $195,700,000. Preliminary estimates for 1962 were 8,400 tons valued at 
‘51,425,000. Production has declined as mines have continued to close following the 
‘nouncement of the United States Atomic Energy Commission in November 1959 that 
iwould not continue to purchase uranium from Canada in excess of contract commitments 
fat were to expire in 1962 and 1963. As a result of this decision, arrangements were 
‘ide to allow Canadian producers to stretch out to the end of 1966 the undelivered portion 
curanium under their sales contracts. At the end of 1962, eight mines (seven companies) 
‘re producing uranium compared with 23 at the peak period in 1959. In the Elliot 
[ke district, four mines operated throughout the year—Denison Mines Limited, Stanrock 
lanium Mines Limited, and two mines (Milliken and Nordic) owned by Rio Algom 
‘nes Limited; in the Bancroft area, two mines, operated by Macassa Gold Mines Limited 
‘ieroft) and Faraday Uranium Mines Limited, remained in operation; and in the Lake 
‘habasca district, two mines continued to operate—the government-owned mine of 
lorado Mining and Refining Limited and the privately owned mine of Gunnar Mining 
Lnited. In 1962, a contract was signed with the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
\thority for the delivery of 12,000 tons of uranium oxide (U30s) over a period extending 
vil early in 1970. This contract will permit each of the seven producers to extend its 
iod of operations approximately 164 months past the completion date of existing 
(tracts with the United States Atomic Energy Commission. 


| The Mines Branch of the federal Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, 

Collaboration with Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and the Canadian Uranium 
Riearch Foundation, continued its program of research into non-nuclear uses of uranium. 
I's Program was undertaken in an effort to find new uses for uranium and thereby to 
vide an additional outlet for production during a period of otherwise declining demand. 
\oart of this program, a new uranium steel alloy, developed by the Mines Branch in 1960, 
1é been undergoing tests on a commercial scale. 
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Uranium producers are allowed to sell as much surplus uranium as they can to countrie 
that hold bilateral agreements with Canada for co-operation in the peaceful uses of atomii 
energy, but there have been very few sales of this nature. Apart from the special contrac 
agreements for the sale of uranium to the United States and Britain, Canada holds bilatera 
agreements with Australia, Japan, Pakistan, Sweden, Switzerland, West Germany an 
EURATOM (Belgium, West Germany, France, Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands) 
For other countries, a Canadian producer may, subject to government approval, sell y 
to 2,500 lb. of uranium. 


Lead and Zinc.—On the basis of lead produced from domestic ores and the recoverab] 
lead content of ores and concentrates exported, Canada’s output in 1962, estimated a 
190,609 tons, was substantially lower than the 1961 output of 230,435 tons. A large par 
of this reduction was accounted for by lower metal production at the Trail smelter i 
British Columbia operated by The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canad; 
Limited. Output at Trail in 1962 was 152,217 tons compared with 171,833 tons in 1961) 
The average price of lead was 9.93 cents a pound; in 1961 it was 10.21 cents. Export 
of lead in all forms during 1962 totalled 185,297 tons, most of it going as metal to Britaii 
(48,082 tons) and to the United States (89,424 tons). Five countries imported lea() 
in concentrates from Canada: Britain, 4,227 tons; Belgium and Luxembourg, 16,018 tons 
West Germany, 10,020 tons; and the United States, 29,230 tons. Domestic consumptioi 
of primary and secondary lead in 1962 amounted to 77,286 tons. | 

Unlike lead, estimated production of zinc in all forms, including that from zine plan 
residues, at 457,144 tons was considerably higher than the 416,004 tons produced in 1961, 
Quebec mines completing their first full year of production accounted for a large par 
of the increase and the remainder was accounted for by production increases at long 
established mines, most of them in British Columbia and Ontario. Production of refine 
zine from Canada’s two refineries—at Trail, B.C., and at Flin Flon, Man.—was 280,15) 
tons in 1962 compared with 268,007 tons in 1961. The average price of Prime Westen) 
grade zinc was 11.50 cents a pound in 1962 and 11.97 cents in 1961. Zinc exports durin) 
1962 totalled 453,180 tons—242,457 tons in ores and concentrates and 210,723 tons a 
metal. Most of ores and concentrates (194,743 tons) went to the United States and th 
largest sales of zinc metal were made to Britain, the United States and India whicl) 
imported 92,338 tons, 74,733 tons and 20,266 tons, respectively. Domestic consumptioi 
of primary and secondary zinc in 1962 amounted to 68,074 tons. 

Five companies, operating six lead-zinc mines and one copper-zinec mine in th) 
southern part of British Columbia produced nearly all of that province’s lead and zinc 
By far the largest portion was produced by The Consolidated Mining and Smeltin) 
Company of Canada Limited which concentrates about 11,900 tons of lead-zinc ore a day— 
10,000 tons at the Sullivan mine at Kimberley, 1,200 tons at the H.B. mine at Salmo 


| 
| 
i 
I 


and 700 tons at the Bluebell mine at Riondel. Other producers in this part of the provine 
include Sheep Creek Mines Limited at Toby Creek, Canadian Exploration, Limited a 
Salmo, and Reeves MacDonald Mines Limited at Remac. At Britannia, 20 miles nortl 
of Vancouver, Howe Sound Company was the province’s only producer of copper-zine ore 
Among the smaller lead and zine producers were Mastodon-Highland Bell Mines Limite\_ 
at Beaverdell in the south-central part of the province, Silbak Premier Mines, Limite) 
at Stewart north of Prince Rupert, and several others in the Slocan district. Most of th 
concentrates from these mines, and some Yukon Territory and foreign concentrates we?) 
treated at the Trail smelter. ¢ 

All the lead and nearly all the zine produced in Saskatchewan and Manitoba cam) 
from the large Flin Flon mine, the Coronation and Schist Lake mines at Flin Flon and th 
Chisel Lake mine at Snow Lake, Man. Stall Lake Mines Limited at Snow Lake produce¢ 
in the latter part of 1962, some copper-zinc ore which it shipped to Hudson Bay’s 6,000-ton 
a-day mill at Flin Flon. Copper and zinc concentrates produced in this mill were treate! 
in Hudson Bay’s copper-zine smelter and electrolytic zinc refinery at Flin Flon. The lea’ 
concentrate was sold to a custom smelter. 
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In Ontario, Geco Mines Limited and Willroy Mines Limited at Manitouwadge, 
orth of Lake Superior, were Ontario’s only producers of lead and zinc concentrates in 1962. 
herbrooke Metallurgical Company Limited continued to operate its zinc roaster at 
ort Maitland on Lake Erie. The concentrates came from Ontario and Quebec mines. 


Quebec’s lead and zine production was somewhat higher than in 1961, due in part 
) production by The Coniagas Mines, Limited from its lead-zine-silver mine at Bachelor 
ake north of Senneterre, and by Vauze Mines Limited from its copper-zinc mine at 
oranda, each of which completed its first full year of operation. Solbec Copper Mines, 
td., which commenced production of copper, zine and lead concentrates early in 1962 
» its mine in the Eastern Townships, added a substantial amount of zine and a smaller 
mount of lead to the province’s production. Producers in northwestern Quebec continued 
’ be Quemont Mining Corporation, Limited and Waite Amulet Mines, Limited at 
oranda; Normetal Mining Corporation, Limited at Normetal; and Manitou-Barvue 
fines Limited and Sullico Mines Limited near Val d’Or. Of these companies, Manitou- 
arvue was the only producer of a lead concentrate in addition to copper and zine con- 
ntrates. New Calumet Mines Limited, on Grand Calumet Island in the Ottawa River 
me 55 miles west of Ottawa, produced lead and zinc concentrates. 


In the Atlantic Provinces, the largest producer was American Smelting and Refining 
ompany which operates a zinc-lead-copper mine at Buchans, Nfld. Other producers 
sre Magnet Cove Barium Corporation, which completed its first year of production 
Walton, N.S., and Heath Steele Mines Limited which re-commenced milling in mid-year 
‘Its mine in the Bathurst area of New Brunswick. In Yukon Territory, the principal 
‘urces of lead-zinc ores were the Calumet, Elsa and Hector mines in the Mayo district, 
‘erated by United Keno Hill Mines Limited. These ores were treated in the 500-ton- 
lay mill at Elsa. 

In 1962, important exploration and development took place in the Bathurst area 
New Brunswick, in the Mattagami area of northwestern Quebec and at Buttle Lake 
Vancouver Island. Following completion of financial arrangements, Brunswick Mining 
‘d Smelting Corporation Limited at Bathurst in mid-year began to make preparations 
‘place its mine properties in production late in 1963 or early in 1964. Mattagami Lake 
‘nes Limited and Orchan Mines Limited announced their intentions of commencing 
duction of zine concentrates at their Mattagami Lake properties toward the end of 
53. Considerable underground development and surface construction was done by 
se three companies in 1962. Western Mines Limited completed some below surface 
)loration and development on its Buttle Lake base-metal property. Also of importance 
(ead and zine mining in Canada was the commencement in February 1962 of a 438-mile 
-aadian National Railways line from Grimshaw, Alta., to Hay River on the south shore 
‘Great Slave Lake in the Northwest Territories. A branch line from this line will serve 
| important lead-zine deposits at Pine Point on Great Slave Lake. Construction was 
trted on a 200-ton-a-day electrolytic zine reduction plant at Valleyfield, Que., which 
y. treat concentrates from some Ontario and Quebec mines. 

i 

_ Silver.—Although production of silver in substantial amounts started at two mines 
n:962 and several producers completed their first full year of operation, Canada’s silver 
duction at 29,955,465 oz.t. was somewhat below the 1961 output of 31,381,977 oz.t. 
"» decline was largely attributable to a drop in British Columbia lead production, with 
ch silver is produced as a by-product. However, silver prices in world markets during 
2 reflected increasing demands for available silver and the Canadian price reached 
‘“tighest level in 43 years on Oct. 19 at $1.3175 per oz.t. At the beginning of the year 
h price was $1.1012; at the year-end it was $1.3037. Thus, although production was 
xr in 1962 its value amounted to $34,897,604 compared with the value of the 1961 
Tluction at $29,580,651. 
Lead-zine and silver-lead-zinc ores, which are mostly mined in British Columbia, 
by far the most important of the various sources of silver in Canada, accounting 
Dally for about 58 p.c. of the total output. Other major sources, from which about 
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25 p.c. of the production is derived, are copper, copper-nickel and copper-zine ore| 
especially those mined in Ontario and Quebec. The silver-cobalt ores mined near Coba 
and Gowganda in northern Ontario account for about 15 p.c. of the output and smé 
amounts are derived from lode- and placer-gold ores. 

Canada’s principal producer of refined silver is The Consolidated Mining and Smeltir 
Company of Canada Limited which recovers silver from silver-lead-zine ores treated 
Trail, B.C. Other producers were Canadian Copper Refiners Limited at Montreal Has 
Que. (from blister copper), The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
Copper Cliff, Ont. (from blister copper), Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Limited | 
Timmins, Ont. (from gold precipitates), the Royal Canadian Mint at Ottawa (from go 
bullion), and Cobalt Refinery Limited at Cobalt, Ont. (from silver concentrates). T) 
last company was formed in mid-1962 to operate a refinery which was erected in 1949 b 
had never produced on a permanent basis. 

United Keno Hill Mines Limited is Canada’s largest mine producer of primar 
product silver. During the year ended on Sept. 30, 1962, this company produc’ 
7,000,837 oz.t. from its three mines in the Mayo district of Yukon Territory. Oth 
leading primary producers in 1962 were: Glen Lake Silver Mines Limited which commence) 
operations in mid-1962; Agnico Mines Limited; Langis Silver and Cobalt Mining Compa 
Limited; McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Limited; and Siscoe Metals of Ontario Limite 
all in the Cobalt and Gowganda areas of Ontario. Mastodon-Highland Bell Mir) 
Limited in British Columbia is also a leading producer. | 


Platinum Metals.—Production of platinum metals—including platinum, iridiu, 
rhodium, ruthenium and palladium—amounted to 453,526 0z.t. valued at $28,085,5) 
in 1962, compared with a 1961 production of 418,278 oz.t. valued at $24,534,349. The 
metals are derived as by-products of the treatment of nickel-copper ores and the ent! 
output, except for an occasional ounce of placer production from British Columbia or t? 
Yukon, comes from the International Nickel and Falconbridge mines in the Sudbuy 
district of Ontario. The precious metal content of bulk nickel-copper concentra’ 
smelted by International Nickel at Copper Cliff, consisting chiefly of platinum, has bet 
estimated at $3 a ton. The Thompson nickel project in northern Manitoba and t? 
two new nickel-copper mines in Quebec and Ontario (see p. 522) are potential produce: 
of platinum metals. 

Canada, the Republic of South Africa and the Soviet Union supply the bulk of wol 
output of platinum metals which, in 1961, amounted to 1,190,000 oz.t. Of that amovi 
Canada contributed 418,278 oz.t., South Africa an estimated 357,000 oz.t. and the Sov. 


Union an estimated 350,000 oz.t. . 


The use of platinum metals in industry is becoming more diverse as research progress. 
Palladium-silver alloys are now being used as membranes in diffusion cells in hydro} 
purification; members of the platinum group are being increasingly used in fuel cells durig 
research; platinum metals, either as catalysts or as electrode materials, are being consider! 
for many auto smog control units; and the lesser known platinum metals—rhodiu, 
ruthenium and osmium—show increasing desirability as polymerization and hydroge!- 
tion catalysts. 


Cobalt.—Cobalt is derived as a by-product from the smelting and refining of 
nickel-copper ores of Sudbury, Ont., and Lynn Lake, Man., and from the nickel ores! 
Thompson, Man. International Nickel recovers cobalt from its refinery operations)! 
Port Colborne, Ont., and Clydach, Wales, based on its Sudbury and Thompson ol 
Falconbridge Nickel recovers cobalt in the refining of its Sudbury nickel-copper matte! 
its refinery at Kristiansand, Norway. Sherritt Gordon produces refined cobalt pow'r 
and briquettes, and cobalt metal strip, in its refinery at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta., usi 
nickel concentrates shipped from its mine at Lynn Lake in northern Manitoba. In 19; 
Canadian cobalt production amounted to 3,441,746 lb. valued at $6,382,502, compa ! 
with 3,182,897 lb. valued at $4,751,543 in 1961. | 
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Columbium.—St. Lawrence Columbium and Metals Corporation, the only Canadian 
producer of columbium concentrates, in 1962 shipped pyrochlore concentrates containing 
967,000 lb. of columbium pentoxide from its mine and mill at Oka, Que., about 30 miles 
west of Montreal. Two other companies have carried out extensive research and explor- 
ation programs in the same area. Geo-Met Reactors Limited produced ferrocolumbium 
and a pyrochlore steel additive at its Ottawa, Ont., plant for domestic consumption and 
for export. 


Molybdenum.—Molybdenite Corporation of Canada Limited was the principal 
Canadian producer of molybdenite in 1962 and the only producer of molybdic oxide; its 
Mine and plant are at La Corne, Que. Pax International Mines Limited shipped trial 
lots of molybdenite from a property near Matachewan, Ont. In 1962, Canadian shipments 
of molybdenum contained in molybdenite amounted to 797,452 lb. valued at $1,228,672. 
Preissac Molybdenite Mines Limited and Anglo-American Molybdenite Mining Corporation 
continued exploration and development work in the Lake Preissac area of Quebec. Gaspé 
Copper Mines, Limited successfully completed a pilot-plant study of the feasibility of 

_Tecovering molybdenite as a by-product of its copper milling operations and will begin 
recovering molybdenite in 1963. 


Titanium.—Ilmenite, an iron-titanium oxide, is mined in the Allard Lake and St. 
Urbain areas of Quebec; ilmenite from St. Urbain is sold as heavy aggregate and most of 
the ilmenite from Allard Lake is melted at Sorel, Que., in electric furnaces by Quebec Iron 
and Titanium Corporation to produce a high titania slag and pig iron. The slag is used 

by pigment producers in the manufacture of titanium-base pigments. Exports go mainly 
to the United States, Britain and Japan. 


Domestic consumers of. titania slag are Canadian Titanium Pigments Limited at 
Varennes, Que., and British Titan Products (Canada) Limited at Tracy, Que. The plant 
at Varennes has a capacity of 50,000,000 lb. of titanium dioxide pigment a year; the plant 
at Tracy, completed late in 1962, has a capacity of 44,000,000 Ib. a year. Atlas Titanium 
Limited produced ferrotitanium from scrap metal at Welland, Ont., and Geo-Met Reactors 
Limited made trial lots of low-carbon ferrotitanium using titania slag from Sorel. 


Selenium and Tellurium.—These metals are recovered from the anode muds 
produced by the refining of blister copper in the plants of Canadian Copper Refiners 
Limited at Montreal East, Que., and International Nickel at Copper Cliff, Ont. The 
‘principal use of selenium is in the manufacture of dry-plate rectifiers for electronic use; 
‘small quantities are used in the manufacture of glass, rubber and pigments. Tellurium is 
finding increasing use in the electronics fields for the manufacture of modules for the direct 
‘Sonversion of heat into electricity and the conversion of electric energy in a heat-sink 
for refrigeration purposes; small quantities are used in stainless steel castings, synthetic 
cubber and glass manufacture. Selenium production in 1962 totalled 506,015 Ib. valued 
pat $2,799,929, an increase of 75,403 Ib. and $951 over 1961 output; tellurium production 
‘2 1962 was 61,211 Ib. valued at $367,466, compared with 77,609 lb. valued at $376,404 
n 1961. 


__ Magnesium.—Production of magnesium metal in Canada was estimated at 8,235 
(ons in 1962 compared with 7,635 in 1961. Dominion Magnesium Limited is the only 
»roducer and most of the output is exported. Dolomite of exceptional purity is quarried 
snd reduced to metal by the ferrosilicon method at Haley, Ont. Plant expansion from 
000 to 10,000 tons annual capacity was completed in 1962. The company is also the 
nly Canadian source for the metals calcium, thorium, strontium and zirconium. 

_ Aluminum.—Canada is second, after the United States, in Free World aluminum 
‘roduction and has an annual capacity at six smelters of 872,000 tons. There are two com- 
anies operating. Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited has smelters at Arvida, Isle 
faligne, Shawinigan and Beauharnois in Quebec and at Kitimat in British Columbia. 
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Canadian British Aluminium Company Limited operates a 90,000-ton smelter at Baie 
Comeau, Que., the capacity of which is to be expanded to 135,000 tons by 1965. As all 
bauxite or alumina for use by the aluminum smelters is imported, mainly from the Caribbean | 
area, metal production is classed in official statistical data with manufactures and not with 
smelter production of metals from ores of domestic origin. Production of primary | 
aluminum in 1962 was estimated at 690,000 tons compared with 663,000 tons in 1961; of 
the latter, 487,000 tons were exported and domestic consumption amounted to 127,000 
tons. 


Subsection 2.—Industrial Minerals 


The value of Canada’s production of industrial minerals in 1962 increased by 4.4 p.¢. 
to $558,181,000 compared with 1961, establishing a new record for the fourth successive 
year. This segment of the mining industry, which accounts for 20 p.c. of the nation’s . 
mineral production, includes the many non-metallic minerals and structural materials 
listed in Table 5, p. 559. The most important recent developments taking place among 
them are discussed below. 

Asbestos.—Canada is the world’s leading asbestos-producing nation and the major | 
supplier of this mineral to the Free World market. During 1962 shipments of asbestos | 
fibre from producing mines amounted to 1,223,509 tons valued at $132,061,000, a record | 


high output which made up approximately 45 p.c. of world production. 


Chrysotile, the most widely used variety of asbestos, occurs in several places in 
Newfoundland, Quebec, Ontario, British Columbia and Yukon Territory but the main) 
centre of the industry is in the Eastern Townships of Quebec where 12 mines account for’ 
more than 90 p.c. of the nation’s production. ‘Two mines are in production in other parts. 
of Canada—one in northern Ontario and one in northern British Columbia—and a large 
deposit at Baie Verte in Newfoundland is being developed, scheduled for production in| 
mid-1963. Canadian Johns-Manville Company, Limited will operate the property and 
is constructing a 5,000-ton-per-day mill. 

Exploration and engineering studies of an asbestos deposit in Ungava are under way.) 
Early in 1962, Murray Mining Corporation announced that an asbestos orebody, 3,600, 
feet in length and ranging in width from 150 feet to 200 feet, had been delineated at Asbestos: 
Hill, 40 miles southeast of Deception Bay off Hudson Strait. The main ore zone was) 
reported to have a reserve of at least 15,230,000 tons containing 11.3 p.c. of recoverable. 
fibre and the west-end ore zone a reserve of 2,480,000 tons. The fibre from this deposit: 
is semi-harsh and fast-filtering and consequently should find application in the asbestos- 
cement industry. In May, Asbestos Corporation acquired an option on the property) 
and began detailed engineering and feasibility studies. Development will require not 
only mining and milling plants but also power-generating facilities, a townsite, a trans- 
portation route to the coast and dock facilities for ocean transport. | 

Another development of interest to the industry during 1962 was the acquisition by 
the Eternit group of a 10-p.c. interest in Asbestos Corporation. This group embraces 
asbestos manufacturing firms in Europe. | 


Cement.—It is significant to note that Portland cement production in Canada now 
ranks ninth in the entire mineral industry in value of output. Production in 1962 reached 
an all-time high at an estimated 6,786,000 tons valued at $118,864,000. The many majo} 
engineering projects that have been constructed in recent years throughout the country 
have contributed to the growth of this industry. At the same time, concrete and concrete 
products have become leading building materials in contemporary construction, with precas! 
and prestressed structural shapes replacing structural steel on an increasing scale. Tc 
serve the construction industry in the Montreal area, Francon Limited has entered thé 
field of precast and prestressed concrete products with a modern plant at St. Michel 
which contains the Continent’s largest tension beds for prestressed beams and girders. | 
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The first all-lightweight concrete multi-storey building in Canada, the National 
Trust Office, was completed in Toronto in 1962. More than 13,000 cu. yards of lightweight 
concrete, with a specified 28-day compressive strength of 4,000 psi. and a unit weight of 
115 lb. per cu. foot, were cast in the 22-storey concrete frame. In addition, about 75,000 
lightweight blocks were used in masonry. Precast concrete curtain walls with exposed 
aggregate finish emphasize a modern trend in architectural application. 


Potash.—Nineteen years after potash salts were discovered at depth in Western 
Canada, this important natural resource was brought into successful production. Bulk 
concentrates of muriate of potash began moving to the market from the Esterhazy, Sask., 
plant of International Minerals and Chemical Corporation (Canada) Limited on Sept. 1, 
1962. The project reached full production a few months later. With a capacity of 
1,200,000 tons K,0 equivalent per annum, Esterhazy is the largest capacity potash unit 
in North America if not in the world. The mine shaft, 18 feet in diameter, was bottomed 
at 3,380 feet to provide access to the potash horizon at about 3,150 feet. Using the room- 
and-pillar method, potash is excavated by electrically operated, continuous-mining machines 
with twin cutting heads operating in a vertical plane and cutting a 73-foot by 13-foot oval 
opening. 

The Potash Company of America Ltd. completed a 16-foot concrete-lined shaft at 

Patience Lake near Saskatoon in 1958 and limited production was sustained for a ten- 
month period in 1958-59. However, technical difficulties in maintaining a dry shaft 
caused the mine to cease operation for extensive repairs. The company plans to resume 
production at an annual rate of 350,000 tons K,O equivalent during 1963. 


The emphasis being placed on Canadian potash is demonstrated by the fact that, at 
the end of 1962, 15 companies had under their control more than 2,000,000 acres underlain 
_by potash and had invested an estimated $100,000,000 in Saskatchewan. World demand 
for potash is increasing by more than 500,000 tons K,O equivalent per annum. Since, 
| depending on the grade, several times this amount of ore is needed, a new mine each year 
isrequired to satisfy this demand. By the end of 1963 the Canadian potash industry should 
be in a position to supply 15 p.c. of the world market and will contribute $40,000,000 
‘annually to the country’s mineral economy. Almost all the output will be exported, 
mainly to the United States but also to overseas markets, particularly to Asia. 


| Sulphur.—The large-scale development of natural gas resources of western Alberta 
and northwestern British Columbia has brought about a dramatic change in Canada’s 
‘sulphur position. A few years ago, this country was entirely dependent upon foreign 
elemental sulphur to supplement the sulphur dioxide and sulphuric acid recovered from 
‘smelter gases and from the roasting of pyrite; today, it stands as a major source of that 
‘product. As a direct result of the expanded demand for western natural gas, the 1962 
‘production of refined elemental sulphur was 668,000 tons, almost double the 1961 output, 
having a value of nearly $9,000,000. 

Canada ranks second to the United States among the elemental sulphur producers 
of the world and is capable of supplying 15 p.c. of the present world market. As a conse- 
quence, the Canadian industry is becoming a dominant factor in global markets. In 1962 
shipments entered the northern United States and bulk cargoes moved from West Coast 
(ports to the Republic of South Africa, Formosa, Australia and Britain. 

f 

| Gypsum.—Although gypsum is mined in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia, 83.0 p.c. of the Canadian output comes 
from Nova Scotian mines and much of it is exported to the United States in crude form. 
Total shipments in 1962 amounted to over 5,000,000 tons valued at $9,033,000. The 
quantity increase over 1961 was 5 p.c., accounted for by increased demand in the United 
States. The year was an active one for the industry. Of particular note was the 
commencement of shipments by the Flintkote Company of Canada Limited from its 
deposit in the Flat Bay area of Newfoundland where gypsum reserves are estimated to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
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| 
be 200,000,000 tons. The provision of deepwater shipping facilities and an aerial trans- | 
portation system made it possible to ship the crude product to the parent company’s 
board plants in eastern United States and to the company-operated board plant at | 
Humbermouth, Nfld. In September, Bestwall Gypsum Company began shipping from 
the River Denys deposit on Cape Breton Island to company plants in eastern United 
States. Storage and shipping facilities were installed at Point Tupper on the Strait of 


Canso. 


Salt.—Shipments by the salt industry in 1962 reached an all-time high, exceeding | 
3,600,000 tons with a value of over $23,000,000. Approximately one half of the Canadian 
production is rock salt mined at Pugwash in Nova Scotia and at Ojibway and Goderich in | 
Ontario, mainly for use on roads and in chemical plants. Although the Canadian salt 
industry is facing growing competition from United States producers, it exports about one | 
third of its production. 


Silica.—A major development in the silica industry during 1962 was the $1,000,000 
expansion of the Canadian Silica Corporation plant at St. Canut, Que. Capacity was 
increased threefold to 300,000 tons annually and wet-processing stages were added. The 
company is quarrying a sandstone from the Potsdam formation and processing it into sand | 
products for industry. A premium-quality sand is finding ready acceptance in the manu- | 
facture of flint-glass containers and glass sand is processed for the manufacture of coloured | 
containers and sheet glass. The main market for high-quality silica sand is in the Montreal | 
and Trois Riviéres area where it is used by the glass industry and also in the manufacture of 
silicon carbide. Until recently, most of the requirements were imported from the United | 
States. 


Subsection 3.—Petroleum and Natural Gas : 

One of the best ways of measuring a resource industry’s progress is to examine its | 
production trend. On this basis, it may be said that the oil and natural gas industries had | 
a successful year in 1962 and, further, circumstances at the year-end were such as to foretell | 
a good year for 1963. Crude oil production averaged 668,000 bbl. daily during 1962. 
In addition, output of liquid hydrocarbons from natural gas was also at record levels and | 
added an average of 66,000 bbl. daily to bring total production of all liquid hydrocarbons’ 
(crude oil, condensate, natural gasoline, butane and propane) to 734,000 bbl. daily. The, 
rates of production at the year-end and during the early months of 1963 were at record, 
highs, and by February output had exceeded the national oil policy goal of 800,000 bbl. 
daily of all liquid hydrocarbons, as set for the end of 1963. 

All western provinces except Manitoba shared in the increased production. Manitoba’s | 
output since 1957 has been declining steadily and the absence of new oil discoveries | 
indicates a continuation of this trend. Exploration and development of British Columbia 
oil resources continued at a high level as a result of the completion of a new oil pipeline, 
in 1962. This new line permits oil from northeastern British Columbia to be delivered, 
to the Trans Mountain pipeline at Kamloops which in turn serves refineries near Vancouver, 
and in the State of Washington. A further inducement to exploratory industry activity m) 
British Columbia arises from the fact that considerable land remains to be tested for oil 
and gas resources. In Alberta production increased by 4 p.c. and established an annual, 
record. Saskatchewan output rose by 15 p.c. | 

Production of natural gas liquids is adding significant quantities to the over-all pro- 
duction of liquid hydrocarbons. Production in 1962 was as follows: Alberta 21,700,000 
bbl., British Columbia 1,400,000 bbl. and Saskatchewan 1,100,000 bbl. Natural gas 
production reached a record level in 1962, 46 p.c. greater than 1961. The newly acquired 
export market in the United States, served by the Alberta-to-California pipeline completed 
in December 1961, and increased domestic demand gave the gas industry its best year in 
both export and domestic markets. 
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The number of wells drilled annually in Western Canada in each of the past five years 
as been fairly constant, ranging from 2,450 to 2,650. In 1962, the number completed 
excluding service wells) was 2,460, about the same as in 1961. A sharp increase in drilling 
o British Columbia counterbalanced declines in the other western provinces and the 
erritories. The generally greater depth of wells brought about a small increase in the 
otal footage; nearly 13,600,000 feet were drilled compared with 13,470,000 feet in 1961. 
“here was a notable increase in the proportion of exploratory drilling in 1962; of the total 
lrilled footage, 36 p.c. was exploratory, compared with 29 p.c. in 1961 and 31 p.c. in 1960, 
iartly accounting for the significantly greater number of dry holes, of which there were 
79. Gas well completions totalled 344 and there were 1,237 new oil wells. 


The decline in geophysical activity, in terms of crew-months, which had been evident 
ince 1952, was arrested. A month-by-month comparison of 1961 and 1962 shows geophys- 
sal work approximately the same for both years. In Alberta, where seismic survey crews 
vere more active in 1962 than in the previous year, much ground was being resurveyed. 
il companies realized that small- and medium-sized oil pools could have been overlooked 
y earlier surveys because of less advanced methods of field work and interpretation and 
Iso because of a preoccupation with finding large reef fields. 


| Alberta.—In 1962, the total footage drilled in the search for and development of 
etroleum and natural gas reserves amounted to 9,100,000 feet, a decrease of more than 
00,000 feet compared with 1961. Despite this total decrease, exploratory drilling 
iereased by 200,000 feet to nearly 3,200,000 feet. Development of known pools and 
elds decreased very sharply as a consequence of a lack of large new fields. No major 
elds have been found since the Swan Hills discoveries of 1957, and the fields of that 
»gion are now almost fully developed. The 684 oil wells completed in 1962 represent a 
ecrease of 100 wells from the preceding year. Gas-well completions decreased sharply 
wr the first time in several years, with 272 gas wells drilled. The net result of 1962 
villing was to increase the province’s total of new oil wells capable of production from 
),529 to 10,796, and gas wells from 1,088 to 1,240. These figures take into account 
oandonments and some conversions to service wells. 


Although oil and gas finds in 1962 did not indicate the discovery of any major fields, 
iveral appear likely to lead to the development of some medium-sized fields. The most 
\teresting exploratory activities took place late in the year at Snipe Lake, 35 miles south- 
‘est of Lesser Slave Lake. An oil discovery in reef formation led to an important land 
ay involving several large oil companies. Although several subsequent wells found oil 
id much ground remains to be tested, the field does not appear to be in the size category 

such fields as Swan Hills. High prices were paid for land in the Edson region, 125 
‘iles west of Edmonton, following discovery of significant amounts of gas in Mississippian 
rata and of oil in the Cardium formation. In March 1962, a very productive oil well was 
villed at Loon Lake near the Red Earth oil field, 80 miles north of Lesser Slave Lake. 
|i Panther River, 70 miles northwest of Calgary, large reserves of sulphur were indicated 
a gas well which had a high content of hydrogen sulphide in its output. A good natural 
is discovery was made 13 miles to the southwest of this sulphur well. In the more settled 
gions in the southern half of Alberta, various small- and medium-sized oil and gas 
Scoveries were made, one of the more notable locales being at Sylvan Lake near Red 
eer, where both oil and gas were found in several geological horizons in a series of wells. 


kel major step toward the eventual large-scale production of crude oil from the 
hhabasca oil sands was taken in 1962 when the Alberta Oil and Gas Conservation Board 
‘ve approval to a project which is to extract crude oil from the sands at a rate of 31,500 
iL. aday. This will be the first commercial extraction of oil from the sands, and actual 
duction of marketable crude is scheduled for the end of 1966. Although this is only 
‘moderate-sized project, two applications for large projects are before the Board, each 
‘which calls for the extraction of 100,000 bbl. daily from the oil sands. 
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British Columbia.—A very substantial increase in the amount of drilling in Britis] 
Columbia in 1962 brought the total for the year to nearly 2,000,000 feet. The 1961 total 
an all-time record at that time, was slightly more than 1,000,000 feet. Drilling in 196) 
was divided almost equally between exploration and development. The province had 
high success ratio in drilling, with 159 new oil wells and 62 gas wells compared with 9. 
dry holes. The large number of oil wells was mostly the result of intense developmen 
of the Boundary Lake field, where the number of oil wells capable of production wa 
increased from 130 at the end of 1961 to 250 in December 1962. Considerable developmen 
was also carried out in several smaller fields, especially Milligan Creek, Peejay, Wildmin 
and Blueberry. In exploration, the most important results of the drilling were severe 
large gas discoveries. Near Fort Nelson, the Slave Point formation yielded two particu 
larly good gas producers known as the Yoyo and Junior wells. Nearer to Fort St. Johr 
the Pink Mountain and Moberly Lake gas discoveries, producing from Mississippian ani 
Triassic formations, respectively, were among the more noteworthy results of exploratio) 
work. 


Saskatchewan.—Drilling in Saskatchewan has been declining since 1957, except fo 
a brief upturn in 1961. In 1962, 580 wells (excluding service wells) were completed com 
pared with 643 in 1961. However, a renewal of exploration interest in the province wa) 
reflected in a slight increase in footage drilled—which amounted to 2,350,000 feet—and | 
considerable increase in the number of deep exploratory holes. Several recent deep o 
discoveries in the Williston basin in Montana and North Dakota have resulted in ney 
attempts to find oil in lower Paleozoic rocks in the portion of the basin underlying south 
eastern Saskatchewan. The most important oil discovery in the province was probabl 
one made near the Willmar field, 12 miles northeast of the Steelman field. The well wa 
followed up with nearly a dozen wells in the same pool. The most active area in terms ¢ 
development was once again the Dodsland field in the Coleville-Smiley region, althoug| 
drilling there has decreased since 1961. 


Manitoba.—Twenty-one wells were drilled in Manitoba in 1962 compared with 2) 
in 1961. A measure of the decline of oil exploration and development is obtained by cor 
paring these figures with the peak period 1954-57 when more than 200 wells were drille 
annually. Well footage in 1962 totalled 57,393 feet of which 40 p.c. was of an explorator 
nature. Two oil discoveries were made in the southeastern corner of the province. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—The eight wells completed in the territorie! 
all exploratory, aggregated 54,000 feet, about three quarters of the 1961 footage. N 
important discoveries were announced. Three deep wells were being drilled in Yuko 
Territory in early 1963. The well-known Melville Island dry well was abandoned earl 
in 1962 at a depth of 12,543 feet. Despite this failure, oil-company interest in the Arcti 
islands has remained strong, especially since mapping has revealed outcrops of oil-saturate 
sands on northwestern Melville Island, a discovery which removes doubt as to whethe 
oil-forming conditions existed during the geological history of the region. 


Eastern Canada.—In Ontario, more deep-well exploration and less shallow-well fiel 
development resulted in an increase in footage drilled, despite a pronounced decrease in th, 
number of wells drilled; a total footage of 360,629 er and 205 wells (excluding servic 
wells) in 1962 compared with 344,816 and 253 eile in the preceding year. Explorator 
drilling comprised 46 p.c. of the footage. Since the discovery of the Gobles field in Cambria, 
strata in 1960, greater emphasis has been placed on testing the lowest Paleozoic formation! 
In the field development sector, a pilot waterflood project was started in the province 
most productive oil field, the Rodney field. 

In Quebec, activity declined in the region around the Pointe du Lac gas field where | 
large number of shallow wells had been drilled in 1961. However, a deep hole of propose 
depth of 4,500 feet was started late in 1962, and at about the same time a hole of simile 
anticipated depth was started on Anticosti Island. Two deep diamond drill holes, both dry 


| 


a 
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ere put down in search of oil on the Gaspe peninsula. In New Brunswick, equipment was 


rdered in preparation for a waterflood scheme in the small and aging Stoney Creek oil and 
as field. 


Petroleum Refining and Marketing.—Two new refineries were being built at the 
lose of 1962; one near Toronto, Ont., will have a capacity of 30,000 bbl. daily and one near 
Jartmouth, N.S., will have a capacity of 13,500 bbl. daily. Also, three refineries were 
1odified during the year to increase total capacity by 17,900 bbl. daily. The BP Refinery 
anada Ltd. plant at Montreal, Que., was enlarged to 30,000 bbl. daily, an increase of 
,000 bbl.; the Regent Refining Limited plant at Port Credit, west of Toronto, increased 
s capacity by 9,000 bbl. to 35,000 bbl. daily; and the British American Oil Company 
imited in Edmonton, Alta., added a unit to increase capacity from 7,700 to 12,600 bbl. 


aily. The rate of growth of the petroleum refining industry from 1942 to 1962 is indicated 
1 Table 1. 


—Petroleum Refining Throughput Capacity, by Region, as at Dec. 31, 1942, 1952 and 1962 


Region 1942 1952 1962 
| bbl. bbl. bbl. 
per day Dies per day Bao- per day Pees 
mantic Provinces.............-.... 34,250 14.7 22,300 4.9 106,300 10.9 
Ne 0: oko Oo on rh 67,000 28.7 164,000 35.8 301,000 30.7 
RE Pa ole Shara oso:4nk ad are jocerdro 68, 000 29.1 104,500 22.8 269, 820 27.5 
vairie Provinces and Northwest 
WMEIMUDOTIOS 0. lOc es dec ee ec be 39, 865 17d 139, 250 30.4 205, 240 21.0 
‘itish Coin eee oo 24,500 10.4 28, 350 6.1 97,300 9.9 
t MORHREA Soe 8. 233,615 100.0 458, 400 100.0 979,660 100.0 


Consumption of Canadian crude oil by domestic refineries in 1962 averaged 464,000 
1. daily, an increase of 9 p.c. over 1961. Foreign oil received by plants in Canada 
veraged 370,000 bbl. daily, bringing total crude oil received by refineries in Canada to an 
verage of 834,000 bbl. daily for the year. Domestic oil thus accounted for almost 56 pc: 
_all crude received in 1962 compared with 54 p.c. in 1961. Refineries in the United 
ates, Canada’s only market for crude oil and petroleum products, received an average 
235,000 bbl. of crude oil daily from Canada, an increase of 30 p.c. over 1961. Refineries 
the United States Puget Sound region, served by the Trans Mountain pipeline, received 
_ average of 125,000 bbl. daily in 1962 and exports via the Interprovincial pipeline to 
e Great Lakes region averaged 110,000 bbl. daily. In this region, 40,000 bbl. a day 
‘nt to plants near Lake Erie and the remainder of 70,000 bbl. a day went to plants west 
‘Lake Erie but east of the Rocky Mountains. Imported oil continued to come chiefly 


-m Venezuela and Middle East countries. Table 2 gives the regional demand for domestic 
id foreign crudes. 


| 
} 


2.—Domestic and Foreign Crude Oil Received at Canadian Refineries, 
| by Region, 1951, 1961 and 1962 


1951 1961 1962 
Region 
| Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign 
i bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
per day per day per day per day per day per day 
‘bee and Maritimes.............. - 161,794 — 358,723 — 368,720 
ee eS OT! RES 37,959 43’ 680 220, 578 7,000 229 , 268 1,356 
trie Provinces and Northwest 
[2° CISC A ee re 91,317 248 140,170 _— 160,710 _— 
MemeColumbia.............000-- — 22,058 66,439 — 74,360 —_ 
HOPE IS ee 129,276 227,780 427,187 365,723 464, 338 370,076 
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Natural Gas Processing and Marketing.—During the past decade, Canadiar 
reserves of natural gas have become sufficient to supply not only an expanded Canadiai 
market but also several areas in the United States. Much of the gas for these market) 
requires processing to remove constituents, such as sulphur, which add further to the minera 
output of Canada. Propane, butane and other liquid hydrocarbons valuable to the petro 
leum refining and petrochemical industries are also recovered. The extent to which thi 
natural gas processing industry has developed is apparent from a comparison of gas plan) 
capacities. In 1952 there were five plants having a combined raw-gas treating capacit; 
of 380,000 Mef. daily. By 1962 there were 66 plants in Alberta, five in Saskatchewar 
two in British Columbia and one in Ontario, a total of 74 plants having a raw-gas capacit; 
of 3,400,000 Mcf. daily. The gas from these plants and from several fields which produc, 
dry gas provided over 750,000,000 Mcef. of gas for all markets in 1962. Exports amounte 
to over 900,000 Mef. daily and domestic sales to 1,125,000 Mef. daily. 


There were small quantities of gas imported into Canada, mostly into southwester. 
| 


Ontario; in 1962 imports were only about 5,500,000 Mcef. | 


Subsection 4.—Coal* 

The small increase in coal production noted in 1960 was, unfortunately for the industry 
short-lived and further decline was experienced in 1961, the industry becoming mor 
and more the victim of competition from other fuels. Closure of high-operating-cot 
mines, although improving the financial situation of the individual companies, increase) 
productivity per man-day, and more and improved coal cleaning and quality control we) 
not sufficient to halt the decline in demand. Production in 1961 was about 8,000,000 tor, 
lower than in 1951 and consumption about 22,500,000 tons lower. Imports were reduce 
to less than half—from 26,000,000 tons to 12,000,000 tons. The one bright spot was th 
increase in exports of western bituminous coking coal to the United States and Japan whic 
resulted in a 1961 export total double that of 1951. Mechanization of production, unde’ 
ground and surface coal preparation, particularly of slack and fine sizes, and efforts { 
control quality through coal sampling and analysis have all been increased to enable tl 
industry to supply higher quality products at reduced costs. On the bases of costs per tc 
and per million Btu some improvement was noted in 1961. ! 


Assistance to the coal industry was given by the federal and provincial governmen 
through continued research programs. The problem of fine coal production receiv( 
attention with research directed toward improved methods of mining, beneficiation al) 
combustion. Technical assistance rendered in the field of quality control through samplir 
and analyses, and studies of the coking properties of coals in relation to their preparati( 
for export markets and their use in prospective steel industries are other means by whit 


assistance is given. . 

Financially, the Federal Government continued assistance to the coal industry throu 
the Dominion Coal Board (see p. 549) with aid in the acquisition of new equipment a] 
subventions on coal transportation. More than 32 p.c. of the coal production was mov! 
with the aid of subvention payments, the total tonnage to which this applied, 3,300,00 
being 11.6 p.c. more than in 1960. The value of this assistance, which in 1960 amount) 
to $16,344,196, rose in 1961 to $17,854,456. The Federal Government also made paymer| 
in 1961 totalling about $1,570,000 under the Atlantic Provinces Power Development A 
1958, which indirectly aids the marketing of coal. 


Production and Value.—Production of coal in Canada in 1961 decreased 5.6 P 
to 10,400,000 tons, only about 54 p.c. of the record production of 19,139,112 tons in 19% 
The average value for all coal was $6.737 per ton or 29.42 cents per million Btu. Tl 
declining production and accompanying mine closures were reflected in the employment 
the mines, where the number of man-days dropped from 2,552,127 in 1960 to 2,291,933 


* This review covers the year 1961, the latest year for which final figures were available at the time of pl’ 
aration; preliminary figures for 1962 are given in Tables 22-25, pp. 572-573. } 
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1961—more than 10 p.c. In Nova Scotia, the major coal-producing province and most 
affected by declining coal markets, the decrease in coal-mine employment was 10.3 p.c. 
from 1,711,150 man-days in 1960 to 1,535,176 man-days in 1961. Employment in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan coal mines dropped 21.4 p.c. and 18.4 p.c., respectively, but in British 
Columbia it increased by more than 4 p.c. 


The major part (65.7 p.c.) of the coal produced was bituminous, valued at $8.990 per 
ton or 33.46 cents per million Btu at the mine. Subbituminous accounted for 13.1 p.c. 
of production and lignite for 21.2 p.c. The average value of subbituminous coal was $4 
per ton, this being 23.39 cents per million Btu, and the value of lignite was $1.706 per ton 
at 11.53 cents per million Btu. Bituminous coal production decreased 10.4 p.c. and 
subbituminous 12.8 p.c., but lignite increased 1.9 p.c. as a result of the demand by thermal 
power plants in Saskatchewan. 

The proportion of the output won by stripping methods was more than 38 p.c. The 
output per man-day of coal from Canada’s strip mines was 15.4 tons in 1961 compared with 
3.149 tons from underground mines. This represented an increase of 0.3 tons for strip 
mines and an increase of 0.182 tons for underground mines. The over-all output per man- 


_ day increased from 4.326 to 4.536 tons. 


Consumption, Imports and Exports.—The consumption of coal in Canada 
decreased 7 p.c. in 1961 to about 21,600,000 tons. About 56 p.c. of the coal consumed was 
imported, more than 91 p.c. of it being bituminous coal used mainly in Ontario and Quebec. 


Total imports of coal were about 10 p.c. lower than in 1960. The production of coke used 


more than 5,300,000 tons of coal, of which about 88 p.c. was imported. The sale of coal by 


retail fuel dealers to the commercial and household heating markets decreased more than 


600,000 tons. Use of coal by industrial consumers, including thermal-electric power plants, 


_ decreased slightly to 9,850,000 tons in 1961 compared with 9,890,000 in 1960. Railway 


locomotives are no longer a significant market for coal with only 11,000 tons being used in 


| 1961 compared with the 9,800,000 tons used for this purpose in 1952. 


Exports of Canadian coal in 1961 amounted to 939,360 tons compared with 852,921 
tons in 1960. Most of this went to the United States and Japan for blending in the 


‘manufacture of metallurgical coke. The manufacture of briquettes decreased from 81,182 
tons in 1960 to 67,327 tons in 1961. 


Provincial Activities of the Industry.—Coal is produced in five provinces and a 


large share of the market for the industry is concentrated in Central Canada where there 
1s no coal production. A small amount of coal is also mined in the Yukon Territory. 


Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia, with a coal production of 4,300,758 tons, accounted for 

more than 41 p.c. of the Canadian coal output in 1961. Production was 5.9 p.c. lower 
than in 1960. The coal is high volatile bituminous coking coal mined in the Sydney, 
Cumberland and Pictou areas, and some non-coking bituminous coal in the Ste. Rose, 
Inverness and Port Hood areas on the west coast of Cape Breton Island. The over-all 
value at the mines decreased to $9.700 a ton from $9.842 a ton in 1960, representing about 
36.06 cents per million Btu. The output per man-day was 2.801 tons in 1961 compared 
with 2.671 tons in 1960. 
____All Nova Scotia coal comes from underground mines, most of which are mechanized. 
Coal-washing plants are operated at two of the collieries and prepare about 27 p.c. of the 
orovince’s coal production. Much of the output is used locally for industrial steam-raising, 
Llectrie power production, household and commercial heating and the manufacture of 
netallurgical coke. In 1961 more than 62 p.c. of the production was shipped to other 
2rovinces, mainly Central Canada. Subvention payments were made by the Dominion 
Yoal Board on the movement of 2,323,684 tons. 


| New Brunswick—New Brunswick’s production, of which 82.1 p.c. was strip-mined, 
vas entirely high volatile bituminous coal from the Minto area, with a small amount from 
he Chipman and Coal Creek areas. ‘The production of 887,903 tons in 1961, about 8.5 p.c. 
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of Canada’s output, represented a decrease of about 13.6 p.c. Average output per man-day - 
from strip mines was 5.26 tons and from underground mines 1.79 tons. New Brunswick 
coals had an average value at the mines of $8.477 a ton, amounting to about 35.62 cents 
per million Btu. 

Modern coal-washing plants equipped with Baum-type and feldspar jigs are operated 
at two of the strip-mining operations, thus making it possible to mechanically clean 47 p.c.. 
of the province’s coal output. A large part of the production is used locally for heating, 
electric power generation, and processing; more than 15 p.c. is shipped to Central Canada” 
and about 12 p.c. is exported to the United States. Government subventions aided in the 
moving of 146,201 tons during 1961. | 


Saskatchewan.—Coal produced in this province was entirely lignite, mined by stripping 
in the Bienfait and Estevan areas in the Souris Valley. Production in 1961 amounted to 
2,208,851 tons, a 1.8-p.c. increase over 1960, and represented about 21.2 p.c. of the Canadian 
production. It was valued at the mine at an average of $1.706 per ton, and at 11.53 cents 
per million Btu was the cheapest source of coal in Canada. The Estevan area serves the > 
provincially owned thermal-electric generating stations, which in 1961 used about 32 p.c. 
more lignite than in 1960 and consumed about 43 p.c. of the total output. The average > 
output per man-day was 42.247 tons. Almost 35 p.c. of the 1961 output was shipped to | 
Manitoba and about 4 p.c. to Ontario for industrial, commercial and household use. Sub- 
vention assistance was given on 104,807 tons. | 

The production of briquettes, manufactured from carbonized lignite and used entirely | 
for commercial and household purposes, decreased 7.9 p.c. to 32,132 tons. | 


Alberta.—Several types of coal are available in Alberta, ranging from semi-anthracite | 
mined in the Cascade area, to subbituminous. Coking bituminous coals are present in- 
the Inner Foothills Belt but, owing to market conditions, they are at present mined mainly 
in the Cascade and Crowsnest areas. The coal is used for industrial steam-raising and | 
for commercial and household heating. Increasing quantities of coking coal are exported | 
to the United States and Japan for use in the metallurgical industries. In several areas 
of the foothills, lower rank bituminous non-coking coals are available but production is” 
confined mainly to the Lethbridge area. The other coal areas produce subbituminous | 
coals, used mainly for household and commercial heating and thermal power generation. | 
The three largest producing areas for subbituminous coals are Castor, Drumheller and | 
Sheerness. 

Coal production in Alberta decreased 15.2 p.c. in 1961 to 2,027,826 tons, this being | 
about 19.5 p.c. of the nation’s coal output. Production has been declining sharply since | 
1947 when the Leduc oil field was discovered and with the subsequent expansion of the’ 
natural gas industry. The 1961 production was about 25 p.c. of that of 1947. Subbitu- 
minous coal accounted for about 67 p.c. of the 1961 output and production decreased by 
11.6 p.c. The output of bituminous coal decreased 21.7 p.c. to 666,226 tons. Of the total | 
coal production, 47.9 p.c. was won by stripping, the average output per man-day being 
14.874 tons compared with 4.826 tons for the underground mines. Bituminous coal was | 
valued at $7.115 per ton and 27.47 cents per million Btu at the mine, and the average value) 
of subbituminous coal was $4.210 per ton and 23.39 cents per million Btu. 


Of the provincial production, 1.7 p.c. was shipped to Central Canada, nearly 8 p.¢;, 
(mainly subbituminous) to Manitoba, 11.5 p.c. to Saskatchewan and 15.9 p.c. to British’ 
Columbia. Subvention assistance from the Dominion Coal Board applied on the move- 
ment of 758,011 tons of Alberta and British Columbia coal. | 

The output of briquettes, which are made from the semi-anthracite and low volatile 
bituminous coals of the Cascade area and the medium volatile coals of the Crowsnest area, 
decreased from 45,453 tons in 1960 to 35,195 tons in 1961. 


British Columbia and Yukon Territory—In British Columbia coal was mined in 1961) 
mainly in the Vancouver Island and Crowsnest Pass (Hast Kootenay) districts with a) 
small output from the mines in the Nicola—Princeton and Northern districts. These coals 
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| 
range from high to low volatile bituminous coking coals. Production increased to 964,663 
tons, about 9.3 p.c. of the country’s output, with an average value of $6.690 per ton and 
24.24 cents per million Btu. About 9 p.c. of the output was from strip mines. The average 
‘output per man-day was 28.215 tons for strip mines and 4.678 tons for underground mines. 
| Beneficiation facilities located at Union Bay (Vancouver Island) and Michel (East 
Kootenay) process nearly all of British Columbia’s coal production. Of the 1961 output, 
15 p.c. was shipped to Manitoba, 1.3 p.c. to Ontario, and negligible quantities to Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. Almost 44 p.c. of the output of coking coal from the Crowsnest area 
was exported to southwestern United States and Japan for blending in the manufacture of 
metallurgical coke. 

| In the Yukon Territory, 7,703 tons of coal were taken from a single underground 
mine with an average output per man-day of 3.231 tons. This coal was valued at $14.830 
per ton and 64.76 cents per million Btu. 


Section 2.—Government Aid to the Mineral Industry 


Subsection 1.—Federal Government Aid 


The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.*—The federal Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys came into being on Jan. 20, 1950, in the reorganization 
of the former Department of Mines and Resources. The Department has six branches— 
Surveys and Mapping Branch, Geological Survey of Canada, Mines Branch, Dominion 
Jbservatories, Geographical Branch and, established effective Apr. 1, 1962, the Marine 
Sciences Branch. The Department’s functions include the administration of the Emer- 
gency Gold Mining Assistance Act, the Explosives Act and the Canada Lands Act. 


Surveys and Mapping Branch.—This Branch provides the base maps required for use 
n the development of Canada’s natural resources, is responsible for legal surveys of federal 
ands and provides a national system of levelling and precision surveys for use as geodetic 
sontrol by federal, provincial and private agencies. 


The Geodetic Survey provides the original surveys that form the framework or basic 
‘ontrol for mapping throughout Canada and for engineering and surveying projects 
elated to natural resources development. Survey stations are established at fairly regular 
tervals across Canada and are marked by permanent monuments whose latitudes, 
ongitudes and elevations above mean sea level are determined with a high degree of 
ecuracy. 

' The Topographical Survey provides topographical maps that show all significant 
tatural and artificial features fundamental to the study and economic development of 
oineral and other natural resources. The Field Survey Section is responsible for the field 
urveys that provide ground control for mapping from aerial photographs, and the Air 
urveys Section plots and produces maps from these aerial photographs. The National 
ur Photographic Library indexes, preserves.and distributes prints of all aerial photography 
‘one by or for the Federal Government. 


__ The Legal Surveys and Aeronautical Charts Division makes and records legal surveys 
i federal Crown lands in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the National Parks and 
odian lands and reserves. This Division prepares aeronautical charts and electoral maps 
nd prepares and distributes flight manuals. 


The Map Compilation and Reproduction Division prepares, drafts and reproduces 
laps, charts and plans for lithographic printing in multi-colour. The work includes the 
Teparation and photo-reproduction of air chart bases, the reproduction and printing of 
ir information for aeronautical charts, the preparation and printing of topographic maps 
nd the reproduction and printing of hydrographic charts. 


* Revised, under the direction of the Deputy Minister, in the Editorial and Information Division, Department 
Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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Marine Sciences Branch.—On Apr. 1, 1962, the Department established a Marine 
Sciences Branch to combine hydrographic surveys and research in oceanography, marin¢ 
geology and the geophysical sciences of the seas. The function of the Branch is tc 
carry out hydrographic and other oceanic surveys and to conduct oceanographic researel 
in the nearby oceans, in Canada’s coastal and inland waters, and on the underlying seabed 
for the threefold purpose of assisting navigation, with particular reference to Arctic waters 
of ascertaining the resource potential of the country’s continental shelf; and of under. 
taking the extensive program of oceanographic research required for military and civiliar 
purposes. The resultant information will also greatly assist the commercial fisheries. 


{ 


The Branch comprises the Canadian Hydrographic Service, the Division of Oceano} 
graphic Research and a Ship Division. The Canadian Hydrographic Service is responsibl\ 
for the charting of the coastal and inland navigable waters of Canada, the analyses of tide, 
and tidal current phenomena and the investigation of water-surface elevations of th: 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes waterway. The resultant data are published in the form o 
official navigation charts, volumes of Sailing Directions, Tide Tables and Water Leve) 
Bulletins. 


The Division of Oceanographic Research has charge of the extensive program 0| 
oceanographic research assigned to the Department in 1960 by the Canadian Committe) 
on Oceanography, an interdepartmental body co-ordinating all oceanographic research in 
Canada. The Division is responsible for meeting the increasing federal needs for oceano, 
graphic information in waters of Canadian interest, mainly for defence, transport ani 
resource assessment purposes. ‘This includes an intensive study of oceanography in th 
Arctic and the extension of Canadian studies farther out to sea to examine the special 
problems of the deep ocean. In addition, the Division contributes to internationa 
oceanographic studies in which Canada is involved. Hydrographic and oceanographi, 
activity on the Atlantic Coast and in the Arctic is centred in the recently complete) 
Bedford Institute of Oceanography located on the Atlantic Coast near Halifax, N.S 
The Institute comprises a modern office and laboratory building, equipment and ships 
depot, machine woodworking and electrical shops for minor repairs to the ships and th 
construction of special equipment, and ships’ berthing facilities capable of accommodatin, 
ten ships. A similar centre is planned for 1965 on the Pacific Coast but, meanwhile 
functions on the West Coast are centred in a hydrographic establishment at Victoria, B.C 
The Inland Waters Section works out of Ottawa. ) 


The Ship Division was organized in 1962 to be responsible for the management of thi 
fleet of ships and launches which the Branch uses in its work. The majority of thes 
craft are for hydrographic survey; others are multi-purpose ships which are also employe’ 
on oceanographic research. Replacement of old and obsolete craft is being provided unde 
a long-range shipbuilding program. The most recent addition to the fleet, CSS Hudsor| 
was accepted from the builder in 1963. She is an icebreaker of 4,600 tons displacemen 
with the capability for oceanographic research in any waters of the world, as well as fo 
the latest methods of hydrographic surveying. 


Geological Survey of Canada.—The primary function of the Geological Survey is t 
obtain information on the geology of Canada that will be of assistance in the search fe 
and development of mineral deposits. The results of its activities also provide a basi 
for the appraisal and conservation of Canada’s mineral resources generally (including wate 
supplies), for soil surveys and for the solution of geological problems that frequently aris 
in construction projects. Reports issued by the Geological Survey include: memoirs wit 
fairly complete descriptive accounts of the geology of particular areas, usually accompanie 
by geological maps; bulletins dealing with problems rather than areas; papers issued 4) 
soon as possible after the close of the field season, treating separately of each area an 
summarizing the information acquired; and the Economic Geology Series dealing in” 
comprehensive way with mineral deposits of a particular type. Information circulari 
issued in advance of the more detailed reports, contain data of immediate interest t 
prospectors. Coloured geological maps are issued on various scales from one inch equallin 
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a few hundred feet to one inch equalling eight or more miles, the common standard scales 
being one inch to one mile and one inch to four miles. Preliminary maps showing the 
| geology are issued shortly after the field season ends for those areas where the search for 
metals or minerals is active. Metallogenic maps show the Canada-wide distribution of 
known occurrences of particular metals classified according to type of deposit. 


The Regional Geology Division is responsible for mapping and studying the rocks of 
the eastern and western segments of the Precambrian shield, and the Appalachian and 
‘Cordilleran regions. 


The Economic Geology Division investigates the geology of specific mineral deposits, 
applies and develops geochemical techniques, and maps and studies unconsolidated deposits 
that mantle much of the country and, in several provinces, carries out surveys of ground- 
water resources. 


The Fuels and Stratigraphic Geology Division includes stratigraphic palaeontology, 
‘the geology of fuels (oil, natural gas and coal), subsurface geology, and research on coal. 
Its function is to establish the character, age, thickness and correlation of both exposed 
and concealed sedimentary formations and to map the distribution and structure of these 
formations with the object of determining the economic possibilities of prospective oil, 
gas and coal bearing areas of Canada. 


The Petrological Sciences Division makes mineralogical, petrological, and isotopic 
studies of Canadian mineral deposits and associated rocks. Laboratories provide mineral 
identifications for the public, supply officers of the Survey with mineralogical and geo- 
chronological data, and permit research on the genesis of ores, fuels and rocks. Systematic 
mineral collections are maintained and mineral and rock collections are prepared for use 
by prospectors and educational institutions. 


The Geophysics Division gathers, compiles and interprets geophysical data relating 
to the geology of Canada. Fundamental research is carried out in some phases of geo- 
physical work. 


__ Mines Branch.—Investigations undertaken in Branch laboratories cover a wide range 
of technical projects of importance to the advance of fundamental research ; to the processing 
of ores, industrial minerals and fuels on a commercial scale; and to the theory and practice 
of physical metallurgy. 

_ The Mineral Processing Division is concerned primarily with the development of 
2conomical methods of mineral dressing and with research toward the improvement of 
resent processing techniques. It is equipped to conduct laboratory and pilot-plant 
studies involving a variety of procedures: crushing, grinding, gravity concentration, sink 
ind float (heavy media) separation, magnetic and electrostatic concentration, amalgama- 
Jon, cyanidation, flotation and roasting. 


_ The Extraction Metallurgy Division seeks the development of better hydrometal- 
urgical and pyrometallurgical processes for the treatment of ores and the solution to 
Pecific technical problems in this field. A substantial part of its efforts was devoted 
ecently to ores of uranium, iron and other elements and to corrosion problems encountered 
© certain industrial and governmental projects. The Division accepts samples from 
‘perating mines or those under development. 


| The Mineral Sciences Division applies the principles of chemistry and physics to 
undamental and long-term problems in the field of mineral technology and related aspects 
f metallurgy. It deals with ores, mineral and metal products, inorganic crystalline 
naterials and radioactive substances, and its work ranges from relatively simple routine 
terminations to complex research problems requiring the most modern techniques and 
‘quipment. 

_ The Fuels and Mining Practice Division studies the properties of fossil fuels in Canada 
> determine the most efficient means of utilizing fuel resources. Most of the work on 
dal is directed to investigations on the immediate problems of the industry and to 


gineering studies on the most efficient use of coal in combustion applications with 
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particular reference to thermally generated electric power. Such investigations include 
work on the evaluation of cleaning performance and the beneficiation of coal fines that 
are difficult to market, the uses of coal in the metallurgical industries and the study of 
stress phenomena in mining. Research in petroleum is directed mainly to problems in 
the refining of heavy crudes and high-sulphur bitumens, and to the chemical evaluation 
of oils and bituminous substances for classification and genetic purposes. 

The Physical Metallurgy Division aids the metal industries through the development. 
of new alloys, new manufacturing techniques and new applications and in activities aimed 
toward improving present practices in metal fabrication. It also conducts fundamental 
research on the properties and behaviour of metals. The Division serves the Department 
of National Defence by extensive research and investigative work, concerned broadly with 
the development of defence materials and prototype equipment and with the metallurgical 
problems of that Department. It is also operative in the nuclear metallurgy field. 


Dominion Observatories —The two main units of the Dominion Observatories are the 
Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, Ont., and the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory | 
at Victoria, B.C. Permanent magnetic observatories are maintained at Ottawa and 
Agincourt, Ont., Meanook, Alta., Victoria, B.C., and at Alert, Mould Bay, Resolute’ 
and Baker Lake, N.W.T. Seismic stations for recording earthquakes are operated at 
Alert, Mould Bay and Resolute, N.W.T., Victoria and Penticton, B.C., Banff, Alta., 
Saskatoon, Sask., Ottawa, Ont., Seven Falls and Shawinigan, Que., and Halifax, N.S. 


The Dominion Observatory at Ottawa is responsible for the time service of Canada 
which involves nightly astronomical observations of star positions and radio broadcast. 
services for distributing accurate time to all parts of Canada. Other astronomical activities) 
centred at Ottawa include upper atmospheric studies by means of meteor observations, 
studies of the sun and its effect on earthly conditions and mathematical studies of the 
atmospheres of the sun and stars. The geophysical work, also administered from Ottawa, 
includes the magnetic survey of Canada with emphasis on aids to air and sea navigation, 
as well as field and observatory work of interest to the geophysical prospector. The 
methods of seismology are employed to study important aspects of the earth’s crust in 
Canada and to assist in world-wide investigations of the earth’s interior. Gravity observa- 
tions are carried on throughout Canada with a generally similar purpose, special attention 
being paid to methods of locating mineral deposits. | 

The Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria, B.C., is devoted to fundamental 
research into the physical characteristics of the sun, stars, planets and the material of 
interstellar space. Its 73-inch reflecting telescope is one of the largest in the world and 
through its use many important contributions have been made to astronomical knowledge. 
A new radio telescope at Penticton, B.C., has given the Branch a valuable instrument for 
research in radio astronomy. 


Geographical Branch.—The function of the Branch is to organize and make available 
all the geographical data on Canada that might be of use in promoting the country’ 
economic, commercial and social welfare. The work is of two kinds—the compilation of 
geographical material of national significance, and geographical surveys in the field. Land 
surface conditions, types of vegetation and the structure of towns and cities are typical 
subjects of investigation. The Branch also administers the Canadian Permanent Com; 
mittee on Geographical Names. ; 


Mineral Resources Division—The Division provides a mineral information service 
that is freely used by government departments, mining and allied industries and other: 
interested in mining or its significance in the Canadian economy. A mineral resource 
index inventory is maintained of all known occurrences and of mines, both active and 
potential. The Division makes economic studies of different phases of the mining industry. 
It administers the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act, prepares reports on request 
to aid in the administration of such matters as tax exemptions on new mining properties, 


and prepares reports and briefs on general legislation, taxation and tariff matters connected . 
| i 


I 


| 
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‘with the mineral industry. The Division is widely known for its publications, among 
ithe most valuable of which are the annual reviews of production, marketing and other 
| matters concerning 64 minerals. It issues more detailed economic studies of metals and 
uels of current interest and prepares annual lists of metallurgical works, metal and indus- 
\trial mineral mines, milling plants, coal mines and petroleum refineries. Also published 
vare special monographs on mining laws, taxation and subjects of particular interest to 
‘the mineral industry. 


The Dominion Coal Board.*—The Board was established by the Dominion Coal 
Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 86) which was proclaimed on Oct. 21, 1947. By this Act the 
‘Board was constituted a department of government to advise on all matters relating to 
‘the production, importation, distribution and use of coal in Canada. The Board is also 
charged with the responsibility of administering, in accordance with regulations of the 
Governor in Council, any coal subventions or subsidies voted by Parliament. 


The Board is empowered to undertake research and investigations with respect to:— 
(1) the systems and methods of mining coal; 
(2) the problems and techniques of marketing and distributing coal; 


(8) the physical and chemical characteristics of coal produced in Canada with a view to 
developing new uses therefor; 


(4) the position of coal in relation to other forms of fuel or energy available for use in Canada; 


(5) the cost of production and distribution of coal and the accounting methods adopted or 
used by persons dealing in coal; 


(6) the co-ordination of the activities of government departments relating to coal; and 
(7) such other matters as the Minister may request or as the Board may deem necessary for 
carrying out any of the provisions or purposes of the Act, 
___ Inaddition, the Dominion Coal Board Act provides authority in the event of a national 
uel emergency to ensure that adequate supplies of fuel are made available to meet Canadian 
‘equirements. 

The Act authorizes a Board membership of seven, including the chairman. The 
atter is the Chief Executive Officer, has the status of a Deputy Minister, spends full 
ame on the Board’s business, receives a salary and is in charge of a civil service staff. 
“he other members, men of long experience and expert knowledge of aspects and regions 
the Canadian coal industry, receive per diem payments and travelling expenses while 
ittending Board meetings or while otherwise officially engaged on Board business. 

_ In general, the Board and its staff constitute a central agency through which repre- 
tations on coal matters are made to the Government from any sector of the industry 
¢ the public. Conducting a continuous study of developments and problems within the 
idustry, exchanging information with provincial authorities concerned with coal and with 
ational authorities and agencies in other countries and maintaining the most complete 
es of Canadian coal information in existence, the Board makes recommendations to the 
jovernment and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Mines and Technical 
dtveys. In view of the growing impact of oil and natural gas on the markets for Canadian 
val, the Board and its staff have intensified the study of the relation of the competing 
‘urces of energy and of possible new outlets for the solid fuel. 

_ Since its inception, the Board has worked toward the co-ordination of the activities, 
lating to coal, of various government departments, agencies and other bodies. Its own 
Sponsibilities in research on the mining and utilization of coal have been carried out 
ainly by delegation to the Fuels and Mining Practice Division, Mines Branch, Depart- 
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of coal research and to the dissemination to the industry of technical information resulting 
from research, the Board initiated the now annual Dominion-Provincial Conferences on 
Coal. In the field of coal statistics, the Board has a long-standing co-operative arrange- 
ment with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under which the Bureau collects most of the 
statistical information required by the Board. 


Government purchases of fuel, which constitute an important outlet for coal, claim 
a part of the time of the Board’s staff in an advisory capacity. Advice on fuel matters 
is also continuously available to all government departments and agencies. A senior 
official of the Coal Board is chairman of the Interdepartmental Fuel Committee, which 
advises on the supply, purchase and utilization of fuel for the Department of National 
Defence, and of the Dominion Fuel Committee, which is organized along similar lines as 
an advisory body to other government departments. 


The subvention assistance on the movement of Canadian coals, which the Board 
administers, is authorized from year to year by votes of moneys by Parliament; payments 
are in accordance with Regulations established by Order in Council. This assistance, 
which has been provided in varying degrees for the past 30 years, was designed to further 
the marketing of Canadian coals by equalizing as far as possible the laid-down costs of 
Canadian coals with imported coals. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1962, a total of 
3,274,482 tons of coal was shipped under subvention and $16,781,253 was paid in assistance. 
Costs and conditions of the coal industry being subject to variations, the Board must) 
review from time to time the rates of subvention and the areas where the assistance is 
required. 

Coal subventions of another type, based on the Btu content of coal used in thermal: 
electric power production, were authorized in January 1958 by the provisions of the 
Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act. The Dominion Coal Board was designatec 
as the Government of Canada’s administrative agency for subvention matters in agree: 
ments made with the provinces under this Act. 


As agent to the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, the Board receives appli: 
cations and administers loans under the Coal Production Assistance Act (RSC 1952, ¢. 173: 
as amended by SC 1958, c. 36; SC 1959, c. 39; SC 1960-61, c. 20; and SC 1962-63, c. 18) 
The Board also administers payments under the Canadian Coal Equity Act (RSC 1952 
c. 34), which provides a subsidy on Canadian coal used in the manufacture of coke fo 
metallurgical purposes. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1962, payments under this Act 
totalling $192,927, were made on 389,751 tons of coal. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Aid* | 

Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Government, through its Mines Branch 
provides several valuable services to those interested in prospecting and mining. J 
publishes, for sale at nominal cost, geological reports, geophysical maps and compilation! 
of general data pertaining to specific areas and makes available, from unclassified file: 
various other information to interested parties. It identifies specimens sent in fron 
Newfoundland and Labrador and assays by chemical means those that appear to hav 
some mineral content. If good specimens from a known area warrant further investigation 
a geologist from the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources is available to visi 
the locality and give advice. Prospecting and mining permits are issued by the Departmen) 
and claims are registered. 


Nova Scotia.—Under the provisions of the Mines Act (RSNS 1954, c¢. 179), th 
Government of Nova Scotia may assist a mining company or operator in the sinking ¢ 
shafts, slopes, deeps and winzes and the driving of adits, tunnels, crosscuts, raises al 


* Compiled from material supplied by the respective provincial governments. 
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levels. This assistance may take the form of work performed under contract, the payment 
of bills for materials and labour, or the guarantee of bank loans. Any such work must be 
approved by the Department of Mines. The Government is also authorized to assist the 
mining industry to procure power on the most economical basis and may guarantee the 
Nova Scotia Power Commission against any loss of revenue incurred on account of capital 
‘investments made for that purpose. Mining machinery and equipment to be used in 
searching for or testing and mining minerals may be made available through the Govern- 
nent. Such equipment is under the direct supervision of the Chief Mining Engineer. 

The Government of Nova Scotia is also 


empowered to make any regulations considered 
lecessary for increasing the output of coal. 


Such regulations cover the appropriation, on 
yayment, of unworked coal lands, the operation of coal mines, and loans or guarantees 


or loans. Close co-operation is maintained with the Federal Government in carrying 


vut federal regulations made to secure increased production and economical distribution 
f coal from the mines of the province, 


New Brunswick.—The Mines Branch of the Department of Lands and Mines has 
\ve divisions. The Mineral Lands Division administers the disposition of Crown mineral 
ights including the issuing of prospecting licences, recording of mining claims, issuing of 
aining licences and leases and other matters pertaining thereto. Detailed and index claim 
laps are prepared for distribution. The Mine J nspection and Engineering Division 
dministers the safety regulations governing operations under the Mining Act. All mines 
re regularly inspected, laboratory facilities are maintained and all equipment used in 
umes must be approved by the Division. The Geological Division carries on general and 
etailed geological mapping and investigation. Maps and reports are prepared for distri- 
ution, mineral and rock specimens are examined for prospectors and preliminary exam- 
1ations of mineral prospects are made when requested and circumstances warrant. The 
line Assessment Division is responsible for the collection of mining taxes and royalties 
ad the preparation of statistics on mineral production. The Bathurst Division serves as 
scording office for northeastern New Brunswick. In addition, claim maps as well as 
»pographical, geological and aero-magnetic maps are available for perusal and distribution. 


he staff is prepared to provide information concerning the Mining Act and the use of 
wious types of maps. 


Quebec.—The Mining Act (RSQ 1941, c. 196) authorizes the Department of Natural 
esources of the Province of Quebec to build, maintain and improve roads needed for 
ming development. Such work is done by contract under the supervision of depart- 
ental engineers. The Act gives the Department considerable latitude in this respect. 
ortain major roads have been built to new mining districts and completely paid for; on 
e other hand, if a particular property requires a branch road from an established highway 
© owner may be required to contribute a portion of the cost. To prevent the development 
‘uncontrolled settlements in the vicinity of operating mines, the Department regulates 
© use of land and permits the establishment of well organized communities. 


_ The Department maintains well equipped laboratories for the benefit of prospectors, 
logists, engineers and mine operators. The facilities include equipment for mineralogy, 
tography, ore dressing, and analysis by wet or dry assay, spectrography or X-ray. 
salitative and mineralogical determinations are made free of charge but quantitative 
alyses are charged for according to a tariff schedule. The Mining Act provides free 
pons to be used by prospectors in paying for such analyses. The province has author- 
d the establishment of research laboratories and a, pilot plant to assist mining and 
tallurgical enterprises in the processes and techniques of extracting, transforming and 
lizing ores, 

| Two branches of the Department undertake geological mapping and inspection—one 
Ponsible for reconnaissance (areal) mapping, and the other for detailed mapping in 
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mining districts and inspection of individual deposits or properties. The published reports 
on these investigations are available on request. When weather permits, about 40 crews, 
headed by geologists or mining engineers, work in different regions of the province. In 
five mining areas, offices managed by resident geologists are maintained where geologica! 
information obtained from mining explorations is gathered and compiled and from whicl 
free copies of such documentation may be obtained by the public. Furthermore, fow 
other crews are engaged in hydrogeological surveying, mainly for the purpose of assisting 
municipalities in resolving their water supply problems. - 

Departmental inspectors supervise the observance of all regulations concerning thi 
safety of workmen in operating mines. Three Mobile Mine Rescue Stations are operate 
and a mine rescue training program conducted. | 

Five-week courses for the training of prospectors are conducted by Laval and Montrea 
Universities, and lectures are given at different localities throughout the province. Uni 
versity scholarships are granted each year to deserving undergraduate and postgraduati 
students in mining, geology and metallurgy, thus contributing to the training of qualifies 
engineers for the benefit of the mining industry. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Mines renders a multiplicity of services 0 
direct assistance to the mining industry within the province, as briefly outlined below. | 
1 

Mining Lands Branch.—This Branch handles all matters dealing with the recordin) 

of mining claims, assessment work, ete., and the preparation of title to mining lands 
As a service to the mining public, individual township maps are prepared and kept up t 
date showing lands open for staking and recorded and patented claims therein. Distric 


Mining Recorders maintain offices at strategic locations throughout the province. 


Geological Branch.—A continuing program of geological mapping and investigatio 
is carried out by the geological staff of the Department. Detailed reports and geologic: 
maps of the areas studied are made available to the public. In many of the active ares 
of the province resident geologists are engaged to gather and make available to the publi 
information concerning geological conditions, exploration and development within the, 
respective districts. A geologist specializing in industrial minerals investigates methoc 
of treatment and recovery of such minerals and compiles data on the uses, specification 
and markets for such products. Collection and dissemination of information on groun¢ 
water resources is also a function of the Geological Branch. During the winter month’ 
courses of instruction for prospectors are held in various centres throughout the province, 


Laboratories Branch.—The Provincial Assay Office at Toronto carries out wet analyst 
and assays of metal and rock constituents on a custom fee basis and gives the same servic 
free of charge to holders of valid assay coupons issued for the performance of assessmel 
work on mining claims. The Timiskaming Testing Laboratories situated at Cobalf, i) 
addition to performing fire assays and chemical analyses, operate a bulk sampling plat) 
mainly to assist the producers of the area in the marketing of the cobalt-silver ores. ! 
Cable Testing Laboratory, wherein all hoisting ropes in use at the mines are periodical 
tested, is operated under the supervision of the Inspection Branch. ‘ 


} 


Inspection Branch—The main function of this Branch is the regular examinatic 
of all operating mines, quarries, sand and gravel pits and certain metallurgical works wil 
a view to ensuring proper conditions of health and safety to the men employed. Distr 


offices to serve the local areas are maintained in the major mining centres of the provin¢ 
Mine rescue stations in the principal mining sections are operated under the supervisi 


of the Branch. 
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Exhibitions.—The Department each year presents displays pertaining to mining 
within the province at such exhibitions as the Canadian National at Toronto and at other 
centres from time to time. 


Publications Branch.—All maps and reports of the Department are distributed through 
the agency of the Publications Branch located at the main office of the Department. 


_ Inbrary.—A mining library for the use of the Department and the public is maintained 
within the Department. This library stocks mainly publications and maps issued by 
the federal and provincial governments of Canada as well as numerous periodicals and 
oulletins published in the United States. 


Roads to Resources Program.—An interdepartmental committee was set up in 1955 
to decide on matters of policy and to determine the locations and priorities of proposed 
roads. ‘The Minister of Mines sits on this committee with the Provincial Treasurer and 
the Ministers of Lands and Forests and of Highways. The Department of Highways 
supervises the construction of all access roads. The sum of $1,500,000 a year is made 
available for such projects, provided on a 50-50 basis by the Ontario Government and the 
federal Government. 


Manitoba.—The Mines Branch of the Manitoba Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources offers five main services of assistance to the mining industry: maintenance, by 
‘he Mining Recorder’s offices at Winnipeg and The Pas, of all records essential to the grant- 
ng and retention of titles to every mineral location in Manitoba ; compilation, by the 
seological staff of the Branch, of historical and current information pertinent to mineral 
deeurrences of interest and expansion of this information by a continuing program of 
seological mapping; enforcement of mine safety regulations and, by collaboration with 
ndustry, introduction of new practices such as those concerned with mine ventilation 
ind the training of mine rescue crews which contribute to the health and welfare of mine 
vorkers; and maintenance of a chemical and assay laboratory to assist the prospector 


nd the professional man in the classification of rocks and minerals and the evaluation of 
nineral occurrences. 


r Manitoba also aids the mining industry by the construction of access roads to mining 
stricts. 

! Saskatchewan.—Assistance to the mining industry in Saskatchewan is administered 
y the Mines Branch, Department of Mineral Resources, with its head office at Regina. 
“he Branch is headed by a Director and comprises three divisions. 

_ The Geology Division is directed by the Chief Geologist and maintains resident 
eologists in or near the principal mining areas. The Division conducts a prospectors’ 
chool which gives basic training in geology, mineralogy, prospecting and exploration 
echniques and administers the Prospectors’ Assistance Plan which assists by lending 
quipment, paying certain transportation costs, paying for a grub-stake, and by providing 
echnical advice. During the summer months, geological crews survey and map areas 
nd prepare reports which are made available to the public. 


| The Engineering Division administers the Mines Regulation Act, the purpose of which 
_ to ensure safe working conditions in mines. Inspections of mines are carried out by 
Nivision officers, a Chief Engineer of Mines stationed at Regina, and an Inspector of Mines 
ationed at Uranium City. Safety education is also part of the Division’s work, taking 
ne form of first aid instruction, mine rescue training, and analysis of accidents. 


__ The Mining Lands Division is responsible for making disposition of all Crown minerals 
ith the exception of petroleum, natural gas and helium, and maintains records respecting 
reas let out by lease, permit or claim. Recording offices, having the responsibility of 


‘sisting the public in determining the lands available and accepting applications, are 
cated at Regina, Prince Albert, La Ronge, Uranium City and Flin Flon. 


| 
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Alberta.—Alberta Government assistance to the mining industry is diversified in 
character. The Mines Division of the Department of Mines and Minerals regulates coal 
mines and quarries and maintains standards of safety by inspection and certification 
of workers. The Workmen’s Compensation Board also maintains safety standards and 
trains mine rescue crews. The oil and gas industries are served in a similar way by the 
Oil and Gas Conservation Board. Its regulatory measures, however, are also concerned 
with preventing the waste of oil and gas resources and with giving each owner of oil and 
gas rights the opportunity of obtaining a fair share of production. ‘This Board compiles 
periodic reports and annual records which are of invaluable assistance in oil development 
in Alberta. The mining industry is also served by the Research Council of Alberta which 
has made geological surveys of most of the province and has carried forward projects) 
concerned with the uses and development of minerals. The Council has studied the 
occurrence, uses and analyses of Alberta coals and their particular chemical and physical | 
properties, the use of coals in the generation of power, and the upgrading and cleaning of | 
coal and has also studied briquetting, blending, abrasion loss, shatter and crushing strength, 
asphalt binders and dust-proofing of coal. Studies have been made of glass sands, salt, 
fertilizers, cement manufacture and brick and tile manufacture. (See also p. 377.) 


The province from time to time has had commissions examine various aspects of the 
mining industry when it has considered that their findings would be of assistance in) 
developing such industries. The province, together with the Canadian Association of 
Oil Well Drilling Contractors and the Western Canada Petroleum Association, maintains: 
a detailed supervisory and safety training program concerned with the drilling of oil 
and gas wells. Of assistance also to mining companies and oil companies are the special 
deductions provided for in the Alberta Corporation Income Tax Act. These follow the’ 
parallel provisions in the federal Income Tax Act. a 

British Columbia.—The Department of Mines and Petroleum Resources of British 
Columbia provides the following services: detailed geological mapping as a supplement to 
the work of the Geological Survey of Canada; free assaying and analytical work for pros 
pectors registered with the Department; assistance to the prospector in the field by depart- 
mental engineers and geologists; grub-stakes, limited to a maximum of $700, for prospectors; 
assistance in the construction of mining roads and trails; and inspection of mines to ensure 
safe operating conditions. | 


Section 3.—Mining Legislation 


Federal Mining Laws and Regulations.—The Federal Government administers 
mining laws in the Yukon Territory, the Northwest Territories, and certain other lands 
vested in the Crown in the right of Canada. The Yukon Quartz and Placer Mining Acts) 
and the Canada Mining Regulations which are applicable to the Northwest Territories and 
other Crown lands are administered by the Resources Division, Northern Administration 
Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Minerals underlying 
federal land under grants are reserved to the Crown, and mining rights may be acquired 
by staking mineral claims under the appropriate Acts or Regulations. ‘Twenty-one-year 
leases of claims may be issued and these leases may be renewed. The disposal of mineral 
rights underlying Indian reservations is subject to the consent of the Indians occupying 
the reserve and to the treaties relating thereto. 


The Northwest Territories Quartz Mining Regulations were replaced by the Canada 
Mining Regulations, Mar. 3, 1961. The new Regulations provide for the exploration and 
development of minerals in the Northwest Territories and for the exploration and develop- 
ment of minerals underlying territorial waters of Canada and lying outside any of the 
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provinces and the Yukon Territory. The revised Regulations require a prospector’s 
licence to enter, locate and prospect on lands subject to the Regulations. However, a 


prospector’s licence is not required to maintain claims in good standing. 


| Any individual over 18 years of age or any joint stock company incorporated or 


licensed to do business in Canada may hold a prospector’s licence. Claim tenure is limited 

_to ten years from the date of recording. At the end of ten years, the claim owner must 

apply for a lease or relinquish his rights. No lease will be granted to an individual unless 
the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources is satisfied that the applicant is 

a Canadian citizen and will be the beneficial owner of any interest acquired under such 

lease; no lease will be granted to a corporation unless the Minister is satisfied that at least 
50 p.c. of the issued shares of the corporation are owned by Canadian citizens or that 
the shares of the corporation are listed on a recognized Canadian stock exchange and 

that Canadians will have the opportunity of participating in the financing and ownership 
of the corporation. 


Any new mine beginning production after the Canada Mining Regulations came into 
force will not be required to pay royalties for a period of 36 months, starting from the 
day the mine comes into production. 


Oil and Gas Legislation —The Federal Government administers oil and gas laws and 
regulations in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, through the Resources Division, 
Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
Ottawa. All land in both Territories is, in the first instance, owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, complete with under-rights. These include oil and gas rights. When title to land 
is granted by letters patent, surface rights only are conveyed and under-rights continue 
to be vested in the Federal Government, which may dispose of them under appropriate 
legislation. Nine-year to 12-year permits to explore for oil and gas and 21-year oil and 
gas leases are available. 


The Government has set up the Canada Oil and Gas Land Regulations and the 
Canada Oil and Gas Drilling and Production Regulations, both dated June 6, 1961. They 
also include provisions for the exploration, development and production of oil and gas 
from land under all sea-coast waters of Canada which are not within any province. 


| An oil and gas exploration permit may be issued to any individual over 21 years 
of age or to any joint stock company incorporated or licensed to do business in Canada, 
or incorporated in any province of Canada. Permits are issued in periods of nine, 10 or 
12 years, depending on the location, by which times the permittee is expected to apply 
for an oil and gas lease or relinquish his rights. No oil and gas lease will be issued to an 
individual unless the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources is satisfied 
that the applicant is a Canadian citizen and will be the beneficial owner of any interest 
acquired under such lease, or to a corporation unless the Minister is satisfied that at least 
50 p.c. of the issued shares of the corporation are beneficially owned by persons who are 
vanadian citizens or that the shares of the corporation are listed on a recognized Canadian 
stock exchange, and that Canadians will have an opportunity of participating in the 


inancing and ownership of the corporation. 


Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations.*—All Crown mineral lands lying 
vithin the boundaries of the several provinces (with the exception of those within Indian 
eserves and National Parks which are under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government) 
wre administered by the respective provincial governments. 


} 


The granting of land in any province except Ontario and Nova Scotia no longer 
arries with it mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario mineral rights are 
xpressly reserved if they are not to be included. In Nova Scotia no mineral rights belong 
0 the owner of the land except those pertaining to gypsum, limestone, and building ma- 
crials, and the Governor in Council may declare deposits of either limestone or building 


* Compiled from material supplied by the provincial governments. 
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materials to be minerals. Such declaration is to be based on economic value or to serve — 
the public interest. In such case, the initial privilege of acquiring the declared minerals 
lies with the owner of the surface rights who must then conform with the requirements of 
the Mines Act. In Newfoundland, mineral and quarry rights are expressly reserved. 
Some early grants in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Newfoundland also included certain mineral rights. Otherwise, mining rights — 
must be separately obtained by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering 
the mining laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, general 
minerals (or veined minerals and bedded minerals), fuels (coal, petroleum and gas) and 
quarrying. Provincial mining regulations under these divisions are summarized in the 
following paragraphs. 


Placer—In most provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations | 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired and 
held, and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals.—These minerals are sometimes described as quartz, lode, or minerals | 
in place. With the exception of British Columbia the most elaborate laws and regulations | 
apply in this division. In all provinces except Alberta and Saskatchewan, a prospector’s | 
or miner’s licence, valid for one year, must be obtained to search for mineral deposits, the _ 
licence being general in some areas but limited in others; a claim of promising ground of a | 
specified size may then be staked. In Saskatchewan, a licence is required only for staking | 
and any number of dispositions may be staked under one licence. A claim must be 
recorded within a time limit and payment of recording fees made, except in Quebec where 
no fees are required. Work to a specified value per annum must be performed upon the 
claim for a period of up to ten years; in Saskatchewan there is no work commitment in 
the first year of the claim. ‘There is no time limit in British Columbia but $500 assessment | 
work, of which a survey may represent two fifths, must be performed and recorded before 
a lease may be obtained. In Quebec, a specified number of man-days of work must be | 
performed and the excess may be carried forward for renewal of licence; before mining — 
can be commenced, a mining concession must be purchased for which it is necessary to | 
produce an engineer’s report indicating the presence of an orebody. The taxation applied | 
most frequently is a percentage of net profits of producing mines or royalties. In New-_ 
foundland, the provincial mining tax was modified after Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949 | 
to conform with the provincial obligations under the Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreement. 
No other form of taxation or royalty exists. In Saskatchewan, subsurface mineral regu- | 
lations covering non-metallics stipulate the size and type of dispositions that may be made | 
in order to maintain the disposition in good standing, provide for fees, rentals and royalties, | 
and set out generally the rights and obligations of the disposition holder. | 


Fuels.—In provinces where coal occurs the size of holdings is laid down, together with \ 
the conditions of work and rental under which they may be held. In Quebec, ordinary | 
mining claims give rights to all mineral substances and to their development, and stakings | 
for combustible natural gas, salt, coal, mineral oil or naphtha, or iron sands may cover | 
1,280 acres per claim. In Nova Scotia, mining rights to certain minerals, including’ 
petroleum, occurring under differing conditions may be held by different licensees. Pro- | 
vision is sometimes made for royalties. Acts or regulations govern methods of production. [ 
In the search for petroleum and natural gas, an exploration permit or reservation is usually 
required; however, in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia leases usually 
follow the exploration reservation whether or not any discovery of oil or gas is made. Tn) 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, exploration costs are applicable in part on the 
first year’s lease rental. In other provinces, the discovery of oil or gas is usually prerequisite 
to obtaining a lease or grant of a limited area, subject to carrying out drilling obligations | 
and paying a rental, a fee, or a royalty on production. | 
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Quarrying —Regulations under this heading define the size of holdings and the terms 

of lease or grant. On Quebec private lands the quarry belongs to the owner; on Crown 

lands mineral rights belong to the Crown and may be obtained in accordance with the 

provisions of the law although the rights to exploit peat or marl must be obtained by 

special licence. In Saskatchewan, sand and gravel belong to the owner of the surface 

of the land. In Alberta, sand, gravel, clay and marl recovered by excavating from the 
surface belong to the owner of the surface of the land. 


_ Copies of mining legislation including regulations and other details may be obtained 
from the provincial authorities concerned. 


Section 4.—Statistics of Mineral Production 


Subsection 1.—Value and Volume of Mineral Production 


Statistics of the annual value of mineral production are available from 1886, total 
production being shown for five-year intervals from that date to 1945 and annually for 
subsequent years in Table 3. These figures are not strictly comparable throughout the 


The increase in the value of mineral production since the end of World War II has 
been phenomenal, having more than tripled since 1949. Production per head of the 
population advanced from $67.01 in that year to $153.10 in 1962. Although part of this 
increase was accounted for by advanced prices, the index of the volume of output from 
Canadian mines recorded an advance from 90.0 (1949 = 100) to 286.5 in the same comparison. 


PROPORTION OF TOTAL VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION CONTRIBUTED BY 
METALLICS, NON-METALLICS, FUELS AND STRUCTURAL MATERIALS, 
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3.—Value of Mineral Production, 1886-1962 


Year Total Value ‘er Year Total Value Mos “ Year Total Value Me : 
Capita Capita Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
18865 archiyssie ore 10, 221, 255 2,28) |) 19351. ...... 312,344,457 | 28.80} 1953....... 1,336,303,503 | 90.40 
E89O cerccjeear « 16, 763, 353 3.51 || 1940... 529,825,035 | 46.55 |] 1954....... 1, 488,382,091 | 96.59 
TBOB Toeteretals cre 20,505,917 4.08 ]| 1945....... 498,755,181 | 41.32 || 1955....... 1,795,310,796 | 114.37 | 
DOO ie biareser 64,420,877 | 12.15 || 1946....... 502,816,251 | 40.91 || 1956....... 2,084, 905,554 | 129.35 
T9OSSELIRS. aes 69,078,999 | 11.51 | 1947....... 644,869,975 | 51.38 || 1957....... 2,190, 322,392 | 132.03 
HOI rerswest 106,823,623 | 15.29 || 1948....... 820,248,865 | 63.97 || 1958....... 2,100, 739,038 | 122.99 
1915.45 trees 137,109,171 | 17.18 || 1949?...... 901,110,026 | 67.01 || 1959....... 2,409, 020,511 | 137.79 
202005. et 227,859,665 | 26.63 || 1950....... 1,045,450,073 | 76.24 || 1960....... 2,492,509,981 | 139.48 | 
J9ZB. oe pect 226,583,333 | 24.38 |] 1951....... 1, 245,483,595 | 88.33 | 1961....... 2,582, 300,387 | 141.59 
1930. esac, 279,873,578 | 27.42 || 1952 ...... 1, 285,342,353 | 89.07 || 1962P...... 2,842,984,195 | 153.10 | 
1 Beginning with 1935, exchange equalization on gold production is included. 2 Value of Newfoundland | 


production included from 1949. 


4.—Value of Mineral Production of Canada, by Classes, 1953-62 } 


j 


: Non- Structural 
Year Metallics mictalics Fuels NESORIs Total 
/ 
$ $ $ $ $ 


709,920,510 124,999, 607 314,181, 168 187,202,218 || 1,336,303, 503 
802,401, 423 128, 038,507 352,959, 465 204,982,696 || 1,488,382,091 
1,007, 839,501 144,920, 841 414,318,015 228, 232,439 || 1,795,310,796 | 
1,146, 349,595 160,341,599 518,761,191 259,453,169 || 2,084,905, 54 | 
1, 159,579, 226 169, 061, 110 564,776,791 296,905,265 |} 2,190,322,392 — 


1,130, 160,395 150, 354, 802 510,768, 681 309,455,160 |) 2,100,739,038 | 
1,370, 648,535 178,216, 641 535,577, 823 324,577,512 || 2,409,020,511 [ 
1,406,558, 061 197,505,783 565, 851, 829 322,594,308 || 2,492,509, 981 | 
1,387, 159,036 210,467, 786 653, 327, 802 331,345,763 || 2,582,300,387 | 
1, 480, 282, 362 215,584, 368 796 , 851, 086 350,266,379 || 2,842,984,195 | 


Eee 


Current Production.—A detailed review of developments in mining during 1962) 
is given at pp. 521-545. As stated there, the value of mineral commodities produced in 
that year reached a new high, amounting to nearly $2,843,000,000, a total more than 
10 p.c. above the 1961 value. Major gains continued to be made by petroleum, nickel, 
natural gas and natural gas by-products, increases amounting to $96,033,000, $33,963,000, 
$29,491,000 and $19,525,000, respectively. The value of iron ore produced, which increased, 
by $12,868,000 in 1961, rose by $76,658,000 in 1962. Copper output, which had dropped 
by $9,689,000 in 1961, showed an increase of $27,976,000 in 1962. The value of cement) 
produced in 1962 was $9,940,000 higher than in the previous year, that of zinc $5,879,000) 
higher and that of asbestos $3,105,000 higher. Also, the first of a continuing output of 
potash added $2,121,000 to the total value of mineral production. The greatest el 


was recorded by uranium which dropped $44,000,000 below its 1961 level. 

The value of all metals produced had shown a slight drop in 1961 mainly as a result 
of decreases in copper, zinc and uranium but in 1962 reached an all-time high, increasing 
7 p.c. over the previous year. The total values of other sectors were also at record levels, 
non-metallics increasing 2 p.c., fuels 22 p.c. and structural materials 6 p.c. 
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5.—Quantity and Value of Mineral Production, 1960-62 


1960 1961 1962p 
Mineral 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ $ 

tat 1,406,558,061 ake, 1,387,159,036 Ae 1,480, 282, 362 
1,651, 786 538, 482 1,331, 297 469,948 1,819, 876 642,416 
423, 827 762,048 478,118 957, 625 375,345 739, 705 
2,357,497 3,347, 646 1,357, 874 2,172,598 2,153,448 2,703,931 
134, 801 159,241 99,355 100, 881 104, 850 102, 438 
3,568, 811 6,763,016 3,182, 897 4,751,543 3,441,746 6,382,502 
_— 62,229 65,619 967,000 953, 756 


878, 524,096 264, 846, 637 878, 175, O84 | 255,157,626 | 917,180,648 | 283, 133/249 
4,628,911 | 157,151,527 4, 473, 699 158, 637, 366 4,155,210 | 155,446, 407 


21,550,830 | 175,082,523 20,359,003 | 187,950,047 | 27,898,713 264,608, 450 
oa 10,972,979 ek 14,720,164 Be 7,035,921 
411,300,451 | 43,926,888 | 460,869, 392 47,054,765 | 381,217,587 37,816,785 
14,577, 138 4,313,987 | 15,270,618 4,307,570 | 16,469,917 4,611,576 


767, 621 1,015,380 771, 358 1,092,201 797, 452 1,228, 672 
| (25 FS res = 429,012,707 295" 640,279 | 465,982,868 | 251,261,720 464,136,039 385, 224, 707 
Platinum metals... .. oz. t. 483, 604 28, 873, 508 418, 278 24,534,349 453, 526 28,085, 528 
Belenium............. lb. 521, 638 3,651, 466 430, 612 2,798,978 506,015 2,799,929 
= 2 oz. t.| 34,016,829 30, 244, 363 31,381,977 29,580,651 29,955, 465 34,897,604 
Wimellorivm .........4.. lb. 44, 682 156,388 77,609 376, 404 61,211 367, 466 
OS « tS iis xp ie #2 se 
621,718 522, 243 1,119,350 727,578 688, 414 447, 469 
2,947 16, 265 —_ = — _ 
25, 495, 369 | 269,938, 192 19,281,465 | 195,691,624 16, 862, 823 151, 425,006 
813, 745, 341 | 108,625,003 | 832,008,584 104,749,879 | 914,287,984 110, 628, 815 
ree 197,505, 783 aor 210,467, 786 es 215,584, 368 
1,724, 326 70, 400 419,300 16,772 186, 250 7,950 
1,118,456 | 121,400,015 1,173,695 | 128,955,900 1,223,509 132,060,710 
154, 292 1, 462,212 191, 404 1,799,119 229,271 2,165, 862 
44 1,430 214 8,817 62 2,468 
13, 862 239, 273 10,507 229 626 10,000 220,000 
50 1,921, 820 ee 1,990, 200 ae 1,870,184 
32 4,480 80 3, ae 50 2,000 
a £4 1 ji te = 
10 2,000 10 2,000 10 2,000 
ae 5,205,731 | 9,498,711 | 4,940,037 | 7,750,748 | 5,183,911 9,033, 148 
Tron oxides. . 909 76,780 808 68, 199 821 61,332 
204, 666 84,135 536, 190 392, 871 484,500 650, 000 
5 3, 279.021 is 3,084, 403 a 3,395, 824 
1,702, 605 94,203 | 1,816, 160 125,377 | 1,525,300 100,868 
375, 425 201, 764 364,933 208,709 367,000 212,800 
240, 636 2,891,095 240, 320 2,572,169 281,100 3, 383,700 
185, 784 6,088, 138 224 031 7,295, 087 232,445 7,669, 367 
is 178,700 — _ ae 2,121,073 
=_ _ ds 2,000 ye 5,000 
1,032,288 3,316,378 517,258 1, 830, 566 532,082 1,703, 225 
2,260, 786 3,266,705 2,194,054 3, 152, 882 2,010,104 3,556,724 
3,314,920 19,355, 658 3,246,527 19, 552, 006 3,606, 811 23,185, 423 
41,636 523,181 48,116 690, 680 46,794 674,910 
214, 208 3,449,155 250,996 4,0°6, 625 250,739 4,040,000 
289,620 2, 854, 623 277,056 2,708,110 286, 566 2,777, 262 
274,259 4,298, 906 394, 762 7, 287, 881 668, 126 8,903, 209 
ets 12,947,000 en 16,723,743 oe 7,779,329 
565,851, 829 oa 653,327,862 a 796,851, 086 
11 ,011, 138 74,676, 240 10,397,704 70,052, 683 10, 257, 892 68,527,159 
522" 972, 327 52,196,882 | 655,737,644 68,421,918 | 955,526,300 97,912,950 
4 16, 052,210 a 27,292, 959 Ee 46, 818, 065 
189,534,221 | 422,996, 497 220,848,080 | 487,550,242 244,007, 849 583,592,912 
asd 822,594,308 saat 331,345, 763 aa 350, 266,379 
aa 38, 226, 538 ene 36, 982,948 535 37, 738, 098 
ae SURE fete sci n.c ton 5, 787,225 93,261, 473 6,205,948 | 103,923,644 6,786, 229 113, 864,118 
[i 2 e 1,529,568 19,301,790 1,415, 290 19,217,371 1,380, 624 17, 628, 000 
es and gravel...... " 192,074,498 | 111,163, 886 170,750,947 | 104,654, 132 167, 328, 097 118, 228, 032 
lio see 4 45,359, 449 60,640, 621 48,938, 804 66, 567, 668 45,270,476 62,808, 131 


Grand Totals............ tee 2,492,509,981 ose 2,582,300,387 ote 2,842,984,195 
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Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—To present a clearer and simpler inter- 
pretation of the trends in mineral production in Canada over the ten years 1953-62, the 
percentage of the total value contributed by each principal mineral in each year is given 


in Table 6. { 
6.—Percentage of the Total Value Contributed by Principal Minerals, 1953-62 
Mineral 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962p 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Metallics! :.. gee uni. 004: hae 53.1 | 53.7 | 56.1] 54.9 | 52.9 | 53.8 | 56.9] 56.4] 53.7 | 52.1 
Copper 11.3] 10.9 | 13,4] d4s1 |) 9.4 ie 68.31] 9.70!) 106)!" 80,0 aanamn 
Gold 10.4) 140.0 | 8.7"). °7.3' || 6.8] 7.4)" 6-2 | 56:3) Guta 
Tron ore.. 6.2 6.2 6.2 7.6 7.6 6.0 8.0 7.0 7.3 9.2 
eadisze --k STA eS. O| poeta oreo lh peasale e200) | bale | l8:1) Cnr 
Nickel 12.0 | 12.1 | 12.0) 40.8 |). 15.8 |) 9 9)2)| 10.7.) 0150) | S18" 6s ein 
Platinum metals 1.5 1.4 1.3 Aral 152i 0.7 0.5 1.2 0.9 1.0} 
Siler: < hE wae gappeiaesd aameBOee 1.85[ 107 | cq ted Nie Mc ihe he Te |) eet] sa 2 | eee ae 
‘Unanium : 4. sha) S}es dod aoe. ee — 1.8) 124 ]\- 2.2 | 6.24). 13:3!) 18.7°| 10.8) "7s6c\iameman 
Zine. hsb. dite deias eels ONE Oe 7.2) .6.1)> 6.6) 6.1). 4.6). 04.4) 94.0) 4.4)]. 450 eee 
Non-metaltlics!................---- 9.4 8.8 8.1 8.3 4.7 7.2 7.4 7.9 8.2 7.6) 
Asbestos ||. See aa ae 5 SE AO 6.4] 5.8) Sale 53:1) 0408 014.4 | 94.5] 4.0) 5 On Rims 
0.6]. 05] 0.4] 0.4] 0.4] 0.3) 0.4) 0:4)  0.3:)gmmRS 
0.25 |). 60.11) SOud /et0. 1 We Olt 0.15) 60.10.) 0:40) SOeda aa 
0.5'|. 0.64 0.6) 0:7] 0.6} °0.7 |. 0.7) 0.8 |, O-SuiemmaERS 
0.2] 0.3) O28) 0.4) O11) 0.2] 0.1) 0.1) Ontoiiematy 
— — — — — — 0.1} 0.2 | 0:3)\aimiEB 
6-34) 0.3 | - 032 2 80:4 | *0L4")'" 0:3] 0:45) 015 | 0x6) 
23.5 | 23.7 | 22.1) 24.9] 25.8 | 24.3] 22.2] 22.71] 25.31) 28.0) 
7.7 | 6.5 | 5.2 (9 4.6] 4:1] 3.8] 03.1 | --3:0!])) 2°7S 
Natural cast myweates seats 0.810.810 | Od 1 809! |, 1.07)" §195)| ~ 1.6-1)> 2.0 |) 2a eae 
Peprolenimiss tig... seeamkeau ake 15.0] 16.4] 17.0] 19.4] 20.7] 19.0] 17.5 | 17.0] 18.9] 20.5) 
Structural Materials.............. 14.0 | 13.8] 12.7] 11.9] 13.6] 14.7] 18.5 | 12.9 | 12.8] 12.3) 
Clay products, sae. e+ 4-ain ee 29): 2)|) 20 Bil) wd Gl S200; | 0-8 | 1b |) in re 
Cement 4.4 4.0 3.6 3.8 4.3 4.6 4.0 See 4.0 4.0, 
TRIO tech Roce Hoa ease ene 1.1 || 1.0] §0.9]° 0.7 |) 0.8] 0.99) s0.9%* 0:8] 0:7. maGE 
Sand and gravel 4.0 4.0 3.8 3.5 4.2 4.6 4.3 4.5 4.1 4.2) 
Stoner. schey ens aie soa eRe: 23} 2.6) (2-4-.2.1| 2.7) 2.6)| «2.5 | 2:4), eps 
Grand Totals............. 100.0 | 100.0 | 109.0 | 100.0 | 100.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 a 
1 Includes minor items not specified. 
With 1949 production levels equalling 100,* the total quantity of mineral outpu 
had reached an all-time high of 286.5 in 1962, an increase of 7.3 p.c. over the previous year 
The most significant gains were recorded in the iron ore, asbestos, natural gas and erud: 
petroleum industries, with lesser gains in copper and nickel. Declines occurred in gold 


i 
coal and uranium (not shown). 
—— i! 
* For a description of this index, as well as one for manufacturing and electric power and gas utilities, see om 
Reference Paper Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1957 (1949=100) (Catalogue No. 61-502). To updat 
these series and others in the Index of Industrial Production, see DBS monthly report Indez of Industrial Productio, 
(1949=100) (Catalogue No. 61-005). I) 


7.—Indexes of the Volume of Production of the Principal Mining Industries, 1953-62 
(1949 =100) : 
Mineral 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 Py 
MetLalies «paris: jeans « Sera nite 142.7 | 151.0 | 170.0 | 180.3 | 201.3 | 197.9 | 191.7 
Goppel!=. -b ee. emaadine sone eee. 96. 123.7 | 135.2 | 137.1 | 131.8 | 151.6 | 168.7 | 170.4 
GiGldtne DEK: is. Reon e Benen 110.2 | 107.9 | 106.7 | 109.7 | 108.4 | 111.2.] 107.1 
IN fics Ee SOO Re cB a 135.9 | 139.0 | 146.8 | 110.2 | 144.8 | 166.9 | 183.8 
fronwore:. + Ree eee anes ete eee 316.5 | 418.6 | 462.6 | 321.5 | 448.9 | 406.3 | 504.7 
Non-metallies...................-. 180.2 | 187.6 | 179.0 | 171.1 | 191.4 | 192.6 | 211.7 
Wsheshosa il. auestfacraate Nee ee : .8 | 191.9 | 188.4 | 184.3 | 178.3 | 193.5 | 201.4 | 223.4 
BONLONS),, 2 oie ish Popoys: nesyarezerssctestmanseinats 273.2 | 344.7 | 358.2 | 329.5 | 363.1 | 380.2 | 430.7 
Oeal tan ce yee weet ok es ‘ : 74.1 | 76.6) 65.4 | 56.7] 51.9} 538.3] 49.9 
Natural gas........-..- ‘ .6 | 204.5 | 235.0 | 295.1 | 401.6 | 503.9 | 589.2 | 712.0 
Petroleum’. sa are. taj. hee. see ; .8 | 616.8 | 812.7 | 859.5 | 782.6 | 873.7 | 909.9 |1,043.7 
Total Mining 185.2 | 212.3 | 227.8 | 227.0 | 251.1 | 253.3 | 266.9 | 286-! 
at 
1 Based on commodity data. : 
r 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production 


Changes in provincial mineral production in 1962 compared with 1961 varied across 
Canada. The major advance was shown by Alberta where large increases in the output 
of natural gas, natural gas by-products and petroleum as well as a substantial increase in 

_ the output of sulphur were mainly responsible for an increase of $105,300,000 in total value 
of production. Quebec’s total advanced by $63,600,000 as a result of much greater ship- 
ments of iron ore and higher production of other base metals. Larger shipments of nickel 
from the new Thompson development were mainly responsible for the increase of $58,500,000 
experienced by Manitoba. In British Columbia, substantial increases in the value of 
output of copper, iron ore, natural gas and crude petroleum more than counterbalanced 
_ decreases in other minerals, resulting in an advance of some $41,000,000. Saskatchewan’s 
first production of potash and an increased output of crude petroleum advanced the value 
of its total output to the extent of about $20,600,000. Only Ontario among the provinces 
showed a reduction in value of output, the decrease amounting to about $41,500,000. This 
was more than accounted for by lower shipments of nickel as a result of a production cut- 
back in the latter part of the year and by the expected drop in the output of uranium. In- 
creases in the Atlantic Provinces and the Yukon Territory were moderate but the Northwest 
Territories recorded a slight decrease as a result of the closing of the Rankin nickel mine. 
In 1962, Ontario produced 31.7 p.c. of the total value of the mineral output of the 
country compared with 36.5 p.c. in 1961 and 39.4 p.c. in 1960. Total value of production 
in the province dropped by nearly 9 p.c. in the two latest years. Alberta, which moved to 
second place in 1961, produced 20.4 p.c. of the nation’s output in 1962 compared with 
18.3 p.c. and 15.9 p.c., respectively, in the two preceding years. Quebec, in third place, 
recorded an advance of over 11 p.c. in value of output in 1962 and produced 18.3 p.c. 
of the nation’s total compared with 17.6 p.c. in 1961 and 17.9 p.c. in 1960. Saskatchewan, 
British Columbia and Manitoba followed Quebec in value of mineral output in 1962, 
|producing, respectively, 8.3 p.c., 8.1 p.c. and 5.6 p.c. of the Canadian total; Manitoba’s 
| share increased from 3.9 p.c. in 1961 and 2.4 p.c.in 1960. In 1962, Newfoundland produced 
3.5 p.c. of the Canadian total and the Maritime Provinces together produced 3.1 p.c., 
‘not greatly changed from previous years. 


| 
} 


| 8.—Value of Mineral Production, by Province, 1953-62 


| Nore.—Figures from 1899 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1933 edition. 


| New- Prince Nova New . - 
t Year foundlend ee Soatin Brinewicl Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


33, 780, 622 = 67,364,408 | 11,663,618 | 251,881,781 | 465,877,093 | 25,264,112 
42, 898, 033 = 73,450,898 | 12,468,322 | 278,818,070 | 496,747,571 | 35, 106, 922 
68, 462, 956 — 67,133,539 | 15,759,744 | 357,010,045 | 582,954,682 | 62,018,231 


84,349, 006 66,092,274 | 18,258,302 | 422,464,410 | 650,823,362 | 67,909,407 
82, 682, 263 68,058,743 | 23,120,689 | 406,055,757 | 748,824,322 | 63,464,285 
64,994, 754 62,706,891 16,275,971 | 365,705,489 | 789,601,868 | 57,217,569 


72,156,996 4,559,171 62,879,647 | 18,133,290 | 440,897,186 | 970,762, 201 55,512,410 
86, 637, 123 1,172,587 | 65,453,531 17,072,739 | 446,202,726 | 983,104,412 | 58,702,697 


91,618,709 606,644 | 61,693,156 | 18,804,385 | 455,522,933 | 943,669, 456 101, 489, 787 
98,261, 813 796,043 | 62,859,039 | 24,904,991 | 519,145,596 | 902,133,708 159, 038, 359 
British Northwest Yukon 
| Saskatchewan Alberta Columbia Territories Territory Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


48,081,970 248 , 863, 295 158, 487, 812 10, 300, 230 14,738, 562 1,336, 303, 503 
68, 216,009 279, 042,735 158, 630, 867 26,414,000 16,588,664 1, 488, 382,091 
85, 150, 128 325,974, 326 189,524, 574 25,597, 821 14,724, 750 1,795,310, 796 
122,744, 698 411,171,898 203,277, 828 22,157,935 15, 656, 434 2,084, 905,554 
173, 461,037 410,211,763 178,931,120 21,400,615 14,111,798 2,190, 322, 392 


209, 940, 966 345, 939, 248 151,149, 136 24,895,390 12,310,756 2,100,739, 038 
210,042,051 376, 215,593 159, 395, 092 25, 874, 496 12,592,378 2,409,020, 511 
212,098 , 225 395,344,010 186, 261, 646 27,135, 087 12,330,198 2,492,509, 981 
215,977, 233 473, 480,540 188, 542,078 18,145, 162 12,750,304 2,582,300, 387 
236,577, 640 578, 821,732 229, 427, 347 17,701,145 13,316,782 2,842,984, 195 
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Subsection 3.—Production of Metallic Minerals 


The metallic minerals of greatest dollar value in Canada during 1962 were, in order: 
uckel, copper, iron ore, gold, uranium, zine, lead and silver. Except for uranium, which 
lropped from third place to fifth, this order remained unchanged from 1961. Developments 
aking place in metal mining during 1962 are described in detail in Section 1, pp. 524-536. 
Che following statistical information gives a comparison of quantity and value figures for 
rach of the principal metals over the ten-year period 1953-62. 


Nickel.—The value of nickel output reached an all-time high in 1962, although the 
{uantity produced was slightly less than in the previous year. A steadily upward trend in 
roduction experienced after the end of the War was interrupted in 1958 when a rise in world 
tocks brought about a decrease in nickel prices. However, 1959 output was again close 
0 the level of 1957 and increases were recorded in the next two years. As stated on 
'. 524, satiation of requirements resulted in a cutback in production in the latter part of 
962 which, with a lower output from the Northwest Territories, counterbalanced a 
onsiderable increase in Manitoba’s output and a new production from Quebec. 


_ Canada uses only about 5,000 tons of refined nickel (anodes, cathodes and ingots) 
nnually. Exports amounted to 121,712 tons in 1962, mostly to the United States and 


ritain, and exports of nickel in ores, concentrates and matte, mostly to Britain, amounted 
) 77,409 tons. 


10.—Nickel Production, by Province, and Total Value 1953-62 


Canada 
Year Que. Ont. Man. BC. N.W.T. 

Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
: = 143, 693 bs a 3 143,693 | 160,430,098 
2. ii — 158,010 3, 269 — _— 161,279 | 180,173,392 
NY ote —_ 161,161 13,767 Ss — 174,928 | 215,866,007 
DEMERS Sicias.. 0a. — 167,576 10,939 —_ _ 178,515 | 222,204, 860 
DIU cee. — 177,396 10,034 _— 528 187,958 | 258,977,309 
58 . he —_— 127,144 9,778 704 1,933 139,559 | 194,142,019 
I. lo — 173,964 10,139 531 1,921 186,555 | 257,008,801 
So —_— 201, 650 9,059 1, 890 1,907 214,506 | 295,640,279 
i — 196,218 32,978 2,090 1,705 232,991 | 351,261,720 
}2p MRF mics eas 1,564 165, 441 62,099 1, 892 1,072 232,068 | 385,224,707 


Copper.—Production of copper in Canada reached its peak in 1962 in both quantity 
d value. Increases in British Columbia, Quebec and Newfoundland, together with 
w contributions from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, offset decreased output in the 
her provinces and the territories. 


11.—Copper Production, by Province, and Total Value 1953-62 


ee Figures from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
0-17 edition. 
! 


New- Nova New . . 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
2,814 788 _ 54,920 130, 582 9,411 
3,481 991 — 83,930 140,776 12,274 
3,052 1,028 35 101,021 146, 407 19,379 
3,108 404 6 122,300 156,271 17,973 
4,536 _ 5,738 112, 409 171,703 18,551 
14,751 — 328 131, 445 142,035 12,601 
14,989 — —_ 134,912 188, 272 12,945 
13, 863 — — 157, 470 206, 272 12,793 
15,752 — — 149,007 211,647 12,454 
18,342 241 6,629 151,390 184, 684 10,934 
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11. Copper Production, by Province, and Total Value 1953-62—concluded 


Canada | 
Wear Saskat- British Northwest Yukon | $A 
chewan Columbia Territories Territory Quantity Vateo 
tons tons tons tons tons $ | 
30,588 24,148 — _— 253, 252 150, 953,742 
36, 192 25,088 _- _ 302,732 175, 712, 693 
32,945 22,127 = _ 325,994 239, 756, 455 
33,116 21,682 _ — 354, 860 292, 958, 091 
30,597 15,410 165 — 359, 109 206, 897, 988 
37,510 6,010 43. _ 345,114 174, 430, 93¢ 
35, 536 8,121 494 —_ 395, 269 233, 102, 813) 
31,785 16,559 520 _ 439, 262 264, 846, 637, 
33,479 15, 845 463 440 439, 087 255, 157, 626 
32,127 53,709 305 229 458,590 283, 133, 24¢ 


| 
\ 
} 
\ 


Iron Ore.—Shipments of iron ore from Canadian mines, which have fluctuate 
considerably over the past ten years, reached a record level in 1962. The quantity shippe. 
by each producing province was higher than in 1961, but the major increase was contribute, 
by Quebec which accounted for 42 p.c. of the country’s output. 

Production of pig iron and of steel ingots and castings was also at its highest level i 
1962. Exports of iron ore—direct shipping grade, concentrated, agglomerated and othe 
forms—amounted to 24,243,249 tons valued at $220,522,000, a considerable increase ove 
the 1961 totals. Of the 1962 tonnage exported, 78 p.c. went to the United States an 
most of the remainder to Europe, mainly to Britain. Japan received 1,729,866 tons. 


| 
12._Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron and Steel Ingots | 
and Castings, 1953-62 i 

i! 


Iron Ore Shipments Productio, 

Production | of Steel | 

Year — te) Ingots | 
Canada Pig Iron and 

Nfld. Que. Ont. B.C. Castings) 

Quantity Value } . 

tons tons tons tons tons $ tons tons I 

EQS. tN. << 2,686, 481 — 2,832,090 991, 247 6,509,818 | 44,102,944 3,012,268 4,116, 08 
1954: Si: 3, 758, 526 650,415 2,416,911 535, 746 7,361,598 | 49,666,507 2,211,029 3, 195, 03! 
ah ea eee 7, 206, 883 4,103,173 4,362,191 610,930 | 16,283,177 |110, 435, 850 3,215,367 4,534, 67: 
1956.,.....] 8,463,572 7,956,549 5, 558, 203 369,954 | 22,348,278 |160, 362,118 3,568, 203 5,301, 20: 
195 7sha econ 8,174,779 8, 872,948 4,867,105 357,342 | 22,272,174 |167, 221,425 3,718,350 5, 068,141 
WO582 Seis 5,390,775 6,060, 325 3,644, 952 630,271 | 15,726,323 |126,131, 181 3,059,579 4,359, 46) 
1959. Ses 6,105,819 | 11,515,169 6,018, 089 849,248 | 24,488,325 |192, 666,101 4,182,775 5, 901,48 
4960 .6.252..2 7,611,365 7,457,971 5,325,197 1,155,297 | 21,550,830 |175, 082,523 4,278,425 5,789, 57! 
1961 fe... 7,611,240 5,639,931 5,772, 664 1,335,068 | 20,359,003 |187, 950,047 4,925,395 6, 466, 32 
1962P...... 7,744,524 | 11,584,497 6, 652, 331 1,917,361 | 27,898,713 |264, 608, 450 5, 288,933 7, 173,47) 
Gold.—Over the ten-year period 1953-62, Canada’s annual gold production fluctuate 


narrowly between 4,000,000 oz.t. and 4,600,000 oz.t. and its value between $140,000,0C 
and $159,000,000; the high point was reached in 1961. Output in 1962 was down b 
318,489 oz.t. compared with 1961 and, despite the establishment of a higher price per 02. 
(see p. 529), the value was $3,191,000 lower. All provinces except Newfoundland, Manitob 
and British Columbia, as well as the Yukon and Northwest Territories, reported decrease 
output in 1962, the major producers—Ontario and Quebec—declining by 9.2 p.c. am 
5.3 p.c., respectively. Ontario produced 57.6 p.c. of Canada’s gold output in 196 
Quebec 24.0 p.c., the Northwest Territories 9.5 p.c. and British Columbia 4.1 p.c. 
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13.— Quantity and Value of Gold Produced, by Province, 1953-62 


Nore.—Values are calculated at world prices in Canadian funds. Figures from 1862 are given in the corre- 
sponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1916-17 edition. 


Newfoundland Nova Scotia Quebee Ontario 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
oz.t. $ oz.t. $ 0z.t. $ oz.t. $ 
WObBe.... ss 7,654 263, 451 3,248 111,796 1,021,698 | 35,166,845 2,182,437 75,119,481 
a 6,528 222, 409 3,754 127, 899 1,098,570 | 37,428, 280 2,361,385 80, 452,387 
Ll 6, 337 218,753 3, 880 133, 938 1,154,522 | 39,854,099 2,523,040 87,095,340 
LQG swan oa 8,213 282,938 1,279 44,061 1,036,059 | 35,692,233 2,513,912 86, 604, 268 
957 ee 9,755 327,280 45 1,510 1,006, 895 33,781,327 2,578, 206 86,498, 811 
. 13,381 454, 686 131 4,451 1,044,846 | 35,503, 867 2,716,514 92,307,146 
CN) an 13,411 450, 207 _— — 999,388 | 33,549,455 2,683,449 90, 083, 383 
2) 13,515 458, 834 3 102 1,035,914 | 35,169,280 2,732,673 92,774, 248 
GTC... 14, 429 511,652 — = 1,054,029 | 37,375,868 2,637,720 93, 533,551 
962P...... 16,375 612,589 — = 998,502 | 37,353,960 2,393,817 89,552,694 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
oz.t. $ 0z.t. $ oz.t. $ oz.t. $ 
153 BE s= 0, « 131,309 4,519, 656 88, 327 3,040, 215 65 2,237 264,976 9,120,474 
i 134,944 4,597,542 101,785 3,467,815 195 6,644 268, 508 9, 148, 068 
i: 123, 888 4,276,614 83, 580 2, 885, 182 214 7,387 252,979 8,732, 835 
WOGies.:. =. 120, 232 4,141,992 82,687 2,848, 567 119 4,100 196, 692 6,776,040 
iy 120,008 4,026, 268 75, 236 2,524, 168 416 13,957 229,113 7,686,741 
l5Ghe os... 87, 356 2,968,357 86,590 2,942,328 282 9,582 210,612 7,156, 596 
Sn 51,186 1,718,314 78,588 2,638,199 200 6,714 184,312 6, 187, 354 
GOR... 52,762 1,791,270 84,775 2,878,111 191 6,484 212, 859 7,226,563 
Cl a 57,747 2,047,709 70,784 2,510,000 17] 6, 064 164, 467 5, 832, 000 
62P,..... 61,124 2,286, 649 67, 783 2,535,762 108 4,040 169, 683 6,347, 841 
| Northwest Territories Yukon Territory Canada 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
0z.t. $ oz.t. $ oz.t. $ 
289, 929 9,979,356 66, 080 2,274,474 4,055,723 139,597,985 
308,563 | 10,512,741 82, 208 2,800, 826 4,366,440 | 148,764,611 
321,321 | 11,092,001 72,201 2,492,379 4,541,962 | 156,788,528 
352,669 | 12,149,447 72,001 2,480, 434 4,383, 863 | 151,024,080 
340,018 11, 407, 604 73,962 2,481, 425 4,433, 8941) 148,757,1431 
343,838 | 11,683,615 67,745 2,301,975 4,571, 3472) 155,334,3702 
405,922 | 13,626,802 66, 960 2,247, 847 4,483,416 | 150,508,275 
418,104 | 14,194,631 78,115 2,652,004 4,628,911 | 157,151,527 
407,474 | 14,449, 028 66, 878 2,371, 494 4,473,699 | 158,637,366 
393,433 | 14,718,329 54,086 2,023,357 4,155, 2103] 155,446,407 
‘Includes 240 oz.t. valued at $8,052 produced in New Brunswick. ? Includes 52 oz.t. valued at $1,767 


duced in New Brunswick. 3 Includes 299 oz.t. valued at $11,186 produced in New Brunswick. 


Uranium.—Uranium mineralization has been found in Canada at intervals along 
‘western and southern edges of the Canadian Shield but production has been concen- 
ted in four areas within this belt—Great Bear Lake in the Northwest Territories, 
werlodge in northern Saskatchewan, and Elliot Lake and Bancroft in Ontario. Although 
put of uranium first began in the Northwest Territories in 1942, figures were not 
lable until 1954 because of government restrictions. However, it was after that time 
t the large mines and mills of Saskatchewan and Ontario came into production. Peak 
put amounting to 31,800,000 lb. was reached in 1959 from 23 mines, but by the end of 
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1962, for economic reasons (see p. 531), eight mines (seven companies) remained in operation 
and production dropped to about 17,000,000 lb. for the year. Of the 1962 quantity, 
76.1 p.c. was produced in Ontario and the remainder in Saskatchewan. ; 


14.—Production and Value of Uranium (U;0s), by Province, 1954-62 


Ontario Saskatchewan Northwest Territories Canada 
Year - 
Quantity! Value Quantity! Value Quantity! Value Quantity! Value Be 
H}, 
lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ 
W954 sisrcnge —= — ee 10,981, 417 ae 15, 486, 157 Bk 26, 467,574 
TO5D Sr tee Be 487,054 12,312,471 ae 13, 232,079 Ke 26,031, 604 
L956 i ssn 906, 614 9,361, 867 2,780,534 | 27,194, 202 873,912 9,176,076 4,561,060 45,732, 146, 
1907 conn see 7,970,598 | 82,940,763 4,462,552 | 44,561,832 838, 264 8,801,769 || 13,271,414 136, 304, 364 
OBB Tes ctexete 19,970,136 |210, 149,700 5,924,253 | 59,815,924 910, 843 9,572,847 || 26,805, 232 279, 538, 471 
1959.......] 25,492,171 |268, 529,993 5,372,685 | 54,457,321 919, 333 8,155,729 || 31,784,189 | 331, 143, O4e) 
1OGOus cry. 19,793,727 |211, 983,533 4,624,431 | 48,722,961 1,077,211 9, 231,698 |) 25,495,369 269, 938, 192 
1961s ose 14,970,594 |151,060,610 4,310,871 | 44,631,014 — _— 19,281,465 | 195,691,624 
1962P...... 12, 842,339 |115, 288, 585 4,020,484 | 36,136,421 — — 16, 862,823 | 151,425,006 
} 


1 Figures for 1956 include radium salts, silver, cobalt and uranium oxides; figures for 1957-62 are for uranium 
oxide (UzOs). j 


Zinc.—The estimated production of zinc (including refined zinc, zinc ores and 
concentrates) showed considerable improvement in 1962 over 1961. British Columbie 
accounted for 43.8 p.c. of the quantity produced, Quebec for 15.1 p.c., Ontario 13.6 p.¢ 
and Manitoba 11.2 p.c., followed in order by Newfoundland, Saskatchewan, Yukor 
Territory, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Large increases were reported by Manitoba 
Quebec and Ontario, new production was shown by New Brunswick and Nova Scotia; 
Newfoundland’s output remained approximately the same as in 1961 and slight increase! 
were reported by the other producers. 


15.— Quantity and Value of Zinc Produced, 1953-62 | 


) 


. 
| 
| 


Norr.—Tigures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with th 
1939 edition. 


Average Average 
Year Quantity! Value Price Year Quantity! Value Price 
per !b. per lb. 
tons $ Cts: tons $ cts. 
401,762 96,101,386 11.96 Vso) ae ie ere one og 425,099 92,501, 496 10.88 
376, 491 90, 207, 285 11.98 ODOR kdeek bate 386,008 96, 942, 663 12.24 | 
433 , 357 118, 306, 466 13.65 LOGO! cg Scie pee are 406, 873 108, 635, 003 13.35) 
422,642 125, 437, 344 14.84 AOC : atetar tence c- 416,004 104,749, 879 12.59 | 
413,740 100, 042, 533 12.09 CPS, el omnia cere 457, 144 110, 628, 845 12,10 


1 Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc produced in Canada. 


Lead.—Lead production in 1962 in the form of refined pig and recoverable lead i) 
ore and concentrates was somewhat lower than the record output of 1961. As state! 
on p. 532, most of the decrease resulted from lower production at Canada’s only leai 
refinery, located at Trail, B.C. British Columbia produced about 76 p.c. of the toté 
1962 output. Lead occurs in the complex ores at Buchans in Newfoundland and in th 
silver-lead ore mined in the Mayo district of Yukon Territory, and smaller amounts a! 
produced in Quebec, Manitoba and Ontario. In 1962, Nova Scotia recorded its firs 
output from a new mine and New Brunswick renewed production in the Bathurst area. 
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16.— Quantity and Value of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, 1953-62 


Nore.—Figures from 1887 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
| 1929 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 

| tons $ tons $ 

| 193,706 50, 076, 822 GES mcctatecesmerettet nee 186, 680 42,413, 805 

| 218, 495 58, 250, 831 NODS. Amerie ore, Jay Peer. 186, 696 39, 616, 835 

202, 762 58,314, 500 TICOMRER OI S i GAO: eink 55 205, 650 43,926, 888 
188, 854 58,582, 651 MOG TR Sie Se MOE REN aa oe 230, 435 47,054, 765 
181,484 50, 670, 407 GIGDP RN, TREAD. 190, 609 37,816,785 


Silver.—Production of silver is fairly widespread across Canada, being recovered 
mainly as a by-product in the treatment of gold ores and ores of copper, lead, zinc, cobalt 
and nickel. Output is therefore often affected by changes in the production of these 
metals. Thus, the drop in the amount of lead produced at the Trail refinery in 1962 
caused a reduction in the output of silver in British Columbia. This reduction, together 
with decreases recorded by Ontario, Saskatchewan and the Territories, was only partially 
offset by increases in the other producing provinces. However, an increase in the price 
of silver (see p. 533) brought the value of the 1962 production to an all-time high. 


1/.— Quantity of Silver Produced, by Province, and Total Value, 1953-62 


Nore.—Figures from 1887 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1916-17 edition. 


Average 
Price per N 
ew- Nova - , 
| Year ae founaleaaal ain Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
funds) 
cts. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. 
84.01 648, 389 226, 225 4,571,373 5,154, 619 429, 508 
83.26 742,120 262, 361 4,907,304 5, 443,721 411,125 
88.18 701,792 262, 067 4,786, 695 6, 051,017 454,528 
89.67 957, 125 92, 859 4,063, 966 6, 626, 447 430,124 
87.37 1,196, 414 1 3, 645, 856 6,910, 130 407, 834 
86. 81 1, 267,078 4 3,908,361 9,815, 257 320,759 
87.78 1,125,110 — 4,108,241 | 10,540, 856 373 , 827 
88.91 1,271,126 _— 4,115,105 | 11,220, 823 501, 627 
94.26 1,145, 105 — 4,315, 844 8,870, 402 767, 543 
116.50 1,430,510 741,918 5, 234,948 8,157,945 854,610 
Saskat- British Northwest Yukon 
| chewan Columbia | Territories | Territory Canada 
0z.t. 02.t. 0z.t. o7z.t. oz.t. $ 
OME 1 AMY:  RERIES, s 1, 257, 622 9,308, 874 63,592 6,639,127 | 28,299,335 | 23,774,271 
954 10, 825, 614 59,037 6,992,279 | 31,117,949 | 25,907,870 
I ¢ 8,702,122 58,477 5,712,219 || 27,984,204 | 24,676,472 
8,801, 398 69,916 6,192,706 || 28,431,847 | 25,497,681 
357 MRR Fee sis tyrhctehan coc sled Cotapetenays « 1,145,571 8,584, 991 69,104 6,484,185 |] 28,823,298 | 25,182,915 
Re eee. TR 1,299,077 8,013, 428 72,779 6,415,560 |) 31,163,470 | 27,053,007 
UE Nerd ap ah a a Ti A 1, 187, 439 7, 463, 285 70,560 7,054,632 || 31,923,969 | 28,022, 860 
ee RETR STING Missy oi cco Gea 1,163, 845 8, 447, 440 79,473 7,217,361 || 34,016,829 | 30,244,363 
cons SoReal 876, 450 8,391,640 77, 890 6,937,086 } 31,321,977 | 29,580,651 
)62p ss ar Laces 22 co tastes § 773,611 5,995, 195 72,610 6,581,615 || 29,955,465 | 34,897,604 


' Includes relatively small quantities produced in New Brunswick and Alberta. There was no silver produced 
| New Brunswick from 1958 to 1961; output in 1962 was 112,493 oz.t. 
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Subsection 4.—Production of Non-metallic Minerals (excluding Fuels) 


Asbestos is by far the most important item in this group in point of value, followed 
by salt, sulphur and gypsum. These four items are discussed separately below. Next 
in importance is peat moss which, although included as a non-metallic mineral, consists 
of the dead fibrous moss produced from peat bogs; its growing use as a soil conditioner, 
as poultry and stable litter and as packaging material resulted in shipments valued at 
nearly $7,700,000 in 1962, double the shipments of 1956. Quantities and values of other 
non-metallic minerals produced are shown in Table 5, p. 559, and a review of recent de- 
velopments in the industrial mineral field is given at pp. 536-538. 


Asbestos.—In 1962, Canadian asbestos mines shipped a record 1,223,509 tons valued 
at $132,060,710, representing an increase of 4.2 p.c. in quantity and 2.4 p.c. in value over 
1961. Quebec, with 12 producing mines, accounted for over 92 p.c. of the total tonnage; 
Ontario’s one mine produced 35,000 tons and British Columbia’s one mine produced 
55,700 tons. 


| 
} 
18.—Quantity and Value of Asbestos Produced, 1953-62 | 


eres were from 1896 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1911 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
BOGS A Yas Acta EN as 911,226 86; 052; 805: #: F956. ss El Rice ee Ae 925,331 92,276,748 | 
DE so sche en tree) aaa ap 924,116 86,400, 212 i 3068. 220. sodGee aah eae dame 1,050, 429 107, 433,344 
LODE sartiscioexouet tec teeareetone: 1,063, 802 OG TOL, Tesh GON cons apscie alaricceacpsetae 1,118, 455 121,400, 014 | 
OSGi riids Rese satis statoas Soke 1,014,249 90,809 OGG H TO6L get re ocno sce reo ns 1,173,695 128, 955,900 | 
a Se ae Seer ee eis 1,046, 086 N04 ARS 431 f) TORQ Sa cnceuatenni ces std 1,228,509 132, 060, 710 


: 


i 

Salt.—The output of salt reached a high point in both quantity and value in 1962, 
with all producing provinces contributing to the increase over 1961. Ontario produced, 
almost 87 p.c. of the total tonnage. Rock salt is mined in Nova Scotia and Ontario only; 
brine wells are operated in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
19.—Quantity of Salt Produced, by Province, and Total Value, 1953-62 


Nore.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the) 
1946 edition. | 


| 
Year Boe Ontario Manitoba i eas Alberta Canada 

tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 

127,819 749,046 18,078 35,100 24,885 954,928 6, 974,501, 

150,589 733, 066 17, 809 37,227 31,196 969, 887 8, 340, 163) 

144, 862 998, 789 18,954 40,748 41,408 1,244,761 10, 122, 299) 

132, 539 1,347,729 21,068 42,814 46,654 1,590,804 | 12,144,476, 

122,763 1,538, 805 19,372 43, 684 46,935 1,771,559 13, 989, 703) 

125,872 | 2,126,483 20,560 46,511 55,766 || 2,875,192 | 14,989,542) 

19 120,225 | 3,036,230 23,547 48,776 61,198 || 3,289,976 18, 034, 522 
1960... eee ota eoae 163,901 3,007, 599 21,925 49,054 72,431 3,214,920 | 19,355,658) 
LOG] 6. cect Senn aia hia 225,875 | 2,861,705 23,103 51,964 83,880 || 3,246,527 19,552,005) 
L9GZRRAG Fcc Datitere te 309,688 | 3,127,043 24,100 54, 180 91,800 || 3,605,811 | 23,185,423) 


Sulphur.—The figures in Table 20 represent the quantity and value of sulphur) 
contained in derivatives from smelter gases such as sulphur dioxide, sulphuric acid, ete.,, 
and in pyrite and pyrrhotite shipments, as well as the quantity and value of sulphur, 


| 


FS ee a 
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refined from natural gas production. The increase in the latter over the past five years 
has been quite remarkable. In Canada, sulphur is used in the treatment of sulphite 
pulps and in the manufacture of rayon, explosives, rubber goods, petroleum refining, 
matches and insecticides. 


20.—Quantity and Value of Sulphur Produced from Smelter Gases and in Pyrite and 
Pyrrhotite Shipments, and Quantity of Elemental Sulphur Sales, 1953-62 


Sulphur in Producers’ Shipments Sales of 
Smelter Gases Pyrite and Pyrrhotite Elemental Sulphur! 
Year — 
Quantity Value Be Sees cupne Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons tons $ tons $ 
172,200) 1,722,000 408 , 257 186,6503) 1,450,698 16,072 
221,2472) 2,212,470 687,928 311, 1593} 2,663,499 18, 665 
224,4572) 2,244,570 878, 452 403,9863} 3,740,383 25,976 
236,088%) 2,323,590 1,046,740 473,605 4,538,785 34,784 
235,1233) 2,322,067 1,166,416 515,096 4,808, 228 93,338 
241,0553) 2,361,252 Lotro 512, 427 4,248, 668 94,377 1, 872, 832 
277,0303| 2,716,416 1,099, 564 oe 3, 433,095 145, 656 2,620,787 
289,6203] 2,854,623 1,032,288 =. 3,316,378 274,359 4,298,906 
277,0568] 2,708,110 517, 2584 aK 1, 830, 566 394,762 7, 287, 881 
286,5663| 2,777,262 532, 0824 me 1,703,225 668, 126 8,903, 209 
| 1 Recovered from sour natural gas and nickel sulphide ores. 2 Does not include sulphur in acid made 
Tom roasting zine sulphide concentrates at Arvida. 3 Includes sulphur in acid made from roasting zinc 
ulphide concentrates at Arvida and Port Maitland, 4 Excludes pyrite and pyrrhotite used to produce iron 


esidue or sinter. 
_ Gypsum.—Nova Scotia deposits provided 83 p.c. of the total output of gypsum 
n 1962. Only British Columbia among the producing provinces failed to show an increase 
n output in 1962 over 1961. The over-all increase in quantity was about 5 p.c. and in 
ralue about 17 p.c. Both quantity and value were only slightly below their peak produc- 
ion in 1960. In Canada, gypsum is used in the manufacture of plaster and wallboard 
nd is added to Portland cement to control setting, but the greater part of the output 
3 exported in crude form to United States plants for processing. 


21.—Quantity of Gypsum Produced, by Province, and Total Value, 1953-62 


| Norz.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
343-44 edition. 


British 


New- Nova New . : 

} zr foundland Scotia | Brunswick | Ontario | Manitoba Columbia Canada 

h tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 

I 
26,531 3, 050, 832 120, 816 334,495 163,313 145, 470 3, 841, 457 7,399, 884 
26, 653 3,168,134 88, 856 357, 432 162,037 147,310 3,950, 422 7,094,671 
46,459 3, 838, 847 90,096 366, 416 176,005 150,078 4,667,901 8, 037, 153 
37,000 4,144,147 86,104 366, 956 185, 986 75,618 4,895,811 7, 260, 236 
29,465 3, 842,027 93, 249 379, 621 183,708 49 422 4,577,492 7,745,105 
36,307 3,149,719 105, 749 425,733 176, 123 70,498 3,964,129 5,189,159 
37,720 5,036,411 98, 250 412,100 200,139 94,010 5, 878, 630 8,393,703 
34,246 4,490, 427 90, 892 355, 603 122,063 112, 400 5, 205, 731 9,498,711 
40,699 4,113,188 85, 330 425, 287 122,233 153, 300 4,940,037 7,750,748 


51,200 | 4,302,568 89, 100 450,000 139, 355 151,688 | 5,183,911 9,033,148 
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Subsection 5.—Production of Fuels 


Coal.—The downward trend in the production of coal, in evidence for some time 
was interrupted in 1960 but resumed again in 1961. In 1962, all producing provinces with 
the exception of Saskatchewan and Alberta showed some decrease in output comparec 
with the previous year. Imports also declined and the quantity of exports was down 
slightly although their value remained about the same. : 


22.—Coal Production, by Province, 1953-62 c 


pi pak .—Figures from 1874 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with ti 
1911 edition. 


Nova New Saskatch- British Yukon 
Year Scotia Brunswick ewan Alberta Columbia | Territory Canada 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ | 
os en 5,787,026 721, 252 2,021, 304 5,917,474 1, 443,006 10,611 || 15,900,673 102,721, 87) 
1954.......] 5,842,896 781,271 2,116,740 4,859,049 1,299,510 14,118 ]} 14,913,579 96, 600, 261 
19557 evans 5,731,026 877, 838 2,293, 816 4,455,279 1, 453, 881 7,040 || 14,818, 880 93,579, 47 
1956. 0.0.00 5,775,025 988, 266 2,341,641 4,328, 787 1,472,519 9,372 || 14,915, 610 95,349, 76: 
LOST eine 5,685,770 976,597 2,248, 812 3,156,546 1,113,699 7,731 || 13,189,155 90, 220, 67/ 
LOSS Ao Narcice 5, 269, 879 790,719 2,253,176 2,519,901 849,091 4,344 |) 11,687,110 79,963, 32" 
i eee 4,391, 829 1,003, 387 1,947,380 2,528,755 751,492 3,879 || 10,626,722 73, 875,89) 
3960. 0... 4,570,240 1,028, 064 2,170,797 2,391,699 843, 868 6,470 || 11,011, 138 74, 676, 24 
TQBR  erayeposr 4,300,758 887, 903 2,208, 851 2,027, 826 964, 663 7,703 || 10,397,704 70, 052, 68), 
1962P...... 4,204,779 815,529 2,256, 306 2,087,310 913,196 7,649 || 10,284, 769 68, 419, 44 


OF 
) 


23.—Imports of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal and Briquettes, 1953-62 


Howe: .—Figures from 1868 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with thc 
1911 edition. 


Year Anthracite! | Bituminous? Lignite Briquettes% Totals 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
. 
2,989,054 20,273,425 3,062 128,673 23,394,214 138, 168, 4 
2,754, 882 15, 822, 283 2,824 128,163 18, 708, 152 106, 378, * 80! 
2,646, 503 17,094, 480 1,548 124, 216 19, 866, 747 108,087, "264 
2,545, 627 20,065, 807 1,940 126, 724 22,740,098 130, 318, 36! 
1,925, 498 17, 548, 585 2,166 73,306 19,549, 555 118, ‘581, 701 
1,556,018 12,934, 262 1,035 41, 820 14,533, 135 
1,603,909 12,621, 429 10,7804 24,521 14, 260, 639 
1, 297, 467 12, 250, 822 16,5374 15,528 13,580,364 
1,058, 157 11, 237, 629 10,7124 9, 664 12,316,162 
914, 336 11, 687, 898 11,9554 7,608 12,621,797 74, "307, 254, 
1 Includes anthracite dust 1953-58. 2 Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 3 Coal oj 
coke. 4 Beginning 1959 includes coal dust, ground coal and coal n.o.p. 


24.—Exports of Domestic Coal, 1953-62 


; eee .—Figures from 1868 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with thy 
1911 edition. 


i 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ * 
255,274 1,999, 908 LO58. 5 Pb AA =) .of aoa elas 338,544 2, 907,513 
219,346 1,716, 435 E950. 1 Aes AMD cic. s cicbe Dae ees 473,768 3,582,313 | 
592, 782 4,870,598 AOGO:. SAN core te Se 852,921 6, 789, 163. 
594, 166 4,710,030 1.961 5 Ree ater totter a. 939, 360 8,541,679 


396, 311 3, O01 GOO MV O62 <2 San tidae ch eee taro sere 901,560 8,590,693 
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The amounts and percentages of domestic and imported coal apparently consumed in 
Canada in the years 1953-62 are shown in Table 25. The imports represent amounts 
taken out of bond for consumption during the respective years, regardless of when received. 
Thus the totals are exclusive of coal landed at Canadian ports and re-exported or ex- 
warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken out of bond. However, since such coal 
while remaining in bond at the port is available for Canadian consumption if required, 
the total amount of coal made available for consumption in Canada in 1962 amounted 
30 21,824,538 tons, including 851,668 tons of anthracite, 17,220,149 tons of bituminous, 
|,496,661 tons of subbituminous, and 2,256,060 tons of lignite. 


| 25.—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, 1953-62 


, pan, Figures from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
921 edition. 


Imported Coal ‘Entered for Consumption’? Con- 
: Grand Pe 
I Year Canadian Coal! From P Total tion 
i United B hee Total oc per 
i States oan Capita 
I 
tons p.c. tons tons tons p.c. tons tons 
15, 240,105 40.0 22,548, 793 352,383 | 22,900,392 60.0 38, 140, 497 2.58 
14, 466, 212 44.0 18,054, 962 266,304 | 18,322,056 56.0 32,788, 268 2.16 
14,060, 039 42.1 19, 053, 434 269,898 | 19,322,134 57.9 33, 382,173 2.14 
14,115,095 38.9 22,045, 485 153,404 | 22,198,049 (spOMil 36,313, 144 2.26 
12, 478, 626 39.6 18,910,544 134,671 | 19,041,030 60.4 31,519, 656 1.90 
11,054, 757 43.9 14,089,557 65,275 | 14,154,121 56.1 25, 208, 878 1.48 
10, 589, 263 43.1 13, 861, 676 96,814 | 13,958,996 56.9 24, 548, 259 1.41 
9,973,308 42.9 13,211, 493 65,375 | 13,276,599 57.1 23,249, 907 1.31 
9,572, 805 44.3 12, 253,272 53,226 | 12,057,086 55.7 21,629,891 1,19 
9,510,293 | 43.4 | 12,583,618 30,571 | 12,377,965 | 56.6 |] 21,888,258 || 1.18 


| 1The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coa! used in 
aking coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. > Imports of briquettes are not included in this table 
it are shown separately in Table 23. 5 Includes small tonnages from countries other than Britain and the 
nited States. Deductions have been made from this column to take account of foreign coal re-exported from 
wmada and bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 


Petroleum.—The upward climb of crude petroleum production which started with 
le discovery of the Leduc field in Alberta in 1947 halted temporarily in 1958 but resumed 
1959 and continued in subsequent years. Quantity production in 1962 reached a record 
vel, about 23,000,000 bbl. higher than in 1961. This increase was contributed almost 
ually by Alberta, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 


26.—Quantity and Value of Crude Petroleum Produced, by Province, 1953-62 


Nom-—Figures from 1936 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
i edition. 


ly New Brunswick Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 

Year 

} Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

en 

i bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ 

pues... 14,738 20,633 299, 685 994, 835 653,514 1,714, 806 2,797, 888 3, 833, 107 

ance 13,046 18, 265 412,474 | 1,391,687 2,148, 184 5,619,649 5,422, 899 8,183,304 

Pemlew. « 12,548 17, 567 525,510 | 1,599,335 4,145,756 9,618,154 11,317,168 18,317,968 

oe a 16,628 23,279 593,370 | 1,958,121 5,786,540 | 13,633,088 21,077,371 36, 253,078 

eee 19,401 27,161 623,666 | 2,160,000 6,089,743 | 15,467,947 36, 861, 089 79,325, 064 
15,189 21,265 778,341 | 2,623,000 5, 829,226 | 14,415,676 44, 626, 148 96, 704, 863 
14,479 20,271 | 1,001,580 3,194,000 | 5,056,075 11,619, 872 47, 442,498 97,731,546 
14,148 19,807 | 1,005,030 | 3, 150,065 | 4,764,045 10,690,384 51,908,428 | 103,957,009 
12,024 16,833 | 1,149,087 3,546,740 | 4,480,348 10, 156, 000 55,860,104 | 115,719,791 
10,000 14,000 | 1,143,500 3,682,070 | 3,971,144 9,590, 325 64,000,000 | 141,000,000 
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26.— Quantity and Value of Crude Petroleum Produced, by Province, 1953-62—concluded 


4 Alberta British Columbia Northwest Territories Canada 
ear 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ 

LORS eee 76,816,383 | 193,761,644 _ — 316, 689 257, 251 80, 898,897 | 200, 582,27! 
195A sis crey 87,713,855 | 228,319, 165 _ — 369, 887 344, 960 96,080,345 | 243,877, 031 
T9583 a2 ci 113,035,046 | 274,901,232 — oa 404,219 | 1,185,780 || 129,440,247 | 305,640, 03! 
L956 ite. 143,909,641 | 353,629, 158 148, 454 802,375 449, 409 762,773 || 171,981,413 | 406,561, 87: 
a oy Reo 137,492,316 | 355,555,140 340,945 763,717 420, 844 294,591 |} 181,848,004 | 453, 593, 621 
1958.5. ce 113,277,817 | 283,262,592 512,359 | 1,022,156 457, 086 698,266 || 165,496,196 | 398,747, 81 
1959....... 129,967,312 | 305,917, 803 865,234 | 1,583,129 430,319 1,025,914 || 184,778,497 | 422,092,538 
LOGON ch. 130,506,968 | 302,841,423 867,057 | 1,626,590 468, 545 641,219 |] 189,534,221 | 422,926, 49: 
TOG NE ek, 157,811,712 | 355,530,845 | 1,017,826 | 1,859,873 516,979 730,160 || 220,848,080 | 487,560, 24 
1962P...... 165,046,000 | 410,964,540 | 9,242,205 |17,449,477 595, 000 892,500 || 244,007,849 | 583,592, 91) 


Natural Gas.—The output of natural gas continued to increase at a rapid rate 0 


Alberta and British Columbia. 


Total Canadian shipments, which amounted to 150,772,00( 


Mef. in 1955 reached a high of 955,526,000 Mef. in 1962, 781,000,000 Mcf. of which cam 


from Alberta. 


A review of developments in the natural gas industry is given at pp. 538-542 


27.—Quantities of Natural Gas Produced, by Province, and Total Value, 1953-62 


Nore.—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with th 


1940 edition. 
r New . Saskatch- British Northwest | 
Year Brunswick Ontario ewan Alberta Columbia | Territories Canada | 
ay ) 
Mef. Mcf. Mcf. Mef. Mcf. Mcf. Mef $ | 
1S ee 177,112 9,708,969 1,422,128 89,651, 605 _ 26,109 || 100,985,923 10,877, 01 
1954) .00.5 183,457 | 10,015,818 3,333,077 | 107,173,777 _ 29,085 |] 120,735,214 | 12, 482,10 
£955 hee wh 186,549 | 10,852,857 6,706,743 | 133,007,493 — 18,670 || 150,772,312 | 15,098,650 
19563..Gas22 190,322 | 12,811,618 9,807,697 | 146, 133,893 187, 846 21,210 || 169, 152,586 16, 849, 55 
LOD fancy 176,417 | 14,400,913 | 12,994,347 | 183,140,820 8,274,942 19, 243 |} 220,006,682 | 20, 962,50 
NOG8 oc: 123,957 | 16,147,986 | 18,819,795 | 239,049,591 63, 638, 297 24,100 || 337, 803, 726 32, 057,53 
1959....... 117,502 | 16,839,236 | 33,612,966 | 297,568,926 69, 128,708 67,189 |] 417,334,527 | 39, 609,39 
1980 creme 98,701 | 16,987,056 | 36,571,633 | 383,682,986 85,592, 166 39,785 || 522,972,327 | 52,196, 88 
BOG rcr-tecs 96,318 | 14,544,165 | 387,192,595 | 500,843,900 | 103,018, 988 41,678 || 655,737,644 | 68, 421,91 
1962P...... 87,300 | 15,875,000 | 39,000,000 | 781,000,000 | 119,500,000 64,000 |} 955,526,300 97,912, 98 


$$ $$$] 


Subsection 6.—Production of Structural Materials 


Active construction throughout Canada has kept production of structural material) 
The value of such materials produced reached the recor’ 


at a high level in recent years. 
In point of value, sand and gravel is the most importan 


total of $350,266,000 in 1962. 


of the structural materials, followed by cement, stone, clay products and lime. 
ments in the cement and silica industries during 1962 are covered in the review at PI 


536-538. 


Develop 


( 
Sand and Gravel.—Deposits of sand and gravel are numerous throughout Easter’ 


Canada, with the exception of Prince Edward Island where gravels are scarce. 1) 
local needs for these materials are usually supplied from the nearest deposits as thel 
cost to the consumer is governed largely by the length of haul. 


This accounts for the larg 


number of small pits and the small number of large plants in operation. Every provine 
except New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island produces natural bonded sand but som 
grades particularly suitable for certain industries command much higher prices than ordi 
nary sand. The greater part of the sand and gravel output is used in road improvement 
concrete works, or as railway ballast and most of the commercial plants are equipped fo| 
producing crushed gravel, a product that can compete with crushed stone. 
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| In 1962 an estimated 167,328,000 tons of sand and gravel were produced, valued at 
'$118,228,000. This represented a decrease of 2 p.c. in quantity and an increase of 13 pc: 
in value compared with 1961. Quebec and Ontario together contributed 66 p.c. of the 
quantity. 


28.—Producers’ Shipments of Sand and Gravel, by Province, and Total Value, 1953-62 


Prince 
| Year Newfoundland Ades a oo me ten Quebec Ontario 
| 
| tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1,908,187 ats 1,523,083 2, 648, 235 26, 694,125 43, 658,099 
2,105, 522 ear 1,330,979 3,528,318 30, 052, 887 46, 433,191 
3,142,226 bi 1,156,710 5,731, 835 36,722,008 51, 488, 067 
2,490, 580 ws 1,675, 458 6,140,029 37,175,708 61, 436, 363 
2,796,273 a5 1,933,070 7,342,928 40,913,961 66,129,158 
4,062,985 e 2,333,792 4,015,976 40, 507, 787 67, 469,064 
4, 825,724 5,244, 968 8,032,122 5,093, 496 42,449 734 73,981,703 
3,912,533 474,184 8,717,693 6,184, 924 46, 255,963 77, 660, 833 
3,383,724 544, 497 5,574,377 5,014, 234 44,126,199 70, 208, 199 
3,038, 458 697,070 3,291,741 5, 909, 835 44,060, 533 66,319,707 
Se Canada 
: Saskatch- British 
j Manitoba Se Alberta * 
| ewan Columbia Quantity Wane 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
4, 686,323 4,770,368 7,651,261 7,494,268 101,033,949 53,485, 401 
4,831,716 5,211, 429 7,313,380 10, 153, 612 110, 961,034 58, 987, 671 
5,272,676 5,039, 682 7,819,933 11,151, 337 127,524,474 67,775, 053 
6, 883, 026 6, 466, 810 10,522, 441 16,010, 853 148, 801, 268 81,957, 352 
6, 647, 280 6, 565, 563 11, 801, 422 15, 699, 857 159, 829,512 91,939, 354 
9,997, 546 5,380,151 13, 226, 668 13, 216,976 160, 210,945 96, 282, 363 
9,261,553 5, 898, 136 13, 271, 695 17,064,615 185,123,746 104,651, 461 
10, 860,566 8,952,539 13,385,970 15, 669, 293 192,074,498 111, 163, 886 
7, 402, 385 7,626,197 12,591,944 14,279,191 170, 750, 947 104, 654, 132 
9,801, 943 6,518, 262 12,076, 845 15,613, 703 167,328,097 118, 228, 032 


_ Cement.—The production of cement in Canada reached an all-time high in 1962, 
utput in that year being 8 p.c. above the previous peak reached in 1959. Consumption 


‘cept British Columbia showed increased production. 


29.—Quantity and Value of Production, Imports, Exports and Apparent Consumption 
of Cement, 1953-62 


Nory.—Figures from 1910 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


9 edition, 
Shipments : Apparent 
(sold or used) Imports Exports Consumption! 
tons $ tons tons tons 

3,891,708 58, 842,022 434, 487 2,577 4,323,618 
3,926,553 59,035, 644 401,135 21,638 4,306,050 
4,404, 480 65, 650, 025 517,890 168, 907 4,753, 463 
5,021, 683 75, 233, 321 677, 6162 124,561 5,574,738 
6,049,098 93,167,477 92,380 338,316 5,803, 162 
6,153,421 96,414, 142 41,550 141, 250 6,053, 721 
6, 284, 486 95,147,798 29,256 303, 126 6,010, 616 
5, 787, 225 93,261, 473 22,478 TEV 07; 5, 628, 586 
6,205, 948 103,923, 644 29,217 249,377 5,985,788 
6,786, 229 113, 864,118 26,525 219,164 6,593, 590 


|| Shipments plus imports less exports. 2 Includes imported clinker, other than white, 


| 
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Stone.—The stone industry in Canada has two main divisions—stone quarrying and 


the stone products industry. The granite, limestone, marble, sandstone and slate quarries 
yield high-grade structural and decorative materials and also supply requirements for 
chemical and other allied industries but the major part of the tonnage produced is crushed 


stone. 


30.—Producers’ Shipments of Stone,! by Province, and TNotal Value, 1953-62 


Prince 
Year Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 
Island 
tons tons tons tons tons 

391,633 193,101 987,977 7,754, 248 

359, 350 9,757, 607 720, 792 10,111,361 

333 , 982 367, 320 1,075, 230 12,633,335 

227, 943 408, 952 2,129,109 11, 153,206 

348, 373 434,726 1,285, 811 16, 053, 605 

282,439 a 435,047 2,100, 687 16,963, 511 

352,231 1,700,000 1,393, 668 2,119,136 20, 437, 243 

380, 843 750,000 914,937 1, 883, 867 20,394, 509 

322' 820 225,000 1,021, 880 2) 957, 886 22) 648,010 

229,792 225,000 683,054 2,497,756 21, 627, 582 

: : Canada 
5 2 ritish 
Ontario Manitoba Alberta Galambia 
Quantity Value — 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 

ja Seeisinone ne noes ob 8,818, 886 377, 819 18, 8383 1,305,520 19,849,017 30, 613,051 

ba ee a SB evade or 10, 141, 156 207, 556 27,017 1,443, 086 32, 767, 925 39, 857, 134 
NOSD We her eaieccicres shat afore 12,7389, 139 228, 157 45, 659 3,090, 098 30,512,920 43,736, 687 | 

105 Beye. < 246 Sects iaeee 15,734, 664 262, 557 66, 820 3,174,067 33, 257, 318 48, 809, 918 

LS bY dap ainesss Soy RAe ATP RE 17, 390, 438 454,972 80,565 4,233,531 40, 282,081 59, 197, 662 
(0G RAaed tees Se etaeres 15, 756, 560 540,703 91, 882 1,985, 818 38, 156, 647 55,582,929 | 
¢ 17, 288, 796 526, 696 528,961 2,092, 804 46, 439, 525 60,958,784 | 

17, 938, 583 673,598 167, 201 2,255,911 45,359,449 60, 640, 621 
18,361, 843 594,921 96, 753 2,709,691 48, 938, 804 66,597,668 | 
17,502,951 661, 723 87,301 1,755,317 45,270, 476 62,808,131 | 


1 Excludes limestone used to make lime or cement. 


Clay Products.—The sales value of clay products produced in 1962 was slightly 
higher than in 1961. Common clays suitable for the production of building bricks anc) 
tile are found in all the provinces; production is greatest in Ontario and Quebec. 
ware clays are produced largely from the Eastend and Willows areas in Saskatchewal 
and shipped to Medicine Hat, Alta., where, utilizing the cheap gas fuel, they are manu) 
factured into stoneware, sewer pipe, pottery, tableware, etc. 
in Nova Scotia and, although it has not been developed extensively fo 
is used for pottery. Two large plants and a few small plants manu 
fractories from domestic clay in British Columbi 
Deposits of high-grade, plastic, white burning clays occur in nor 
yielding high-grade china clay have been found along the Fraser 
but these have not been used on a comm 


extent. 


Stoneware clay also occur 
r ceramic use, Some 
facture fireclay Te) 
a, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia, 
thern Ontario and depositi 
River in British Columbi 
ercial scale, nor have the ball clays of high bon( 
strength occurring in the white mud beds of southern Saskatchewan been developed to an), 


Stone: 
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| 31.—Value (Total Sales) of Clay Products Produced, by Province, 1953-62 
} Nors.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
| 1946 edition. 


New- Nova New P 
foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ 
39,500 1, 234,319 620,769 8,070,942 14, 829, 222 
33, 042 1,082,039 587,994 8,055, 692 17, 230, 231 
49 338 1,196,968 704, 025 8, 451, 362 18,314, 320 
47,145 1,196, 868 975, 855 9,415,703 19,173,336 
29,500 1,345,361 803,169 - 8, 898, 855 18, 353, 299 
58, 282 1,509,536 629, 921 10, 675, 463 22,786, 291 
68,000 1,638, 789 743, 966 10,374, 162 22,174,895 
82,435 1,673,618 705, 366 8,093,038 20,191,325 
75, 890 1,582, 153 744, 293 8,195,790 19, 036, 556 
140,000 1,645, 654 737, 325 7,625,076 19, 956, 263 
. Saskatch- British 
Manitoba Suen Alberta Columbia Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ 
568,477 742,959 2,135,085 1,536, 458 29,777,731 
512,989 844,398 2,316,982 1,696,731 32,360,098 
635,554 992,307 2,800,481 2,115,415 35, 259,770 


754, 503 1,054,071 3,038,544 2,128,955 37,784,980 
827, 697 1,015,389 2,628, 187 2,020,701 35, 922, 158 


682,943 1,158, 803 2,569,170 1,639, 494 41,709, 903 
618,550 1,374, 834 3,572,920 1,949,332 42,515, 448 
813,135 1,130,332 3,551, 682 1,984, 607 38, 226, 538 
623, 966 1,115, 474 3,517,473 2,091,353 36, 982,948 
580, 000 1,279, 260 3,631,491 2,143,029 37,738, 098 


Section 5.—Industrial Statistics of the Mineral Industry 
The scope of the annual statistics on mineral production published by the Dominion 
vureau of Statistics includes a general review of the principal mineral industries such as 
le copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, and nickel-copper industries as well as a section on 
etallurgical works. Additional data published at irregular intervals include such features 
3s numbers of employees, salaries and wages paid and net value added by processing. 


{| 


_ The figures for ‘net value added by processing’ of industries given in Tables 32 and 33 
’e, in each table, the settlements received for shipments by producers and the additional 
alues obtained when the smelting of ores is completed in Canada, less the cost of materials, 
‘el, etc. The totals indicate more nearly the actual returns to the different industries 
an do the values for the minerals in Table 5, p. 559 where, with respect to copper, lead, 
ce and silver, values are computed by applying the average prices for the year in the 
‘incipal metal markets to the total production from mines and smelters with no reduc- 


on for fuel, electricity and other supplies consumed in the production process. 


Some imported ores and concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting 
id refining works, especially in the production of aluminum, where imported ore only is 
led, and of cobalt which is derived mainly from African ores. The net shipments of these 
lants include, therefore, the net value of the metals recovered from these imported ores 
‘d to this extent the net values added shown in Tables 32 and 33 include products of other 
tan Canadian origin. 
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—Summary Statistics of the Mineral Industry, by Province, 1961 
Nor. cert yall: in this table are not comparable with those given for earlier years in previous editions at 


the Year Book. 


Cost of 
at ae | 
ants . upplies, 
Salaries Net Value 
. - - Fuel 
Province or Territory Estab ae and ra Added by 
- | ployees Electricity, rh 
lishments Wages Freight and Processing 
Smelter 
Charges 
No. No. $ $ $ 
Newtoundland), S27 tate aes he neice sletieioio =1s/aiaferne 22 4,293 20,967,991 30, ae 495 53, 752, 858 
Prince Edward island, a... «pienso isle ateinel= 4 1,972 2,349 124, "56¢ 
NovaiScotia.|. |. ee OR ais. ts dee ees orcrersters 54 8,322 27, 298, 520 12, 807, 8 45, 489, 821 
Now IBranswichktnt eee os o/s) dee tele ists Oe 57 1,460 4,730,053 3,144; 402 ve 724, 626 
Quebec..... 665 22,795 104,389,513 129,797,068 231, 962, 147 
Ontario. 35... ie 667 35,125 172,860,677 106, 414, 737 414, 012,77) 
Manitobalt..5..ata.eense. 75 3,306 16, 866, 255 7,645,576 34,060, Pat 
Saskatchewan...........-++5- 183 3, 667 20,311,916 11,936,713 162, 207,874 
HAND ODES sermerarerpreoberssefirerawrdisletereintohst eters 332 4,985 26,070, 299 44,050, 536 460,199, 334 
British Columbia: cree. ces eb asieterer ste dele 243 6,500 32,716,341 52,174, 892 95,501, 72( 
Northwest: Lerritortesit... 2 cb cttieisistaleieye fost st 14 975 5,708, 328 2,992,061 14, 828, 08; 
Vatkow Perritory.acteiwias nb ecowlege tens aeepebis 27 719 4,256,748 2,500, 053 9, 125,67. 
Cama da anenveicmocetetostere etetsrcferyers 2,343 92,149 | 436,178,613 | 404,126,600 1,528, 989, 471 


A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries operatin, 


in Canada in the year 1961 is presented in Table 33. 


33._Summary Statistics of the Principal Mineral Industries, 1961 


Nore.—The figures in this table are not comparable with those given for earlier years in previous editions 0 


the Year Book. 


Cost of ; 
“s eee: | 
ants : upplies, ; 
Salaries Net Value 
- Fuel 
Industry Estab an and et Added by 
- | ployees Electricity, : 
lishments Wages Freight and Processing } 
Smelter 
Charges } 
No. No. $ $ | 
Motalliess2. octaves tattae sient ea eet Mini anns 704 59,597 | 298,760,653 | 288,298,257 662, 631, 62) 
Placer Gold. fee ase tinensianae nee nto ninats 47 243 1,326,147 , 065 2, 254,74) 
Gold quarttafesclise tents vjomrmienh sateen er 140 15,876 65,465,515 28,154,371 106, 879,12) 
Copper-gold-silver...........0.sssceeeeeees 276 | 10,901 | 51,459,158 | 91,415,366 84,047, 86) 
Silverscobalty. ind. fehMach eee sbie leet 658 20 560 2,216, 805 1,091,559 3, 424,15) 
Silver-lead-zine ; <i cc dad aaleocnaarenecip nes <rete 73 4,352 22,098,610 49,749,740 61, 422, 49) 
Bek -COPPEL sd nde seats oak 50 13,697 74,754,694 25,381,964 109,350, 2! 
ecerciais a febcie Clereikiene ls ferercks eiads teenie To tatoieks inlets AVGLn1s 55 8,049 47,107,661 61, 744, 237 124, 588,72 
Meneinaaees metals 43 5,919 34, 332,063 30,549,955 170, 664, 28) 
Non-metallics. 175 | 11,282 | 51,162,835 | 34,514,027 | 151, 727,84 
ABbestoses.. A otiieie again’ 23 6,875 | 35,093,133 | 21,311,778 | 112, 095,33, 
Feldspar, quartz and ee syenite..... 23 339 1,312,770 974,935 3, 820, 24 
Gypsum: nj btoetrint chi ban teal x: 9 613 2,272,477 1,763,451 4, 833,94 
Mica steers. 30 34 58, 258 17,317 i 
Péathers Aad ceva 42 1,332 3,528,474 2,550,040 7, 001,75 
SOLARA Si oadeene nigoe 9 912 3,950,358 4,177,693 15, 390, 28! 
Tale and soapstone...........+. s 4 79 264, 622 124,140 612, 20, 
Miscellaneous non-metallics...........++++: 35 1,098 4,682,743 3,594,673 7, 863, 00 
LC Stee Caco: BDO RO ACES MOetIDD CACTOTD Ttoe 743 15,362 63,733,107 70,016, 958 641, 780, 4¢ ‘ 
Gomera ate Cee tie eae eae 0 bets ce etete 113 10,461 35, 607, 905 14,142, 188 58,067,771 
Natural gas processing..........++++seeeees 49 744 4,477,319 41,371,321 36, 648, 6¢ 
Petroleum and natural gas..........seesee- 581 4,157 23, 647, 883 14,503, 449 547, "063, "9 
Structural Materials...................0eeeee 721 5,908 22,522,018 11,297,358 72, 849,54 
Sand-and eravelcy ic <1. .<weswisls chemists slo's wiemaeloiets 493 2,513 9, 898, 545 3,717, 478 35, 720,0( 
BUR ene eeie atalelsoacce ans cls ciate [aval cleiniate si si0i¢ 228 3,395 12,623,473 7,579, 880 37,129, 0) 
Grand Totals................0000+ 2,343 92,149 | 436,178,613 | 404,126,600 1,528, 98954) 
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| Section 6.—World Production of Certain Metallic 
Minerals and Fuels 


_ Table 34 shows the production of certain metallic minerals and fuels in the different 
sountries of the world for the year 1961. These figures are taken from the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook 1962 which presents production figures for a much more extensive list 
of mining and quarrying industries. The 1961 figures are provisional and have been con- 
verted from kilograms to ounces troy for gold, from metric tons to ounces troy for silver, 
ind from metric tons to short tons for the other metals and fuels shown. 


| 34.—World Production of Certain Metallic Mincrals and Fuels, 1961 
_ Nors.—Where dashes occur throughout this table they indicate that no figures were given in the United Nations 
statistical Yearbook either because there was no production or because the quantity was not available. 
Crude 
Country Gold Silver Copper Tron Lead Zine Coal Petro- 
leum 
| 
"000 oz.t. | ’000 oz.t. | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | 000 tons | ’000 tons 7000 tons | 000 tons 
72.8 — 
== 714.3 
= 0.7 1,643.5 10.0 46.3 86.0 17, 261.1 
a 1.0 519.2 —_— = — 114.6 
1,414.6 = = 30.5 33.3 379.2 13, 321.4 
105.9 3,851.5 302.1 322.8 26, 957.0 = 
— 2.2 1,272.1 6.7 9.0 116.8 2,597.0 
= 2,478.0 
43.0 — = 23, 742.7 — 
3,890.21 2.31 _ 22.41 5.81 — 411.2 
a 2.3 7,000.8 109.3 = 2,425.1 5,014.4 
4,995.7 7 = 213, 320.32 166.4 
_— — 4,545.9 
= 16.8 212.7 100.0 81.5 651.5 228.2 
a 1,369.6 0.1 — 17.9 8.0 2.2 622.8 
4,473.7 | 31,382.0 439.1 | 20,359.0 230.4 416.0 10, 397.7 32, 851.2 
entral African Republic 0.1 nee a 
nile... .. 2.910 357) da Be 52.5 | 1,736.1 599.0 | 4,855.7 2.2 0.2 1, 835.3 1,331.6 
hina (Taiwan only)... 17.5 — 24 — — — 4,670.5 Pao) 
DIGM@bIa) 2 es... ...... 378.9 128.6 = 300.9 — = 2,976.2 8,076.6 
ongo— 
[Brazzaville............ 3.4 0.8 — _— 113.5 
233.4 3,472.3 325.4 — — 109.2 80.5 con 
= = 9.9 3.3 = — —_— 11.0 
— — 31.6 — = 
a aa = 1,099.0 — = 29,081.2 165.3 
103.6 == = — = 
n 15.2 38.6 = 425.5 
Mt 5.5 — — 
j 83.4 = = 6.6 = = = - 
\ 20.6 456.5 —= 203.9 — = a = 
i ae 2,594.6 = 23, 851.8 20.8 17.2 57, 714.8 2,385.4 
91 oe. a 
15.3 — 853.2 
I 
bs oa ae Bawls _ ~ 26) |e 543-4) | — 2,944.3 - 
we epublic of... 81.3 | 16,181.5 1.9 } 4,879.9{ 547 96.2 }158, 308. 4{ 6, 839.8 
| 833.0 — — — a 
= 112.5 ee 165.3 10.8 17,2 —_ — 
= 1051 7.5 33.1 = 
9.5 8.7 _— — 
17 3.21 — — 6.7 6.84 — = 
73.9 — _ — = 
176.4 — = 3,385.2 1,606.1 
153.3 189.7 10.3 8, 262.9 4.6 6.1 61, 801.1 576.5 
— = 605.2 23, 461.6 
— = a 44,1 — = 278.9 64, 409.1 
— 54,013.2 
= — 6.5 _ 0.9 0.8 219.4 =— 
_ — 153.2 
0.7 974.2 —_— 643.7 52.7 142.2 816.8 2,172.7 
378.9 | 12,513.1 106.3 1,757.1 51.0 185.5 60, 058.3 724.2 
For footnotes, see end of table, p. 580. 
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34.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1961—concluded 
Crude 
Country Gold Silver Copper Tron Lead Zine Coal ee 
eum 
000 oz.t. | 7000 oz.t. | ’000 tons | 000 tons | ’000 tons | 000 tons | "000 tons | 7000 tons 
Kenya. octantonnn wits oes 12.3 — _ — — — — — 
Korea— 

Northiy, «espera: epee _ — _ — _ _— 7,716.2 — 
Republic of............ 83.6 459.8 0.4 274.5 1.0 0.4 6,486.0 — 
WK Waitbscc: Acteempiidectee as _ — — _ _ _ _ 91, 133.' 
Kuwait (neutral zone).... — _ —_ — _ _— 10, 383. ! 

Paberin. «vorrei sie eae Zk _ _ 2,400.8 _ _ — _ 
TAD Was ec esteene one ser — _ = = — — — 754. 
Luxembourg...........-- _ = _— 2,239.9 _— —_ _— — 
Madagascar--::...-s..- 0.4 — _ = — = 2.2 = | 
Malaya, Federation of.. a1t2 — — 4, 223.0 _ _ _— _— 
Mexicors +s. sc cesonenenss 268.7 | 40,349.2 54.3 757.3 199.8 296.5 1,171.8 | 16,841. 
ihe) Te sh ale eet ARE RY ah _— — _ — _ —_ 825. = 
INTOROCCOM ne eee — 900.2 1,9 898.4 97.3 44.4 451.9 88. 
Mozambique........ 0.1 — _ _— — _— 353.8 = 
Netherlands....... — — — — — — 13, 912.3 2,255. | 
New Caledonia = — _- 172.0 _ _ _ m= | 
New Guinea (Australia). 41.8 32.2 _— — _- _ — -—_ 
New Zealand............ 28.3 — - cit _ — 843.3 1. 
224.61 — _ — sre _— _ = 
0.5 — — _— — _— 669.1 2,538 
— _— 15.1 | 1,166.2 2.5 10.3 399.0 — 
= — _ te — — 1,015.2 416. 
133.6 | 33,581.4 217.5 3,369.8 150.8 191.7 184.1 2,855. 
424.0 794.1 65.8 723.1 0.1 3.6 167.6 =| 
—_— _— 13.3 740.8 42.1 153.9 | 117,513.0 223: 
_ - 3.3 136.7 — _ 518. = | 
Q _ — _ — —_— — — 9, 287. 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 

Federation of— | 
Northern Rhodesia.... 4,3 742.7 627.1 — 17.0 33.4 — = \ 
Southern Rhodesia.... 570.1 106.1 15.2 248.0 _ _— 3,387.4 = | 

Romania) Mics sepa _ _ _ 862.0 13.2 —_ 5,403.5 | 12,767: 
ATA WA hc teense cliche ete 4.1 —_— — _— _— — _ 66, 
Saudi Arabia............ _— — — — — — _ 76,315, 
Pevessle fence erento = — = _— _ _ — 2) 
Sierra Leone............+- _— _ _ 1,220.31 — _— — — 
SouthtAfrica eo ee le: 22,941.4 | 2,289.1 57.3 | 2,788.8 0.1 _— 43, 611.8 | 
South West Africa....... — 1,832.6 27.6 — 69.3 21.8 —_— —| 
DAI ache oectehe oaebions _ — 1% 1 | “3,265.0 91.5 97.7 | 15,207.5 "| 
DUGAN 2. .y anecmineeaiceess 1.5 — —_ — _ — — =— 
MUrinaM.. 4. socee osnaete ge 4.0 —- _— _ — _ _ =| 
Swaziland... cwvcos en's £3 — == — — — _ = 
Sweden .<tiuosne seeders 83.2 | 2,826.1 19.1 | 15,576.8 71.0 86.9 218.3 ei 
Switzerland............. = = = 37.5 — — — a | 
"Pengamyika, cat esses 100.1 _ 0.1: _— 0.41 — 2.2 | 
Thailand } stiaces. ice qusi = — _ 40.8 2.4 — _ =| 
Trinidad and Tobago.... — _- -- a _— — _— 7, 200! 
UMISIA wassisele Hae ewes _— 70.7 _ 499.3 18.5 Sau — || 
"Tee via ton ete tones eae — _ 22.0 469.6 3.0 9.9 4,157.9 456 
Wigan Bas ives mica ages iot ace 0.42 _ 14.8 _ _ _ _ — 
Union of Soviet Socialist | 
Republits...cs: sos deec — — _ 75, 442.2 — — 415, 592.2 | 183,058) 
United Arab Republic... 232.6 — — — 4,209 
United States........... 1,566.8 | 34,899.6 | 1,165.1 | 43, 181.9 261.9 464.4 | 417,405.5 390, 552) 
Wenezuclan cress sedes: 30.1 — = 10, 275.7 — — 34.2 | 171,837) 
Viet Nam— 
Northigiis.etestccntaest _ _ _ _ _ _ 3,098.6 al 
Republic of _ —_ _ _ —_ _— 62.8 e—, 
West New Guinea.. — _— _— _— — = — 18), 
Wugoslavialesscs=. + aes 67.9 | 3,453.0 41.8 841.1 106.6 66.0 1,447.3 1,478 


1 Exports. 


2 Excludes Northern Ireland. 


3 Final DBS figures. 


4 Exports to United States. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Water Power Resources—Available and Developed 


Canada, a land of many large lakes and fast-flowing rivers, is richly endowed with 
imense water power resources. With the exception of the prairies of the mid-west, these 
sources are found in considerable magnitude in almost every part of the country. 


British Columbia, traversed by three distinct mountain ranges and with, generally 
eaking, a high rate of precipitation, has many mountain rivers which offer abundant 
)portunity for the development of hydro-electric power. Notable for their power potential 
e such rivers as the Columbia, the F raser, the Peace and the Stikine. Up to the present 
ne, however, hydro-electric developments on smaller rivers in the southern part of 
‘itish Columbia have supplied the province’s major load requirements. The immense 
wer resources of the larger rivers have gone unused, chiefly because of remoteness from 
esent demand areas or because of conflicts of interest between fisheries and power devel- 
ment. The water power resources of British Columbia, in total magnitude the second 


satest in Canada, have played and will continue to play a very important part in the 
velopment of the provirice. 


_ Important water power sites await development on the Yukon River in the Yukon 
‘tritory and on the South N ahanni River in the Northwest Territories. Indications are 
ut the rivers draining the District of Keewatin, north of Manitoba, will also contribute 
vterially to the total power potential of the Northwest Territories. In view of the lack 
developed native fuel sources and difficulties in transportation, water power is of special 
portance in the development of mining areas such as those at Yellowknife in the North- 
‘st Territories and at Mayo in the Yukon Territory. 

Of the three Prairie Provinces, Manitoba has the greatest water power potential. 
' many years, the more heavily populated southern region of the province has been 
plied from hydro-electric developments on the Winnipeg River. With the advent of 
‘h-voltage, long-distance transmission, however, power from hydro-electric stations on 
‘thern rivers will flow south to help meet the constantly growing demands of industrial, 
jan and rural users. In both Alberta and Saskatchewan, abundant reserves of coal, 
and natural gas are used to fuel the thermal-electric plants which satisfy much of the 
nand for power in these provinces. In Alberta, the principal existing hydro-electric 


‘elopments are located on the Bow River and its tributaries, but there are substantial 
| 
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power resources in northern regions of the province, too remote from urban centres to 
warrant development at the present time. In Saskatchewan, existing hydro-electric 
plants are located in northern areas and their output is used almost exclusively for mining 
purposes. Water power sites of considerable importance remain to be developed in the 
central and northern parts of the province. Thermal-electric power feeding the trans: 
mission network serving the more settled areas will be augmented in 1963 by hydro: 
electric power from new developments on the Saskatchewan River. 


The pace of industrial expansion in Ontario since the turn of the present century 
has made heavy demands on the province’s substantial water power potential, to the 
extent that hydro-electric installed capacity in Ontario is exceeded in total magnitude only 
by that of Quebec. The largest hydro-electric development in the province is locatec 
on the Niagara River at Queenston, where the Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station: 
Nos. 1 and 2 and the associated pumping-generating station have a combined capacity 
of 2,521,000 hp. Completion of development of most of Ontario’s water power site! 
located within economic reach of demand areas has led, within the past few years, to a 
increasing dependence upon electric energy generated in thermal plants. An importan’ 
contributing factor is the growing recognition of the benefits offered by integrating th 
operation of hydro and thermal plants. Despite this growing emphasis on thermal power 
development of a number of the province’s more remote hydro sites is now consideret 
economically feasible, largely as a result of recent marked advances in extra-high-voltage 
long-distance transmission techniques. Several of these sites are under construction. 


+ 

With more than 30 p.c. of the national recorded total, Quebec’s water power resource) 
are the most extensive in the country. Quebec leads the other provinces also in terms © 
installed turbine capacity with a total installation of 12,816,845 hp.—more than 47 p.¢ 
of the total for all of Canada. The greatest concentration of hydro-electric capacit 
in one plant in Canada is installed in the 2,145,000-hp. Beauharnois development on th 
St. Lawrence River. Notable also are the Bersimis I development on the Bersimis Rive 
and the Shipshaw plant on the Saguenay River, each with an installed capacity of 1,200,00 
hp. A major power scheme involving the harnessing of the headwaters of the Manicouaga, 
and Outardes Rivers is under construction. The completed project will make availabl 
nearly 6,000,000 hp. of additional capacity at new and existing developments on the tw, 


i 


{ 


rivers. 
The water power resources of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, although small i 
comparison with those of other provinces, are a valuable source of energy. Numerot 
rivers in both provinces provide moderate-sized power sites advantageously situate 
for urban or rural use. In Prince Edward Island, there are no large streams and, const 
quently, water power plants are limited in size to those used for small mills. Topograph 
and runoff conditions on the Island of Newfoundland are favourable for the developmer 
of power, even though river drainage areas are generally not large. Considerable pow! 
development has taken place on the Island, mainly to serve the pulp and paper industr; 
Labrador has what is considered to be one of the largest sources of water power in Canac 
in the Hamilton River and its tributaries. 

An accurate comparison of the magnitude and state of development of Canada 
water power resources with those of other countries is not possible because world statistl 
are incomplete and are not tabulated on the same basis. Available information wou 
indicate, however, that Canada is exceeded only by the United States in the total amoul 
of hydraulic turbine capacity actually installed. In terms of installed water pow. 
capacity per thousand population, Canada is second only to Norway. It is interesting | 
note that, with the exception of those of the United States, Canada’s water power resource) 
fifth in order of magnitude, are more readily available to prospective markets than is ti 
case in any of the countries that have greater power potential. 
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Table 1 gives, by province or territory, the estimated total water power resources of 
Canada and the total existing capacity of all water power plants. 


1.—Available and Developed Water Power, by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1963 


| Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency F 
| Province or Territory Turbine 


At Ordinary | At Ordinary | Installation 
Minimum Six-Month 
| Flow Flow 
hp. hp. hp. 
Reema aad theres. sof end tases tomy dene de Rican Bich lek deers bie 1,608,000 3,264,000 504,025 
mmecaCardelsland ss ans tc Ri MIR Phat Ge ce 500 , 000 1,660 
Deemer cone APU LNB Fe Cl RY EUR ns ee oi 30,500 177,000 204, 538 


New Brunswick 


Be Siac R anon neon wie tothe yee 123,000 334, 000 309, 726 
'Quebec...... Bh sedey thane see or sci sn esa payee «elev cic 12,557,000 23,711,000 12,816, 845 
(EG) contac aA MGM EGAN CRUEL RSLs CURLED Bh ite OME gd a 5,496, 000 7,701,000 7,959,512 
\Manitoba........... ..-| 4,758,000 8,454, 000 988, 900 
\Saskatchewan................. iis a 552,000 1,131,000 142,135 
Peer erate Si OOPS eye binds 911,000 2,453,000 414,455 
mE ROOM Dine. Arevirn.< eS. fer ee Lai vam acc hae seo s. yoke 18, 200, 0001 19, 400, 0001 3,701,326 
WMMRUBE LON re ooo a aces none hiss WROTE ©. beac na 4,678, 0001 4,700, 0001 38, 190 
Peeminesurberrivories At, J... eo, iba, Gites (id fae ob 1,367,000! 1,795, 0001 22,250 

Canada. S20 the OTe ee hes War Ib. ik B 50,281,000 73,123,000 27,103, 562 


1 Reflects the effect of possible stream-flow regulation based on known storage potentials. 


The figures in the first and second columns of Table 1 represent continuous 24-hour 
power based on available data on stream flow and hydraulic head at individual sites. 
The hydraulic head used is the feasible concentration of head, which has been measured 
or at least estimated at existing falls, rapids and known power sites. No consideration 
has been given to possible economic concentrations of head on rivers and streams of gradual 


gradient, except at those locations where the available head has been definitely established 
oy field investigations. 


| Itshould be emphasized that the figures of available power represent only the minimum 
water power possibilities of Canada. Many unrecorded power sites exist on rivers and 
streams throughout the country, particularly in the less-explored northerly districts. 
As power surveys are extended, detailed information on new sites will become available 
ind, undoubtedly, substantial additions to present figures of available power will result. 
With the exception of British Columbia, Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories, 
sstimates of available power are based upon existing river flows and do not take into 
\ecount the benefits of stream-flow regulation that would result from the development 
\f storage potential. In addition, the figures of available power do not include the power 
sotential of major river diversions that have been investigated but not developed. 


The figures in the third column of Table 1 are the totals of plant capacities based 
pon the manufacturer’s rating as indicated on the name-plate of each unit. In a few 
ases where, subsequent to installation of the unit, a change in the normal operating head 
1as been effected, a rating based on the new normal operating head is used. The maximum 
(Conomic turbine installation at any power site can be determined only by careful considera- 
ion of all the conditions and circumstances pertinent to its individual development. 
‘tis the usual practice, however, to install turbines with a total capacity in excess of the 
|Ower equivalent of the ordinary six-month flow at the site. This additional capacity 
aay be installed for use at peak-load hours or to facilitate plant or system maintenance, 
tr to take advantage of high river flow. 


The extent to which the installed capacity exceeds the power equivalent of the ordinary 
month flow depends upon the factors that govern the system of power-plant operation, 
nd varies widely in different parts of the country. In some developments, the difference 


[x= 
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may amount to as much as several hundred per cent. For this reason, the figures in — 
the third column of Table 1 are not directly comparable with those in column two. For 
the same reason, it is not feasible to forecast future capacity installation on the basis of 
estimates of available water power. 

The steady growth of hydraulic turbine capacity is shown in Table 2, The average 
annual growth of 56,000 hp. in the period 1900-05 increased sharply to about 150,000 hp. 
per annum in the 1906-22 period, largely as a result of improvements in electric power 
transmission and of the construction of large hydro-electric stations. Because of the 
heavier demand for electricity during the prosperous 1920’s, the rate of installation increased 
appreciably in 1923 and continued at a nearly uniform rate of 377,000 hp. per annum 
until 1935. Conditions resulting from the economic depression of the early 1930’s were 
responsible for a decrease in construction starts and the comparatively low rate of installa- 
tion during the period 1936-39. The wartime demand for power accelerated the installation — 
rate to an average of 481,000 hp. per annum for the period 1940-43. Few new develop- 
ments were started in the later war years or in the immediate postwar period so that from 
1944 to 1947 only a small amount of new capacity came into operation. However, the 
program of construction of hydro-electric power plants gained momentum soon after the 
War and the results are apparent in the substantial growth in new capacity brought 
into service during the period 1948-60, when the average annual rate of installation exceeded 
1,200,000 hp. In sharp contrast to this high average rate are the comparatively moderate 
net totals of 294,650 hp.* and 415,468 hp. of new capacity put into service in 1961 and 1962, 
respectively. A return to the former high rate of installation can be expected in 1968, » 
however, when a number of new hydro-electric projects will be completed. 

The availability of large amounts of low-cost hydro-electric energy has been an essential | 
factor in the development of Canadian industry. Power from hydro-electric plants ranging 
in capacity from a few hundred horsepower to more than a million horsepower is carried | 
via transmission line networks to urban centres and rural districts. The ability to transmit | 
power over relatively long distances has facilitated the decentralization of industry and has > 
enabled manufacturers to carry on operations in many of the smaller centres of population. 


* Does not reflect an increase of 60,000 hp. brought about by the re-rating of an existing plant in Quebec. 


2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horsepower Installed, by Province, as at Dec. 31, Decennially 
1900-50 and Annually 1951-62 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1900-30 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 362; for 1931-39 in the 1946 edition, 
p. 362; and for 1940-49 in the 1954 edition, pp. 556-557. | 


Prince 
New- Nova New . 
Year foundland eae Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario t 
hp. hp. hp. hp. hp. hp. i 
a 1,521 19,810 4,601 82,864 53,876 
— 1,760 31,476 11,197 334, 763 490,821 | 
_— 2,233 37,623 21,976 955,090 1,057,422 | 


2,439 114, 224 133,681 | 2,718,130 , 085, 
a 2,617 139,217 133,347 | 4,320,943 2,597, 595 


262,810 2,299 150,960 133,111 | 6,372,812 | 3,518,840 | 
279,160 2,299 150,960 132,911 | 6,755,351 | 3,718,505") 
292, 660 2,299 162,455 135,511 | 7,263,621 | 3,948,466" 
311, 150 1,900 162, 433 164,130 | 7,719,122 ,006, 686 
323, 150 1,882 170,908 164,130 | 7,773,822 | 4,845,486 | 
329, 150 1, 882 177,018 164,130 | 7,975,657 | 5,367,866 
336, 750 1,882 179,718 164,130 | 8,489,957 | 5,443,768 
337,970 1, 882 181,958 209,130] 8,979,857 | 5,824,766 | 
368,935 1,660 183,168 254,375 | 9,857,607 | 7,150,851 | 
370, 925 1,660 184, 538 254,258 | 11,263,645 | 7,788,062 
384, 025 1,660 184,538 254/258 | 12,440,145 | 7,814,562 _ 
384,025 1,660 204, 538 254,258 | 12,576,845 | 7,959,512 t 
504, 025 1,660 204,538 309,726 | 12'816,845 | 7,959,512 
SS — 
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2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horsepower Installed, by Province, as at Dec. 31, Decennially 
1900-50 and Annually 1951-62—concluded 


. coe) Yukon 
Year Manitoba oes Alberta Roa ane ae Canada 

hp. hp. hp. hp. hp. hp. 
1,000 ~— 280 9,366 5 173,323 
38, 800 30 655 64, 474 3,195 977,171 
85,325 35 33, 122 309, 534 13,199 2,515, 559 
311,925 42,035 70,532 630, 792 13,199 6,125,012 
420,925 90, 835 71,997 788,763 18,199 8,584, 438 
595, 200 111, 835 107, 225 1, 284, 208 28, 450 12,562,750 
596, 400 111, 835 207, 825 1,358, 808 28,450 13,342,504 
716,900 111, 835 207, 825 1,432, 858 31,450 14, 305, 880 
716,900 109, 835 207,960 1,496,518 32,440 14,929,074 
756, 900 109, 835 258,710 2,246, 868 32,440 16,684,131 
796, 900 109, 835 284,010 | 2/271) 460 33,240 || 17,511,148 
796,900 109, 835 285,010 | 2,514,960 33, 240 18,356,148 
778,900 109, 835 308,010 3,122,460 36, 240 19,891,008 
778, 900 109, 835 312,595 3,310, 460 51,240 22,379, 626 
778,900 128, 835 312,455 3,499, 106 51,240 24, 633,624 
| 946, 900 132,135 414, 455 3,700,326 60, 440 26, 333,444 
meee. Jee STL oem eetod, cus 988,900 142,135 414,455 3,701,326 60, 440 26, 688,094 
OR See er eT 988,900 142,135 414, 455 3,701,326 60, 440 27,103,562 


a oS eee 
Table 3 indicates the respective amounts of water power developed by utilities and 
by industrial establishments. For the purposes of this tabulation, utilities are defined as 
companies, municipalities or individuals who sell most of the power they develop. In some 
cases, they include also certain subsidiary companies whose main purpose is to develop 
and sell power to a parent company for industrial purposes. The total of 21,012,661 hp. 
of turbine capacity installed in plants operated by utilities on Jan. 1, 1963 represented 
78 p.c. of Canada’s total installed capacity. 
___ Industries are defined as companies or individuals who develop power mainly for 
their own use. The total installed capacity of plants operated by industrial establish- 
ments on Jan. 1, 1963 was 6,090,901 hp. In addition to the power generated in their own 
dlants, industries purchase a considerable amount from utilities. 
The total hydraulic installation at the beginning of 1963 (27,103,562 hp.) is the total 
f all existing installations of water wheels and hydraulic turbines in Canada. 


3.—Installed Water Power Capacity, by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1963 


Turbine Installation 


Province or Territory Total 
Utilities! Industries? 
: hp. hp. hp. 
Tewfoundland.................. 390, 305 113,720 504,025 


rince Edward Island 240 1,420 1,660 


PecconLami eath AU u ce Pie dy ieee 189,345 15,193 204; 538 
283, 408 26,318 309,726 

9,159, 678 3,657,167 || 12,816,845 

7,516, 110 443’ 402 7,959,512 

973,000 15,900 988,900 

125, 500 16,635 142) 135 

413,390 1,065 414,455 

1,920,945 1,780,381 3,701,326 

740 19,700 440 


21,012, 661 6,090,901 27,103,562 


orcentage oiRotaltinstallationcrdancs, . .usbeet exasmnoretien cere eete 78 22 100 


_ l Includes only hydro-electric installations that develop power mainly for sale. 2 Includes only water 
Wer installations developed by industries mainly for their own use. 
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Section 2.—Power Generating Capability and Load Requirements* | 


Power generating capability, as covered in this Section, is the measurement of the 
available generating resources of all hydro and thermal facilities at the time of the one-hour 
firm peak load for each reporting company, and is not equal to the capacity of such generating 
facilities. For example, a hydro plant may have a capacity of 100,000 kw. but if, at the 
time of peak-load, the water available for generation is only 80 p.c. of the plant capacity 
requirements, then its capability is 80,000 kw. 

Total generating capability has grown at a rapid rate since 1950. The annual rate 
of increase was 8.2 p.c. in the eleven-year period 1951-62 and 6.4 p.c. in the period 1958-62. 
In comparison, the forecast rate of growth for the years 1963-66 is only 4.8 p.c.; thermal 
generating capability is expected to grow at the average rate of 9.8 p.c. a year in the forecast 
period compared with 15.7 p.c. in the period 1951-62, but hydro-electric capability is 
expected to increase at only 3.5 p.c. a year compared with 6.8 p.c. in the 1951-62 period. 


Among the provinces, Quebec has the largest generating capability, followed by 
Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta. Quebec also has the largest hydro-electric ; 
generating capability, followed by Ontario and British Columbia, but Ontario has the | 
largest thermal capability, followed by Alberta and British Columbia. The first nuclear — 
capability is scheduled for 1965. | 
The largest absolute growth in generating capability for the forecast years is indicated 
for Ontario, amounting to 1,985,000 kw., followed by Quebec 1,427,000 kw., Alberta | 
498,000 kw., and British Columbia 379,000 kw. Quebec will meet most of its increased 
generating capability by adding over 1,127,000 kw. in hydro capability and 300,000 kw. | 
in thermal capability. Ontario will add 1,478,000 kw. thermal, including 200,000 kw. 
nuclear, and 508,000 kw. hydro, and Alberta will add 300,000 kw. hydro and 228,000 kw. | 
thermal. Thus, it is apparent that thermal capability is becoming of greater importance, | 
partly because of decreasing availability of hydro resources in provinces such as Ontario | 
and partly because technological advances have made possible much more efficient use 
of thermal fuels in the operation of thermal base load plants. 


Firm power peak load is the measure of the maximum average net kilowatt demand » 
of one-hour duration from all loads, including commercial, residential, farm and industrial 
consumers as well as the line losses. Such load demand increased at the rate of 7.0 p.¢. 
a year from 1951 to 1962 but only 5.0 p.c. a year from 1958 to 1962; peak load demand is | 
forecast to increase at the average rate of 6.5 p.c. a year in the period 1962-66, Asa result | 
of the rapid increase in generating capability and the somewhat slower but steady increase | 
in the peak loads, together with the slight reduction in deliveries of firm power to the | 
United States, the indicated reserve on net generating capability increased each year from | 
1951 to 1962, with the exception of 1961. The forecast is for increases in 1963 and 1964 | 
and declines in 1965 and 1966. The reserve ratio as a percentage of firm power peak load, | 
which reached a high of 28.2 p.c. in 1960; is expected to decrease to 18.8 p.c. in 1966, | 
approximately the same as in 1958. 


* Prepared by the Public Utilities Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


4.—Net Generating Capability, by Province, 1962 
(Thousand kilowatts) 


1 

Type of Generating Facility Nfid. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. | 

} i 

Thy Ate OcetO Ns var vleeccincoadeonni oct SEO 350 = 141 233 | 8,830 | 5,285 | 
Thermal-electric— | 
LORIN, <p. aerenstsichconleertemtalad telotsfniafoustaseiailubase ster 45 32 378 240 41 1,926 
Internal combustion. o...«ecrce-we on -meles tee 14 5 2 7 12 1) 

Gas turbine...5 tc nwecevonenasastasccnemiears _ — _— _— 36 = 

= 

MOtRIS TAS scrs racer Roe ee ee 409 37 521 480 8,919 1,228 | 
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4.—Net Generating Capability, by Province, 1962—concluded 


Yukon 
Type of Generating Facility Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. ne, Canada 
.W. 
735 107 327 2,599 44 18,651 
291 575 643 424 1 4,596 
if 37 33 112 10 251 
— 33 130 172 = 371 
1, 033 752 1,133 3,307 55 23,869 


| 5.—Capability and Firm Power Peak Load Requirements, Actual 1951 and 1956-62 and 
Forecast 1963-66 


(Thousand kilowatts) 


ACTUAL Forecast 


Item 


1951 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 |) 1963 | 1964 1965 | 1966 


jet Generating 


| Capability— 

|Hydro-electric.............. 9,044) 12, 841/14, 143/15, 912/17, 086/18, 516 18, 389]18, 651/19 , 497/20, 184/20, 937 21,441 
| ae Conventional Allie 3,648) 4,596! 5,377] 5,993] 6,268 6,728 
| uclear..... ; F 200 200 
Internal combustion slp nreer, 2 BAe) <2, 226) PTAC) SAG) S, B2Al ee vy agl cagnil uladsl-) dest suet aes 
Gas warbine......... 351 371 376 379 379 397 

Totals, Net Gener- 

ating Capability....... 10, 076/14, 983]16, 469/18, 628/20, 205/22, 340 2%, 628/23, 869]/25, 498/26, 811/28, 042 29,028 
leceipts of firm power from 

| United States............ — 56 2 4 4 4 4 4 
eliveries of firm power to 

| United States............ 175 147 150 152 152 166 146 121 118 69 70 56 


Totals, Net Capability. .| 9,901/14,892 16, 319/18, 476/20, 053/22,174| 22, 484123, 752\|25, 384126, 746 27, 976/28, 976 
| 


ak Loads— 


} irm power peak load within 
ODOR Ls AS Ae a rr 8, 989] 13, 668}14, 664/15, 568/16, 201 17,264) 18, 353/18, 972/20, 377/21, 656 22, 988/24, 446 
Indicated shortages......... 321 47 2 i 4 


_ Totals, Indicated Peak 
Load within Canada. .| 9,310|13,715 14, 666/15, 568/16, 201/17, 264) 18,353]18, 972/20, 377/21, 656 22, 989|24,450 


dicated Reserve 


\ Sopaerowed 591) 1,177) 1,653) 2,908) 3,852] 4,910] 4,131] 4,780] 5,007 5,090) 4,987] 4,526 


Section 3.—Electric Power Statistics 


__ Electric power statistics presented in this Section are based on reports of all electrical 
(lities and all industrial establishments that generate energy regardless of whether or 
‘t any is sold and therefore show the total production and distribution of electric energy 
‘Canada. Utilities are defined as companies, commissions, municipalities or individuals 
ose primary function is to sell most of the electric energy that they have either gener- 
»d or purchased. Industrial establishments are defined as companies or individuals 
at generate electricity mainly for use in their own plants. 


The current series of electric power statistics dates back to 1956. arlier reports, 
atled Central Electric Stations, were concerned solely with the electrical utility industry 
1 hence excluded statistics relating to power produced by industrial establishments for 
»ir Own use, although power sold by such establishments was included. 
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The figures of total water and thermal power generated for the years 1945-55 shown in 
Table 6 are compiled on the old basis, figures for 1956 are shown on both bases for com- 
parative purposes, and those for later years are on the new basis. 


6.—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station 1945-61, and by Province 1960 and 196! 


Generated by— Generated by— ' 
Year and Prov- "Year and Prov= {——————_—____, — | 1 
ince or Territory Water Thermal Total ince or Territory Water Thermal | 
Power Power Power Power 
000 kwh. 000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 000 kwh. | ’000kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
G45 A 3 ode vatespias 39,131,020 999,034 | 40,130,054 62,572,316 3,364,124 | 65,936,440 
1946535 Rooneet - 40,692,395 1,044,592 | 41,736,987 69,478,003 | 3,432,589 | 72,910,592 
EY A a Be 42,273, 167 1,151,632 | 42,424,799 73,524,583 | 4,479,770 | 78,004,353) 
LO AB rayanaaietoyare sens 41,070,095 1,319,586 | 42,389,681 81,839,968 | 6,543,333 | 88,383,301 
1999 coaster tale 42,779,199 1,639,374 | 44,418,573 82,373, 220 7,668,860 | 91,042,080 
LODO. So. Saueteicicts 46, 624,218 1,869,500 | 48,493,718 90,509,200 | 6,975,089 | 97,484,289) 
ROSES eS cose ee 52,955,002 1,896,842 | 54,851,844 97,039,830 | 7,588,653 |104, 628, 483) 
LO52) « .urSatene + 57,023,530 2,385,668 | 59,409,198 105,882,773 8,495,160 |114,377, 933 
1963 vores. 58,926,462 | 3,934,465 | 62,860,927 103,919,241 9,794,077 113,713,318) 
/ 
1961 
1,424,677 86, 882 TDL PROG IN Cle na site wrestlers 1,320,552 137,008 | 1,457,560) 
415 79,037 EB. 407 88, 151 88, 557. 


544,010 | 1,317,123 | 1,861,183) 


655,164 | 1,158,769 
1,020,737 891,400 1,912,137) 


816,105 922,273 


50,109,271 323,630 | 50,432,901 || Que...........-.- 49,547, 805 307,790 | 49,855,595 
34,948,511 866,553 | 35,815,064 || Ont.............. 33,737,126 | 1,216,464 | 34,953,690) 
3,659, 920 81,991 | 3,741,911 || Man............. 3,589, 242 257,367 | 3,846,609 

621,829 | 1,581,996 | 2,203,825 || Sask............. 659,971 | 1,885,133 | 2,545,104) 
886,595 | 2,556,818 | 3,443,408 || Alta............. 1,017,731 | 2,752,745 | 3,770,476) 
12,600, 494 807,889 | 13,408,383 (Cayacsanaguacs 12,299, 630 904,823 | 13,204,453 


ee 
Yukon and | 
INE Wieder. 182,030 36,074 218,104 


159,792 29,327 189, 119 
f 
Canada, 1960. .| 105,882,773 | 8,495,160 | 114,377,933 | Camada, 1961. .] 103,919,241 | 9,794,077 | 113,713,818 


1 New series, see immediately preceding text. 


Province Hydro Thermal Province or Territory Hydro Thermal i 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. | 

Newfoundland... ........+.++- 90.6 9.4 Manitoba tal. eters ebiactac 93.3 a7) | 

Fine ease atd Benaes Si connie 0.5. 99-8 2). gaehatchewan.....cces-sesee3 25.9  -74 | 

INOVa DOOtA Nati arepiciesteeisjo tee 29.2 70.8 

New Brunswick.............++ 53.4 46.6 Alberta ceteceese ie e\u 9 sie!siain,eie civic 27.0 73.0 
Miche soe wake meres 99.4 0.6 British Columbia............. 93.1 6.9 

Ontario! at Sar oi i 96.5 3.6 | Yukon and N.W.T.....ss000-. 8.5 16.5 

j { 

(ip 


Table 7 gives summary figures of power production and distribution classified b) 
province, and Tables 8 and 9 give figures classified by type of production establishmen’ 
Total installed capacity in Canada amounted to 24,091,368 kw. in 1961, an increase ¢ 
1,056,366 kw. over 1960. Of the 1961 total, 15,180,154 kw. were accounted for by utilitie 
and the remainder by industrial establishments. During 1960 and 1961 total sales t 
ultimate customers amounted to 76,829,969,000 kwh. and 79,874,233,000 kwh., respectivel) 
of which 99.7 p.c. was sold each year by utilities. 


Sales to power customers made up 61.1 p.c. of the total in 1960 and 60.7 p.c. in 196) 
sales to domestic and farm customers were 26.5 p.c. and 27.5 p.c., and commercial sal¢ 
11.5 p.c. and 10.9 p.c. in the respective years. Exports to the United States in 196 
amounted to 4,139,686,000 kwh. compared with 5,495,572,000 kwh. in 1960. 
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7—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Province, 1960 and 1961 


f 


Ererey Total Electric Utilities 
i _ Year and - “seen ade ees hee, Ultimate Heras Salaries 
Province or Territory Capacity verte U.S.A. Customers Ultimate | Employees and 
f MENS) Customers Wages 
kw. 000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. No. $’000 No. $'000 
1960 
lewfoundland......... 313,694 | 1,426,845 _ 67,152 10,722 602 2,000 
tince Edward Island.., 37,360 79, 452 — 22,002 2,544 172 621 
ova Scotia LEE RSES = 197,021 28,753 1,603 6, 256 
ew Brunswick. 1,683,905 165, 109 150, 592 21,517 1,124 4,317 
‘uebec. . 44,002,303 569,074 1,393,973 215,020 10,133 45, 203 
ntario. . 37,157, 107 4,759,717 1,951, 686 305, 648 18,312 86, 033 
ItaptOba........ +06. ccc. 1,042,617 | 4° 465,619 34 287, 257 36,213 2,599 11,395 
askatchewan.......... 761,291 1,600, 288 = 255, 825 34, 861 2,313 fe We 
PREP EE a ial siaore asa a « « 915,281 } 3,475,306 — 355, 707 52,645 1,749 8,994 
ritish Columbia...... 2,963,117 | 13,425,962 1,638 501,947 93 , 922 2,267 13,196 
ukon and N.W.T... 64,093 189,119 = 5,090 3,491 185 947 
Canada, 1960...... 23,035,002 | 109,239,239 | 5,495,572 5,188, 252 805,336 41,059 190,099 
1961 LY 

pwfoundland......... 322 , 237 1,382,336 = 70,750 11,264 600 2,297 
\ince Edward Island. . 37,396 88, 557 _— 23,541 2,812 177 675 
pwaecotia........... 520,248 1,776,692 — 204, 611 30,774 1,567 6,530 
1,824, 504 204, 863 156,210 23, 304 1,244 4,689 
43,767, 356 406, 814 1,455, 449 228,046 10,365 48, 879 
38, 276,736 3,526,310 2,012,198 321,201 16,170 87, 257 
1 4,748,369 38 300, 234 40, 872 2,520 11,700 
} 1,894,034 = 265,091 39,146 2,450 11,924 
ADEN Soe. ec 5 931,529 | 3,794,730 _— 367,941 57,470 1,737 9,099 
litish Columbia...... 3,000,011 | 13, 180, 221 1,661 513,734 100,033 2,335 14,111 
65, 306 218,104 — 5, 686 3,956 224 1,255 
i Canada, 1961...... 4,139,686 | 5,375,445 858,878 39,389 198, 416 


24,091,368 | 110,951,639 


8.—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Type of Establishment, 1960 and 1961 


——a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


5 


‘tgy generated 
dr 


} 


loyees 


Year and Item 


1960 


Called generator capacity.... 


ingy Made Available in Canada... 


nue from ultimate customers...... 
‘nue from exports to United States. 


Electrical Utilities 


Industrial 
Establish- Total 
Publicly | Privately Total ments 
Operated | Operated ore 

kw. | 12,532,652 | 5,886,097 18,418,749 | 4,616,253 |] 23,035,002 
000 kwh. 57,850,106 | 31,227,034 89,077,140 | 25,300,793 114,377, 933 
te fe 54,239,764 | 28, 962, 784 83,202,548 | 22, 680, 296 105, 882,773 
cd 8,610, 842 2, 264, 250 5, 874, 692 2,620, 568 8,495,160 
7000 kwh. 109,239,239 
000 kwh.} 54,217,662 | 31,945,958 86, 163, 620 214, 464 || 86,378,084 
€ 4,920,977 461, 853 5, 382, 830 112,742 5,495,572 
No. 3, 627,288 1,550,761 5,178,049 10, 203 5, 188, 252 
« 8,192,449 | 1,840,901 | 4,533,350 9,430 || 4,542, 780 
“4 865, 106 168, 882 683, 988 708 534,696 
Ls 66,752 88,595 105, 347 46 105, 398 
Ly 2,981 2, 883 5, 364 19 5, 383 
”000 529, 341 274,105 803, 446 1,890 805, 336 
he 11,318 2,370 13,688 663 14,351 

No. 30,559 10,500 41,059 ate 

$7000 140, 878 49,221 190,099 


a 
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8.—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Type of Establishment, 1960 and 1961—concluded. 


Electrical Utilities Tad ustrial an } 
Year and Item . - Establish- otal | 
Publicly Privately 
Operated | Operated Total ments 
1961 
Installed generator capacity........... kw. 9,976,758 | 5,203,396 | 15,180,154 | 3,838,653 || 19,018, 807 | 
Energy generated.........-.+.eeeeeeee 000 kwh.} 59,739,877 | 29,648, 758 | 89,388,635 | 24,324,683 113, 713,318 
BEGAN socisc dv otre eM eNe eapoparatafae's oreo a 55,170,410 | 27,155,454 | 82,325, 864 21,693,877 ||103, 919, 241 
APSROLINAl 2 sabes cre) sievese e ebakerel ekete 1a e 4,669, 467 2,498, 304 7,062,771 2,731,306 9,794,027 
| 
Energy Made Available in Canada... 7000 kwh. 110,951,639 | 
Disposal of energy in Canada.......... 000 kwh.| 56,677,025 | 31,576,592 | 88,253,617 305,985 |] 88,559, 602 
Energy exported to United States...... y 3,481,345 543,103 | 4,024,448 115,238 |} 4,139,686 | 
Ultimate customers in Canada......... No. 3,770,691 | 1,595,051 | 5,365,742 9,703 || 5,375,445 
Domestic and farm...........++2+0++ y 3,395,923 | 1,381,964 | 4,707,887 8,932 || 4,716,819. 
Commercial a 871, 664 175,734 547,398 718 548, 111 
OWEF scare ¥ 69, 489 84,810 104, 299 84 104,333 | 
Street lighting “ 3, 615 2,643 6, 158 ah 6, 182 
Revenue from ultimate customers... ... $000 567,551 288,958 856,509 2,369 858, 878 
Revenue from exports to Uni ‘Y 5, 642 2,919 8,561 991 9, 552 
Employees: fo orth ease No. 28, 884 10,505 39,389 ok ; 
Salaries and wages $7000 146, 828 51,588 198,416 


9.—Electric Power Generated classified by Type of Establishment, by Province, 


1960 and 1961 


| 
| 
| 


Electrical Utilities Tadustreil 
Nour gag Establish Total 
Province or Territory Publicly Privately eee x se) 
Operated Operated wRONS 
7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 000 kwh. 000 kwh. 
1960 
Newfoundlandes. cease... deomape recht ade cbacerraants 10 1,083,702 427, 847 1,511,559 
Prince Edward Island. ..)..... 0.05. cceerrceees 6,545 72,907 — 79, 452 
Nowa Scovis mete rnin eis ieaie wrecerate ete oe stele eosteteteres 590, 067 1,071, 187 152,679 1,813,933 | 
New, Brunswick. cai: ectier eae tascteier «ie 1,107,090 65, 850 565, 438 1,738,378 | 
Quebees A005 Riseies vgeee ties see gabptes 16,117,174 20,071, 192 14,244,535 50, 432, 901 | 
(Oleh alone Miaain: cmon Donne ao OURO ar aES 21,931, 862 1,704,943 2,178,259 35,815,064 
Manitoba: teeter bomen n reel heen rc 3,690, 486 -- 51,425 3,741,911 | 
Saskatehowarh nto tes caren tgaber de sane cs 1,516,926 586, 155 100,744 2, 203, 826 | 
TAN Dertae. cc atten coasters oe tomciclen sale aeptermere 1,022,324 2,103,957 317,127 3,443, 408 | 
British Columbia eee eee ee 1,748,911 4,458, 134 7,203,338 || 13,408,383 | 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 118,711 11,007 59,401 189,119 | 
Gama As 1960 Reraccteciats se rteteete so eo: -Poerrae 57,850,106 31, 227, 034 25,300,793 114,377,933 | 
1961 
Newfoundland, 28) 025, AORTA. .u ee: 175 | 1,022,427 434,958 |) 1,457,500) 
Prince Edward Island 7,269 81,288 — 88,557 | 
Noya' Seotia,, &. clos anenlnie seine 589, 137 1,106, 686 165,310 1, 861, 133 | 
New Brunswick............- 1,275,455 63,797 572,885 1,912, 137. 
Oleh sek hee. Peake 17,895,450 | 18,173,915 | 13,785,230 |} 49,855,595" 
Ontario nee teens, Ate 31,320,780 1,473,884 27158,926 |) 34,953,590 | 
Manitobae. 4. sacrceesccas- 3,786, 158 — 60,451 3, 846, 609 | 
Saskatchewan............ 1,801,531 620, 239 123,334 2,545, 104 
Pe ae CO ee 1,091,039 2,360, 203 319/234 3.770.476 
BritishiGolamibia tcc. uh eee one oct eee nek 1,825,184 4,733, 244 6,646,025 | 13,204,453 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.............--.-05. 146, 699 13,075 58,330 218, 1 
C@gnaday 196068: ee cee ease 59,739,877 | 29,648,758 | 24,324,683 | 113,713,818) 


Average domestic and farm consumption rose from 4,489 
in 1961. Among the provinces, the averages in 1961 varie 


kwh. in 1960 to 4,660 kwl. 
d from a low of 1,332 kwh. ! 
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_ Nova Scotia to a high of 9,169 kwh. in British Columbia. For domestic and farm cus- 
_ tomers the average annual bill was $73.53 in 1961 as against $71.75 in 1960, an increase 
| of 2.5 p.c. 


Although many utilities do not keep records on farm customers separate from other 
_ domestic customers, the data reported on farm service indicate that the average con- 
_ sumption rose from 4,345 kwh. per customer in 1960 to 4,654 kwh. in 1961 and the average 
| bill from $96.49 to $99.52, 


/10.—Domestic and Farm Service by Electrical Utilities and Industrial Establishments, 
1939, 1945 and 1958-61 


Item 1939 1945 1958 1959 1960 1961 
RRELOMIOTS S/he lode oa eh 05's No. | 1,623,672 | 1,987,360] 4,188, 946 4,381,564 | 4,542,780 | 4,716,819 
| Kilowatt-hours sold........., ‘000 | 2,310,891 | 3,365,497 | 17,290,984 19,007,111 | 20,391,857 | 21,979, 672 
| Revenue received............. $'000 43,793 55,736 278,531 305, 662 325, 946 346, 807 
| Kilowatt-hours per customer,. No. 1,423 1,693 4,128 4,338 4,489 4,660 
Average annual bill........... $ 26.97 28.05 66.49 69.76 71.75 73.53 
| Revenue per kwh............. cts. 1.90 1.66 1.61 1.61 1.60 1.58 


In 1961, natural gas accounted for 43.5 p.c. of thermal generation by utilities, coal 
for 41.6 p.c. and petroleum fuels for 14.9 p.¢.; corresponding percentages in 1960 were 
45.8 p.c., 41.1 p.c. and 13.1 p.c., respectively. 


1i.—_Fuel Used by Electrical Utilities to Generate Power, by Province, 1960 and 1961 


| _Year and _ Coal Petroleum Fuels Gas 
| Province or Territory Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
j tons $ Imp. gal. $ Mef. $ 
1960 
INewfoundland...................... ey = 4,501,955 | 345, 675 = = 
Prince Edward Island......11.... | _ — 7,026,967 465, 383 —_— — 
We MSCObL a: J bs bcrctscrounsuiel bona, 493,916 5,203,562 | 12,115,327 814,190 = = 
New Brunswick.......110 00070777! 202,324 1,620, 457 8,635,326 1,022,938 a SS 
Quebec 20. Smear Ae a he Aad a — —_— 2,343,068 364, 943 = == 
Intario 2 20S EAS DOSED DEE eee tree 117, 898 1,028,244 1,652, 894 292,528 100, 648 36,578 
Manitoba oetarc Ron satel nace 55,586 229,196 1,087,564 176,458 129,127 37, 467 
Saskatchewan...................... 769, 833 1,293,327 | 26,644,175 1,570,726 8,155, 690 1,082,655 
Alberta pease se ha. ods Aeiaeesis Soest, 206, 592 316, 850 1,639,773 135,082 | 27,876,986 3,549, 288 
British Columbia............11 0177! — = 4,908,510 902,978 1,678,277 438,759 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. . . — — 1,151,817 304,949 — = 
Canada, 1960............... 1,846,149 9,791,636 | 71,707,376 6,395,850 | 37,940,728 | 5,144,747 
rf 1961 
= _— 6,376, 192 506, 426 


= = 7, 684,587 510,779 
504,071 | 5,393,919 | 19,330/109 | 1,223'384 
167,814 | 1,632,814 | 9278879 710/229 
= ase 2,936,700 458) 449 = 
272,115 | 2,083,059 | 2/279'763 249/244 114, 928 40, 608 
115,954 475, 248 991, 675 166,217 | 1,674/707 270,039 
963,989 ) 1,464,312 | 28,811,726 | 1,628,011 | 9/270'157 | 1,378° 699 
229 455 375,526 | 3'078.048 182,586 | 28,058,763 | 40811333 
<= = 4,708, 311 843,111 | 2/134/637 553,227 
a = 1,767,870 435,979 = = 


Canada, 1961............... 2,253,398 | 11,424,878 | 87,236,853 | 6,924,415 41,253,192 | 6,323,906 


ea et 
lel} 
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Section 4.—Progress in the Development of Hydro-Electric 
and Thermal-Electric Facilities, 1962 


During 1962, Canada’s total electric power production capacity was expanded by the 


addition of 415,468 hp. of new hydro capacity and 713,210 kw. of new thermal capacity. 


This was the second consecutive year that thermal capacity put into service exceeded hydro 
capacity installed but this trend will be reversed in 1963 when approximately 1,200,000 hp. 
of hydro capacity and 660,000 kw. of thermal capacity will be added. Subsequent to 
1963, power production facilities at present under construction or in the planning stage 
will yield almost 8,000,000 hp. of new hydro capacity and over 2,000,000 kw. of new 
thermal capacity. 

Progress in construction of hydro-electric and thermal-electric plants during 1962 is 
outlined below, by province and territory. 


Atlantic Provinces.—In Newfoundland, new power production facilities brought 
into service during 1962 consisted of 120,000 hp. of hydro capacity and 4,100 kw. of thermal 
capacity. Twin Falls Power Corporation Limited completed the initial stage, comprising 
two 60,000-hp. units, at the Twin Falls development on the Unknown River in Labrador 
and two other units of the same capacity will be added in 1963. The ultimate capacity 
of the site is expected to total 300,000 hp. in five units. Construction was started at 
the Newfoundland Light and Power Company Limited hydro development on Sandy 
Brook; the plant, scheduled to commence operation in 1963, will consist initially of a 
single 8,000-hp. unit. Southern Newfoundland Power and Development Limited is 
planning to construct a hydro-electric station on the Salmon River at Head Bay d’Espoir 
with an initial installation of 77,000 hp. in two units and an ultimate capacity of 350,000 hp. 


and Bowater Power Company Limited proposes to install a 54,000-hp. hydro-electric plant 


on Hinds Brook. Addition of a 1,000-kw. diesel unit at the Wabush Lake plant of Wabush 
Mines brought the capacity of that plant to 2,000 kw.; two additional 1,000-kw. units 


will be installed in 1963. United Towns Electric Company Limited added 1,240 kw. of | 
diesel equipment at the St. George’s plant and a total of 1,860 kw. of new diesel generating 


equipment was put into service by the N ewfoundland Power Commission. 


In Prince Edward Island, the capacity of the Summerside thermal plant was increased 
by the installation of a 2,200-kw. unit, bringing the total generating capacity of the plant | 


to 7,281 kw. in nine units. 
There was no increase in either hydro or thermal capacity in Nova Scotia in 1962, 


but the Nova Scotia Power Commission is actively considering the construction of two | 


hydro-electric developments—a 10,800-hp. one-unit plant at Riverdale on the Sissiboo 
River, and a plant at Wreck Cove on Wreck Cove Brook with a possible ultimate capacity 
of 90,000 hp. Under consideration by Nova Scotia Light and Power Company Limited 


are a 7,500-hp. plant at Lequille on the Allain (Lequille) River and a 6,500-hp. Alpena | 


plant on the Nictaux River. 
In New Brunswick, the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission installed the 


third and final unit at Beechwood on the St. John River, the addition of this 55,000-hp. — 
unit bringing the total capacity of the Beechwood plant to 145,000 hp. Capacity of the | 


Commission’s Milltown plant on the St. Croix River was raised to 4,200 hp. by the 
installation of a 468-hp. unit. Eng’ :eering studies were continued on the proposed 
600,000-hp. Mactaquac development om the St. John River near Fredericton and atten- 
tion was being given to the possibility of extending the 80,000-hp. Grand Falls develop- 


ment. A 47,500-kw. steam unit went into service at the Courtenay Bay Station in East | 
Saint John, the ultimate generating capacity of which will be 300,000 kw. The addition — 
of a 240-kw. unit increased total installation at the Grand Manan thermal plant to 990 kw. | 
and, at Newcastle Creek on Grand Lake, work progressed on the installing of a 60,000-kw. — 


unit for service in 1964, : 4 
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Quebec accelerated with a total of 240,000 hp. of new capacity put into service; in contrast, 
1 total of 480,000 hp. of new hydro capacity and in subsequent years an additional 
3,200,000 hp., exclusive of an estimated 627,000 hp. that could be added at two existing 
levelopments when construction of storage reservoirs associated with the Manicouagan 
icheme are completed. Thermal plants under construction or in the planning stage will 
nake available 310,000 kw. of additional generating capacity within the next few years. 


River began initial service with 240,000 hp. in four units; Carillon should be complete 
oO 1964 with a total capacity of 840,000 hp. in 14 units. Studies continued relating to 
» Proposed increase in generating facilities at the Commission’s Rapid IT plant on the upper 
)ttawa River, involving installation of a 16,000-hp. unit to bring the plant to an ultimate 
apacity of 64,000 hp. in four units. Construction progressed on the Commission’s 
uge Manicouagan—Outardes development, which will make available some 3,650,000 hp. 
t three sites on the Manicouagan River and 1,440,000 hp. at two sites on the Outardes 
liver. In addition, regulation from upstream reservoirs will permit the installation of 
3 much as 627,000 hp. of new capacity at existing plants on the two rivers. At one of 
le sites on the Manicouagan River, a start was made on what will be one of the highest 
ad most massive dams in the world. The structure, expected to take eight years to 
mplete, will create a reservoir containing 115,000,000 acre-feet of water, covering a 
face area of 800 sq. miles. Preliminary construction was begun at a second site on the 


The Shawinigan Water and Power Company postponed indefinitely the construction 
a 210,000-hp. development at Rapide des Coeurs on the St. Maurice River. Construc- 
on of a 300,000-kw. thermal plant at Tracy near Sorel progressed, with the first of two 
'0,000-kw. steam turbines scheduled to go into service in mid-1964, 

Asbestos Corporation Limited announced tentative plans to build a 10,000-kw. diesel 
ant at Asbestos Hill in the Ungava region. 


__Ontario.—In 1962, a total of 320,000 kw. of new thermal capacity went into operation 
i Ontario; estimates for 1963 indicate a further 400,000 kw. and, for subsequent years, 
é increase of 1,100,000 kw. is forecast. For the first time in 17 years, the province’s 
tial hydro-electric capacity remained unchanged. On the basis of present information, 
lwever, new hydro capacity to go into service during the next few years will amount 
tas much as 1,496,000 hp., 288,000 hp. of which is scheduled for 1963. 

_ The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario estimates that, over the next 
fe years, power loads will increase at a compound rate of approximately 6 p.e. per annum. 
] meet these increasing loads, the Commission, during 1962, was engaged in the construc- 
in or planning of eight generating stations—four hydro-electric, two conventional thermal- 
“otric, and two nuclear-electric. In addition, extensive engineering investigations were 
ng carried out at a number of potential power sites on rivers in the James Bay watershed. 
idies of the Madawaska River, to be completed in 1963, may indicate the possibility 
developing another site on this river. Other potential sites within reach of present 
lnand areas are located on the Montreal, English and Mississagi Rivers. 

There is considerable interest in Ontario in the development of pumped-storage 
Callations such as the pumping-generating station at Niagara Falls. The units at 
I station can be used either as pumps or generators. Operating as pumps in off-peak 
“ods, the units use surplus power from the Sir Adam Beck plant to raise water to a 
ervoir at a higher level. The process is reversed during periods of peak power demand 
1 the units, operating as generators, are driven by water from the reservoir. Plans 
tbeing made to build a station of this type near Collingwood, where the storage reservoir 
‘ld be filled by the use of off-peak power from the Douglas Point Nuclear Station. 
nhis way, the best use would be made of the power produced in the nuclear station, 
‘ch is designed to operate continuously at or near full capacity. 
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The hydro-electric stations under construction or in the planning stage during 1962 
were the Otter Rapids station on the Abitibi River and the Little Long, Harmon and Kipling 
stations on the Mattagami River. The Otter Rapids station, with two 60,000-hp. units | 
already in service, is being expanded by the addition of two similar units scheduled for | 
service in 1963. The construction program for the Little Long station calls for installation 
of two 84,000-hp. units in 1963 and of two additional units at a later date. Two units | 
of 94,000 hp. each are scheduled for installation at Harmon by 1965 with provision for | 
two additional units, and at Kipling, two 94,000-hp. units should be in service in 1966, 
with provision for two additional units. 

The two conventional thermal plants under construction in 1962 were the Commission’s 
Lakeview station near Toronto and its Thunder Bay station at Fort William. A second | 
300,000-kw. unit was installed at Lakeview, bringing the total generating capacity to 
600,000 kw.; unit 3 is scheduled to go into service in 1963, unit 4 in 1964, unit 5 in 1966 | 
and unit 6 in 1967 or later. Ultimate capacity of the station will be 1,800,000 kw. At | 
Thunder Bay, the 100,000-kw. unit is scheduled to go into service in 1963, after a number | 
of modifications have been carried out. | 


The 20,000-kw. Nuclear Power Demonstration Station near Rolphton, Ont., was | 
built as a joint undertaking by The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited and the Canadian General Electric Company Limited. The’ 
station produced its first commercial electric power in June 1962 and since that time has 
performed satisfactorily. The success of its operation is a matter of widespread interest | 
in many parts of the world. The Douglas Point Nuclear Station, now under construction | 
on the shore of Lake Huron, is scheduled to go into service in 1965 with a generating | 
capacity of 200,000 kw. ! 

The Great Lakes Power Company is considering the development of a hydro-electric 
power site on the Montreal River. Installation at the plant would consist. of a single 
20,000-hp. unit, for operation in 1964. Also being considered by the Company is the _ 
addition of a third unit at the Lower Falls station on the Montreal River. Addition’ 


of this unit, rated at 21,000 kw., would raise the generating capacity of the plant to. 
37,200 kw. 


Prairie Provinces.—In Manitoba, construction progressed at the site of Manitoba | 
Hydro’s Grand Rapids development on the Saskatchewan River; two 150,000-hp. units, 
will go into service in 1964 and a third in 1965 and provision is being made for the eventual | 
addition of a fourth unit. Engineering studies of potential sites on the Nelson River 
between Lake Winnipeg and Sipiwesk Lake were continued during the year. The addition 
of a 1,100-kw. diesel unit at The Pas generating station brought its total capacity to 
5,250 kw. in five units and a thermal station housing two 40-kw. diesel units was built. 
at Baker’s Narrows, 20 miles south of Flin Flon, to serve the nearby airport. | 


In Saskatchewan, construction continued at Saskatchewan Power Corporation’s 
Squaw Rapids development on the Saskatchewan River, the ultimate capacity of which 
will be 375,200 hp. in eight units. The first four units will be commissioned in 1963, 
two others in 1964 and two in 1966. The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration 
of the Canada Department of Agriculture continued construction of the Saskatchewan, 
River dam and reservoir at Coteau Creek. These are being provided primarily for irrigai, 
tion purposes but hydro-electric generating facilities will be incorporated in the project 
by the Saskatchewan Power Corporation which plans an initial installation of three units 
and an ultimate installation of five units, each of approximately 60,000 hp. Two of the 
initial units are expected to be commissioned in 1967 and the third in 1968. 


In Alberta, Calgary Power Limited continued construction at the Big Bend hydro 
site on the Brazeau River. The storage dam, creating a reservoir of 350,000 acre-feet; 
was completed and construction of the powerhouse eight miles downstream was Wel 
under way. A single 200,000-hp. unit is expected to be in service in 1964. It will be 
necessary to increase the height of the storage dam before additional units can be installed. 
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_ The company completed the installation of a 150,000-kw. gas turbine at the Wabamun 
_ plant, raising the installed capacity to 282,000 kw. in three units. The total generating 
| capacity of the City of Edmonton’s municipal thermal station will be increased to 
| 330,000 kw. in May 1963 when a new 75,000-kw. steam unit goes into operation. 


British Columbia.—In March 1962, as a result of legislation enacted by the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia, the British Columbia Power Commission and the British 
| Columbia Electric Company Limited were amalgamated to form the provincial govern- 

ment agency known as the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. 


| Two contracts for preliminary projects associated with future development of the 
_ Peace River were completed in 1962, one involving construction of a 500-foot steel-arch 
_ access bridge near the Portage Mountain site and the other the driving of a pilot tunnel 
| to obtain information for subsequent construction. First power from the Portage Moun- 
_ tain site is scheduled for 1968 and estimates indicate a feasible installation of approximately 
| 4,200,000 hp. at two sites on the river. 


The Power Authority continued its studies of the Duncan Lake, High Arrow and 
Nica developments. These three developments, which constitute the basis of the Columbia, 
_ River Treaty signed on behalf of Canada and the United States in 1961, would be capable 
of controlling approximately 20,000,000 acre-feet of usable storage in Canada. The 
Treaty provides that Canada would receive half of the power benefits which result in the 
United States from the regulation of 15,500,000 acre-feet of this storage and half the value 
of the estimated flood damage prevented in the United States through operation of the 
‘projects for flood control. The Treaty had not yet been ratified by Canada by the end 
(ss 1962. 
| The Power Authority’s Burrard thermal station near Vancouver went into operation 
‘in 1962 with one 159,000-kw. unit. A second unit with the same rating is scheduled for 
‘Operation in 1963 and a third in 1964; ultimate capacity will be 900,000 kw. in six units. 
Increases in the capacities of a number of smaller thermal plants were reported in 1962: 
at Prince George, the addition of two units with a combined capacity of 2,000 kw. raised 
the total plant capacity to 23,000 kw.; at Chetwynd, two units totalling 1,800 kw. were 
added, bringing the total capacity of the plant to 3,000 kw.; and the capacity of the Alert 
Bay station on Vancouver Island was increased to 1,200 kw. by the addition of a 150-kw. 
unit. A new 1,200-kw. station went into service at Sandspit on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands. 


__ Installation of the third unit at the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
Limited Waneta hydro station on the Pend d’Oreille River, rated at 120,000 hp., will be 
‘R service in 1963 and will boost the total capacity of the plant to 360,000 hp. MacMillan, 
Bloedel and Powell River Limited completed the installation of a 25,000-kw. steam unit 
at the Port Alberni plant, raising the total capacity to 27,000 kw. The generating capacity 
of the Harmac plant at Nanaimo was raised to 5,250 kw. with the installation of a 4,000-kw. 
anit, and a 30,000-kw. unit will be installed at that plant in 1963. Bamfield Light and 
ower Company began initial service to the Bamfield area in the southwestern part of 
Vancouver Island with power from two 125-kw. generators. The City of Revelstoke carried 
yut a. survey in the Cranberry Creek watershed for the purpose of finding additional storage 
vhich would permit an increase in the capacity of the Cranberry Creek plant. 


_ The Yukon and Northwest Territories.—In 1962, the net total of 3,100 kw. 
f thermal generating capacity put into service was confined to the Northwest Territories. 
“he Northern Canada Power Commission installed a 600-kw. diesel unit at Fort Simpson 
nd a 400-kw. unit at Fort Smith, bringing the total capacities of these plants to 1,075 kw. 
nd 2,275 kw., respectively. Construction of a new power and central-heating plant was 
egun at Frobisher Bay in 1962; two new 1,000-kw. thermal units are being installed and 
wo similar units transferred from the existing Frobisher Bay plant to give the new plant 
generating capacity of 4,000 kw. Four 250-kw. units remaining at the existing plant 


| 
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will be operated by the Department of Transport for its own use. The Commission plans — 


to install a 1,500-kw. diesel unit at the Inuvik plant in 1963, increasing its total capacity to 
3,960 kw. 

During the summer of 1962, an investigation was carried out of a hydro-electric power 
site on the Taltson River about 35 miles northeast of Fort Smith to determine the feasibility 
and the cost of developing the site as a source of power for the Fort Smith and Pine Point 
mines area. On the basis of this investigation, the Commission considers that an initial 
installation of 25,000 hp. is feasible. 

Canada Tungsten Mining Corporation installed four diesel units with a total capacity 
of 1,600 kw. at its Flat River mining operation. At Hay River, Northland Utilities 
Limited installed a 652-kw. diesel unit and removed two units totalling 152 kw. from the 
plant. 


Section 5.—Public Ownership and Regulation of Electrical 
Utilities* 


Federal Government regulation of electrical utilities, particularly with respect to the » 


export of electric power and the construction of lines over which such power is exported, 
falls within the jurisdiction of the National Energy Board established in November 1959 
and concerned with all matters relating to energy resources within the jurisdiction of the 
Parliament of Canada (see Domestic Trade Chapter XIX, Part II, Section 4 for a brief 
survey of the functions and operations of the National Energy Board). 


Power is generated in Canada by publicly and privately operated utilities and by - 


industrial establishments. Table 9, p. 590, giving statistics by type of establishment, 
shows that 53 p.c. of the total electric power generated in 1961 was produced by publicly 
operated utilities, 26 p.c. by privately operated utilities and 21 p.c. by industrial establish- 
ments. However, ownership differs greatly in different areas of the country. Quebec 
output until recently was predominantly from privately owned plants while in Ontario 


almost all electric power is produced by a publicly owned utility. Figures for 1962 and _ 


subsequent years will show a much greater proportion of publicly operated electrical 
utilities since they will reflect the recent provincial take-over of privately owned facilities 
in both British Columbia and Quebec. 

Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation of services 
in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities has been attempted 
in most provinces. Neither Newfoundland nor Prince Edward Island has a provincially 
operated electric power system, although in the former province a Commission, known as 
the Newfoundland Power Commission, was established by the provincial government in 
1954 for the purpose of supplying electric power wherever needed throughout the province, 
particularly to rural areas. In Prince Edward Island, the town of Summerside and sur- 
rounding area is served by the municipally operated Town of Summerside Electric Light 
Department. The functions and activities of provincially operated electric power com- 
missions in the other provinces are summarized in the following paragraphs. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission was created under the Power 
Commission Act of 1919 with the function of supplying electric power and energy by the 
most economical means available. The Rural Electrification Act of 1937 greatly increased 
the possibilities for retail service by providing financial assistance to equalize cost and 


revenue of extensions approved by the Governor in Council. In 1941 an amendment to | 


the Power Commission Act authorized the Commission, subject to the approval of the 
Governor in Council, to regulate and control the generation, transmission, distribution, 
supply and use of power in the province. Certain investigatory work is carried on in the 
province by the Federal Government in close association with the Commission, but the 
control of water resources is vested in the Crown and administered under the provisions 


of the Nova Scotia Water Act, 1919. ‘The Commission pays regular fees for water rights. _ 


* Revised by the various provincial commissions concerned. 
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Financially, the Commission is self-supporting, repaying borrowings from revenue. 
The balance sheet at Noy. 30, 1962 showed total fixed assets of $67,223,873 including work 
in progress amounting to $1,892,735. Current assets amounted to $1,206,905 and liabil- 
ities were as follows: fixed $56,433,139; current $2,994,818: contingency and renewal 


reserves $6,581,012; sinking fund reserves $10,996,461; and general and special reserves 
$3,007,507. 


| 

| The initial development of the Commission was an 800-hp. installation on the Musha- 
_ Tush River which went into operation in 1921 and delivered 208,752 kwh. in the first 
complete year of operation. Succeeding years showed a marked growth in installed 
_ capacity, which at Nov. 30, 1961 reached 132,650 hp. in hydraulic turbines, 700 kw. in 
_ diesel units and 60,000 kw. in steam turbines. 

|* The territory of the Commission extends over the entire province and embraces six 
| systems which include 24 generating stations and more than 4,500 miles of transmission 
_ and distribution lines. No new power plant construction was undertaken in Nova Scotia 

during 1962. 


! 12.—Capacity and Output of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, Year Ended Nov. 30, 1962 


. Present ‘ Present 
System! and First System! and First 
f Year of Operation Cee Output Year of Operation Gatalied Output 
kw. kwh. kw. kwh. 
St. Margaret (1921)......... 10, 400 36, 458, 000 
600 4,644, 330 
888 3,977,680 ||Mersey— 
6,000 21,577,561 Original development 
4,000 8, 265, 220 (O23) We ee testers as 21,780 109, 137, 500 
200 2,730 Cowie Falls (1938)........ 7,200 42,639,200 
6,000 26,091, 400 Deep Brook (1950)........ 9,000 48, 264, 500 
9,000 40,790,080 Lower Great Brook (1955). 4,500 20, 742, 850 
Canseau (diesel) (1937)...... 700 17,280 
360 1,647,110 
3, 800 10,412,000 |/Tusket (1929) 5d h caer crest 2,160 13,000,723 
3,600 13, 654, 306 
6,970 40, 106, 600 
450 3,048, 340 
60,000 | 172,787,473 Potals; vise eee 157,608 | 617,264,883 


1 Hydro unless otherwise noted. 

New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was incorporated 
ander the Electric Power Act, 1920. Generating stations owned by the Commission at 
Mar. 31, 1963 were as follows:— 
| 
| Plant Type Capacity Plant Type Capacity 


——___ 


4 Jhps 
Courtenay Bay....... Steam........... 63, 8001 
Saint John (Dock St; esSteamen eee 21,500! 
BLODEGUES Nhote « oooee0.e ELV LO; pee eereer 27,000 Chatham ease ye. Steam. yen 43, 6001 
Beechwood........... Hydrov-nun cn 145, 000 Grand Manan......... Diesel..........; 1,3301 
WPANECOWI 5. <:s.01 2's ss Ey dro eee 4,200 
| Grand Lake.......... Steam........... 58, 7001 Toran Capacrry................ 454, 450 
t+ 


| 2 Capacity rating of generators in kw. converted to hp. 
| 

All the above generating units with the exception of Grand Manan were interconnected 
1 @ province-wide grid system. The statistical information given in Table 13 shows the 
rowth of the Commission’s undertakings since 1959. Power plant construction completed 
Cunder way in New Brunswick during 1962 is outlined at p. 592. 
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13.—Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1959-63 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 

High-voltage transmission line...miles 1,272 1,396 1,585 1,744 1, 845 | 
Distribution line.............++- ‘6 7, 286 7,512 7,905 7,996 8,390 
Direct customers.........-..+++: No. 84, 025 100, 475 103,029 107,415 117,073 
Plant capacities.............2++- hp. 256, 720 346, 180 346, 180 412,715 454,450 
Power generated.............++- kwh.| 754,714,180 | 1,184,798,350 | 1,273,719,910 | 1,425,489,140 | 1,644,740,890 
Capital invested...........+++00+ $ 104,511,683 | 132,844,276 | 148,280,363 | 156,190,514 | 170, 859, 403 
Revente vactn sn res $ 13,527,290 | 16,665,153 | 18,971,596 | 20,309, 856 22,591,554 

Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission.—Created by SQ 1910, e. 5, and given 


additional powers in 1912 (RSQ 1925, c. 46) and SQ 1930, ¢. 34, the Quebec Streams 
Commission was authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to make — 
recommendations regarding their control, and to construct and operate certain storage 
dams to regulate the flow of streams. On Apr. 1, 1955, the Commission was abolished 
and its powers and attributions transferred to the provincial Hydraulic Resources Depart- _ 
ment. The rivers controlled by the Commission at the time of transfer, either by means | 
of dams on the rivers or by regulating the outflow of lakes at the headwaters, were: the | 
St. Maurice, the Gatineau, the Liévre, the St. Francis, the Chicoutimi, the Au Sable, and 

the Métis. The Commission also operated nine reservoirs on North River, two in the 

watershed of the Ste. Anne de Beaupré River, and one at the outlet of Lake Morin on | 


Riviére du Loup (lower). 


Other Reservoir Control.—Storage reservoirs otherwise controlled or operated are: the | 
Lake St. John, the Lake Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River, and — 
the Onatchiway on the Shipshaw River; Témiscouata Lake on the Madawaska River, — 
controlled by the Gatineau Power Company; Memphremagog Lake on the Magog River, | 
controlled by the Dominion Textile Company; Témiscamingue and Quinze Lakes on the | 
Ottawa River, controlled by the federal Department of Public Works; Kipawa Lake on | 
the Ottawa River, controlled by the Gatineau Power Company; and Lac Dozois on the 
upper Ottawa River, Lac Cassé in the Bersimis River watershed and Lac Ste. Anne on | 
the Toulnustoue River, a tributary of the Manicouagan River, controlled by the Quebec | 
Hydro-Electric Commission. 

Power developments on the Saguenay River, benefiting from the Peribonca and Lake 
St. John reservoirs, have a total capacity of 1,950,000 hp. | 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission was | 
established by SQ 1944, ¢. 22, with the object of supplying power to the municipalities, 
to industrial and commercial undertakings and to citizens of the Province of Quebec at the | 
lowest rates consistent with sound financial administration. The Commission at the end 
of 1962 controlled, among other assets, the following hydro-electric plants :*— 


Plant River Installed 
Capacity 
hp. 

Gedara Weeaeter acetate ca sais mec tvencck eins BEM ILAWIORCO. veneers. ..cte celt lalieeeseetan «nein 206, 400 
Sault au! Recolletitiiccvees re cmap ave secures Riviere des Prairies)... sigs cn se ar = 5 60, 000 
Bea wharnols. ieee ed w= aea-ci0 esos napoeeee BE. LA WHOMCG! cette cents rm as Qe eee baenenb 2,145,000 
Raped Vil 42S ieee © tense lars erect Seniee lWipper Ottawa ep cces-c cermin er eres 64,000 
Rapids LE)... docu < wanton a>.< austen aay Secmie’s wraps Wipper O ttawashet ssenctisiine taster satis 48,000 
Beraimoss NO ad a trcetcn erect anemia eae sane Rersimnigi ee ete etaan wcrcepres orn vareraracmcere 1, 200, 000 
Petsimis. No. BA sos soe et eke ane whe Bersitnis . FAC Ae0 ie hits. wens on eae 900, 000 
Carillon (initial operation; completed ca- Ottawa...........-...se ese e erence etree eee 240,000 
pacity will be 840,000-hp. ) Toran Hypro CaPaciry..........- 4, 863, 400 
Gas turbine station..........s0ss+sseecees Tes Boules: errccstict <ntairisteecin seitsreteisietsieiaerate 51,900 


The Commission operates three systems. The Southwestern Quebee system is the 
most important. In addition to supplying all types of customers in the Metropolitan 


* The Commission also purchases 135,000 hp. from the Shawinigan Water and Power Company. 
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Montreal area, it supplies power to customers in the Beauharnois-Valleyfield area, plus 
contracts for large deliveries to The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, the 
Aluminum Company of America at Massena, N.Y., the Gatineau Power Company and 
she Shawinigan Water & Power Company. The Northeastern Quebec system is composed 
of three regional areas—Bersimis, Gaspe and Chibougamau. The Bersimis and Gaspe 
\weas are interconnected with the Southwestern Quebec system. Chibougamau is isolated 
ind is served by the Commission through a purchase power contract. Gaspe region is 


upplied by a transmission line linking Les Boules with system resources near Quebec. 


Che Bersimis and Gaspe regions normally receive their power supply from Bersimis plants 
and 2 which furnish large blocks of power to the Southwestern Quebec system for use in 
he Montreal area and to the Shawinigan Water & Power Company near Quebec City. 
“hese plants also supply the requirements of customers on the north shore of the lower 
it. Lawrence River. 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1935-46 will be found in the 1950 Year Book, p. 572, and for the years 1947-52 in 
qe 1957-58 edition, p. 579. 


| 
14.—Growth of the Hydro-Quebec System, 1953-62 
| 
| 


Power 
Y Municipalities Cygtomens Distributed 
cay Served ( oboe r) 

| EONAR Total Primary 

| No. No. hp. hp. 
67 413,439 1,748,000 1,625,000 
67 430,774 1,700,000 1,687,000 
65 451, 820 1,760,000 1,725,000 
65 475, 499 2 061,000 1,955,000 
64 499 005 2,561,000 2,390,000 
64 515, 834 2,736,000 2,671,000 
63 536, 487 3,402,000 2,926,000 
63 558, 600 3,590,000 3,174,000 
73 574,992 3,855,000 3,310,000 
73 589, 291 3,904,000 3,589,000 


15.— Distribution of Hydro-Quebec Primary Power, by Customer Group, 1956-62 
(Coincident with Montreal System peak) 


System 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
hp. hp. hp. hp. hp. hp. hp. 
ontreal 1,351,000 | 1,436,000 | 1,617,000 1,698,000 | 1,905,000 | 1,949,000 2,143,000 
‘auharnois (local) 138, 000 265,900 253,000 255,000 208,000 201,000 244, 000 
i ...| 250,000 250,000 267,000 261,000 261,000 250,000 250,000 
1!" 2 > cp eta he ania ae pa 75, 000 75,000 75, 000 75,000 75,000 75,000 75,000 
lawinigan Water and Power 
Company 7 5 NGO TE eRe ae 110,000 198,000 276,000 359, 000 452,000 503, 000 496, 000 
ieaeniepemee sel | OO i 20,000 30,000 37,000 50,000 67,000 87,000 100, 000 
{SE - oa 8 aie rrr _— 35,000 41,000 48,000 51,000 67,000 68,000 


86, 000 86, 000 85,000 53,000 56,000 57,000 
15,000 19,000 25,000 25,000 27,000 29,000 
= + 70,000 77,000 95,000 127,000 


Midcalsee. Am BOLT CTAIOG 9: 1,944,000 | 2,390,000 | 2,671,000 | 2,926,000 | 3,174,000 3,310,000 | 3,589, 000 


| 


Power plant construction completed or under way in Quebec during 1962 is outlined 
ép. 593. 


| Nationalization of Utilities—In November 1962, the Quebec Government proposed 
tnationalize 11 private power companies. Nationalization became effective May 1, 1963. 


_ Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario is a corporate entity, 
delf-sustaining public enterprise endowed with broad powers with respect to the supply 
Selectricity throughout the Province of Ontario. Its authority is derived from an Act 
othe Provincial Legislature passed in 1906 to give effect to recommendations of earlier 
avisory commissions that the water powers of Ontario should be conserved and developed 
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for the benefit of the people of the province. It now operates under the Power Com- 
mission Act (SO 1907, c. 19) passed in 1907 as an amplification of the Act.of 1906 and 
subsequently modified from time to time (RSO 1960, c. 300, as amended). The Com- 
mission may have from three to six members, all of whom are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. Two commissioners may be members of the Executive Council of 
the Province of Ontario. | 


The basic principle governing the financial operations of the Commission and its) 
associated municipal utilities is that electrical service is provided at cost. The Com- 
mission interprets cost as including payments for power purchased, charges for operating 
and maintaining the power supply facilities, and related fixed charges. The fixed charges) 
represent interest on debt, provisions for depreciation, allocations to reserves for con- 
tingencies and rate stabilization, and the further provision of a sinking fund reserve for’ 
retiring the Commission’s capital debt. While the enterprise from its inception has been. 
self-sustaining, the province guarantees the payment of principal and interest on all bonds| 
issued by the Commission and held by the public. In addition, the province has materially 
assisted the development of agriculture by contributing under the Hydro-Electric¢ Dis-| 
tribution Act toward the capital cost of extending rural distribution facilities. 


With the enactment of legislation effective Jan. 1, 1962, the Commission achieved! 
the ultimate in what has been over a period of several decades a series of system amalgama- 
tions that has brought the entire provincial area served into a financial and administrative, 
unit. Service is provided for the most part on a co-operative basis, and predominantly) 
for the benefit of more than 350 municipalities supplied by the Commission with power 
at cost. Since there is no electrical connection between the Commission’s facilities in 
northwestern Ontario and those serving customers in the remainder of the province, 
statistics are presented for two operating systems called the East System and the West 
System. The first includes the former Southern Ontario System and the former North- 
eastern Division, and the second coincides with the former Northwestern Division. 


In addition to administering the enterprise over which it has direct control, the Com- 
mission, under the Power Commission Act and the Public Utilities Act, exercises certain) 
regulatory functions, particularly with respect to the group of municipal electrical utilities 
which it serves. In order to provide convenient and expeditious service in this dual) 
function of regulation and supply, the Commission subdivides its province-wide operations 
into eight regions with regional offices located in eight major municipalities. 


The Commission is primarily concerned with the provision of electric power by genera- 

tion or purchase, and its delivery to the electrical utilities for resale in the more than 350. 
municipalities having cost contracts with the Commission. The Commission supplies 
power in bulk, though not under cost contract, to approximately 200 direct customers, 
some located within the areas of the municipalities already referred to and some outside 
these areas. These direct customers include industrial customers whose requirements) 
are so large or so unusual as to make service by the local municipal utilities impracticable. 
They also include mines, industries in unorganized territories, and certain intereomnedted 
systems, including a number of independent municipal utilities. These interconnected 
systems purchase power for resale either within or beyond the boundaries of the province. 
; 

1 

' 


In addition to these operations, which represent about 90 p.c. of its energy sales, 
the Commission delivers electric power to retail customers in rural areas and in a smal! 
group of about 30 municipalities served by Commission-owned local distribution facilities. 
A much larger part of retail service throughout the province is provided, however, by the 
municipal electrical utilities, who supply ultimate customers in most cities and towns, 
in many villages, and in certain populous township areas. The municipal electrical 
utilities are owned and operated by local commissions. 

During 1962, the Commission’s investment in fixed assets at cost increased by 
$105,405,379 and at the end of the year amounted to $2,567,014,636. Total assets after 
deducting accumulated depreciation were $2,702,226,836 (exclusive of pension and insur 
ance funds amounting to $141,643,845). 
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| In 1962 a total of 355 associated municipal electrical utilities engaged in the retail 
distribution of electricity purchased power from the Commission. The total assets of 
these utilities, after deducting accumulated depreciation, amounted to $751,930,873, of 


which $305,826,987 represented the equity acquired in the Commission’s systems by the 
atilities operating under cost contracts. 


___ The Commission’s power development program as at Dec. 31, 1962 is given in Table 16 
and is also outlined at pp. 593-594. 


(6.—Current Power Development Program of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
i Ontario, as at Dec. 31, 1962 


System and Development Units In Service | Capacity! 


No. kw. 
ast System— 


Taininsetoivieloisterara ayWiayaNcvetsiet a olay aperc:s alatetcias see ccc cee cae ene 6 1961-67 1,800, 000* 
Douglas Point Nuclear Power—near Kincardine.................6..-.-.... 1 1965 200, 000* 
| Ofter Rapids—Abitibi River....)...4scc00cceeeeeeeeeecccosececccccc 4 1961-63 172,000 
Upto Wong—Mattagami Rivers. .....c.ceselillessescieeceesoveleccsecccess 2 1963 114,000 
Beon—Mabtagamd Rivers... basi aalinveasaeloon-sesieaccchacrsekocne 2 1965 110,000 
. Kipling—Mattagami River 2 1966 132,000 
Test System— 
epnccbay——Fort William sds.) elect, 08 Oheat eli ere Fy 1 1963 100,000 


| 1 Capacities quoted are dependable at time of system peak except those marked with an asterisk (*), which 
re installed capacities. 


'17.—Resources of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontaris Generated and 


I Purchased (All Systems), December 1960-62 


Generating Stations 


Year and System 


Power Purchased 


| Hydro-Electrict Thermal-Electric! 

| kw. hp. kw. hp. kw. hp. 
lecember 1960— 

WBRSPISyStem ....oisees occ oeesivnc 4,317,150 | 5,787,064 995,900 | 1,334,987 617,200 827, 346 
West “SMS oe 593,900 796,113 == = 2,000 : 

| POURS res apc ta stsrsisiciaresecr 4,911,050 | 6,583,177 995,900 | 1,334,987 619, 200 830,027 
| 

‘ecember 1961— 

oS 4,146,150 | 5,557,841 | 1,373,600 | 1,841,287 617,500 827,748 
West ‘SSS 018 593, 500 795,576 — — 3,000 4,021 
| Rotals ec. Rar 52 832. sens 4,739,650 | 6,353,417 | 1,378,600 | 1,841,287 620,500 831, 769 
beember 1962— 

WEES VSCOM... 5. oo. sescncece cm. 4,135,550 | 5,543,632 | 1,741,000 | 2,333,780 617,500 827,748 
Hieau System. {200210 ies 593, 500 795, 576 — — — — 

| BOtais. yer sriceiyt ier ett 4,729,050 | 6,339,208 | 1,741,000 | 2,333,780 617,500 827,748 
t 


1 Dependable peak capacity—the amount of power which resources can be expected to supply at the time of 
{system primary peak requirements, assuming that all units are available and that the supply of water is normal. 
8 capacity will vary from time to time in accordance with changing conditions. The capacity of a source of 
Iichased power is based on the terms of the purchase contract. 
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18.—Distribution of Power to Systems of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Years Ended Dec. 31, 1957-62 


Nore.—Peak load generated and purchased, primary and secondary, in terms of generation. 


System 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
kw. kw. kw. kw. kw. kw. 
Bast Syston losis ae stole eee otha cca se 4,563,696 | 4,928,415 | 5,464,008 | 5,583,206 | 5,915,484 6, 362,585 
West System i. cite. fates Sistas = 6 406, 880 489,121 554,196 574,328 548, 448 606,300 — 
Totals. 6.5.53 eh ese Basten 4,970,576 | 5,417,536 | 6,018,204 | 6,157,534 | 6,463,932 | 6, 968,885 
19.—Growth of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 1952-62 
Ultimate Assets of 
Com- Customers Total Commission 
Year munities Served Power an 
Served Directly or Distributed! Municipal 
Indirectly Utilities 
No. No. kw. $ 
NOB Dive Beers ss, ocacrateteresetaiotarsisteie pee siete eiticlolsvaierebstereerdeerels 1,244 1,315, 862 3,330,286 1,442,511, 467 
‘ 1,279 1,389,750 3, 480, 646 1, 687, 947,082 
1,301 1, 467,034 3,778,744 1,883,311,970 | 
1,325 1,540,011 4,436,340 2,040,174,745 | 
1,340 1,612,049 4,909, 104 2293, 492,487 
1,376 1,674,062 4,970,576 2,563,058, 384 | 
1,387 1,757,405 5,417,536 2,756,758,142 | 
1,405 1,830, 453 6, 018, 204 2',909;088, 086 
1,414 1,881,472 6, 157,534 3,044, 800, 819 \ 
1,418 1,938,897 6, 463, 932 3,196, 429, 522 | 
1,434 1,991, 288 6, 968, 885 3,148,330, 722 i 


1 Sum of the maximum 20-minute coincident peak loads (primary plus secondary) of each of the systems 
operated by the Commission, given in terms of net output of the sources of supply to each system for the last month | 


of each fiscal year. | 
j 

Manitoba.—Manitoba Hydro is the primary developing, generating and distribut- 
ing power agency in the Province of Manitoba. The corporation came into being Apr. 1,4 
1961, following the amalgamation of the two former provincial government electrical | 
utilities engaged in the generation and distribution of electric power. It operates five 
hydro-electric generating stations, two thermal type plants and a limited number of diesel 
generating installations. The combined generating capability of the corporation is ! 
829,200 kw. which will be increased by 330,000 kw. in 1965 following the completion of 
the Grand Rapids hydro-electric development on the Saskatchewan River. 


Hydro installations account for 580,000 kw. of the total generating capability, thermal) 
for 244,000 kw., and diesel for 5,200 kw. Of the hydro stations, four are located on the: 
Winnipeg River and, like the thermal installations, produce power for the southern section 
of the province; the fifth hydro station, rated at 160,000 kw., is situated on the Nelson 
River 425 miles north of Winnipeg and supplies power for The International Nickel Com-| 
pany of Canada, Limited, development and the townsite at Thompson in northern, 
Manitoba. Diesel installations are used to provide power in three northern areas. 


In serving its 193,622 urban, rural, commercial and industrial customers, the corpora- 
tion maintains some 33,931 miles of primary transmission and farm distribution lines. 
Approximately 95 p.c. of the total resident-occupied farms in the province are electrified, 
and 532 cities, towns and villages are provided with power service. While Manitoba Hydro, 
supplies power for most of the province, including the cities and municipalities adjoiming 
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the city of Winnipeg and comprising part of Metropolitan Winnipeg, it does not distribute 
_ power within the corporate limits of the city, although it does supply a portion of the 
| city’s basic power requirements. 


Power plant construction in Manitoba in 1962 is outlined at p. 594. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Corporation was established on Feb. 
_ I, 1949, and operates under the provisions of the Power Corporation Act (SS 1950, c. 10, 
_ as amended). It succeeded the Saskatchewan Power Commission which had operated 
_ from Feb. 11, 1929. The original functions of the Corporation included the generation, 
_ transmission, distribution, sale and supply of hydro and steam electric energy. Since 
| 1952, the Corporation has been authorized to produce or purchase and to transmit, dis- 


tribute, sell and supply natural or manufactured gas. 
In 1962, the Corporation served 957 urban communities (with six or more customers ) 
_ in retail sales, and served the cities of Saskatoon and Swift Current, the town of Battleford 
and the hamlet of Waskesiu in bulk sales. Some bulk power was also sold to the City of 
Regina and to the Manitoba Hydro Electric Board on an exchange basis. Activities of 
the Corporation cover the entire province with the exception of the city of Regina, which 
Owns and operates municipal plants and a distribution system. 
At the end of 1962, the Corporation served 235,386 customers, 197,811 of whom were 

_ retail customers and 37,575 of whom were located in communities supplied with power 
_ through bulk sales. The retail customers included 133,903 urban customers and 63,908 

classified as rural, predominantly farmers. During 1962, 1,645,862,278 kwh. were made 
available to customers, of which 1,624,482,258 kwh. were generated in Corporation plants 
and 21,380,020 kwh. were purchased in bulk, primarily from Manitoba. At the end of 

‘the year, the Corporation had invested, at cost, a total of $375,428,535 in electric and 
- natural gas plant in service ($255,432,044 in electric only). 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 


During 1962, the Corporation owned and operated six steam generating plants—one 
at Prince Albert, two each at Saskatoon and Estevan, and a sixth plant at Moose Jaw. 
_ These plants supplied 93 p.c. of total system requirements and two internal combustion 
gas dual fuel plants at Kindersley and Swift Current supplied most of the remainder; 
a third plant at Unity was retired early in 1962. System capability in operation at the 
end of 1962 was assessed at 540,150 kw. with 499,000 kw. in steam plants, and 41,150 kw. 
i in gas dual fuel units and diesel plants. At the end of 1962, the Corporation owned and 
_ operated 69,453 miles of transmission and rural lines (excluding urban distribution and 
 hi-lines). 
| Power plant construction in Saskatchewan in 1962 is outlined at p- 594. 
20.—Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation, 1953-62 


. | 


j 


i tag cy Sree “ 

| Served in Bulk eters in ower 

| Year and Retail Communities Distributed Revenue 

| Sales Served 
| = 

| No. No. kwh. $ 

Geert. ees Oe iO Biss 631 122,676 398, 211,673 10, 363, 752 
Oe ee ee ae ee OL, «ie re 664 134,587 472,763,014 11,936, 234 
OS 3535 be REE NS a aia ili i RRL 742 149,134 556,776,981 13,350,177 

OOS, se obi ri Oe oe ee eee 799 162,594 659, 720, 877 15, 566,910 
f EEA OU ALS FOE eM, FEL AEE: 870 178, 567 780,613,534 18, 152, 460 
i LS 2 ne a ae 880 188 , 293 909, 086, 629 20,687,771 
DEEN nc. Lee beeen Seabed 962 197,451 1,067,349, 615 23,909,113 
4 ee OM CERES Vi. Ais cuner dee) bens 984 221,675 1,233,531, 753 26,667,471 
\ 3 Pe bat eG as agate i 901 229, 336 1,498, 055,955 30, 263, 598 

rer ee Ft eC ESSE POT A 9611 235, 386 1,645, 862,278 33, 106,018 


1 November 1962 figure. 
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Alberta.—The generation and distribution of electric power in Alberta is handled . 
by a combination of several municipally-owned urban systems and three investor-owned 
companies serving the greater part of the province. The regulatory authority over the 
investor-owned systems is the Public Utilities Board, which has jurisdiction over the 
distribution and sale of electricity. The Board, which controls franchises and rates, 
has power to hold investigation upon complaint either by a municipality or by a utility 
company, and following such investigation may fix just and reasonable rates. The Alberta | 
Power Commission controls all phases of system development, including the provincial 
grid system. 

Plant additions completed or under way in Alberta during 1962 are outlined at 
pp. 594-595. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority was created on | 
Mar. 30, 1962 under the provisions of the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority 
Act which amalgamated British Columbia Electric Company Limited with British Columbia | 
Power Commission. The new organization provides electric service for most of British 
Columbia. 


21._Summary Statistics of the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority, 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1963 


Item Amount Item Amount 

Customers (electric)........... No. 459,098 ||Annual revenue (electric)........... $’000 92, 457 
Installed plant capacity........ kw. 1,865,000 | 
Pole Miles of Line— ze } 
Transmission (high voltage). miles 3,211 [Rmration slant Cunt im operation — | 11751 dame] 
Distribution primaries....... 11,393 | Transmission plant................ $ 144,122,363 | 
Power Requirements— Distribution and general plants.... $ 283,943,027 | 
Generated. Ml. BOLE 7000 kwh. 6,568, 000 ae 
Purchased ss... vrsicufaret cbt M4 229,000 H 
—————Total, Capital Investment (plant in } 

Total, Power Requirements. ’000 kwh. 6,797,000 || operation)...................605. $ 845,716,686 
} 


Of the Authority’s total power requirements of 6,797,000,000 kwh. for the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1963, 6,209,000,000 kwh. or 91.3 p.c. was produced by hydro-electric plant, | 
359,000,000 kwh. or 5.3 p.c. was produced by thermal plant and the remainder, amounting | 
to 229,000,000 kwh., was purchased. 


Power plant construction in British Columbia in 1962 is outlined at p. 595. 


Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory.—The Northern Canada Power 
Commission, formerly Northwest Territories Power Commission, was created by Act of 
Parliament in 1948 to bring electric power to points in the Northwest Territories where | 
a need developed and where power could be provided on a self-sustaining basis. By | 
legislation passed in 1950, the Act was extended to include Yukon Territory. The Com- | 
mission has authority to construct and operate power plants as required in the Territories } 
and, subject to approval of the Governor in Council, in any other parts of Canada. 4 


The Commission has hydro-electric power developments on the Yukon River near | 
Whitehorse, Y.T., the Mayo River near Mayo Landing, Y.T., and the Snare River north- | 
west of ty cllgatenits N.W.T. Diesel-electric plants are pnertal at Fort Simpson, Fort | i. 
Smith, Fort Resolution, Frobisher Bay and Inuvik, N.W.T., and at Field, B.C. 


The Whitehorse Rapids power development, which has re in service since Noventiite! 
1958, supplies the power for the Department of National Defence at Whitehorse, most | 
of the power for the city of Whitehorse, and the power for heating systems of the Depart- | | 
ment of National Health and Welfare Hospital and two hostels operated by the Department | 
of Citizenship and Immigration. 
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The Snare River hydro developments supply power to the mines in the Yellowknife 
area and, with the Bluefish hydro-electric plant of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited, supply the town of Yellowknife. The original Snare Rapids 
plant has been in operation since September 1948 and the Snare Falls plant, situated on 
the same river about 10 miles downstream from the original plant and remotely controlled 
from Snare Rapids, was placed in service in N. ovember 1960. 


The Mayo River plant has supplied power to mining properties in the Elsa and Keno 


| areas and to the Mayo Landing and Keno City communities since 1952. 


The diesel-electric plants supply the needs of Federal Government departments and 


the general public in the communities in which they arelocated. In addition to these plants 


the Commission operates a power and heating plant at the Fort McPherson residential 
school for the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, and the municipal 
water system and central heating plant supplying the hostel and school premises at Fort 
Simpson, N.W.T. Details of construction completed or under way in the Territories 


_ during 1962 are outlined at pp. 595-596. 
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PART I.—FISHERIES 


Section 1.—Commercial Fishing and Marketing* 


Canadian fishermen reap the harvests of two mighty oceans—the Atlantic and the | 
Pacific—and the most extensive system of inland rivers and lakes in the world. The annual) 
catch of some 2,000,000,000 lb. of fish and shellfish has a marketed value of more than 
$200,000,000. Canada is surpassed only by Norway and Japan as an exporter of fish | 
products, retaining about one third of its catch and shipping the remainder abroad in fresh, | 
frozen, canned, salted, dried or otherwise preserved form. There are over 79,000 commer- | 
cial fishermen in Canada and many more thousands of people are employed in the fish 
processing industry. 

Canadian fisheries were more prosperous in 1962 than at any previous time in their ! 
history. Records were achieved in every major sector; the effects of the expansion reached | 
as far as the construction and boat-building industries, adding impetus to their activities. | 
The Maritime Provinces reported the most productive period ever experienced. Fishermen 
there earned a record gross income of over $43,000,000; the value of each of the two major) 
catches, lobster and cod, increased by about $1,000,000; scallops, until recently a minor | 
fishery, moved up to third place; and a marginal enterprise, the harvesting of Irish moss 
from the sea, showed signs of sudden expansion to importance. Newfoundland established 
new levels in both the landed value of its catch ($17,000,000) and the output of its rapidly 
growing frozen fish industry, and the volume of its traditional product, light-salted cod, | 
showed an upturn for the first time since 1959. In Quebec both quantity and value of the, 
seafish catch ran from 20 p.c. to 25 p.c. ahead of 1961 in almost every month of the year. | 
British Columbia set a new mark for the number of salmon taken in one season; produced | 
the largest pack of pink salmon ever canned in one year; received a higher value for its, 
halibut catch than ever before; and made its first serious venture into the world-wide tuna 
fishery. The freshwater operations, which now contribute about 10 p.c. of the annual 
marketed value of all Canadian fish products, made more than proportionate advances. 
} 


* Prepared by the Information and Consumer Service, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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Atlantic Fisheries.—The major elements of prosperity in the Atlantic industry 
during 1962 were the very steady high level of market demand and the return of normal 
quantities of cod to the fishing banks after a two-year scarcity. Figures indicating world 
per capita consumption of fish showed an upward trend in 1962 and, of more immediate 
import, per capita consumption of frozen groundfish rose in the United States. Saltfish 
prospects also improved. The biggest buyers of salt cod are the British West Indies and 
the general level of trade with this area has risen in the past two or three years. 


The Maritime Provinces.—Nowhere was there more optimism than in the Maritimes. 
At the end of 1962 four large steel draggers for the offshore fleet were being built to the most 
modern specifications and at least five more were on order. In the inshore fleet there was 
notable expansion in two new methods of groundfishing, Danish seining by the larger boats 
| and gillnetting by the smaller ones. These two types of gear were tried out a few years ago, 
almost as a last resort, in an effort to revive the then languishing fishery on the Gulf side 
of Cape Breton Island. They both proved extremely successful. Plants in the area were 

_ adding extensions in 1962 and the gear was being proved on other fishing grounds. 


Output of frozen fresh seafish in the Maritimes exceeded 87,000,000 lb., an increase of 
~ 12,000,090 lb. over the 1961 production. Even so, at the end of December stocks were only 
- 1,000,000 Ib. higher than at the end of 1961; the market had absorbed the remainder. 

Production gains were mainly in fillets, blocks of cod and blocks of flounders although out- 
put of raw breaded fish portions also expanded sharply. 


Lobsters provide about one third of the fishermen’s gross income in the Maritimes. 
| In 1962 lobster landings were a little smaller than in the previous year but, with much higher 
| prices, landed value increased by $1,000,000 to a total of $19,000,000. Even during the 
latter part of the year when the traps are usually brought ashore, fishing was so profitable 
‘that the gear was left in the water, the lobstermen feeling that their gains would be more 
| than sufficient to cover normal storm losses. At the same time, the largest holding pool 

in the Maritimes began an expansion to double its capacity of 125,000 lb. of live lobsters. 


Third largest money-maker for the fishermen in 1962 was the scallop catch. Landings 
Increased again in that year and production of shucked meats reached a record 14,000,000 
'Ib., having an estimated value of $4,500,000. Over 90 p.c. was taken by the mobile offshore 
fleet, fishing almost exclusively on Georges Bank. 


| Herring were scarce everywhere until after midsummer and off Nova Scotia throughout 
the year. Heavy runs came briefly into the Gulf of St. Lawrence in the late summer and, 
later and for longer, into the Bay of Fundy in the fall. F ishing was pushed and, especially 
in New Brunswick, landings were heavy. The sardine canneries, pickling plants and smoke 
houses were all anxious for supples and further large quantities were frozen for bait, which 
Was in acute demand in Newfoundland because of failure of the squid fishery there. 
| Mackerel were more plentiful than in 1961. Prince Edward Island had a surplus after 
filling its orders for the fresh market and, as it has no large pickling industry, salted the 
excess for bait. 


| The expansion of Irish moss facilities at three points in Nova Scotia, planned in 1962, 
iis expected to add several million pounds to the province’s output and a million dollars in 
Job opportunities. The moss is gathered from the sea, dried and shipped to United States 
‘Manufacturers of colloids. 


Newfoundland.—Newfoundland fishermen increased their gross earnings by $2,000,000 
dn 1962 when the industry established several new records: the annual output of frozen 
fish reached its highest point at 74,000,000 Ib.; the landed value of the catch reached a 
record $17,000,000; unit landed prices for cod, haddock and redfish were higher than they 
had ever been; and fishermen received more per quintal for their light salted cod than ever 
before. The year was characterized by a very strong market for the blocks of frozen cod 
Which account for most of the output of the freezing plants and are sold mainly to United 
States manufacturers of fish sticks. Ten years ago in Newfoundland, the freezing industry 
took only 15 p.c. of the cod landings but the proportion has grown steadily and in 1962 
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reached nearly 40 p.c. This included the entire catch of the offshore fleet and as much of | 
the inshore catch as a greatly expanded transport service could collect from the fishermen 
and bring to the plants. 

Newfoundland’s catch of cod from the banks returned to normal after two lean years, 
and heavy runs of cod arrived on the trap fishing grounds. However, there were also a few) 
disappointments. After only a brief stay, cod left the trap grounds as suddenly as they! 
had come, and Newfoundland’s usual runs of squid failed to appear, so that bait for the 
autumn trawl fishery presented a problem. 

In 1962, 32,000,000 Ib. of cod blocks were frozen, 10,000,000 lb. of other groundfish 
blocks and 30,000,000 lb. of groundfish fillets, altogether an increase of 8,000,000 Ib. over 
the previous record. At the end of the year, as a measure of market demand, stocks on) 
hand were smaller than at the beginning. Mainly because of difficulties besetting fresh 
fish transport, 60 p.c. of the expanded cod catch remained for salting and total saltfish| 
production rose by 16 p.c. With a successful Labrador floater fishery contributing, output! 
of light salted fish increased for the first time in several years. Shipments of heavy salted 
fish to Nova Scotia drying plants were also considerably higher. 


Expansion of the inshore fisheries was foreseen in a heavy schedule of small boat build- 


} 


ing. About 350 craft were completed during 1962 and 500 more planned for 1963. | 


Pacific Fisheries.—In 1958, the year of the great sockeye bonanza, British Columbia) 
fishermen sold their salmon catch for a record $37,000,000 and the canneries produced a 
pack of 1,900,000 cases. In 1962, which will go down in history as the ‘‘year of the pinks”, 
the salmon fishermen received over $30,000,000 for their catch, making it the second-best 
year, and the canneries put up 1,800,000 cases. The total number of salmon caught was 
33,000,000, by far the greatest since the record was started in 1951. The catch weighed 
164,000,000 lb., of which 93,000,000 lb. and 23,000,000 fish were pink salmon, the largest 
pink catch ever taken in one year in the province. The previous record of 22,000,000 pinks 
had stood since 1930. Even by working around the clock, plants could not cope with suel 
landings and were obliged to put catch limits on their boats. The pink pack of 1,188,000 
cases broke a record which had been unchallenged for 32 years. | 

The sockeye catch was small because of near failure of the Adams River run to the 
Fraser River. This was the run that provided the bonanza of 1958 and returned for th¢ 
first time in 1962, as sockeye have a four-year life cycle. However, the Fraser River was 
low in 1960 when the yearlings moved down river and out to sea and few of them survivec 
this migration. On the other hand, the coho catch was the second heaviest on record and 
as much of it is frozen rather than canned, it accounted for an increase of 3,500,000 Ib. i 
the year’s sales of frozen salmon. The catch of springs, low in 1961, failed to improve in 
1962. Chum landings were high, partly because several runs came in with the pink 
when the fishing effort was at its height. 

When the halibut season closed on Oct. 15, the men had landed more fish and receive 
higher unit prices for them than ever before. The catch totalled 35,000,000 lb., exceeding thi 
record of 33,700,000 lb. established in 1960. The Canadian and United States catche 
together added up to 75,300,000 lb., compared with the 44,000,000 lb. which was all th 
depleted stocks could produce when international management was initiated as a recover 
measure in 1931. The halibut industry moved from third to second position of importane 
among British Columbia fisheries, and it was significant that most of the big keels laid durin 
the year were for the halibut fleet. c.| 

A summer herring fishery yielded a record 41,000 tons and, although the main flee 
was tied up by price negotiations for six weeks in the fall, the total catch of 223,000 ton 
about equalled that of the previous year. The market for herring meal strengthened durin 
1962 and herring oil prices, rather depressed for several years, showed signs of improvin| 
late in the year. ae 
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Two converted salmon seiners fished tuna off California about five days sailing from 
Vancouver. They came back convinced that the new Canadian brine spray system provides 
‘the world’s finest shipboard refrigeration, eager for more experience in detecting and catch- 
ing tuna fish, and making plans for expanding operations in 1963. 


In the shellfisheries the oyster industry expanded and shrimp landings rose but crab 
‘production was the lowest in ten years. 


Inland Fisheries.—Ontario’s output of frozen lake fish increased to 6,800,000 lb. 
from 5,700,000 Ib. in 1961, with emphasis on whole smelts and perch fillets. Markets were 
strong and warehouse stocks at the end of the year were 20 p.c. lower than at the beginning. 

In the Prairie Provinces and the Northwest Territories, freezings increased from under 
9,000,000 Ib. to over 11,000,000 lb., with major increases in the output of pickerel fillets 
and dressed whitefish; stocks declined by 1,000,000 Ib. during the year. 


Exports of lake fish increased in value by about $700,000. Most of the shipments went 
to the United States but they did include small-volume amounts of eels for Europe, marking 


the beginning of a hoped-for revival in this trade, which flourished until the beginning of 
World War II. 


Section 2.—Governments and the Fisheries 


The British North America Act. gave the Federal Government full legislative juris- 
diction for the coastal and the inland fisheries of Canada and under this Act laws are 
made for the protection, conservation and development of the fisheries throughout the 
country. However, the provinces have, by agreement, assumed administrative responsibil- 
ities in varying degree. Consequently, though all the regulations governing fishing are 
‘made by the Federal Government, the work of administering the fisheries (enforcing the 
Jifferent laws and regulations, inspecting fish products, issuing licences, etc.) is done 
without duplication of staff either by federal or by provincial officers, according to ar- 
vangement. 


_. Specifically, all tidal or sea fisheries except those of the Province of Quebec are ad- 
‘ministered by the federal Department of Fisheries, and the freshwater or non-tidal fisheries, 
with some exceptions, are administered by the provincial departments. Quebec takes 
‘esponsibility for all its fisheries including those in salt waters. Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta administer their freshwater species. In British Columbia, 
)rovincial government control extends to the freshwater forms and the Federal Govern- 
jnent is responsible for marine and anadromous species. In Prince Edward Island, Nova 
eotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the 
federal Government maintains complete control; administration of the fisheries of the 
National Park areas throughout Canada is the responsibility of the Canadian Wildlife 
Jervice, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


i) 


Subsection 1.—The Federal Government 
The work of the Federal Government in the conservation, development and general 
‘egulation of the nation’s coastal and freshwater fisheries is performed by three agencies 
wnder the Minister of Fisheries:— 


| (1) The Department of Fisheries proper with headquarters at Ottawa, Ont., and area offices 
_ under Area Directors at Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Man., Halifax, N.S., and St. John’s, 
; Nfld. . 
(2) The Fisheries Research Board of Canada with headquarters at Ottawa and eight stations 
across Canada. 


(83) The Fisheries Prices Support Board with headquarters at Ottawa. 


A brief outline of the functions of these agencies is given in this Subsection. 
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The Department of Fisheries.—The chief responsibilities of the Department of 
Fisheries throughout Canada are, in brief: to conserve and develop Canada’s primary 
fishery resources; to encourage the development of the fishing industry in the national 
economy; to inspect fish products, establish standards of quality and promote the optimum 
utilization of the resource; and to develop a proper public understanding of the resource 
and the industry. 


The larger part of the staff of the Department is stationed in the field and is composed 
mainly of protection and inspection officers. The protection officers, including those or 
the Department’s 82 patrol and protection vessels, are concerned with the enforcement 
of the conservation regulations under the Fisheries Act and other Acts designed to ensure 
a continuing maximum yield of fish, and are also responsible for the inspection of fisl 
products and processing plants under the Fish Inspection Act and relevant section of the 
Meat and Canned Foods Act. 


A conservation program is carried out by the Conservation and Development Servic 
of the Department. Protection officers enforce regulations pertaining to restricted areas! 
close seasons, limitations in location and types of gear, and also inspect spawning stream/ 
and keep them clear of obstructions. Biologists investigate such problems as pollutior 
and water supply, and engineers construct fishways to enable fish to bypass obstruction; 
of all kinds. Hatcheries are maintained to restock waters where the fisheries are unde 
federal administration. 


For the past few years a bounty has been paid for the killing of the parasite-carryin| 
harbour seals along the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts at a rate of $10 for adult and $65 fo! 


young seals. Total payments for the year ended Mar. 31, 1963 amounted to $20,620. | 


Inspection of fish and fish products to ensure a high standard of quality is carrie’ 
out by the Inspection Service, and fish inspection laboratories are maintained on th 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts and in Toronto and Winnipeg. A staff of home economist 
operates test kitchens in Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal, Halifax, Edmonton an! 
Winnipeg, and conducts demonstrations and lectures on methods of preparing and cookin, 
fish and fish products. 


Through the medium of printed material, films, radio, television and exhibitions, th 
Information and Consumer Service of the Department informs the public on the variou. 
aspects of the industry and the work of the fisheries services, with the object of developin. 
a better understanding of the resource and those engaged in its exploitation. This Servic 
works closely with the Conservation and Development Service in matters concerning th) 
conservation of fisheries and with the Inspection Service toward encouraging increase 
consumption of Canadian fish products in the domestic, United States and other market: 


The Economies Service has two related fields of responsibility: (1) to provide th 
government and the commercial fishing industry with current information, includin 
statistical data, under the general heading of trade intelligence, and (2) to carry out studi¢ 
and investigations in the primary fisheries and in the processing and distribution of fis) 
products. In the first field, the Service works in close co-operation with the Dominio 
Bureau of Statistics and the Foreign Trade Division of the Economics Branch of th 
Department of Trade and Commerce; in the second, there is similar collaboration wit) 
the Fisheries Research Board. In both, a necessary contribution is made to the fo 
mulation of policy for fisheries management, industrial development and market services, 


In addition to these regular services, the Department assists the commercial fishin 
industry in several special ways. To promote efficient primary fishing operations an, 
improve the marketing of fishery products, assistance is provided for the construction ( 
draggers and longliners and for bait-freezing and storage facilities on the Atlantic Coas, 
The Fishermen’s Indemnity Plan affords low-cost protection from losses of boats an) 
lobster traps through storms and other causes. The Plan, in operation since 1953, mee’ 
a long-standing need on the part of small-scale individual fishermen. Vessels valued ¢ 
from $250 to $10,000 may be insured with payment of a premium of 1 p.c. of the appraise 
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value per annum. Up to Dec. 31, 1962, a total of 6,468 vessels with an appraised value of 
approximately $21,578,000 had been insured under the Plan. In response to considerable 
demand for a similar type of protection against unusual losses of fishing gear and equipment 
other than vessels, a first step was taken by the introduction of regulations giving a 
Measure of compensation to the lobster fisherman suffering abnormal losses of lobster traps, 
provided that a small premium has been paid by the fisherman. The premium rate varies 
in accordance with conditions in the different fishing areas but has been kept low. The 
Department also provides financial assistance to educational institutions agreeing to carry 
out specialized educational work among fishermen. 


International Fisheries Conservation.—Conservation of the resources of the high seas 
can be effected only through regulation, and for this purpose international treaties have 
had to be made. Canada’s obligations under such treaties with the United States and 
other countries are administered by the Department of Fisheries. 

Canada and the United States have led the world in joint fisheries conservation 
development. Major examples of this joint effort are the International Pacific Halibut 
Convention, concerned with the preservation of the halibut stocks of the north Pacific and 
the Bering Sea, and the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Convention, concerned with 
the conservation and development of the sockeye and pink salmon of the Fraser River. 
Investigations carried out under the auspices of Commissions appointed under these 
conventions, subsequent regulation and limitation of catches, and the construction of 
salmon fishways appear to have been successful in arresting and reversing an earlier trend 
toward depletion of these fisheries. Another example of restoring a depleted marine re- 
source by international agreement and action is that of the fur seals of the Pribilof Islands 
in the Bering Sea. Under a treaty signed in 1911, known as the (North Pacific) Sealing 
Convention, pelagic sealing was prohibited while the animals were migrating to and from 
the Pribilofs where most of them breed. This treaty had been signed by the United States, 
Canada, Russia and J apan, and was one of the earliest conventions on resources of the sea. 

In 1941 Japan abrogated the treaty and the following year Canada and the United States 
| signed a Provisional Fur Seal Agreement under which Canada, in return for abstaining 
from pelagic sealing, received 20 p.c. of the annual catch, which was supervised by the 
| United States. A conference to re-negotiate the original convention was begun in Washing- 
ton in November 1955 and a new settlement was signed by the original four countries on 
| Feb. 9, 1957. 


In 1949 the Government of Canada became a signatory, along with nine other countries, 
' to the International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention which came into force in 
| 1950. The Commission established under this Convention, with headquarters at Halifax, 
_N.S., makes scientific investigations of the fishery resources of the northwest Atlantic. 
|The Commission has no regulatory powers but can make recommendations to the re- 
| Spective governments regarding measures that may be necessary for maintaining the stocks 
of fish that support the international fisheries in the Convention area. Treaty signatories 
| Now are: Canada, Denmark, Iceland, the United States, Britain, France, Italy, Norway, 
‘Poland, Portugal, Spain, the Federal Republic of Germany and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
K Republics. 
A step toward international action in regulating the high seas fisheries of the north- 
ern Pacific Ocean was achieved in December 1951 when Canada, the United States and 
Japan conferred at Tokyo. The resulting Convention was ratified by the three contracting 
‘governments and instruments of ratification were deposited at Tokyo in June 1953. The 
‘treaty is known as the International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North 
‘Pacific Ocean and aims at providing the maximum sustained yield of the fishery resources 
of the northern Pacific non-territorial waters with each of the parties assuming obligations 
to encourage conservation measures. The Commission established under this Convention 
is studying the northern Pacific fisheries and will determine the application of the treaty 
principles and promote and co-ordinate the necessary scientific studies. 


| 
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The seventh, and latest, international fisheries agreement to which Canada is a sig- 
natory is the Great Lakes Fisheries Convention, which provides for joint action by Canada 
and the United States in Great Lakes fishery research and in a program for the control 
of the predator lamprey in these waters. This Convention came into force in October 1955. 


Canada is a member of the International Whaling Commission and is obligated to 
collect biological data on whales caught by Canadian vessels. Whaling operations are 
conducted in some years off the coasts of Newfoundland and British Columbia. . 


The Fisheries Research Board of Canada.—The Fisheries Research Board is a 
research organization established by Act of Parliament for the purpose of conducting 
basic and applied research on Canada’s living aquatic resources, their environment and 
their utilization. It is the only Canadian federal research agency in this broad field. | 
The antecedents of the present Board go back to 1898 when a Board of Management of 
the Canadian Marine Biological Station, consisting of eight university professors and the | 
Commissioner of Fisheries, was created in the Department of Marine and Fisheries. This | 
early organization was formalized by Parliament in 1912 when by special Act it established | 
the Biological Board of Canada. Later, in 1937, as the scope and the research responsibil- | 
ities of the Board were increased the Act was revised and the Board renamed the Fisheries | 
Research Board of Canada. The Act was revised again in 1952-53, further broadening | 
its scope. Thus, the present Fisheries Research Board is a lineal descendant of one of the | 
oldest scientific organizations in Canada and one of the oldest government-supported | 
research organizations under the supervision of an independent scientific board in N orth 
America. 

By its Act, the Board is placed under the control of the Minister of Fisheries. The | 
Board proper consists of a permanent chairman, who is appointed by the Governor in| 
Council and who is a member of the Public Service of Canada, and “not more than eighteen | 
other members”’ holding honorary appointments from the Minister of Fisheries for five- | 
year terms. The composition of the Board is further defined by the Act to require that 

“‘a. majority of the members of the Board, not including the chairman, shall be scientists, | 
and the remaining members of the Board shall be representative of the Department lof 
Fisheries] and the fishing industry”. The scientific members are drawn principally from 
universities and research foundations across Canada, to include specialists in disciplines| 
related to the Board’s work. The industry members are selected from among Canada’s. 
leading businessmen with an intimate knowledge of fishing and the fishing industry and 
the Department of Fisheries representative is usually a senior staff member in Ottawa.) 
Board members have both advisory and executive functions. The advisory functions | 
are delegated in the first instance to regional Advisory Committees who conduct on-the-| 
spot regional reviews and report to the Board on the operations and scientific programs, 
with a view to their improvement. The executive functions are delegated to an Executive 
Committee elected from Board members and approved by the Minister. 


The operations of the Board are highly decentralized, there being only a small ad- 
ministrative, supervisory and publications staff in Ottawa. The Board carries out biologi- 
cal research through five centres across Canada, oceanographic research at two locations, 
and technological research at five others. The Board employs approximately 800 persons, 
of whom about 200 are scientists. | 


Biology.—The biological program of the Board is designed to add to fundamental 
knowledge concerning Canada’s vast living marine and freshwater resources. Included 
here are life history, population and behaviour studies leading to a sound scientific basis 
for the conservation and management of the commercially important fisheries including 
those for lobsters, crabs, shrimps, oysters, scallops, clams, marine mammals and other 
well known economically important aquatic species of animals, such as salmon, cod, 
herring and halibut, as well as some marine plants, such as phytoplankton and seaweeds. 
Also included are studies in fish and shellfish diseases, fish enemies including the ill effects 
of water pollution, and such basic studies as fish genetics, physiology and behaviour, 
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the latter with a view to improving fish cultural and farming methods and also to im- 
proving fish farm and hatchery stocks. Besides these basic studies, new fishing grounds 
and new species for exploitation are sought and experiments in improving fishing methods 
are undertaken. 

The biological work on the Atlantic Coast is conducted out of research stations 
located at St. Andrews, N.B., and St. John’s, Nfld.; work on Arctic fisheries and on sea 
mammals is directed from a laboratory situated in Montreal, Que.; freshwater work is 
carried out from a station in London, Ont.; and work on the Pacific Coast is directed 
from research laboratories situated at N anaimo, B.C. The Board operates 15 research 
vessels for its biological studies. These vary from small inshore and lake craft to large 
seagoing ships specially built for this purpose. The Board also acts as Canada’s research 
agent for three international fisheries commissions and two international sea-mammal 
commissions to which Canada is party. 


they affect the distribution of fish and other living organisms as well as the vertical and 
| horizontal distribution of nutrient matter and the cycle of energy and life in the seas 
are regularly observed and correlated. These studies, as well as special studies of interest 
to the Royal Canadian N avy, the Department of Transport and the international fishery 
commissions, are carried out by the Board’s two oceanographic groups operating from 
| Halifax, N.S., and Nanaimo, B.C., with strong ship support from the Navy and the 
Department of Transport. 


Technology.—Technological studies in general are aimed at making the best possible 
use of Canada’s fish catches. Investigations are conducted toward improving methods 
_ of preserving, processing, storing and distributing fish products, as well as of utilizing all 
| parts of the fish including parts now wasted. These include developments in refrigeration 
' and the use of antibiotics as fish preservatives, of improved refrigerated rail cars for fish 
distribution, improvements in canning, smoking and salting of fish as well as the develop- 

ment of new products such as protein concentrates (fish flour) and new uses such as the 

development of wieners for the utilization of abundant species that are not now used for 
‘food. Fundamental studies of the structure and composition of fish proteins, fish oils, 
‘fish hormones, the energy expenditure of migrating salmon and the nutrition of marine 
(bacteria are also under way. In recent years handling and processing techniques have 
been investigated for the purpose of increasing over-all production efficiency and improving 
| the product. 
| Technological investigations on the Atlantic Coast are carried out at research labora- 
(tories situated at Halifax, N.S., and Grande Riviere, Que., and applied work for N ewfound- 
land is carried out at a Technological Unit at St. John’s. For inland areas there is a 
‘Technological Unit in London, Ont., and a Technological Research Laboratory in Van- 
couver, B.C., undertakes investigation of Pacific Coast problems. 


The Fisheries Prices Support Board.—Under the Fisheries Prices Support Act 
‘Passed in 1944, this Board was set up in July 1947 to recommend to the Government price- 
support measures when severe price declines occur. The Board functions under the direc- 
tion of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of a chairman, who is a senior officer of the 
Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from private and co-operative firms 
n the industry, representative of the various fish-producing regions of Canada. 
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The Board has authority to buy quality fishery products under prescribed conditions 
and to dispose of them by sale or otherwise, or to pay to producers the difference between | 
a price prescribed by the Board and the average price the product actually commands, 
The Board has no power to control prices nor has it any jurisdiction over operations in the — 
fishing industry or the fish trade. Money necessary for dealings in fishery products is” 
available to the Board from the Consolidated Revenue Fund to a maximum amount of 
$25,000,000 but only on recommendation of the federal Treasury Board and authorization 
of the Governor in Council. 


The Board maintains a small staff for administrative activities. The work is closely 
integrated with that of the Department’s Economics Service and, where possible, services 
required by the Board are carried out by Department personnel. The Board has carried 
out field surveys on market conditions and possibilities and on factors affecting the income — 
of fishermen in the various producing areas. The financial position of fishermen is kept 
under continuous review and recommendations are made to the Government on the basis _ 
of the findings. Special investigations are made when serious problems arise in particular | 
areas. 


Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments* 


An outline of the work undertaken by each of the provincial governments in con- 
nection with administration of commercial and game fisheries is given in the following | 
paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The provincial Department of Fisheries in conjunction with the 
Newfoundland Fisheries Development Authority, a Crown corporation established in 
1953, is concerned mainly with the improvement and development of fishing and produc- 
tion methods. It conducts experiments and demonstrations in longlining, Danish seining 
and otter trawling, in the construction of multi-purpose fishing craft, and in the exploration | 
of potential fishing grounds. 

Loans are made to processors for the establishment and expansion of fish processing | 
plants and for deepsea draggers and also to fishermen for the construction and purchase of 
modern vessels capable of a greater variety of fishing operations and larger production. | 
Fishermen receive further aid through bounty payments at the rate of $160 per ton for | 
newly constructed vessels under the Fishing Ships (Bounties) Act, 1955. The Fishing and 
Coastal Vessels Rebuilding and Repairs (Bounties) Act, 1958 authorizes the government 
to assist financially in maintaining and prolonging the life of the existing fleet. The Coasting — 
Vessels (Bounties) Act, 1959 authorizes the granting, for locally built ships, of a maximum | 
bounty of $300 per ton for vessels measuring from 15 to less than 100 gross tons, and $150 | 
per ton for vessels of between 100 and 400 gross tons. An Inshore Fisheries Assistance | 
Programme provides a maximum bounty of $10 per foot on boats measuring from 24 to 35. 
feet and bounties are paid to fishermen on certain types of nylon and other synthetic | 
fibre fishing nets and lines. 


Other services include the operation of fisheries training schools in navigation and en- | 
gineering; advisory services to fishermen on gear and equipment, industrial research, plant i 
construction, plant engineering and economics; assistance to fishermen’s unions; weather | 
and ice reports; and search and rescue. The Fisheries Salt Act, 1957 implements more | 
rigid control over the use of fisheries salt. . 


Sport Fisheries.—The inland waters of Newfoundland, although they provide excellent 
sport fishing, are not commercially exploited. The lakes and ponds actually remain under — 
the authority of the Natural Resources Branch of the provincial Department of Mines, | 
Agriculture and Resources but, under federal-provincial agreement, these waters, including — 
rivers and streams, are under federal control in matters of conservation and guardianship. — 


* Prepared by the respective provincial departments responsible for fisheries administration. 
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Prince Edward Island.—The sea and inland fisheries of Prince Edward Island are 
administered by the Federal Government. The provincial Department of Fisheries 
supplements federal activity and is concerned mainly with development of the fisheries 
industry. The Department provides technical assistance and, in conjunction with the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada and branches of the federal Department of Fisheries, 
engages In some experimental work. 


Financial assistance is made available to fishermen through the Fishermen’s Loan 
Board of Prince Edward Island, a body corporate operating under the provincial Depart- 
ment. The Fishermen’s Loan Board operates under authority given by the Re-establish- 
ment Assistance Act and regulations thereunder, approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, Jan. 7, 1949, with amendments. Loans are made to fishermen and companies 
for the purchase of boats, engines and other deck machinery at an interest rate of 4 p.c. 
From its reorganization in 1949 until the end of March 1962, the Board has lent approx- 
imately $1,804,000 for the modernization of the inshore and offshore fleets. Loans for 
the construction or expansion of processing plants are available through the Industrial 
Establishments Promotion Act under which loans may be made for facilities handling 
agricultural, horticultural or fishery products. 


Game fisheries are the responsibility of the Department of Industry and Natural 
Resources. The streams of the province, mostly spring-fed and fairly constant in flow, 
provide very favourable conditions for the reproduction of game fish, of which speckled 
trout is the most important variety. Investigations concerning the production of trout 
of a size attractive to anglers are being conducted by the Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada at sites provided by the provincial Department. Unfortunately, many of the 
formerly fertile and highly productive ponds of the province have disappeared, and the 
provincial Department is actively concerned with damming and restoring these for the 
enjoyment of the public. 


Nova Scotia.—Although the Federal Government has exclusive jurisdiction over the 
marine and inland fisheries of Nova Scotia and attends to all phases of administration 
related thereto, the Nova Scotia Government operates in several fields where provincial 
‘initiative is found to be necessary and appropriate, having regard for the importance of 
the fishery resources in terms of employment, industry, trade and recreation. 


In the commercial fisheries, provincial government interests are the concern of the 
Fisheries Division of the Department of Trade and Industry. The Fishermen’s Loan 
‘Board and the Industrial Loan Board are administered within this Department; the first 
makes loans to fishermen for the purchase of boats and engines, and the second makes 
loans for the construction or improvement of fish processing plants. A staff of fisheries 
‘engineers performs inspection and survey duties for the Loan Boards and provides technical 
assistance and advice to loan applicants and others in the fisheries and allied industries, 
notably the boatbuilding industry. A staff of instructors conducts training courses for 
fishermen in the care and maintenance of marine engines, in basic navigation and in the 
design, construction and maintenance of nets and other gear. This program receives 
substantial assistance from the Vocational Training Branch of the federal Department of 
Labour. The on-course instruction is supplemented frequently by informal on-the-spot 


assistance to smaller groups who find themselves in need of technical help with particular 
oroblems. The Fisheries Division, with financial and /or technical assistance provided by 
the Industrial Development Service of the federal Department of Fisheries, also organizes 
and conducts demonstrations of fishing methods and gear of types untried in some or all 


of the several fishing areas of the province. 


Sport Fisheries.—In recent years, Nova Scotia, through the Wildlife Division of its 
Jepartment of Lands and Forests, has spent a considerable amount of money on the 
mprovement of certain streams in the province with a view to aiding salmon migration. 
\ system of salmon-rearing ponds has been established on the Medway River in Queens 
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County, capable of producing 500,000 smolts each year, as well as a system of trout- 
rearing ponds on the Moser River in Halifax County with an annual capacity of 1,000,000 
fingerlings. A full-time fisheries biologist is employed by the Division. 


New Brunswick.—Commercial fishing is one of the most important basic industries 
of New Brunswick, employing more than 6,500 fishermen with annual earnings of over 
$9,000,000, as well as about 2,800 plant workers. The annual marketed value of fish’ 
products is about $32,000,000. 


The fisheries of New Brunswick, both tidal and inland, are under the jurisdiction of 
the federal Department of Fisheries and angling in Crown waters is under the jurisdiction 
of the provincial Department of Lands and Mines. To supplement the activities of the 
federal Department of Fisheries and to establish closer liaison between the fishing industry 
and various government departments and agencies, both federal and provincial, the New 
Brunswick Government created in 1946 a Fisheries Branch and a Fishermen’s Loan Board 
within its Department of Industry and Development. 


Since its inception, the Fishermen’s Loan Board has disbursed more than $7,500, 000 
for the construction of fishing vessels and the purchase of modern equipment and diesel 
motors for fishermen of the province. Loans of $1,500 to $2,500 are made available to. 
inshore fishermen for the purchase of lobster boats and engines, and amounts of $10,000. 
to $60,000 to offshore fishermen for the building and equipping of modern longliners, | 
Danish seiners and draggers. These amounts represent the net amount lent to fishermen, 
which is about 70 p.c. of the total cost of the vessels after deducting the required down- 
payment and the Federal Government subsidy of $225 per gross ton. New Brunswick 
now has a fleet of 92 groundfish draggers and 25 longliners and Danish seiners. 


New designs of fishing vessels are under continuing study by the technical staff of the. 
Fisheries Branch in co-operation with the federal Department of Fisheries, naval architects, | 
boatbuilders and fishermen. A certain pattern of standardization is followed to keep 
building and maintenance costs at the lowest level, because fishing in New Brunswick is 
generally a marginal operation. Multi-purpose types have been successfully introduced 
in the inshore fisheries of the Gulf of St. Lawrence area. Modified versions of the 65- foot 
groundfish dragger, equipped with more powerful diesel engines and bigger equipment, 
have proven to be more efficient than the original type. A prototype 84-foot steel stern. 
trawler of Norwegian design, with a reinforced hull permitting winter operation in ice, 
was launched at Bathurst in June 1962 and two larger units of Dutch design were built at | 
Saint John. A second unit of the same design as the prototype was put in service later) 
in the year and contracts were awarded for the construction of two 92-foot steel stern 
trawler/purse seiners, basically of the same design, which will operate as tuna seiners | 
during the summer months on the first commercial tuna fishing operation in astern 
Canada. All these vessels are eligible for the 50-p.c. subsidy on trawlers granted by . | 
Canadian Maritime Commission. 


Exploratory projects aimed at improving fishing boats and gear are carried out by fhe | 
Fisheries Branch with the financial and technical assistance of the federal Department of | 
Fisheries. After a few years of experimental fishing and demonstrations with cod gillnets, | 
Danish seines, mid-water trawls, mechanical clam diggers, etc., these new types of gear’ 
are being used by commercial fishermen along the New Brunswick coast. Practical training — 
is made available by the Fisheries Branch to dragger operators and inshore fishermen during 
the winter season in various parts of the province. A permanent school of fisheries has been 
in operation at Caraquet since 1959 which conducts a three-year course (November to) 
April). More than 30 young fishermen from 17 to 30 years of age attend each year. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Government, through its Department of Industry and Com- { 
merce, gives much consideration to the administration of the commercial fisheries of the — 
province. For the benefit of producers and fishermen, it operates a network of cold storage 
plants for the freezing and preservation of fish. The hetwork comprises 60 plants, together 


having a daily freezing capacity of 500 tons and a storage capacity of 25,000,000 lb. of fish. — 
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| These plants also perform a valuable service to fishermen by providing them with frozen 
bait and ice. In addition, the Department owns and maintains 123 stations in small 
fishing ports where fish is kept under proper conditions while awaiting collecting trucks or 
_ boats, and also operates an artificial drying plant with a processing capacity of 3,000,000 lb. 
_ of fish annually. A staff of fish wardens, technicians and technologists administers fishery 
_ legislation and assists in the application of new techniques for the expansion of the industry. 
| The central administration is located at Quebec City with an office at Gaspe for the admin- 
istration of cold storage plants. Fish inspection is carried out by federal inspectors who are 
_ vested with additional powers by the provincial government with respect to local sales. 
Educational work among the fishermen and producers is conducted by the Department 
to teach the latest methods of fish preparation and of obtaining high-quality products. 
The Fisheries Training School at Grande Riviére gives to fishermen of all ages the opportu- 
_ nity of taking free theoretical and practical courses in fishery, and the Superior School of 
| Fisheries at Ste. Anne de la Pocatitre conducts a four-year course for technologists. En- 
_ couragement is given to the co-operative associations of fishermen through the Social 
_ Economic Service of the latter institution. Under a maritime credit system, fishermen 
_ may obtain loans from credit unions for the purchase of boats and gear. The fish trade is 
_ promoted through advertising campaigns in newspapers and magazines, cooking demonstra- 
| tions, educational films and the free distribution of fish recipes and publicity leaflets as well 
| as through exhibits at fairs. 
The Department adheres to the federal-provincial agreement on the building of 
_ draggers and longliners and assumes the building costs on a capital refunding plan. At the 
end of 1962, the fishing fleet of Quebec consisted of 65 draggers, 10 longliners and 49 
| Gaspésiennes or small longliners, and four Danish seiners, representing an investment of 
_ over $4,000,000. After deduction of the federal subsidy of $165 per gross ton, the cost to 
the fishermen was approximately $3,400,000. 
| Biological and hydrographical research in the Gulf of St. Lawrence is directed by the 
| Marine Biology Station at Grande Rivitre. The Department also operates a Limno- 
logical Laboratory at Quebec City for studying the biology of the freshwater fish of the 
/St. Lawrence River and its tributaries. The Quebec Aquarium at Quebec City exhibits 
freshwater and saltwater fish in 30 large tanks. 


| Sport Fisheries—The Department of Tourism, Game and Fish exercises jurisdiction 
over the inland waters; it employs 350 full-time wardens. Licences are required for sport 
fishing and hunting, the revenue from which is applied to the improvement of fishing and 
hunting conditions. Five hatcheries are maintained at strategic points throughout the 
province—St. Faustin, Lachine, Lac Lyster, Tadoussac and Gaspe. These establishments 
distribute speckled trout, Atlantic salmon and grey trout fry, maskinonge fingerlings and 
‘older fish. 

| The Department administers five parks and 13 reserves in all of which, except for Mount 
‘Orford Park, excellent fishing may be found. Gaspesian and Laurentide Parks are re- 
nowned for their trout fishing. Chibougamau Reserve and La Vérendrye Park, situated 
on the height of land, are eminently suited to canoe trips in search of pickerel, pike and 
‘grey or speckled trout. Five salmon streams are open to anglers—the Romaine River, 
the St. Jean River, the Petite Cascapédia River, the Matane River and the Port Daniel 
River. A joint committee composed of departmental officials and the directors of the larger 
fish and game associations studies the maintenance of satisfactory fishing and hunting 
conditions and other problems arising out of the ever-changing conditions of modern life 
and their effect on the wildlife of the province. 


Ontario.—The fishery resources of Ontario are administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Branch, Department of Lands and Forests. The Branch operates under the authority 
ot the federal Fisheries Act, the Special Fishery Regulations for the Province of Ontario, 
he Ontario Game and Fish Act and the Regulations connected therewith. 
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Commercial Fisheries—The commercial fishing industry in Ontario provides employ- 
ment for about 3,200 persons directly and for many more indirectly, and produces an 
annual yield of from 35,000,000 lb. to 45,000,000 Ib. of fish. The landings of fish in 1962 


amounted to over 62,000,000 lb. This figure exceeds by more than 2,000,000 Ib. the 


previous record catch of 1956. Very heavy catches of smelt and of yellow perch accounted 


largely for the greater than average catch. The industry, although widely scattered | 
throughout the province, is centred chiefly on the Great Lakes, particularly Lake Erie. 


which is the most productive of these lakes. The principal species of fish taken commer- 


cially are perch, smelt, whitefish, pickerel, lake trout, white bass, pike, herring, chub, | 
sheepshead, carp, catfish and bullheads, sturgeon, eels, goldeyes, rock bass, sunfish and | 
suckers. Over one hundred smaller inland lakes are commercially fished, principally those | 
in the northwestern portion of the province, and careful management of these lakes is | 


essential to ensure continued production. 
The types of fishing boats in use vary from small craft to 60-foot tugs, and types of 


gear vary from the most common gillnets, pound-nets and trap-nets, seines and baited | 
hooks to sma!l hand-operated seines and dip-nets. Fishing methods and equipment have | 


been modernized extensively during the past few years. Diesel-driven steel-hull tugs have 


replaced steam-driven wooden tugs, such aids as depth-sounding devices, radar, ship-to- | 


shore and ship-to-ship communications have been developed and a better knowledge of 


the fish and their movements has been established from biological research findings. | 
Modern icing facilities and transportation methods are in use as well as new types of | 


fishing gear. Trawling for smelt is being carried out experimentally in Lake Erie. This 
fishing technique is new in the Ontario fishery but has been proven very efficient in har- 
vesting smelt on a year-round basis in this lake. 

Most Ontario fishermen are organized into various local associations. Many of these 
associations are, in turn, represented by the Ontario Council of Commercial Fisheries which 


performs important services to the industry. The Ontario Fishermen’s Co-operative and | 


its member groups are of interest also in the organization of the fishery in the province. 


Sport Fishertes.—Angling in Ontario is rapidly becoming one of the major industries — 


of the province. With an estimated freshwater area of some 68,490 sq. miles, the province 


is one of the most attractive fishing areas on the Continent. Excellent angling oppor- | 


tunities are available for such prized fish as brook, rainbow, lake and brown trout, walleye, 
smallmouth and largemouth bass, pike and maskinonge. It is difficult to measure the total 


value of the sports fishing industry to the province but the annual revenue from the sale | 


of angling licences alone (mainly to non-residents, as residents require a licence for pro- 
vincial parks only) is in the neighbourhood of $2,500,000. The management of this valuable 
resource is administered by a well-trained field staff of conservation officers and biologists 
located in the 22 forestry districts of the province. 


Provincial Hatcheries.—Ontario operates 17 hatcheries and rearing stations and excel- 
lent results have been produced in the culture and distribution of various species of game 


fish. The primary species reared in these operations include brook trout, rainbow trout, — 


lake trout, smallmouth and largemouth bass, and maskinonge. Four of the finest trout- 
rearing stations on the Continent are located in this province—at Dorion near Port Arthur, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Hills Lake near Englehart, and Chatsworth. 


Fisheries Research—Research in Ontario is carried on in the Great Lakes and in 
inland waters. At the South Bay Mouth Station on Manitoulin Island in Lake Huron, 
Wheatley on Lake Erie, and Glenora on the Bay of Quinte on Lake Ontario, fishery bio- 
logical stations are operated for the investigation and study of the commercial and sport 
fisheries on the respective lakes. In Algonquin Park, detailed studies concerning lake 
trout, smallmouth bass and brook trout are in progress and management techniques are 
being tested against the background of a creel census which has been continuous since 
1936. Studies of fish parasites have been initiated. 
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A selective breeding experiment concerning the hybrid between lake trout and speckled 
trout is progressing favourably. The deep-swimming character of the lake trout and the 
character of maturity at early age of the speckled trout are those being selected for com- 
bination in the hybrid, 

Co-operation by Ontario in the field of gear development is being extended through 
the Federal-Provincial Committee for Ontario Fisheries and in the field of sea lamprey 
control through the Great Lakes Fishery Commission. 


Manitoba.—The Province of Manitoba possesses a very extensive and valuable 
freshwater fishing industry. Its fishing waters extend from the international boundary to 
the far northern reaches of the province and include approximately 39,000 sq. miles of lake 
and stream. In 1962 the commercial industry produced 30,661,500 Ib. of fish valued at 
$5,663,000 and provided full- or part-time employment for 5,018 fishermen and for at least 
6,000 persons engaged in fish processing, transportation, boat-building and other related 
industries. 

Some 1,600 commercial fishing boats are in operation throughout the province, varying 
in size from diesel lake freighters to small skiffs powered by outboard motors. The value 
of these boats together with nets and other equipment is estimated to be $3,285,000. The 
largest single item is gillnets; 113,472, having an estimated value of $1,826,000, were in use. 
New types of gear are continually being tested to determine their efficiency and cost under 
Manitoba’s fishing conditions. 

The freshwater fisheries of the province are administered by the Fisheries Branch of 
the Department of Mines and Natural Resources. Fishery regulations are enforced by 
the use of a fleet of modern patrol boats during the open-water season and a fleet of bom- 

_ bardiers and light trucks during the winter season, and remote operations are supervised 
by the use of departmental aircraft. All patrol units are equipped with two-way commu- 
| nication systems. In the management of the fisheries resources, fish culture plays an 
| important role. Four main hatcheries are in operation, three of them to provide stock for 
commercial fishing waters. In addition, two seasonal spawn camps are operated to provide 
| lake trout, whitefish and pickerel eggs which are subsequently reared and planted. Biologi- 
_ eal research and investigations include pollution studies, analysis of fishing success, 
_ Spawning habits, sampling of catch to determine year, class, abundance and fish growth, 
_ tagging to chart migratory patterns and fish mortality, and the collecting of other data 
_ hecessary for sound management of the fishery resources. To ensure quality fish products, 
_ the Fisheries Branch, in co-operation with the Department of Health, maintains a contin- 
uing program of inspection and plant improvement to meet the sanitation standards set 
out under the Public Health Act. 


| « Sport Fisheriecs.—Angling is becoming increasingly popular in Manitoba both in summer 
_ and winter; in the 1961-62 season more than 100,000 licences were issued, 13,731 of them 
| to non-residents. The Department has a program under which certain lakes are selected 
each year for fish eradication after which they are re-stocked with rainbow and speckled 
trout. In 1962 two new species were introduced to the province—Kokanee, a landlocked 
sockeye salmon, and the maskinonge, a prized species of sport fish. This program has 
| diversified fishing in southern Manitoba where these species did not formerly occur. One 
of the province’s four hatcheries is operated expressly for the production of sport fish. 
| Saskatchewan.—Almost 32,000 sq. miles of fresh water, about one eighth of Saskat- 
| chewan’s surface area, provide the basis for the province’s fishing industry. The administra- 
tion of the fisheries, which includes the planning of policies and the development of programs 
' to insure their proper management and utilization, is the responsibility of the Fisheries 
| Branch of the Department of Natural Resources, with head office at Prince Albert. The 
| Branch has three main divisions—Fish Management (Commercial and Sport Fisheries 
Sections), Fish Research and Fish Culture. 

During the year ended Mar. 31, 1962, Saskatchewan became the highest Canadian 
' producer of whitefish and lake trout; 7,596,806 lb. of whitefish were harvested and 2,161,846 


} 
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Ib. of lake trout. Approximately 1,500 commercial fishermen harvested a record of 
14,515,030 lb. of fish (all species) with a market value of $3,165,696. The value of this 
production to the primary producer was $1,385,423. The 14 processing plants operating 
in the province produced 2,682,149 lb. of fillets. There has been noted improvement in 
handling and processing methods. A program for the development of improved harvesting 
techniques and production equipment is being undertaken to assist the commercial fisher- 
man to increase his efficiency as a producer. Interest has been expressed by the fishermen 
in a boat-building program, which has been facilitated by the Fisheries Branch providing 
the blue prints and assisting in the construction of boats in a number of fishing areas. 


During the 1961-62 fiscal year, 1,256 domestic fishing licences were issued and an esti- 


mated 1,256,000 lb. of fish harvested; 276 free Indian permits were issued and 73 fur farm | 


fishing licences. Mink ranchers utilized 5,610,310 lb. of coarse fish (mainly burbot, suckers 
and cisco). Sport fishing continues to be the main outdoor recreational attraction in the 
province; in 1961-62, 96,623 angling licences were sold, 87,777 of them to residents. 

During the past 15 years, biological and fisheries investigations have been carried out 
on major water bodies ranging from the Precambrian Shield to southern agricultural areas. 
Study projects are conducted by the Fish Research Division to: (1) determine productivity 
of water bodies; (2) secure information on relationship of fish species; (3) investigate 
ecology and assess factors which may affect environment of fish; (4) develop techniques 
to achieve maximum harvest of fish populations without prejudice to continued production. 
Among the 11 major projects carried out during 1962 was the examination of saline lakes 
reported to contain brine shrimp (Artemia salina); observations suggest that populations of 
brine shrimp exist in most of the major sodium sulphate lakes of Saskatchewan. Basie 
limnological and fisheries surveys were continued on lakes in the Precambrian area, along 
the highway from Lac la Ronge to the Churchill River and the Hanson Lake road and on 
provincial park lakes. The creel census project on Lac la Ronge was carried out for the 
twelfth consecutive year. 


Lake trout, northern pike, pickerel (walleye), rainbow and eastern brook trout eggs 
were incubated and hatched at the Fish Culture Station located at Fort Qu’Appelle. In | 


addition, 215,000 Kokanee fingerling were stocked in Madge Lake on an experimental basis 


and whitefish fry were stocked in four water bodies. In all, 71 lakes were stocked with | 


29,827,000 fry, 576,550 fingerling and 3,157 yearling and adults. 


Alberta.—Commercial and game fishing is administered by the Fish and Wildlife | 


Division of the Department of Lands and Forests under authority of the Fisheries Act | 


(Canada) and the Fishery Act (Alberta). 

Commercial production of fish from Alberta waters in 1962 amounted to 9,263,000 lb. 
which had a market value of $1,416,000. This represented a considerable decrease from the 
production of the previous year, the result of a 50-p.c. reduction in the catch from Lesser 


Slave Lake which usually amounts to about one half the provincial total. Whitefish ac- 


counted for about one third of the catch and 60 p.c. of the market value; other fish taken in 
order of market value were pickerel (walleye), tullibee—a low-priced animal food fish— 
northern pike, lake trout, yellow perch, burbot, sucker and goldeye. 


Fisheries research at the Alberta Biological Station at Gorge Creek during 1962 involved | 
a study of the relationship between stocking rates and the mortality of hatchery trout — 
stocked in streams. Biological studies and investigations included sampling of populations | 
to determine growth and abundance, analysis of basic lake productivity, and comprehensive | 


continuing studies of major commercial lakes. In connection with sport fisheries, eleven 
Jakes and a number of streams in the North Saskatchewan, Athabasca and Churchill drain- 
ages were examined and coarse fish removed with the use of chemicals in seven lakes 
and three streams in preparation for trout stocking. Study of the recovery by anglers of 
hatchery-reared trout was continued on Carbondale River and Jumping Pound Creek and 


evaluation of trout-stocking practices in lakes was conducted by creel census at two loca- | 


tions in the province. 
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British Columbia.—A Fisheries Office, which was organized in 1901-02 and became 
very active in fish culture work, building and operating fish hatcheries and instituting 
scientific research into various fishery problems, was superseded in 1947 by the Department 
of Fisheries which in turn was superseded in 1957 by the Department of Recreation and 
Conservation. Commercial fisheries are represented today as the Commercial Fisheries 
Branch of the Department of Recreation and Conservation. Broadly speaking, the ad- 
ministrative and regulative jurisdiction over the fisheries of British Columbia rests with 
the federal authority. The ownership of the fisheries in the non-tidal waters is vested 
in the Crown in the right of the province, as are the shell fisheries such as oyster fishing 
and clam fishing in tidal waters. The province administers these fisheries although the 
regulations covering them are made under federal Order in Council on the advice and 
recommendation of the province. 

The provincial Fisheries Act provides for the taxation of the fisheries and, under civil 
and property rights, for the regulation and control of the various fish processing plants 
under a system of licensing. Provision is also made for arbitration of disputes regarding 

| fish prices that may arise between the fishermen and operators of the various licensed 
| plants. The administration of the Act involves the collection of revenue and the super- 
| vision of plant operations. 

Regulation and administration of net fishing in the non-tidal waters of the province, 
including commercial fishing and authority for regulation of the game fisheries in non-tidal 
waters, is vested in the Fish and Game Branch which operates a number of trout hatcher- 
ies and egg-taking stations for restocking purposes. 

The Branch co-operates closely with the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The 
biological research into those species of shellfish over which the province has control, 

|principally oysters and clams as well as marine plants, is conducted by the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada at the Pacific Biological Station, Nanaimo, B.C., under agree- 
ment with the federal and provincial authorities, The object of this research is to encourage 
the industry to produce better products more economically and to enable the Commercial 
Fisheries Branch to regulate the various species so that maximum exploitation may be 
‘obtained on a sustained-yield basis. 


Section 3.—Fishery Statistics 


The review of commercial fishing and marketing given in Section 1, pp. 606-609, covers 
the situation in 1962 and contains estimated figures for that year. However, at the time 
of the preparation of this Chapter, the latest statistics available in detail for both the 
\primary industry and the fish products industry were those for 1961 contained in the 
following Subsections. 
Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


| Atlantic Coast fishermen had a better-than-average year in 1961. Although the quan- 
‘tity of all fish landed was down 10 p.c., higher unit prices for most species brought the value 
received by fishermen up to $59,004,000 compared with $59,763,000 in 1960, Lobster, the 
major money-maker for the third consecutive year, had a landed value of $18,054,000, 


followed by cod at $15,646,000, haddock $4,647,000, flounder and sole $3,311,000 and 
scallops $3,082,000. 

___ The Newfoundland catch amounted to 503,079,000 Ib. valued at $14,922,000, compared 
with the record 573,771,000 Ib. valued at $15,856,000 landed in 1960. Strong competition 
for supplies by freezing plants to meet an expanded export demand for frozen groundfish 
Zave fishermen higher returns for their catch. The cod fishery, with landings of 328,052,000 
‘b. valued at $9,028,000 in 1961, remains the top fishery for Newfoundland. 

The 1961 Nova Scotia catch of 439,662,000 lb. valued at $27,741,300 was up 2.5 p.c. 
over the 1960 quantity but down slightly from the 1956-60 average. Heavier landings of 
1addock, herring and scallops and higher unit prices for most species gave the fishermen of 
shat province their highest recorded return. Lobster, cod, haddock and scallops, in that 
order, were the main species. The fact that the annual herring run chose to come up the 
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Nova Scotia side of the Bay of Fundy instead of the New Brunswick side was mainly 
responsible for a 37-p.c. drop in New Brunswick landings in 1961; they amounted to 
144,464,000 lb. compared with 228,121,000 lb. in 1960 and their value was $7,624,800 
compared with $9,206,100. Smaller landings of lobster and smelts also added to the decline. 
In Prince Edward Island declines were reported in landings of most species, the total 
quantity dropping from 42,283,000 lb. in 1960 to 36,664,000 lb. and the value from 
$4,639,600 to $4,489,100. 


Quebec fishermen landed 109,174,000 lb. of fish in 1961 valued at $4,710,000, an in- ; 


crease of 10 p.c. in quantity and 5 p.c. in value over 1960, Cod with a landed value of 
$1,810,100 and lobster at $1,086,500 remained the major species taken. 

The British Columbia fishery was above normal in 1961, recording total landings of 
635,550,000 lb. valued at $38,778,000 compared with 335,040,000 lb. valued at $27,961,000 
in 1960; this was a 90-p.c. gain in quantity and a 39-p.c. gain in value. Increased landings 
of coho, pinks and sockeye brought the total salmon landings up to 121,634,000 lb. against 
75,153,000 lb. for the previous year. The herring fishery, with good markets for meal, 
more than doubled its 1960 catch, landing 448,433,000 lb. valued at $4,589,000. Halibut 
landings, on the other hand, were down 8 p.c. to 24,951,000 Ib. but the value rose 21 p.c¢. 
from $4,379,000 in 1960 to $5,316,000. The groundfishery as a whole was down from the 
previous year because trawlers found it more profitable to transport salmon from the seiner 
to the cannery than to fish. 

The 1961 inland fishery had landings of 123,073,000 lb. valued at $12,450,000, little 
changed from 1960. 


1.— Quantity and Value of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Province, 1957-61 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1918-56 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books, beginning 
with the 1947 edition. 


Province or Territory 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 


QUANTITY 
7000 Ib. 7000 lb. ’000 Ib. ’000 Ib. *000 Ib. 
575, 825 464, 024 562,228 573,771 503,079 
39, 635 39,078 42,025 42,283 36, 664 
438, 687 468, 462 423,273 430,310 439, 662 
192,299 160,972 227,994 232, 662 147,925 
140, 845 123, 868 112,954 98,851 109,174 
51,109 47,175 48,984 47,600 54,951 
31,571 31,929 31,052 31,944 30, 658 
11,065 12,600 12,550 14,530 14,515 
10,415 11,482 12,664 15,852 11,317 
490, 187 650,589 613,597 335,040 635,550 
6,584 5,894 5,747 5,543 5,676 
Mo tals nc occ cniecds eile sieiscecele + oisvciaiatsicnret: 1,988,222 | 2,016,073 | 2,093,068 | 1,828,386 | 1,989,171 
Sea high s.ret.ctans iA, Cuisstes es tees salts aise spi lleres 1,868,633 | 1,901,460 | 1,975,856 | 1,705,362 | 1,866,098 
Knland Fish? spacer eee le ey woreeeisiadsletec'stone 119,589 114,613 117,212 123,024 123,073 
Pasa Sat aN ly Deere Wea pin Re 
VALUE 
pk el aa! oe es SB BS 3 ee to oe ee 
$’000 $000 $’000 $7000 $000 
13,672 11,312 14,529 15, 856 14,922 « 
3,550 3,754 4,287 4,640 4,489 
23,084 24,954 27,112 26,094 27,741 
7,01 7,499 8,763 9,3 vie 
4) 068 4/195 4°316 4) 504 4/710 
7,047 7,271 4, 866 4,983 5,745 
3,279 3,540 3,757 3, 867 3,174 
939 1,091 1,190 1,367 1,385 
854 879 1,016 1,15 8 
30,021 51,352 34,995 27,961 38,778 
82 7 702 
94,248 116,529 105,534 100,491 110,232 
Sea; Bishi: seat eticeie dees pi-latpancte tie aes Aseers | stnis 80,777 102,505 93, 431 87,725 97, 782 
Hrilsand ish tester ete ote tine yea vats ieyesavecarereinieyelayerspert cma 13,471 14,024 12,103 12,766 12, 450 


elk Sse ey seit ee se ee eee Deeeeeet reels Ot ee ae ee ee eee 
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—Quantity and Value Landed and Marketed Value of the Chief Commercial Fish, 
by Selected Species, 1960 and 1961 


Marketed 

Quantity Landed! Value Landed? Value of 

Area and Species Products? 
1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 


"000 lb. | ’000 Ib. $000 $000 $000 $000 


Atlantic Coast 


Groundfish 963,806 | 885,249 28,844 28,523 63,006 67,090 
Catfish 3,508 3,787 104 113 309 368 
od.... 604, 621 516, 861 16,538 15,646 34, 821 36, 652 
Flounder and sole ..| 121,484 | 107,265 3,780 3,311 8,638 7,298 
Haddock ae 95, 126 118,395 3,685 4,647 8,961 11,524 
Hake. ....... ae 16, 857 16,733 326 349 540 603 
Halibut... fe 6, 618 6,143 1,712 1,668 2,479 2,187 
Pollock.... S 57,604 49,655 1,262 1,067 3,092 3,318 
Redfish... septs 46, 859 56,216 1,172 1,458 2,689 3,653 
Other 11,179 10,194 265 264 1,477 1,537 

Pelagic and ieee! 297,716 | 238,832 8,093 6,842 22,955 18,603 

ewives 7,673 7,712 144 150 460 259 
Herring. 246, 329 193,369 3, 682 2,756 6,901 4,970 
Mackerel 13,138 14,118 724 694 1,218 1,376 
Salmon 3,577 3,466 1,461 1,417 2,350 1,993 
Sardines 3 3 3 3 9,026 5,661 
Smelts 3,443 2,267 347 221 638 292 
Swordfish 3,890 3,196 1,342 1,238 1,415 1,635 
Other 19, 666 14,704 393 366 947 2,417 

| ti and Crustaceans..................... 77,658 86,140 20,862 22,081 33,683 32,255 
ams— 

Quahaugs 

Soft-shelled 
Lobsters 

| Th A See Ae 
MNOS a roe ese, bye. cSesatoletes 
UAT  » erc gene egal ae eet 
UST os Ot et a, IR Re 
| Totals, Atlantic Coast 
Groundfish 
LET. 2h a ae ea cae el a 

| Ling cod 

| Sablefish 
AM ees. es Asigung. n> scr os euaaee ses acts 
. COC ode ght ae SaRE MN Ob Se a Ree ea et Ge 

\Pelagic and Estuarial.......................... 270,407 | 578,700 20,843 31,012 41,505 66,668 


187,675 | 448, 433 2,178 4,589 3,450 8,207 
121,634 18,401 26, 152 35, 963 57,314 


75, 153 
14,602 3, 106 1,917 5,736 4,198 
22,508 4, 386 6,569 7,487 | 12,821 
49, 595 2,014 5,696 5,657 | 17,186 
26,595 5,458 8,860 | 11,489 | 18,621 

8, 200 8,380 3,064 4,988 4, 428 
204 62 46 706 718 

0 66 2 1,940 935 

8, 623 198 269 15: 212 
14,554 1,286 1,111 2,677 2,335 
2,337 133 76 535 324 
4, 602 515 470 1,200 1,144 
6,388 339 369 405 480 
1,207 299 194 528 367 
20 x a 9 20 
181 226 462 270 


tes 27,962 38,778 53,983 78,758 
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2.—Quantity and Value Landed and Marketed Value of the Chief Commercial Fish, 
by Selected Species, 1960 and 1961—concluded | 


Marketed 
Quantity Landed? Value Landed? Value of 
. Products? 
Area and Species 
1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 
*000 lb. ’000 Ib. $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Inland 

Freshwater Fish.....................ceeeeeeuee 105,228 | 105,743 12,031 11,854 18,471 18,669 

LAA eee Oe De re ode Dodrs icidmernic sate 3,304 3,413 298 308 335 347 
WAtHS ceny sees be date we ice trae gems e aon 1,234 1,146 199 188 220 204 

Horning, lake (eisco) haar tes +n Shae tps eee es 2,226 1,854 82 67 92 76 
ON. gx Fe Med en salt dea dese cress Da deie eats eke enter 13,814 19,723 1,413 2,005 1,624 2,305 | 

Pickerel’ (OVue) ih. «nas cede aes oie ate siete «sick ator 5 2 2 1 2 1 

Faekorelt (yellow in 2 Raa. Gace s cama a2 Ose apzeps 13,890 13,346 3,020 2,455 4,600 4,014 

PAO s ph Teste of Seed Hoa Fossa € «eres a Seed 7,958 7, 864 457 409 1,093 962 
ROC ea cate aetnnt Brive Ceetenees Cereb hens 4,741 3,300 1,048 566 1,614 987 
Stiirgeon gin. nists kegneteh Uae. ue Mane 518 567 308 351 340 378 | 
DROW: <a Mgetige SE 3 x oh- RBIS. dn eRe: & oh depres 3,947 3,891 542 537 944 1,163 — 

Wellies. > Fans sas ty cides ck ribo Ate once ae 12,582 10,398 761 780 960 984 
White fishtsan qyecsgegaceden eau aiass oektat nie! 27,068 27,184 3,494 3,814 5, 992 6,569 | 
Opher mat seth iatee bisa tebe wenn lob cane 13,941 13,055 407 373 655 679 | 
Obie. go Pa hee eee ae 17,796 | 17,330 736 596 784 641 
Totals, Inland soc... .h.aae- does seiner 123,024 | 123,073 12,767 12,450 19,255 19,310 | 
Grand Totals............0..000.00- af al 100,492 | 110,232 | 198,005 | 222,879 
1 Excludes livers. 2 Includes value of livers and liver products. 3 Included with “Herring”. | 


4 Excludes landings by Canadian fishermen in United States ports. 


3.—Persons Employed in the Primary Fishing Industry, by Province, 1959-61 


Sea Fisheries Inland Fisheries | 
Province or Territory | 
1959 1960 1961 1959 1960 1961 
No No No No. No No | 
INewfoundlandigs.¢,.."ctetacaesne dcmciasaecice Saba 18,430 | 18,291 | 18,756 — = = | 
Prince Edward Island. 3,260 3,274 3,464 _— — _ | 
INO COLA supe. agi.s sca focatones. Shireiein eee arene irby olantiokcoetans 13,012 12,780 12,578 — = a | 
Nom Brum pienso. aianfeisianaet cscs co chemeyayeresaia\ssoiplemsege 6,211 6,012 6,083 171 163 145 | 
Qichectee sere ne eee eae cee an 5,387 4.989 3,771 1,037 1,015 1,178 | 
Ontario — = = 3,527 3,409 3,059 | 
Manitoba... _— — _ 5,330 5,289 5,018 | 
Saskatchewan. _ _ — 1,650 1,700 1,750 
Alberta,......... — — — 6,089 5,730 5, 422 
British Columbia. 15,456 15,159 16,805 _ — — 
Northwest Territories). fr aes 614 =-< miei evsie oo sistas — = — 503 360 336 
Motalstiers. ta ese ee 61,756 | 60,505 | 61,457 || 18,307 | 17,666 | 16,903 | 


Subsection 2.—The Fish Products Industry 


The Census of Industry survey of the fish products industry covers establishments | 
engaged in the processing of fish at the secondary industrial level. Some fishermen process | 
the fish they land to a certain degree but their operations are not included nor are the 
minor amounts of processing done in the inland areas (Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and | 
the Northwest Territories). In 1961, products of fish processing establishments had a. | 
selling value of $169,825,300, slightly higher than in 1960. The East Coast fish plants | 
contributed $96,838,200 compared with $101,319,900 in the previous year and those of 


British Columbia $72,987,100 compared with $67,564,000, 
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4.—Summary Statistics of the Fish Products Industry, 1957-61 


Norr.—Based on revised Standard Industrial Classification and New Establishment Concept. Figures for 
1957-60 have been revised since publication of the 1962 Year Book in order to maintain comparability. 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

Establishments.......................... No. 410 426 400 387 340 
BNEW FOUDCIAD «..cxccsyspenssinn ce oes ov arc. a 36 36 37 38 31 
Prince Edward Island............... is 22 21 19 16 18 
INOW AMO COLIA Ss oe ne ere tee toe ©. 120 134 138 131 122 
New Brunswick............. s 122 126 93 89 67 
21 OC CR ee ee ae < 66 65 69 69 56 

Bera cista, @OlUIM Daa 65 eins share a how egeesl ete ce = 44 44 44 44 46 
LUD ORE ee a 2 No. 13, 067 13, 234 12,933 13,399 13, 542 
Salaries and wages.................0...... $7000 27,419 28,243 27,732 29, 829 30, 433 
wel'and electricity... 2.0.22... 00.00.00. ee 2,930 2,869 2,941 2,701 2,951 

| Cost of materials used..................... is 89,740 114, 853 95,380 94,607 110, 693 
| Value added by manufacture.............. < 1 56, 861 47, 853 48,679 59,475 
Wmmneulie-of'shipments. .. 0.0.6... 6escee meee e. # 137, 291 169, 005 147,694 155, 362 169, 826 


1 Not available because of lack of inventory data. 


The most important products of the fish products industry are canned salmon in 
British Columbia and frozen groundfish fillets on the Atlantic Coast. With the Pacific 
salmon catch back to normal in 1961, production of canned salmon at 1,405,159 cases was 
| more than double the 1960 figure of 631,150 cases; value increased by 103 p.c. to $46,151,000. 


5.—Pacific Coast Production of Canned Salmon, 1957-61 


1960 | 


| 
| 
} Species 1957 1958 1959 1961 
| 
i 
| Quantiry (cases 48 Ib.) 
| 239,641 230, 636 133,129 86, 819 95,385 
| 193,058 131,527 213,105 91,505 241,379 
| 751,609 451, 802 458,596 219, 563 661,291 
| 228, 452 1,074,304 256,171 226, 844 398, 204 
i 10, 480 10,704 15, 230 5,915 7,921 
1,318 1,205 1,256 504 979 
| Motals) ieee esa ikc ARE 1,424,558 1,900,178 1,077,487 631,150 1,405,159 
VALUE 
$7000 $7000 $000 $7000 $000 
RR Wa che dh virtue iid: 4,490 3,792 2,662 1,787 2,050 
NR A Sith PGS Be: oc Rahn ROM Oe 5,497 3,997 7,919 3,908 8,634 
| oS. 2 See tS Re ars 15,763 9,437 11,372 5, 487 16,767 
PeeCve bins. eee in 9,265 41,240 12,103 11,407 18, 468 
CO es, ENR me. ay. 242 252 360 163 202 
ieeeiiiond >.) ieee MONG 38 31 45 15 30 
Motals ec. tae eee te 35,295 58,749 34,461 22,767 46,151 


i 


fish and canned sardines, 


Increased demand for Atlantic Coast frozen groundfish fillets and blocks resulted in a 
12-p.c. increase in production over 1960. The quantity produced amounted to 153,961,000 
lb. in 1961 compared with 137,500,000 lb. in 1960 and the 
$35,224,000. Other important items 


value increased 14 p.c. to 


included lobster products, dried salted fish, pickled 
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6.—Atlantic Coast Production of Frozen Fillets and Fish Blocks, 1957-61 
Area and Species 1957 | 1958 1959 | 1960 1961 
| 
QUANTITY 
”000 lb. ’000 lb. ”000 lb. *000 lb. 000 lb. 

65,834 69,639 71,714 67,600 75,940 
23,995 26, 685 28,674 24,449 25,989 
18,567 16,593 19,868 16,048 19,885 — | 
7,670 8,147 4,957 6,214 6, 423 | 

12,515 11,845 11,206 15, 623 13,355 

3, 087 6,369 7,009 5,266 10, 288 
10,243 10,784 11,791 12,483 14,012 
8,645 8,779 9,145 9,458 10,415 
1,598 2,005 2,646 3,025 3,597 | 

52,129 53,975 58,581 57,447 64,009 

30,275 32,129 39, 688 36,497 38,309 
12,304 8,377 7,971 6,735 11,129) 
4,529 7,273 4,087 5,137 6,976 { 
4,874 5,864 6,366 8,589 6,992 

147 33) 469 489 603 
Totals, Atlantic Coast................ 128,206 134,398 142,086 137,530 153,961 \ 
Cod 62, 915 67,593 77, 507 70, 404 74,713 © | 
30,917 24,987 28,076 22,913 31,119 | 
13,198 16, 867 10,814 12, 887 15,327 i | 
17,932 18,182 18,197 25, 523 21,750 | 
3,244 6,769 7,492 5,803 11,052 ae | 

VALUE 

$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $’000 | 
t 
15,056 17,940 17,678 16,019 17,870 ; 
4,605 5,815 6,052 4,841 5,522 | 
4,727 5,116 5,773 4,318 5, 468 | 
1,661 1,894 1,118 1,374 1,400 | 
3,256 3,731 3,384 4, 665 3,713 | 

807 1,384 1,351 821 1,702 

1,667 2,001 25294 2,320 2,909 
1,350 1,586 1,747 1,652 2,102 | 

317 415 547 668 807 
10,052 11,508 12,863 12,542 14,445 ) 
5,471 6,393 7, 885 7,126 7,967 
2,416 1,986 1,972 1,570 2,619 |! 
853 1,466 858 1,012 1,592) |i 

1,276 1,583 2,037 2,728 2,131 
36 80 111 106 136 
PSUS ag IS | I Y ae  a a o AD ( 
26,775 31,449 32,835 30,881 35,2247 4 
11,426 13,794 15, 684 13,619 15,591 
7,151 7,107 7,818 5,918 8,112 

2,669 3,622 2,266 2,639 3,367 

4,685 5,452 5,602 7,758 6,274 


844 1,474 1,465 947 1,880 " 


The value of all sea and inland fishery products processed or handled by processors, 
handlers and fishermen during 1961 amounted to $222,879,000, which was 4 p.c. below the 
record year of 1958 when $231,540,000 was realized but 13 p.c. above the 1960 figure of 
$198,005,000. The value of Atlantic Coast seafish products was down slightly from that 
of the previous year but the value of British Columbia fishery products was 46 p.c. higher. 
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7.—Value of All Products of the Fisheries, by Province, 1957-61 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1917-56 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1922-23 edition. Totals for five-year intervals from 1870 are given in the 1956 edition, p. 597. 


| Province or Territory 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$7000 $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
| Newfoundland 26,750 25,746 31,675 33,783 33,119 
| Prince Edward Island 4,410 5,449 5,961 7,261 6,093 
| Nova Scotia 45,779 50,8127 50,4807 51,753 55, 593 
New Brunswick 22,293 24,623 28,367 33,130 26, 386 
pemerscernts 20, LS A RR, Fee 7,580 7,827 7,856 7,622 8,131 
|) Ontario..... 7,928 8,180 5,475 5, 606 6, 464 
| Manitoba ats 5,929 6, 844 6, 689 7,035 6,214 
| Saskatchewan § 2,010 2,339 2,596 2,830 3,166 
| 2a 7 1,451 1,450 1,684 2,021 1,701 
| British Columbia : 63,650 97,016 67, 067 53, 983 78,758 
| Northwest Territories 1,298 1,235 1,146 1,075 1,179 
Totals!... 188,018 231,540 203,040 198,005 222,879 
Sea Fish 168,769 210,931 184,879 178,750 203 , 568 
| Inland Fish 19,249 20,609 18,161 19,255 19,311 
| 


1 Totals differ from the sum of provincial totals because salted groundfish (except boneless) are based on 
| sales rather than production; duplications for bloaters are also removed. 


PART II.—FURS 


Section 1.—The Fur Industry* 


Fur Trapping.—Without furs the history of Canada might well have been very 
| different. It was with tales of a country teeming with fur bearers that Groseilliers and 
Radisson interested Charles II in 1665, leading directly to the formation of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and it was with furs that the early French colonists in their settlements 
jalong the St. Lawrence River purchased their necessities from France. The early settlers 
‘Soon found that although their new homeland contained boundless resources, markets 
were lacking for the produce of farm and woodlot, and in most cases fur trapping was the 
‘sole activity that could be counted upon to produce immediate revenue. The furs from the 
New World met with a ready market in Europe and, from the advent of settlement right 
‘up to the commencement of the nineteenth century, trapping remained the most important 
industry in Canada. 
| Although the relative importance of the fur industry in the Canadian economy has 
‘declined through the years, fur trapping continues to contribute substantially to the 
national income. Despite almost unbroken trapping activity over a period of many years, 
ithe production of wild fur bearers has been well maintained and, even in the settled areas, 
some varieties are still taken in large numbers. However, in most cases the wildlife has 
retreated before the advance of settlement so that the principal trapping areas now lie in 


‘the northern portions of the provinces and in the Northwest Territories. 


Conservation measures, including the establishment of natural preserves and the 
protection of scarce types by limiting the catch or closing the season completely for a time, 
have been of materia! assistance in maintaining the numbers of wild fur bearers. Also, 
in many fur-producing areas, provincial and territorial authorities have instituted a 
Tegistration system in accordance with which trapping areas are assigned to individuals 
ona constant basis. This system puts the responsibility on the trapper for the conservation 
of fur bearers in his own area, and encourages him to trap less intensively any species that 
show signs of becoming scarce. Prior to the allotment of individual areas, each trapper 


* Prepared by A. Stewart, Production and Marketing Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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tended to take every skin possible, with the knowledge that if he attempted to practise 
conservation someone else would probably come along and trap the area out completely. 


In recent years, realizations for most types of wild furs have not kept pace with rising 
commodity prices. As a result, returns from the trapping enterprise have not been suf- 
ficiently attractive to keep trappers on their traplines on a full-time basis. Some have 
abandoned trapping completely, while in areas where other forms of employment are 
available many trappers have become full-time or part-time wage-earners, carrying on their 
trapping activities on week-ends or off days. This situation applies generally throughout 
the central and southern portion of the country, and one of the undesirable results of this 
part-time approach has been the failure to cover the trapping grounds adequately. Many 
of the less accessible areas tend to be neglected, with consequent wastage of the fur resource. 
However, in the northern regions trapping still plays an important part in the lives of the 
native Indians and Eskimos, providing an independent means of livelihood in these remote 
areas. 


Mink Farming.—Mink farming originated in Canada in the early 1900’s and has 
since grown to be the most important branch of fur farming. The industry apparently had 
its beginnings in Eastern Canada around 1910 but, being completely overshadowed at that 
time by the thriving silver fox business, very little in the way of records is available for the 
early years. Originally most ranched mink were raised on farms where the main business 
was the production of silver foxes and, since ranched mink pelt realizations were far from 
attractive at that time, it must be assumed that the raising of this species was adopted as 
a precaution against the recurring threat of an over-production of fox pelts. The follow- 
ing figures indicate the growth of the industry since 1935:— 


Pelt Average Pelt Average 
Year Production Realization Year Production Realization 

No. $ No. $ 
1OSBE reece sce tats 30,558 10.58 1955 M5 cee eee 786,760 20.07 
LO4O ras Let cetetrse.et> < 229, 202 9.64 LOGO we snysrr. oft. cise; 1,204,077 14.03 
1945 7, settecscieoks thos 255,968 21.51 LOGI ecacdeva-rretetoteare 1,269,050 14.50 
LOGU See towetenramen a 589,352 17.08 


Through the years, large numbers of live mink were exported from this country to 
stock farms in many parts of the world. The results of this expansion in other countries 
were soon apparent in the increasing quantities of mink pelts marketed each year and, as 
early as 1939, concern was expressed by the trade concerning the ability of the market to 
absorb these quantities. Perhaps fortunately for the future of the industry, the rising 
production coincided with the appearance on the market of the first colour mutation. 
Initially, all ranch mink were brown or dark brown in colour, produced through crosses of 
various strains of wild mink. However, around 1936 the first mutation occurred—the 
Silverblu or Platinum, produced from conventional dark brown parents. This mutation 
was quickly followed by others and breeders soon learned to produce new exciting colours, 
so that today there exist more than 200 types, including variations of basic shades. 


The appearance on the market of this wide range of natural coloured mink supplied . 
an enormous fillip to the industry. In addition to the popularity gained through the many © 


natural advantages of mink, the merits of owning a mink piece have been most effectively 
advanced through vigorous promotional campaigns. As a result, mink has achieved a 
popularity far surpassing that of any other fur or, indeed, of all the remainder of the world’s 
furs combined. It is estimated that, in 1962, of a total world trade in raw furs amounting 
to $350,000,000, mink accounted for $240,000,000 and Persian lamb for $65,000,000. 


Canada Mink Breeders’ Association, the national association of Canadian mink 
producers, was formed in 1952 through the amalgamation of several bodies. This Associa- 


tion is responsible for the promotion of Canadian mink in both the domestic and overseas 
markets and also works closely with fur auction outlets in formulating plans for marketing | 


the annual pelt crop. In addition, the Association assists financially the undertaking by 
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"universities and colleges of extensive research on diseases of mink, studies of mink nutrition, 
| genetics and general ranching practices. Funds for these undertakings are obtained by a 
| deduction at the auction level (currently 1.5 p.c. of the sales price) made from all members’ 


pelts sold. The better quality portion of Canada Mink Breeders’ pelt crop is marketed 
under the name Canada Majestic, followed by the generic name of the mink type; thus, 


_ Canada Majestic Sapphire or Canada Majestic Pastel. The Canada Department of Agri- 
_ culture works closely with the Association in many phases of the mink farming industry, 
| including the dissemination of information concerning results of research on mink diseases 


_ and nutrition, undertaken at the Experimental Fur Farm, Summerside, P..1. 


The quantities offered and average prices realized in auctions sponsored by Canada 
Mink Breeders’ Association during the 1961-62 season were as follows:— 


Average 


Average 
Type Quantity Price Type Quantity Price 
| No. $ No. $ 
| Dark 181,969 17.15 Violette acct e. 4,290 24.65 
White 54,537 13.26 Lavendert st Ane e 3, 858 22.74 
| Pastel 346.270 14.80 POBUDC Mies es we me = 3,991 15,43 
| Gunmetal. Fas 54, 834 17.02 ELOpe es ee ee ee 2,384 23.36 
| Pearl fee 56, 873 21.17 Sapphire fale). eee 147, 870 18.34 
| Palomino ; x. Veal 15.36 Miscellaneous mutations. 16,747 14.20 
Silverblu 25, 668 15.45 —— 
opaz 1,753 _ 14.83 Att Minx Perrs...... 918,755 16.26 


Fox Farming.—In 1961 there were 1,815 fox pelts produced on Canadian farms, the 
|average realization being estimated at $10. No improvement in the demand for ranched 
fox pelts has been evidenced recently, and although the fur trimmings industry is currently 
using large numbers of fox pelts for dyeing and trimming purposes, there has been no 
indication of a revival of interest in the use of fox furs for capes or garments. Prices now 
being realized for ranch-raised fox pelts do not cover the cost of production and those 
breeders who remain in the industry doubtless do so with the hope that some day a reversal 
of fashion will once more bring their product into demand. 


| Chinchilla Farming.—The production of chinchilla pelts in Canada in 1961 totalled 
10,559, an increase of some 16 p.c. over the 1960 output. In addition to the animals pelted, 
substantial numbers of live animals for breeding purposes were exported to various European 
sountries where chinchilla raising is becoming increasingly popular. Currently, the bulk 
of the Canadian chinchilla pelt crop is “lotted” together with the United States production 
and sold in New York, the larger quantities resulting from this combination making it 
dossible to produce attractive, well-matched bundles, 

This luxury fur has met with an excellent market recently and an outstanding feature 
tas been the demand from Europe, especially Italy, for finest quality chinchilla pelts. In 
he earlier stages of the industry, efforts of the many beginners were hampered by the low 
{uality of much of the breeding stock that was available. However, the emphasis placed 
y marketing outlets on quality, together with the obvious benefits accruing to a producer 
aarketing better grade pelts, has encouraged breeders to concentrate on herd improvement 
nd a noticeable upgrading of much of the breeding stock has taken place. 

Nutria, the only other fur bearing animal reported on Canadian farms, is raised in 
ae numbers. 

- Fur Marketing.—Up to the end of World War I, most of Canada’s fur production 
vas marketed in London, England, and in New York. In 1920, the first Canadian fur 
uction was held in Montreal, and shortly afterwards fur auction houses were established 
1 Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver. Today, the bulk of Canadian furs is sold through 
ght fur auction houses located in Montreal, North Bay, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton 
ad Vancouver. At the auction sales, furs are purchased through competitive bidding 
y buyers who may be purchasing for their own accounts or who may represent major 
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firms in any part of the world; Canadian pelts are traditionally sold in the raw or unpro- 

cessed state, facilitating entry into the many countries which maintain tariffs on imports 
of processed furs. The fur industry contributes about $25,000,000 annually to Canada’s” 
export trade, approximately two thirds of the annual production going outside the country. 


Most Canadian ranched mink pelts are shipped directly from farm to auction house — 
where they are sold for the account of the producer, the fur auction house charging a com- 
mission for its services based on a percentage of the selling price. A small percentage of | 
the total catch of wild furs goes direct from the trapper to the auction house. However, 
because most trappers require an outlet close at hand where they can dispose of their pelts | 
immediately in exchange for needed supplies, the bulk of Canadian wild furs passes initially 
from the trapper to the local dealer who is often the operator of a small country store. | 
Here, furs from many trappers are assembled and may then be shipped to the fur auction | 
house or may await the arrival of a travelling buyer who will add them to his larger collection © 
before shipping. 

The selling season commences in December with large offerings of fresh ranched mink | 
pelts, and later in the same month initial quantities of the new season’s wild furs become 
available. Trapping in the northern regions gets under way around the same time as the | 
pelting of ranch-raised mink, but because of the slower process involved in passing from | 
trapper to country dealer to fur auction house, major quan tities of wild furs are not generally | 
available until January. In this and succeeding months, offerings of ranched mink continue, | 
along with quantities of the world-famed Canadian wild mink, beaver and many other 
varieties. . 

Canada’s production of ranched mink pelts currently constitutes approximately one 
twelfth of the total value of world production of ranched mink, while the value of the wild 
furs produced in this country amounts to approximately one quarter of the total value of f 
the world’s production of furs in this category. The Canadian production is therefore of | 
major importance in the world’s fur industry and in recent years it has been gratifying to. 
note that, ia addition to the competition provided by Canadian and United States buyers, 
fur auction offerings in this country have also benefited through participation of a substan- | 
tial attendance of European buyers. During the 1961-62 selling season, these people set _ 
the pace at many Canadian auction sales and their determination to take home with them | 
the top quality merchandise contributed materially to the success of these events. 


| 
Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Fur Resource Management | 

Most of the fur resources of the provinces of Canada are under the administration of 
the respective provincial governments. Exceptions include those resources within the 
boundaries of the National Parks and the Indian reserves, and the fur resources of the | 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, all of which are under the administration of the Federal h 
Government. The Canadian Wildlife Service of the Department of Northern Affairs and | 
National Resources is responsible for all Federal Government interests in wildlife resources | 
except for those related to Indian affairs. The Canadian Wildlife Service co-operates | 
with provincial governments and other agencies concerned and handles federal interests in| 
relevant national and international problems. The functions of the Canadian Wildlife’ 
Service together with provincial information on wildlife resources and conservation measures | 
are covered in Chapter I of this volume at pp. 44-52. i 


| 

| 
Section 3.—Fur Statistics 

Subsection 1.—Fur Production and Trade* 


Total Fur Production.—Early records of raw fur production were confined to the 
decennial censuses when account was taken of the number and value of pelts obtained by 


* Prepared by the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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trappers. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced an annual survey of 
| raw fur production. For a number of years the statistics were based on information 
, supplied by the licensed fur trappers. More recently, annual statements based on royalties, 
| export tax, etc., have been made available by the provincial game departments (except 
_ Prince Edward Island), and these statements are used in the preparation of the statistics 
issued annually by the Bureau. Figures for Prince Edward Island are based on returns 
supplied to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by fur dealers in that province. 


1.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced and Percentage Sold from Fur Farms, 
Years Ended June 30, 1943-62 


Pelts PN Pelts Berecntegs 
Year Ended CN eee Year Ended Oe MINS 
June 30— pale June 30— Roig tose 
Number Value Farms! Number Value Farms! 
$ $ 
7,418,971 | 28,505,033 24 1b eae cma atte 7,568,865 | 23,349,680 43 
6,324,240 | 33,147,392 28 Ni et oe nee 6,274,727 | 19,287, 522 49 
6,994,686 | 31,001, 456 31 CES ar eee 9,670,796 | 30,509,515 43 
7,593,416 | 43,870,541 30 TOG ARH ee 7,727,264 | 28,051,746 56 
7,486,914 | 26,349,997 37 LY fae eed ei 6,919,724 | 25,592,130 57 
7,952,146 | 32,232,992 37 LOSS. seg Ria cnt 6,440,319 | 26,335, 109 60 
9,902,790 | 22,899, 882 33 1959: 3. seperti, 5,370,531 | 25,800,555 62 
7,377,491 | 23,184,033 34 5,999,414 | 31,186,078 60 
7,479,272 | 31,134, 400 36 6, 237,360 | 28,737,087 59 
7,931,742 | 24,215,061 42 5,759,819 | 28,938, 360 64 
1 Approximate. ? Wildlife pelts for Newfoundland included from 1952. 


Ontario continued to lead the provinces in value of fur production, accounting for 


28 p.c. of the total in the 1961-62 season. British Columbia followed with 17 p.c., Manitoba 
with 15 p.c., Alberta 14 p.c., Quebec 9 p.c., Saskatchewan 8 p.c., the Atlantic Provinces 
6 p.c., and the Yukon and Northwest Territories combined 3 Dic: 


2.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced, by Province, Years Ended J une 30, 1961 and 1962 


} 1961 1962 
Province or Territory 
Percentage Percentage 
Pelts Value of Total Pelts Value of Total 
Value Value 
\ $ No. $ 
472,510 U6 50,178 531, 671 1.8 
62, 807 0.2 4,299 66, 966 0.2 
706, 820 2.5 83, 832 882, 243 3.0 
213,343 0.7 57,150 228, 853 0.8 
2,791, 889 9.7 356, 899 2,599, 850 9.0 
7,508, 789 26.1 1,021, 220 8,194,077 28.3 
4,679,199 16.3 662,112 4,243,578 14.7 
2,674, 861 9.3 842, 367 2,444, 653 8.4 
lb 3,781,761 13.2 1,679, 403 3,957,050 13.7 
Wweitish Columbia..°.'..........2... 722,648 4,419, 893 15.4 566,115 4,773,727 16.6 
Tukon Berritonyis ..WeaL et. meee 116,787 105,031 0.4 98, 902 125, 348 0.4 
JTorthwest Territories... 2117 316,340 1,319, 748 4.6 337,145 888, 964 3.1 
|| 
} 
COLT CHC Bhar rere ie i 6,237,360 | 28,737,087 ede 5,759,819 | 28,938,360 


1 Totals include a few pelts and their values not allocated to a province or territory. 
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The ten principal kinds of pelts taken according to their total value in 1961-62 were: 
ranch mink, 1,269,050 pelts valued at $18,405,102; beaver, 386,823 pelts at $4,249,632; | 
wild mink, 147,011 pelts at $1,992,629; muskrat, 1,524, 363 pelts at $1,334,229; squirrel, 
1,869,940 pelts at $681,969 (excluding Ontario); white fox, 45,358 pelts at $534,907; lynx, 
47,625 pelts at $448,052; otter, 17,202 pelts at $387,371; marten, 36,102 pelts at $201,809; — 
and ermine, 148,714 pelts at $135,288. These accounted for 98.1 p.c. of the total value of | 
pelts produced. 


3.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Taken, by Kind, Years Ended June 30, 1961 and 1962 | 


1961 1962 
Kind | 
Total Average Total Average 
Pelts Value Value Pelts Value Value | 
| 
No $ $ No. $ $ / 
Badger. cos chdisetacteinas Gace 827 2,709 3.28 658 1,909 2.90 | 
Bearttwhitel. to ciimncine force setae 575 34,500 60.00 497 27, 102 54.53 | 
BearYother pee eee eaincels acess 404 3,297 8.16 2,256 23,499 10. 42 i 
Beaver: suoeei circ re tisis < te acer 399, 459 4,725,877 11.83 386 , 823 4,249, 632 10.99 / 
Coyote or prairie wolf..............- 6, 156 25, 487 4.14 6,789 29,726 4.38 i 
Ermine (weasel) oc e.0.0.c0 scence: 197,948 176, 285 0.89 148,714 135, 288 0.91 } 
Wisher’,./.2/« ieee 6, 206 68, 586 11.05 5,863 72,670 12.39 
Fox, blues (bigs ase 370 2,813 7.60 411 3,044 7.41 
Fox, cross and red.. 17, 885 50, 953 2.85 15,300 51, 483 3.36 
Rox silver. mone 1,756 5.03 5 : 5.05 ; 
Fox, white.......... 51,995 1,013,413 19.49 45, 358 534,907 11.79 
Fox, not specified....... 2.94 1 2.92 
nie Gassnaphar che SUSIaD a ODO CUGoH DES 42,016 449,900 10.71 47,625 448,052 9.41 | 
Marten: saute aeoees ten cide se 39,009 205, 607 5.27 36, 102 201, 809 5.59 ; 
Mirak: swaldis.s ie pecicteathccs oteiorats-eermseth Wists 3 178,784 2,331,241 13.04 147,011 1,992,629 13.55 
Min les manehcnrcats «qa nie tre ctnichtore tee © 1,203,853 | 16,888,286 14.03 1,269,050 | 18,405,102 14.50 ! 
Muskrat. tenn Ghacacan eiane taaee ees 1,745,576 1,179, 642 0.68 1,524, 363 1,334, 229 0.88 | 
Otlerterhs tenet ate oaeyaetet 17, 408 410,799 23.60 17, 202 387, 371 22.52 | 
Rabbiteste -aicesoncecsckionssicttehlss 186,318 122,381 0.66 192,991 121, 459 0.63 | 
RACCOON I dive. er aclcaas ctoveretentol rate 25, 266 44,685 YA 23,534 47,363 2.01 | 
Skunk 1,111 36 0.66 954 5 0.59 | 
Squirrel. 2,099, 046 834, 126 0.40 1,869,940 681,969 0.36 
Wildcat. . 326 2,143 1.60 855 ile 2.02 
Wolf..... Ue cre lelare tiajstevateravaie 773 10,254 13.27 416 4,110 9.88 
Wolverine oreo ti cote i tnatererads sarap es 435 6,554 15.07 387 5,990 15.48 
Otber™ nee he eas oe cee tenor 14, 247 145,004 ses 16,356 174,917 aoe 
Motals:) ecstatic 6,237,360 | 28,737,087 ide 5,759,819 | 28,938,360 


Fur Farm Production.—Fur bearing animals were first raised in Canada on farms | 
in Prince Edward Island about 1887 and in Quebec in 1898; today fur farming is carried » 
on in all the provinces. There was a slow but steady increase in the number of farms 
until 1920 when 587 were reported, followed by a period of more rapid growth to 1938 ‘ 
when the number reached 10,454 with a production value of $6,500,000. During the war 1 
years many fur farms went out of business and although prices rose considerably after 
the War, operating costs increased and the number of fur farms, particularly those con- 
ducted in conjunction with other farming operations, continued to decrease. By 1961 
only 2,173 farms reported but the value of their production continued to increase, reaching 
$18,580,000. Although there were 158 fewer farms in 1961 than in 1960, the number of | 
animals on such farms at Dec. 31 was nearly 12,000 higher than at the same date of the | 
previous year and the number of fur farm pelts taken during the year increased from 
1,218,100 to 1,285,406. Mink accounted for 99.1 p.c. of the value of fur farm production 
and fur farm production accounted for 64.2 p.c. of total production. 


| 
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4.—Fur Farms and Value of Pelts Produced Thereon, by Province, 1960 and 1961 


Fur Farms Value of Pelts 
at Year End Produced on Fur Farms 
Province 
1960 1961 1960° 1961 
No. No. $ $ 
Newfoundland......... 85 40 426, 489 461,473 
Prince Edward Island 20 15 62,010 66,075 
Beeocotia. |), at. een ee 108 115 528, 037 764,777 
Brenebrunswack scsi eee. bee 39 36 71,076 61,795 
SISO 2 oh Per ee et eae 313 232 903,745 1,003, 870 
MOURUIOM St ene. 667 652 5,038,913 5,743,001 
“ AMIEEO OD 0 Sees iaereiine ec Se RL RGR 249 211 3,078,534 2,798, 826 
BPRAVCHOWAT rc seyen <A. agaccan Mod Mac ke 162 146 1,084, 298 1,128, 857 
BCL NE er ete ere carat rower ihce ss 294 308 2,066,397 2,405,796 
CISD COTTNT ome nae abe eeeeee ek in Cie ann 444 418 3,773,355 4,144,169 
CROC rales Sige ae See he ae 2,331 2,173 17,033,290! | 18,580, 0191 


1 Includes some pelts not valued by province. 


| 5.—Number of Farms Reporting Fur Bearing Animals, by Kind, as at Dee. 31, 1960 and 1961 


1960 1961 
Kind 
Farms Animals Farms Animals 
No. No. No. No. 

76 1,576 61 1,274 

1,616 516,065 1,578 525,759 

531 33,514 440 33, 312 

158 7,060 119 5,529 


6.—Number and Value of Pelts Produced on Fur Farms, by Kind, 1960 and 1961 


‘ew 


1960+ 1961 
Kind 
Pelts Value Pelts Value 
No. $ No. $ 
2,034 20,3401 1,815 18,1501 
122 1, 2201 99 9901 
529 5, 2901 564 5, 6401 
1,369 13,6901 1,074 10,7401 
14 1401 78 7801 
1,203,853 16,888, 286 1,269,050 18, 405,102 
239, 108 2,936, 474 228,193 3, 428,778 
45,447 619, 695 43,725 581,615 
69,908 1,125, 705 78,308 1,228,107 
195,326 3,156,790 210,258 3,383,550 
476, 938 6, 286, 205 496, 588 6,428,412 
74,368 1,481,818 127,749 2,305, 666 
102,758 1,281,599 84, 229 1,048,974 
9,067 118, 416 10,559 148,617 
3,124 6, 2483 3,896 7,7923 
DOG AIS ees, praneloheanneaceantenrnei aateeatien 1,218,1004 | 17,033,290 1,285,320 18,579, 661 


1 Estimated at $10 per pelt. 


pelts such as fisher, lynx, 


2 Excluding rejects. 
marten and raccoon which are not rep 


5 Estimated at $2 per pelt. 


orted separately. 


4 Includes a 
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Exports and Imports.—The Canadian fur trade, both export and import, is mostly 
in undressed furs, the value of dressed and manufactured furs going out of or coming 
into Canada being a comparatively small proportion of the total. Canadian fur exports 
consist largely of those produced in greatest abundance, mink being by far the most 
valuable followed by beaver, fox, squirrel and muskrat. Furs such as Persian lamb, 
mink, muskrat, fox, raccoon, Kolinsky, and sheep and lamb make up the major portion 
of the imports. Exports and imports of furs, undressed, dressed and manufactured, 
from and to the United States, Britain and all countries, are given for the years 1961 and 
1962 in Table 7. 


7.—Exports and Imports of Furs, by Kind, 1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 
Kind of Fur 
ayes United All Bete United All 
Britain States Countries Britain States Countries 
Exrorts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— 
Beaver) iietles csc itedaaen apices 1,034,179 | 2,365,912 | 4,074,681 613,117 | 2,701,482 | 3,916,597 
Ermine or weasel......... ee 161,318 29,764 191,213 121, 266 22,596 145, 818 
WISHER’< aA aeieaac clea ae a 32,431 27,749 73,280 8,943 72,691 90,311 
Fox, all types......... ne 50, 456 888, 147 943,975 20,636 | 1,043,354 | 1,072,500. 
Miyake teste tmnt wee 177, 257 192,797 429,288 57,403 527, 623 590, 188 
Marten’ skirt scszciainia rots 111,116 153,501 265, 925 46,052 198,028 |. 249,023 - 
Minks. iy esnch ssicenes ...{ 1,656,172 | 18,178,153 | 15,575,451 |) 2,018,413 | 12,927,634 | 16,825,397 
Muskrat...0:.-.0e0s ae; 900, 320 29,611 | 1,020,614 775,085 51,906 919, 303 
Otter: sc 7-e hoor noe 6,727 23, 278 45,633 6,585 33,915 63, 009 
Habbat: ..: 3. sv awe _ 131, 801 144, 536 — 132,577 134,518 
Raccoon........ 17,997 19,216 40,527 —_— 66,725 69,440 
Squirrel........ 785, 459 748 786,597 644,917 17,262 662, 839 
OURer saan Seca deere soe. 79,437 273,991 356,914 383,966 375,768 806, 967 
Dressed— 
Minko! 3 < jaicts \omarge stench we nae 30,697 71,480 398, 004 52,046 34,832 380,020 
Otheres. mere nthe tore cence 92,326 776,217 | 1,541,276 41,925 | 1,151,449 | 1,923,315 
Manufactured.......-ceccctcccerecees 41,850 271,005 391,235 176,585 353,785 961,347 
Wotals .vcccsnceseetisscees 5,177,742 | 18,433,370 | 26,279,149 || 4,966,940 | 19,711,577 | 28,810,592 
Imports 
$ 3 $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— 
China and Jap mink.............. 112,033 6,969 476, 952 88,271 301 663, 851 
OX rates et hisceeisn cman 284, 186 118,959 861, 866 560, 900 224,449 | 1,061,986 
FOWUSKV zeke cat etic er cunae. 160, 258 23,109 483,215 96,337 5,628 386, 111 
Mink.) Gils. piniatis sais voces soe 404,294 | 4,382,555 | 5,362,532 |} 1,148,576 | 3,207,800 | 6,649,542 
Musiera tis isce: atari tienes iags.o.c cts aurete 5 = 1,249,792 1,249,792 _ 1,417,581 1,417,581 
Bersian lamibi Gone caie roe cane ate 2,841,203 | 2,988,651 | 7,501,525 || 2,060,303 | 2,377,531 | 5,797,940 
AR AISLE: oz csadre ocsae athe vis wiampatan nancies — 28,271 76,073 — 53, 096 106, 564 
TRERCCOOMa isch satiate are nis cieiante + Asiet «ce 1,578 542,978 544, 556 21,735 577, 279 599,014 
Coe ity no ee WARP CCAR NAL Sptcer 124, 082 11,343 145, 822 14,898 2,038 19,551 
(GXB0 2s deere ke eee doch ots 100,395 992,807 | 1,250,468 97,768 686,572 | 1,057,712 
Dressed— 
READ DEG ciescf ce deces sie ss ieascieicie srs 160 31,659 70,083 1,459 37,196 63 , 958 
Batters (furs). sate agri cisisits elawen 71,677 351, 804 846, 196 72,849 225, 786 792, 652 
COPING DN aca iets oogctelarsic «trots isusiaxetgiecs 455,900 | 2,526,810 | 3,254,547 397,690 | 2,505,184 | 3,192,753 
Manufactured). ooo cecace deemsine sees 29,126 591,479 742,939 11, 468 668, 489 861, 053 
WOtalss fee reece 4,584,892 | 13,847,186 | 22,866,566 || 4,572,254 | 11,988,930 | 22,670,268 
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Subsection 2.—The Fur Processing Industry* 


The rather general term ‘fur processing’ includes the fur dressing and dyeing industry 
| and the fur goods industry. The former is concerned with the dressing or dyeing of pelts 
on a custom basis and the latter is a manufacturing industry that makes up fur goods 
I 
| 


| such as coats, scarves and gloves. 


In 1961 the number of skins treated was 6,740,325, of which muskrat comprised 
39 p.c., mink 19 p.c., Persian and other types of lamb 16 p.c., squirrel 5 p.c. and raccoon 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Dressing Industry, 1957-61 


| 
| Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
etablishments..............c0ccessensees No. 16 14 15 17 15 
| Employees on Salaries— 
Wnlo sorts care o 2 eer ae) ee No. 102 75 82 79 78 
| SORRELL RS AM Sa a nA oi 18 15 15 18 17 
Employees on Wages— 
DID: od Gok Ge SACRE AI EE eae No. 782 680 766 760 746 
-S SEE) aaa ean ae a a eS 157 138 130 132 131 
BCS DIC | resis seemed corceteinen hace $ 748, 838 485 , 254 612, 446 644, 420 565,526 
CSUR As eee. deena eee $ 2,636,590 2,439,445 2,799,973 2,997,455 3,177,852 
Cost of materials used (dyes, chemicals, 
SSN) ph ST $ 1,248,961 895, 585 1,253, 798 1,014,656 1,265,565 
| 9.75 ett Mes SO aed i le aC No. | 8,960,044 | 8,305,294 | 7,204,823 | 7/182'086 | 6'740'325 
‘Amount received for treatment of furs..... $ 6,299,336 | 5,508,408 | 6,503,695 6, 804, 986 6, 856, 000 
| 


The implementation of the new “establishment” concept for the 1961 survey brought 
about marked changes in the statistics of the fur goods industry. The figures for 1957-60, 
given in Table 9, have been revised on the new basis. Shipments of ladies’ fur coats, in- 
sluding boleros and jackets, by all industries in 1961 numbered 168,214 and were valued 
ub $41,129,186. 


* Prepared in the Industry Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


i 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Goods Industry, 1957-61 
Nore.—Figures for 1957-60 have been revised on the basis of the revised Standard Industrial Classification. 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


M@ablishments:...!.-).-0s.2. No. 472 430 415 426 444 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
i 


Reve on Salaries— 


| 882 784 754 745 718 
| 193 190 206 197 190 
| 
| 
| ; 2,074 1,859 1,880 1,759 1,751 
| hes 1,128 1,086 1,025 1,014 1,017 


4,131,254 | 4,248,604 | 4,274,471 | 4,244,819 | 4,259,013 
9,575,511 | 9,313,670 | 9,819,172 | 9°229'846 | 9'472'070 
37,216,513 | 36,105,054 | 36,755,775 | 35,709,589 | 36,930,703 
58,065,365 | 57,148,188 | 58,763,722 | 57,542/053 | 59,553,536 


i) 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter deals with manufacturing in Canada in four Parts. Part I contains 
a specially prepared treatment of secondary manufacturing in Canada, followed by an 
outline of the manufacturing situation in 1961. Part IJ provides'general statistical analyses — 
including manufacturing statistics from 1917; detailed treatment of production under 
various groupings and individual industries; and principal factors in manufacturing | 
production such as capital expenditures and size of establishment. Part III deals with 
the provincial and local distribution of manufacturing production and Part IV with the 
functions of the new Department of Industry. } 


Figures for 1961 were available at the time of going to press for most of the tables 
of Part II, although certain analyses, such as principal commodities produced and manu- 
factures classified by origin and type of ownership, were not yet complete and 1960 is 
given as the latest year. Similarly, 1960jis the latest year for certain of the provincial and 
municipal analyses contained in Part III. 


PART I.—REVIEW OF MANUFACTURING 


In each edition of the Year Book, this Part contains a general review of the current 
manufacturing situation, supplemented by additional information, sometimes historical» 
in nature and sometimes dealing in detail with the development of an individual industry. 
The 1962 edition included, at pp. 600-608, a review of manufacturing production during — 
the period 1945-59 and also, at pp. 609-615, a treatise on the petrochemical industry of 
Canada. The special articles appearing in previous editions are listed in Chapter XXVI, 
Part II, Special Articles Published in Former Editions of the Year Book, under the heading - 
of ‘““Manufactures’’. 


The following article deals with a subject of much current interest—the growth and 
importance of the secondary sector of the manufacturing industries of Canada. 
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SECONDARY MANUFACTURING IN CANADA* 


The economic growth of any nation is characterized by profound changes in the dis- 
| tribution of available resources among the various sectors making up total economic 
| activity. This has been true of the Canadian economy. In the early stages of develop- 


Ment, manpower and capital in Canada were concentrated primarily in agriculture, fishing 


| 


_and forestry. With the growing world need for various metals and minerals found in 
Canada, an increasing proportion of the available manpower and capital resources was 
shifted to mining. Lacking a sufficient domestic market for the finished goods using these 
raw materials, manufacturing operations in Canada consisted mainly of primary processing 
operations producing for export markets. Gradually, however, a growing population with 
| greater purchasing power, concentrated in urban areas, created conditions favourable to 
_ the development of secondary manufacturing in Canada. - 


1.—Summary Statistics of Secondary Manufacturing in Canada, 1925-60 


\ 

| Cost of Cost at 
Estab- Total Value of Value of 

Year lish- Employees Salaries eeeond Mes Net Gross 
ments and Wages Paces Weal Production Production 
No. No. $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 

Ay. 1925-29... 8,935 383, 339 451, 882 23, 887 833,730 885, 236 1,741,554 

iAv. 1935-38... 10, 368 404, 102 428, 004 36,096 739, 269 778, 366 1,553,730 
14,762 732,517 1,212, 496 81,680 1,934, 869 2,164,398 4,180,945 
15,579 780,728 1, 446, 590 99, 436 2,513, 895 2,651,378 5, 264,709 
15,757' | 795,912 1,669,510 117,516 2,946, 257 3,082,621 6, 146, 393 
17,729 811, 478 1,789,977 117, 852 3,164, 483 3, 347, 383 6, 629, 726 
17, 848 819, 328 1,930,529 132, 440 3, 558, 260 3, 697, 804 7,388, 500 
18, 442 877,344 2,287,992 151, 440 4,390,476 4,279,712 8,824,034 
19,077 902, 212 2, 562, 633 153, 535 4, 545,027 4,711, 198 9,409, 762 
19, 439 936, 519 2,816, 668 163, 309 4,750,271 5,116, 360 10,029,941 
19,818 876, 653 2,706, 403 162,040 4,504, 230 4,763,011 9,426, 415 
20, 297 896,976 2, 872,278 179, 897 5, 208, 367 5,261, 823 10, 631, 548 
20,376 942,275 3,200,031 205, 573 6,089, 972 5, 886, 553 12,003, 584 
21,187 948, 153 3,374, 864 215,135 6, 070, 362 6,085, 261 12, 322,939 
20, 407 890, 646 3,318, 651 209, 639 5, 821, 248 5,999, 805 12,054, 806 
20,224 898, 702 3,518, 885 225, 384 6, 282, 012 6,529,741 12, 885, 450 
20,816 961,030 3, 608,955 243,999 6,301, 128 6, 668, 880 13, 183, 904 


Secondary manufacturing} consists mainly of those industrial activities which trans- 
‘orm the products of the primary processing industries into intermediate and final con- 
sumer products. Secondary manufacturing in Canada, so defined, has expanded rapidly 
since the mid-1920’s. Comparing averages for the periods 1925-29 and 1956-60, the value 
of goods produced increased more than seven times, employment more than two and a 
aalf times, wages and salaries“eight times, imports and exports each about six times, and 
jhe domestic market about seven times. In addition, the industrial composition of second- 
hry manufacturing has changed significantly. Industries producing consumer semi- 
lurable goods, such as rubber and leather products, have generally become less important 
Q secondary manufacturing. On the other hand, industries producing capital goods, 
onstruction goods and supporting intermediate goods have become substantially more 


* Prepared by W. L. Posthumus, Economics Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 


| _{ Secondary manufacturing, as here used, includes the rubber products industry; the leather products industry, 

xcluding the tanning industry; the textiles industry; the knitting and hosiery industry; the clothing industry; the 
ood products industry, excluding saw and planing mills; the paper products industry, excluding the pulp and paper 
dustry; the printing, publishing and allied industries; the iron and steel products industry; the transportation 
‘quipment industry; the non-ferrous metal products industry, excluding smelting and refining; the electrical apparatus 
nd supplies industry; the non-metallic mineral products industry, excluding the cement, lime and salt industries; the 
/hemicals and allied products industry, excluding the fertilizer and vegetable oils industries; and the miscellaneous 
\roducts industry, 
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important. Associated with this structural change is the greater sophistication of Canadian 
secondary manufacturing, turning out many highly complex and advanced products such 
as electronic computers, thermal turbines and generators, diesel engines and reaper- 
thresher combines. The structural changes in secondary manufacturing reflect the chang-_ 
ing pattern of demand in the Canadian economy. A larger proportion of consumer expend- 
itures is directed toward durable goods such as automobiles and appliances and a lesser 
proportion toward semi-durables, while capital expenditures for buildings and equipment 
have accounted for an increasing percentage of nationalincome. Moreover, the remarkable 
technological developments in such areas as electronics and organic chemistry have also 
substantially influenced the growth of Canadian secondary manufacturing. 


In relation to total Canadian economic activity, secondary manufacturing in Canada 
has grown in importance. From 1956 to 1960 this sector employed an average of 16 p.c. 
of the employed civilian labour force and produced almost 19 p.c. of the value of gross — 
national production, compared with 10 p.c. and 15 p.c., respectively, for the period 1925-29. | 
In terms of production and employment, secondary manufacturing in Canada has grown > 
even more rapidly than that in the United States. However, despite its less rapid rate of | 
growth, secondary manufacturing in the United States continues to be more significant | 
to the national economy than its Canadian counterpart, accounting in 1960 for 21 p.c. of | 
the labour force and 26 p.c. of gross national production. This difference signifies not so | 
much that secondary manufacturing in Canada is less mature, as the presence of a number | 
of adverse factors inherent to the Canadian economy. Perhaps the most outstanding of 
these is the relatively small size of the domestic market. This has limited the extent to | 
which Canadian manufacturers could reduce costs by employing mass production tech- | 
niques. Ina small market, too, the production of a wide range of items is not warranted | 
and, as a result, a substantial share of the domestic market accrues to foreign producers. | 
In addition, production costs in Canadian secondary manufacturing have, in many lines, 
tended to be higher than those of foreign competitors, so that exports account for only a 
small portion of its total output. Thus, secondary manufacturing in Canada is oriented | 
mainly toward the domestic market. Despite these disadvantages, it is apparent from 
the development of Canadian secondary manufacturing during the past three or four. 
decades that Canada’s stature as an industrial nation has been considerably enhanced. | 


Production.—From 1925 to 1929 secondary manufacturing in Canada, comprising an | 
average of 8,935 establishments and employing 383,000 people, produced goods valued at 
$1,490,000,000. After a sharp decline in the early 1930’s, a strong upward trend developed 
with the industry averaging, over the 1956-60 period, 20,602 establishments and 928,000 
employees, and turning out goods valued at $13,200,000,000. The value of net production, 
i.e., the value of all goods produced minus the cost of raw materials and fuel and electricity, | 
averaged $885,000,000 over the years 1925-29 and increased to $6,230,000,000 in 1956-60. 
This was a more rapid rate of growth than that shown for the economy as a whole as’ 
measured by gross national production. In relation to the gross national product, second-_ 
ary manufacturing increased its relative position, although there has been a decline since. 
1950. The value of net production of secondary manufacturing accounted for an average | 
of 18.9 p.c. of the gross national product during 1956-60 compared with 15.5 p.c. for 1925-, 
29; the proportion in 1950 was 20.5 p.c. The relative decline since 1950 is not surprising: 
because, as a nation develops economically, a stage is reached where a growing proportion | 
of national expenditures is allocated to services rather than to goods. It would seem that 
the Canadian economy attained that particular phase of economic development during the: 
early 1950’s. 


| 
The growth of secondary manufacturing has been marked by significant changes in 
the importance of individual industries. The impact of the growth of the Canadian market, | 


technological advancement, shifts in the allocation of consumer expenditures, the rapid. 
expansion of capital expenditures and import competition has affected some industries _ 
more than others. The value of gross production of the textile, the knitting and hosiery 


and the clothing industries, as a proportion of total secondary manufacturing, dropped from, 
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an average of 22.3 p.c. during the years 1925-29 to 13.6 p.c. in 1959. The percentage 

accounted for by the leather products and the rubber products industries declined from 

8.9 p.c. to 4.3 p.c. over the same period. On the other hand, the greatest relative growth 
' was realized by the chemical, the electrical apparatus and the transportation equipment 
| industries, whose combined share rose from a little more than 25 p.c. during the 1925-29 
| period to about 33 p.c. in 1959. The share represented by the non-ferrous metal products 
_ industry and the non-metallic mineral products industry rose from 5.5 p.c. to 7.7 p.c., 

and that by the iron and steel industry from 19.2 p.c. to 23.9 p.c. The secondary manu- 
| facturing activities related to wood and paper, including printing and publishing, retained 
| their relative position, accounting for one seventh or about 14 p.c. of total secondary 
| manufacturing in both 1925-29 and 1959. In general, the industries producing consumer 
semi-durables have declined in relative terms while those turning out consumer durables, 
capital equipment and construction goods have increased their contribution to over-all 
output. 


Foreign Trade.—Imports and exports of commodities produced by secondary manu- 

_ facturing have risen more than sevenfold during the past thirty-five years, the former 
from $632,000,000 to $4,690,000,000 and the latter from $154,000,000 to $1,100,000,000. 
| Imports of secondary manufactures have consistently exceeded exports, so that Canada’s 
| foreign trade in these commodities has resulted in a deficit. This imbalance has increased 
from an average of $478,000,000 during the 1926-29 period to $3,560,000,000 in 1962. 


2.—Foreign Trade in Goods Produced by Secondary Manufacturing, 1926-62 


Year Imports Exports Berea ae 

| 

| 

| $’000 $7000 $000 

! ee Ona SRS AS ict tien ALON wheelies Aeee ee 632,961 154, 134 — 478,827 

| 1 LOR Rad tie ii Miedo Mette tea Ot Rade oi 2D 332,631 129, 399 =) 2035232 
1,136,329 481,651 — 654,678 
1,578,716 548,919 — 1,029,797 
1,455, 158 540, 835 — 914,323 
1,634, 722 484,739 — 1,149,983 
1,790,539 434,961 — 1,355,578 
2,438,761 620, 062 — 1,818,699 
2,618, 064 719,776 — 1,898, 288 
2,999, 587 649,277 — 2,350,310 
2,741,362 569, 680 — 2,171,682 
3, 206, 925 640, 674 — 2,566,251 
3,968, 908 668, 246 — 3,300, 662 
3, 880, 490 753, 962 — 3,126,528 
3,611,345 762, 556 — 2,848,789 
3,909, 621 790,274 — 3,119,347 
3,958, 568 862,746 — 3,095, 822 
4,250,516 949,177 — 3,301,339 
4,689,994 1,124, 439 — 3,565,555 


_ Imports of secondary manufactured goods have accounted for a growing proportion 
of total Canadian imports. Over the 1926-29 period this proportion averaged 54.8 pic:, 
but dropped to an average of 51.7 p.c. during 1935-38 as a result of the additional pro- 
‘tection granted domestic secondary manufacturing during the depression years. However, 
it rose thereafter, reaching 61.7 p.c. in 1946 and 74.9 p.c. in 1962. Thus imports of goods 
produced by secondary manufacturing currently represent three quarters of all of Canada’s 
imports. 


In value terms, iron and steel products are the largest group of secondary manufactured 
imports, comprising 32.8 p.c. of the 1962 total. Imports of transportation equipment 
accounted for 17.3 p.c., rubber, leather and miscellaneous products for 16.7 p.c., textiles 
and clothing for 8.2 p.c., electrical apparatus 7.9 p.c., non-ferrous metal and non-metallic 
Mineral products 5.6 p.c., and wood and paper products 4.3 p.c. Import groups that 
| 
| 


| 
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have increased in relative as well as absolute terms since 1926 include transportation 

equipment, which rose from an average of 12.6 p.c. for 1926-29 to 17.3 p.c. in 1962, electrical 

apparatus from 4.2 p.c. to 7.9 p.c. and rubber, leather and other miscellaneous commodities — 
from 11.3 p.c. to 16.5 p.c. Imports of textiles and clothing have shown the greatest stability — 
of any group over the 1926-62 period, and have become much less significant in relative — 
terms, their proportion of the total declining from an average of 22.9 p.c. in the 1926-29 — 
period to only 8.2 p.c. in 1962. | 


Exports of commodities produced by secondary manufacturing have become more ; 
important than in 1926, rising from an average of $154,000,000 or 12.5 p.c. of all exports | 
in 1926-29 to $1,120,000,000 or 18.2 p.c. of the total in 1962. This growth has been 
accompanied by substantial changes in composition. In 1926-29, exports of transpor- 
tation equipment accounted for 25.2 p.c. of the total compared with 9.8 p.c. in 1960, while | 
the share of rubber, leather and miscellaneous commodities has fallen from 30.3 p.c. to | 
7.3 p.c. Groups gaining in relative importance over the period include iron and steel — 
products which rose from 22.6 p.c. of the 1926-29 total to 48.3 p.c. of the 1962 total, — 
chemicals and allied products from 8.4 p.c. to 20.9 p.c., electrical apparatus from 2.4 p.c. | 
to 5.6 p.c., and non-ferrous metal and non-metallic mineral products from 4.1 p.c. to 6.4 
p.c. 

Despite the rapid growth and development of domestic secondary manufacturing, | 
Canadian imports have continued to be mainly products of secondary manufacturers and | 
exports mainly raw materials and commodities produced by primary processing industries. | 
Nevertheless, it is significant that since 1926, and especially during the past three years, 
secondary manufacturing in Canada has contributed an increasing proportion to Canadian | 
exports. 


The Domestic Market.—The domestic market for goods produced by secondary | 
manufacturing has expanded rapidly and Canadian secondary manufacturing has become 
more dependent for its growth on this market. The growth of the domestic market has 
been the result of an expanding population with larger incomes and a propensity for 
spending an increasing proportion of its income on durables. In addition, the growth in 
the proportion of the national income expended on capital investment has meant increased 
demands for construction goods and capital equipment. Consequently, the domesti¢e 
market for consumer durables, construction goods, and capital equipment has risen more 
rapidly than has the demand for consumer semi-durables. 


The domestic market for secondary manufactures increased from an average of 
$2,300,000,000 in the 1925-29 period to $16,000,000,000 in 1960. Of this growing market, 
Canadian secondary manufacturing held a larger share in the postwar years than in 1926- | 
29, despite the great expansion in imports. On the other hand, while exports of secondary | 
manufactures have become a more significant part of total Canadian exports, their share 
of total output has actually declined. Over the years 1926-29, an average of 27.7 p.c. | 
of the domestic market for secondary manufactures was supplied by foreign producers. | 
This proportion dropped to an average of 19.0 p.c. during the period 1935-38, because of - 
the low level of investment and the higher level of tariff protection that resulted from the | 
Imperial Economic Conference of 1932. By 1947 the proportion of the Canadian market 
accruing to foreign producers had again risen to 25.1 p.c., and this level was generally | 
maintained during the postwar period, with the exception of 1948 and 1949 when foreign | 
exchange controls restrained imports. The domestic market took 93.9 p.c. of the output | 
of Canadian secondary manufacturing in 1960 compared with an average of 91.5 p.c. in 
the 1926-29 period. Exports by secondary manufacturing declined over this period from — 
an average of 8.5 p.c. of total output to 6.1 p.c. In summary, secondary manufacturing © 
has become more and more oriented toward the domestic market. 


The share of the domestic market for secondary manufactures obtained by foreign - 
producers rose most significantly for rubber and leather products and for clothing and 
textiles. On the other hand, the wood products industry, the paper products industry 
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and the non-metallic mineral products industry—resource-based secondary industries— 

| were successful in reducing import competition. In respect to foreign markets, each second- 
ary manufacturing industry, except the chemicals and allied products industry and the 

_ iron and steel products industry, has exported a declining proportion of its total output 

_ and has consequently become more dependent on domestic sales. This trend was most 
marked for the transportation industry, which exported an average of 13.6 p.c. of its value 
of production in the 1926-29 period and only 3.7 p.c. of its 1959 output, the knitting 
| industry where exports fell from 5.6 p.c. to 0.1 p.c., and the rubber products industry which 
exported 31.4 p.c. in 1926-29 and 3.3 p.c. in 1959. 


In the more recent years the incidence of imports on the domestic market has been 
greatest for iron and steel products, with Canadian manufacturers supplying 60 p.c. to 
| 65 p.c. and foreign producers the remainder. For chemicals and allied products, trans- 
portation equipment, electrical apparatus and supplies, non-metallic mineral products, 
| textiles and non-ferrous metal products, Canadian manufacturers have been supplying 
| about 75 p.c. to 80 p.c. of the domestic market, and for the remaining secondary manu- 
| factured commodities 90 p.c. or more. With regard to producing for export markets, the 
| chemicals and allied products industry ranks first among the other secondary industries, 
shipping 13 p.c. of its output abroad; the iron and steel products industry ranks second 
with 10 p.c. of output going to export markets. The other secondary - manufacturing 
Industries produce almost their entire output for the domestic market. Thus, neither 
‘the net replacement of imports, encouraging though this has been, nor production for 
foreign markets has contributed significantly to the development and growth of secondary 
(manufacturing in Canada which, since 1925, has been attributable almost entirely to the 
|expansion of the domestic market. 


| Employment and Earnings.—Employment in secondary manufacturing has ex- 
(panded more than two and a half times from an annual average of 383,000,000 for 1925-29 
‘to 928,000,000 in 1956-60. Such manufacturing has comprised a growing segment of the 
‘Canadian labour market, and today accounts for about one sixth of the total employed 
civilian labour force, compared with one tenth in 1925-29. During the early 1950’s, 
employment in secondary manufacturing reached a peak of 18 p.c. of total employment, 
and has since declined somewhat in relative terms. As stated previously, the rise and fall 
in the relative importance of secondary manufacturing in the Canadian economy are 
phenomena associated with the process of economic growth and in part indicate that 
‘Canadian economic development has reached the stage where an increasing proportion 
of available resources is directed to the service-producing sector rather than to the goods- 
producing sector. 


_ In terms of employment, the significance of the individual secondary industries has 
changed substantially. The durable goods producing industries, particularly the electrical 
apparatus and supplies, the iron and steel products, and the non-metallic mineral products 
ndustries, have become much more important as sources of employment, while the indus- 
wies manufacturing semi-durables, notably the rubber, leather and textile products in- 


dustries, have receded in importance. At present, the iron and steel products industry is 
the largest employer in secondary manufacturing, accounting for more than 20 p.c. of the 
sotal for this sector, and is followed by the transportation equipment industry which 
provides around 14 p.c. of the job total. Industries with 10 p.c. to 15 p.c. of total employ- 
nent in secondary manufacturing are, in order of relative importance, the clothing industry, 
jhe electrical apparatus and supplies industry, the publishing and printing industry, the 
‘extiles industry and the chemical and allied products industry. Employment in each of 
he remaining industries ranges from 2 p.c. to 5 p.c. of the total. 

Wages and salaries paid out by secondary manufacturing have increased about eight- 
old during the past thirty-five years, from an average of $452,000,000 during 1925-29 
© $3,600,000,000 in 1960. Average annual earnings per employee more than tripled during 
hat period, rising from $1,179 to $23,916, and have been consistently greater than average 
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earnings in all manufacturing, although the difference has been small. At present, average 
earnings range from about $2,500 in the knitting and hosiery industry to $4,700 in the 
transportation equipment industry, which is a wider range than in 1925. Throughout 
the period under study, the growth industries have had average earnings exceeding those 
for secondary manufacturing as a whole, while those in the declining industries have 
tended to be below the industry average. | 


The salaries and wages paid out by secondary manufacturing amounted to an average | 

51 p.c. of the value of net production from 1925 to 1929 but by 1946, with most of the. 
increase having occurred during the prewar years, the proportion had risen to 56 p.c. 
During the postwar years it dropped initially to 52.2 p.c. in 1950 and has subsequently 
fluctuated between 54 p.c. and 55 p.c. By comparison, United States salaries and wages | 
in secondary manufacturing increased from 51.7 p.c. of net production in 1925 to 58.2 
p.c. in 1960. The secondary industries in Canada with the highest relative labour cost | 
in 1960 were the leather products industry, 64.0 p.c., the wood products industry, 62.8 | 
p.c., and the clothing industry, 62.0 p.c. The Canadian industries in secondary manu- 
facturing with the lowest labour costs in relation to the net value of production were the 
chemicals and allied products industry, 35.5 p.c., and the rubber products industry, 46.2 
p.c. The most rapid advances in wages and salaries relative to net production have 
occurred in the rubber products industry, from an average of 37.4 p.c. in 1925-29 to 46.2 
p.c. in 1959, and in the electrical apparatus industry, from 44.5 p.c. to 56.0 p.c. Only the’ 
transportation equipment industry has shown a reduction in its labour cost relative to | 
net production, from 65.4 p.c. to 58.2 p.c., although a substantial increase has occurred — 
since 1950 at which time the percentage was 52.4. Thus, over the past thirty-five years | 
or so, labour’s share of net production in secondary manufacturing has grown both in the 
i 


sector as a whole and in most individual industries. 


The volume of net production per man-year in Canadian secondary manufacturing | 
was almost 50 p.c. higher in the period 1956-59 than in 1925-38. Technological progress, | 
requiring more complex machinery and equipment and people with greater technical 
skills, was the most influential factor contributing to the greater annual real output per | 
Boyes. Production per man-hour in volume terms, making allowance for an approx- 
imate 15-p.c. reduction in annual man-hours, was Apes 63 p.c. greater in 1956-59 than. 
in 1935-38. Performances by individual secondary industries in this regard varied widely. | 
The paper products, the non-metallic mineral products and the chemical industries showed | 
the greatest gains in net production per man-year, with increases of 99.4 p.c., 99.2 p.c. and. 
96.5 p.c., respectively. The smallest gains were 9.7 p.c. for the clothing industry and 11.2 
p.c. for the wood products industry. Between these two extremes were the rubber prod-| 
ucts industry with an increase of 52.1 p.c. in the volume of net production per man-year, | 
the leather products industry 28.5 p.c., the textiles industry 56.7 p.c., the knitting and > 
hosiery industry 86.7 p.c., the printing anid publishing industry 28.0 p.c., the iron and steel 
products industry 41.2 p.c., the transportation equipment industry 32, 5 p.c., the non- } 
ferrous metal products fadasice 47.0 p.c., and the electrical apparatus industry 6l. 6 p.c. | 

In summary, Canadian secondary aR IOsIaAg has provided employment for an i 
increasing number of people, and these workers have produced more and have earned — i 
more than ever before in history. Thus, secondary manufacturing has been able to make | 
a greater contribution to Canada’s economic growth and the rising living standards of 
its people, 


Capital Expenditures.—The growth of secondary manufacturing in Canada could 
not have been realized without a simultaneous expansion of production capacity, by both | 
the addition of new facilities and the modernizing of old ones. Over the 1948-62 period, | 
capital expenditures in secondary manufacturing totalled $6,760,000,000 and rose from | 
an annual average of $318,000,000 in 1948-52 to $534,000,000 in 1958-62. 
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3.—Capital Expenditures in Secondary Manufacturing, 1948-62 


Year Amount Year Amount 

$000 $000 
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cy ea MODES ease soci: Ua pike ether ee eee 657, 488 
376. 584 [QDS Ree ae tee eee te ecatntre eee tN 471,518 
LODO LE. ey. Shee Sabet at ere ea te St Aned |, Senses" 540, 307 

494, 852 

Piste. china! bwatiiesrhy fae) Li 502, 435 AN LOR OOMNR  SE Ree ee ran cas Om See ae 574, 020 
SHE, Gy ee She ME Oe On ee ee ae 370, 639 C1) EEE S SRS Sind coer eG Accra Meee 518,394 
“LEE 5 ogee hae eee ae a i a 381,217 L9G 2: recs ten ear rites eater eine te 567,140 


| The importance of the individual secondary industries as areas for investment has 
| changed substantially during this fifteen-year period. Investment in the iron and steel 
_ products industry rose from an average of $77,000,000, or 24.3 p.c. of the 1948-52 total, 
| to $159,000,000, or 29.7 p.c. of the 1958-62 aggregate. The chemicals and allied products 
‘industry, which accounted for an average of 17.3 p.c. in 1958-62, also attracted a growing 
proportion of the total investment in secondary manufacturing. Capital expenditures 
\in the textile and clothing industries declined absolutely as well as relatively from an 
| average of $46,000,000 or 14.4 p.c. in 1948-52 to $39,000,000 or 7.4 p.c. in 1958-62. The 
electrical apparatus industry and the transportation equipment industry also declined as 
(areas for investment over this period. Capital expenditures in the rubber and leather 
| products industries, the wood and paper products industries, the non-ferrous metal pro- 
| ducts and the non-metallic mineral products industries remained unchanged in relation 
| to total investment in secondary manufacturing. The available data also indicate that a 
‘declining proportion of total Canadian capital expenditures is being devoted to secondary 
|manufacturing. This trend appears to have developed after 1952, when 9.0 p.c. of that 
'year’s total investment was allocated to secondary manufacturing compared with 6.5 
'p.c. in 1962. This decline reflects the growing emphasis being placed on service facilities. 


| 

During the past thirty-five years the Canadian economy has become more industrial- 
ized. This is evident in the relative as well as the absolute growth of Canadian secondary 
‘Manufacturing. The most important factor contributing to the development of Canadian 
secondary manufacturing since 1925 has been the rapidly expanding domestic market. 
| Import replacement and production for export accounted for only a small portion of the 
Progress achieved in this sector. For the future, Canadian secondary manufacturing can 
be expected to continue to expand at a rate at least in line with the growth of the domestic 
market. An even more rapid growth rate can be anticipated in the event of a substantial 
‘net replacement of imports and a higher level of production for export. 


‘The Manufacturing Situation in 1961 


The recovery in manufacturing production that took place during 1959 and was 
maintained more or less in 1960 was followed by a year of increased activity. In 1961, the 
value of factory shipments amounted to $24,243 ,294,949 and the value added by manu- 
facture to $10,682,137,680, both the highest on record. Salaries and wages paid, at 
'$5,231,446,969, were slighty higher than in 1960 and were also the highest on record. The 
‘index of the physical volume of production stood at 153.0, 2.5 p.c. higher than in 1960 and 
2.1 p.c. above the previous high attained in 1959. Despite the increase in volume of produc- 
tion, the number of employees, at 1,265,302, was a little lower than in 1960, following the 
trend in recent years for the same volume of goods to be produced with fewer employees. 
Tn the 1949-61 period, the volume of manufactures produced increased by 53 p.c. and the 
number of persons employed by only 8 p.c. The higher salaries and wages paid in 1961 
reflected the continuing advance in earnings, a trend common to all sectors of the economy. 
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It should be noted also that the addition of about 368,000 persons to the population in 1961 
supplemented labour income and had a stimulating influence on the output of the consumer 
goods industries. 

Of tremendous importance in sustaining the level of production in 1961 was the 
continued high spending on capital goods. Although the total investment in capital 
goods, amounting to $8,172,000,000, was $90,000,000 lower than the total for 1960, the 
$5,518,000,000 spent for construction was $65,000,000 higher. ‘Thus the decrease in the 
total was more than accounted for by the decrease in the portion spent for machinery and 
equipment which, at $2,654,000,000, was down by $155,000,000 compared with 1960. The 
high level of construction activity and an increase in exports of timber and lumber was | 
reflected in increases of 4.4 p.c. in the volume of output of the non-metallic mineral products _ 
group and of 2.6 p.c. in the volume of output of the wood industries group. 

Export demand for Canadian manufactured products was also a strong factor in stimu- 
lating production in 1961. Exports of fabricated materials advanced from $2,874,300,000 | 
in 1960 to $2,916,400,000, an increase of 1.5 p.c., and substantial improvements were shown 
in the amounts of timber and lumber, wood pulp, newsprint, whisky, nickel, fertilizers, | 
aircraft, lead and lead products, non-farm machinery and synthetic plastics going abroad. 
At the same time declines occurred in such major export items as shingles, veneer and | 
plywood, wheat flour, farm implements and machinery, aluminum and its products, copper | 
and its products, zinc, automobiles and parts, artificial abrasives, synthetic rubber and | 
plastics and uranium ores and concentrates. 

As already mentioned, the index of the physical volume of production for manufac- | 
turing as a whole reached an all-time high of 153.0 in 1961. During 1960 and 1961 the | 
volume of non-durable or consumer goods produced increased 3.4 p.c. and the volume of - 
durable goods advanced 1.4 p.c. Since the end of World War II, production of the non- | 
durable goods industries experienced an almost uninterrupted expansion but recorded © 
an increase in volume of only 54 p.c. between 1946 and 1956, while durable goods increased . 
92 p.c. in the same period. The gap between the two sectors was narrowed in the years | 
1957-61, so that for the whole period 1946-61 durable goods expanded 86 p.c. and non- | 
durable. goods 75 p.c. 

All industries producing non-durable goods, with the exception of the clothing and 
knitting mills group, reported increased volume in 1961. The miscellaneous industries _ 
group increased by 11.2 p.c., followed by leather products with an increase of 10.7 p.¢., | 
textiles 9.9 p.c., tobacco and tobacco products 6.4 p.c., paper products 3.4 p.c., products of } 
petroleum and ‘coal 3.3 p.c., foods 2.8 p.c., beverages 2. 1 p.c., rubber and rubber products | 
1.7 p.c., printing, publishing and allied industries 1.1 p.c. and chemicals and allied products | 
1.1 p.c. Volume output of clothing factories and knitting mills declined 0.7 p.c. The 
significant feature was the upsurge in the output of leather products and textiles. These | 
two groups, which had been operating for some years at comparatively low levels, materially | 
bettered their positions during 1961. The clothing and knitting industries, however, still had | 
the smallest increase in volume since 1949 in both the non-durable and durable goods sectors. 

In the durable goods sector the trend in 1961 was mixed; four groups increased and two 
declined. The non-metallic mineral products group reported the highest increase of 
4.4 p.c., followed by wood products with 2.6 p.c., iron and steel products 1.5 p.c. and, 
electrical apparatus and supplies 1.3 p.c. The output of non-ferrous metal products: 
dropped 0.5 p.c. and transportation equipment 0.2 p.c. 

The level of manufacturing activity in 1961, as measured by the number of persons 
employed, was lower in all provinces except Newfound! and and New Brunswick; these 
provinces recorded increases of 6.1 p.c. and 1.2 p.c., respectively. The greatest loss in. 
employment was suffered by Nova Scotia with a drop of 4.8 p.c. This was followed by 
Saskatchewan with a decrease of 3.9 p.c., British Columbia 2.3 p.c., Alberta and Quebee. 
1.8 p.c., Manitoba 1.6 p.c., Ontario 1.2 p.c. and Prince Edward Island 0.3 p.c. Perhaps 
the most outstanding feature was the reversal in the trend of manufacturing employment 
in Saskatchewan which, after three successive years of increases, reported the second) 
largest decline. 
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PART II.—STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING 


Section 1.—Growth of Manufacturing 


It is impossible to give absolutely comparable statistics of manufacturing over a 
long period of years. From 1870 to 1915 statistics were collected only in connection 
| with decennial or quinquennial censuses and there was inevitably some variation in the 
information collected. The annual Census of Manufactures was instituted in 1917 and, 
| though numerous changes have since been made in the information collected and in the 
| treatment of the data, an effort has been made to earry all major revisions back to 1917, 
"so that the figures for the period since then are on a reasonably comparable basis. 


The Bureau of Statistics in 1952 changed its policy with regard to the collection 
_ of statistics on the production of manufactured goods. Firms in several industries where 
"year-end inventory changes were known to be insignificant were requested to report 
, value of shipments f.o.b. plant instead of gross value of products. The changeover was 
_ made in order to ease the burden of reporting for the majority of manufacturing establish- 
‘ments. The value of shipments concept for small and medium sized establishments is 


| 
| 


} 


| more rea, 


ip. 651. 


1961 


listic and more readily obtainable from their accounting records. From 1957 on, 
the figures are based on the revised Standard Industrial Classification, as explained on 
Because of a change in the definition of the reporting unit (establishment) in the 
Census of Manufactures, the statistics for 1961 are not directly comparable with 


‘those of previous years. On the revised basis, the total value of shipments in 1960 was 
,279,804,128, lower by $467,652,955 than the 1960 figure compiled on the old basis. 


| $23 


i 


i.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-61 


| Nors.—Figures for alternate 
facturing from 1870 have been p 
series given below; statistics for 
| metal smelting industries were 


Revisions back to 1957 will be published in the 1961 reports of the Industry Division of 
'DBS and will appear in the next issue of the Year Book. 


years from 1918 to 1940 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 616. Statisties of manu- 


ublished but between that year and 1917 figures are not on a basis comparable to the 
significant years appear in the 1943-44 Year Book, p. 363. Figures of the non-ferrous 
first included with manufactures in 1925. 


i 
Estab- Salaries Cost at Plant Value Gross 
Year lish- | Employees and of Materials Added by Value of 
ments Wages Used Manufacture! Products? 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

j 

if 

21,845 606, 523 497,801,844 1,539,678, 811 1, 281, 131,980 2,820, 810,791 
22,083 594, 066 601,715, 668 1,779, 056,765 1,442, 400, 638 3,221, 457, 403 
20, 848 438,555 497,399,761 1,365, 292, 885 1,123, 694, 263 2,488, 987,148 
21,080 506, 203 549, 529, 631 1,456, 595, 367 1, 206, 332, 107 2,662,927, 474 
20,981 522,924 569, 944, 442 1,571,788, 252 1, 167,936,726 2,816, 864, 958 
21,501 595, 052 662,705, 332 1,741, 128,711 1,427,649, 292 3,257,214, 876 
22,216 666, 531 777,291,217 2,029,670, 813 1,755, 386,937 3, 883, 446, 116 
23, 083 528, 640 587,566,990 1,221,911, 982 1,252,017, 248 2,555, 126, 448 
23,780 468, 658 436, 247, 824 967,788, 928 919, 671,181 1,954, 075,785 
24,034 556, 664 559, 467,777 1, 419, 146, 217 1,153, 485, 104 2,653,911, 209 
24, 834 660, 451 721,727,037 2,006, 926,787 1,508, 924, 867 3,625, 459, 500 
24, 805 658, 114 737, 811, 153 1, 836, 159,375 1,531,051, 901 3, 474, 783, 528 
26,293 961,178 1, 264, 862, 643 3, 296,547,019 2,605,119, 788 6,076,308, 124 
27, 862 1, 152,091 1,682, 804, 842 4,037, 102,725 3,309,973, 758 7,553, 794,972 
27, 652 1, 241, 068 1,987, 292,384 4,690, 493, 083 3,816, 413,541 8,732, 860,999 

28, 483 1, 222, 882 2,029, 621,370 4, 832,333, 356 4,015,776, 010 9,073, 692,519 

f 29, 050 1,119,372 1, 845,773, 449 4, 473, 668, 847 3,564,315, 899 8, 250, 368, 866 

| 31, 249 1,058, 156 1,740, 687, 254 4,358, 234, 766 3, 467,004, 980 8,035,692, 471 

{ 32,734 1,131,750 2,085, 925,966 5, 534, 280,019 4,292,055, 802 10,081, 026,580 

\ 33, 420 1,155,721 2,409, 368, 190 6, 632, 881, 628 4,938, 786,981 11,875,169, 685 

: For footnotes, see end of table, p. 646. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-61—concluded 


Estab- Salaries Cost at Plant Value Gross 
Year lish- | Employees and of Materials Added by Value of 
ments Wages Used Manufacture! Products? 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

1,171, 207 2,591, 890, 657 6, 843, 231, 064 5,330, 566, 434 12, 479, 593,300 
1,183,297 2,771, 267, 435 7,538,534, 532 5, 942,058, 229 13, 817,526,381 
1,258,375 | 3,276,280,917 | 9,074,526,353 | 6,940,946,783 | 16,392, 187, 132 
1, 288, 382 3, 637, 620, 160 9,146,172, 494 7,443, 533,199 16, 982, 687, 035 
1,327,451 3,957,018, 348 9,380, 558, 682 7,993,069, 351 17,785, 416, 854 : 
1, 267, 966 3, 896, 687, 691 9,241, 857, 554 7,902, 124, 1387 17,554, 527, 504 
1,298, 461 4,142, 409,534 | 10,338, 202, 165 8,753, 450, 496 19,513, 933, 811 
1,353,020 4,570, 692,190 | 11,721,536, 889 9,605, 424, 579 21,636,748, 986 


Basep oN Revisep Sta 


NDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATIONS 


22,090,916, 094 


36,578 | 1,355,313 | 4,809,218, 401 | 11,846,064,933 | 9,702,351, 523 

35,501 | 1,286,758 | 4,796, 102,682 | 11,770,562,428 | 9,857,742,613 | 22,064, 460, 808 | 
35,075 | 1,300,765 | 5,062,744,615 | 12,496, 864,441 | 10,306,282,267 | 23,204,208, 671 
36,682 | 1,294,629 | 5,207, 167,393 | 12,705,070,820 | 10,533,208,994 | 23,747,457, 083 
32,415 | 1,265,032 | 5,231,446,969 | 13,127,707,976 | 10,682,137,680 | 24,243,294, 949 | 


| 
| 
} 
1 For 1924-51, inclusive, the value added by manufacture is computed by subtracting cost of fuel, electricity | 
and materials from gross value of products; for 1952 and 1953 the deduction is made from value of factory ship- | 
ments and for 1954 and subsequent. years from the calculated value of production. _ Figures prior to 1924 are not | 
comparable because statistics for cost of electricity are not available. 2 Tn 1952 gross value of products was 

replaced by selling value of factory shipments; see text immediately preceding this table. 3 A change in the | 
method of computing the number of employees in the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, increased the number somewhat — 
over that which the method otherwise used would have given. In 1931, however, the method in force prior to 1925 | 
was re-adopted. 4 Newfoundland is included from 1949 but figures for the fish processing industry for 1949 | 
and 1950 are not available for that province and are not included. 5 See text on p. 651. 6 Includes two | 
industries not covered in previous years; poultry processors in the food and beverage group and dental laboratories © 
in the miscellaneous industries group. 7 Notstrictly comparable with previous years; see third paragraph, p. 645. 


Norr.—Based on the revised Standard Industrial Classification and not comparable with statistics for signifi- 
cant years back to 1917 published in previous editions of the Year Book. See text on p. 645. ; 


2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Province, 1957-61 
. 
f 
| 
| 


Estab- Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Province and Year lish- | Employees and of Materials Added by of Factory 
ments Wages Used Manufacture! Shipments 
No. $ $ $ $ I) 
{ 
10, 452 32,773, 389 53, 947,998 56, 339, 618 117, 640,668 
9,600 29, 226, 969 52, 103, 887 58,339,411 116, 903, 907 | 
9,623 30,598, 401 53,954, 361 57,318,077 118,938, 686 
9,489 32,703, 188 58,903,797 64, 560, 269 129,284,578 — 
9,896 35, 969, 805 60, 628, 868 70,009,989 137, 224, 209 | 
1,613 3,212,374 17,999,511 6,093,779 24, 493, 412 
1,610 3,333, 260 18,978,311 7,056, 830 26, 458, 380 
1,721 3,774, 651 19,618, 122 7,293,080 27, 264, 874 
1, 806 4,254,917 21,220,060 8, 690, 360 30, 231,361 | 
1,724 4,207,474 21,191,058 8,131, 146 30,041,039 | 
} 
31,324 90, 185, 922 229, 876, 316 171,324, 308 414, 903, 066 
28,762 85, 421, 927 210,221,415 174,904, 448 400, 767, 866 | 
27,997 87, 250, 746 215, 198, 733 158,359, 003 386, 470,411 
28, 606 92, 280, 125 220, 292, 841 174, 808, 237 406, 182, 088 
26, 801 88,919, 256 206, 463, 487 159, 218, 497 275, 305, 900 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 


2 Not strictly comparable with previous years; see third paragraph, p. 645. 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Province, 1957-61—concluded 


if 
| 
| 
| . . Estab- Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
fe ee ot Territory | “\ish- | Employees and of Materials | Added by | of Factory 
i : ments Wages Used Manufacture! Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
964 20,975 60, 477,787 174, 685, 390 122, 893,918 311,715,799 
922 20,734 61,059, 451 170,494,005 130,573, 966 311,927,294 
900 20,921 63, 871,690 178, 022, 837 133, 411,396 325, 414, 733 
901 22,267 71,586, 377 209, 113,069 158, 035,175 377,110,146 
708 22,443 73, 892, 368 223,050, 728 159,979, 430 397, 456, 695 
11,920 448,617 1, 476,588,663 | 3,578,906,458 | 2,909,664, 556 6, 675, 641,610 
11,507 428, 553 1,474, 737,937 3, 604, 113, 294 3,061, 265, 464 6,748, 747, 620 
11,293 430, 531 1,545,790, 163 3,760, 205, 098 3,003, 262, 640 6,915, 449, 758 
11,961 433,949 1,620,314, 474 3, 881, 172, 827 3,172,769, 694 7,206,096, 003 
10,955 423,729 1,626,572,189 | 3,982,419,548 | 3,207,856, 006 7,327, 257, 662 
13,079 642,481 2, 425,331,675 | 5,781,130,876 | 5, 002,690,629 11, 020,527,114 
12,801 605, 839 2,413,610, 158 5, 667, 200, 473 4,907,056, 284 10,810, 470, 125 
12,650 614, 480 2,560, 103,902 6, 143,081, 617 5, 322,722,752 11,599,765, 654 
13, 387 603, 467 2,585,676, 553 6, 126,027,277 5,319, 683, 901 11,685,675, 652 
ane 12,081 591,501 2,597, 408, 249 6,337,292,819 | 5,429,853, 032 11,957,329, 553 
| Manitoba— 
| 1957 1,485 43,738 139,794,593 379,176,924 269,918, 246 663, 290,931 
| 1,536 42,022 141, 286, 373 396, 881, 181 281,190,697 690, 545, 053 
| 1,522 43,007 153, 613,079 421,542,217 808, 312, 242 742,183,196 
1,592 42,339 154, 263, 811 419, 583, 431 306, 434, 692 738,457, 346 
1,416 41,212 157,302, 360 441, 440, 322 315, 235, 281 769, 894, 639 
| 
| 
i 803 11,942 40,678,214 188, 694, 088 106, 957,193 304, 646, 672 
| 927 12,191 42,941, 559 198, 362,095 119,065,901 329, 434, 760 
840 12,407 46, 532,277 212,568, 673 123,974,515 344, 084, 883 
| 887 12,918 49,764, 266 215, 404, 848 119,776,935 344,773, 261 
} 675 12,149 48,947,762 218, 815, 222 120,971,938 344, 432, 203 
1,796 38, 598 134, 907, 636 454, 160, 456 300,711,511 770, 250, 899 
1,672 37, 402 138, 039, 307 488,146,978 328, 927,613 833, 105, 391 
1,750 39,016 149, 969,677 516, 032, 439 338, 032, 355 869, 404, 244 
1,848 39, 157 156, 339, 528 524, 908,916 353,197, 544 889, 657, 800 
| G2 See ©, 1,569 37,921 157, 348, 484 568, 732, 861 346, 731, 838 933, 826,476 
British Columbia— 
MOM aa tH denna ee 4,125 105, 407 404,610, 392 985, 859, 605 754, 342,979 1,784, 584, 855 
OS. eens On A SA 3,952 99, 900 405,767,584 961,320, 605 788, 363, 705 1,792,120, 923 
ORC aan Soa ate i I 3,981 100, 947 420,629,945 974, 483, 535 852,929, 943 1,872,399, 846 
DOO ernsrcrslsis\9it asvisie aia lave 3,995 100, 507 439, 368,651 1,026, 998,973 853, 836, 400 1,936,917, 630 
Oe saricis.s 4 ths. ORE 3, 502 97,518 440,197,776 1,065, 073,007 863, 442,538 1,967,091, 438 
| Yukon and N.W.T.— 
SEs Bae ten Be ees 22 166 657,765 1,627,311 1,414, 786 3,221,268 
BOOB sii itiare Rothe cis¥ « 16 145 678, 157 2,740, 184 998, 294 3,979, 489 
ODS rsa oo ace enp nike 12 115 610, 084 2,156, 809 666, 264 2, 832,386 
NGO vitae res raves eves 14 124 615, 503 1,444,781 1,325, 787 3,071, 218 
BO GION es, Os ee hey 13 138 681, 246 2,600, 056 707,985 3,434,135 


! pee footnote 1, Table 1, p. 646. 2 Not strictly comparable with previous years; see third paragraph, 


p. 64 
The figures in Table 3 trace the tendencies in manufacturing industries as clearly as 
Possible from 1917 to 1961. In analysing statistics of production and materials used, price 
changes should be borne in mind, particularly the inflation of values in the years immedi- 
ately following World War I, the drop in prices of commodities during the depressions 
following 1921 and 1930, and the increases again in World War II and the postwar period. 
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3.—Significant Statistics of Manufactures for Certain Years 1917-61 


Item 1917 1920 19291 1933 1939 
Establishments.......... No. 21,845 22,532 22,216 23,780 24, 805 
Total employees......... sid 606, 523 598, 893 666, 531 468, 658 658, 114 

Av. per establishment “ 27.8 26.6 30.0 19.7 26.5 
Total earnings........... $ 497,801, 844 717, 493, 876 777,291, 217 436, 247, 824 737, 811, 153 

Av. per establishment $ 22,788 31, 843 34, i 29,744 

Av. per employee...... $ 821 1,198 1,166 931 1,121 
Supervisory and office 

employees........... No. 64,918 78,334 88, 841 86, 636 124,772 
Av. per establishment “ 3.0 3.5 4.0 3.6 5.0 
Total earnings......... $ 85, 353, 667 141, 837,361 175, 553, 710 139,317,946 217, 839,334 
Av. per employee...... $ 1,315 1,811 1,976 1,608 1,746 

Production workers..,... No. 541, 605 , 520,559 577,690 382,022 533,342 
Av. per establishment “ 24,8 oa 4 26.0 16.1 21.6 
Total earnings......... $ 412,448,177 575,656,515 601, 737, 507 296, 929, 878 519,971,819 
Av. per employee...... $ 762 1,106 , 042 777 975 

Cost of materials........ $ 1,539, 678,811 | 2,085,271,649 | 2,029,670,813 967,788, 928 1, 836, 159,375 
Av. per establishment $ 70, 482 92,547 91,361 40,698 74,024 
Av. per employee...... $ 2,539 3, 482 3,045 2,065 2,790 

Value added by manu- 

PA CUUTST AS «ale idelne ental $ 1,281,131,980 | 1,621,273,348 | 1,755,386, 937 919,671,181 1,531,051, 901 
Av. per establishment? $ 58, 646 71,954 79,015 38,674 61,724 
Av. per employee?..... $ 2,112 2,707 2,634 1,962 2,326 

Gross value of products.. $ 2,820,810,791 3,706,544,997 | 3,883, 446, 116 1,954,075, 785 3,474, 783, 528 
Av. per establishment $ 129,128 164,501 174, 804 82,173 140,084 
Av. per employee...... $ 4,651 6,189 5, 286 4,170 5, 280 

1944 1949 1953 19603, 19614 

Establishments...,...... No. 28, 483 35, 792 38,107 36,682 32,415 

Total employees......... s 1,222, 882 1,171,207 1,327,451 1,294,629 1, 265, 032 
Av. per establishment “ 42.9 32.7 34.8 85.3 39.0 

Total earnings........... $ 2,029,621,370 | 2,591,890,657 | 3,957,018,348 | 5,207,167,393 | 5,231, 446,969 
Av. per establishment $ 71,257 72,415 103, 840 141,954 161,390 
Av. per employee...... $ 1,660 2,213 2,981 4,022 4,135 

Supervisory and office 

employees........... No. 192,558 221,551 274, 225 309, 644 295, 670 
Av. per establishment “ 6.8 6.2 7.2 8.4 9.1 
Total earnings......... $ 418, 065,594 628,427,937 | 1,016,679,409 | 1,606,967,827 | 1,585,333, 662 
Av. per employee...... $ 2,171 2,836 3,707 5,190 5, 362 

Production workers...... No. 1,030,324 949, 656 1,053,226 984, 985 969, 362 
Av. per establishment “ 36.2 26.5 27.6 26.9 29.9 
Total earnings......... $ 1,611,555,776 | 1,963,462,720 | 2,940,338,939 | 3,600,199,566 | 3,646, 113,307 
Av. per employee...... $ 1,564 2,068 2,792 3,655 3,761 

Cost of materials........ $ 4, 832,333,356 | 6,843,231,064 | 9,380,558,682 | 12,705,070,820 | 13, 127,707,970 
Av. per establishment $ 169, 657 191,194 246, 163 7 404,989 
Av. per employee...... $ 3,952 5, 843 7,067 9,814 10,377 

Value added by manu- 

facture’... decaseeiias $ 4,015,776,010 | 5,330,566,434 | 7,993,069,351 | 10,533,208,994 | 10,682, 137,680 
Av. per establishment? $ 140,989 148, 932 209,753 287,149 329, 543 


Av. per employee?..... $ 3,284 


: 4,551 6,021 8,136 f 
Gross value of products.. $ | 9,073,692,519 | 12, 479,593,300 | 17,785, 416.8545] 23,747, 457.0835] 24,243,294, 9495 
6,72 


Av. per establishment $ 318, 565 348,670 466, 723 647, 387 747, 904 
Av. per employee...... $ 7,420 10,655 13,398 18,3438 19,164 


1 A change in the method of computing the number of production workers in the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, 


increased the number somewhat over that which the method otherwise used would have given. There was there- _ 


fore a proportionate reduction in the averages for 1925-30 per employee as compared with what these averages would 


have been under the other method. In 1931, however, the method in force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. The | 


figures for 1931 and later years are therefore comparable with those for 1924 and earlier years. 2 Net value 
of products; see footnote 1, Table 1, p. 646. 3 Based on the revised Standard Industrial Classification; see 
text on p. 651. 4 Not strictly comparable with previous years; see third paragraph, p. 645. 5 In 1952 
gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments; see text on p. 645. 


Value and Volume of Manufactured Production.—In the interpretation of manu- 
facturing values over a number of years, variations in the level of prices must be borne i 
mind. In recent years, owing to great changes in prices, unadjusted value series used in 


VOLUME OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTION 649 


isolation have become increasingly inadequate as indicators of economic trends. Con- 
sequently, interest has shifted to measures of volume. The range of prices since 1917, on 
the base period 1935-39 =100, was as follows:— 


| Price Index Price Index 
| General of Fully and General of Fully and 
Year Wholesale Chiefly Year Wholesale Chiefly 
Price Index Manufactured Price Index Manufactured 
| Products Products 
148.9 150.9 O40 iia gee ce sstsy 198.3 199.2 
§ 203.2 208.2 L903 ccrerctepiemecnsters 220.7 228.8 
124.6 123.7 LODY in; fetal ch «do's 227.4 237.9 
87.4 93.3 LQS8 5 2 carrie ates share 227.8 238.3 
| 99.2 101.9 Ue a ae os 230.6 241.6 
[ Suis 130.6 129.1 TOG i... tothe. eee sare 230.9 242.2 
} 138.9 138.0 TOG. SR .des-cur 233.3 244.5 


Real income is ultimately measured in goods and services so that the growth of the 
volume of manufacturing production, as distinguished from its value, becomes a matter 
of great significance. The important thing to know is whether consumers are getting more 
goods and services and not whether they are expending more dollars and cents. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has published an index of industrial production* 
since 1926, which through the years has been subjected to several major revisions. The 
latest reconstruction was made possible by the availability of a great deal of basic data. 
Annual statistics valuable for this project have been collected by the Bureau from the end 
of World War I to the present and the scope of the monthly information has been greatly 
expanded. Applying methods developed through the experience of the past quarter- 

‘century, it has been possible to compute an index with a fair measure of accuracy from 
' 1935 to the present. 


The manufacturing sector is divided at the major group level into durable manu- 
factures and non-durable manufactures. The movement of durable goods normally 
_ varies from that of non-durables; there tends to be greater fluctuation in durables from 
| prosperity to depression and the demand for non-durables is more constant. 

Table 4 shows the fluctuations in the volume indexes of durable, non-durable and 
total manufactured goods produced during the years 1946-60, and Tables 5 and 6 show the 


fluctuations in the groups comprised within the durable and non-durable classifications 
during the same period. 


* For a description of the methods used in constructing the index and a description of its scope, see DBS 
publication Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1957 (Catalogue No. 61-502). 


|  4.—Indexes of the Total Volume of Manufactured Production classified on the Basis of 
| Durable and Non-durable Goods, 1946-60 
(1949 =100) 


Nors.—Indexes for the years 1935-45 are given in the 1961 Year Book, p. 637. 


Non- Non- 
Durable All Durable All 
Year Manu- ae a S Manu- Year Manv- coke Manu- 

| factures f a 5 factures factures fastaved factures 
| as eS | eee tet 
SS 79.9 89.8 85.2) NELOS4 sea tiie nes 124.8 121.2 122.9 
} ae Be srecse oh s.ets,e ae ae ee 19555 de. havens as 139.7 130.4 134.7 
WTO. cece ecw ecene . 96. . Z i 
ater 10 fo ee |. athe | BAS eens 152.9 | 198.1 | 145.1 
| 304 Ge 106.5 106.0 106. 2totes ea as 3 3 

Be ics... 119.9 110.8 115.0 || 1958"............ 138.6 139.5 139.1 
Mes cde ngs ue 124.8 113.2 TUS Se siel959... Siete vse 149.5 150.1 149.8 
|. ois 133.6 120.2 W265 24s HELO) ene vet acer 146.4 151.8 149.3 
| 
a ee el a ere ee we 
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5.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufactured Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Durable Manufactures Classification, 1946-60 


(1949=100) 


Nore.—Indexes for the years 1935-45 are given in the 1961 Year Book, p. 638. 


Wood 


Year Products 


Iron and Trans- 

Proaee dl Raanact 
80.8 80.6 
93.6 95.3 
101.5 97.2 
100.0 100.0 
102.5 108.3 
117.0 131.3 
118.9 149.1 
115.3 165.2 
106.2 137.3 
123.8 145.1 
145.3 157.9 
139.6 151.2 
126.4 130.8 
147.2 131.5 
137.3 130.0 


Non- 
ferrous 
Metal 
Products 


81.8 

89.6 

99.2 
100.0 
104.0 
114.1 
112.2 
120.1 
117.0 
127.5 
133.0 
127.6 
125.8 
134.7 
148.3 


Electrical 
Apparatus 
and 
Supplies 


67.7 

89.6 

91.5 
100.0 
112.5 
120.7 
124.5 
150.9 
151.7 
176.2 
191.3 
183.6 
175.5 
184.8 
180.2 


Non- 
metallic 
Mineral 

Products 


72.0 

86.3 

92.2 
100.0 
111.0 
119.8 
122.8 
139.2 
146.1 
171.1 
191.5 
191.3 
205.9 
223.2 
210.9 


6.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufactured Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Non-durable Manufactures Classification, 1946-60 


(1949= 100) 


Norr.—Indexes for the years 1935-45 are given in the 1961 Year Book, pp. 639-640. 


ee Rubb Leath 
an ubber eather 
Year Foods Beverages Tobacco Products Products 
Products 
103.0 82.2 90.6 89.5 124.0 
100.4 87.3 93.4 127.4 109.1 
99.5 95.3 93.4 116.4 95.5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
104.4 102.1 103.4 116.8 95.6 
107.0 106.2 95.0 124.9 90.4 
112.8 115.5 108.0 118.9 101.0 
115.1 124.6 120.3 130.3 106.4 
120.2 121.7 124.7 119.2 100.2 
125.6 130.6 135.5 141.0 106.9 
131.4 138.4 145.9 154.0 115.6 : 
133.2 143.2 161.0 147.8 115.6 4 
139.0 144.7 173.2 137.2 114.4 g 
145.0 155.8 179.9 161.1 120.3 : 
147.1 160.2 182.0 143.3 111.8 5 


Textile 
Products 
(except 
clothing) 


88.7 
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6.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufactured Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Non-durable Manufactures Classification, 1946-60—concluded 


Printing, 
Clothing P Publishing | Products of | Chemicals Miscel- 
Year (textile Be aa an Petroleum | and Allied laneous 
and fur) po auces Allied and Coal | Products | Industries 
Industries 

95.3 81.0 76.9 74.3 87.0 80.2 
92.2 89.1 83.6 79.8 90.8 84.1 
97.6 94.9 92.6 89.9 95.7 81.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
101.3 109.3 101.5 111.9 LO Ties 104.8 
101.2 bbs 105.1 128.5 120.0 119.0 
111.4 113.4 107.5 140.1 122.3 121.8 
115.0 118.1 114.7 153.5 139.9 141.1 
108.9 124.1 121.6 165.0 152.1 134.3 
112.8 131.0 127.1 188.3 165.5 136.4 
117.6 137.8 13723 216.1 174.8 147.0 
116.8 135.5 138.2 223.5 183.4 153.3 
114.4 138.4 134.4 216.8 186.5 160.0 
113.1 144.7 143.2 241.5 208.4 183.2 
107.9 148.4 146.5 250.6 219.7 191.6 


Section 2.—Manufactured Production Variously Classified 


Beginning with the publication of 1960 statistics of manufacturing, industries and 


| groups of industries follow the revised Standard Industrial Classification, * which has been 


established to take into account the changes in the structure of Canadian industry that have 
occurred during the past decade. In the past, commodity terms have been used in de- 
scribing industries, so that the tables in previous editions of the Year Book (and in certain 


| tables of this volume which have not yet been brought into line) contain industry titles 


such as pulp and paper, petroleum products, aircraft and parts, etc. In revising the 
Standard Industrial Classification, it was considered advisable to assign to each industry 
its most descriptive title, a title to be used whenever the industry was mentioned. Some 
industries are associated with particular processes (such as knitting mills and foundries) 
and others have traditional titles (such as machine shops and commercial printing). Some 
are best described in terms of the principal commodities they produce and it is necessary 
to distinguish these manufacturing industries from industries engaged in wholesale trade or 
retail trade in the same commodities. Therefore, many new titles of manufacturing in- 
dustries contain such terms as “manufacturers’’, “industry’’, “plants’’, “mills” and “fac- 
tories’. These terms are applied, as far as possible, according to the usage in the industries 
concerned because it was felt that this terminology would be widely understood and clarity 
is more desirable than consistency in industry} titles. 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures classified by Industrial Groups and Individual 
Industries 


The tables of this Subsection give detailed statistics showing the trends of production 
by industrial groups and individual industries. Table 7 gives summary statistics for the 
industrial groups for the period 1957-61; the figures for 1961 are not strictly comparable 
| with those of the previous years because of a change in the definition of “establishment”’ 
|(see also p. 645). Table 8 contains details of establishments, employment and output for 
the individual industries within the major groups for 1961; Table 9 lists the forty leading 
industries in 1961, ranked according to selling value of factory shipments; and Table 10 
‘gives quantities and values of principal commodities produced in 1960—figures for 1961 
were not available at the time of going to press. 


* DBS publication Standard Industrial Classification Manual (Catalogue No. 12-501). 
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—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, 1957-61 


Nore.—Based on the revised Standard Industrial Classification; see text on p. 651. 


652 
: Estab-| py 
Industrial Group and Year en niovees 
No. No. 
Bonds and Beverages— 

1957 8,518 | 192,443 
8,401 | 190,766 
8,150 192,396 
8, 488 198,611 
7,444 | 188,855 

49 9,905 
40 10,319 
40 10, 287 
40 9,731 
38 9, 442 
90 22,186 
91 19,951 
90 21,101 
92 20,311 
93 18, 860 
641 31, 810 
619 30,981 
600 31,601 
608 30, 424 
555 31,413 
936 68,315 
909 63, 265 
889 63,524 
924 61, 756 
883 62,544 
310 21,661 
821 20,936 
319 20,992 
362 20,765 
358 21,459 
2,533 89,991 
2,446 86,768 
2,344 86,659 
2,391 86, 875 
2,307 | 87,728 
8,736 92, 896 
7,939 88,103 
7,835 90,018 
7,490 85, 262 
5, 251 80, 042 
2,010 34, 028 
1, 859 32, 812 
1,925 33, 803 
2,099 34, 206 
2,089 33, 153 
587 95, 250 
563 93, 443 
561 94, 664 
581 95, 433 
569 94, 862 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 653. 


Salaries 
an 
Wages 


$ 


592,068, 171 
625, 386, 856 
664, 835, 670 
700,983, 814 
687,995,973 


33, 322, 821 
37, 143, 602 
38, 078, 218 
38, 354, 483 
39, 153, 878 


83, 219, 238 
76,469,794 
86, 894,694 
84, 525, 519 
82,003,785 


79,415, 508 
80,878, 173 
84, 066, 826 
83,918, 955 
89,574, 243 


200,794,739 
192, 526, 181 
202,525, 667 
206, 500, 220 
212,557,789 


50, 216, 758 
49, 829, 169 
52, 187,295 
54, 050, 926 
57, 469, 382 


215, 046, 237 
214, 888, 038 
224,040, 281 
227,213, 881 
234,388,479 


267,101,547 
267,793,928 
277,560,778 
283,521, 417 
280, 330, 704 


101, 218, 122 
101, 069, 479 
110, 086, 601 
112, 660, 387 
112, 445, 673 


406, 633, 191 
411,614,113 
432) 408, 982 
458, 624, 265 
471, 137, 165 


Cost at Plant 
of Materials 
Used 


2,752,710,942 
9/982/311,034 
3,012,334,446 
3'118,200,331 
3,148,673, 188 


160,710, 422 
206, 043, 534 
212,770,678 
216, 354, 230 
205, 297, 105 


144,271,902 
128,619,194 
160, 441, 694 
152, 660, 298 
148, 683,954 


124,774, 575 
127,543, 441 
145, 912, 239 
134, 436, 607 
151, 406, 469 


411, 453,084 
396,711, 987 
432,984, 882 
430, 561, 782 
468, 001, 049 


88, 782, 158 
88, 610, 388 
98,658,641 
104, 085, 566 
117,361, 967 


396, 967, 365 
388, 093,909 
399, 842,421 
402,732,198 
427,523,380 


569, 064, 408 
558,286, 107 
590, 818, 752 
598,131, 213 
584,792,751 


157,532,471 
155, 669, 395 
168, 063, 646 
166, 268, 761 
174, 635, 120 


896, 693, 803 
891, 897,757 
943, 265,277 
979, 872,639 
1,021,502,882 


Value 
Added by 


Manufacture! 


$ 


1,408, 721,142 
1,543, 190,009 
1,628,418,783 
1,704/539,866 
1,704,714,596 


88, 179,320 
98, 600, 156 
111,219,179 
117, 789, 866 
128, 639, 932 


176, 947,370 
174, 884,099 
188, 249, 480 
168, 965,070 
171,593,527 


116,581,669 
122,908, 431 
132,051, 503 
130,595,924 
140,387,914 


318, 824, 667 
322, 472,570 
362,516, 410 
368, 610, 350 
392, 688, 681 


81, 413, 897 
83,974, 838 
90,748,070 
93,359, 607 
100, 641, 407 


342, 639, 068 
350, 135, 455 
362,010, 983 
369,365, 614 
377, 072, 432 


426, 585, 067 
442,214) 723 
472) 692,288 
454,978, 488 
431,372,733 


159, 084, 872 
163,648,782 
175, 237,924 
178, 493,573 
185, 102, 995 


874,349,535 
914, 801,141 
982, 823,273 
1,035,904,372 
1,071,316,186 


Selling Value 
of Factory 


Shipments 


4,229,105, 615 
4,578, 800, 692 
4,728, 164,094 
4, 880, 293, 652 
4,905, 434, 328 


249,734,356 
305, 138, 636 
324, 563, 661 
334, 413, 635 
334, 983, 236 


326, 182,742 
308, 488, 244 
347,798, 004 
323, 053, 118 
331,134,713 


243,747,757 
253, 536, 245 
275, 622,759 
268, 114, 309 
291, 068,523 


745, 645, 396 
740, 058, 566 
804, 261, 185 
810, 522,933 
875, 287, 700 


172, 161, 757 
173, 576, 575 
189, 267, 687 
198, 159, 994 
219, 295, 978 


742, 845, 449 
742, 185,179 
759, 219, 309 
770, 468, 489. 
801, 535, 491 


1,011,994, 598 
1,017,689, 686 
1,079, 259, 366 
1,068, 041, 527 


1,035, 343,618 5 


320,395, 746 
322, 851,798 
344, 422, 717 
347,980, 824 
362,062, 105 


1,884, 235,849 


1,902, 602, 012 


2,037, 551,878 | 


2,128, 107, 197 
2,205,734, ‘055 
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7.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, 1957-61—concluded 


Estab- E Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Industrial Group and Year lish- 1 as and of Materials Added by of Factory 
ments | Poyees Wages Used Manufacture! | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Industries— 
1957 72,243 269,475,421 228,778,515 473,140, 522 707,759, 185 
70,677 284, 473,776 237, 188,035 504, 292, 221 746, 227,780 
72,551 305, 140, 444 256, 530, 790 550, 657, 425 808, 639, 939 
73,694 322, 788, 021 274, 846, 086 586, 142,192 865, 930, 729 
72,779 327,900, 870 275,716,714 591,099, 208 872, 292, 337 
92,894 417,080,485 | 1,424,711,562 990,448, 242 |2,511, 312,371 
82, 835 387,729,188 | 1,251,845,721 980, 229, 624 12,220,599, 924 
88, 817 436,277,440 | 1,499,019,794 | 1,035,078,014 2,610, 650,087 
90,025 454, 582,536 | 1,598,265,430 | 1,047,115,445 2, 742,520,081 
87, 238 457,619,351 | 1,591,688,041 | 1,129,978,204 2,806, 483,787 
Metal Fabricating (except 
machinery and trans- 
portation equipment)— 
ene 2,457 | 100,849 | 393,967,825 | 629,122,764} 679,437,957 |1,326, 743,944 
93,995 380,749, 200 607, 337,310 671, 465, 537 |1, 298,538, 620 
98, 824 418, 305, 886 675, 064, 982 735,957,120 |1, 415, 334, 196 
98, 505 428, 738, 381 662, 679, 077 750, 664,816 |1, 482,904, 803 
94,611 421,915,944 734, 400, 126 739,018, 830 |1, 492, 690, 845 
46,053 181, 098, 852 267,315, 662 331, 400, 658 604, 782,974 
41,348 173,722,971 258, 642, 207 285, 603, 102 554, 564, 798 
45, 264 201,066, 136 302, 870, 740 340,390, 761 626, 108,977 
43,495 199, 427, 682 299,071, 885 329, 763, 223 642, 458, 967 
42,083 195, 6C6, 445 308 , 943,948 329, 763, 583 639,739, 426 
144, 753 591,941,950 | 1,295,771,026 959, 489,205 |2,227,818, 862 
126,121 554,193,448 | 1,161,487,548 883,763,897 |2,085,796, 821 
113, 583 531,689,833 | 1,215,799,941 911,812,139 |2,028, 871, 429 
109, 417 518,352,786 | 1,096,084,723 871,734,759 |2,000, 689,246 
107,709 522,470,347 | 1,130,170,158 828, 669,699 |1, 960,777, 154 
90,092 351, 612, 415 558, 106, 167 623,144,136 |1, 192,332, 448 
82, 445 343, 434, 579 535,054, 177 572,304,656 |1, 121,892, 189 
81,727 347, 088,588 568, 226, 889 617,677,328 |1, 169, 628, 062 
78,648 348, 588, 227 545,995,616 624,613,582 |1,175, 966, 233 
79,531 353, 568,079 585,351,554 617,534,041 |1, 205,534, 321 
39,098 146, 249, 313 205, 237, 469 325, 133,046 581,535, 118 
39, 844 157,759, 293 213,561, 937 355, 542, 551 614, 809, 840 
42,365 174, 491,705 236, 584, 159 390, 618, 532 672,351,110 
41,606 173, 438, 100 230,750, 338 373,070, 496 647, 461, 580 
40,128 174, 087, 186 250, 116, 408 381,393,965 675, 012, 816 
15,617 78,799,697 | 841,059,891 | 505,597,526 |1, 401,777, 0404 
16,316 85, 551, 656 839, 526, 042 478,508,373 |1,385,215,0804 
14,661 82,995, 439 870, 753, 290 245,631,947 |1, 164,297, 0084 
14,513 85, 446,911 873, 633,610 279,705,068 |1, 197,967, 7584 
14, 053 85,339,864 | 920,630,338 | 290,698,500 |1,220, 193,764 
Products— 
7 53,986 | 218,998,357 | 512,831,179 | 585,779,852 |1, 139,898, 207 
53, 852 230, 685, 526 540, 932, 720 656,321,752 |1, 235,704,792 
53,995 239,748,172 577, 665, 923 689,707,619 |1,316, 356, 806 
54, 269 253, 201, 119 582, 843,034 747,753,234 |1,373, 466, 548 
52,167 254, 004, 293 623, 943, 855 760,927,799 |1,438,878, 158 
‘Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries— 
LET SB ete ere am ab 1, 887 41,243 130, 957, 754 180, 169, 568 235, 453,772 420,897, 680 
La eee een eed 1,901 41,981 140, 203,712 201, 193,985 252,880, 696 456, 183,331 
USD. tact eh ema, ie a nc 1,865 43,933 153, 255, 960 219, 255, 257 282, 783, 489 501, 845,397 
‘NOG: seta BU ee en eas 2,493 47,083 172,219,763 237, 597,396 300, 043, 449 538,935,510 
Meee oe a on ork eae ercystat casters 1,928 46,375 171, 877,519 263, 868, 914 309, 523,448 574,812,594 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 
‘years; see third paragraph, p. 645. 


basis, figures for 1957 and 1958 would be a 


1958 because of a change in the method of 


2 See footnote 6, Table 1. 


* Not strictly comparable with previous 
4 Figures for 1959 and later are not comparable with those of 1957 and 
valuation for products in the petroleum refining industry; on the revised 
bout $268,000,000 lower. 
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8.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, 1961 


Norre.—Based on revised Standard Industrial Classification (see p. 651) and new establishment concept (see 


third paragraph, p. 645). 


Estab- E Salaries Cost at Plant 
Group and Industry lish- I ae and of Materials 
ments | Poyees Wages Used 
No. No. $ $ 
Foods and Beverages............. 7,444 | 188,855 | 687,995,973 | 3,148,673,188 
Meat Products— 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Cini ee ee 242 | 25,075 | 112,925,245 | 893,822,118 
Animal oils and fats plants. ... 17 451 1,856, 806 4,187,020 
Sausage and sausage casing 
manufacturers............... 85 1,578 5, 626, 637 22,020, 687 
Dairy Products— 
Butter and cheese plants...... 914 7,493 22,034,156 | 273,893,861 
Pasteurizing plants............ 732 21,678 84,355,529 | 267,020,276 
Condenseries. ..oj:s60 cece wont 23 1,128 4,188,648 58,297,103 
Ice cream manufacturers... ... 41 1,463 5,567,272 19, 213, 047 
Process cheese manufacturers. 10 1,095 5,114,520 28, 632, 088 
Vish products: sca. ath... sae. 340 13,542 30, 4383, 891 110,691, 831 
Fruit and vegetable canners and 
PLESEPVETAS <u h “ONE Rive «sear 335 16, 467 49,451,789 198, 676,777 
Grain Mills— 
Feed manufacturers........... 958 7,039 24,512,868 | 225,930,728 
Blown male . ccsitins cn sae eres 54 3,964 16,921,164 173,682,471 
Breakfast cereal manufacturers 19 1,471 6, 629, 585 15,650,720 
Bakery Products— 
Biscuit manufacturers......... 48 5,945 18,314, 735 42 221,627 
Bakeries! £ M0 teats 2,529 35, 637 115,753,102 164, 609,027 
Confectionery manufacturers. ... 194 9,155 28,088,517 71,244,799 
Sugar refineries. .0 0... vsecece es 1 3,046 13,770,344 86,345,969 
Vegetable oil mills.............. 12 537 2,576,424 53,983,095 
Macaroni manufacturers......... 18 856 2,603,012 10,027,078 
Miscellaneous food manufacturers 267 10,922 43,094,491 252,773,582 
Beverage Manufacturers— 
Soft drink manufacturers 502 7,840 29,765,769 62,871,111 
Distilleries.... 19 4,323 21,001, 287 55,038,271 
Breweries...... 54 7,623 40,881,549 59,061,535 
WADGTIES Oe cient aus ccuelei seieie 20 527 2,528, 633 8,778,357 
Tobacco Products................ 38 9,442 39,153,878 | 205,297,105 
Leaf tobacco processing 16 1,625 5, 222,569 82, 821,722 
Tobacco products manufacturers 22 7,817 33,931,309 | 122,475,383 
Rubberiny: cc ei ee pa 93 18,860 82,003,785 | 148,683,954 
Rubber footwear manufacturers. 6 4,023 12, 669, 668 12,445, 572 
Rubber tire and tube manufac- 
turers 2: . .iadtzotonen tere aay gee 10 7,502 38,013,950 87,174,440 
Other rubber Moise ble 32k Oe, 77 7,335 31,320, 167 49 063, 942 
Leather cary. oh cececaclacmapres.«\k are 555 31,413 89,574,243 | 151,406,469 
Leather tanneries............... 44 3,538 13,572,364 38, 364, 107 
Shoe fackorties wae temas sh anen 237 20, 866 57,099, 576 83,970,518 
Leather glove factories.......... 56 1,362 3,469, 693 5,199,005 
Boot and shoe findings manufac- 
AULOTS \iikwdnete owe sles alee see 37 1,276 3,569,031 6,214,913 
Miscellaneous leather products 
manufacturers.......0....J.5. 181 4,371 11, 863,579 17, 657, 926 
Pexthes 2955 bSE. Pee ST hee 883 62,544 212,557,789 468,001,049 
Cotton yarn and cloth mills..... 39 17,384 55,799,803 | 136,226,684 
Wool yarn mills... scisasieciat 26 1,927 5, 694, 926 14,165,175 
Wool cloth mills)... 2 2..cc.0ber st 55 6,085 19,475,129 36, 227, 424 
Synthetic textile mills........... 56 15, 849 59,392,697 | 118,305,942 
Fibre preparing mills............ 30 852 3,160,245 8,813,015 
Phresd allsss rise 4 ceric 16 1,182 2,710, 284 9,414, 388 
Cordage and twine industry..... 15 953 3,667,342 10, 294,998 
Narrow fabric mills............. 47 2,135 6, 484,576 10,928, 663 
Pressed and punched felt mills. . 10 47 1,636, 456 3,668,744 
Carpet, mat and rug industry... 15 1,736 5,939,384 17,606, 656 
Textile dyeing and finishing 
plants hi ORL SRE. Aes 54 1,969 7,299,520 5, 614, 268 
Linoleum and coated fabrics 
indlistrycheteichtertelerlefoe sietcletatel 16 2,309 10,785,879 19, 038, 826 


Value Selling Value 
Added by of Factory 
Manufacture | Shipments 
$ $ 
1,704,714,596 | 4,905, 434,328 
182,740,227 | 1,080,913, 148 
5,321,865 9, 862,305 
11, 854, 110 34, 134,370 
44,447, 434 323, 899, 706 
136,176,755 411,616, 839 
18,998, 801 77,086, 280 
12,216, 409 32,165,940 
18,129,270 46, 736, 373 
59,475,093 169, 825, 334 
131, 226, 180 328, 098, 257 
59,617,185 289, 660, 605 
45,274,550 220, 586, 667 
23, 632,380 40,036, 251 
44,616,114 87,647, 846 
194, 337,555 369, 637, 256 
68, 266, 277 140, 537, 003 
41,365,699 133, 453,375 
8,724. 504 62)674,794 
8,672,786 18, 800,089 
152, 206, 365 408, 178, 870 
116,068,270 172, 647,090 
113, 895, 198 169, 207,919 
197,398, 696 259, 438, 200 
9,952,873 18,589,810 
128, 639, 932 334, 983, 236 
21,176,148 105, 026, 789 
107, 463, 784 229, 956, 447 
171, 593,527 331, 134, 713 
19, 462,576 32,578, 663 
84,855,754 180, 248, 120 
67,275, 197 118,307, 930 
140,387,914 291, 068,523 
19, 495, 638 57, 862, 467 
89, 563,348 173, 123, 858 
5, 348, 728 10, 483, 875 
5,984,944 12,303, 921 
20,000, 256 37,294,402 » 
392, 688, 681 875,287,700 
96,215,791 236,711, 105 
9,422,042 24,030, 189 
32,349, 600 68, 443, 002 
123,477,735 248,717,577 
5,506, 053 14, 840, 990 
6, 963, 656 16,019, 744 
6, 285,327 16,671,720 
12,389,364 23,539,309 
2,998, 324 6,812,549 
11,441,745 29/314, 331 
12,025,785 18,520, 424 
17, 226, 358 36, 967,315 


l 
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8.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, 1961—continued 


Estab- iim Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Group and Industry { lish- Toveas and of Materials Added by of Factory 
ments | POY’ Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ ; 
Textiles—concluded 
Canvas products industry ahs eee 132 1,689 4, 822,789 9,494,965 8,221,104 17,952,327 
Cotton and jute bag industry... 29 1,024 8, 248,598 21,889, 524 6, 604, 607 28,670,018 
Miscellaneous Textiles— 
Automobile fabric accessory 
manufacturers............... 26 850 2,893, 150 7, 878, 389 5, 333, 889 13,190,549 
Embroidery, pleating, hem- 
stitching manufacturers..... 130 1,538 4,169, 233 2,256,775 6, 303, 209 8,625, 459 
Miscellaneous textiles n.e.s. 
BIMAMISGEYs o'ctsisi ders cise’ ale sie oe 187 4,645 14,377,778 36,176, 613 29,924,092 66, 261, 092 
Knitting Mills................... 358 21,459 57,469,382 | 117,361,967 | 100,641,407 219,295,978 
Hosiery mills... SSeS DS OCGonD OADAE 166 8,277 22,247,770 35, 414, 920 40,497,514 75,679,385 
Other knitting mills............. 192 13,182 35, 221, 612 81, 947, 047 60, 143, 893 143, 616, 593 
Clothing.............. wagorinn aoa 2,307 87,728 | 234,388,479 | 427,523,380 | 377,072,432 801,535,491 
Men’s clothing factories......... 488 29,368 80, 224, 956 157, 760, 437 123,614, 414 279,088, 853 
Men’s clothing contractors...... 126 5,471 11,116, 056 1,498,798 13,715,046 15, 344, 832 
Women’s clothing factories...... 633 25, 927 74, 488, 289 151,134, 488 127,738, 427 277,477,796 
Women’s clothing contractors. .. 184 5,476 10, 383, 843 1,078,672 12,968,477 14, 261, 384 
Children’s clothing industry.... 182 8,149 18, 877, 284 43,224,615 30, 329, 875 73, 256, 354 
Fur goods industry.............. 444 3,676 13, 731, 083 36, 930,703 22,550, 634 59, 553,536 
Hat and cap industry........... 130 3,950 11,218, 363 13, 266,512 17, 885, 349 31,475,380 
Foundation garment industry... 42 3,913 9,902,654 14, 807, 384 20, 823,773 35, 841, 568 
Fabric glove manufacturers. .... 13 757 1,674, 654 2,945,141 2,813, 493 5, 733,223 
Miscellaneous clothing n.e.s. in- 
SLOG genee wielg cesecide BGR oan a 55 1,041 2,771,297 4,876,630 4,632,944 9,502, 565 
ROOM accion saterceishtenvs.s tere «x « 5,251 80,042 | 280,330,704 | 584,792,751 | 431,372,733 | 1,035,343, 618 
Sard Lee Renee ae hae ee ne 38, 260 41,134 144, 699, 686 306, 238, 148 218, 227, 808 534,590,574 
(Si utYed oct a 53 1,396 6, 168, 320 8,217,324 7,816, 284 16,328,748 
Veneer and plywood mills...... 75 11,109 42 383,394 79,157,716 60, 284,921 143,718, 667 
Sash and door and planing mills 

(excel. hardwood flooring)..... 1,356 16,175 54, 858, 138 138, 583,139 93, 688, 651 235,160, 488 
Hardwood flooring... a 19 1,208 3,629,570 7,849,345 5,976, 681 13,997, 256 
Wooden box factories. . 160 2,802 8,042, 831 10,074,770 11,874,774 22,324, 470 
Coffin and casket industry...... 64 1,350 4,171,999 4,907,448 6, 643,398 11,738,038 
Miscellaneous Wood— 

Wood handles and turning..... 60 1,227 3,415, 580 4,239,095 4,429,140 9, 232,783 

WOOGENWATE 5 ocx ccocd siaine ieleaieieis 25 481 1,205, 990 1, 660, 450 1, 802, 367 3,537,440 

Mooperaze..Jc 1. teas. os se beve 33 482 1,521, 987 3,170,418 1,949,390 5,207,005 

Miscellaneous wood industries 

n.e.s. (incl. wood preserva- 
HOW ereticchasieiviecleoe clonic sche cee « 146 2,678 10, 233, 209 20,694, 898 18,679,319 39, 508, 149 
Furniture and Fixtures........ 2,089 33,153 | 112,445,673 | 174,635,120 | 185,102,995 362, 062, 105 
Household furniture industry...| 1,580 19,936 66, 149, 253 100, 008, 167 104, 219,277 205, 596, 993 
Office furniture industry........ 44 2,853 10,703, 442 11,989, 391 17,638,038 29,985,050 
Other furniture industries....... 403 9,169 32,361, 837 55, 657, 664 57,460,141 113, 667, 410 
Electric lamp and shade industry 62 1,195 3,231,141 6,979, 898 5,785, 539 12,812,652 
| Paper and Allied Industries. ... 569 94,862 | 471,137,165 | 1,021,502,882 | 1,071,316,186 | 2,205,734, 055 
Pulp and paper mills............ 125 65,799 355,171,060 680, 167, 806 842,419,885 | 1,634,606,001 
Asphalt roofing manufacturers. . 19 1, 886 8,670,520 22,585, 758 19,589,356 42,162,355 
Folding box and set-up box manu- 

PACUULCTS NA /cacick “yackstrack oat 133 7,520 28, 360, 323 65, 262, 823 48, 357,707 113, 435, 640 
Corrugated box manufacturers. . 40 6,274 26, 597,373 96,084, 552 49,966, 157 147, 063, 338 
Paper bag manufacturers........ 62 3,642 12, 841, 221 54,252,776 28,710, 862 82,577,016 
Other paper converters......... 190 9,741 39, 496, 668 103, 149, 167 82,272,219 185, 889, 705 

| Printing, Publishing and Allied 

Industries................... 3,428 72,779 | 327,900,870 | 275,716,714 | 591,099,208 872, 292,337 
Commercial Printing— 

Printing and bookbinding..... 1,688 21,892 87,931,316 82, 874, 305 146, 131, 269 230,144,643 

ithographing...!./)...5... 4. vse 326 10, 282 45,943,024 59, 748, 348 79,907,537 140, 327, 433 
Engraving, Stereotyping and 

Allied Industries— 

Engraving and duplicate plates 171 4,102 22,477,676 8, 466, 835 33, 245,787 42,203, 290 

Trade composition or typeset- 

INGA re ATR ee wl SAMs 57 1,187 6, 427,590 562,165 9, 243, 568 9,870,910 
Publishing only. csc. acs ses 434 4,035 17, 253, 249 29,752,903 49, 650, 899 79,418, 346 
Printing and publishing.......... 752 31,281 | 147,868,015 94,312,158 | 272,920,148 870,327, 715 
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8.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, 1961—continued 


Estab- E Salaries 
Group and Industry lish- i ws and 
ments | POyees Wages 
No. No. $ 
Primary Metal................... 410 87,238 | 457,619,351 

Tron and steel mills ; 42 34,546 193,111,898 
Steel pipe and tube mills. 18 3, 233 17,805, 632 
Iron foundries............ 140 8,172 34, 453,040 
Smelting and refining 24 29,290 | 155,948,335 
Aluminum rolling, casting and ex- 

0h dae Se Beoced Jae 43 5, 893 28,536,066 
Copper and alloy rolling, casting 

BNC OXtrUGING. oo sionen'ssceeans 69 3,441 16,473,716 
Metal rolling, casting and extrud- 

IND, En Seaaenicniccneteiats aac eters 74 2,663 11,290, 664 

Metal Fabricating (except ma- 

chinery and pep eceortatye 

equipment).......... 2,859 94,611 | 421,915,944 
Boiler and plate works 68 4,511 20,061, 851 
Fabricated structural metal in- 

GUBERY > pail newb tate aamclen 78 13,789 68, 409, 532 
Ornamental and architectural 

metal industry................ 549 9,505 38, 845, 933 
Metal stamping, pressing and 

coating industry............... 436 18,584 84,975,289 
Wire and wire products manufac- 

CWTEES oe eicchaleretente ew ks teks NOES 199 11,995 56, 858, 603 
Hardware, tool and cutlery man- 

maiaeturers.|. Hao. lene at oe sete eae 308 8,551 36, 269, 458 
Heating equipment manufactur- 

So eae es RWS 112 4,933 | 21,011,928 
Machine shops...........-.-..:+ 778 8,144 82,915,367 
Miscellaneous metal fabricating 

SROUBUEICR,. « cid\e ele. nls Girth delete 331 14,599 62, 567,983 

Machinery (except electrical ma- 

chinery)).2...0.-.. 20 Ben sabe 546 42,083 | 195,606,445 
Agricultural implement industry 67 10, 487 49, 538, 608 
Miscellaneous machinery and 

equipment manufacturers..... 420 26,610 | 122,746,209 
Commercial refrigeration and air 

conditioning equipment manu- 

factirers Pine seeiek aioe Re 34 1,554 6,729, 835 
Office and store machinery man- 

nfacturers }.3226Bisihiad.. seedde 25 3,432 16,591,793 

Transportation Equipment..... 671 | 107,709 | 522,470,347 
Aircraft and parts manufacturers 80 28,386 141,930,122 
Motor vehicle manufacturers. .. . 17 21,673 | 120,938,513 
Truck body and trailer manu- 

facturers. .bacas ceo cake aeiae 112 3,369 13,291, 847 
Motor vehicle parts and accesso- 

ries manufacturers............. 126 20, 820 103,001, 867 
Railway rolling-stock pee ee 29 16,529 72,705,929 
Shipbuilding and repair......... 63 14, 848 63,777,724 

. Boatbuilding and repair. 232 1,483 4,636,876 
Miscellaneous vehicle manufac- 

GUICIS So, heen ee 12 601 2,187,469 

Electrical Products 531 79,531 | 353,568,079 
Small electrical appliances, man- 

ufacturers of oxo ats. eee 58 3,727 14, 897, 435 
Major appliances (electric and 

non-electric), manufacturers of 43 11,084 46, 861,875 
Household radio and television 

receivers, manufacturers of... . 23 6, 264 27,148, 260 
Communications equipment 

MANUACTULELBL ge cs.csse seals vinis 125 24,567 109, 658, 552 
Electrical industrial equipment, 

manufacturers of.............. 97 16,404 80, 945, 438 
Battery manufacturers.......... 27 2,019 9,051, 836 
Electric wire and cable, manu- 

{FOtaPersiol Wasa ws edeiatosase 25 6,348 30, 466, 985 
Miscellaneous electrical products, 

manufacturers of.......... ales 133 9,118,| 34,537,698 


1 Reported on a production basis. 


Cost at Plant 


of Materials 
Used 


$ 
1,591,688,041 
351,346, 159 
101,731,357 
36, 665,002 
891,950,994 
76,751, 221 
92, 138, 052 


41,105,256 


734,400,126 
36,078, 235 


112,014,777 
61,140,812 
203, 300, 028 
125, 325, 503 
36, 802, 171 


35,274,524 
29,177,808 


95, 286,258 
303,943,943 
73,947,376 
178, 603,989 


10,138, 479 
41,254,099 
1,130,170,158 
157, 845, 455 
603,349,583 
25, 839, 904 
185,994, 866 
99, 139, 009 
48, 136, 186 
5,643, 727 
4,221, 428 
585,351, 554 
31,201, 286 
109,910, 325 
71,894, 285 
93,749, 901 


86,811,512 
20, 385, 132 


103, 353,297 
68, 045, 816 


Value 
Added by 


Manufacture 


$ 
1,129,978,204 
411,494, 397 
47, 808, 496 
54,326, 889 
530,096, 705 
34,111,024 
29,510,373 


22,630,320 


739, 018,830 
31,350, 617 


96,029, 106 
70, 083, 618 
168,578, 452 
91,685,773 
74,368,059 


42,259,119 
47,155,739 


117,508,347 
329, 763,583 

60,092,972 
208, 462, 946 


12,707, 870 
48,499,795 
828, 669, 699 
192, 084, 988 
277, 150,529 
21, 835, 815 
160, 762, 326 
78,737,715 
86, 668, 409 
6,569, 834 
4, 860, 083 
617,534, 041 
33,275,218 
92,496, 459 
44,322,797 
163,288, 472 


129,314, 600 
19,147,198 


62,185, 216 
73,504,081 


Selling Value 
of Factory 
Shipments 

$ 

2,806, 483, 787 
789,271,070 
154, 868, 399 
94,624,917 
1,471,048, 0211 
110, 455,977 
122,307,936 


63, 907, 467 


1, 492, 690, 845 
69,011, 468 


210,061 ,2031 
132, 229,591 
374, 352, 563 
220,701, 880 
111, 427, 554 


78, 487, 572 
77,441,566 


218,977,448 
639,739,426 
138, 044,910 
390, 689, 239 


23,181, 886 

87, 823,391 
1,960, 777,154 
348, 245, 1731 
870,942,359 
48,090,709 


352,778, 908 
182,569, 012 


136,629,459 


12,626,110 


8,805,424 
1,205,534,321 
64,854,043 


206, 212,477 
118, 553,445 


251,084, 190 


218, 881, 168 
40,048, 638 


162, 601, 505 
143,288,855 
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8.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, 1961—continued 


Estab- Bra Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 

Group and Industry lish- 1 38 and of Materials | Added by of Factory 

ments | Pye Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 

No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Non-metallic Mineral Products. 1,292 40,128 | 174,087,186 | 250,116,408 381,393, 965 675,012,816 
Cement manufacturers.......... 20 3,113 16,697,185 14, 358, 880 76, 422, 986 107, 246, 086 
Lime manufacturers............. 21 825 3,569,549 1,784,960 8,954, 831 12,989,077 
Gypsum products manufacturers 14 1,600 7,186, 288 14,318, 154 18,712,604 34,343,004 
Concrete products manufacturers 616 8,339 31,459, 954 44,445,312 65, 266, 932 111, 871,135 
Ready-mix concrete manufactur- 

CS Sea AGe yee eee 157 4,071 19,334,319 66, 200,775 35,779, 286 105, 340, 562 
Clay Products Manufacturers— 

Clay products (from domestic 

PIAY So Re casita enke toc... 98 3,547 13, 537,964 4,733,718 24,182,091 35,169,009 

Clay products (from imported 

28 1,628 6,778, 260 5, 662, 132 12,925,011 19,362,713 

16 670 3,008, 541 8,752,337 8,785,440 17,884,741 

134 1,095 3,929,096 4,404,317 6,924,410 11,557,346 

Mineral wool manufacturers. .... 9 971 4,877,058 5, 782,258 9, 459, 267 16,117,789 
Asbestos products manufacturers 15 2,101 10,135,775 13, 850,375 20,853,977 35,735, 016 
Glass manufacturers............. 12 6,714 28, 215, 533 21,098, 981 44,338,779 68,110, 652 
Glass products manufacturers... 97 2,660 11,325, 230 22,401, 885 22,082,121 45,043,541 

brasives manufacturers........ 20 2,315 11,799,317 16, 642, 693 21,479,927 42,942,366 
Other non-metallic mineral pro- 

LEC SOO SSeS AR ea 35 479 2,233,117 5,679, 631 5, 226, 303 11,299,779 

Petroleum and Coal Products... 91 14,053 85,339,864 | 920,630,338 | 290,698,500 1, 220,193, 764 
Petroleum Refineries— 

Petroleum refining............ 44 13, 235 81,516,036 899, 836,714 276,271,921 | 1,184,176,374 

Lubricating oils and greases, 

13 276 1,323,965 11,807,241 5,519,514 17, 452, 028 

USES beeen Soph bie MON Abie 34 542 2,499, 863 8, 986, 383 8,907, 065 18, 565, 362 

Chemicals and Chemical 

MEEOQUCUSs. case sce sta ce ee ce 1,072 52,167 | 254,004,293 | 623,943,855 | 760,927,799 | 1 » 433,878, 158 
Explosives and ammunition man- 

Pcie tiiners sass bits: jy. aids «ard 14 4,660 22,292,149 25, 586,162 31, 863,783 63 , 353, 335 
Mixed fertilizers, manufacturers 

CLARE See ean 43 1,378 6, 602, 443 39, 647,614 14, 426, 263 54,261,404 
Plastics and synthetic resins, 

manufacturers of.............. 31 3,325 18,506, 962 60, 258,949 47, 103, 780 110,345, 093 
Pharmaceuticals and medicines, 

manufacturers of.............. 175 7,602 31,744, 258 49,784,714 117, 204, 902 166,015, 641 
Paint and varnish manufacturers 136 5, 802 25, 848,379 75,065, 600 76,955, 820 152,357, 549 
Soap and cleaning compounds, 

manufacturers of.............. 126 4,145 | 21,859,028} 82,893,226 | 86,698,652 | 172,334,470 
Toilet preparations, manufactur- 

DOr oe en ire 73 2,646 9,613,301 | 22,949,180 | 45,555,113 68,814, 340 
Industrial chemicals, manufac- 

PRTETSIOL. bs s5 cis si insert Ae 128 16,191 89, 364, 320 182,032,101 257, 622, 238 476, 603,231 
Printing inks, manufacturers of. . 32 971 4,622,088 8, 362, 203 10, 607, 225 19,074, 459 
Other chemical industries, n.e.s. 314 5,447 23,550,365 77, 364, 106 72,890,023 150,718, 636 

|Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries................... 1,928 46,375 | 171,877,519 | 263,868,974 | 309,523,448 574, 812, 594 
Scientific and Professional 
Equipment Manufacturers— 

Instrument and related prod- 

TGUGhY teh Soaktepanie ora aaerd 93 8,047 37,624,015 59,703,525 63, 860, 750 123, 467, 602 

Clock and watch manufactur- 

CIS et fhe Un ep eaaNT 27 1,036 3,892,507 7,980, 252 8, 243, 101 16, 422, 305 

Orthopaedic and surgical appli- 

ance manufacturers.......... 37 330 1,127,417 938, 874 1,963, 492 2,878,044 

Ophthalmic goods manufac- 

TWAS ep Mane eerciereietane, teem 47 962 3,171,741 3,184,728 4,110, 465 7,560, 456 
Jewellery and silverware manu- 

Fee Sarens: | Mees oIC Oat ee 225 4,469 | 15,840,472 | 29,646,657 | 25, 987,264 55,676,781 

room, brush and mop industry 96 2,118 6,591, 273 10, 200, 243 12, 809, 244 22,575,747 
Venetian blind manufacturers... 69 350 1,034, 161 2,142,533 2,018,770 4,204,928 
Plastic fabricators, 7.¢.s...... 278 7,552 26,132,658 58,119, 620 50,110,240 109,179,817 
Sporting goods industry......... 107 3,440 12,736,877 19,640,754 24,393,535 43, 280, 687 

oys and games industry....... 73 2,831 7, 467, 934 14, 820, 448 14,397, 393 29,614, 301 

ur dressing and dyeing industry 15 972 3,743,378 1,265,565 5,448,617 6, 833, 867 
Signs and displays industry.... 367 3,847 16,085, 454 13, 989, 388 26, 145, 467 40,161,756 
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8.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, 1961—concluded 


Estab- ioe Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Group and Industry lish- tosrees and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | P0Y' Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 

Industries—concluded 
Button, buckle and fastener in- 

austin eon cepe cre ee eae 40 1,559 4,830, 623 5,985, 160 8,088, 884 14, 158, 425 
Candle manufacturers........... 16 239 833 , 329 1,247,172 1,840,998 3,089,315 
Hair goods manufacturers....... 11 68 168, 109 269, 483 213,669 485, 477 
Artificial flowers and feathers 

Manwiacturers....-codccese ee ol 395 961,349 974,419 1,703,644 2,628, 200 
Model and pattern manufacturers 86 992 4,503,500 2,229,558 7,654, 808 9,804, 880 
Musical instruments and sound 

recording industry............ 30 1,591 6,027,819 6,365, 694 15,002, 671 21,428,010 
Typewriter supplies manufactur- 

CLS en reer Seep en a ieee 10 438 1,640,369 3,870, 689 3,035,094 6, 953, 200 
Fountain pen and pencil manufac- 

GULORS ee sah aed tative pe Rae 18 1,082 3,730,200 6, 445, 089 8,349,738 15,051,086 
Smokers’ supplies manufacturers 10 143 514,481 1,105, 408 1,188,046 2,322,476 
Stamp and stencil (rubber and 

metal) manufacturers......... 70 859 3,396,931 1,851, 842 4,602,233 6, 536, 292 
Statuary, art goods, regalia and 

novelty manufacturers......... 87 768 2,196, 903 2,005,813 3,429,538 5, 442,599 
Umbrella manufacturers........ 127 367, 055 659, 263 603, 705 1,307,754 
Artificial ice manufacturers..... 30 217 721,146 191, 833 1,292,049 1,725, 721 
Other miscellaneous industries. . 46 1,943 6, 537, 818 9,034,964 13, 030,033 22, 022, 868 

Totals, All Industries...., 32,415 | 1,265,032 | 5,231,446,969 |13,127,707,976 |10,682,137,680 | 24,243,294,949 


The forty leading industries of Canada in 1961, ranked according to selling value of 
factory shipments, are listed in Table 9; other principal statistics for these industries are 
given in Table 8 under their respective group headings. 


9.—The Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries, ranked according to Selling Value of 


Factory Shipments, 1961 


Nore.—Based on revised Standard Industrial Classification (see p. 651) and new establishment concept (see 


third paragraph p. 645). 


Pulp and paper mills................... 
Smelting and refining.................. 
Petroleum refining.oi6s.00-eeecsc cee eas 
Slaughtering and meat packing plants. . 
Motor vehicle manufacturers........... 
Tron and steel-mills. 0...) Via. coe es 
Sawmills (excl. shingle mills).......... 
Manufacturers of industrial chemicals. . 
Pastenrizing plants. cao: ;. taeda oo 
Miscellaneous food manufacturers...... 


—_ 
SOCOMVAMR WW 


i 


9 
“2 


13 
14 
15 


16 
17 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 


Miscellaneous machinery and equip- 

ment manufacturers................. 
Metal stamping, pressing and coating 

INLGUSPLY went tesecewheshcgaiete vee cts 
Printing and publishing................ 
Bakeriens. Jantie dag: oni chine Mees sn 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories 

ManwlactUrers hiccc/sw sacle». 02s oes 
Aircraft and parts manufacturers....... 
Fruit and vegetable canners and pre- 


Butter and cheese plants............... 
Feed manufacturers............0..0005 
Men’s clothing factories................ 
Women’s clothing factories............. 
BROW OLDIES trgircrm te ores spoy a sce]scatas ciate gate 


1,634, 606, 001 
1,471,048, 0211 
1,184, 176, 374 
1,080, 913,148 
870,942, 359 
789,271,070 
534,590,574 
476, 603,231 
411, 616, 839 
408,178,870 


390, 689, 289 


374, 352,563 
370,327, 715 
369, 637,256 


352,778, 908 
348, 245, 1731 


328, 098, 257 
323, 899, 706 
289, 660, 606 
279, 088, 853 
277, 477,796 
259, 438, 200 


1 Reported on a production basis. 


23 


35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Communications equipment manufac- 

GUNETS <5 5 BAM «owen premyils ores Wivielolaatorepeteys 
Synthetic textile millssia.0.. NV v.e0 
Cotton yarn and cloth mills 
Sash and door and planing mills (excl. 

hardwood flooring) 
Printing and bookbinding.............. 
Tobacco products manufacturers....... 
Wire and wire products manufacturers. 
Pifour mniliss. tase ee thee seems 
Miscellaneous metal fabricating indus- 

GHIOS, cabs Scien coe deme uae eerae es 
Manufacturers of electrical industrial 

equipment 


3|Fabricated structural metal industry. . 


Manufacturers of major appliances (elec- 

tric and non-electric) 
Household furniture industry.......... 
Other paper converters.............4.. 
Railway rolling-stock industry........ 
Rubber tire and tube manufacturers... 


Totals, Leading Industries, 1961. . 
Totals, All Industries, 1961......... 


Selling Value Selling Value 
Industry of Factory Industry of Factory 
Shipments Shipments 
$ $ 


251,084, 190 
248,717,577 
236,711, 105 


235, 160, 488 
230, 144, 643 
229, 956, 447 
220,701, 880 
220, 586, 667 


218,977,448 


218, 881, 168 
210,061, 2031 


206, 212, 477 
205,596, 993 
185, 889, 705 
182) 569, 0121 
180, 248, 120 
173, 123, 858 
172) 647, 090 


16,652,910,830 
24,243,294,949 
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10.—Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced or Shipped by the 
Manufacturing Industries, 1960 


Notr.—Based on revised Standard Industrial Classification. All values in this table are for factory shipments 
except those marked with an asterisk, which are for gross value of products. 


1,339, 381 


Unit 1960 
Representative Group and Commodity of 
Measure Quantity Value 
$ 
Foods— 
: ESTTER ES DUC IST Se Feet Se a pata eB ar lb. 259, 203, 977 77, 653, 030 
GAGMe st fe Pe ek tone ee a ton 825,759 215, 250, 379 
SMO SACHOLY. INAGC wernt the cenit ct ee ecae lb. 321,123,745 204, 046, 906 
PieeseAClory; ACC it Ee are Sith Tae egal won EAN One eee wy 196, 200,030 69, 837, 962 
oatcemins tami tet eet eee a Se tat ee EN NE Ske aed ee 11,360, 491 25, 811, 059 
Coffee and tea, blended, roasted and packed................... ce 130, 542,271 105, 984, 396 
eoutectioneny,, jal] Ieinds 0 .c..2-% scrap ties od Achy seitine Con unis mY 226, 449,716 96,827,171 
Cream, sold by dairy factories ae iv 51,270,710 
Hecdmchoppedyataini.7 on aca eld hen eee eee ee ton 546,728 26, 106, 496 
| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared ve 3,000, 635 232,536,075 
} Fish, canned and otherwise prepared aed ee 66, 685, 000 
BLOUEMHOAG ccs seeker easement cna’ ewt. 40, 896, 639 176,581, 378 
Fruits and vegetables, canned lb. 671,922,003 92,090, 166 
Hinuits;and vegetables, frozen.............ccscccseccceuecece... es 104, 236, 661 18, 102, 296 
cEcreAna. factory MAGE. ts it nee coe eee een gal. 39, 557,325 64,561, 189 
Haras jelliesiand marmalades......,...c<ldecccs ec cce tcc... Ib. 117, 283, 272 24, 899, 260 
LEG. 3G ESS DSBS, MRS aren Bain Haaren be AS . 120, 387, 467 15,788, 489 
Margarine and margarine substitutes............... es 167, 220, 261 35, 063, 304 
Meats, canned, incl. poultry, pastes, ete $ 94,207,742 43, 381, 624 
Meats, cooked, incl. sausage, wieners y 323,531, 288 134, 823, 732 
Meats, cured and smoked................. os 282,827,940 139, 343, 557 
! Meats, sold fresh and frozen, incl. poultry s 2,025, 646, 478 746, 243,095 
Milk, sold by dairy factories.................... gal. 374, 859, 310 302,514, 688 
Milk, evaporated and condensed..............00seseeeucescecee lb. 339, 337, 594 45,515, 811 
| iiekles, relishes ‘and catsup. <0 os cu cuceacucravascececcinecss sae an 35,010,799 
Pod worker nud pastity ou. bea ate sche Made cen cocceeen once He 96, 953, 107 
Powders, edible (custard, jelly, milk, etc.).................... ate nite 68, 294, 285 
EL POTENT OSS Secs SRR SRO Mart UNIO TIES ie i bene te Gar nee nuly lb. 177,097,297 37, 689, 024 
Soups, canned (except infants’)...............ceeceeceeeeeceos o 269, 293, 647 52,003, 642 
| Sugar, granulated (cane and beet).............0..0eeeees eee... oe 1, 434, 863, 160 104, 526,736 
| 
| Beverages— 
Beer cale, stoutjand porter (sales), sun. ..cs.scteceeeeesese choc gal. 238,731, 690 399, 225, 643 
| Beverage spirits sold (net sales) pf. gal 16,501,382 136, 472, 392 
b Carbonated beverages... ci. ds. snaqesecesotsees es gal. 157, 108,330 143,928,755 
“VSENG Cie) COU A sea Ai oe a aaa Re, Ce. Sie BS aE % 6, 767, 923 17,291, 202 
I 
| Tobacco and Tobacco Products— 
| CROSSE Sager Leo foes Atos drt TOP CORSA Ci a RR ee 7000 34, 698, 794 509, 689, 068 
i CRUDSCS Ee BAA eee ee! SMa NSM G ern Mitt that J * 328, 688 22,661, 734 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking and snuff.................2-...-.... lb. 23,932,397 64, 108, 138 
Tobacco, raw leaf, processed.............ccecceecsecaucesceess * 161, 190, 523 116, 525, 646* 
| Textile Products, except Clothing— 
( eae es COULOMAITE SUCOE 7 ube aiaciesises eeeoe oe ee doz. 9,970, 387 22,584, 141 
[ ISLA RRS Se ey a On ey a re ey Oe a » 12, 282, 406 
31, 432.893 
a 111, 132; 022 
at 73,080, 138 
22,994, 762 20,723,593 
3 15,015,016 
47,971,661 
156, 813, 786 
500, 520 14,164,788 
1, 409, 881 36, 872, 717 
211,320 47,393, 247 
535, 873 39, 253, 293 
12,379,357 92,011, 682 
38, 327,754 151, 812, 644 
9,943, 960 25,195, 817 
om 16, 284,110 
660,113 11,506, 031 
432, 895 14, 061, 668 
13, 584, 593 68, 214, 353 
2,626,921 58, 548,273 
32,575,003 
50, 872, 626 


54,483,711 
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10.—Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced or Shipped by the 
Manufacturing Industries, 1960—continued 


Unit 1960 
Representative Group and Commodity of 
Measure Quantity Value 
$ 
Wood Products— 
Boxes, wooden.............+ ae ob nee 9,761,299 
Lumber, planed and matched ..| M ft.b.m. 1, 422,953 103,370, 338 
Beam ber Sawin ee. acis chien ema cxmQeeseeween as ane a 8,021, 877 512,698, 607* 
Pulp;-wood} made for'sale....j.....290s dedsccasesseas Bet, ton 3,025,765 361, 853, 838 
Sash, doors and other mill work..............0.ecececeeeeeeece oe ey 48, 888, 812 
Paper Products— 
Bags? paper cu. heer ce wetlakis «saci waacke baceeas aa baacnwee ee, een 63, 322, 760 
Beked papery sie caress oul ase cuadas geaveebes cgane He ee we 224,177,390 
Paper boards, all types (basic)............cesceeeeeeees ton 1,277,000 165, 800, 000* 
Paper, book and writing (basic).............sescseeeees ed 403,000 106, 574, 000* 
‘Paper: newsprint (DARIC) idence «coe siedeaQadacocabooede Pec iy 6, 689, 000 783, 364, 000* 
Wapert wrapping (basic) ).iccisciseriscnettee ns oda a eee ee oben neleaeie « 322,000 70,779, 000* 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries— 
Books and catalogues, printed and bound.................0+005 wee se 43,519, 873 
Other advertising matter, printed one awa con 62,192,010 
Periodicals printed for publishers Ae, SRE CEL Sear ee as ae 31,474, 438 
Periodicals Printed by Publishers— 
Subseriptionsiand gales). y <5 <.hke<is iets oleae vine snes teresa ae Hs 83, 387, 128 
Grosss revenue from advertising...............+ ard = oie 230, 509, 067 
Sheet forms, commercial, legal, etc., printed an 31, 474, 438 
Iron and Steel Products— 2 
Bars, iron and steel, hot rolled (sold).. ton 723,753 105, 903, 514 
Boilers, heating'and power... .-.cj.e0-ssandecse ces Pon No. 16, 147 33, 806, 692. 
Castings, grey iron, made for sale................00005 ehs aaa mer 38,919, 487 
Farm implements and parts............-e0eceeeeeeeee as ay ven 140, 695,000 
‘Forgings, stecl and other oc siascmaacueawsane saomacen eles uae ane w 27, 384, 242 
Hardware, builders’, pole line and other Nae cre 49,678,000 
Miscellaneous machinery and equipment, and office and store 
mibehinery'\\f, cover 4 cee ba eu an cree al vhanateeweri sented: aes ae 495,914,536 
Pig iron’ (Gold) cade cio se ecestoee va oe See Mee te 96: ton 676, 964 36, 160, 653 
Pipes, tubing and fittings, iron and steel................ a0 oe o8 177, 571, 068 
Rolled iron and steel forms, semi-finished, sold........... bes ton 620,114 56, 282, 821 
Sheets, bars and other cold-rolled products, sold ee « 1,129,304 202,718, 594 
Steel ingots and edstings; sold...2... 00.06. Sictadscdcwecaccewess as 312,989 59,192,945 
Steel shapes erected, buildings, bridges, etc.................-5 Ax, eee 184,505, 952* - 
Steel shapes, structural, made in primary mills................ ton 234, 530 30,075, 626 
Stoves, coal, wood, electric and PHS: G. tt MO are oe meen aoe Ae, 48, 449, 165 
Tools and implements, hand, all kinds and parts............... wed aes 32,323,000 
Wire, wire rope and cable, Btepl wee aon etme oy aeaaeine: ae ee 62,737, 489 
Transportation Equipment— 
Automobiles, commercial och <cie..s cesrondemjocsainiociee eitie doers No. 69,338 163, 715, 297 
Automobiles, MAssengOn. ja) 5. dex<> saases Howat Waereaie eel arna sien ud 322, 409 648, 360, 011 
Automobile parts and accessories, incl. tires.............-.+.++- ans ane 497, 662,098 
BUSER ti aceic beset castes oe sasasaeter tore ace pain Agee ae aN eet unis be cis No, 164 4,500, 083 
Cars, railway, complete, freight and passenger................. ne 2,510 25,396, 966* 
Locomotives, diesel-electric, MGW. ...<-+ eee gsi ss eieiriee cisterns - 172 29, 189, 368* 
Ships and ship PODAINS a7 ad. cjsbuaeaire pteeieem wie: cle ac ee hinren marae a5 ane 149, 127,992* | 
Non-ferrous Metal Products— 
SOMOMOEY are bs cece Sdintea'es s Date ahe MBS Rl wore rdarareranaie aint tae eae as ees 27,452,910 
Kitchenware,-aluminam. 5... <+/)0.-.02.5 Ouse hatiaiesiaic od eleiese ae oe 5,707, 208 
Bilwerware sais <.vorcscioisisias, axhiasels lege leratater so: .o: bin eieratetarmieteteterrel staleetche “ES aa 7,553, 938 
Smelter‘and refinery; products.......,..cjd. Sede ceeadeoae acne eee ee or 1,495,177, 517* | 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies— 
Batteries, electric, storage: .... 052... ...csseceeactressnce sree ee See 24, 932,389 
Radio receiving sets, complete..............ecce cee eee ee etree No. 648, 938 24, 487,177 
Refrigerators, household, mechanically... co sccesdecawcageeenes ae 239, 436 40,211,631 
Telowision Mota e ch Ne cd Re. eke aps dad dduaeateiemetere oe os tee 53,726,999 
Wirea’and cabled, eloctric....dsc..cccescecndegacddecee redder urs eae oA 149,795,515 
Non-metallic Mineral Products— 
IA TASEV.OS 21 free Sige nite cies» vic's > Suslossyaja'hyayarale.o acarecaresatelese oro a estargare ton 271,716 32,443, 577 
Coke; @as-houses ace esisee ibe sienn te eon ona eet sete ears a ‘ees 5, 025, 437* 
CWonerete, Tend y-Mixed so -fseecseccelere adsense nel seneh ook cu. yd. 8, 228, 098 102,976, 064 
Gas) manufactured .S0ld ienssnavccncneenarberis morse werner renronreree ass Be 32,959, 256* 
Glass, pressed and blown (bottles, sealers, ovenware, etc.)..... pa Rae 62, 553, 640 
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10.—Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Pro 


duced or Shipped by the 


i 


Manufacturing Industries, 1960—concluded 
Unit 1960 
Representative Group and Commodity of 
Measure Quantity Value 
$ 
Chemicals and Allied Products— 
alcium and sodium compounds a 62,197,917 
| Fertilizers, mixe ey oe 42,763, 452 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations ee 159, 390, 000 
Paints, enamel and varnishes im 22 134, 341, 473 
ERvtur OIG ening ¥ A Janis Ne re ee Onn Sikes FEE ge lb. 315, 612, 029 86, 037, 318 
Soaps and synthetic detergents...................0......0..0, ss 340, 384, 000 97,910,000 
owlet Prepara WOUSea ty, becawsstiecirkceB aceathe ccs cote bsg 79, 487,570 
| Miscellaneous— 
| pags hand and hand luggage. ......00.<cs+sstseseacccerecceces ase eas 16, 471, 239 
Brooms and household brushes...........00...ceecececcw cee. doz. 584, 038 5,085, 516 
Cans, metal, for food esa Gay 74, 433, 534 
we 6 179, 897, 838 
bbl. 102, 662,026 531,607, 344* 
pr. 36, 549,798 144,311,122 
Bez oo 24,501,728 
doz. 376, 423 3,704, 885 
bbl. 119,741,510 416, 744, 146* 
sd ae 6,607, 352 
te 88,786, 398 
ne ace 36, 869, 461 
An . 15, 472,570 
é ce 33, 055, 937 


Subsection 2.—Manufactures classified by Origin of Materials 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin is based 


on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than on their actual source. 
Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those depending upon materials 
that cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, spices, cane sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, 
etc. Industries included in the Canadian origin classes may, however, be using large 


| Quantities of imported materials. 
| sification at the time of going to press. 


/ 


11.—Principal Statistics of Manufacturing Industries 


Materials Used, by Main 


Figures for 1960 were the latest available for this clas- 


classified according to Origin of 
Group, 1960 


= Estab-| py Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
| Origin of Materials Used | lish- ae and of Materials Added by of Factory 
ments | Poyees Wages Used Manufacture Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

| Farm origin... 9,878 314, 238 1,073,736, 685 3,912,073, 321 2,381, 692, 269 6, 346, 630, 104 
| Mineral origin 7,596 525, 526 2,447,984, 283 5, 836, 153, 285 4,904,327, 606 11,040,376, 612 
Forest origin 13,472 284, 354 1,155, 127, 817 2,010, 190, 858 2,222,320, 904 4, 367,567,910 
| Marine origin. . 402 13,357 29,717, 560 103, 863, 226 53,004, 983 169, 529,913 
| Wildlife OPIZIN x, HEE ccod 508 5,108 18, 487,377 37,739, 105 30, 124, 268 67,790, 259 
| BASOMII 2s. ciiceiesicon 4,826 152,046 482,113,671 805,051,045 941,738, 964 1,755, 562,285 
| 

| Grand Totals.......... 36,682 |1,294,629 | 5,207,167,393 | 12,705,070,820 | 10,533,208 3994 | 23,747,457 ,083 
\Farm Origin Group— 

| From field crops........ 6,124 | 173,552 615, 867,227 | 1,987,652,199 | 1,607,948, 456 3,624, 138, 419 
| From animal husbandry| 3,754 140, 686 457, 869, 458 1,924, 421, 122 773,748, 813 2,722,491, 685 
{| 

| Totals, Farm Origin...| 9,878 | 314,238 1,073 736,685 | 3,912,073,321 | 2,381,692,269 6,346 ,630 104 
Canadian origin........... 8,965 | 258,758 870,052,344 | 3,437,852,097 | 1,929, 868,553 5,417, 305, 297 
PCO an cdadtas cine 913 55, 480 208, 684, 341 474,221,224 451,823,716 929, 324, 807 
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Subsection 3.—Manufactures classified by Type of Ownership 


Figures showing the classification of the type of ownership under which Canadian 
manufacturers operate are available from 1946. Although the first survey did not include 
the fish curing and packing industry, its inclusion in subsequent years has not materially 
altered the percentage distribution of individual ownership, incorporated companies, etc. 


As is to be expected, the smaller establishments, regardless of the type of products 
manufactured, are carried on mainly under individual ownership or partnerships. In- 
dustries conducted on a small scale usually contain a large number of establishments in 
these categories, the percentage decreasing as the scale of operation increases, as shown 
for 1960 in Table 12. 


12.— Percentage Distribution of Manufacturing Establishments, Employees and Shipments, 
by Type of Ownership and Size of Establishment, 1960 


. Under $25,000 to $100,000 to $500,000 
Item and Type of Ownership $25,000 $99,999 $499,999 and Over 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Establishments— 
Andividualiownership sates soe desl cemirewns ton ve wee 73.4 43.0 10.4 0.7 
Partnerships) oie cio d Beha Ode a ddtes nde e asin 13.8 15.3 6.5 0.9 
EIncorporated| companies, cilities ss ecncede enue 12.2 39.4 78.1 96.0 
CVa-GOT AREER SER Bae ae icie Ginvershare eioieca’ecclare-sinr eters 0.6 2.3 5.0 2.4 
POLARS eae Pes BOS eRe ee asiens 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Employees— 
Individual:ownérshipsrtrses eee ore 66.7 37.3 6.2 0.2 
(Peartne rsh pst Gees are eo icie erin ess etass nv clove nnbacareisnen 15.9 15.1 5.4 0.3 
Incorporated companies. i. cividiewsceccce deere ees 16.7 46.4 86.4 98.7 
Co-operativessy 8.) ae SU ei wiatenctasarste ops) aiBi-iass ale sees 0.7 1,2 2.0 0.8 
SToteulaseyen s sesittastatels tice Tessie ae csisiete as 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Factory Shipments— 
AW ATVAA BAN OWNETBIID oii seis scaeciineee ccceealecies car 68.7 38.9 7.5 0.2 
Partnerships nyt cheph uncial Renae PES a eit 14.7 14.9 ne} 0.3 
Incorporated companies.......5.. 2.0050 s0s odes cece, 15.8 43.5 82.4 98.3 
Co-dperatived a Pika d eek thlse desde duatloniees 0.8 2.7 4.8 1.2 
POCA pirate sales ainialale Soleternlah ce ai tteie-anraie 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Of the 36,682 establishments operating in 1960, individual ownership numbered 13,840 
establishments, partnerships 3,793, incorporated companies 18,148, and co-operatives 901. 
The percentage distribution of the four categories of ownership is given in Table 13 for 
the years 1951-60 and by province and industrial group for 1960. It is interesting to note 
that incorporated companies are becoming increasingly important, the percentage of the 
total number of establishments rising from 36.9 in 1951 to 49.5 in 1960. 


13.—Percentage Distribution of Manufacturing Establishments classified by Type of 
Ownership, 1951-60, and by Province and Industrial Group, 1960 


. Incor- 
Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 

Year Ownership ships Riven 4 tives Total 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c 
44.6 15.5 36.9 3.0 100.0 
44.9 15.4 36.9 2.8 100.0 
44.4 14.8 38.2 2.6 100.0 
43.6 14.3 39.5 2.6 100.0 
42.7 13.6 41.1 2.6 100.0 
41.4 12.7 43.4 2.5 100.0 
40.6 12.0 44.9 2.5 100.0 
39.2 Let 47.1 2.6 100.0 
38.4 10.8 48.2 2.6 100.0 
37.7 10.3 49.5 2.5 100.0 
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13.—Percentage Distribution of Manufacturing Establishments classified by Type of 
Ownership, 1951-60, and by Province and Industrial Group, 1960—concluded 


Be Incor- 
. . Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
Year, Province or Territory and Group : porated a Total 
y Ownership ships Gompmics tives 
| 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
| Province, 1960 
| Newfoundland................ 49.0 26.0 25.0 — 100.0 
| Prince Edward Island... 49.5 15.2 29.3 6.0 100.0 
) Wova Scotia............... 49.0 11.6 37.2 2.2 100.0 
New Brunswick............. 49.1 9.3 39.7 1.9 100.0 
Rercrcenenite! ook o.ccsule 43.0 8.5 44.6 3.9 100.0 
| SIDR Rit arr alates 32.0 10.5 56.1 1.4 100.0 
| eno Cae, SE A a aie ae 387.4 11,2 49.4 2.0 100.0 
paskatchewan.............6.000+ 46.1 12.0 35.6 6.3 100.0 
. ERIE coi A ES ae ME ie 35.6 11.9 49.2 3.3 100.0 
\deritish Columbia.................... 31.8 11,1 56.1 1.0 100.0 
| Yukon and Northwest Territories 35.7 — 64.3 _ 100.0 
Industrial Group, 1960 
| 
| Hoods and beverages....................-.. 41.0 9.9 38.9 10.2 100.0 
Tobacco products.............. 17.5 1 75.0 7.5 100.0 
D804 el A aes aoe a 9.8 1 90.2 = 100.0 
23.4 te 69.4 —_ 100.0 
25.9 OT 64.4 2 100.0 
13.8 (Hl 78.5 2 100.0 
23.7 12.4 63.9 — 100.0 
58.5 14.2 27.2 (EME 100.0 
53.1 12.2 34.7 —_— 100.0 
6.2 2.2 91.6 — 100.0 
36.8 10.7 52.2 0.3 100.0 
[REAR ATROUAL Llc cosdsceuncncieebe. cnn. 12.2 7.4 80.4 — 100.0 
|Metal fabricating (except machinery and trans- 
portation equipment)...........:0.0..0.0005. 24.8 9.3 65.9 _ 100.0 
Machinery (except electrical)..................... 7.3 3.8 88.9 2 100.0 
Transportation equipment....................... 23.4 8.6 68.0 _— 100.0 
Wemecurrcal products! 01.4.0.) bhicc.cesccsk eee 5.1 2.2 92.7 — 100.0 
|Non-metallic mineral products................... 28.0 8.8 63,2 2 100.0 
(Retroleum and coal products..................... 4.2 1 95.8 1 100.0 
(Chemicals and chemical products................ 12-1 2.7 84.9 0.3 100.0 
‘Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........... 41.5 10.0 48.5 — 100.0 
_ 1 Included with individual ownership. 2 Included with incorporated companies. 


The establishments operating under individual ownership are not as important from 
she point of view of employment provided as their large numbers would indicate. Accord- 
ng to Tables 14 and 15, these establishments, which comprise 37.7 p.c. of the total number, 
aad only 4.1 p.c. of the total employees. Partnerships accounted for 10.3 p.c. of the 
wumber of establishments and 2.0 p.c. of the total employees. Incorporated companies 
vith 49.5 p.c. of the number of establishments had 92.9 p.c. of the employees. Co-oper- 
itives with 2.5 p.c. of the number had 1 p.c. of the employees. 


Thus on the basis of employment provided, incorporated companies are, by a wide 
oargin, the most important factor in the employment field. Such companies had more 
han 99 p.c. of the employees in the rubber, paper, primary metal, transportation equip- 
aent and electrical products groups; over 98 p.c. of the employees in the tobacco prod- 
‘ets, machinery, and chemicals and chemical products groups; over 97 p.c. in the petro- 
2um and coal products group; 96 p.c. in the textiles and knitting mills groups; and 95 p.c. 
a the metal fabricating group. The lowest proportion was 80.7 p.c. in the wood group. 
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14.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Manufacturing Industries classified 
by Type of Ownership, 1951-60, and by Province and Industrial Group, 1960 


Individual | Partner- Incor- Co-opera- 


Year, Province or Territory and Group * : porated ° Total 
Ownership ships Companies tives 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

6.1 3.7 89.3 0.9 100.0 

5.9 3.6 89.6 0.9 100.0 

5.7 3.3 90.2 0.8 100.0 

5.4 3.3 90.5 0.8 100.0 

5.2 2.9 91.0 0.9 100.0 

4.8 2.6 91.8 0.8 100.0 
4.5 2.4 92.2 0.9 100.0 | 

4.4 2.3 92.4 0.9 100.0 

4.3 2.2 92.6 0.9 100.0 
4.1 2.0 92.9 1.0 100.0 | 
a ee EE eee 

Province, 1960 

Newilound ands), coxseyiets <igeicieiavevarsiorciataiblorerarermrarecorane 2.8 18 95.4 _ 100.0 

Prmeedid ward sland sb: nrccctesseiermsareverpiereyewrsiareynrors 13.1 6.0 72.9 8.0 100.0 

NOVA Septlanene sae. cete-ps duis sce tgereie' hesieie uarapaie cle 7.8 2.2 87.9 2.1 100.0 
Nows Bris wichita tits seis tela sietnainptet tse provererete arelatoye 6.8 2.5 89.2 1.5 100.0 | 
QuCHOGES archos. Nolte duce de seem taelean he coeainnie 5.8 2.3 91.4 1.0 100.0 
ONEATIO TES ce cncne nana O seen aa eae ou es oe 2.7 1.8 95.2 0.3 100.0 | 

Mamtoba sind. Gy siiuiael. denice Memcewetreiscce tarcters 4.3 2.3 91.9 1.5 100.0 
Saskatchewan vacieclevetsiendeieterstycaarere re Rovere tloerelars 8.0 3.9 75.5 12.6 100.0 
AIDE rte ernseaees Ais tteel bre oc ee aeratate dyaravarepe epeaerans 5.5 2.5 89.5 205 100.0 
Britieht€ ohm bia, ocsdccite sche cewaiiternneae ene ets 4.1 D2 91.8 1.9 100.0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................ 12.9 — 87.1 _ 100.0 | 
) | 
| 

Industrial Group, 1960 

Foods‘andbeveragestetrcd..csscc sins cicwtupnneiec mie 7.6 3.1 83.8 5.5 100.0 

TODRCCO PLOAUCEBi stasis etasieters oasle ies ofertararaccrete 0.8 1 98.4 0.8 100.0 

RUD DEL A ia .deiscisitianeicielsfoidsiatstom autres ef aracy 0.2 1 99.8 — 100.0 

Ga EOI ns oe Meet a crash ecatat chek Voto olay Netag ss arelciavavore tenet 3.9 2.0 94.1 —_ 100.0 

Tex tilestt... deavndagrersaipowmeee ee rc eee 2.1 1.2 96.7 2 100.0 

Knitting nmi lisiiccscame sasdor vie tis caret cls’ nialei asia 2.3 127 96.0 2 100.0 

Clothing asicc Was Way csnscit seta eel eters share hiayo i aiate 5.8 6.2 88.0 — 100.0 
GOOG E r eka ecudte cach ree cotati tee 14,2 4.8 80.7 0.3 100.0 | 
Burniture andifixtures sco iie isllecmslincwirdctalorecs 10.1 4.9 85.0 _ 100.0 1 
Paper and allied industries................0.00005 0.2 0.2 99.6 — 100.0 | 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........ 6.6 3.1 89.8 0.5 100.0 } 
Primary metal. 3c. be eee oud s 0.3 0.2 99.5 _ 100.0 } 
Metal fabricating (except machinery and trans- } 
portation equipment)... 6... cece cece cees 3.0 2.0 95.0 _ 100.0 

Machinery (except electrical) 0.6 1.0 98.4 2 100.0 

Transportation equipment... 0.5 0.3 99.2 _- 100.0 

Electrical products 0.2 0.2 99.6 _ 100.0 

Non-metallic mineral products 3.3 1.9 94.8 2 100.0 
Petroleum and coal products..... 2.6 i 97.4 1 100.0 f 

Chemicals and chemical products...... 0.8 0.2 98.9 0.1 100.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 6.5 2.9 90.6 — 100.0 | 

1 Included with individual ownership. 2 Included with incorporated companies. 


Section 3.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production | 


| 

| 

} 

In addition to the factors dealt with in the following Subsections 1 and 2, one of the 
principal indicators of growth in manufacturing production is the amount paid as salaries | 
and wages to various groups of employees within those industries. The latest information 


available on employment, earnings and hours worked in manufacturing industries at the | 
time of going to press was that for 1960, summarized in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 722-727. | 
) 
i 
) 
| 
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Subsection 1.—Capital and Repair Expenditures 


The current series of statistics covering expenditures on fixed capital and repairs by 
manufacturing industries commences with the year 1944. Capital expenditures by manu- 
facturers in 1960 totalled $334,700,000 for construction, a figure slightly lower than the 
$373,900,000 so spent in 1959; the $842,700,000 spent for machinery and equipment in 
1960, however, was higher than the comparable expenditure in 1959, resulting in a total 
of $1,177,400,000 as against $1,143,800,000 in the previous year. Repair expenditure 
amounted to $671,600,000 in 1960 and $662,500,000 in 1959. Of the total capital expend- 
itures in 1960, 16.5 p.c. was reported by primary metal industries, 14.1 p.c. by the paper 
and allied industries, 12.9 p.c. by foods and beverages and 9.1 p.c. by chemicals and 
chemical products. 


15.—Capital and Repair Expenditures by the Manufacturing Industries, 1951-60, and by 
Province and Industrial Group, 1960 


Capital Expenditure Repair Expenditure 
Rae oe z eles ‘5 ee 
and Industrial Group on- ery an on- ery an 
struction | Equip- Total struction | Equip- Total 
ment ment 
$’000,000 | $'000,000 } $7000,000 |} $000,000 $’000,000 | $’000,000 
267.6 525.0 792.6 85.0 337.0 422.0 
343,6 629.0 972.6 95.2 363.5 458.7 
824.5 644.5 969.0 94.6 385.5 480.1 
287.6 534.5 822.1 97.6 390.9 488.5 
344.5 601.8 946.3 100.6 413.0 513.6 
487.7 906.1 1,393.8 112.2 465.6 577.8 
519.9 959.0 | 1,478.9 115.4 498.5 613.9 
397.6 697.4 1,095.0 109.8 462.1 571.9 
373.9 769.9 1,143.8 125.2 537.3 662.5 
334.7 842.7 | 1,177.4 124.4 547.2 671.6 
i} 
Province, 1960 
Smear coun sind «AS26955 's ora creseie cielerevalate aie dare : 4.4 7.6 12.0 ste 6.5 7.6 
Prince Edward Island............. ‘ 0.1 0.5 0.6 0.1 0.3 0.4 
| OTR si 9.1 ie) 27.0 4.0 13.3 Ge 
| New Brunswick............. 11.0 18.7 29.7 U7 11.4 13.1 
| Cs eines 86.4 218.2 304.6 85.5 148.5 184.0 
RATIO INDE 8b NT sia: ORR BE CReE 146.6 408.2 554.8 56.6 284.2 340.8 
EMILOD A...) 280, rh. 425... Bekok, Rae ee, 15.6 34.2 49.8 4.5 10.0 14.5 
WPegekatchewanys, 4.0.00. c00ccuieenna cs tiidedeee., 5.8 7.0 12.8 2.8 2.5 5.3 
| EO ORE aya ge ore aoe ek ge 9 ee ee re 21.2 41.9 63.1 7.2 14.0 21.2 
Weenuish (Columbia. 53. 0007 saacvelgas «sso0cddaccc 34.5 88.5 123.0 10.9 56.5 67.4 
| 
| Industrial Group, 1960 
| Foods and beverages.........0...0sec0ecceeeeees 52.7 99.2 151.9 14.2 55.7 69.9 
leebacco products:......:.5...../.0....fhebk).. iNesi 5.2 6.9 12 3.3 4.5 
| Rubber... 6.9 17.0 23.9 1.0 8.1 9.1 
eather 133 2.6 3.9 0.4 2.2 2.6 
| Textiles CR eOPRE > 6.0 21.1 27.1 3.4 17.6 21.0 
Knitting mills... 0.8 5.0 5.8 0.4 27, 2.1 
t@lothing............. 175. 5.0 6.5 0.8 2.6 3.4 
|: 00 Sa ere oem 12.6 28.6 41.2 5.5 28.9 34.4 
| Furniture and 3.0 4.6 7.6 0.9 2.3 3.2 
| Paper and allied industries 35.1 131.2 166.3 9.2 93.9 103.1 
| Printing, publishing and allied industries 7.4 217, 29.1 2.3 6.8 9.1 
leaner metals. Mie hee; Lk OeR ek eas de... 51.3 142.9 194.2 20.0 145.1 165.1 
Metal fabricating (except machinery and trans- 
12.2 34.5 46.7 5.2 25.4 30.6 
8.4 14.6 23.0, 3.0 9.5 12.5 
16.5 31.9 48.4 10.2 31.1 41.3 
7.6 24,2 31.8 3.8 16.3 20.1 
15.7 33.5 49.2 4.0 38.6 42.6 
51.9 7.8 59.7 26.0 4.0 30.0 
34.9 72,1 107.0 10.8 48.2 59.0 
7.2 13.6 20.8 2.1 5.9 8.0 
= 126.4 126.4 = = — 
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Subsection 2.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments 


The size of a manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by the value 
of factory shipments or by the number of employees but each of these methods has its 
limitations. The former measure has to be adjusted for changes in the price level and, 
as between industries, it makes those in which the cost of raw materials is relatively high 
appear to operate on a larger scale. The latter takes no account of the differences in 
capital equipment at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased 
use of machinery may lead to an increase in production concurrently with a decrease in 
number of employees. Also, in measuring size on the basis of employment, industries with 
a high capital investment in machinery and equipment are underrated as compared with 
industries lacking such equipment and consequently employing a relatively larger labour 
force. 


Size as Measured by Selling Value of Factory Shipments.—In 1946, after 
heavy wartime production had ceased and reconversion had barely begun, there were 
1,442 manufacturing establishments, each with an output of $1,000,000 or over. Their 
combined production was valued at $5,377,870,217 and accounted for 66.9 p.c. of the total 
for all manufacturing plants. By 1949, the number of factories in that category had 
increased to 1,926 and the proportion of their production to the total was 74.4 p.c. Asa 
result of the tremendous industrial expansion and the increase in prices of the 1950’s, 
the number of plants with shipments valued at over $1,000,000 increased to 3,498 in 1960. 
These plants contributed 81.2 p.c. of the total output in that year. 


16.—Manufacturing Establishments and Total and Average Production classified by 
Value of Product Group, 1949, 1955, 1959 and 1960 


Average Average 
Value Grou se Total pee ine Bos Bee 
P Pesta Production! Estab- Raat Production! Estab- 
im lishment en lishment 
1949 19552 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Under’$25; 0003302522. ec deodes 16,176 145, 907, 685 9,020 || 15,327 143, 480, 957 9,362 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000......... 4,884 174, 899, 010 35,810 |} 5,112 184, 847, 245 36, 159 
50,000 Ki! 100,000......8.: 4,487 320, 878, 071 71,513 4,781 343,512,650 50, 933 
100,000 sé 2OO;GOO NS aeadan 3,630 514,921, 581 141, 852 4,250 608, 414, 152 143, 156 
200,000 € 500,000......... 3,195 1,000, 486, 294 313,141 3,970 1,261,916, 569 317, 863 
500,000 ae 1000000 See ee 1,494 1,041,235, 578 696,945 2,013 1,411, 584, 589 701, 234 
1,000,000 om SOOOLOOO MAR. co 1,505 3, 164,936,378 2,102,948 2,101 4,364, 363,277 2,077,279 
COO O0Cloriovernsachntiadse. oamenee 421 6,116,328, 703 | 14,528,097 628 | 11,195,814, 372 17,827,730 
Totals and Averages............ 35,792 | 12,479,593 ,300 348,670 || 38,182 | 19,513,933 ,811 611,077 
1959 1960 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Under $25; 00080 oc. jro ects se ccple Hoc 11,967 118, 491,742 9,902 || 11,664 121,760, 598 10,439 | 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000......... 4,795 172,972,326 36,073 5,044 181, 631,031 36, 009 
50,000 s 100;000......f 063 4,874 350, 262, 824 71,864 4,937 354, 936,319 71, 893 
100,000 rs 200,000......... 4,382 626, 769, 497 143, 033 4,511 641,077,012 142,114 
200,000 a 500,000......... 4,459 1, 424, 683, 038 319, 507 4,651 1,478, 893, 940 317,978 
500,000 “ 11000;000: 3.3 2,322 | 1,645, 987,369 708, 866 || 2,37 1, 683, 585, 980 708, 282 
1,000,000 4s 5,000,000......... 2,624 5,594,574, 528 2,132,079 2,723 5,771, 254, 154 2,119,447 | 
HOODOO DOr sO VOL -\ajok By arcteceewe a cpercterrtiere 770 | 18,377,860,157 | 17,373,844 775 | 13,514,318,049 | 17,437,830 
Totals and Averages........... 36,193 | 23,311,601 ,481 644,091 || 36,682 | 23,747,457 ,083 647,387 
1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by selling value of factory shipments. 2 Newfoundland 


included from 1955. 
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Size as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 1946, the 311 establishments 


employing 500 or more persons accounted for 32.3 


engaged in manufacturing. 
55 of them with over 1,500. 
manufacturing establishments. 


17.—Establishments and Employees in Manufactures classified b 


p.c. of the total number of employees 


In 1960 there were 350 plants with more than 500 employees, 
The 350 plants employed 31.5 p.c. of the total workers in all 


per Establishment, 1949, 1955, 1959 and 1960 


y Number of Employees 


Average Average 
Estab- Estab- 
Employee Group . Employees | per Estab- || ,. Employees | per Estab- 
lishments Tenwiear lishments Gehman’ 
1949 1955! 
No. No. No. No. No. No 
Under 5 employees.................. 16,647 34, 865 2.1 16,762 36,340 Hae) 
5 to TR Res hn ee RG 6 9,133 75, 482 8.3 9, 864 81,471 8.3 
15, NOs | ete oe Biocces oe 5, 967 159,012 26.7 6,340 169,575 26.7 
50 “ 0) SOE 6 3, ae SRR 1,905 132, 069 69.3 2,082 144,411 69.4 
DOS ae TS) ele Es Seay mapa | 1,114 156, 084 140.1 1075 163,091 138.8 
ute 4990 eee. 694 213,130 307.1 739 227, 667 308.1 
BOO 999. f | 243 167,720 690.2 
“(QUA SUR TOT) ee 5 ne ami 832 391, 455 1,179.1 76 91,840 1,208.4 
-) DUD yo ae a eee ) 61 200, 413 3,285.5 
Bled OfiCeS? i. hci: ancictdiesns = Je — 9,110 — — 15,933 — 
Biot classifiable. ...66... cc usencusee: — _ — 840 — — 
Totals and Averages............ 35,792 1,171,207 32.7 38 182 1,298 ,461 34.0 
1959 1960 
No. No. No. No. No. No 
Under 5 employees.................. 14,594 31,710 2.2 14, 469 32,235 2.2 
5 to 14 “ 9,728 80, 558 8.3 9, 866 81,890 8.3 
Te 49 “ 6, 466 174, 506 27.0 6, 698 180, 256 26.9 
50 “ 99 “ 2,250 156, 127 69.4 2,319 161,365 69.6 
100 ~ = 199 * 1,255 173, 220 138.0 1,266 176, 163 139.1 
200 “ 499 “ 799 241,597 302.4 785 238,109 303.3 
500 “ 999 “ 252 172, 659 685.2 238 165, 129 693.8 
|. COO 55 920012) a arene RE 72 89, 438 1,242.2 57 70,922 1,244.2 
WMOUOLOL OVEL 5 oi, cc ccn: cssteiartans  eeuruse. 52 167, 454 3,220.3 55 171,670 3,121.3 
ead offices? — 16, 687 — — 16,890 _— 
725 — —_— 929 = — 
36,193 | 1,303,956 36.0 36,682 | 1,294,629 35.3 


2 Includes only those head offices not located at a plant. 


Employees— 
Up 500 800 1,000 1,500 
to to to to or Total 
499 799 999 1,499 Over 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
633 —_ — 1 1 635 
184 — —_— _— — 184 
1,272 2 2 1 1 1,278 
894 3 2 2 — 901 
11, 833 66 21 22 19 11,961 
13, 226 82 24 25 30 13, 387 
1,583 5 1 2 1 1,592 
887 _— — a — 887 
1, 837 10 1 _— _— 1,848 
3,969 14 5 4 3 3,995 
14 — — _ _— 14 
36,332 182 56 57 55 36,682 
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Table 19 summarizes the degree of concentration in some of the leading manufacturing 
industries of Canada. Concentration is extremely marked in the motor vehicle, smelting 
and refining, pulp and paper mills, iron and steel mills, and aircraft and parts industries. 
On the other hand, the degree of concentration is low in such industries as women’s clothing 
factories, printing and publishing, sawmills, miscellaneous foods, pasteurizing plants, 
bakeries, men’s clothing factories, fruit and vegetable canners and preservers. 


19.—Percentage Importance of Establishments, each Employing 200 or more Persons, in the 
25 Leading Industries, 1960 


Number of Percentage Here 
fo) 


: seen os ig a 
shments stab- ota! 
Industry Employing lishments Shipments 
200 or more in the in the 
Persons Industry Industry 
1 | Pulp and paper mills.. 81 63.3 95.0 
2 | Smelting and refining. 20 87.0 97.4 
3 | Petroleum refining. . - 18 40.9 79.5 
4 | Slaughtering and meat packing plants a we ata AS aks oe EE 5 35 16.7 74.9 
& | Motor vehicle manufacturers.........5cccceceseceeecseceeceeceees 8 44.4 98.5 
Cid) Sroniand pabeedian tla). yi feces sgeuacebirepaiopels ayaceis are. Sor nian mya erdpeniveel iawiare 18 37.5 93.8 
7 | Sawmills (including shingle mills)..............ccceeeeeceeeeeees 22 0.4 28.1 
8 | Manufacturers of industrial chemicals..............2.0-0eeeeee eee 17 13.0 65.3 
9.) Pasteunizing plants (5, <.. iat iaius cacti ero, sei. «ede tilde she urine as eee 22 2.8 32.5 
10 | Miscellaneous machinery and equipment manufacturers.......... 32 7.8 47.7 
11 | Miscellaneous food manufacturers...............0ceeeeeeeeeeenes 8 2.6 30.6 
M2) Bakeries ios. cc g..0 1 Re Pelee oct teaN ois se. Se data dose ckaee 28 1.1 33.0 
15 2|| Printing and abl ge scan plate siapnsainiaisye| 9:01 o\ ese) vie\ajess)ajotnicvels areleieini= 29 3.9 68.0 
14 | Metal stamping, pressing and coating industry.................5. 20 3.9 46.1 
15 | Fruit and vegetable canners and preserverS...........0.0:eeeeeee 12 3.3 40.3 
16 | Aircraft and parts manufacturers... «0.s00.c0cnc:0nensinecinesiccvonieais 20 24.1 91.2 
1?) | Butter‘and’cheese planta sqassccnt: lc. agile: copes os cigateinre caiecicrsta _— _ _ 
18 | Motor vehicle parts and accessories manufacturers............... 15 12.6 68.5 
19.) Feed manulseturers: cris fi. pete viv eae dagheeie tieieaee deb _ a = 
20 | Women’s clothing factories il 1.1 6.4 
21 | Men’s clothing factories. . 30 5.9 35.9 
2% | Breweries.....:.......... 12 22.2 62.2 
23 | Printing and bookbinding....... 11 0.6 25.5 
24 | Manufacturers of electrical industrial equipment 23 23.0 78.7 
25 | Communications equipment manufacturers 18 13.6 79.4 


PART III.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


Section 1.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing Production 


This Section shows the distribution and concentration of the manufacturing industries 
in each province. Ontario and Quebec are by far the most important manufacturing 
provinces of Canada. ‘Their combined production in 1961 amounted to $19,284,587,215 
or 79.5 p.c. of the total factory shipments of manufactured products. 


Table 1 shows the outstanding predominance of Ontario and Quebec in each industrial 
group. In 1961, Quebec led in the manufacture of tobacco products, leather goods, textiles, 
knitting mills, clothing and products of petroleum and coal and had a very slight margin 
over Ontario in output of paper. In each of the other groups, except wood products, Ontario 
had the greater production of the two provinces. In the production of wood products, 
British Columbia, with 54 p.c. of the total, held the dominant position, outranking both 
Quebec and Ontario which accounted for 18 p.c. and 17 p.c., respectively, of the total. In 
each of the other groups Ontario and Quebec led by a wide margin. 


This Section normally carries details of leading industries in each province. However, 
since there were no later figures available at the time of printing than those given in the 
1962 edition, the reader is referred for such data to pp. 652-662 of that issue. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 
Industrial Group, 1961 


Nore.—Based on the revised Standard Industrial 


third paragraph, p. 645). 


Classification (see p. 651) and new establishment concept (see 


Estab-] py Salaries | Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Province and Industrial Group lish- loans and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POY Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland.................... 338 | 9,896 35, 969, 805 60, 628,868 70,009,989 137, 224,209 
Foods and beverages.............. 65 4,060 8,614, 106 20, 468, 769 18,646, 300 40,440, 489 
LETC RNS Boone so COSSBDRE Biche 1 1 1 1 1 1 
MOXOS. osu Cait Saute e ee 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Rawsting milla ay ooo... geen ote 1 1 1 1 1 1 
SUG Tren AE bors rea ne a 1 1 1 1 1 1 
EE eee 192 652 1,479,210 2,285,357 1,809, 041 4,044, 652 
Furniture and fixtures...... eae is 27 92,733 64,053 118, 287 185, 535 
Paper and allied industries?........ 2] 3,196 19,114,294 29,892,579 39, 224, 895 73,725,374 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

RHESUTICS st Soe ye ee ona eae 29 424 1,379,849 692,774 2,471,175 3,231,348 
Renmmary metal. copie. ss. sete tees 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Metal fabricating (except machin- 

ery and transportation equip- 

ZED Reuse teebe poate Betsores 6 184 680, 976 1,167,545 1,004, 340 2,414, 196 
Machinery (except electrical)...... 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Transportation equipment......... 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Electrical products................ 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Non-metallic mineral products.... 13 388 1,517,909 2,392,197 3,110,744 5, 767, 384 
Chemicals and chemical products. i 1 1 1 1 1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing in- 

GL Ging Cet Saceanae nec pek mernigde 24 965 3,090, 728 3,665,594 3,625, 207 7,415, 281 

Prince Edward Island. 156 | 1,724 4,207,474 21,191, 058 8,131, 146 30, 041, 039 
Foods and beverages. . ‘2 72) 1,106 2,671,659 17,676,783 5, 053, 347 23, 254, 660 
Tobacco products....:.........5.- 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Monten: 25. eis ieea we. serie 3 3 3 3 3 3 
PRORUNCS. oon te nid caedtec. set iae 3 3 3 3 3 3 
ROO ets in) nes OSC As ERS 51 160 327,192 339, 457 419,445 787, 998 
Furniture and fixtures....... 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Paper and allied industries 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

SEnICS em Tae Sone 186 506, 644 238, 234 969,915 1, 230, 441 
Primary metals), s30. 5.042.550: 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Metal fabricating (except machin- 

ery and transportation equip- 

i010) ReReHe RRS S ets bn: Center 3 3 3 3 8 
Transportation equipment......... 4 33 87, 433 101, 348 98,547 216, 220 
Non-metallic mineral products.... 6 41 99,318 114, 511 182,914 298, 299 
Chemicals and chemical products. 3 3 3 3 3 3 
AD Other groups..c.s2:-s-00eees5s 15 198 515, 228 2,720,725 1,406,978 4,253,421 

BNOVa Scotia: 3.5202 taloe. ss. 1,002 | 26,801 88,919,256 | 206,463,487 | 159,218,497 375,306,900 
Foods and beverages.......... $4 323 | 8,690 22,199,515 75, 697, 906 44,864, 525 123, 821, 865 
Hieue her! wu... eres orcas cst OFF 1 1 1 1 1 1 
BROKE LCS, ete ee smn nce eae 7 499 1,283,113 2,350, 460 2,965,165 5, 482, 309 
Kortting mills... suncasnecs ae vf 1,169 2,412,920 4,905,924 4,143, 022 9,139,732 
locbinre hs. TS ae eae 2 eee 11 346 574,515 1,321,326 879, 537 2,210, 767 

OG ion oe ceslne sataeriste bie hee Cake 341 2,425 5,298,240 12,351, 339 8,954,743 21,941, 233 
Furniture and fixtures......... 33 325 746,901 1,000, 358 1, 207,676 2, 247, 303 
Paper and allied industries 5] 1,449 6,021, 909 10, 690, 331 13,476,271 25,963,405 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

dustries.”.). astee sted ac ae eee: 78 | 1,328 5,146,971 2,955,038 9,108,074 12, 204, 037 
primary metalic Acr ssh... .4.uense 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Metal fabricating (except machin- 

ery and transportation equip- 

(5703710 JERR AO aBonrae aoe Farce 46 1,415 5, 239, 818 9,079,534 8,706, 048 18,938,799 
Machinery (except electrical)...... 5 271 986, 235 474, 405 1,565,063 2,120,916 
Transportation equipment......... 65 | 3,670 14, 228, 954 11,143, 291 15,174, 222 26, 829, 054 
Electrical products................ 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Non-metallic mineral products. ... 32 465 1,406,070 2,362,195 2,723,009 5, 456, 364 
Petroleum and coal products...... 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Chemicals and chemical products. 15 228 843,785 2,582,104 3, 336,055 5, 856, 655 
Miscellaneous manufacturing in- 

Cusiries: trainee. sens ee 341 4,521 22,530,310 69, 549, 276 42,115,087 113,094, 461 


| 1 Confidential; included in ‘‘Miscellaneous manufacturing industries’. 
| authorized by the firms concerned. 


3 Confidential; included under ‘‘All other groups’’. 


2 Publication of these figures was 
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—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 
Industrial Group, 1961—continued 


Province and Industrial Group 


Leather 
Textiles 
Knittme millage san. a4. .<0. See ne 
Clothing ic A stanaiatien estos sivas 


Paper and allied industries........ 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

dastries... 1. 293. attic on ba BI. he 
Primary metals tei. den. o4: ence 
Metal fabricating (except machin- 

ery and transportation equip- 

MENG) cere Re oes 
Machinery (except electrical)...... 
Transportation equipment......... 
Electrical products................ 
Non-metallic mineral products... . 
Petroleum and coal products...... 
Chemicals and chemical products. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing in- 

dustriess? fers oe tetas eos 


Owebee ok Sere tete eves. 
Foods and beverages.............. 
Tobacco produetsiyl.s.....- den. 2s 
Rubber: 3, S25. ua bad ee ee 


Clothing 
Wood 


Paper and allied industries........ 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

Gustrieg OR re eee cen 
Primarymetalisacieucliwkeaennes 
Metal fabricating (except machin- 

ery and transportation camp. 

gniont), sean ee ere dee 
Machinery (except electrical). 
Transportation equipment..... . 
Eleetrical products::./......0..-0 
Non-metallic mineral products... . 
Petroleum and coal products...... 
Chemicals and chemical products. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing  in- 

GUstr ied sider was Mawtonarn tates y 


Ontario. 9. Feagntee eases tees 
Foods and beverages.......... 
Tobacco products............. 
Rubber. ..d Fst. Bh. ode... both 


Paper and allied industries 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 
GUStIIOS! 9 Teach et ae dead 
Primary. Meta ge Ae inode. Six 
Metal fabricating (except machin- 
ery and transportation equip- 
MMOME We ls Benign edie man's = datas 
Machinery (except electrical)...... 
Transportation equipment......... 


Estab- 
lish- 


ments 


No. 


ishee Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Toyaes and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ploy! Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. $ $ $ $ 
22,443 73,892,368 | 223,050,728 | 159,979,430 397,456, 695 
6, 839 17, 441, 886 84,599, 503 44, 854, 305 132, 668, 630 
290 688, 679 1,000, 256 1,122,130 2,158, 418 
497 997,720 1,809, 542 1, 633, 259 3, 673, 597 
1 1 1 1 1 
234 333, 128 228, 108 456, 515 703,709 
2,933 7, 266, 933 16, 743, 573 13,561, 201 30, 493, 702 
105 256, 518 10, 983 4, 837 , 042 
4,565 22,355, 424 51,553, 285 51,344,309 113, 578, 682 
974 3,452, 666 2,118,049 5,759, 483 8,025,110 
1 1 1 1 1 
987 3,779,525 5, 807, 640 6,051, 954 12,075,359 
1 1 3 1 1 
2,755 9,514,922 8, 240, 883 11,295,555 19, 890, 385 
673 2,134, 283 3,317, 056 3, 644, 222 7, 144,346 
567 1,950, 686 2,342,603 4,422, 535 7, 873, 568 
1 1 1 l 1 
143 526, 501 3,791,471 1,386, 802 5, 334, 107 
881 3,193, 497 41,187,776 14, 032,323 53, 101, 540 
423,729 | 1,626,572,189 | 3,982,419,548 | 3,207,856,006 | 7,327,257, 662 
48,690 172,197,381 823,149, 444 464,989,857 | 1,302,242, 856 
6, 828 29,527,391 104,901, 410 88, 892, 939 193,459,191 
5,703 21,137,048 31,984, 440 36, 492,736 69,726,799 
16,397 43,578, 230 67,471,320 69, 850, 091 137, 487, 844 
38,175 126,915, 646 272,926, 148 222,658,115 504, 148, 479 
11,066 29,657,213 63,004, 173 51,832,913 114, 802, 182 
56,304 146, 608 , 083 284, 424,117 238, 800, 500 522,615, 211 
17,405 47,578,472 100, 926, 720 80,883, 491 185, 818, 095 
12/704 | 40,131,819 | 62,437,766 | 66,438,042 | 129,780,777 
35,724 | 175,147,493 | 367,425,110 | 386,092,935 797, 803, 472 
20,082 88, 832, 390 83,370,544 168, 151,018 252,775,773 
19,078 98,288,935 | 539,759,990 | 218,908,886 780, 811,470 
26,319 | 115,058,662 | 202,173,140 | 195,097,928 400, 307, 641 
7,640 32,922,995 48, 806, 889 58,024, 503 106, 214, 493 
30, 602 146, 859, 379 170,396, 585 189, 465, 224 362, 126,224 
23,414 107,911, 682 151,363,340 169, 133, 365 323, 181, 160 
12,088 50,322,765 73, 863,613 111,379, 695 198, 467,376 
2,937 17, 838,596 296,197,909 82,920, 307 381, 058, 528 
18,742 89,700,016 165, 438, 800 224,934,271 408, 437,635 
13, 831 46, 357,993 72,398,090 82,909, 190 157,992, 456 
591,501 | 2,597,408,249 | 6,337,292,819 | 5,429,853,032 | 11,957,329,503 
77,094 298,377,801 | 1,256,939,689 759, 458,660 | 2,034, 875,886 
2,601 9,599, 209 100, 382, 860 39,707,749 141,471, 111 
12,768 59,305, 860 112,911,142 129, 666, 869 252, 479, 238 
13,700 42,500, 108 77,056, 614 65, 342,790 141, 457, 860 
21,426 76,761,707 172,175,312 154, 042, 324 331, 650, 489 
8, 637 23,973,624 46,907,706 42,051, 299 90, 125, 132 
22,063 63, 616, 682 98, 442, 658 100,925,940 197,107,808 
15,309 49,729, 100 94,071,051 80, 853, 469 177,379, 694 
15,215 54,305,510 83,012,148 90, 304, 122 174, 258, 352 
35,873 | 174,060,748 | 396,935,976 | 356,988,054 787, 841, 748 
37,044 173, 373, 400 147,175,393 305, 244, 924 455, 058, 523 
53,022 | 281,501,656 | 831,367,102 | 744,709,876 | 1,624,729, 132 
53, 109 240, 226, 697 420,116, 666 432,411,659 864, 992, 249 
30,810 146,798,738 | 234,281,244 245, 306, 158 485,330, 297 
57,708 295,074,983 881,994, 654 534,747,656 | 1,414, 269, 695 


1 Confidential; included in ‘‘Miscellaneous manufacturing industries’’. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 


Industrial Group, 1961—continued 


. Estab- ae Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Province and Industrial Group lish- 1 ae and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POyees Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
| Ontario—concluded 
Electrical products................ 845 | 52,843 233, 048, 153 408,770, 412 422,601,569 830,790, 452 
Non-metallic mineral products. ... 519 | 19,546 87, 809, 980 120, 566, 553 183, 869,975 324, 616, 852 
Petroleum and coal products...... 24 5, 835 36, 686, 624 291, 617, 304 90, 581, 230 386, 442,003 
Chemicals and chemical products. 528 | 27,789 137, 650,905 385, 642, 926 445, 483, 203 861, 064, 367 
Miscellaneous manufacturing in- 
EIS ORIES 5b AS OPER hhc iene ho 948 | 29,109 113,006,764 176,915, 409 205, 555, 506 381, 388, 665 
BEACON A! «2.l- dere Jade sajes «sae 1,416 | 41,212 | 157,302,360 | 441,440,322 | 315,235,281 769,894, 639 
Foods and beverages.............. 361 9,647 38, 546, 320 208, 919,073 77,963,311 291,080, 140 
BODELS osdindencay mere sea cone bh 1 1 1 t 1 1 
“LEA HO daeaee ticchok 6 nok seeps teksti e 17 537 1,465, 211 3,546,035 1,996, 899 5,564,524 
MR AULCG Osc Sh scans csi rerdangints Aientnten ate 35 575 1, 686, 647 7,163,939 3, 038, 062 10, 259, 574 
_EGaT pieite-gh cov a ae ee ee 1 1 1 1 1 1 
lobbing of 3. ans. dade Rei SOLE 129 5,694 14, 812,057 28, 653, 237 21,524, 853 50,069, 574 

podeae 1k ag. Se tah. b eee oe 162} 1,090 3,239,744 4, 458, 295 5,231,348 9, 865, 131 
Furniture and fixtures............. 120 1,818 6, 244, 308 11,305, 446 9,711, 898 21,210,485 
Paper and allied industries........ 23 1,553 6,505,912 18, 211,780 19, 448, 868 39,039, 648 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

USUICS..t- Hic wee gob ee 194 3, 808 15, 363,312 11,796, 836 27,118,678 39,176,722 
Primary metal 13 2,507 12,121,620 26,317,048 40, 284, 106 71,192,218 
Metal fabricating (except machin- 

ery and transportation equip- 

PLS ee ee Ree eee eee eee ee 115 3, 266 14, 282, 490 21,029,189 22,384, 493 43,585, 895 
Machinery (except electrical)...... 31 1,082 4,152,547 7,895, 167 7,741, 700 15, 400,590 
Transportation equipment......... 32 | 5,176 21,642,010 25,615,721 27,840,597 54,133, 253 
Electrical products................ 19 816 2,921,209 6,783,970 6,415,126 13, 295,917 
Non-metallic mineral products. . 50 1,361 5,639,947 9,119,142 16, 261, 407 27,253,444 
Petroleum and coal products...... 7 525 2,829,199 35, 938, 281 13,746, 564 49,662,267 
Chemicals and chemical products. 33 701 2,606, 968 9,061, 187 8, 681, 836 17,614,307 
Miscellaneous manufacturing in- 

AHS TTIES cis eee ERT TES hn BER RR 75 | 1,056 3, 242, 859 5,625,976 5, 845, 535 11, 490, 950 

Saskatchewan..................... 675 | 12,149 48,947,762 | 218,815,222 | 120,971,938 344, 432,203 
Foods and beverages 221 5, 664 22,128,026 119,093, 054 52, 226, 508 173, 687, 054 
eAtHeD circ t casas sebineneaee ten 1 1 1 1 1 1 

ays 8 83 226, 647 982,550 357,107 1,347, 405 

Zé 232 740,104 1,415, 494 1, 407, 492 2,858, 409 

SOAR ares ae re 116 852 2,415,744 5, 660,793 3,972,568 9,649, 065 

fxtures..... 5 Hee ke 33 84 246,148 252,294 372,052 634,782 

Paper and allied industries........ 7 180 674, 443 1, 860,783 1,234, 446 3, 267, 454 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

dustzies.. toate A ee 133 | 1,485 5,614, 736 3, 495, 021 9, 459, 048 13, 164, 937 
Primary metals. «doce sde ness ovate 5 785 3, 808, 694 18, 726, 384 17, 267,752 37,066, 622 
Metal fabricating (except machin- 

ery and transportation equip- 

PATON) Leese menace ee ARS, 49 763 3,107, 493 6,659, 355 4,895,967 11, 769, 238 
Machinery (except electrical)...... 11 146 621,971 719,414 1,334, 612 2,194,783 
Transportation equipment......... 5 22 85, 883 55,779 137, 582 204, 350 
Electrical products................ 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Non-metallic mineral products. . 35 560 2,362, 858 4,605, 606 7,064, 260 12, 467, 537 
Petroleum and coal products...... 10 | 1,002 5, 846, 134 51, 898, 339 18, 536, 535 70,116,290 
Chemicals and chemical products. 9 78 312,338 1,065,770 1,325,720 2, 287, 400 
Miscellaneous manufacturing in- 

GUSUTICS..,,). acacis-o sey task «ieee a: 26 213 746, 543 2,324, 586 1,380, 289 3,716,877 

MRIDOTLS coe ce es ett eee as 1,569 | 37,921 | 157,348,484 | 568,732,861 | 346,731,838 933,826,476 
Foods and beverages.............. 435 | 11,605 45,383, 605 284,112,013 95,173, 816 383, 367, 444 
Rubber 1 1 . 1 1 io 
Leather 8 94 292,411 652, 602 485 , 582 1,144,579 
Textiles 18 403 1,702,889 4,754,590 2,950, 251 7,776, 842 
Knitting mills 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Clothing 18 1, 239 3, 302,964 6, 330, 025 6, 660, 568 12,775, 165 

BOGS sere vie siya see eee ic EE, 299 3, 366 10,001,915 20, 413, 328 17,299, 386 38,785, 137 
Furniture and fixtures............. 94 926 3/222, 663 5,213,503 5,335,089 10,615,187 
Paper and allied industries........ 21 1,196 6,018, 566 19,271, 609 20,509, 756 41,302,919 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

Gustries..%.f.caceteernos pends 195 | 2,697 11,276, 825 9, 444, 256 21,782,976 31, 445, 619 


1 Confidential; included in ‘Miscellaneous manufacturing industries’’. 
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1.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 
Industrial Group, 1961—concluded 


Estab- Eine Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Province and Industrial Group lish- lavasa and of Materials | Added by of Factory 
ments | POYe Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No No. $ $ $ $ 


Alberta—concluded 
Primary metal..............--.5+- 
Metal fabricating (except machin- 
ery and transportation equip- 
WACO) eae eee wae nee 


19 | 1,510 8,176,591 42,677,704 21,417, 692 67,596,720 


152 | 3,576 16,104,915 28, 435, 953 26,317,529 54,540,242 


Machinery (except electrical)..... 20 409 1,785,756 3,806, 458 2,869, 235 6,705, 136 
Transportation equipment......... 35 | 2,981 12,273,548 12,642,213 14, 835, 456 27,708, 446 
Electrical products........---+++++ 9 235 836, 083 3,443,173 3,337,367 7,029,317 


99 | 2,280 13,965, 241 22,772,518 34, 858,594 60, 587,743 
20] 1,640 9,577,275 76,997,734 30,119,393 108, 631,340 
36 | 1,860 9,984,194 21,999, 011 23,764, 976 59, 458, 981 


Non-metallic mineral products... . 
Petroleum and coal products...... 
Chemicals and chemical products. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing in- 


GUStrieS. 0.55225. c eee e ere e te 91 904 3,443,043 5,766,171 9,014,172 14,355, 659 
British Columbia.............----- 3,502 | 97,518 | 440,197,776 | 1,065,073,007 863,442,538 | 1,967,091, 438 
Foods and beverages.......--+++++ 649 | 15,444 60,381,457 | 257,938,658 | 141,355,254 399,776, 809 
Rubber. .....6.ceccccingereceenalee 6 65 301,299 212,414 457,596 690, 152 
Leather....cccscceececsesccesctes 15 238 704,114 994,996 1,123,421 2,135,212 
Textiles... nnesea0se ee nesses ae 38 730 2,521,494 4,586,359 4,028, 565 8,646,301 
Knitting mills............-----++ 4 303 826,700 1,225, 807 1,669, 621 2,865,757 
Clothing. ...00 0.06. c cece scene 51] 1,500 4,171,698 6,424, 425 6, 159, 267 12,712,908 


1,199 | 35,808 | 152,843/267 | 327,203,170 | 218,161,562 | 556, 103, 060 
225 | 1,926 7,127,832 | 10,988,574 | 11,118,351 22/ 260,088 
43 | 11,122 | 6172297049 | 125,629,715 | 182,960,503 | 323, 142, 939 


306 | 4,732 22,875, 638 14,392,050 40,917,812 55,819,360 
41 | 6,641 35,373,558 | 108,034,239 66, 500, 898 177,725, 907 


Paper and allied industries 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

AUStTIOS... Latico ner celash he denne Fair 
Primary metal............--++e0 ++ 
Metal fabricating (except machin- 

ery and transportation equip- 

Ta) REE BER SC eR BOC LIGHTED AGOODOY 
Machinery (except electrical)...... 
Transportation equipment......... 
Electrical products......-...+-+++5 
Non-metallic mineral products... . 
Petroleum and coal products...... 
Chemicals and chemical products. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing in- 


326 | 4,959 23,354,551 39, 819, 137 42,033, 863 83, 835, 316 
49 | 1,619 7,922,204 7,691,313 12,432,773 20, 926,759 
125 | 4,433 21, 428, 216 19, 250, 643 33,906, 298 53,468, 404 
33 | 1,028 4,590,720 9,132,905 8,337, 666 17,419, 196 
117} 1,832 9,012,412 11,977,470 17, 520, 832 32, 224,249 
11] 1,360 8, 330, 833 82,718, 605 26,141,972 112, 638, 455 
100 | 2,517 11,996, 249 31,836,964 40, 689, 226 71, 861,311 


GUSUTICS. carnelian aie nes 164 | 1,261 5, 206, 485 4,925,563 7,927,058 12, 839, 255 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 13 138 681, 246 2, 600, 056 107,985 3,434,135 
Foods and beverages ee 5 16 54,217 78,296 128,713 218,545 
vet RE Ne, Gel en kercainigoen acne 4 42 150, 887 249, 668 226,479 475, 851 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 
(AOSEMOR, asec eile te ee a aie 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Petroleum and coal products...... 1 1 1 1 1 1 
All other groups.......00++-:0008- 4 80 476,142 2,272,092 352,793 2,739,739 


1 Confidential; included under “‘All other groups’. 


Section 2.._Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres 


Table 2 indicates the extent to which the manufacturing industries are concentrated 
in urban centres and shows, by province, the proportion of the selling value of factory 
shipments contributed by cities and towns having shipments of over $1,000,000 each. In 
the more highly industrialized provinces of Ontario and Quebec such cities and towns 
accounted for 80 p.c. and 94 p.c., respectively, of the total manufactures of those provinces 
in 1960, compared with 82 p.c. and 94 p.c., respectively, in 1959. In the Atlantic Provinces 
and British Columbia, where sawmilling, fish products and dairying are leading industries, 
the proportions were 69 p.c. and 47 p.c., respectively in 1960, showing little change compared 
with the previous year. In the Prairie Provinces, manufacturing is confined largely to a 
few urban centres. Although there has been some recent tendency to establish new industry 
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in smaller urban centres, for Canada as a whole the percentage of manufactures accounted 
for by urban centres having shipments of over $1,000,000 was 80.5 in 1955 and 81.1 in 


1960. 


2.—Urban Centres, Each with Selling Value of Factory Shipments of Over $1,000,000, 
Number of Establishments and Total Shipments in these Centres as a Percentage of 
the Provincial Total, by Province, 1960. 


Province or Territory 


. Shipments 
Establish- 
Urban ments 5 aed ave 
Centres Reporting Shipments ne 
with in Urban of Urban Total $1,000,000 
Shipments Centres Centres having | Shipments of on Overhinn 
of Over with $1,000,000 Each Province pate « 
$1,000,000 | Shipments or Over f Total 
Each of Over Shi Oe 
$1,000,000 ipments in 
aa the Province 
No. No. $ $ 
th 120 84, 815,319 129, 284,578 65.6 
4 61 21, 876, 943 30, 231, 361 72.3 
27 456 247,271,477 406, 182,088 60.8 
18 330 299, 563, 309 377,110, 146 79.4 
207 8,370 | 6,798,173,718 | 7,206,096,003 94.3 
190 8, 885 9,351,940, 361 | 11,685,675, 652 80.0 
14 1,090 631, 565, 455 738, 457, 346 85.5 
13 463 288, 412, 647 344,773,261 83.6 
17 1,026 623, 166,176 889, 657, 800 70.0 
34 2,061 911,781,909 | 1,936,917,630 47.1 
_ — _— 3,071,218 _ 
531 22862 | 19,258,567 314 | 23,747,457 ,083 81.1 


3.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading 
Manufacturing Cities, Selected Years, 1939-60 


City and Year 


Montreal, Que..... 


Toronto, Ont...... 


Hamilton, Ont 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


461 
480 
546 
566 
588 
562 
506 
534 


hae Salaries Cost at Value Added Gross 
lavegs and Plant of by Value of 
au Wages Materials Used | Manufacture Products! 
No. $ $ $ $ 
105,315 114, 602, 118 254, 188, 246 483, 246, 583 
185,708 308, 396, 358 650, 618, 563 1,215, 988,014 
184,779 399, 943, 526 847, 444, 669 1,596,713, 694 
193, 129 544,284,191 1,067,911, 378 2,042, 662,785 
176,998 529, 339, 811 1,021,717, 306 1,963, 367, 235 
183,996 611, 657, 486 1,214, 443, 559 sc 2,288, 258, 169 
173,279 626,970,086 1,231,974, 393 1, 086, 276, 852 2,334, 129, 536 
171,621 643, 387, 247 1,224, 513,359 1,118, 350, 304 2,349, 783, 042 
98,702 122, 553, 435 240, 532,281 482,532,331 
154, 538 260,776,613 513, 429, 109 1,020, 345, 353 
158, 562 368, 510,524 837, 148, 440 1,579, 186, 450 
154, 251 478, 086,271 980, 873,073 1,875, 747,249 
134, 235 448,775,761 916, 498, 539 1,732,099, 123 
132, 356 482,758, 834 961,000,335 “ 1, 832, 080, 726 
123, 963 503,765,998 1,008, 784, 582 852,074, 583 1, 867, 389, 948 
120, 335 506, 872, 752 999, 132, 659 851, 461,939 1, 872,972,293 
31,512 39, 563, 423 70, 829,034 152,746, 340 
53,500 94,982,915 171, 117, 467 363, 033, 672 
54,665 137, 641, 333 285, 180, 403 563, 982, 920 
60, 451 201,515,979 385, 515, 852 824, 407,315 
55, 202 200, 311,361 395, 047,070 ue 844, 835,085 
57,095 237, 883, 530 502, 608, 132 oe 1,031, 430, 829 
52, 820 244, 629, 848 524, 165, 589 556, 389, 853 1, 088, 875, 035 
50, 850 243,415, 160 494,976, 608 516, 552, 881 1,031,197, 944 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 674. 
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3.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of the Six Leading 
Manufacturing Cities, Selected Years, 1939-60—concluded 


Estab- Tae Salaries Cost at Value Added Gross 
City and Year lish- is ie and Plant of y Value of 
ments | ?1°% Wages Materials Used} Manufacture Products! 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Vancouver, B.C......1939 829 17,957 22, 382, 192 56,565, 511 se 101, 267, 243 
1944 933 43,473 79,141,407 142, 416,371 ne 289, 390,718 
1949 1,225 33,536 78,793,345 204, 642,985 a 358, 620, 526 
1953 1,316 33, 822 108, 896,725 255, 906, 780 oe 448,591,543 
1955 1,330 34, 683 120, 488, 180 276, 666, 483 oa 489, 181, 449 
1957 1,280 35, 666 138,199,452 305,719,965 Sa 540, 766, 123 
1959 1,173 32,911 139, 700, 859 277, 475, 428 232, 239,093 516, 907, 552 
1960 1,189 32,059 142,578, 640 275, 445, 595 229, 474,007 516, 525, 735 
Windsor, Ont......... 1939 222 17,729 25, 938, 890 63,907, 106 On 122, 474, 320 
1944 231 35,912 80, 667,573 232,102,240 58 887, 603, 874 
1949 283 34, 591 94,304, 627 271,392,923 ma 494, 162,203 
1953 338 37,514 140, 481, 193 402, 209, 586 oye 682, 273,319 
1955 334 25, 654 101, 810,378 186, 275, 443 as 374,512,418 
1957 318 29,377 122, 169,670 290,073, 160 ae 533, 531, 623 
1959 280 23,355 115, 427, 371 221,182,915 220,324, 726 439,252,612 
1960 287 22,152 112, 225, 758 244,010, 059 214,719,901 467, 675, 624 
Winnipeg, Man....... 1939 648 17,571 20,717,273 44, 873,043 ae 81,024, 272 
1944 686 25,870 38, 824, 299 119,917,745 a 198, 169, 626 
1949 860 28, 687 58, 604, 162 143, 827,270 ae 255, 006, 806 
1953 860 28, 230 76,008, 218 156, 860, 845 5C 300, 186,774 
1955 873 26, 392 75,281, 647 152,575, 494 ae 291,084, 611 
1957 856 27,039 83, 809, 725 166,092,377 ae 314, 229, 185 
1959 794 25, 864 88, 968, 328 172,048, 819 165, 938, 159 340, 717,738. 
1960 767 24,689 87,508, 238 166, 238,709 165, 509, 208 334, 895, 200 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by selling value of factory shipments; see text on p. 645. 


4.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries in the Six Leading 
Manufacturing Metropolitan Areas, 1960 and 1961 


ae ee ee ee ee eee — 
eee SS 


PVieariand ae foe Seay oe a Sree oA pee Value 
. - an uel an ant 0 of Factory 
Metropolitan Area ments ployees Wages Electricity | Materials Used Shipments 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
1960 
Montrealieistsc2soeeme aes 5,024 | 245,396 970,610, 851 55,501,960 | 2,251,703, 689 4,083, 057, 688 
"Torontounw ers saceels es eee 4,741 | 206,434 879, 338, 328 37,937,529 | 1,712,074, 602 3,342, 137, 321 
Hamilton iis csc J. sence cee 695 55,613 260, 956, 446 24, 622, 522 533, 748, 940 1, 104, 903, 463 
WVancouvers...duaissjiec tele 1,797 52, 867 235, 338, 997 16, 262, 572 528,733,777 968, 388, 246 
Winnipeg yr. sccjiscdeis vices se 1,017 36,307 133, 475,732 8,041, 629 342,710, 516 600, 225, 572 
Windsontrss qo! dees utente 380 23,770 118,757,761 6, 187,704 258,780, 190 494,784,271 
1961 
Toronto atienitnastaeiet bhseloe 4,982 | 224,343 981,787,133 46,782,414 | 2,199,487, 455 4,118,709, 404 
Montresh: oe ccccarolasteiee «wie 5,054 | 243,033 980,577, 238 43,525,985 | 2,199, 262,928 4,058,958, 750 
Hamaltonen.. ink ishit icc bere 677 54,553 266, 129, 894 16,565,750 560,013, 203 1,168, 606, 255 
Van Conver scaciacisinissclsiacyse 1,747 61,371 234, 882, 479 15,310, 164 560, 187,270 980,355, 187 
Wannlpe gins, <f-.- -t sania dete 984 35,554 135, 606, 485 8,426,101 377, 705, 676 634, 968, 857 


Windsor. 22. .asieccecteves 380 22,074 113,112,695 6,120,021 239,171,356 447,716,317 
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5.—_Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with Selling Value of Factory Ship- 
ments of $10,000,000 or Over and with Three or More Establishments, 1960 


Nortz.—Statistics for urban centres with three or more establishments cannot be published when one establish- 
ment has 75 p.c. or two establishments 90 p.c. of the total value of shipments. 


Estab- E Salaries Cost at Plant Value 
Province and Municipality | lish- a and of Materials Added by 
ments | Proyees Wages Used Manufacture 
No. No. $ $ $ 
Newfoundland— 
BOMMORN'S \.ccdss.c tees: 85 2,565 7,842,917 12,606,049 17,088 , 653 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown.......... 34 697 2,140,585 9,797,272 4,501,664 
Nova Scotia— 
PAMUNOTSE. osc... ese 26 1,019 3,377,712 4,523,406 6,188,674 
US: oe 105 4,264 13,595,530 29 , 633 , 737 29,459 ,919 
PETEMLOM. 6. .cs nes 10 828 3,290,740 7,212,640 4,523,551 
URL € 5 29 1,129 2,557,920 5,491,567 5,136,380 
New Brunswick— 
Predericton............. 38 1,067 3,192,826 5,445,514 5,801,884 
Lancaster. . Lite 8 980 3,949,079 12,415,970 11,674,669 
LOG 0) 61 2,566 9,360,317 27,140,038 14,263,071 
paint John...........+0- 91 Boe 11,374,732 68 334,704 36, 237,218 
Quebec— 
Breton Vale... 6.00 -000s 14 1,295 2,945,120 7,993,468 5,208,346 
Beauharnois J 20 1,766 7,813,199 15,709 ,953 18,363,920 
43 2,747 8, 838,524 27,167,612 21,306,376 
i 15 1,652 4,988, 464 9,425,229 9,750,805 
Drummondville........ 68 6,014 19 429 , 842 35,902 ,866 42,627,514 
BUA, 5. 4 ovine ods « 24 1,081 8,257,245 6,190,776 6,003 , 831 
Gna 84 7,176 22,931,334 50,902,454 45,546,311 
SrandMére. |i coc so. 30 2,336 8,421,254 13,586,374 16,350,999 
BAM MEMP RO, Sci sac: 52 3,116 12,603,795 28 , 642 ,335 24,178,178 
Huntingdon............. 15 641 2,355,109 6,909,165 4,054, 853 
Jacques Cartier......... 31 1,130 4,050,807 7,829,510 8,066,112 
CUS 56 2,219 6,795,651 15,535,521 13,617,175 
PCI a. )210.4 wvoreje oiecere 5 87 12,167 55,159,765 94,630,161 90,459,094 
(22/5) cae ea 57 5,314 23,779,969 70 , 924, 266 78,193,476 
Wongueuil.....) te .e sce 31 3,399 15,008,478 15,001 , 209 17, 650,562 
Louiseville............. 21 1,018 2,650,515 4,747 , 668 5, 467,533 
DEORE Toot asi anac . 35 2,469 7,412,009 82,264,183 14,544,374 
Marieville... : 18 558 1,494,478 7,550,805 2,932,626 
Montmagny . ‘ 37 1,273 8,774,025 9,647,921 7,647,283 
PMOMGTERM eects ceynals 3,996 171,621 643 , 387,247 1,224,513, 359 1,118,350,304 
Montreal East 42 6,927 34,301,216 480 , 943 , 803 118,906,795 
Montreal North 78 1,379 5,385,046 10,612,972 9,660, 443 
Mount Royal... ss. - 56 6,294 26,718,516 80,175,444 53 , 847,054 
@Outremont............. 85 2,864 10,427,175 PES PIL Bhp 20,016,427 
Plessisville Bis tekeaatevate messes 27 929 3,391,222 6,097 , 669 5,620,826 
Pointe aux Trembles... 17 1121 4,510,848 36,760,743 13,751,062 
Pointe Claire........... 13 694 2,696, 648 8, 282 , 403 11,013,821 
perameevalle, ...\ ce s..++ +. 15 575 1,676,893 7,727,696 3,543,812 
L060 ea a 412 14,696 50,962,007 107 , 252 , 239 106,179,632 
St. Hyacinthe.......... 81 4,005 11,358,894 80,703,108 24,579 ,003 
thy Ee) ely eee aaa 78 4,575 16, 632 , 228 34,201,885 30,033 , 106 
BUEMETOME. ..... ss. ce + 69 3,391 10,496,215 20,088,717 18,844,913 
Bibambert.. oo... +6055 27 987 3,206,970 6,090,711 5,668,013 
St. Laurent... 104 18, 203 89,147,618 96,354,222 149,550, 687 
Ste. Marie. wie 21 1,050 3,033,756 7,562,663 8,004,017 
BIRPMICHEL. i... cise an ss 121 2,702 10,206,399 20,527,111 23,508,130 
Ste. Thérase............ 383 1,190 3,982,730 8,508 ,938 7,681,133 
Shawinigan............. 45 5,645 26,827 , 864 53,019,675 61, 343,286 
Bherbrooke,.:........+. 125 7,286 23 ,525 , 858 52,769, 846 49 037,346 
89 7,981 31,782,632 59,774,109 66,035,085 
47 2,985 10,046,337 22,762,743 25,042,039 
73 1,750 5,302,904 7,768,142 9,020,583 
59 2,479 6,780,531 13,534,084 11,161,291 
43 1,861 7,885 ,032 12,446,299 19,286,334 
19 883 8,119,603 7,898,677 5,320,452 
39 1,788 6,948,357 16,618,047 13,076,818 
18 907 3,234,153 3,828 , 285 7,716,823 


Selling Value 
of Factory 
Shipments 


$ 


29,917,507 


14,469,772 


11,060,680 
60,137,381 
11,966,648 
10,794,563 


11,474,014 
24, 647,783 
42,018,022 
102,434,819 


13,420,929 
38,225,769 
50,013,653 
19,256,328 
80,342,279 
12,563,305 
96,885,870 
31,406, 809 
54,219, 622 
11,173,277 
16,214,523 
29,820,762 
188,144,952 
151,896,573 
33,781,462 
10,560,849 
46,921,875 
10,664,353 
17,206,912 
2,349 , 783, 042 
618,042 404 
20,526, 857 
134,503,223 
43,588,651 
11,786,394 
52,602,542 
19,411,148 
11,225,975 
218, 453,875 
55,868,212 
67,118, 467 
39,464,371 
11,815,824 
247, 635,747 
15,662,979 
45,059,134 
16,034, 483 
123,397,963 
103,033,083 
134,822,735 
49,241,636 
16,999,955 
25,250,477 
31,866,073 


13,413,461 
30, 165,228 
11,735,102 
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5.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with Selling Value of Factory Ship- 
ments of $10,000,000 or Over and with Three or More Establishments, 1960—continued 


MANUFACTURES 


Estab- mn Salaries Cost at Plant 
Province and Municipality | lish- 1 . and of Materials 
ments | Poyees Wages Used 
No. No. $ $ 
Ontario—concluded 
WOKS. cars owraeininwiaes 17 993 3,730,067 10,362,987 
i big \: Sell pene Oe Rote 43 2,068 8,159 ,056 19,524, 453 
Belleville osiw:nnagen smi 65 3,372 13,971,381 19,458,301 
Brampton sccngecadtee ne 54 2,249 8,934,599 16,219,557 
Brantford... oases « 171 10,118 40 ,089 ,235 78,582,641 
Brockyille:.a.c. eaten 44 3,028 12,093,345 38, 647,497 
Burlington:. 1. jee nde. 51 1,988 7,775,313 20,902,157 
Chatham...) scenes as 76 3,672 15,489,006 79,197,504 
Cobourg... 33 1,214 4,863,128 11,489 594 
Collingwood. 25 1,535 5,032,323 9/247,127 
Cornwall.. 54 5,043 21,937,673 37,102,607 
Dundas.... 38 1,202 4,626,126 5,622,868 
DPianville... .. ince lass 15 1,136 2,951,034 6,900,051 
WOlntira. «accent 22 749 2,746,300 7,581,869 
Bort Binte: cacreeaeseeee 28 897 3,685,064 8,525,561 
Fort, William).3.. Ss... 66 2,696 12,811,274 28,193,505 
Galt Bhi ok ccs heen 99 7,150 27,587,525 48,888,160 
Gananoque............- 16 848 3,392,970 5,795, 420 
Georgetown..........-. 24 1,365 5,786,833 11,927,488 
Gaelphhi.: ... ities 113 6,456 25,393,291 44,287,049 
Harniltonts. 4520. as 3:3 534 50,850 243,415,160 494,976,608 
Wanover...n-teeeeee: 24 1,012 3,014,043 6,034,517 
Hespeler...c..ecanan sere 18 1,168 3,988,410 9,683,321 
Tngersoll.; ia.) -cemeenee 27 983 3,564,229 12,795,483 
Kangston .:. cccc-cemcngen 71 5,678 24,686,632 47,644,783 
(Ritoliener ..vctctanee 201 16,001 61,499,418 131,026, 629 
Lenside, . <.<.0t an tet © 48 6,725 29,412,442 54,405,984 
EADOSAY vin ccres 2 sen teen 39 1,792 5,747,542 8,950 , 234 
TiORGONG. wisiesiudsisageiamie 288 15,417 62,517,813 117,030,162 
Long Branch........... 24 1,034 4,239 431 10,534,891 
Midland 220. Fees aaa 28 1,257 3,887,866 10,328,127 
MULGON oicci-ss ages opie e 17 730 3,279,139 5,867,679 
MOO. & teva tee > rie 0 39 1,189 4,711,551 9,384,014 
Newmarket............ 24 1,160 4,134,159 7,565,248 
New Toronto........... 37 6,817 34,409 ,933 92,727,381 
Niagara Falls........... 75 3,737 16,207,057 29,401,381 
Orillia swose teen eemee 58 2,329 8,317,574 11,746,733 
Ottawal...cecs iseune eens + 238 9,275 37,249,015 59,380,796 
Owen Sound............ 51 2,136 7,342,139 10,753,241 
ATS a, rien yoke 9 ters eee 28 1,140 3,640,342 6,930,518 
Pembroke ..0d-coeereh 30 1,429 4,670,690 8,832,032 
Renu oa daisies helene rants 27 863 2,583,217 4,987,827 
Peterborough........... 86 8,649 41,529,577 58,385,321 
PortrArthurr<e:¢ne oan: 59 2,392 10,929,679 23 , 465,267 
[Prestolis «o' cc bree een 47 2,738 10,066,946 18,759,800 
St. Catharines.......... 136 7,429 33,405,990 49 ,065 , 455 
St. MAIR). Sb swien 14 718 2,816,366 7,260,146 
St. Thomas... 60 2,418 9,244,806 17,384,930 
BAIMIA Lg seses ka 47 6,897 38,519,848 204,544,611 
Sault Ste. Marie 45 8,828 47,962,643 82,511,803 
MINCOC chee sce 4 33 1,418 5,583 536 24,172,200 
Smith’s Fall 32 822 2,706,588 4,387,864 
Stratford... . 74 3,305 11,548,363 25,826,903 
Streetsville.. 18 705 2,886 ,327 4,675,015 
Swansea....... 17 856 3,947,837 7,862,606 
Thorold........; 18 1,464 6,678,610 12,848,587 
Tillsonburg... . 31 1,144 3,611,598 17,673,586 
‘Toronto. .......4 2,971 120,335 506,872,752 999,132,659 
Trenton....... 28 1,604 5,670,870 11,214,458 
Wallaceburg... 28 1,767 6,844,197 8,138,997 
Waterloo.....: 68 3,127 11,997,815 22,356,116 
Welland..... 51 3,958 17,236,241 48,996,108 
WWieStONs ..isiesjet ake iaet ters 69 2,702 10,684,418 21,256,313 
WindSOm..... ses cemnCnen. - 287 Zomloe, 112,225,758 244,010,059 
Woodstock...........5 62 4,113 15,932,349 41,995,270 
Manitoba— 
Brandon. wsacrsenenecee 41 778 2,757,680 9,347,112 
St. Boniface. .) 0. Ses. 86 5,017 21,136,140 124,744,591 
Sti Jamies. . 6c) lew ven 72 2,988 11,087,441 19,603,761 
\Wamniper:. « e.cscter rie 767 24,689 87,508 , 238 166,238,709 


Value 
Added by 
Manufacture 


$ 


11,676,716 
19,098,769 
30,367, 895 
17,424,011 
73,692,897 
27,057,730 
15,894,635 
33,743,549 
16,085,153 
8, 469 593 
42'337,131 
7,282,789 
5,146,360 
6,350,720 
11,073,856 
33,643, 683 
53,778, 155 
5,499,012 
8,015,152 
47°571,558 
516,552,881 


109/920, 200 
44636, 705 
11,143,695 

123,780,037 
11,328,122 

7,517,764 
7,030,489 
10,081,449 
7,993,186 
74,267 ,593 
30,629 ,999 
13,424,101 
76,056,405 
12,247,564 
5,698,768 
9,522,271 
5,183,029 
68,998, 490 
24,861,599 
15,423,757 
54,942,450 
10,945,582 
19,836,363 

111,883,639 
82,591,055 
17,685,664 

7,584,441 
20,396,511 
5,958,784 
6,761,541 
12/025, 439 
6,185,923 

851,461,939 
14,705,146 
11,269,070 
44° 969200 
35,723,806 
17,109, 668 

214,719,901 
27,720,820 


4,575,409 
39,567,291 
20,973,269 

165,509,208 


Selling Value 
of Factory 
Shipments | 


22,445,209 

38,476,826 
48,957,924 
34,296, 463 
158,762,435 
65,747,043 
37,439,774 
114,362,956 
27,744,022 
17,965,474 
85,030,551 
12,515,268 
11,858, 289 
14,238,723 
19,705,610 
66, 656,125 
102,950,395 
11,274,491 
20,103,781 
92,226,107 
1,031, 197,944 
10,728,554 
16,974,792 
21,713,232 
107,409,847 
241,096, 659 
99,780,727 
20,392,106 
245 / 133,807 
22,358,260 
17,862, 639 
13,171,434 
19, 482,032 
16,086, 602 
171,621,361 
62,853,979 
25,813,953 
137,479 ,803 
93,167, 642 
12,477,876 
18,267,668 
10,021,461 


14,131,439 
167,756,877 
41,008,810 
334, 895, 200 
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5.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with Selling Value of Factory Ship- 
ments of $10,000,000 or Over and with Three or More Establishments, 1960—concluded 


Estab-|  wyy- Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Province and Municipality| lish- 1 ae and of Materials Added by of Factory 
ments | Poyees Wages Used Manufacture Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— 
Moose Jaw.....s.00250-- 47 1,347 5,564,694 34,629,771 12,948, 482 48,077,338 
Prince Albert 31 880 3,405,394 13,514, 485 8,588,470 22,236,435 
Weeina.....-..- 133 3,671 15,248,118 57,578,818 37 , 455 , 897 99 , 200,024 
IASKALOON. 62. i50ce eee 141 8,555 14,386, 658 61,959 ,597 80,778,142 94,416,793 
Alberta— 
oa Saas tt nc utihen 366 10,673 44,856,584 150, 452 , 489 93,847,676 246,975,621 
Edmonton........ Aciees 423 13,261 51,650,995 162,107,927 100,128,089 264,484,111 
Lethbridge HOD 62 1,338 4,847,760 12,252,122 13,112,636 24,523,017 
Medicine Hat........... 43 1,277 4,751,734 18,054,117 14,908 ,967 82,973,341 
British Columbia— 
eelowns 52260. ee 34 949 3,319,069 6,959 , 623 5,746,275 12,348,191 
New Westminster....... 102 5,707 24,784,735 54,877,046 49 ,977 ,873 107,294,979 
North Vancouver....... 69 2,121 10,009 , 467 12,372,617 18,369 ,322 82,816,643 
Port) Moody. ..... 665065 7 725 3,454,379 19,245,290 8,633 , 655 30,160,173 
Prince George.......... 59 809 3,207,369 10,648,718 4,814,906 15, 662,408 
Vancouver.............. 1,189 32,059 142,578,640 275,445,595 229 474,007 516,525,735 
VEO ohacts Sn ee 175 3,850 16,852,136 26, 863 , 203 29,704,212 57,417,980 


PART IV.—FEDERAL AIDS TO DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 


The Department of Industry.—In 1963 legislation was introduced into Parliament 
to establish the Department of Industry. On July 22, 1963, Royal Assent was given to 
the Department of Industry Act and, with the proclamation on July 25, 1963, the new 
Department came into existence. Under the Act, the duties, powers and functions of the 
Minister of Industry are ‘‘to include all matters relating to manufacturing industries in 
Canada over which the Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction, not by law assigned to 
any other branch or agency of the Government of Canada’’. The Department is responsible 
for promoting the establishment, growth, efficiency and improvement of manufacturing 
industries in Canada through the development and implementation of programs to assist 
manufacturers to adjust to changing market conditions, to help them develop new lines 
of production and enter new markets, and to promote greater industrial research and the 
utilization of technological advances within Canadian industry. 


The Area Development Agency—part of the Department of Industry—is responsible 
for undertaking research and investigations into the means of increasing employment and 
income in designated areas, and the development and carrying out of programs to this 
end. The Agency administers the various Federal Government incentive measures 
intended to foster the economic growth of the designated areas. 


In October 1963, branches of the Domestic Commerce Service of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce were incorporated into the Department of Industry. The functions 
of the Industrial Promotion Branch and the Industrial Design Branch were continued as 
part of the program of the new Department. The functions of the Small Business Branch 
were absorbed elsewhere and the special capital cost allowance program for new products 
came to an end on Dee. 31, 1962, eliminating the need for its administration. 


Industrial Promotion.—The industrial promotion activities of the Department of 
Industry are designed to assist manufacturers and processors to expand operations in 
Canada. In pursuit of this objective, close liaison is maintained with other federal agencies, 
with provincial, regional and municipal bodies, and with private development agencies 
and business organizations and associations. Information on production and market 
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opportunities within the domestic market is made available to Canadian manufacturers; 
areas of opportunity for industrial expansion are investigated and import surveys under- 
taken to obtain information about Canadian market possibilities. In addition, business- 
men are provided with information on such matters as licensing arrangement, taxation, 
tariffs, financing and government rules and regulations. 


Product Design.—The National Design Branch of the Department of Industry is the 
administrative arm of the National Design Council. Jointly, the Council and the Branch | 
have formulated a program and initiated various projects to assist Canadian industry in — 
all areas of design and to create throughout the business community and among the general 
public a greater awareness of the importance of design in the successful making, marketing 
and, particularly, export of goods. A national design index illustrating and describing 
products of superior Canadian design is maintained. This index is a reference catalogue 
for buyers and the general public and is available in Canada and various centres abroad. 
National and regional exhibitions are held in co-operation with industry to display prod- 
ucts from the index. A design centre, as a permanent place of exhibition and reference, 
will be opened in the winter of 1963-64. 

The Branch organizes seminars and workshops where manufacturers and designers 
may meet to discuss design and its relevance to particular products and industries. 
Scholarships and grants for institutional and specialized training in design and for research 
in industrial design are awarded on a competitive basis and are tenable in Canada and 
abroad. Studies are conducted to ascertain the present and emergent needs of industry in 
the design field and the facilities, processes and techniques available to the manufacturer. 
A national register of practising designers and design consultants has been installed by 
the Branch so that manufacturers seeking assistance in product development and in packag- 
ing may receive expert help. A reference centre, a visual aids library and an information 
service are being established to cover the whole field of industrial design. 


The Economic Council of Canada.—This corporation, in course of being established 
during the autumn of 1963, by Act of Parliament (SC 1963, c. 11) assented to on Aug. 2, 
1963, will consist of a full-time chairman and two full-time directors to hold office for a 
term not exceeding seven years and not more than 25 other members to be appointed by 
the Governor in Council for a term of three years and to serve without remuneration except 
for travelling and living expenses. 

The duties of the Council are: ‘‘to advise and recommend to the Minister” (President 
of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada) “how Canada can achieve the highest possible 
levels of employment and efficient production in order that the country may enjoy a high 
and consistent rate of economic growth and that all Canadians may share in rising living 
standards; . . . conduct such studies, inquiries and other undertakings as may be necessary 
with respect [thereto] ..., and ... report to, advise or make recommendations to the 
Minister with respect thereto, as the circumstances require”. In addition, the Council is 
required under its Act to assume the duties of the former National Productivity Council 
(whose Act, SC 1960-61, c. 4, is thereby repealed) having to do with “promoting and ex- 
pediting advances in efficiency of production in all sectors of the economy, [particularly] ... 
the development of improved production and distribution methods, . . . improved manage- 
ment techniques, the maintenance of good human relations in industry, the use of training 
programs at all levels of industry, and ... retraining programs to meet changing man- 
power requirements, the extension of industrial research programs in plants and industries 
..., the dissemination of technical information. ..”’. 


For appointments to the Economic Council, up to Nov. 15, 1963, see Register of 
Official Appointments, Chapter X XVI. 


CHAPTER XV.—CAPITAL EXPENDITURES, 
CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
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Building Permits Issued............. 691 BOGE Meera te rote lete vans cin ch msonenamaairiatareicanih 701 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter provides data on the capital expenditures made by all sectors of the 
Canadian economy on construction and on machinery and equipment, together with 
summaries of other available statistics for the construction industry. Section 1 shows 
the amounts spent by each of the various industrial or economic sectors. Section 2 
brings together a number of summaries of related series on construction activity—value 
of work performed by type of structure, value of materials used, salaries and wages paid 
and numbers employed, contracts awarded and building permits issued. Government 
aid to house-building, construction of dwelling units and housing statistics of the 1961 
Census are covered in Section 3. 


Section 1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on 
Machinery and Equipment 


Capital expenditures in all sectors of the economy amounted to $8,738,000,000 in 1962, 
an increase of 6.9 p.c. over the*1961 total of $8,172,000,000. The over-all increase resulted 
from a 9.1-p.c. rise in the purchase of machinery and equipment and a 5.9-p.c. increase 
in construction expenditures. 


Capital outlays in Canada increased each year throughout most of the period after 
1946 and reached a peak in 1957. In subsequent years the level of capital spending kept 
declining slightly until 1962 when it exceeded the previous record of 1957. However, in 
constant (1957) dollars, the total 1962 capital program was still 7 p.c. below the level of 
1957, declines having occurred in volume each year following 1957. A high proportion 
of Canada’s gross national product is still being devoted to the expansion, modernization 
or renewal of the nation’s production facilities, although this proportion has been declining 
in recent years. 


* Except where otherwise noted, prepared in the Planning and Development Section, Business Finance Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ Capital expenditure figures for 1961 and earlier years are final and those for 1962 are preliminary and subject 
to revision at a later date. Capital expenditures for 1961 and 1962, as well as intentions for 1963, appear in greater 
detail in the publication Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1963, available from the Queen’s Printer 
(Catalogue No. C51-1/1963). 
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1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on Machinery and Equipment, 
in Current and Constant (1957) Dollars, 1953-62 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1953-61; preliminary actual 1962. 


Capital Expenditures Total 
Expenditure 
Machinery as Percentage 
Construction and Totals of Gross National 
Year Equipment Product 
Constant Constant Constant Constant 
Current Current Current Current 
1957 1957 1957 1957 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
$'000,000 | $000,000 | $'000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $'000,000 p.c. p.c. 
3,756 4,174 2,220 2,550 5,976 6,724 23.9 24.4 
3,737 4,149 1,984 2,245 5,721 6,394 23.0 23.9 
4,169 4,512 2,075 2,305 6,244 6,817 23.0 23.5 
5,273 5,445 2,761 2,888 8,034 8, 333 26.3 26.4 
5, 784 5,784 2,933 2,933 8,717 8,717 27.3 27.3 
5, 830 5, 865 2,534 2,467 8,364 8,332 25.4 25.9 
5,709 5,557 2,708 2,590 8,417 8,147 24.16 24.45 
5, 453 5,248 2,809 2,636 8, 262 7,884 22.8r 23.15 
5,518 5,353 2,654 2,454 8,172 7,807 21.8 22.3 
5, 842 5,506 2,896 2,607 8,738 8,113 21.6 21.8 


Table 2 shows the extent of the emphasis on housing and non-residential construction 
in 1962 as compared with the two previous years. 


2.—Capital Expenditures and Percentage Distribution, by Type, 1960-62 
Norr.—Actual expenditures 1960 and 1961; preliminary actual 1962. 


Capital Expenditures Distribution 
Type 

1960 1961 1962 1960 1961 1962 

$'000,000 $'000,000 $'000,000 p.c. p.c. p.¢. 
Construction...................05- 5,453 5,518 5, 842 66.0 67.5 66.9 
Housing... SRS. bates a. ed 1,456 1,467 1,587 17.6 17.9 18.2 
Non-residential 3,997 4,051 4,255 48.4 49.6 48.7 
Machinery and Equipment....... 2,809 2,654 2,896 34.0 32.5 33.1 
Totalsyos: ernest eerie 8,262 8,172 8,738 100.0 100.0 100.0 


In 1962, capital outlays in the mining industry totalled $478,000,000, an increase of 
$29,000,000 over the previous year. A considerable increase in outlays in iron mining facil- 
ities in the Quebec—Labrador area only partially offset the substantial decline in expenditure 
on natural gas processing plants as a result of the near completion in 1961 of the capital 
program associated with the Alberta—California project for the export of gas. 

Expenditures on new manufacturing facilities rose to $1,231,000,000, the increase of 
$146,000,000 over 1961 being accounted for mainly by increased outlays by the primary 
metals industry which rose from $126,500,000 to $212,700,000. Expenditures by the petro- 
leum and coal products industry were also considerably higher but reduction was ex- 
perienced by the chemical products industry. 

Capital expenditures for utilities—including transportation, communication and storage 
facilities, and public utilities such as gas, water and electricity—declined from $1,698,000,000 
in 1961 to $1,632,700,000 in 1962. This decrease reflects the completion of major oil and 
gas pipeline projects in Alberta and British Columbia, only partially offset by higher 
outlays on telephone systems. 
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The trade sector of the economy—consisting of wholesale and retail firms and auto- 
mobile service stations owned by Canada’s integrated petroleum companies—made capital 
outlays of $304,400,000 in 1962, slightly less than in the previous year. A substantial 
decline among wholesale firms was offset by an increase recorded by department stores; 
the main strength in the latter originated in increased activities in “discount’’ department 
stores, a recent development in retail merchandising. 


Institutional services—including hospitals, schools, universities, churches and welfare 
institutions—recorded an advance of $191,400,000 in capital outlays in 1962 over the 
$616,400,000 expended in 1961. Most of the increase was spent on additional school 
facilities, mainly as a result of the large program of technical school construction being 
assisted by the Federal Government. 


Capital outlays by government departments at all levels increased slightly from 
$1,247,100,000 in 1961 to $1,309,700,000 in 1962. Government departments as defined for 
capital expenditures purposes include that part of government activity (excluding institu- 
tions) generally dependent on tax revenue for financial support as opposed to activities 
directly producing revenues on a service-rendered basis; one of the major activities of 
government involving expenditures by federal, provincial and municipal governments is 
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the road, highway and bridge program. Spending by provincial governments reached 
$552,200,000, an increase of $60,000,000 over 1961, and spending by municipal governments 
increased by $21,800,000 to total $407,200,400. On the other hand, the Federal Government 
spent $19,300,000 less than the 1961 total of $369,600,000, reflecting in part the implementa- 
tion of the austerity program. 


Capital spending in Canada as a whole in 1962 was 6.9 p.c. higher than in 1961 but 
there was considerable variation in the spending of the different provinces. Newfoundland 
experienced an increase of 48.4 p.c. as a result of heavier expenditures by iron mining 
companies in Labrador; Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan, Ontario and Quebec recorded 
increases above the national rate at 13.2 p.c., 12.1 p.c., 9.2 p.c. and 7.9 p.c., respectively; 
in Manitoba, British Columbia and New Brunswick the increases were more modest at 
6.0 p.c., 2.6 p.c. and 0.6 p.c.; and Nova Scotia and Alberta showed declines of 2.7 p.c. 
and 4.3 p.c., respectively. 


3._Summary of Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Economic Sector, 1961 and 1962 
Nors.—Actual expenditures 1961; preliminary actual 1962. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Agriculture! and fishing...... 1961 168 408 576 65 141 206 233 549 782 
1962 183 465 648 70 150 220 253 615 868 
Forestry isesscetmsate tees 1961 28 22 50 18 28 46 46 50 96 
; 1962 28 25 53 16 30 46 44 55 99 
Mining, quarrying and oil 
ells. 30. iceman 1961 362 87 449 26 96 122 388 183 571 
1962 344 134 478 31 103 134 375 237 612 
Manufacturing............... 1961 279 806 | 1,085 124 558 682 403 | 1,364] 1,767 
1962 346 885 | 1,231 122 588 710 468 | 1,473] 1,941 
Utilities: iis cistiivavesnie sp sister 1961 | 1,088 610 | 1,698 277 446 723 | 1,365] 1,056] 2,421 
1962 |} 1,013 620 | 1,633 276 458 734 || 1,289} 1,078 | 2,367 
Construction;= +25... sececue: 1961 14 122 136 4 134 138 18 256 274 
1962 15 128 143 4 141 145 19 269 288 
Housitig sjaseass ache meencas 1961 | 1,467 _ 1,467 484 _ 484 | 1,951 — 1,951 
1962 | 1,587 — 1,587 513 — 513 |} 2,100 _— 2,100 
Trade (wholesale and retail). .1961 127 180 307 39 40 79 166 220 386 
1962 122 183 305 35 38 73 157 221 378 
Finance, insurance and real 
OBtate . ait hi iinet «autincdiels seis 1961 268 44 312 17 4 21 285 48 333 
1962 260 48 308 18 5 23 278 53 331 
Commercial services......... 1961 56 172 228 14 48 62 70 220 290 
1962 62 172 234 10 48 58 72 220 292 
Institutional services......... 1961 536 81 617 64 14 78 600 95 695 
1962 701 107 808 63 14 77 764 121 885 
Government departments... .1961 1,125 122 1,247 323 57 380 |} 1,448 179 1,627 
1962 | 1,181 129 | 1,310 326 56 382 || 1,507 185 | 1,692 
ROLALS in aartasieiais Caw aie 1961 | 5,518 | 2,654 | 8,172 | 1,455 | 1,566 | 3,021] 6,973 | 4,220 | 11,193 
1962 | 5,842 | 2,896 | 8,738 | 1,484] 1,631 | 3,115 | 7,326 | 4,527 | 11,858 


1 Estimates for agriculture have been revised on the basis of the 1958 Farm Income and Expenditure Survey 
and the 1961 Census of Agriculture, and are not comparable with data for years prior to 1961. 


Details of some of the above economic sectors are given in Table 4. The value of 
construction work performed, together with statistics of contracts awarded and building 
permits issued in recent years, is covered in Section 2 of this Chapter. Housing is treated 
separately in Section 3. 
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4.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1961 and 1962 
Nore.—Actual expenditures 1961; preliminary actual 1962. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
MANUFACTURING 
Foods and beverages........ 1961 58.1 | 106.9 | 165.0 14.1 61.7 75.8 72.2 | 168.6 | 240.8 
1962 55.2 98.2 153.4 14.7 59.1 73.8 69.9 157.3 227.2 
Tobacco products............ 1961 17’ 6.4 8.1 3 art 4.4 3.0 9.5 12.5 
1962 0.4 4.4 4.8 0.5 2.2 2.7 0.9 6.6 7.5 
SE 1961 2.6 13.8 16.4 0.9 8.3 9.2 3.5 22.1 25.6 
1962 7) 17.3 19.0 0.9 7.8 8.7 2.6 25.1 27.7 
BR ADREL nO aise oaiels eee ale 1961 0.6 3.2 3.8 0.6 2.6 3.2 1.2 5.8 ao 
1962 0.6 3.1 3.7 0.6 2.7 3.3 1.2 5.8 7.0 
MR SAC Se = nv cle cle ninie.o a 1961 5.5 22.0 27.5 3.8 20.3 24.1 9.3 42.3 51.6 
1962 6.5 29.6 36.1 3.9 21.7 25.6 10.4 51.3 61.7 
Clothing and knitting mills. . .1961 3.0 10.2 13.2 1 4.4 5.5 4.1 14.6 18.7 
1962 1.9 1 ley 13.6 1.5 4.8 6.3 3.4 16.5 19.9 
MMEOGOAE I I eo o Sesctolelsi aes Ss 1961 13.6 31.0 44.6 5.8 29.6 35.4 19.4 60.6 80.0 
1962 10.4 25.5 35.9 6.7 31.0 36.7 16.1 56.5 72.6 
Furniture and fixtures........ 1961 1.2 3.5 4.7 1.0 2.4 3.4 2.2 5.9 8.1 
1962 1.9 3.9 5.8 eal 2.4 8:5 3.0 6.3 9.3 
Paper and allied industries. ..1961 37.1 123.9 161.0 9.2 101.8 111.0 46.3 225.7 272.0 
: 1962 39.2 125.3 164.5 10.7 107.2 A. 49.9 232.5 282.4 
Printing, publishing and 
allied industries............ 1961 6.4 24.3 30.7 2.5 7.2 9.7 8.9 81.5 40.4 
1962 11.9 25.3 37.2 2.3 hed 9.4 14.2 32.4 46.6 
Primary metals.....+....... 1961 82.9 93.6 126.5 19.1 135.0 154.1 52.0 228.6 280.6 
1962 65.8 146.9 212.7 16.9 150.6 167.5 82.7 297.5 380.2 
Metal fabricating............ 1961 8.4 29.3 Slat 5.2 23.9 29.1 13.6 53.2 66.8 
1962 11.2 34.6 45.8 6.5 26.6 32,1 16.7 61.2 717.9 
BEC DAMON YRismir ee tarcntneeeais 1961 5.5 16.7 PPP) 2.9 8.7 11.6 8.4 25.4 33.8 
1962 4.4 14.2 18.6 2.6 9.1 Tay. 7.0 23.3 30.3 
Transportation equipment... .1961 13.9 33.2 47.1 10.5 30.2 40.7 24.4 63.4 87.8 
1962 11.0 34.2 45.2 9.9 33.4 43.3 20.9 67.6 88.5 
Electrical products........... 1961 m8 22.4 30.2 3:2 16.3 19.5 11.0 38.7 49.7 
1962 10.3 28.1 38.4 3.9 18.1 22.0 14.2 46.2 60.4 
Non-metallic mineral 
TRO See ne ee ee 1961 11.9 32.8 44.7 4.2 42.0 46.2 16.1 74.8 90.9 
1962 10.4 34.3 44.7 4.3 44.3 48.6 14.7 78.6 93.3 
_ Petroleum and coal products. .1961 27.9 4.0 31.9 26.1 4.4 30.5 54.0 8.4 62.4 
1962 49.7 9.0 58.7 26.1 3.8 29.9 75.8 12.8 88.6 
Chemical and chemical 
BEOOUCES: cee ce sh Ae.alere a a ate dhe 1961 35.4 90.3 | 125.7 10.4 49.7 60.1 45.8} 140.0] 185.8 
1962 45.6 53.5 99.1 9.1 49.1 58.2 54.7 102.6 157.3 
Miscellaneous................ 1961 5.6 14.2 19.8 2.1 6.3 8.4 desis 20.5 28.2 
hi 1962 7.8 18.8 26.6 1.9 6.8 8.7 9.7 25.6 35.3 
Capital items charged to 
operating expenses......... 1961 — 124.0 | 124.0 _ — —_ — 124.0 | 124.0 
1962 _ 167.6 167.6 = — = 167.6 167.6 
Totals, Manufacturing...1961 | 279.1 | 805.7 | 1,084.8 | 124.0 | 557.9 | 681.9 | 403.1 | 1,363.6 | 1,766.7 
1962 | 345.9 | 885.5 | 1,231.4 | 122.1 | 587.8 | 709.9 |) 468.0 | 1,473.3 | 1,941.3 


ee Se EEE 
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4.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1961 and 1962—continued 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Urmitizes 

Electric power,...........+++ 1961 | 4138.0] 156.8] 569.8 49.2 29.5 78.7 || 462.2 | 186.3 | 648.5 
1962 464.8 115.8 580.6 51.3 31.3 82.6 516.1 147.1 663.2 
Gasidistribution........... <2. 1961 52.0 (PC 59.3 6.4 6.5 12.9 58.4 13.8 72.2 
1962 56.1 11.4 67.5 6.0 D..7. iexd: 62.1 13.1 75.2 
Railway transport........... 1961 161.5 37.2 198.7 142.1 171.9 314.0 803.6 209.1 512.7 
1962 | 132.5 52.1 | 184.6 | 136.8 | 172.0 | 308.8 |) 269.3 | 224.1 | 493.4 
Urban transit systems....... 1961 18.1 4.8 22.9 4.1 18.2 22.3 22.2 23.0 45.2 
1962 20.7 9.9 30.6 3.7 18.7 22.4 24.4 28.6 53.0 
Water transport and services. 1961 42.5 56.2 98.7 vee! 17.4 24.5 49.6 73.6 | 123.2 
1962 24.0 53.1 77.1 6.6 17.1 23.7 30.6 70.2 | 100.8 
Motor transport. (2.8.5.2... 1961 6.6 41.0 47.6 1.6 54.8 56.4 8.2 95.8 104.0 
1962 4.9 40.8 45.7 Ney 55.3 57.0 6.6 96.1 | 102.7 
Grain elevators.............. 1961 17.3 2.4 19.7 5.6 2.2 7.8 22.9 4.6 27.5 
1962 16.4 2.8 19.2 3.6 2.0 5.6 20.0 4.8 24.8 
Telephones eis. a tartele. saves ee 1961 | 122.7] 198.4 | 321.1 35.3 97.5 | 132.8 ]} 158.0] 295.9 | 453.9 
1962 138.9 230.3 369.2 37.2 108.7 145.9 176.1 339.0 515.1 
Brosdeasting os. eseacte dens 1961 4.8 15.1 19.9 0.7 3.1 3.8 5.5 18.2 23.7 
1962 3.9 9.2 13.1 0.6 3.1 3.7 4.5 12.3 16.8 
Water systems... 4020). 04.0 1961 71.2 3.2 74.4 19.1 1.4 20.5 90.3 4.6 94.9 
1962 72.8 2.8 75.6 22.1 1.6 23.7 94.9 4.4 99.3 
Other utilities ....5 2 .. sdan 1961 | 178.7 73.7 | 262.4 6.2 43.6 49.8 || 184.9 | 117.3 | 302.2 
1962 ree! 38.5 116.2 6.3 46.2 52.5 84.0 84.7 168.7 

Capital items charged to 
operating expenses......... 1961 — 13.5 135 _— — — _ 13.5 13.5 
1962 — 53.3 53.3 — a — 53.3 53.3 
Totals, Utilities........... 1961 | 1,088.4 | 609.6 | 1,698.0 | 277.4 | 446.1 | 723.5 || 1,365.8 | 1,055.7 | 2,421.5 
1962 | 1,012.7 | 620.0 | 1,632.7 | 275.9 | 457.7 | 733.6 || 1,288.6 | 1,077.7 | 2,366.3 


TRADE 

Wholesale? 3f...:8 22.4 bcs & ae 1961 27.7 29.8 VA) 5.2 8.3 13.5 32.9 38.1 71.0 
1962 19.8 27.0 46.8 4.8 7.9 12.7 24.6 34.9 59.5 
Chain storeg.e ch teen aye 1961 18.5 34.1 52.6 6.3 6.5 12.8 24.8 40.6 65.4 
1962 18.1 35.5 53.6 4.8 5.8 10.6 22.9 41.3 64.2 
Independent stores........... 1961 29.6 56.3 85.9 12.9 11.9 24.8 42.5 68.2 110.7 
1962 28.9 56.9 85.8 10.8 10.9 21.7 39.7 67.8 | 107.5 
Department stores........... 1961 16.4 14.9 313 4.6 2.4 7.0 21.0 17.3 38.3 
1962 22.9 18.6 41.5 5.3 2.5 7.8 28.2 21.1 49.3 
Automotive trade........... 1961 35.0 28.5 63.5 9.8 ot 20.9 44.8 39.6 84.4 
1962 32.1 28.2 60.3 9.6 11.3 20.9 41.7 39.5 81.2 

Capital items charged to 
operating expenses..........1961 _ 16.3 16.3 _ — _ _ 16.3 16.3 
1962 _ 16.4 16.4 _ —_— _ 16.4 16.4 
Totals, Trade............. 1961 | 127.2 | 179.9 | 307.1 38.8 40.2 79.0 | 166.0 | 220.1 | 386.1 
1962 | 121.8 | 182.6 | 304.4 35.3 38.4 73.7 || 157.1 | 221.0] 378.1 
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4,—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1961 and 1962—concluded 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
INSTITUTIONS 
BUEMIT CHOSE © =<... 5.-f2ivie.+ie.see.aes 1961 58.6 3.5 62.1 8.8 0.6 9.4 67.4 4.1 71.5 
1962 53.2 3.6 56.8 6.3 0.8 7.1 59.5 4.4 63.9 
Mmiversities. ...62.........55 1961 97.2 14.4 111.6 5.8 0.8 6.6 103.0 15.2 118.2 
1962 110.3 20.6 130.9 Wiel. 1.2 8.3 117.4 21.8 139.2 
BORMA Fier. x = ss SE ~ ss ae Oe 1961 223.1 29.9 253.0 30.4 6.7 87.1 253.5 36.6 290.1 
1962 374.9 51.9 426.8 29.8 6.2 36.0 404.7 58.1 462.8 
PEGSPIGAIG VE 5... oa isle ne sca ves 1961 146.6 31.2 177.8 18.1 5.4 23.5 164.7 36.6 201.3 
1962 152.2 28.6 180.8 18.1 5.9 24.0 170.3 34.5 204.8 
Other institutional services. ..1961 10.3 1.6 11.9 ha 0.1 1.2 11.4 eye 13.1 
1962 10.6 1.9 12.5 1.3 0.2 WS 11.9 2.1 14.0 
Totals, Institutions...... 1961 | 535.8 80.6 | 616.4 64.2 13.6 77.8 || 600.0 94.2 | 694.2 
1962 | 701.2 | 106.6 | 807.8 62.6 14.3 76.9 || 763.8 | 120.9 | 884.7 


A summary of the capital expenditures in each province for the years 1961 and 1962 is 
given in Table 5. Such expenditures represent gross additions to the capital stocks of the 
province and are a reflection of economic activity in the area, although the actual pro- 
duction of these assets may generate major employment and income-giving effects in other 
regions. For example, the spending of millions of dollars on oil refineries and pipelines in 
Western Canada means activity in the steel industries of Ontario as well as construction 
activity in the western provinces. 


5.—Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Province, 1961 and 1962 


Nors.—Actual expenditures 1961; preliminary actual 1962. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Province and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Newfoundland............... 1961 144 40 184 25 20 45 169 60 229 
1962 185 88 278 27 20 47 212 108 320 
Prince Edward Island....... 1961 25 13 38 7 5 12 32 18 50 
1962 29 14 43 7 5 12 36 19 55 
INOW AISCObIA....; h..c0ch seeders 1961 151 73 224 54 38 92 205 111 316 
1962 150 68 218 52 37 89 202 105 307 
New Brunswick............. 1961 115 56 171 41 36 77 156 92 248 
1962 iit 61 172 42 36 78 153 97 250 
0) 1S BY SS syed aR er eA ae 1961 1,386 622 2,008 347 389 736 1,733 1,011 2,744 
1962 1,504 663 2,167 369 410 779 1,873 1,073 2,946 
SPAT ATION 2 scare aiarasb ses aerate 1961 1,794 1,000 2,794 501 594 1,095 2,295 1,594 3, 889 
1962 1,980 1,071 3,051 512 614 1,126 2,492 1,685 4,177 
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5.—Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Province, 1961 and 1962—concluded 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Province and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
Manitoba, ..iesmacctimasenerie 1961 283 134 417 86 82 168 369 216 585 
1962 289 153 442 82 89 171 371 242 613 
Saskatchewan...............- 1961 302 152 454 81 86 167 383 238 621 
1962 322 187 509 82 90 172 404 277 681 
WAU ertalion:scincis, series .ctalte csc 1961 722 259 981 155 134 289 877 393 1,270 
1962 662 277 939 150 143 293 812 420 1,232 
British Columbia............ 1961 596 305 901 158 182 340 754 487 | 1,241 
1962 610 314 924 161 187 348 771 501} 1,272 
Motalsiy. a saecteciscede nes 1961 | 5,518 | 2,654 |} 8,172} 1,455 | 1,566 | 3,021 || 6,973 | 4,220 | 11,193 


1962 | 5,842 | 2,896 | 8,738 | 1,484 | 1,631 | 3,115 |) 7,326 | 4,527 | 11,853 


Section 2.—Construction Statistics 


Subsection 1.—Value of Construction Work Performed 


Statistics of the construction industry are based largely on information received at 
the same time and from the same sources as the data on capital expenditures which appear 
in Section 1.* The data represent the estimated total value of all new and repair con- 
struction performed by contractors; by labour forces of utility, manufacturing, mining and 
logging firms; and by government departments, home-owner builders and other persons 
or firms not primarily engaged in the construction industry. 


Canada’s construction program for 1962 is estimated at $7,329,000,000, an increase of 
5.1 p.c. over 1961. Repair construction is estimated to be about $32,000,000 higher than 
in 1961, and the value of new construction higher by about $323,000,000. 


6.—Value of New and Repair Construction Work Performed, 1953-62 
Norz.—Actual expenditures 1953-61; preliminary actual 1962. 


Total 
Construction as 
Year New Repair Total Percentage of 
Gross National 
Product 
$'000,000 $'000,000 $’000,000 D.c, 
3,756 1,070 4,826 19.3 
3, 737 1,105 4,842 19.5 
4,167 1,141 5,308 19.6 
5,272 1,182 6,454 21.1 
5,785 1, 238 7,023 22.0 
5, 831 1,261 7,092 21.6 
5,710 1,367 7,077 20.3 
5,454 1, 432 6, 886 19.07 
5,518 1,456 6,974 18.6 
5, 841 1,488 7,329 18.1 


a 


Table 7, which compares contract construction with other construction, shows that 
contractors account for from 74 p.c. to 77 p.c. of the work performed each year. 


y * ve ore toe of sources and methods is given in DBS annual report Construction in Canada (Catalogue 
0. 64-201). 
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7.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Contractors and Others, 1959-62 


Nors.—Actual expenditures 1959-61; preliminary actual 1962. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 


1 Work done by the labour forces of utility, manufacturing, mining and logging firms and by government depart- 
ments, home-owner builders and other persons or firms not primarily engaged in the construction industry. 


8.—Value and Percentage Distribution of Construction Work Performed, 
by Principal Type, 1959-62 


Norz.—Actual expenditures 1959-61; preliminary actual 1962. 
(Millions of dollars) 


1959 1960 1961 1962 
Type of Construction 
Value ee Value ef Value ae Value aor 
‘ota Total Total Total 
Building Construction PRP AS ROA L ORO OE 4,240 59.9 | 4,051 §8.8 | 4,143 59.4 | 4,525 61.7 
Pes td era bte4 litee sets State apchale acatom oss Ast ol stays» 2,183 80.9 | 1,913 27.8 | 1,951 28.0 | 2,100 28.7 
BCH OL IAN ea, se Ve 5.5 Tite ater eee aia «a feo 416 5.9 452 6.6 411 5.9 493 6.7 
M@orannercial se ie se ce voi sro wo stareicvelosel deine tere 759 10.7 738 10.7 755 10.8 733 10.0 
Enstitutionals,. ty sits» sciqayweseisicna see mga 569 8.0 615 8.9 647 9.3 810 11.0 
DE aCe atts ei sisi 21) atecoppiemnremets: diaries aisha 313 4.4 333 4.8 379 5.4 389 5.3 
Engineering Construction............... 25837 40.1 | 2,835 41.2 | 2,831 40.6 | 2,804 38.3 
AUER, cae ee Re Ce SES Coreen EPP 134 1.9 119 17) 121 157. 91 1.3 
Road, highway and aerodrome.......... 791 11.1 830 12.1 750 10.8 793 10.8 
Waterworks and sewage systems......... 226 Be 233 3.4 223 3.2 231 Ste: 
Darns’and iTigation, oo. siccesesscsocces 60 0.8 92 1.3 78 ite 112 155 
BUICCETIC POWER. gnsccvsisiacce necting ges sisies 395 5.6 349 5.1 411 5.9 455 6.2 
Railway, telephone and telegraph........ 458 6.5 452 6.6 384 5.5 374 5.1 
Gas and oil facilities. (a... es cen ee ce 464 6.6 454 6.6 520 7.5 419 5.7 
AO) DECIR sips sist niseslchsvekar ose e's step spe seeures 309 4.4 306 4.4 344 4.9 329 4.5 
Totals, All Construction......... 7,077 | 100.0 | 6,886 | 100.0] 6,974 | 100.0) 7,329 | 100.0 


Table 9 gives estimates of total expenditures in Canada on each type of construction 
for which information is available. 
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9.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1961 and 1962 


Norn.—Actual expenditures 1961; preliminary actual 1962. 


Type of Structure 


Building Construction 
Residential.(......%50.....0.s¢ sists 


Industrial... .....02%s4.056.6 ccsese 
Factories. plants, workshops, food 
CANNOTIOS ). .0.. Pees cee csfienecenh 
Mine and mine mill buildings..... 
Railway stations, offices, roadway 
baildings é, 0G oie. teem 
Railway shops, engine houses, 
water and fuel stations......... 


Comumerclal ve ee ik. secs us aoeetee e 
Warehouses, storehouses, refrig- 
erated storage, etc.............. 
Grain elevatorse.i7 .). <2 Git th -iiaek 
Hotels, clubs, restaurants, cafe- 
terias, tourist cabins........... 
Office buildings............. 
Stores, retail and wholesale....... 
Garages and service stations...... 
Theatres, arenas, amusement and 
recreational buildings........... 
Laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
LISMINGMUS ac heuctne cetes cates 


Institutional. ..................... 
Schools and other educational 
buildings is .s24ooehs deo ane eee 
Churches and other religious build- 
ot MBean Seibert onl as nanme tan 
Hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, first- 
aid stations, eb@....... 255.0 .+6 «1 
Other institutional buildings...... 


Other Building.................... 
Farm buildings (excluding dwel- 
Linge) uvdars pisncis corns arent on bes + 
Broadcasting, radio and television, 
relay and booster stations, tele- 
phone exchanges................ 
Aeroplane hangars...............- 
Passenger terminals, bus, boat or 


cookeries, bush depots and camps 
Miscellaneous..........-...+2+000+ 


Totals, Building Construction. . 


Engineering Construction 


Marine s.4./.2.)2: soins «32 5% oe che ore 
Docks, wharves, piers, break- 
MikGS! SEO OO OCOGHOGD 6 GOOG ato 
Retaining walls, embankments, 
TIPTAPPING «4-0 Me «ss siapetsts ce shea 


Canals and waterways............ 

Dredging and pile driving......... 

Dykeiconstruction...4.0....s-ccb-- 

Togaine Hoomis sewers ctaseneteteelee 
t, 


Road, Highway and Aerodrome... 
Hard surfaced or paved streets, 
highways, parking lots, etc...... 
Gravel or stone streets, highways, 
roads, parking lots, etc.,........ 


1961 1962 

New Repair Total New Repair Total 

$7000 $’000 $'000 $'000 $'000 $’000 
1,467,000 484,000 | 1,951,000 | 1,587,000 513,000 | 2,100,000 
294,303 116,565 410,868 370, 282 122,394 492,676 
227, 534 91,360 318, 894 278,644 93,795 372,439 
50,331 7,245 57,576 72,314 10,488 82,752 
11, 236 11,668 22,904 11,241 11,598 22,839 
5, 202 6, 292 11,494 8,083 6,563 14,646 
637,305 117,354 754, 659 623,701 109,599 733,300 
52,924 12,317 65,241 47,570 11,982 59, 552 
21,357 6,744 28,101 23,957 5,205 29,162 
33, 876 12,692 46,568 32,554 9,569 42,123 
311,504 40,373 351,877 284, 865 41,364 326, 229 
136, 237 28,520 164, 757 149,970 25,811 175,781 
34,877 9,192 44,069 31,994 8,850 40, 844 
44,824 6,592 51,416 51,836 5,836 57,672 
1,706 924 2,630 955 982 1,937 
570,415 76,641 647, 056 734,500 75,340 809,840 
822, 239 38,729 360, 968 486, 285 39,183 525, 468 
59,821 8, 884 68,705 53,515 6,547 60, 062 
159, 192 20,190 179,382 164,356 20,257 184,613 
29,163 8, 838 38,001 80,344 9,353 39,697 
288, 685 90, 902 379,587 292,847 95,987 388, 834 
152,951 58,788 211,739 165, 828 63, 424 229, 252 
65, 848 3,616 69, 464 59, 966 3,491 63, 457 
5,153 3,480 8,633 3,984 3,417 7,401 
22,406 423 22, 829 20,563 1,591 22,154 
10,145 14, 153 24,298 9,221 13,386 22,607 
12, 263 3,969 16, 232 13, 849 3,972 17,821 
19,919 6,473 26, 392 19, 436 6,706 26,142 
3,257,708 885,462 | 4,143,170 | 3,608,330 916,320 | 4,524,650 
104,347 16,496 120,843 74, 908 15,870 90,778 
69, 732 7,348 77,080 50,574 7,052 57,626 
1,363 929 2,292 1,682 834 2,516 
8, 966 1,504 10,470 2,829 1,189 4,018 
19,134 4,794 23, 928 16,489 4,710 21,199 
914 167 1,081 759 158 917 
337 628 965 306 537 843 
3,901 1,126 5,027 2,269 1,390 3,659 
556,941 193,229 750,170 597,736 195,393 793,129 
358, 595 103, 143 461,738 387, 567 106, 324 493, 891 
111,910 58, 486 170,396 117, 053 54,964 172,017 
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9.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1961 and 1962—concluded 


1961 1962 
Type of Structure 
New Repair Total New Repair Total 
$7000 $'000 $'000 $'000 $7000 $7000 
Engineering Construction 
—concluded 
Road, Highway and Aerodrome 

—concluded 
Dirt, clay or other streets, roads, 

mart king Lots, C66. cj... icou,- donee 29,444 9,783 39, 227 32,295 9,614 41,909 
Grading, scraping, oiling, filling... 14,520 13,015 27,535 19,695 15,799 35, 494 
Sidewalks, paths............0.008 15, 844 6,431 22,275 16,728 6,362 23,090 
Aerodromes, landing fields, run- 

RVs LATIN AC: ay foe on gue 26, 628 2,371 28,999 24,398 2,330 26,728 

Waterworks and Sewage Systems. 186,021 37,181 223,152 191,081 40,473 231,554 
Tile drains, drainage ditches, 

REOTIM SC WEIS aes es ceee on steerer 4,095 2,987 7,082 4,717 3,411 8,128 
Water mains, hydrants and serv- 

[SSS en eee seec mega oemrar eas tar rerar oars a 59,386 17, 648 77,024 57,329 17,492 74,821 
Sewage systems and connections. . 109, 805 12,880 122,685 114, 086 12,818 126,904 
Pumping stations, water.......... 10,728 3,388 14,116 13,703 3,132 16, 835 
Water storage tanks.............. 2,007 228 2,235 1,246 3,620 4,866 

Dams and Irrigation............... 71,379 6,972 78,351 104, 256 7,387 111, 643 
Dams and reservoirs.............. 57,055 2,963 60,018 87, 826 3,183 91,009 
Irrigation and land reclamation 

BROICCUS aE virgo waters: es Ratan ays 14,324 4,009 18, 333 16, 430 4,204 20,634 

Electric Power..................... 354, 087 57,294 411,381 396, 642 58,697 455,339 
Electric power generating plants, 

including water conveying and 

controlling structures........... 183,053 14,068 197,121 190, 260 11,586 201, 846 
Electric transformer stations...... 26,345 6,892 33,207 34,523 7,169 41,692 
Power transmission and distribu- 

tion lines, trolley wires.......... 129,591 30, 263 159, 854 159, 605 33,749 193,354 
mateeb lighting. ..scj5- 6 caiise Qaaieeys 15,098 6,071 21,169 12,254 6,193 18,447 

Railway, Telephone and ‘Tele- 

EAD Ue ets etre sfe jas ahel dr tustarNexs 231,789 152,234 384, 023 225,350 148,449 373,799 
Railway tracks and roadbed...... 122,161 109, 410 231, 571 103,279 104, 122 207, 401 
Signals and interlockers........... 8,703 7,401 16,104 6,240 7,503 13,743 
Telegraph and telephone lines, 

underground and marine cables. 100,925 25,423 136, 348 115,831 36, 824 152,655 

Gas and Oil Facilities............. 472,074 47,452 519,526 368,780 50,514 419,294 
Gas mains and services........... 50, 63 5,905 56, 542 60,090 5,324 65,414 
Pumping stations, oil............. 2,104 1,124 3, 228 4,121 1,358 5,479 
Pumping stations, gas... aK 13,655 118 Leis 22,990 414 23, 404 
Oil storage tanks. .... Me 17,991 2,783 20,774 15, 987 2,978 18,965 
Gas'storage tanks................. 894 15 909 431 28 459 
OM EOIPCLINES ssisencais e < ove. siajoeiorate 41,121 1,836 42,957 14, 282 2,469 16,751 
Serr MIpeliMes sarees said cbas cles 94,210 1,050 95, 260 22,805 1,112 23,917 
Oiltwells: toto teach cotte 115, 294 5, 853 121,147 119, 654 7,976 127,630 
BOOS rte sar ction tetas 44,868 1,554 46, 422 37,938 1,341 39,279 
Oil refinery—processing units...... 24, 260 22,969 48,229 42,927 25,072 67,999 
Natural gas cleaning plants........ 67,040 3,245 70,285 27, 555 2,442 29,997 

Other Engineering................ 283, 944 59,819 343, 763 274,380 54,579 328,959 
Bridges, trestles, culverts, over- 

pasees* VIAGUCtSL,..\cn--shoclanecee 181,412 26,154 207,566 172,821 24, 804 197, 625 
Tunnels and subways............. 18,941 320 19,261 21,019 308 21,327 
MCINETALOTS: 1 ee eh Lene. 352 51 403 301 49 350 
Park systems, landscaping, sod- 

(Gia yale\ Rohe SSRI EOP RIE ep 5,916 4,461 10,377 6,227 5,166 11,393 
Swimming pools, tennis courts, 

outdoor recreation facilities..... 4,684 1,578 6, 262 4,400 1,540 5,940 
Mine shafts and other below surface 

SHOISUNGS| Ree oa Sie Ra 28,476 3,345 31,821 22,956 1,918 24, 874 
Fences, snowsheds, signs, guard- 

TRH he ge Sereda I CR BE Har lt 14, 468 10,279 24,747 14,132 10,563 24,695 
MMSeellAMCOUBS a.oj sineisis.cis 0101s eschews a0 29,695 13,631 43, 326 32,524 10,231 42,755 


SIG STO AIEEE eae eS nO? 2,260,582 570,627 | 2,831,209 | 2,233,133 571,362 | 2,804,495 


Totals, All Construction. ..... 5,518,290 | 1,456,089 | 6,974,379 | 5,841,463 | 1,487,682 | 7,329,145 
On a as Se Ne ee ae ee eee eee 
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Principal statistics of the construction industry are shown by province and for con- 


tractors, utilities, governments and others in Table 10. The statistics given for Canada 


as a whole may be considered as relatively accurate but those for individual provinces and 
by class of builder are approximations only. All estimates given for cost of materials used 
are based on ratios of this item to total value of work performed, derived from annual 
surveys of construction work and applied to the total value-of-work figures. Estimates of 
labour content are similarly based but, in addition, are adjusted to include working owners 
and partners and their withdrawals. Although the ratios were calculated in some detail 
by type of industry, still further refinements are required. There are also some difficulties 
in obtaining the precise location of projects undertaken or to be undertaken by large 
companies operating in a number of provinces. However, if used with these qualifications 
in mind, the table provides useful estimates. 


10.—Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 
by Province and by Employer, 1961 and 1962 with Totals for 1958-62 


Norre.—Actual expenditures 1958-61; preliminary actual 1962. Comparable figures from 1953 are given in the 
corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1957-58 edition. 


Labour Content Cost of Value of 
Province or Employer and Year Materials Work 
Number Value Used Performed 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Province 
Newfoundland 7. -Getscupinchien toeteiers tele. sesisisines 1961 13, 462 55,022 77,575 169,491 
1962 16,275 68, 357 96, 299 211,812 
PrinceMdward Island. 4.j.0cciasiasinesitss sae eceielale 1961 3,160 9,844 15, 649 32,254 
1962 3,389 10, 842 17,620 36, 050 
NovaiScotiavn « tec seen gunmen Selena swe veinens e's 1961 20,841 73,537 94,800 204, 845 
1962 20,270 72,757 93,313 202,772 
New Brunswick si. oiejsjer:viseleisistasisisivisieigic sic testers na 1961 15, 003 51, 688 80,039 157, 243 
1962 14,475 50,830 79,360 153, 683 
Quebec.isscwureltcoreis nets dotiopp\eisicisies cptepemacierns 1961 135,116 566,190 860, 458 1,732,739 
1962 142,211 608, 800 929, 383 1,873,504 
Ontario ising a sre ocige tap sateee ss hensh ora set 1961 172,666 801,021 1,077,323 2,294,781 
1962 183,078 869, 325 1,172,318 2,492,614 
Manrtobaant aca areiiton oactainemaiste esis @ ctelets opee= «a 1961 29,020 128,903 177,085 369, 662 
1962 28,400 128,971 174,717 370, 658 
Saskatchewan saccscwic. caetvassiestan cia iapoete farses 1961 28, 528 127, 292 175,534 383,021 
1962 29,576 184,720 187, 446 404, 181 
AMORA otoiafp\ararerssapois(s:cielntelekatayscoieteisinia) o's) afsteferebers eae 1961 60, 453 270,128 386, 068 876,719 
1962 56,519 251,783 375, 187 813, 207 
British Columbia ax...c.. dessus sis<ivis qe aeler sspls cs 1961 52,605 265, 604 328,972 753, 624 
1962 53,056 270,520 338, 444 770, 664 
Totals x. sss << 5 Ase aymss «elt sitsesbye os © 1958 581,992 2,315,435 3,372,827 7,092,481 
1959 571, 912 2,378,214 3,367,254 7,077,383 
1960 541,191 2,336,891 3,251, 622 6,886,255 
1961 530,854 |, 2,349,229 3,273,513 6,974,379 
1962 547,249 2,466,905 3,464, 087 7,329,145 
Employer 
Contractors tia to\yois:2:-:s = dejapiswcuisicivles's petals otic 1961 358, 112 1,655,512 2,552,390 5, 347,557 
1962 376, 840 1,769,598 2,741,361 5,696,455 
Utilities seap rset lechi cad citesivainvisincis cs bie sana eee 1961 65,149 319,510 365,810 748, 290 
1962 65,812 328, 541 372,604 765,415 
GOVETHMOMS, wats wenca ecransnideenpicnteaiie aecisut 1961 71,833 220, 089 173,029 497,272 
1962 70,460 219,945 171, 832 495,196 
OUR Sra iit sisecbilet lias leteicisensis acto seine 1961 35,760 154,118 182,284 381,260 


1962 34, 137 148, 821 178,290 372,079 
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Subsection 2.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Subsection, statistics are given of work actually in sight either as contracts 


awarded or as building permits. 


These figures are related to those of work performed 


during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is completed and duly reported 


in the capital expenditure surveys. 


Further, values of contracts awarded, and especially 


of building permits, are estimates (more often under-estimates) of work to be done. 


11.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, 1939-62 


(Source: MacLean Building Guide) 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1926-38 are given in the corresponding table of the 1962 Year Book, p. 682. 


Value of Value of Value of 
Year Construction Year Construction Year Construction 
Contracts Contracts Contracts 
$ $ $ 

“EO abe Bt i ee ome 187,178,500 FAS GES Ty 1 OOM OSD. caso organs x areys stakes 3,183, 592,000 
Ore eens whee oa 346, 009, 800 954,082,400)! 1956csten ce .attie ts «s 3,426, 905, 500 
Meo leprae jee Sele se eaalss 393,991,300 |] 19491................ 1,143,547,300 || 1957.........0.0.e eee 2,894, 168, 100 
OADM ete ao 4 aiciate oe: « 2815945 100} 19504. 5..1c8p 20. kee ae 155255764; 7005 1958 52 rey. nsas. aro terse 3,593,709, 200 
HO AB Be osc lotaiesk d wie neces eae 206,103,900 |) 1951................. 2,295,499,200) |] 1959), - osiercieve.c.esiesieicas 3,219,073, 300 
NORA ey ce tas opayeraafe + ve sce 291), 961800) MOb2 Sores cms one 18125077600 08960... me nee ats. <n 3,053, 749, 500 
BAO ras cists «1s Si<cd'siase:t is ADD 032, 700) 1953, sctepseotrop ble ols «> 2,017,060;700 |) 1961.66 sh. asian 3,220, 937,300 
A eee 3. he aysions statsie’s d+ 663,355,100 |) 1954................. QNDE; 9HOS 200 1962.1. seeteta <n sleysnitevele 3,351,717, 500 


1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


12.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, by Province and Type 


of Construction, 1961 and 1962 
(Source: MacLean Building Guide) 


Province . 

Paci, polot @onstmichion 1961 1962 Type of Construction 1961 1962 

$000 $000 $7000 $’000 
Newfoundland............... 147, 688 43,823 || Busimess......... 1,090,518 | 1,285,934 
Prince Edward Island co 12,480 10,457 Churches....... 46, 587 49,257 
Nova Scotia. ... 83,012 75,009 Public garages...... 12,366 12,088 
New Brunswick 63, 140 80, 880 Hospitals... /igees 93,727 94,030 
Quebec. . 888, 673 914,962 Hotels and clubs.... 116,938 109,107 
MOU EATIO.  edeecs. Ss so Ss tresses ole v-sy 1,229,003 1,430,363 Office buildings..... 127,336 118,064 
«1! Cava IL] oe ye a 164, 340 143, 845 Public buildings.... 143,048 110,672 
Saskatchewan............... 134, 809 113,154 Schools iM. F4-\ Jane 336, 136 500, 512 
PABDECLA A Rete ata emis lomieiieiiie 287,019 310, 864 SHOES... Rls dake. Seca 118,751 196, 380 
British Columbia. .......k 00. 210,774 228,359 Theatres. jae <5. 53 13,740 1,459 
Warehouses. <.recidsjsecc cui s 81, 891 94,365 
ndus trial 20. odes iceseaes 361,239 277,559 

MOLBISS, ...ehescwinakeswe 3,229,937 | 3,351,718 

Engimeering................. 7165, 222 626,851 
id 84, 205 92,169 
i 65, 465 41,391 
Sewerage and waterworks. . 127, 444 132,785 
Residential................. 1,003,959 | 1,161,374 Roads and streets.......... 193,679 219,799 
BADATEIIVOD DS .0..:0:as0) ocncnvanesar ayers 269,610 349,949 Power and communications. 205, 582 91,719 
BL CBIGONCES cece: egies (eet 734,349 811, 425 Miscellaneous............-- 88,847 48,988 
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Building Permits.—The estimated value of proposed construction is indicated by 
the value of building permits issued. Figures of building permits issued are collected for 
more than 1,000 municipalities across the country and are available for the individual 
municipalities, for metropolitan areas, for provinces and for economic areas in Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba. 


During 1962, building permits issued in Canada for construction work exceeded 
$2,500,000,000 in value. This was the highest figure on record and represented an increase 
of 12.1 p.c. over 1961. New residential construction increased 3.3 p.c., industrial con- 
struction 10.1 p.c., commercial construction 7.2 p.c. and institutional and government 
construction 43.8 p.c. On a regional basis, increases in the total value of building permits 
were recorded in all the western provinces except Manitoba and in the central provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec. On the other hand, declines were experienced in all the Atlantic 
Provinces except Nova Scotia. 


Table 13 shows the value of building permits issued in each of 50 municipalities for 
the years 1961 and 1962. 


13.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits 
Issued in 50 Municipalities, 1961 and 1962 


Norr.—Comparable tigures for 1956-60 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 684. 


Province and Municipality 1961 1962 Province and Municipality 1961 1962 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $°000 
Newfoundland— Ontario—concluded 
Sta Johns ti iyac sac scenester 15,732 12,521 Bort Arthur. iis. aasasenioeae 13,905 11,178 
Scarborough Township......... 58, 687 53, 189 
Prince Edward Island— FLORONtO ia aceaetctee reteset a 108, 062 107,346 
Charlottetown 625.5. «ss eee: 5,083 2,724 Toronto Township... .scs00-0s 25, 957 26,096 
Windsor?t fo hits cere n te 10,959 9,844 
Nova Scotia— York North Township......... 100,826 | 124,050 
AS has ec eee eas 20,710 15, 835 York ‘Dowmahip.. sein \thsiccsar 9,226 9,006 
New Brunswick— Manitoba— 
om yee rf ae Garry ace atetaimay hae aeatae 
ONCEON. ecu 14, . Ea SORILACE.< csie eo sioele s steis svete ate 1 
Saint: ohnaccsemmtimmccteninee 4,733 4,474 BtrJames: coca sane 83,5431) 82,847 
Winnipets 25/20, scaeceemeven 
Quebec— 
Ta Salle: hows epup cmc delsaioaaioays 10,948 7,976 || Saskatchewan— 
MUOUITOAB, cesar ves Metceen wes are 117,770 | 170,715 Moose Jaw. \./cc oc \ssercte « cree ee 2,185 4,129 
Quebee : her nrwenijes'aperereiyrorstaanrs 16,173 34,557 PrincévAl bert. sere cere etevicreee 5,579 5,578 
Str-luaurenticse-satesty-ehee cere 9,111 10,811 Réging-+ Soccer tet 32,582 29,902 
SLO MEHOY, :. tuk tence asleciets 16,613 18,007 Saskatoon... MGM. ccctere ices eaciec 26, 624 24,093 
Sep ti les eet coms <piaeenishent 9,261 5,802 
Sherbrooke yr. Natiuk « fanvaceencs 8,210 13,337 | Alberta— 
Erois|; Riv icres Me s.\ciada anes nsianne 6,340 9,424 Calgary} Sri tenis tice ae dene ine 70,376 87,918 
GINO CORA eta tener sieleie ornare 68,589 90, 250 
Ontario— Jasper Place’ Jon. tas sascview rome 8, 863 11,327 
Bramptontik Wit oc daueaaarwes 12,196 13, 483 Lethbridge. 2a wae toe wdinan 6, 634 9, 243 
IBiirling tomeeentrs =. « gucerserastas(s 10, 821 12,602 Medicine Hatiimien ove ocstenctecs 6, 739 5,607 
Etobicoke Township........... 64, 838 67,050 Ried Wearever ra dec wston 6,920 10,326 
Hamilton det eee cciesteoressiesiane 34,500 42,781 
Kitchener. . 15,558 16,262 | British Columbia— 
London’. 994. ae. an) sannnanenans 34, 813 47,976 Burnaby; District... vce nae 13,080 20,840 
London Township.............. 532 448 Richmond District............ 11,785 5,416 
Nepean Township.............. 18, 563 20, 293 Surrey District 9,082 8, 162 
Oshawa 10,973 9,660 Vancouver. 22.0.0... Ant 38, 699 44,397 
Ottawa... 78, 524 66, 163 Victoria) SSSR Reise nae 9,129 12,608 


1 Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg. 


Table 14 shows the value of building permits issued in 17 metropolitan areas across 
Canada, In 1962 the permits issued in these areas made up 68 p.c. of the total for Canada. 
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14._Estimated Value of Building Permits Issued in Metropolitan Areas, 1961 and 1962 


Metropolitan Area 1961 1962 Metropolitan Area 1961 1962 

$'000 $7000 $’000 $'000 
St. John’s!... 15,732 DEEZ tel Sud bury ciated eee 15, 082 21,695 
eee ¢ a y , Pe Londont:nctuteackiiai tr bisa rer: 38, 200 51,578 
aint Jo , , inGSOn tee tn Be tis Rin ee 21,82 21,811 
Bac nceeh Gn. dost, ocd. ike es ake 59,006 | 76,926 ME ae | i . i Sriate 

Miontical Met. #4 686.8 eee 4 318,917 | 404,777 SOS 5S ESS 7 eee ee ens , , 

oaactial «2. ase. Swag. 128,012") 109.746 | Calgary tee ..ce ce mnseemicemina: - « 74,947 89,579 
“TN OETIES), ages ee Bee Aer eee ee 358, Loi) 44197390) Eidmaontons: ..ceaic yam ls. tree 90,220 | 113,073 
RECON TO oS Pls. Ax, bie ba 91 53,685 63,234 || Vancouver.. 108, 482 119,174 
Bmunener Pie as 0... 5. bkWeo ne - 36, 562 30,059" Victoria tee. ote. ee. 23,726 30,924 


1 Although this is a metropolitan area, only St. John’s proper is included in the building permits survey. 


Table 15 shows the value of building permits, by province, for the years 1961 and 1962 
and Table 16 the number of dwelling units covered by building permits in each province for 
the same years. The relative material was compiled from municipal figures and therefore 
varies with the terms of individual by-laws, with the methods of estimating the value of 
local construction and with other factors that may differ from area to area. Information 
is not available on the permits allowed to lapse without the relative construction being 
undertaken. 


15.—Value of Building Permits Issued, by Province, 1961 and 1962 with Totals for 1958-62 


Note.—Comparable figures from 1952 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 


with the 1957-58 edition. 


Residential Construction 


Non-residential Construction 


TInstitu- 
Province and Year Come tional Total 
New Repair Total | Industrial as, Sel and Other 
SS Govern. 
ment 
$'000 $'000 $000 $'000 $000 $’000 $000 $'000 
Newfoundland....... 1961 5,129 539 5,668 978 2,866 10, 269 9 19,790 
1962 6, 843 693 7,536 782 3,771 6,551 _— 18,640 
Prince Edward Island 1961 3,915 128 4,043 1,580 539 1,541 = 7,703 
1962 820 120 940 336 827 1,224 _ 3,327 
Nova Scotia......... 1961 14,955 1,828 16,783 2,704 14, 834 10, 233 20 44,574 
1962 | 17,533 1,763 | 19,296 5,502 8,805 | 11,097 = 44°700 
New Brunswick...... 1961 9, 202 1,602 10, 804 1,325 9,003 9,085 6 30, 223 
1962 9,310 1,435 10,745 1,878 6, 282 7,908 — 26,763 
Oe i ee 1961 276,093 16,928 293,021 34,314 104,011 89, 163 220 520,729 
1962 315, 522 15,056 330,578 61,520 136, 764 118,083 = 646, 945 
BOOUETIO 5 acs ssere cree 1961 469,449 25, 464 494,913 95,559 196, 891 200, 356 481 988, 200 
1962 450 , 284 25, 022 475 , 306 108, 872 177, 245 808 , 557 — 1,064,980 
PanItODS. «2.6. +0. 1961 47,685 3,163 50, 848 16,940 17,561 19, 885 25 105, 259 
1962 39, 782 3,100 42, 882 7,776 24, 683 24,044 _— 99,385 
Saskatchewan........ 1961 43, 306 2,927 46 , 233 3,520 18,304 20,210 132 88, 399 
1962 88, 835 2,315 41,150 2,923 15,725 31,119 = 90,917 
PDETtA orc cheats 1961 133, 212 5,248 138,460 21,697 35,778 36, 231 212 232,378 
1962 | 139,083 4,714 | 143,797 | 14179 | 501325 | 75,868 = 284,169 
British Columbia..... 1961 104,572 10,645 115,217 19, 493 38,065 34,021 202 206, 998 
: 1962 126, 352 10,600 136, 952 14,370 44,979 40,451 = 236, 752 
Totals........... 1958 | 1,323,792 57,078 | 1,380,870 | 180,090 | 366,741 | 425,626 3,432 || 2,356,759 
1959 | 1,190,580 64,681 | 1,255,261 192,713 508,845 418,958 3,299 || 2,379,076 
1960 | 883,823 60,676 | 944,499 | 184,221 | 432,749 | 459,836 3,522 || 2,024,827 
1961 | 1,107,518 68,472 | 1,175,990 198,110 437,852 430,994 1,307 || 2,244,253 
1962 | 1,144,364 64,818 | 1,209,182 | 218,138 | 469,356 | 619,902 =_ 2,516,578 
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16.—_Number of Dwelling Units Covered by Building Permits, by Province, 
1961 and 1962 with Totals for 1958-62 


Province and Year cape Other | Total Province and Year spate Other | Total 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland........... 1961 32 441 473 || Manitoba.............. 1961 1,368 | 3,440 | 4,808 
1962 6 677 683 1962 | 1,278 | 2,780] 4,058 
Prince Edward Island. ..1961 37 359 396 || Saskatchewan.......... 1961 499 | 3,597 | 4,096 
1962 8 56 64 1962 919 | 2,935 | 3,854 
Nova Scotia............ 1961 ASO" 1013s |" 1,452) Alberta. dace: cans ls atts 1961 | 2,921 | 9,809 | 12,730 
1962 910 904 | 1,814 i962 | 4,111] 9,603 | 13,714 
New Brunswick......... 1961 208 700 908 || British Columbia...... 1961 2,865 | 7,424 | 10,289 
1962 330 726 | 1,056 1962 | 5,095 | 7,827 | 12,922 
Quebee.cikts Keasioestere 1961 | 10,507 | 21,966 | 32,473 Dotalsinni sss eds: 1958 | 46,847 |102,297 |149,144 
1962 | 15,489 | 22,658 | 38,147 1959 | 41,745 | 87,000 |128,745 
1960 | 33,711 | 60,299 | 94,010 
Ontariowcnstsshiesastacee 1961 | 17,826 | 28,145 | 45,981 1961 | 36,712 | 76,894 |113, 606 
1962 | 19,965 | 25,136 | 45,101 1962 | 48,111 | 73,302 |121, 418 


The indexes given in Table 17 show as far as possible the fluctuations in building 
costs and their effect upon construction work and employment. The relative proportions 
of material and wage costs in general building are difficult to determine since such propor- 
tions vary with the type of building and the centres studied. 


17._Index Numbers of Prices of Building Materials, and Wage Rates and 
Employment in Construction Industries, 1953-62 
(Av. 1949=100) 


Prices of 
Building Materials Wage Rates in | Employment 
Year = one nerien ee Building : 
. . on- ndustries! onstruction 
Residential vexidential 

123.9 124.4 137.2 127.8 

121.7 121.8 141.1 111.1 

124.3 123.4 146.6 120.2 

128.5 128.0 152.4 145.5 

128.4 130.0 162.9 147.7 

127.3 129.8 173.6 130.1 

130.0 131.7 183.4 136.5 

129.2 132.3 195.5 128.6 

128.4 131.1 199.7 122.5 

129.6 131.9 209.7 127.9 

1 Compiled by the Department of Labour. 2 As reported by employers with 15 or more employees. 


Section 3.—Housing* 


Subsection 1.—Government Aid to House-Building 


Federal Assistance.—The role of the Federal Government in housing has expanded 
progressively since the introduction of the first continuing statute in 1935. Although the 
Government originally entered the housing field in 1918, when it made money available 
to the provinces for re-lending to municipalities for housing purposes, the first general 
piece of federal housing legislation was the Dominion Housing Act passed in 1935. This 


é * Subsections 1 and 2 were prepared in the Information Division, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
ttawa. 
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was followed by the National Housing Acts of 1938 and 1944, culminating in 1954 with 
the present National Housing Act, defined as ‘‘an Act to promote the construction of new 
houses, the repair and modernization of existing houses and the improvement of housing 
and living conditions”. Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, a Crown agency 
incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1945, administers the National Housing Act and co- 
ordinates the activities of the Federal Government in housing. The Corporation has the 
authority and responsibility for a variety of functions affecting housing in its long-term 
outlook as well as in its immediate requirements. It is empowered to act as an insurer 
of mortgage loans, as a lender or investor of public funds, as a guarantor and as an owner 
of property and other assets. It also acts as a research agency in fields associated with 
housing and enters into partnership with both provincial and municipal governments to 
assist in housing. (See also p. 119.) 

In general, the Government, through the successive Housing Acts, has attempted to 
stimulate and supplement the market for housing rather than assume direct responsibilities 
that rightfully belong to other levels of government or that could be borne more effec- 
tively by private enterprise. In each case the aim has been to increase the flow of mort- 
gage money and to encourage lenders to make loans on more favourable terms to pro- 
spective owners. 


The volume of house-building in Canada since 1935 has been spectacular. Close to 
half of the country’s present stock of more than 4,851,000 houses have been built since the 
first covering legislation was enacted; about one third of these were financed in one way or 
another under the Housing Acts. 


The terms of the National Housing Act, 1954 and its subsequent amendments, with 
the exception of that passed late in 1962, are described in some detail at pp. 688-691 of 
the 1962 Year Book. The 1962 amendment (SC 1962-63, c. 17) extends the deadline for 
partial forgiveness of municipal indebtedness in connection with sewage treatment project 
loans to Mar. 31, 1965. A consolidation of the Act and its amendments to 1960-61 is 
available from the Queen’s Printer (Catalogue No. Y X79-221/23, 35 cents). 


Subsection 2.—Housing Activities in 1962 


There was a levelling off in the amount of new residential construction undertaken in 
1962. The total of 130,095 starts of all types of housing was only slightly above the 1961 
total of 125,577, although it represented a substantial gain over the 108,858 reported in 
1960. Construction was maintained at a comparatively high level throughout the year, 
partly because of a large carryover of houses started but not completed in 1961. The 
value of residential construction work put in place was $1,587,000,000 compared with 
$1,467,000,000 in the previous year. 


A shift in the composition of housing starts marked one of the more significant varia- 
tions in the 1962 housing pattern. There was a considerable gain in rental dwelling starts, 
rental housing accounting for 41 p.c. of all starts during the year. This trend was not 
Testricted to any one sector. Nearly all metropolitan centres experienced a strong revival 
in apartment construction. On the other hand, home-owner dwelling starts declined to 
77,236 units from 79,477 in 1961. 


During 1962, 48,151 units were built with National Housing Act financing, a reduction 
from the 1961 total of 59,870, and units financed by funds other than NHA numbered 
81,938, a considerable increase over the 65,707 units so financed in the previous year. 
Mortgage money from NHA approved lenders was easily accessible during the first six 
Months of 1962 but during the second half the flow from this source was considerably cur- 
tailed. The 32,437 units financed by approved lenders in 1962 represented a 12-p.c. drop 
from 1961. Meanwhile, conventional mortgage loans were in good supply, increasing from 
41,465 in 1961 to 56,365 in 1962. 


| Demand for new housing in 1962 prevented any large-scale vacancy rate from devel- 
oping and most of the completed dwellings were absorbed. 
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18.— Dwelling Units Started and Completed, by Type of Financing, 1953-62 and by Region, - 
1961 and 1962 


Dwelling Units Started 


National Housing Act 


Conven- Dwelling 
Year and Region tional All Units 
CMHC Approved Institu- Other Total Completed 
Sans Lenders tional Financing 
Loans Loans 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
NOD Sesto iartercieG eer Sa aerate 4,907 33, 998 21,091 42,413 102, 409 96, 839 
OBA. con vara,ccauereyainis cxktoteiviovern ecelatereoaersiae 1,215 48, 819 32, 891 30, 602 113,527 101,965 
LU rei occ ORO E DORE acts Ht Spo eccos 2,120 63,073 35, 999 37,084 138, 276 127,929 

2,712 40,149 35, 687 48,763 127,311 135,700 

22,333 23,971 32, 866 43,170 122,340 117, 283 

85,795 44,533 42,929 41,375 164, 632 146, 686 

35, 229 26,596 45,198 34, 322 141,345 145, 671 

13,788 18,923 40,116 36,031 108,858 123,757 

23, 852 35,334 38,316 28,075 125,577 115, 608 

15, 633 31,790 54,214 28, 458 130,095 126, 682 

1961 
Atlantic Provinces: 22 s.c2csce+ ase 1,124 1,018 1,813 4,568 8,523 7,969 
Quebeor aie ee HeCAeaen ees 5, 982 6,765 14, 400 7,068 34,215 31,756 
Ontario; jdctriaetecmaa aed). cea. € cen 7,973 19, 834 13,044 7,293 48,144 43,754 
Prairie Provimees coe osc tine sc tacos 7,094 6, 287 5, 318 4,826 23, 525 20, 962 
British'Columpin. -so..cdsascnacet: 1,679 1,430 3,741 4,320 11,170 11,167 
1962 

Atlantic Provinces.............-0006 668 1,031 2,668 3,076 7,443 7,650 
Quebeoxaiia. sone etechoeinte ase oe 4,760 6,844 18,590 9,958 40,152 35,782 
Wntarios cnc cas Once see outer 3, 886 15,974 20,876 3,570 44,306 47, 287 
Prairie Provinees...f A.luasdes dats sana 5, 167 6,315 5, 869 6,951 24,302 24,043 
British ‘Colum bia \s.c ss siyessicle veins 1,152 1, 626 6,211 4,903 13, 892 11,920 


19.—Dwelling Units Started in Metropolitan and Major Urban Areas, 1961 and 1862 


Dwelling Units Started 
Aye: Population 1962? 
ey 1961 4 19691 
1961 96 Single and | Row and 
Total Two- Apart- 
Family ments 
000 No. No. No. No. No. 
Metropolitan Areas— 

Calgary. crv teivecics slsjatinets eiasts sires 279 4,414 5, 136 5,136 3,120 2,016 
Bidmonton ler. ithaca eset ese 337 4,562 4,823 5,255 3,502 1,753 
Ha lifaxs srniias a: duacarsproaes 184 1,365 1,590 1,590 820 770 
Tam tl GOn sere vc goes eesnre se sleerae ease 395 2,267 2,812 2,921 1,636 1,285 
Wateheners) S770. sae ea ok ee nk 155 3 3 1,381 428 
Londomitins tin ccs chakttoremmvceasees 181 1,799 2,251 2,251 1,088 1,163 
Montreal 7A see ccatee anna et content 2,110 17, 204 21,594 25,610 13, 586 12,024 
Ottawa-Hulll oc doccswcats dew de ater 430 6,300 6,346 6,346 3,043 3,303 
CHUODOG i sss:aia cpr cuatvieis's sales acsisceinre os 358 3,247 8,943 3,946 2,281 1,665 
Saint Job, gne4 ih. feteana deere = 96 561 541 541 430 lil 

St. J ohn erg we Shee eed Siceyge 91 252 373 373 373 _ 
PUMNDE oc hac .crotic aha, cixts sites 6 cs 111 3 3 1,232 592 640 
Toronto ie. ataee ovae aroauenen ine 1,824 17,518 14, 267 16,546 7,679 8,867 
NANCOUNORS Ss beara. wolins aati e sya ens 790 5, 588 7,387 7,387 3,607 3,780 
WVACtOria wana Ae eatin circle losers Sas: 154 1,279 1,341 1,601 846 755 
Windsor! 74, a PRA ee ake 193 526 495 495 347 148 
Witnipegicsiacecjave = ssherertpisteis ¢o/sapees - 476 4,187 2,817 2,857 1,937 920 
Totals, Metropolitan Areas... . 8,164 71,069 75,716 85,468 45,840 39, 628 

| 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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19.—Dwelling Units Started in Metropolitan and Major Urban Areas, 1961 and 1962 


—concluded 
Dwelling Units Started 
2 
Acad Population 1962 
te 19611 19621 
Single Row and 
Total and Two- Apart- 
Family ments 
7000 No. No. No, No. No. 
Major Urban Areas— 
[EEE C00 Uy An oe ee eee 57 216 326 326 242 84 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére............. 105 604 381 373 348 25 
Drummondville 2... 000. ve! 39 4 4 161 150 11 
Fort William-Port Arthur........ 93 584 570 570 437 133 
REMIOID IS Fe pi Sc Seecatven s as ieieabonre Sates) 42 474 311 311 173 138 
BES LON craters ko pres can ciate ee 63 462 445 445 249 196 
RatekiGner: Cuari wet be. skp oes 3 $5297 1,081 3 3 a 
POCO sca asasn Buel hopecrctcisicant ficts 56 483 480 480 342 138 
Rios Halls sc. occa cceecs fess sheen 55 179 197 197 197 — 
WSRA War ty ceeviv es cyeeeeiaaTi es 81 657 680 680 527 153 
REVET SOTOUSD .:.5:5-5:<js, 00:5, 0 ites 50 289 192 157 156 1 
rerinacr cs: pee kak ae 112 1,334 1,208 1,208 888 320 
Pimcatharines: 0a... eoen eee 95 417 420 437 342 95 
Dis UIDs RST 35 4 4 118 110 8 
SAU. Gee ads eee SOO Rea!) SiN T) 61 541 210 214 206 8 
Daskatoone eer eet cs nose 96 1,229 1,009 1,009 836 173 
anlipues Maries \ ns) ck). panne 58 730 556 441 115 
iia wiaiant wee es 2. ee 64 241 229 222 203 19 
BherbroG ken see wee i din wasps 70 555 748 691 394 297 
OGL TTC eae ce a hee 3 838 1,232 3 3 3 
Sydney-Glace Bay Bride 106 164 110 110 89 21 
pian INS she oe viciasretess Poe 40 133 77 77 77 _— 
Trois Riviéres............ saa 84 699 552 544 489 55 
Riley field ei FP osc lee 30 4 4 167 141 26 
Totals, Major Urban Areas.... 1,492 12,056 11,014 9,053 7,037 2,016 
NLL CSRS nee Me 2 3 8,545 42,452 43,365 35,574 82,541 3, 033 
Canadaton Sean itch wesc 18,201 125,577 130, 095 130,095 85,418 44,677 
1 Data on 1956 Census Area definitions. 2 Data on 1961 Census Area definitions. 3 Reclassified 
from Major Urban Area to Metropolitan Area in 1961 Census. 4 Classified as Major Urban Area in 1961 Census. 


5 Excludes Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Operations under the National Housing Act.—In 1962, 47,689 dwelling units were 
financed under the Act compared with 61,353 in 1961. Of these, 47,142 were built with 
mortgage loans (32,437 by approved lenders and 14,705 by the Corporation) and federal- 

_ provincial partnership arrangements accounted for 547. The approved lenders provided 
_NHA mortgage financing in an amount of $383,900,000 while the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation provided $163,300,000 from public funds. 


The volume of insured mortgage lending by the life insurance and trust and loan 
companies was 12 p.c. lower than in 1961. Loans by all approved lenders financed 32,437 
units compared with 36,810 in 1961. Although the life insurance companies were the main 
source of NHA mortgage funds and financed 18,582 dwellings, the trust companies were 
Tesponsible for 11,956 units. Loan companies made loans for 1,895 units. 


The decline in NHA lending during 1962 took place largely in insured rental loans; 
approved lenders made loans for 7,824 units of rental accommodation compared with 
10,612 in 1961. More than 75 p.c. of the dwellings financed by approved lenders in 1962 
_were for owner occupancy—21,324 to be built by merchant builders for sale to owners and 

3,289 by owner-applicants who made their own construction arrangements. Comparable 
figures for 1961 were 22,704 units and 3,494 units, respectively. 


| Although policy governing lending by the Corporation was virtually unchanged from 
1961, the number and value of loans approved declined appreciably during 1962. During 
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the year, the Corporation made mortgage loans for 14,705 units—13,223 to be occupied by — 
home owners and 1,482 in limited-dividend projects. In 1961, the Corporation made loans 
for 20,298 dwellings for owner-occupancy and 3,326 for rental in limited-dividend projects. 

During 1962, Corporation loans were available to eligible owner-applicants in any part 
of Canada, and to merchant builders provided the houses to be financed had been pre-sold 
to qualified purchasers. In both instances, applicants were required to submit written 
evidence that they had been unable to obtain loans from an approved lender. To assist in 
financing the construction of display houses, the Corporation was authorized in November 
to make to each qualifying builder two loans without the pre-sale requirement and loans 
for the construction of 794 such prototypes were approved. The Government also directed 
the Corporation near the year-end to make direct loans for privately sponsored rental hous- 
ing projects, particularly in smaller communities where loans cannot be obtained from 
approved lenders. 


20.—Mortgage Loans Approved by Lending Institutions, by Type of Property and of 
Loan, 1953-62 


a 
sss) 


° Existing Other 
New Housing Houses Property 
Year Total 
NHA Conventional | Conventional | Conventional 
Loans Loans Loans Loans 
$’000,000 $000,000 $'000,000 $000,000 $000,000 

1QbS Wastes dasa chc ates aocincoe ene 256 119 117 89 581 
AQG4 cc cisce.cistels tiesw eierziereainneaeieroreceiclcate 464 180 145 115 904 
LO5D ccs aiermscfeiortrazetsrelcnnienicttaie/eitsleroniete 639 235 183 138 1,195 
TOQS6 oc dscac ee Hee: hem ec eReeviceuR 425 255 177 141 998 
OLY Ripa ee: Sete capaee eee: oeeseag. se 278 239 150 104 771 
1 Cit We aegeiD Geo Se canon Coe con aqon In 519 291 208 174 1,192 
LOO nate caseiehetscajein sev cciedaladt aiapnininineneleiaieinteln 308 343 216 216 1,083 
1960. © ict dae Shae Oe ee ce e be 242 307 221 263 1,033 
A OCT oceans nefeiiie ies tees eccoinerseiniee ts 453 333 300 298 1,384 
1962: sesher srororers oa aecialo hihi BAw sickly 412 450 358 311 1,531 


Loans to Limited-Dividend Housing Companies.—Developments approved in 1962 
provided 342 units for lower-income families in projects sponsored by entrepreneurs 
and 1,140 units for elderly persons, all by non-profit organizations or municipalities. The 
number of dwellings financed at 1,482 was substantially below the 3,326 reported for 1961, 
the decrease reflecting lack of interest in the limited-dividend field by companies sponsored 
by entrepreneurs, whose projects are subject to more restrictive terms. Loans to limited- 
dividend companies may be made for the purchase and conversion of existing buildings into 
low-rental developments. The first loan of this kind was made in 1962—to Metropolitan 
Toronto Housing Company Limited in an amount of $847,170 for the purchase of an apart- 
ment house and its conversion into 154 low-rental units for elderly persons. 


Borrower and House Characteristics —The average size of families borrowing under 
NHA continued to rise in 1962, following the trend of the 1950’s. The proportion of 
families with three or more children represented 29.6 p.c. of NHA borrowers compared with 
29.0 p.c. in 1961 and 12.5 p.c. in 1950. Almost half of the borrowers were in the 29-34-year 
age group, the average age of borrower being 34.5 years. Nearly 75 p.c. of NHA borrowers 
in 1962 were buying a home for the first time. 

The average income of NHA home-owner borrowers was $6,015, compared with 
$5,810 in 1961; 27.5 p.c. had an income of $5,000 or less. The average down-payment was 
$2,421 on a house costing $14,815. Borrowers paid out, on the average, 21.4 p.c. of their 
income in monthly payments on mortgage principal, interest and property taxes combined. 

The size of the average house increased to 1,189 sq. feet from 1,154 sq. feet in 1961; 
smaller houses—of less than 1,000 sq. feet—decreased from 12.6 p.c. of the total to 10.8 p.¢. 
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There were more homes with four or more bedrooms. Bungalows represented almost 75 p.c. 
of all single-detached dwellings financed under NHA in 1962, split-level houses for 20 p.c. 
and two-storey houses for about 5 p.c. 


Home Improvement Loans.—There was a moderate drop in the volume of NHA 
guaranteed bank loans for home improvements. The banks approved 23,895 such loans 
in an amount of $38,000,000, compared with 28,097 loans for a value of $42,600,000 in 
1961. At the year-end, the banks reported $69,900,000 outstanding on such loans compared 
with $65,900,000 at the end of the previous year. The Home Improvement Loan Insurance 
Fund, comprised of fees received from borrowers, stood at $2,500,000 compared with 
$2,200,000 a year previously. 


Loans for University Housing Projects —In 1962, NHA loans for a total amount of 
$21,200,000 were made to 19 universities and colleges for the construction of resident 
housing accommodation for more than 4,400 students. These loans were provincially 
distributed as follows:— 


Students 
Province Loans Amount to be 
Accommodated 
No $7000 No 
2 1,097 241 
6 4,321 957 
5 3,953 804 
3 4,161 744 
1 Zeon 349 
i 4,976 1,218 
1 371 53 


The average loan per student was $4,864. Thirteen other universities or colleges 
submitted preliminary applications for loans which, if approved, would result in loans of 
$10,100,000 to provide dormitories for an additional 2,400 students. The total amount of 
loans that can be advanced by the Corporation for university housing is set by statute at 
$100,000,000. From the enactment of the legislation in December 1960 to December 1962, 
41 loans totalling $41,500,000 were approved for residences to accommodate some 8,700 
students. . 


Loans for Municipal Sewage Treatment Projects—During 1962, 223 NHA loans 
amounting to $45,000,000 were made to assist municipalities in financing sewage treatment 
projects, provincially distributed as follows:— 


Province Loans Amount Province Loans Amount 

No. $000 No. $000 

Newfoundland.......... 33 894 Ontarion2 oe eee 86 35, 231 
Prince Edward Island... 2 35 Manitobarrea.) tvs e ke 14 640 
IN@wa OCObisiess cote. 2 1,127 Saskatchewan.......... 52 1,049 
New Brunswick........ 5 133 ANB erties orechoaate sete 21 563 
Que ect wn scythe 18 3, 628 British Columbia....... 20 1,759 


A further 220 preliminary applications or inquiries were received. From enactment 

of the legislation for these loans in December 1960 to December 1962, 367 loans with an 
aggregate value of $85,000,000 were approved for 297 municipalities. Although close to 
one half of all the municipalities receiving such aid had a population of fewer than 1,000 

persons, the over-all population of communities receiving assistance exceeded 6,000,000. 
Loans were made in each of the ten provinces, with Ontario, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia the most active. Many villages and small towns receiving federal assistance for 

sewerage works are installing complete systems for the first time, in contrast with the 

larger municipalities where such loans are used to improve or extend existing facilities. 
Thus, the per capita loan is usually higher in the smaller community. 
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The Act initially provided that one quarter of the loan and interest thereon be forgiven 
for work put in place on or before Mar. 31, 1963; late in 1962, Parliament approved an 
extension of two years to Mar. 31, 1965. 


Mortgage Marketing—The Corporation continued its efforts to encourage develop- 
ment of a market for National Housing Act insured mortgages. Three offerings were 
made during the year to members of the Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada, NHA 
approved lenders and their NHA approved correspondents. The total amount offered to 
investors was $83,500,000, but sales were limited to $60,000,000, the excess providing 
prospective investors with more opportunities for selection. Since June 1961, approximately 
$85,000,000 of the Corporation’s mortgage portfolio has been sold. Of this amount, sales of 
$47,000,000 were effected in 1962. On Dec. 6, 1962, the Corporation was authorized to 
make short-term lending facilities available to NHA approved lenders as an added stimulus 
to the development of an active mortgage market in Canada. 


Urban Redevelopment—The redevelopment of blighted areas in Canadian cities 
was again substantially assisted by federal contributions in 1962. An estimated $2,600,000 
was approved to help the City of Montreal acquire and clear 17.6 acres of a 27-acre redevel- 
opment area in the east end of the city. Some 72 acres of waterfront in Hamilton have been 
marked for clearance and redevelopment as a public park and recreational area with a 
$600,000 federal contribution. Two separate projects were under way in Halifax—one a 
17-acre site to be put to commercial, residential and light industrial use and the other a 
long-term redevelopment program designed to revitalize an older part of the city. Saint 
John invited proposals for the private development of industrial, commercial and high- 
density residential land on 12 acres of the 57-acre slum clearance project undertaken prior 
to 1962. A federal-provincial housing project has also been approved for the cleared area. 


Federal-Provincial Projects—During 1962, the Government approved rental housing 
projects under federal-provincial arrangements in Saint John, Montreal, Galt, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon and Weyburn and to the extension of an Ottawa project. These will provide a 
total of 547 dwellings for rent to tenants of low income. Requests for projects were received 
from the County of Halifax, Moncton and North Battleford and investigation of proposed 
projects was under way in 38 municipalities in Ontario. Since 1950 when the first project 
was approved until the end of 1962, 11,167 dwelling units in 93 projects were approved. 
Of these, 9,035 units were finished and turned over to local housing authorities for admini- 
stration. 


During 1962, approval was given to service 1,469 lots in four land assembly projects. 
Preliminary investigations for such projects were under way in three Ontario municipalities 
and an additional 569 lots were offered for sale. The total number of lots serviced and sold 
under federal-provincial arrangements up to the end of 1962 was 9,503. 


Housing Research and Community Planning.—Under the NHA, the Corporation is 
responsible for investigating housing conditions and for distributing information leading 
to the improvement of housing and community planning. The Corporation also assists 
other organizations engaged in housing and community planning studies. During 1962, 
approximately $1,000,000 was expended for this purpose, both on its own account and 
through arrangements with outside agencies. 


Federal grants were made to the Ontario Research Foundation, the National House 
Builders’ Association, the Community Planning Association, the Ontario Association of 
Housing Authorities, the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada and the Province of 
Ontario, as well as to the Canadian Council on Urban and Regional Research. Educational 
grants were also made to students in architecture and community planning, including 15 
fellowships of $1,500 each to students attending planning courses at Canadian universities, 
and five bursaries of $1,200 each to university students attending graduate courses in the 
fields of housing, urban redevelopment and estate management. 
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Subsection 3.—Housing Statistics of the 1961 Census* 


The tremendous upsurge in building construction in the 1951-61 decade is reflected 
in the 1961 Housing Census resultst which recorded 1,145,198 more occupied dwellings in 
1961 than in 1951, the total for Canada in the later year being 4,554,493. The rate of in- 
crease in occupied dwellings of 33.6 p.c. exceeded the population increase of 30.2 p.c. in 
the same period. 


Table 21 gives a summary of housing characteristics for Canada in 1951 and 1961. 
In this period both owned and rented dwellings increased by about one third and single 
detached dwellings and apartments and flats increased at about the same proportionate 
rate. The median value of homes was $11,021 in 1961 and the median monthly cash rent 
$62. Almost two out of five dwellings were constructed in the postwar period, a fact 
reflected in part in the proportion of dwellings in need of repair, which dropped from 13.4 
p.c. in 1951 to 5.6 p.c. in 1961. 


21.—_Housing Characteristics, Censuses of 1951 and 1961 


PCs iENG 
Item 19511 of 1961 of 
Total Total 
Totals, Occupied Dwellings.................. 2... c cece eee ee eee No. | 3,409,295 | 100.0 || 4,554,493 | 100.0 
Tenure— 
Ow ner-OCCUPIO mam. cece Epps Gis <P SIGE He Matin Teo o ssa Siete No. 2,236,955 65.6 3,005,587 66.0 
MIE M13 1a b= OCCUPLE CL. 5.50. e-aeiy 6 gio'ers’2;4 catesapaneratavs wing: sisvatolesese cys revels joperaveye 1,172,340 34.4 || 1,548,906 34.0 
Type— 
pinvie dchached oc ceee es ore ete ee ee re eae ire No. 2,275,615 66.7 || 2,978,501 65.4 
Amartrients, Ha bSicshessi) chiara «clare ere ae eins ee nee aoe & 885, 565 26.0 1,151,098 26.3 
Dwellings by period of construction— 
Nera LN es pote Adare g 5 a bss eg otatete eee ini beeenerttclets See raes meer ecay ere No. “ts ae 1,391,719 30.6 
NPAT SS HOS cae anid ae eee a eR ree SO ERO EA ieee 28 ee 1,148,389 25.2 
Rince dD Biccrnl ba wcditandgiings) Gog eetnousets seabed 1. |) 2,014,385 | 44.2 
Dwellings in need of major repair............0.0.0e0e ee .. No. 457,570 13.4 255,414 5.6 
AvenrOOmS per dwelling». meawnrs easels ects + koi eS . No. 5.3 ea 5.3 
Pas DCOLOOMS PEL AWeLMNE, . o.5..0.0.< oie «sels tis caps a daajains oe a ne vA - 
exowGded dwellings®...estiias oot ree a tenceees eee Ree DOMES 641, 820 18.8 750,942 16.5 
RAC mT UN = = Str eR eay frie Gok WuGdd he ra deeiialers eile elvan teasistoa ERTS $ Re A 11,021 Or 
Dvollings with.morteages: 5.2. selec seats adel aso es SS He Sls nasa No. 394,910 29.3 979,966 45.5 
Aa THORLEY CARI FETUET. (ols rm oie avis oscuelsg «cece dni by ice ek wes $ 34 oe. 62 eae 
Dwellings heated principally by— 
Coal or wood : 2,387,375 70.0 1,062,751 23.3 
BNR ss ae Nes se at A An Rate ee acdc eeepa Oe 774, 535 22.7 2,565, 416 56.3 
CTSA Oe lies ey Mee as Cee ee RY = PETE RT RS eT AY 168, 165 4.8 857, 953 18.8 
Dwellings with— 
Steam or hot water furnace No. 529,465 15,5 829,984 18.2 
UGUSalr PurMACe rir ces vores aaa tis Tee ee eae Tee “ 1,052,570 30.9 2,242,237 49.2 
Hot and cold running water SO pecs 1,939,770 56.9 |} 3,650,115 80.1 
BSAC OP OW EP oe hitiaa sccis. ocecn ds srsuiislatee iets Se ne ele oe 2,072,975 60.8 3,659,520 80.3 
Ptushipouet.. 0. fects Sheets os Pn eee meer ee Pa 2,328, 855 68.3 3,880,512 85.2 
Mechanical reirigeratOr. «asec eee ne oes ot estes ae ay 1,594,980 46.8 || 4,145,086 91.0 
Passenger automobile.......... De eps cee en ee Gn es 1,442,595 42.3 || 3,114,677 68.4 
1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Dwellings in which the number of persons 
exceeded the number of rooms. 3 Figures relate to owner-occupied, single detached, non-farm dwellings 
only. 4 Figures relate to non-farm dwellings only. 


Table 22 gives certain 1961 housing characteristics by province. Among the provinces, 
Alberta had the largest proportionate gain over 1951, recording an increase of 39.5 p.c. 
and 99,059 dwellings; Ontario was first numerically with 459,625 more dwellings in 1961 
than in 1951, an increase of 38.9 p.c. Saskatchewan had the largest proportion of the 
single detached type in 1961, 85.7 p.c. of its occupied dwellings being in that category. 
On the other hand, 49 p.c. of Quebec’s dwellings were apartments or flats, the highest 


* More detailed information may be found in Vol. 11 (Part 2) of the 1961 Census (Catalogue Nos. 93-523 to 93-535). 

+ Based on a 20-p.c. sample of occupied dwellings across Canada. A dwelling, for census purposes, is a structur- 
ally separate set of living quarters with a private entrance either from outside the building or from a common hall or 
stairway inside. The entrance must not be through anyone else’s living quarters. 
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among the provinces. The largest homes were in Prince Edward Island where they had an 
average of 6.4 rooms and 3.3 bedrooms. The smallest were in British Columbia and the 
Prairie Provinces where they averaged 4.9 rooms and 2.4 bedrooms (2.5 bedrooms in 
Saskatchewan). Crowded homes (those in which the number of persons exceeded the 
number of rooms) were most in evidence in Newfoundland where about three out of ten 
were thus classified. The proportion of such homes was lowest in Ontario at 11.8 p.c. 


22.—Housing Characteristics, by Province, Census 1961 


eee of Goes of ness 
welling onstruction ee 
Province | Tota | Nl verna Ayre Orne 
pu ersvory. Dwellings Piele ae Before Since Reto Rooms | rooms ings! 
tached Flats 1920 IE 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No No. 

Newfoundland...... 87,940 73, 738 5,170 21,168 42,853 4,783 5.9 3.2 26, 254 
Prince Edward ; 

Island) <3:7 :eiacee 23, 942 19, 427 2,259 13, 867 5,117 1,357 6.4 3.3 4,080 
Nova Scotia........ 175, 340 134,715 25, 187 83, 465 53, 858 15, 158 5.8 3.0 31, 832 
New Brunswick....} 132,714 95,772 25,906 57, 822 44, 439 15,977 5.9 3.0 27,836 
Quebeost! waver ae. 1,191,368 467,716 583, 983 357, 568 531, 863 49,392 5.3 2.8 259, 985 
Ontartog 7 reat see 1,640,750 | 1,140,653 | 324,859 | 573,071 | 705,528 74,127 5.5 2.7} 194,343 
Manitoba........... 239,754 190,171 87, 115 75,417 98,039 18,505 4.9 2.4 40, 261 
Saskatchewan...... 245, 424 210, 253 22,390 69, 260 97,071 22,117 4.9 2.5 45, 967 
Alberta she. coveariie 349, 809 272,069 54,919 64,979 192,635 27,116 4.9 2.4 61, 308 
British Columbia...} 459,532 367, 663 68, 632 74,740 236, 865 25,309 4.9 2.4 55, 484 
Yukon and North- 

west Territories. . 7,920 6,324 678 362 6,117 1,578 3.4 1.5 3,592 

Canada.......... 4,554,493 | 2,978,501 | 1,151,098 | 1,391,719 | 2,014,385 | 255,414 5.3 2.7 | 750,942 


1 Dwellings in which the number of persons exceeded the number of rooms. 


As shown in Table 23, Newfoundland had the largest proportion of owner-occupied 
dwellings in 1961 with 87.2 p.c., followed by Prince Edward Island with 79.2 p.c.; Quebec 
had the smallest proportion with 49.0 p.c. However, of owner-occupied, single detached, 
non-farm dwellings with mortgage, Ontario had the highest percentage (53.5) and New- 
foundland the lowest (7.9). 

The median value of homes ranged from $4,311 in Newfoundland to $12,952 in Ontario 
and the average cash rent from $48 in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick to $76 
in Ontario. Average gross rent, including amounts paid monthly for services such as water, 
electricity, gas or fuel, ranged from $66 in New Brunswick to $87 in Ontario. 


23.—Tenure of Occupied Dwellings, Value and Rent, by Province, Census 1961 


Owned Dwellings Rented Dwellings 
Province or Territory . Dwellings Average | Average 

Total Median with Total Cash Gross 

oe Mortgage! Rent? Rent? 
No. $ No. No. $ $ 
Newfoundland tircsia ae crete cae cee 76,691 4,311 5,313 11,249 55 77 
Prince Edward Island..............++5+ 18,958 5,310 2,786 4,984 48 67 
INovaiScotinuaiccdancantex > serrate 131, 405 5,873 27,322 43,935 57 74 
New Brunswicky vies. ccsccossceeee rene 94,022 5, 382 16,860 38, 692 48 66 
Quebeo.t5.... kee WAS Aa 583,981 10,004 158,518 607, 387 59 72 
Ontario... oh .| 1,157,229 12,952 472,959 483 521 76 87 
Manitoba. z 176,156 10,396 53,341 63,598 64 74 
Saskatchewan ; 188, 226 7,396 30,543 57,198 55 69 
Alberta....... 4 : 248, 537 12,116 80, 732 101,272 65 75 
British Columb ; 326,090 11,744 131,321 133, 442 65 78 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...... 4,292 2,188 271 3,628 61 77 
Canada .ace octieelnt thane: 3,005,587 11,021 979,966 | 1,548,906 65 7 

1 Figures relate to owner-occupied, single detached, non-farm dwellings only. 2 Figures relate to non- 


farm dwellings only, regardless of type. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 


Subsection 1.—The Federal Department of Labour and 
Federal Labour Legislation 


The Department of Labour.—The federal Department of Labour was established 
in 1900 under the Conciliation Act which provided machinery to aid in preventing and 
settling labour disputes and required the Department to collect, compile and publish 
statistical and other relevant information. The Department also assumed the admini- 
stration of the Fair Wages Policy adopted in the same year for the protection of workmen 
employed in the execution of Federal Government contracts and on works aided by grants 
from public funds. Since that time the Department has been charged with the admini- 
stration of new legislation and has taken on new functions. Its work today falls very 
broadly into two main areas—industrial relations and manpower supply. 


The legislation it administers in the industrial relations area applies to employers, 


_ workers and trade unions under federal jurisdiction. The Department is responsible for 


conciliation procedures in industrial disputes, the investigation of complaints of unfair 
labour practices, refusals to bargain and violations of legislation, the processing of applica- 
tions for the certification and decertification of trade unions and the conducting of rep- 
resentation votes. It determines wage rates and hours of work in Federal Government 
contracts for construction or supplies, and promotes joint labour-management consultation. 
It also administers legislation to prevent discrimination in employment based on race, 
religion, colour or national origin, to provide for equal pay for female employees and to 
provide for annual vacations with pay. 


* Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of the Deputy Minister of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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In the manpower supply area the Department has been increasingly concerned with — 
promoting the best use of all available manpower resources. Under federal-provincial 
agreements, assistance is provided to the provinces for the construction and equipping of 
technical and vocational schools and for the operation of a variety of training programs, 
including training for the unemployed in provincially organized courses. The Department 
is responsible for the co-ordination of the national program for the vocational rehabilitation 
of the civilian disabled, and provides financial assistance, also under federal-provincial 
agreements, to provincial rehabilitation programs. 

To stimulate winter activity and so increase winter employment it organizes, in co- 
operation with the National Employment Service, the annual nation-wide, ‘“‘Do It Now” 
winter employment campaign to persuade home and business owners to plan inside ren- 
ovation and repair work for the cold months. It is also responsible for the Municipal — 
Winter Works Incentive Program, through which the Federal Government contributes — 
toward winter works projects undertaken by municipalities. | 

Research, involving regular surveys and analyses of economic and social trends 
affecting the labour force, is an important part of its work. It studies wages and working | 
conditions, employment and unemployment, particular occupations, the training and 
utilization of manpower, union organization and collective bargaining. | 

Through the Women’s Bureau and the Division on Older Workers, it investigates — 
the problems of women and of older persons in the labour force. It assists in the movement 
of farm workers between provinces and between Canada and the United States, under 
federal-provincial agreements. It operates a plan of workmen’s compensation for seamen 
on Canadian ships, and arranges workmen’s compensation for Federal Government 
employees. 

The Department publishes the monthly Labour Gazette, maintains records of labour 
legislation in the provinces and in other countries and operates a labour lending library. 
It provides liaison between the International Labour Organization and the federal and 
provincial governments, and is responsible for the sale and administration of Canadian 
Government annuities. 


Federal Labour Legislation.—Fair Wages Policy.—The Fair Wages Policy applying 
to all Federal Government contracts was first set forth in a Resolution of the House of 
Commons (1900) and later incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time 
to time. Wages and hours on contracts for construction are now regulated by the Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act and Order in Council P.C. 2029 of Dec. 22, 1954. Hours 
of work on construction contracts are limited to eight per day and 44 per week, except in 
an emergency or in special circumstances where exemption is granted by Order in Council; 
wages to be paid are those current for the type of work in the district or, if there are no 
current rates, fair and reasonable rates as determined by the Minister of Labour. 


Wages and hours of work on contracts for equipment and supplies are also regulated 
by Order in Council P.C. 2029. The hours of such work must be those fixed by the custom 
of the trade in the district where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable hours. 
The wages must be current or fair and reasonable but in no event shall they be less than | 
those established by statute or regulation of the province in which the work is being 
performed. This Order in Council contains a clause prohibiting discrimination against any 
person in matters of employment because of that person’s race, national origin, colour 
or religion, or because he has made a complaint or given information with respect to such 
alleged discrimination. 


Government Prevailing Rate Employees.*—Many departments and agencies of govern- 
ment employ non-office workers in public buildings, defence establishments, parks and 


_ * Statistics on numbers and earnings of prevailing rate and other groups of federal employees exempt from the 
Civil Service Act are given at pp. 134-139. 
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forests, experimental farms, canal operation, airports and government vessels, survey 
parties, special projects, etc. Such positions are exempt from the operations of the Civil 
Service Act and rates of pay are fixed by the Treasury Board in consultation with the 
Department of Labour on the basis of prevailing private industry rates for comparable 
' work in the appropriate area. Data used in the determination of these pay rates are 
secured from wage surveys made by Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of 
Labour, from wage research conducted by the Economics and Research Branch, and from 
collective agreements and wage rates established under the legislation of some provinces. 
The Fair Wages and Prevailing Rates Division of the Industrial Relations Branch 
also recommends rates of pay for 4,000 commissionaires employed by various government 
departments and agencies throughout Canada, provides wage data to assist certain Crown 
corporations in the preparation of their wage schedules, and gives assistance in the establish- 
ment of class titles, job descriptions and the application of job evaluation techniques. 
Three sets of comprehensive Regulations have been established by the Treasury Board 
| governing hours of work, overtime, vacations, statutory holidays, sick leave, pensions, etc., 
| for (1) prevailing rate workers generally employed, (2) ships’ officers and (3) ships’ crews. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act.—This legislation came into 
effect by proclamation on Sept. 1, 1948, revoking the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
in effect since March 1944 and repealing the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act which 
had been in force from 1907 until suspended by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. The 
Act protects proceedings commenced and decisions, orders and certifications made under 

| the wartime legislation in so far as these involve services authorized by the Act. 

The Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, viz., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries, both international 
_and interprovincial, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations, and 

works declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or of two or more 
‘provinces. However, the Act provides that provincial authorities if they so desire may 
enact similar legislation for application to employees within provincial jurisdiction and 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the Federal Government for the admini- 
stration of such legislation by the federal authorities. 

In general, the Act in its important features provides that employees and employers 
‘shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively and that trade unions may be certi- 
fied as bargaining agents for employee groups. Trade unions and employers are required, 

upon notice, to bargain collectively in good faith. The Act provides for invoking collective 
bargaining negotiations and for the mediation of conciliation officers and conciliation boards 
‘in reaching collective agreements. Employees may change bargaining agents at times 
under conditions specified in the Act, which also prescribes conditions affecting the duration 
and renewal of collective agreements. Collective agreements are required to contain 
provision for the arbitration of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agree- 
‘ments and where such provision is lacking application may be made for its establishment. 
‘The Act prohibits unfair labour practices, i.e., the interference with or domination of trade 
\unions by employers or interference, discrimination and coercion in trade union activity. 
‘The conditions that must be observed prior to strike and lockout action are set down 
‘in the Act. Industrial inquiry commissions may be appointed to investigate industrial 
Matters or disputes. 

| The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
‘responsible for the provisions affecting the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation 
boards, industrial inquiry commissions, consent to prosecute, and complaints iat the Act 
has been violated or that a party has failed to bargain in good faith. 


| 
The Canada Labour Relations Board administers provisions concerning the certifica- 
tion of bargaining agents, the writing of a procedure into a collective agreement for the 


| 


| 
i) 
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final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreement, and 
the investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a party has failed to bargain 
collectively. 

Detailed statistics concerning activities under the Act may be found in the Annual 
Report of the Department of Labour. In brief, from Sept. 1, 1948 to Dee. 31, 1962, the | 
Canada Labour Relations Board received 1,390 applications for certification, 819 of which 
were granted, 289 rejected, 276 withdrawn and six were pending at the end of the period. 
Of the 903 industrial disputes dealt with under the conciliation provisions of the Act, 
799 were settled by conciliation officers and conciliation boards, 55 were not settled, 
25 lapsed and 24 were pending at Dec. 31, 1962. | 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service—During World War II, production com- 
mittees based on the principle of joint consultation between labour and management were 
established in many vital industries. Since 1947 the establishment of labour-management 
committees in industry has been encouraged and assisted by the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service, a division of the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department 
of Labour. The number of active committees has grown from 526 in 1947 to 1,754 at 
Dec. 31, 1962. Their activities are directed toward such objects as better understanding 
between management and labour, improved production efficiency, improved quality, 
reduction of waste, accident prevention, good housekeeping and reduction of absenteeism. 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act.—This Act provides for the reinstatement in 
their civil employment of discharged members of the Armed Forces and other designated 
persons. It was originally passed in 1942, revised in 1946, and broadened in its application 
in 1954. The Act is administered by the Minister of Labour through the National Employ- 
ment Service (see p. 736). 


Canada Fair Employment Practices Act.—This Act, which came into effect on July 1, 
1953, prohibits discrimination in employment based on race, colour, religion or national 
origin. It applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction—those covered by the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act (see p. 705). This law prohibits 
acts of discrimination by employers; discrimination by trade unions in regard to member- 
ship or employment; the use by employers of employment agencies that practise dis- 
crimination; and the use of advertisements or inquiries in connection with employment 
that express, directly or indirectly, any limitation, specification or preference as to race, 
colour, religion or national origin. 


Female Employees Equal Pay Act.—This Act came into effect on Oct. 1, 1956, and 
applies to employers and employees engaged in works, undertakings or businesses coming 
within federal jurisdiction. The Act, in its principal provision, prohibits an employer 
from employing a female for any work at a rate of pay that is less than the rate at whieh 
a male is employed by that employer for identical or substantially identical work. 


Annual Vacations Act—This Act was passed in January 1958 and became effective 
by proclamation on Oct. 1, 1958. It provides a one-week vacation with pay for the first 
year of employment and a two-week vacation for subsequent years. Vacation pay i 
computed at 2 p.c. of wages, as defined in the Act, for a vacation of one week and 4 p.¢ 
for a vacation of two weeks. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Legislation 


Because of the authority given by the British North America Act to the provincia 
legislatures to make laws in relation to local works and undertakings and in relation t 
property and civil rights in the province, power to enact labour legislation is largely th 
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prerogative of the provinces. Since it imposes conditions on the rights of the employer 
and employee to enter into a contract of employment, labour legislation is, generally 
speaking, law in relation to civil rights. Under this authority, the provincial legislatures 
have enacted a large body of legislation affecting the employment relationship in such 
fields as working hours, minimum wages, the physical conditions of workplaces, apprentice- 
ship and training, wage payment and wage collection, labour-management relations, 
workmen’s compensation and other matters. In each province a Department of Labour 
is charged with the administration of labour laws. Legislation for the protection of miners 
is administered by departments dealing with mines. The workmen’s compensation law 
in each province is administered by a Workmen’s Compensation Board appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

As a means of ensuring adequate living standards for workers, all provinces have 
enacted minimum wage legislation. These laws vest in a minimum-wage-fixing board 
authority to set minimum wages for employees. Five provinces have general hours-of-work 
laws, which either limit daily and weekly working hours or require the payment of an 
overtime rate if work is continued beyond specified daily and weekly hours. 


Hours of work are also restricted and minimum wages established for certain types 
of employment under industrial standards legislation in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta, under the Manitoba Fair Wage Act and under the 
Quebec Collective Agreement Act. Industrial standards legislation establishes a procedure 
whereby a schedule of minimum wages and maximum hours of labour may be put into 
effect for a trade or industry in a given area. Under these laws a conference is convened 
by the Minister of Labour on the request of employer or employee representatives in an 
industry. If at such conference ‘‘a proper and sufficient representation” of the employers 
and employees affected agree on wages and hours conditions, the government may declare 
them legally binding on the entire industry in the district concerned. In Manitoba, the 
Fair Wage Act provides similar machinery for fixing wages and hours. Although the 
Act may be applied in other industries, its application has been confined to the construction 
industry. The Quebec Collective Agreement Act enables the wages, hours, vacations, 
apprenticeship and social security benefit provisions of a collective agreement to be made 
applicable by decree to all employers and employees in the industry throughout the province 
or in a defined area, provided the parties to the agreement represent a sufficient proportion 
of the industry. As with industrial standards schedules, the standards made binding by 
the decree are minimum standards. 


Eight provinces have passed annual vacations laws. In four provinces employees 
have a right to an annual vacation with pay of one week after a year of employment, and 
in the remaining four a two-week vacation must be granted after one year of service. 
In most provinces there is legislation setting a minimum age for the employment of young 
workers in various industries and occupations. A weekly day of rest is provided for by 
law in most provinces. In two provinces there are statutory requirements regarding the 


| observance of certain public holidays. 


Factory Acts in eight provinces establish safeguards for the protection of the health 
and safety of workers in factories with respect to such matters as sanitation, heating, 
lighting, ventilation and the guarding of dangerous machinery. Long-established laws 
regulating the design, construction, installation and operation of mechanical equipment 


_ such as boilers and pressure vessels, elevators and lifts and electrical installations, have 


been revised in recent years in line with technological changes, and legal standards have 


| been set in new fields involving hazards to workers and the public, such as the use of gas- 


and oil-burning equipment. This legislation also prescribes standards of qualification for 
workers who install, operate or service such equipment. Laws requiring measures to be 
taken to eliminate accidents in construction and excavation work are in force in a number 
of jurisdictions. 
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All provinces have apprenticeship laws providing for an organized procedure of | 
on-the-job training and school instruction in designated skilled trades, and statutory 
provision is made in most provinces for the issue of certificates of qualification, on appli- 
cation, to qualified tradesmen in certain trades. In some provinces legislation is in effect 
making it mandatory for certain classes of tradesmen to hold a certificate of competency. | 


In all provinces there is legislation similar in principle to the federal Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, designed to establish equitable relations between em- | 
ployers and employees and to facilitate the settlement of industrial disputes. These laws — 
guarantee freedom of association and the right to organize, establish machinery (labour | 
relations boards) for the certification of a trade union as the exclusive bargaining agent 
of an appropriate unit of employees, and make compulsory collective bargaining between — 
an employer and the certified trade union representing his employees. Except in Saskat-_ 
chewan, they provide for compulsory conciliation, that is, they require the parties to_ 


comply with the conciliation procedures laid down in the Act before a strike or lockout ; 


may legally take place. A two-stage conciliation process is provided for—the intervention 
of a conciliation officer at the first stage of a dispute and, failing settlement, the establish- | 
ment of a conciliation board. The Acts also provide for the compulsory settlement of 
any dispute that arises out of a collective agreement, and prohibit strike action while an 
agreement is in force. All prescribe and provide penalties for unfair labour practices. 
In some provinces certain classes of employees who are engaged in essential services, such 
as policemen and firemen, are forbidden to strike and, in lieu of the right to strike, have 
recourse to final and binding arbitration. 


Six provinces have adopted fair employment practices laws forbidding discrimination 
in hiring and conditions of employment and in trade union membership on grounds of 
race, colour, religion or national origin. The same six provinces have laws providing that 
places to which the public is customarily admitted must be open to all without regard to 
race, colour, religion or national origin. Eight provinces have equal pay laws, which 
forbid discrimination in rates of pay solely on the basis of sex. The Ontario anti-dis- 
criminatory legislation has been consolidated in the Ontario Human Rights Code, 1961-62, 
which is administered by the Ontario Human Rights Commission. 


Workmen’s compensation legislation providing a system of collective liability on the 
part of employers for accidents occurring to employees in the course of their employment 
are in force in all provinces. Workmen’s compensation laws are described in greater detail 
on pp. 744-745. 


Changes in 1962.—In 1962 there were a number of important changes in provincial 
labour laws. 


In British Columbia, a new Payment of Wages Act was passed to give workmen 
greater assurance of payment of wages. In addition to requiring wages to be paid not 
less often than twice a month, a new wages recovery procedure, to be administered by 
the Board of Industrial Relations, made it an offence for an employer to issue an NSF 
cheque in payment of wages, and gave the Board authority to order employers to be 
bonded. In Manitoba, provision was made, by amendment to the Employment Standards 
Act, for the bonding of the employer to provide security for the payment of wages. 


Major amendments were made to the labour relations laws of Ontario, Manitoba and 
Prince Edward Island. The Ontario amendments dealt in large part with labour relations 
in the construction industry, and were designed to expedite certification and conciliation 
proceedings in view of the usual short-term employment in the industry. In Manitoba, 
trade unions and employers’ organizations were declared to be legal entities, liable in 
damages for a breach of a collective agreement or for a violation of the Labour Relations 
Act. Provision was also made for the appointment of a mediator, to be selected and paid 
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by the parties, as an alternative to the regular conciliation procedure, and for the enforce- 
ment of the Act through Crown prosecutions. Previously, only prosecutions instituted 
| by the aggrieved party were provided for. Another amendment requires all strike votes 
_ to be conducted by the Manitoba Labour Board. The Prince Edward Island Act was 
_ replaced by a new statute which follows more closely the general pattern of labour relations 
laws in Canada. 


A new Construction Safety Act in Ontario, to be enforced by municipal inspectors, 
and a revised Act with the same title in Manitoba are designed to promote safe practices 
in all phases of construction work, by prescribing minimum standards as to equipment 
and precautions to be observed by employers and workmen. The scope of the New Bruns- 
wick Factory Act was extended to cover the construction industry and, because of its 
wider application, the name of the Act was changed to the Industrial Safety Act. In 
Alberta, the Factories Act was repealed and factory inspection services were assigned to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board and a new Elevators and Fixed Conveyances Act 
was passed, applicable to lifting devices in all parts of the province. In Manitoba, the 
provisions of the Employment Standards Act having to do with the safety of employees 
in factories were extended to cover all types of employment. The Labour Safety Council 
of Ontario, created by an amendment to the Department of Labour Act, is to act in an 
advisory capacity to the Minister of Labour on matters affecting the safety of workers. 
The New Brunswick Industrial Safety Council was set up to promote and co-ordinate 
industrial safety activities in that province. 


Workmen’s compensation Acts were amended in five provinces. Important changes 
| in New Brunswick were the upgrading of existing pensions to disabled workmen and the 
raising of the age limit to which children’s allowances are payable, if they continue to 
attend school, from 18 to 21 years. In Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, a one-day 
waiting period was adopted. Widows’ and children’s compensation payments were in- 
creased in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. The maximum annual 
earnings on which compensation may be paid were raised from $3,600 to $4,200 in Nova 
Scotia and from $4,000 to $5,000 in Prince Edward Island. 


Further information about legislative changes in 1962 may be found in the Labour 
Gazette, September and November issues, 1962. 


Regulation of Hours and Annual Vacations.—The Provinces of Ontario, Mani- 

| toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia have statutes of general application 

limiting working hours. The Acts are of two types. Those of Ontario, Alberta and British 

Columbia set actual limits on daily and weekly hours, and provide that work may not be 

| carried on beyond those limits except with the permission of the administrative authority. 

| The Manitoba and Saskatchewan Acts regulate hours through the requirement that one 

and one half times the regular rate must be paid if work is continued after specified limits. 

Hours are also regulated under the Industrial Standards Acts, the Manitoba Fair Wage 

Act and the Quebec Collective Agreement Act (see p. 712) and there is, in addition, some 

| regulation of hours under other legislation, such as factories Acts, mines Acts and, in 
Newfoundland, legislation governing shops. 


In Ontario, working hours are limited to eight in a day and 48 in a week. In Alberta, 
the maximum daily and weekly hours permitted to be worked in all centres with a popula- 
tion of over 5,000 are eight and 44, and in the remainder of the province they are eight 
} and 48. In British Columbia, hours are limited to eight in a day and 44 in a week. Under 
| the Saskatchewan law, one and one half times the regular rate must be paid for work done 
| after eight hours in a day and 44 hours in a week, except in workplaces (other than factories) 
| in the smaller centres, where the overtime rate must be paid after a 48-hour week. In 
addition to the above, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council has authority to limit daily 
| hours in any class of employment in order to prevent the working of excessive hours; 
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this authority has been used to limit daily hours to 12 in highway construction and main- 
tenance. The Manitoba Act, which applies to the chief industrial areas of the province, 
requires one and one half times the regular rate to be paid after eight hours in a day and 
after 48 hours in a week for men and 44 hours for women. The Manitoba and British 
Columbia Acts cover specified industries but the other three Acts apply to most industries 
in the province concerned. 

Seven provinces—Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia—have annual vacations legislation applicable to most industries, 
and the New Brunswick Vacation Pay Act applies to construction, mining, including the 
peat-moss industry, and the canning and packing of fish, vegetables and fruit. In Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, workers are entitled to a vacation with pay 
of one week after a year of service; in the four western provinces, a vacation of two weeks 
with pay must be granted after a year of employment. In Saskatchewan, a worker becomes 
eligible for a vacation of three weeks after five years of service with the same employer. 
A worker employed for less than a year is entitled, in Quebec, to a half-day for each month 
of employment and, in Saskatchewan, to one day for every month. Coal miners in Alberta 
are entitled to a vacation of one day for every 20 days worked in a month but not more 
than two weeks in a year. 


A stamp system of vacation pay credits is in effect for the construction industry in 
Alberta and Nova Scotia. In Ontario, the stamp system is used in any industry (including 
construction) in which employment is terminated during a working year. In Manitoba, 
vacation pay of transitory construction workers in Greater Winnipeg is deposited by 
employers with the Department of Labour and disbursed to employees by cheque after 
the first day of July in each year. 

Farm workers are excluded from the vacation provisions in all provinces, and domestic 
servants in all but Manitoba and Saskatchewan. In addition, Quebec exempts employees 
of municipal and school corporations, janitors and caretakers, salesmen with less than 
three months experience and certain part-time workers; Ontario exempts professional 
workers, flower, fruit and vegetable growers, and funeral directors and embalmers; Nova 
Scotia excludes workers engaged in lumbering and commercial fishing; Alberta exempts 
salesmen; Manitoba and Saskatchewan exclude ranch and market garden employees; and 
British Columbia exempts professional workers and horticultural workers. Workers 
covered by decrees under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act are excluded from the 
vacation order and are subject to the annual vacation provided for in the decree concerned. 


Minimum Wage Regulations.—All provinces have minimum wage legislation but 
in Nova Scotia the law applies only to women workers, and in Ontario, although the Act 
applies to both sexes, minimum wage rates have been set for women only. In Prince 
Edward Island, no minimum rates are in effect under the law applying to male workers; 
under the Women’s Minimum Wage Act rates have been set for only one group of employees 


—w waitresses and other restaurant workers in Charlottetown and Summerside. In New 


Brunswick, minimum rates have been established for most women workers; they have 
been fixed for men in certain industries only—logging, sawmilling, the garment industry 
and the canning or processing of fish, vegetables or fruit. With these exceptions, minimum 
wage laws and orders apply to both sexes and, except in Newfoundland, set the same rates 
for male and female workers. In Newfoundland, New Brunswick and British Columbia, 
minimum rates apply throughout the province. Elsewhere (excluding Prince Edward 
Island) there are regional differentials in minimum rates. Weekly rates are set in some 
provinces, hourly rates in others. 


Table 1 shows the minimum rates in effect on Jan. 1, 1963, for several classes of 


establishment in the principal cities. 
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4.—Minimum Wage Rates for Experienced Workers in Certain Cities, by Sex, Jan 1, 1963 


Item, Type of St. . Saint bias . Kd- Van- 
Establishment John’s, Halifax, John, Reon Eoonte, Misnpines: Resin, monton, | couver, 
and Sex Nfid. gah N.B. neh rue oun Be eta |b Oe 
Maximum hours per 
week towhichthe M.| 48 _— — 481 — 48 44 44 44 
rates apply. F.| 48 48 48 481 48 44 44 44 44 
cts. per| $ per ets. per | cts. per $ per ets. per $ per $ per ets. per 
hour week hour hour week hour week week hour 
PCUOLICS fers ainieisisiesje0s.« M.| 50 _— 652 70 — 66 34 34 $1 
|| Wes 21.60 60 70 30 66 34 34 $1 
Laundries, etc.......... M.| 50 — — 70 _ 66 34 34 75 
Hs 785 21.60 60 70 30 66 34 34 75 
CLO 5 og esneOteeneeee M.| 50 — — 70 _ 66 34 34 $1 
Ey s5 21.60 60 70 30 66 34 34 $1 
Hotels, restaurants, M.| 50 — — 644 — 66 34 34 $1 
ete. F 35 21.60 55 64 30 66 34 34 $1 
Beauty parlours........ M.| 50 _— _ 70 _— 66 34 34 355 
F.| 365 21.60 60 70 30 66 34 34 355 
Theatres andamuse- M.| 50 — = 70 — 66 34 34 75 
ment places. F. 35 21.60 60 70 30 66 34 34 75 
WERICES  oiceis siess cise vies M.| 50 — _— 70 — 66 34 34 75 
F.| 35 21.60 60 70 30 66 34 34 75 
1 In hotels and restaurants the rates apply to a maximum of 54 hours per week. 2 Applies only to canning 
or processing of fish, vegetables or fruit; 60 cents in the garment industry for 48 hours or less in a week. 3 Min- 


imum wage orders in Prince Edward Island applying to female restaurant workers in Charlottetown and Summer- 
side set a minimum rate of $21 a week for waitresses, $16 for other restaurant workers in Charlottetown, $23 for 
cashiers in Summerside. 4 Chauffeurs, watchmen, stationary enginemen and firemen 70 cents; bell boys 
56 cents. 5 Dollars per week. 


Regulation of Wages and Hours of Work under Industrial Standards Legis- 
lation and the Quebec Collective Agreement Act.—Industrial Standards Acts are in 
effect in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan and there are similar 
provisions in the Alberta Labour Act (Part IV). These provide that a schedule of wage 
rates and hours of work agreed upon by a representative group of employees and employers 
in an industry may, upon approval by the government, be given statutory effect by 
Order in Council, to become the minimum terms of employment for the entire industry 
in the area. This legislation applies only to certain trades and areas in the province con- 
cerned. It has been used fairly extensively in the building trades, the clothing industries, 
barbering and a few other industries. An advisory committee, usually equally repre- 
sentative of employers and employees, is established to assist in enforcing a schedule. 


The Nova Scotia Act applies only to construction work in Halifax, Dartmouth and 
Sydney; 12 schedules of wages and hours for individual building trades were in force 
during the year ended Mar. 31, 1962. In New Brunswick, four schedules covering an 
individual building trade or group of such trades were in effect in the same period. 


At the end of March 1962, there were 148 schedules in force under the Ontario Indus- 
trial Standards Act. Of these 71 applied to the building trades, 67 to barbering, and four 
to the retail gasoline service industry. Five schedules for the garment industries and one 
for hard furniture applied throughout the province. During the year the fur industry and 
hairdressing were designated as industries under the Act. 


In Saskatchewan, 16 schedules were in effect on Mar. 31, 1962, covering barbering, 
beauty culture, baking, carpentry, painting and the electrical trade. The schedule for 
barbering covered the whole province except the cities of Regina and Saskatoon, for each 
of which a separate schedule was in effect. Each of the other schedules applied to a zone 
consisting of a city and its environs. In Alberta, 15 schedules were in force at the end of 
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the year 1962. These governed, in one or more areas, certain building trades, dairy em- 
ployees, garage and service station workers, and bakers and bakery salesmen. In Manitoba, 
the Fair Wage Schedule issued annually under the Fair Wage Act for the construction 
industry sets a regular work week and hourly rates of wages for various classifications 
of workers. The schedule applies to private construction work in the larger centres of 
population as well as to public construction work throughout the province. 


In the Province of Quebec, 105 decrees under the Collective Agreement Act were in 
force on Mar. 31, 1962, governing 34,387 employers and 240,924 employees. Of the 105 
decrees, 18 applied to barbers and hairdressers, 21 to commercial establishments, 16 to 
the construction industry, 26 to manufacturing, and 24 to other industries and services. 
Fifteen of the decrees had province-wide jurisdiction, governing the manufacture of 
women’s coats and suits, dresses, hats and handbags, men’s and boys’ clothing, hats and 
caps and shirts, the manufacture of shoes, leather gloves, furniture, paint, corrugated 
paper boxes and caskets, the tanning industry and the building materials industry. The 
remaining decrees regulated an industry in a particular urban centre or region of the 
province. Each decree is enforced by a parity committee which has power to levy an 
assessment on employers and employees to obtain funds for the enforcement of the decree. 


Section 2.—The Labour Force* 


A current and periodic analysis of the state of employment in Canada was organized 
in 1945 to provide up-to-date and reliable information concerning the Canadian labour 
force. A labour force survey, on a sample basis, was conducted in November 1945 and 
quarterly surveys were carried out thereafter until November 1952, when the survey was 
placed on a monthly basis. A multi-stage area sample was used involving the selection 
of progressively smaller sample areas and ultimately of households. Random methods 
of choice were used at every stage of selection so that all members of the population had 
an equal chance of inclusion. The present sample covers more than 36,000 households 
in about 170 different areas of Canada. The estimates of the labour force are restricted 
to the civilian labour force. In addition to members of the Armed Forces, inmates of 
institutions and Indians living on reservations are excluded. 


The labour force surveys provide a classification of persons 14 years of age or over on 
the basis of their activity during the week preceding the beginning of interviewing for the 
survey. The main divisions of the population are defined as follows :— 


_ Labour Force.—The civilian labour force is composed of that portion of the civilian non- 
institutional population 14 years of age or over who, during the survey week, were employed 
or unemployed. 


Employed.—The employed include all persons who, during the survey week: (a) did any 
work for pay or profit; (b) did any work which contributed to the running of a farm or business 
operated by a related member of the household; or (¢) had a job but were not at work because 
of bad weather, illness, industrial dispute, or vacation, or because they were taking time off 
for other reasons. Persons who had jobs but did not work during the survey week and who also 


looked for work are included in the unemployed as persons without work and seeking work. 


Unemployed.—The unemployed include all persons who, through the survey week: 
(a) were without work and seeking work, i.e., did no work during the survey week and were 
looking for work; or would have been looking for work except that they were temporarily ill, 
were on indefinite or prolonged layoff, or believed no suitable work was available in the 
community; or (b) were temporarily laid off for the full week, i.e., were waiting to be called 
back to a job from which they had been laid off for less than 30 days. 


Not in the Labour Force.—Those not in the labour force include all civilians 14 years 
of age or over (exclusive of institutional population) who are not classified as employed or 
unemployed. This category includes those going to school, keeping house, too old or otherwise 
unable to work, and voluntarily idle or retired. Housewives, students and others who worked 
part time are classified as employed. If they looked for work they are classified as 
unemployed. 


* Prepared in the Special Surveys Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The estimates derived from the labour force surveys are subject to sampling error. 
In general, the percentage of error tends to decrease as the size of the estimate increases. 
The chances are about 19 out of 20 that the difference between the estimate and the figure 
which would have been obtained from a complete count is less than shown below. The 
sampling variabilities indicated are averages, since sampling error differs from character- 
istic to characteristic; in particular, for the unemployed the sampling variability is about 
40 p.c. higher than the general average. 


Size of Estimate Sampling Variability 

TO O00 Seer ws atocs cteciisela qecatetartorsra ac ainial= eta eialsi0 etololereyereieici,«\erelaeisieleisinsioinne 3,500 
De OOD ete tetas eretscele roses ie aleresey~’ (a elaine cipiaisieleieiale nis) sietete siaishals\eislvisieisipiclejeteiaie/air cle 8,000 
POOR O OOK seater testers te cialevs sersistalerate is efelolors sieeieteias ols vois etal ieis'aia nisteleteValege.s ess ac 11,000 
DOORO OU aren areic re afcbtecia seis ois is sters'e\s sic feiass/sisieicjaisis: o's 0's aia(o (sia ein s\erotaarsteyssals (ee 24,000 

HE ODD OOO) cesar nate vesaye atela cle siatalsisispaje'e dia lcteleiais \chsals'a, sleje\eis elojereia e/stein)slelacesioretn ee 33,000 
BTOOOHOU Or eats aatsercuicieniesigeiccletinein sti rneleiots ercloisieinelnelaieseole eteicis\e sstelsyelotsiare 58,000 
BSCODKOs satene coast ensonercobidondhd ata bbac quciondaontops oondendraedas 60,000 


2.—Estimates of the Civilian Labour Force and its Main Components, 
Annual Averages, 1946 and 1953-62 


Nors.—Comparable figures for 1947-52 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 708. Figures do not include inmates 
of institutions and Indians on reservations. Newfoundland is included from 1950 only. 


Civilian Labour Force (14 years of age or over) 

Civilian Persons 
Popu- Employed not in the 
lation Labour 

Year me years Non-agriculture Bee ae mee ( Force 
of age . ota. abour 14 years 
or ) Paid a ( Total Wad es) employed Force of aan 

over e ther | (non-agri- ploye or over 

Workers metas) 
*000 000 7000 *000 000 000 000 ’000 "000 

BAG rertel ices, \c:c1e\s's 8,779 2,990 490 3,480 1,186 4,666 163 4,829 3,950 

3,842 535 4,377 858 5,235 162 5,397 4,767 

3,840 525 4,265 878 5,243 250 5,493 4,898 

4,027 519 4,546 819 5,364 245 5,610 4,987 

4,286 523 4,809 776 5,585 197 5, 782 5,023 

4,440 542 4,981 744 5,725 278 6,003 5,105 

4,454 529 4,983 712 5,695 432 6,127 5,230 

4,615 548 5,163 692 5, 856 373 6, 228 5,334 

4,727 553 5, 280 675 5,955 448 6, 403 5,386 

4,798 577 5,375 674 6,049 469 6,518 5,492 

4,978 587 5,564 653 6,217 391 6,608 5,616 


Characteristics of the Civilian Labour Force, 1946-62.—The civilian non- 
institutional population averaged 12,224,000 in 1962 compared with 8,779,000 in 1946, an 
increase of 39.2 p.c., and during the same period the labour force rose by only 37.1 p.c. 
to 6,608,000. Thus, the proportion of the population 14 years of age or over in the labour 
force, which was 55.0 p.c. in 1946, dropped to 54.1 p.c. in 1962. Contributing to this 
decrease were such factors as shifts in the age composition of the population, the tendency 
for young people to remain in school until they are a little older and the tendency for 
older persons to retire at an earlier age. The effect of these factors was greater among men, 
whose rate of labour force participation dropped from 85.2 p.c. in 1946 to 79.3 p.c. in 1962. 
Although the growth in the female labour force was also affected by these factors, there 
was an offsetting development. From 1953 there was a rapid increase in job opportunities 
for women, particularly married women. The female participation rate dropped slightly 
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from 24.7 p.c. in 1946 to 23.4 p.c. in 1953 and then rose to 29.1 p.c. in 1962. During the 
1953-62 period, the participation rate for the female group 25-44 years of age rose from 
23.1 p.c. to 29.7 p.c. and for the 45-64 age group from 17.2 p.c. to 29.4 p.c. In 1962, women | 
in the labour force numbered 1,789,000, about half of whom were married (excluding | 
widowed, divorced and separated). Total employment in that year averaged 6,217,000, | 
an increase of 33.2 p.c. over 1946. The number of men employed (4,487,000) was 24.3 p.c, | 
higher and the number of women employed (1,730,000) was 63.7 p.c. higher. 
Between 1946 and 1962, employment in agriculture dropped from 1,186,000 to 653,000, _ 
a decline of 44.9 p.c. On the other hand, employment in non-agricultural industries 
increased by 59.9 p.c. from 3,480,000 to 5,564,000 and the number of paid workers employed 
in non-agricultural industries rose by 66.5 p.c. from 2,990,000 to 4,978,000. Important | 
changes also occurred in the distribution of employment among industries. In 1962, the 
goods-producing industries accounted for 45 p.c. and the service-producing industries for 
55 p.c. of total employment compared with 60 p.c. and 40 p.c., respectively, in 1946. 
The most notable shift was in agriculture. In 1946, about one in four employed persons 
worked in agriculture whereas in 1962 the proportion was one in ten. In other primary 
industries the proportion employed also declined substantially but in manufacturing it 
remained about the same. In all other industry groups the proportion employed was 
higher in 1962 than in 1946. In ‘the later year, almost one out of every two employed 
women worked in service industries as compared with one out of every three in 1946. 


On an annual average basis, unemployment as a percentage of the labour force fluc- 
tuated widely during the period, ranging between 2.2 p.c. in 1947 and 7.2 p.c. in 1961; it 
averaged 5.9 p.c. in 1962. Throughout the period, unemployment rates were substantially 
lower for women than for men. 


The number of persons 14 years of age or over not in the labour force averaged 
5,616,000 in 1962 compared with 3,950,000 in 1946, an increase of 42 p.c. Housewives 
and students together constituted more than 80 p.c. of the total in the later year; the 
number of women keeping house increased by almost one third during the period and the 
number of students more than doubled. 


3.—Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over in the Labour Force 
and Non-labour Force Categories, by Sex, 1946 and 1953-62 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1947-52 are given in the 1962 Year Book, pp. 710-711. Newfoundland included 
from 1950 only. 


Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over 
Popu- Labour Force Not in Labour Force 
lation 
Year (14 years Employed 
of age acme Women | Persons 
or over) Nee on. lend. Total Keeping | Going to| Other Total 
ae agri DiOyi House | School 
culture 
Mass 
p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c 
23.4 58.7 Sal 85.2 Ae 5.5 9.3 14.8 
16.1 64.0 2.8 82.9 5.6 11.5 17.1 
16.2 61.8 4.2 82.2 5.8 12.0 17.8 
14.8 63.3 4.0 82.1 6.0 11.9 17.9 
13.6 65.4 3.2 82.2 6.2 11.6 17.8 
12.7 65.2 4.4 82.3 6.3 11.4 17.7 
11.6 63.4 6.7 81.7 cs 6.8 11.5 18.3 
11.2 64.3 5.6 81.1 ae 7.3 11.6 18.9 
10.6 63.6 6.6 80.8 eae 7.6 11.6 19.2 
10.3 62.9 6.8 80.0 aa 8.1 11.9 20.0 
9.7 64.1 5.5 79.3 ese 8.6 12.1 20.7 
RD ee Ce EE a ee 


| 
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3.—Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over in the Labour Force 
and Non-labour Force Categories, by Sex, 1946 and 1953-62—concluded 


Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over 
Popu- Labour Force Not in Labour Force 
lation 
Year (14 years Employed 

of age ner Women | Persons 

or over) 4 Non- Total Keeping | Going to| Other Total 

Agri- sa ployed H Selicol 
alta geri ouse choo 
culture 
FEMALES 

000 p.c. p.c. p.c. pace Dac. pc: D.C. p.c. 
4,379 3.6 20.5 0.6 24.7 63.2 5.1 7.0 75.3 
5,089 0.8 22.2 0.4 23.4 66.7 5.3 4.6 76.6 
5, 208 0.8 22.3 0.6 23.7 66.5 5.3 4.5 76.3 
5,306 0.7 22.6 0.6 23.9 66.0 5.5 4.6 76.1 
5,408 0.7 23.7 0.5 24.9 64.9 5.5 4.7 75.1 
5,555 0.7 24.5 0.6 25.8 63.9 B27 4.6 74,2 
5, 686 0.9 24.4 1.0 26.3 63.2 6.1 4.4 73.7 
5,795 0.8 25.1 0.8 26.7 62.3 6.4 4.6 1353 
5,914 0.9 26.1 1.0 28.0 60.9 6.6 4.5 72.0 
6,030 0.9 26.8 Tle st 28.8 59.8 7.0 4.4 71.2 
6,147 1.0 27.1 1.0 29.1 59.0 7.4 4.5 70.9 


4.—Percentage Distribution of the Employed by Industrial Group, 1946 and 1953-62 
Nors.—Comparable figures for 1947-52 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 711. 


Percentage Distribution 
Total a 
Trans- Finance 
Year Em- . Other : 2 
Agri- A Manu- Con- portation Insurance . 
ployed culture ey facturing | struction |and Other Trade and Real Service 
Utilities Estate 
000 psc. p.c. p.c. pies pie; p.c. p.c. D.C: 
4,666 25.4 4.0 26.0 4.8 8.1 12.3 2.6 16.8 
5,235 16.4 3.8 26.4 6.6 9.2 15.6 3.2 18.8 
5,243 16.8 4.1 25.3 6.4 8.7 15.8 3.2 19.7 
5, 364 15.3 4.5 25.6 6.9 8.7 15.7 3.3 20.0 
5,585 13.9 4.6 25.7 7.4 8.9 15.8 8.5 20.2 
5,725 13.0 4.3 26.1 7.6 8.9 15.7 3.6 20.8 
5,695 12.5 3.7 25.6 io) 8.9 16.0 Su 22.1 
5, 856 11.8 3.4 25.5 7.5 8.9 16.2 3.7 23.0 
5,955 11.3 3.5 24.7 7.0 8.6 16.5 3.8 24.6 
6,049 11.1 3.0 25.0 6.7 8.4 16.3 4.0 25.5 
6,217 10.5 2.8 25.2 6.9 8.5 16.1 4.0 26.0 


Employment was substantially higher in 1962 than in 1946 in all regions. British 
Columbia experienced the largest increase of 43.1 p.c. followed by Ontario with 39.5 p.c., 
Quebec with 32.7 p.c., the Prairie region with 17.3 p.c. and the Atlantic region (excl. 
Newfoundland) with 10.2 p.c. In all regions, however, the increase in employment was 
not as great as the growth of the labour force and, as a consequence, there was a rise in 
unemployment. Unemployment in Canada averaged 391,000 in 1962, 5.9 p.c. of the labour 
force. The unemployed were distributed regionally as follows: Quebec 35.3 p.c., Ontario 
26.6 p.c., Atlantic 16.4 p.c., Prairie 11.5 p.c. and British Columbia 10.2 p.c. In 1946 the 
unemployed were distributed among the regions in just about the same proportions. 

Similarly, unemployment rates were higher in 1962 than in 1946. In the later year, 
the unemployed as a percentage of the labour force in each of the five regions was as 
follows: Atlantic 10.7 p.c., Quebec 7.5 p.c., Ontario 4.3 p.c., Prairie 3.9 p.c. and British 
Columbia 6.7 p.c. From 1946 on, unemployment rates for the Atlantic region and Quebec 
were consistently higher than the national average and for Ontario and the Prairie region 
they were consistently lower. The British Columbia rate was above the national average in 
every year except 1955 and 1956. 
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5.—Estimates of Employment and Unemployment, by Region, 1946 and 1953-62 
Nors.—Comparable figures for 1947-52 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 712. 


| 
/ 
Atlantic! Quebec Ontario Prairie British Columbia 


Year Employ-| Unem- |Employ-| Unem- |Employ- Unem- |Employ-| Unem- |Employ-| Unem- | 

ment |ployment| ment |ployment| ment |ployment| ment ployment} ment | ployment | 

000 "000 000 7000 000 000 000 7000 000 000 / 

1946...... 392 23 1,283 54 1,654 48 947 21 390 16 | 

NODS: os cceiess 478 28 1,480 58 1,907 41 938 18 432 18 | 
TODA oes: 468 33 1,470 92 1,945 77 925 24 437 24 
1955 Sesser: 478 33 1,493 98 1,993 66 939 30 462 18 

L9DG. cntnck 489 31 1,535 80 2,096 51 975 22 490 14. | 

HOSTS ot 496 45 1,574 101 2,157 717 988 27 511 27 Bi 

19582 oon 476 68 1,577 153 YES: 122 1,004 43 504 47 | 
a 493 60 1,613 138 2,187 103 1,036 35 526 36 

507 60 1,632 164 2,239 128 1,053 46 524 50. 

526 66 1,644 168 2,261 132 1,083 52 536 50 | 

536 64 1,703 138 2,308 104 1,111 45 558 409) 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


Section 3.—Employment, Earnings and Hours* 


Monthly records of employment have been collected from larger business establish- 
ments since 1921. At that time a survey was instituted to provide employment index 
numbers which would serve as current economic indicators. In 1941 the survey was - 
extended to provide information on payrolls and per capita wages and salaries and in 1944 
it was further extended to provide data on hours of work and hourly and weekly wages. 
During the war period also, separate records for men and women employees were estab- 
lished. 

The survey covers firms that usually employ 15 persons or more in all sectors of the 
following major industrial divisions: forestry; mining; manufacturing; construction; 
transportation, storage and communication; public utility operation; trade; finance, 
insurance and real estate. Also included are certain branches of the service industry, 
mainly hotels and restaurants, laundries and dry-cleaning plants, recreational and business 
services. The survey excludes agriculture, public administration and community services | 
such as health and education. The coverage corresponds closely, therefore, to the business — 
sector of the economy. Since the survey does not cover small firms and excludes several 
industries, the employment records are published in the form of index numbers (1949 = 100). 

The monthly employment statistics relate to the number of employees drawing pay 
in the last pay period in the month. Data are requested for all classes of employees with 
the exception of homeworkers and casual employees working less than one day in the 
pay period. Owners and firm members are also excluded. The respondents report the 
gross wages and salaries paid in the last pay period in the month, before deductions are 
made for income tax, unemployment insurance, etc. The reported payrolls represent 
gross remuneration for services rendered and paid absences in the period specified, in- 
cluding salaries, commissions, piecework and time work payments, and such items as 
shift premiums, and regularly paid production, incentive and cost-of-living bonuses. The) 
statistics on hours relate to the straight and overtime hours worked by those wage-earners- 
for whom records of hours are maintained, and also to hours credited to wage-earners 
absent on paid leave during the reported period. If the reported period exceeds one week, 
the payroll and hours data are reduced to weekly equivalents. 


Subsection 1.—Employment and Weekly Wages and Salaries 


During the interwar period, the composite employment index (1949=100) rose 
steadily from a postwar recession level of 46.9 in 1921 to a high of 62.8 in the boom year 
of 1929, but the severe depression that followed reduced the annual figure to a low of 44.0 


* Prepared in the Employment Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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in 1933. Slow recovery in the next six years left the index slightly lower in 1939 than in 
1929. With the outbreak of World War II, employment began to increase under the 
stimulus of production for military requirements. In 1943, a wartime peak of 93.0 was 
reached, more than 50 p.c. above the 1939 level. A declining tendency that became 
evident in 1944 persisted after the end of the War. However, the impact of cutbacks in 
wartime production was cushioned by public demand for goods and services that had been 
largely unavailable during the war years, so that the over-all loss recorded in 1946 was 
small. The index showed successive gains from 1947 until a peak of 113.1 was reached in 
1953. A slight decline in 1954 was followed by further advances that brought the index 
to 122.6 in 1957. During the next four years the industrial composite index did not vary 
greatly, fluctuating around levels some 3 p.c. to 4 p.c. below the 1957 peak. 

A general recovery in employment commenced in the second quarter of 1961 and 
continued through 1962. Employment rose substantially in all the goods-producing 
industries. Because of the low levels early in 1961, however, the annual averages of 
employment for that year were lower than in 1960, except in non-durable goods manu- 
facturing. In forestry and mining there have been long-term trends toward reduced 
levels of employment in particular areas or segments within the divisions, and the gains 
of early 1961 were not maintained in 1962. Construction was at a fairly low level early 
in 1961; an upward trend beginning in the second quarter continued into 1962. All 
service-producing industrial divisions showed employment gains in 1961 and 1962 except 
transportation, storage and communication. The percentage gains were largest in finance, 
insurance and real estate and in service. 


6.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Industrial Division, Significant 
Years 1921-62, and Monthly Indexes 1962 


Norr.—These indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1949=100. 


Trans- 2 
porta- ‘inance, 
eer ss Manu- | Con- |. ton, | Public Insur- Indus- 
pe (chiefly| Mining | factur- | struc- Storage oe. Trade rey oh Sa 
lo ay ane tion | Com- | ation Real posite 
ging mauni- Estate 
cation 
Averages— 
51.3 56.1 44.0 30.3 66.5 34.3 41.8 : 34.6 46.9 
49.5 57.0 49.9 45.1 73.3 41.4 44.7 . 41.1 52.6 
33.1 55.8 40.5 37.2 56.5 45.1 50.5 ‘ 44.1 44.0 
59.3 93.7 56.3 62.0 59.8 54.9 61.5 ‘ 56.8 60.1 
82.2 95.8 65.1 47.1 62.2 56.0 63.7 67.3 57.9 64.7 
119.7 82.3 100.0 53.8 86.0 61.1 76.2 77.4 81.1 88.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
104.8 106.0 101.4 103.1 100.2 101.2 103.6 105.9 101.0 102.1 
98.3 110.8 113.0 118.1 111.2 112.4 113.1 122.4 108.8 113.1 
96.3 110.4 107.3 110.6 109.0 116.1 114.8 128.0 111.7 109.9 
102.9 113.7 109.8 115.0 110.8 119.2 118.7 132.1 115.0 112.9 
113.2 122.7 115.8 121.8 118.3 126.3 126.3 137.1 125.1 120.7 
99.3 127.2 115.8 135.7 120.4 133.6 131.8 145.0 131.9 122.6 
75.9 123.5 109.8 126.2 115.5 137.6 131.6 149.3 135.1 117.9 
78.9 123.4 patch 130.3 114.3 138.7 135.3 153.2 139.3 119.7 
84.0 120.1 109.5 125.7 ied 137.8 136.7 156.7 143.2 118.7 
71.6 116.5 108.9 121.7 108.6 138.3 137.8 163.1 148.9 118.1 
70.9 116.4 113.3 124.3 108.3 141.6 140.6 170.1 156.5 121.4 
1962— 
DEMUSTY:. . Heelattosete siete 77.5 | 114.0] 108.5 | 102.0] 102.3 | 185.8 | 135.8 | 167.4 | 147.7 }| 115.2 
IPGDYUATY sy Sif os ss awe 68.2 113.7 108.9 100.1 102.8 135.5 133.7 167.7 147.7 114.7 
IVER ONL cite eideivisia sta scsloje 47.1 114.2 109.6 103.2 103.4 135.7 135.6 168.4 149.6 115.2 
JN oy at De an oe 84.4 113.3 110.4 112.3 105.9 136.7 137.7 168.5 152.0 116.7 
LUST ais fo ee ter thes oye, ave Rios 51.9 117.8 113.7 127.5 109.2 141.9 139.6 168.2 157.7 121.3 
PMO Me alec « dave dee 75.0 121.0 116.4 137.8 110.0 145.2 141.2 169.3 163.3 125.0 
Malpas erence analnenees 78.6 121.2 115.5 144.5 114.2 149.4 140.1 169.8 164.3 125.8 
ECOG a 80.2 120.7 117.6 146.0 113.9 149.4 140.0 169.8 167.4 127.0 
SONTOMDET, se ovis spe esrerz 85.9 118.2 117.6 141.9 112.0 144.7 142.3 169.5 162.0 126.5 
WeTober.. tA lycdaatan 88.4 116.1 115.9 137.6 110.8 143.7 144.0 173.7 157.7 125.4 
November............. 85.8 114.3 114.7 130.5 109.2 141.6 147.5 174.2 155.7 124.3 
WDSCembEr: He..io0 ocho. eve 6 78.3 112.5 110.9 108.7 106.4 139.3 150.2 174.5 153.2 120.2 


1 Consists mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and recreational and business 
services. 
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7.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division and Group, 
1957-62 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1949 =100. 


Industry 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Forestry (chiefly logging)...................--. 99.3 75.9 78.9 84.0 71.6 70.9 
Mirai? ..)tsc 0. totdaase iene ae boo keds 127.2 123.5 123.4 120.1 116.5 116.4 
Metal mining 136.3 13507 140.8 137.3 131.9 131.0 
OX IBE Bilis Sto scr adaptor otncn atot Oona aT 77.0 75.0 73.6 73.2 70.8 68.9 
Other metal 191.7 192.4 203.5 197.0 188.8 188.8 
TOM eee tees 221.6 221.5 236.8 268.9 254.5 278.6 
NEE ae UD BOC SDI A Oro OGRaDOrgoouss HOpO Bsc 109.8 102.9 93.9 89.5 84.6 84.5 
Goal coat leash 61.4 56.4 48.6 45.7 40.7 38.8 
Oil and natural gas.... 287.0 282.8 278.8 277.8 273.5 272.7 
Non-metal 138.7 129.6 131.9 132.2 139.7 144.1 
Ashestoa: cnc esas uuetk cnt seen pees wees an “ 166.1 173.8 179.9 183.5 
Manufacturing 115.8 109.8 111.1 109.5 1038.9 113.3 
Durable goods 125.3 114.8 115.5 112.6 110.6 117.0 
Non-durable goods.... 107.6 105.6 107.3 106.8 107.5 110.2 
Foods and beverages.........-+ 111.4 112.3 114.6 114.4 114.2 116.3 
Meat products. <i). oan sine <cite> wir a a 124.7 130.0 139.3 136.0 134.4 133.3 
Dairy products. . 2... 1... sew et aetereceernes 114.3 121.9 125.4 124.2 124.7 123.9 
Gannedand cured fsbigcn «cis 5-, elrreiare = oe oats 112.6 113.9 113.1 109.7 114.8 124.4 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. . 116.7 109.8 110.3 112.4 109.4 120.7 
Graintmill productsiya op pee es een cee ms 103.6 104.3 103.8 102.9 101.1 98.5 
Bread and other bakery products 109.2 109.4 109.9 111.2 110.4 111.5 
Biscuits and crackers.............. 93.6 92.2 91.2 90.7 92.6 94.9 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 106.8 105.8 106.0 101.9 99.0 95.7 
Other Dever ages <..jesietijadse ainjsietarrining 125.7 130.3 137.8 143.5 146.0 149.0 
WoOnteCtIONery. tise is seas pions 90.8 89.2 88.7 89.0 86.1 89.1 
Tobacco and tobacco products....... 91.2 99.1 96.2 90.2 89.7 94.8 
Rubber products crc ive.» ein icke we saha.cvensjesajie 110.4 99.5 106.2 101.0 98.9 105.8 
Leather producta aes b «pecs cls lenelupirieles> «jie 88.6 86.0 88.2 83.8 87.6 89.2 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..........-.- 92.9 91.4 94.8 91.2 94.6 96.4 
Other leather products........... 80.8 76.2 76.3 71.0 75.1 76.3 
Textile products (except clothing). . 84.4 7.5 78.8 vital 78.3 81.4 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. xe 83.7 75.6 72.4 68.2 72.0 74.2 
Woollen S008 1: ete dee ete sissies sia alee & ain aired 70.2 58.8 60.6 62.3 61.1 61.9 
Synthetic textiles and silk................4- 85.3 79.8 82.7 83.8 83.9 89.2 
Clothing (textile and fur). 2.2.1. descr. -ceseeecs 94,2 90.7 92.4 89.9 90.5 92.7 
Men 'siclobhing.. ch stedhutarnes tar ete sale 100.2 93.1 93.0 90.3 91.8 96.1 
Women’s clothing...........-+- 94.6 95.8 97.2 96.4 99.1 99.7 
Knit! goodsisiceuraesiect ae ae te 81.0 76.3 78.4 eau 72.0 73.8 
Pts LOOGB sre oy siecle chimed iets 69.6 67.8 70.0 66.2 64.8 62.0 
Wood products. 1.25... 6. cscs se nensceeeceeae 105.5 102.6 103.5 103.2 102.9 107.4 
Saw and planing mills... sj... cece cence sisson 105.0 103.5 103.6 104.4 105.2 109.3 
CUTHIGUEO S.-i Acme ae taeto 112.5 109.2 112.6 110.7 109.5 115.9 
Other wood products.......- 94.6 85.7 85.6 82.9 78.9 80.9 
Paper products). 5.12.6 /s/<ie wleisistel- = 123.5 121.1 123.2 124.0 123.7 125.9 
Pulp and paper mills......... 124.4 120.9 124.2 125.3 124.7 125.9 
Other paper products. .. 02)... 00. mege eres eee 121.1 121.4 121.0 120.8 121.4 125.8 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 119.6 119.1 121.3 123.8 124.1 126.0 
Tron and steel products............:eeeeeee 113.4 102.6 109.7 106.1 102.9 109.2 
Agricultural implements. . . 59.9 63.8 78.2 69.1 62.8 62.0 
Boilers and plate work............+..- " 126.9 115.8 117.4 114.5 110.5 119.7 
Fabricated and structural steel.............. 174.6 159.2 163.0 153.3 148.4 155.3 
Hardware and tools... 0. 6.02. 0 cee decent wale 97.8 91.5 99.5 100.0 100.4 108.1 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 101.5 99.1 106.1 96.7 95.9 104.3 
Tso0 GAS UID GSE. oe eee Mies tek ctelale nielelelaibietets aie 105.3 95.6 99.8 91.8 90.1 94.6 
Machinery manufactureS............:eeeeeee 124.7 107.1 107.1 105.8 104.2 111.3 
Industrial machinery..............eeceees 134.6 113.2 116.6 116.1 114.8 126.1 
Primary iron and steel. ......0..s.eesereeses 124.2 103.8 119.8 120.3 116.6 124.0 
Sheet metal prodttctal, ocjec- 22 dese vl ve'niele 109.8 102.1 110.3 107.8 104.6 114.8 
Wire ‘and! wire\products:, . 0.) sc ..0 vce. es eaee 117.6 111.2 118.3 116.3 109.9 111.3 
Transportation equipment.............+.+eee ee 142.1 123.8 112.3 106.8 105.0 11951 
Airérattiand partes. .jq.. setae fae s ed oss wee hin 391.2 366.0 263.6 243.4 258.9 251.4 
Motor Vehiclese ii: iden eds ax staan 124.9 102.0 106.0 104.3 99.7 107.5 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories. ... 112.9 100.4 107.1 103.6 102.8 113.0 
Railway and rolling-stock equipment. . 48 91.5 75.2 68.5 61.6 55.4 56.4 
Shipbuilding and repairing.............----- 154.9 136.9 128.3 126.1 126.1 144.8 
Non-ferrous metal products. ; 128.3 122.3 126.3 129.2 124.3 124.8 
Aluminum products........... 136.9 129.3 139.4 143.5 138.7 140.4 
Brass and copper products...........- Te 107.5 103.5 110.4 103.0 102.7 103.7 
Smelting and refining..............e.e0e eee 151.1 142.2 141.6 151.6 142.2 138.6 
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7.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division and Group, 


1957=62—concluded 
Industry 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 

Manufacturing—concluded 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 150.4 135.7 135.8 138. 1 132.9 148.1 
Heavy electrical machinery...... 139.8 121.6 111.8 105.4 99.4 109.0 
Telecommunication equipment... = 225.2 2057 210.5 214.3 228.1 268.7 
Non-metallic mineral products....... Ds 132.2 133.2 143.1 140.0 138.2 146.7 
WO ley PLOGUGESS = net. 15 Gay kisd kde canes 102.3 102.1 101.8 89.8 85.8 90.0 
Glass and glass products............-..0-055 1382.1 133.5 149.3 151.0 155.3 158.3 
Wonerete products. . .. 0. oes). 2. seen # a 249.2 232.9 256.5 
Products of petroleum and coal 140.0 139.7 138.5 137.5 137.0 139.3 
Petroleum refining? ../.2. sr.%4s400-< .. 141.8 140.7 140.3 139.9 141.8 
Siremiucal products... . 0. 4. sexe one Gees oto aes 133.5 131.2 129.4 132.3 131.4 132.6 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. . 117.1 119.0 119.2 118.0 119.2 122.6 
Acids, alkalies and salts.............s000005 146.9 148.1 145.5 155.3 154.9 152.4 
Other chemical products................6.0+ 134.5 130.7 128.4 130.8 129.3 130.7 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 113.7 119.9 126.5 130.3 137.8 145.2 
MP ONSURUMCCION. 5 o)G-<Gs belek eke - J Gleselds vices 135.7 126.2 130.3 125.7 121.7 124.3 
Building and general engineering............... 144.4 127.6 129.0 121.9 117.7 121.8 
MBN ese... VEE - «ide ste ot 147.7 130.1 136.5 128.6 122.4 127.9 
General engineering.......... sti 130.8 117.1 98.0 94.0 97.9 97.3 
Highways, bridges and streets................ 122.0 124.2 132.3 132.0 128.5 128.6 
Transportation, Storage and Communication| 120.4 115.5 114.3 111.1 108.6 108.4 
MEATS DOLLALION, &.. SE -.)-seh. Helo. 4 <tr siao aw bikers 111.8 105.0 104.5 101.4 99.2 98.8 
Air transport and airports...... 190.7 187.3 192.9 211.4 219.5 221.8 
SteamacratlwaySen-cwcirwssrne oars 107.7 97.7 95.6 89.5 85.0 83.2 
Maintenance of equipment 106.9 92.6 87.0 77.8 74.8 Hei) 
Maintenance of ways and structures....... 102.2 93.5 93.9 84.8 79.1 74.2 
Transportation—steam railways.......-.... 108.5 98.5 96.0 91.7 87.3 86.3 
Mele praphsiatAsrwes.n{a:2 -'/ee eee Meee ae 126.8 122.3 121.9 117.9 114.1 115.6 
Water transportation’... ihc «eine s/s selalet 100.1 96.9 94.6 92.7 90.2 90.5 
Electric and motor transportation........... 123.5 124.1 129.3 132.3 135.6 137.9 
Urban and interurban transportation...... 86.5 84.4 82.3 82.0 80.9 79,1 
Druck transportation... 01.6.0 cicccnsiens sien 189.1 191.5 211.6 216.9 220.8 222.1 
DLOLARC. Wivclatisinls im atemeine 115.8 115.3 114.4 108.6 106.3 102.4 
Grain elevators............ of 104.2 104.9 103.2 100.1 97.5 92.4 
Storage and warehouses............-..e.000 150.5 145.9 147.0 133.4 132.3 131.9 
WS OMIM GA TION. .ssjrrois'cle/sieisde = tefarsiscaie aerate rnin iefele 167.4 171.0 166.5 163.8 160.1 162.0 
AUAAIO WLOAMCAStING’ wiaie.2 <= -por<151« ole/e10'=/2 91+ 210 slays 294.2 307.1 319.6 339.6 357.1 372.7 
“IVS LOOT aataras 46n one teblee cent Bea apan apap a4 155.7 154.2 148.3 143.6 138.5 139.5 
Public Utility Operation...................... 133.6 137.6 138.7 137.8 138.3 141.6 
Hlectric light and power 133.9 136.2 135.5 134.9 136.1 138.2 
Mier public utilities. - 0.55.26. 2c ences ss eees 132.6 143.8 152.0 149.3 146.5 154.0 
ONO O Ds act ROBO OIE dei ee Sara aC Ceram eos 131.8 131.6 135.3 136.7 137.8 140.6 
Wholesa 133.2 131.8 134.8 136.1 136.1 139.5 
Retail 131.0 131.6 135.6 137-0 138.7 141.3 
Food 164.9 171.9 178.8 189.1 194.7 197.4 
Department stores ae 114.6 113.9 117.4 118.8 121.4 122.9 
Wiarietiy SUOTES ...)..-..)- -\i2)-.< 01 01st Rie 126.9 125.9 129.2 129.7 131.2 128.8 
FANTLOMMOLIVE PLOGUCES. ...0cecce sec demerern: 166.0 160.8 164.9 166.1 163.1 170.9 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.......... 145.0 149.3 153.2 156.7 163.1 170.1 
Banking, investment and loan..............++- 148.4 150.1 153.6 157.5 164.1 171.6 
HSC TUCO <7 cgtete, 3c ays. reeteaniei aa « Aare pains of > no aay 137.1 145.1 149.7 152.4 157.3 162.3 
“IL. OS Blea Re ee RI Ia bi ee ae Oy 135.1 139.3 143.2 148.9 156.5 
Hotels and restaurants... 025-0002 cess iemne ‘A 125.6 128.6 130.1 129.9 135.0 
Laundries and dry-cleaning plants 115.0 113.3 114.1 122.0 130.3 
MENOIMCSS SOLV ICC Lceivicie > aces vey du hae a ole alee nese ae 245.9 246.1 263.9 282.8 
Industrial Composite.................. 122.6 117.9 119.7 118.7 118.1 121.4 
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8.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Province, Significant Years 1939-62, 
and Monthly Indexes 1962 


Nors.—These indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1949=100. 


ee eee ———————————————— 


Yearand Month | Nfld. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada 


Averages— 
1939.. ; 64.1 66.8 59.6 64.6 57.3 59.7 71.4 55.1 55.8 60.1 
1940. 6 67.2 71.4 67.4 67.4 64.2 63.4 70.1 57.4 58.0 64.7 
1945. A 81.9 101.5 98.6 92.8 86.7 85.3 86.4 76.3 87.5 88.8 
1949. F 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1950... A 110.3 95.6 102.6 100.5 102.7 100.8 100.8 104.5 100.8 102.1 
1953. 140.4 115.5 101.0 100.8 112.4 114.5 107.0 116.2 128.5 108.2 113.1 
LOD AE Wee Detectors 128.0 109.9 97.6 98.0 109.2 110.6 104.7 118.0 128.0 106.3 109.9 
1O5O Sy byciyeriee 131.1 114.2 97.1 103.5 112.5 113.5 105.2 117.0 133.0 111.9 112.9 
IGS. An. peraetere. 136.9 117.4 101.7 110.1 120.1 121.4 108.6 121.1 148.5 121.5 120.7 
OST S eh erste renee 130.1 115.2 100.2 103.8 121.5 124.3 110.9 125.3 152.2 123.9 122.6 
NOSRE Se att aice tee 122.6 114.9 95.5 98.0 117.0 119.6 108.7 126.6 150.5 114.7 117.9 
SRL ee, Sects 125.8 126.3 96.3 101.7 118.5 121.3 112.2 130.0 155.0 115.1 119.7 
1960: septs tact 129.7 128.5 95.5 103.4 118.6 119.2 111.0 126.0 153.3 114.7 118.7 
LOGI sais ere epaye 131.7 1305.7 94.0 103.9 118.3 118.7 110.0 123.1 154.2 112.3 118.1 
LOG Zee rate) exes 133.2 135.8 94.4 103.8 121.6 123.0 111.1 124.6 158.1 115.7 121.4 
1962— 
January... .... 122.7 109.3 89.0 101.9 115.7 117.7 105.1 112.4 148.8 106.9 115.2 
February...... 116.8 106.2 88.6 99.8 115.2 117.1 104.8 112.1 147.6 108.1 114.7 
Marehict.. octsct 113.3 112.0 87.8 97.0 114.6 118.0 105.8 113.5 148.9 110.4 115.2 
Aprils, Jbiinpttes 115.5 114.6 91.0 92.4 116.3 119.9 106.9 117.2 149.0 111.6 116.7 
LYN Solera cee 127.5 141.6 97.1 103.0 120.5 123.4 110.6 127.0 157.4 115.7 121.3 
JUNOS ache hee 145.6 150.9 98.4 110.8 124.8 125.7 114.4 132.3 164.7 119.1 125.0 
Duly xeeee cen aes 150.5 158.1 97.6 109.0 125.9 125.2 116.1 135.3 168.2 123.6 125.8 
August,....... 148.1 161.1 99.0 110.3 127.2 126.6 117.8 135.8 169.4 123.5 127.0 
September....| 150.6 158.8 98.5 107.9 126.6 126.8 116.7 133.1 167.4 121.8 126.5 
October....... 147.3 154.3 96.6 107.6 126.4 126.2 115.3 130.6 161.9 118.3 125.4 
November....} 138.3 145.4 96.2 104.6 125.4 126.3 111.9 125.7 158.4 116.5 124.3 
December..... 122.6 117.6 93.4 101.9 120.2 123.0 108.0 120.8 156.0 113.2 120.2 


9.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Metropolitan Area, Significant 
Years 1939-62 and Monthly Indexes 1962 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1949=100. 


i ee — 
Sa 


Year and Month Montreal | Quebee | Toronto bee Hamilton] Windsor | Winnipeg mle, 
Averages— 
Ee aac Son bo area ontch 60.9 67.5 56.3 57.0 53.1 47.1 59.2 49.7 
TESS So adeepanicr concer 64.2 69.5 61.9 63.5 63.0 56.3 62.8 53.5 
(RO: Rs ovipeursooaricodood 90.4 109.3 89.2 82.8 87.6 84.1 85.9 96.1 
1940)" eRe Nag F. Fn ole oe 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
PGSOS es stele aeisistereisisistato(aisiets 101.3 98.7 104.1 103.1 100.8 102.2 100.1 99.0 
TOS Wan Ae co ooeeaogD aac 113.7 110.8 119.8 109.2 neal 110.9 103.9 102.1 
Uy Oo, oogckinddadennuvds 110.7 110.5 120.1 109.9 103.6 91.5 103.4 102.6 
ISTE Ge deemanoeoondecan 113.4 108.0 121.6 114.0 106.4 103.4 104.6 107.9 
AGSGi. seo ale crater cinis1ate olele 120.2 111.0 128.3 119.6 113.8 104.9 106.8 117.4 
NOSE. cotascecenitine el cveistete. ster 124.6 110.8 132.1 120.3 114.4 95.9 107.7 120.4 
LE apesé cso ac OOLOO 121.5 108.1 131.0 121.2 105.0 78.6 107.5 114.8 
1 ae Gscaach Spore 123.3 110.4 131.3 124.9 112.0 79.3 111.3 116.0 
TE Dene Socdoo prove 123.1 110.4 129.9 124.2 111.3 76.2 111.4 113.8 
Geto re prelstnisia’eisretei= 123.3 113.3 131.8 127.9 108.1 72.8 110.3 111.3 
IGP eae dangic odecuicd dood 126.9 120.0 137.3 133.8 113.2 72.1 110.6 114.2 
1962— 

January <tanee cece’ Ge cie 122.5 111.0 132.1 127.8 107.8 71.0 105.8 107.1 
February..........+- 122.8 112.4 131.8 126.2 108.3 64.0 105.4 107.9 
Marchi fe-.sean est 124.0 113.9 133.2 127.7 109.1 64.0 106.4 110.1 
Aprile sec ccstcie nero 125.5 116.9 134.7 130.1 111.3 73.1 107.8 111.6 
May od. os aes s 127.3 119.2 137.0 135.0 114.2 74.4 110.5 114.2 
Jeger ss. swe ene 129.3 122.9 138.4 138.7 116.3 74.1 113.2 116.2 
daly; 2+ Guan 6 128.1 122.7 138.6 138.7 116.0 70.2 113.3 119.1 
Augusti..cieceine « 129.4 125.2 139.7 139.9 114.5 75.0 115.0 119.7 
September.... Sr 129.6 125.2 140.2 136.1 115.2 75.1 114.8 118.3 
October....... aes 129.8 125.5 141.4 136.2 114.5 74.7 113.8 115.6 
November.. For 129.1 125.2 142.3 136.1 116.5 75.4 111.4 115.9 
December: .. 5.0.0. 002% 125.2 120.1 138.8 133.2 114.5 73.9 109.6 114.3 


1 Includes New Westminster from 1956. 
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Average weekly wages and salaries have increased substantially in the years for which 
current payroll statistics have been collected, rising from $23.44 in 1939 to $80.55 in 1962. 
Approximately 15 p.c. of this advance was recorded during the abnormal conditions of 
the war years. Wartime gains resulted from substantial amounts of overtime work and 
a concentration of employment in war industries where earnings were relatively high; 
however, these gains were offset to a degree by wartime regulation of pay rates (as of prices) 
and dilution of labour through the employment of unskilled and part-time workers, in- 
cluding many inexperienced women. Following the relaxation of wage restrictions in 
December 1949 and the progressive lifting of price controls, the upward movement in 
per capita earnings gained momentum. The average annual increases from 1947 to 1962 
were more than twice as great as those between 1939 and 1945. Variations over the years 
in the occupational and industry mix within the heterogeneous group of industries covered 
have had, on the whole, a buoyant effect on the per capita earning figures. More recently, 
year-to-year percentage changes have tended to level, those for 1961 and 1962 approxim- 
ating 3 p.c. 


10.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls, with Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, by Industry, Province and Urban Area, 1960-62 


Employment Payrolls Average Weekly 
Industry, Province and (1949 =100) (1949 =100) Wages and Salaries 
Urban Area 

1960 1961 1962 1960 1961 | 1962 1960 1961 1962 

Industry $ $ $ 
Forestry (chiefly logging)......... 84.0 71.6 70.9 | 157.5 | 137.8 | 143.9 || 74.85 | 77.05 | 81.42 
Rg eet tena Te Sytner oe 120.1 116.5 116.4 218.8 216.9 223.1 93.80 95.90 98. 82 
EAMUACLUTING «0. <6 00.040 s00secmes 109.5 108.9 113.3 197.0 202.8 217.4 78.19 80.73 83.17 

Durable goods!.........s0s0c8s 112.6 110.6 117.0 202.5 206.0 225.0 84.20 87.08 89.80 

Non-durable goods!............. 106.8 107.5 110.2 191.7 199.6 210.2 72.86 75.25 77.28 
PE ONELEUCEION 6 0in10.55 5 «240.550 o weisieie's 125.7 | 121.7] 124.3 || 243.8 | 242.2 | 257.5) 80.46 | 82.57 | 85.90 
Transportation, storage and com- 

PIGDICALION ..o oco5 ods awn enreeniosies 110.1 108.6 108.4 190.1 194.2 200.8 82.32 85, 87 88.98 
Public utility operation........... 137.8 138.3 141.6 266.4 276.4 292.2 91.52 94.52 97.49 
AOR at i aychaicle bs tan to eniclacs Stas 136.7 137.8 140.6 237.4 246.2 258.9 65.19 67.05 69.18 
Finance, insurance and real estate.| 156.7 163.1 170.1 259.9 | 282.0] 303.1 70.83 | 73.92 | 76.37 
SCINALGD,. Ode Se Bee a ee 143.2 148.9 156.5 253.3 274.2 297.7 53.08 55, 38 57.23 

Industrial Composite....... 118.7 | 118.1] 121.5 || 210.9 | 216.5] 229.8 || 75.83 | 78.11 | 80.58 
Province 
Rlewroundland...\......- deca ews sede 129.7 | 131.7 | 133.2 || 238.7} 249.8] 258.5 || 67.91 | 71.41 | 73.19 
Prince Edward Island............ 128.5 130.7 135.8 216.3 231.5 246.6 55.00 57.03 58.10 
BROVEASCOUA Ecos. Mists cole odes 95.5 94.0 94.4 160.0 161.4 166.7 62.65 63.98 65.73 
103.4 103.9 103.8 171.9 175.0 181.1 62.66 63.55 65.72 
118.6 118.3 121.6 211.6 218.1 232.3 73.00 75.33 77.94 
119.2 118.7 123.0 212.2 218.3 233.2 78.71 81.14 83. 66 
111.0 110.0 111.1 188.6 192.1 199.7 TL ATA 73.45 75.52 
126.0 123.1 124.6 218.2 219.4 230.7 72.13 74.19 77.01 
153.3 | 154.2 | 158.1) 268.9 | 280.5 | 292.9 || 77.83] 80.45] 82.01 
British Columbia (including 
Wukon) Territory) .cc..0.0ceee 114.7 112.3 115.7 209.3 211.0 223.2 82.97 85.20 87.44 
Urban Area 
131.4 134.0 141.2 226.7 241.7 267.1 55.31 57.71 60. 48 
88.2 78.6 76.5 || 142.7} 128.0] 129.8) 75.62] 75.70) 78.81 
117.8 122.6 124.9 203.6 221.6 235.3 62.03 64.78 67.46 
99.1 104.7 107.6 162.1 175.1 183.8 59.31 60.56 61.96 
106.6 108.2 109.6 184.5 190.7 202.0 61.58 62.62 65.59 
115.8 108.8 107.7 214.8 211.5 215.1 92.28 96.72 99.23 
110.4 113.3 120.0 200.0 213.3 233.8 63.77 66.47 68.94 
100.5 104.1 108.9 173.9 186.0 202.5 62.66 64.69 67.37 
105.8 103.6 94.8 191.0 192.7 181.1 83.10 85.47 87.74 
112.0 110.5 115.1 191.8 196.9 209.5 70.10 72.77 74.35 
76.1 77.9 78.3 123.6 130.2 137.6 61.10 62.92 66.08 
123.1 123.3 126.9 219.7 227.6 242.7 74.61 77.06 79.82 
124.2 127.9 133.8 222.2, 237.2 256.2 70.46 72.85 75.18 
112.2 117.9 116.8 209.0 227.9 232.4 73.99 76.62 78.69 


1 The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, none 


| ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non-durable goods 


group includes all other manufacturing industries. 


| 
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10.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolis, with Average Weekly Wages and | 
Salaries, by Industry, Province and Urban Area, 1960-62—concluded | 
| 


Employment Payrolls Average Weekly 
Apa Ares (1949 =100) (1949=100) Wages and Salaries 
1960 1961 1962 1960 1961 1962 1960 1961 1962 | 
Urban Area—concluded $ $ $ 

Peterborough, Ont..........--.-+- 95.4 89.9 95.1 | 179.9 | 174.2 | 192.3} 83.93 | 86.10} 89.78 | 
Oshawa, Ont... "| 470.8 | 163.6 | 178.8 || 304.1] 300.6] 355.4] 89.02 91.74 | 99.01" | 
Toronto, Ont. 129.9 131.8 137.3 231.8 243.2 261.4 78.98 81.59 84.10 | 
Hamilton, Ont..... 111.3 108.1 113.2 201.5 202.5 219.1 84.00 86.84 89.68 | 
St. Catharines, Ont.. 108.9 108.3 1171 190.8 196.4 211.0 85.57 88. 46 92.60 | 
Niagara Falls, Ont.. 99.9 97.9 | 100.0|| 175.0 | 177.6 | 185.2 |) 78.70] 81.33 81.937) | 
Brantford, Ont.....- 81.2 81.6 83.5 | 132.6] 137.6 | 148.9 || 71.39 | 73.80 | 75.46 } 
Guelph, Ont ..| 121.4 120.1 124.4 211.2 216.1 232.1 70.18 72.43 75.08 | 
GaltA@ntcm canterconciien tsa .-| 115.7 106.7 114.5 203.2 192.7 213.4 68.50 70.33 72.20 
Kitchener, Ont... 2. ce seaeee bal (Reh se 121.8 130.9 214.4 221.6 245.2 71.74 73.85 75.99 
Sudbury) Omterinc lee nercie lavisl 146.0 147.4 140.0 250.0 258.1 246.0 90.17 92.32 92.43 
MipaMinsy Onvs sen setae seta 93.7 91.3 39.0 || 137.0 | 138.2 | 139.2) 68.84] 71.15] 73.40 | 
MondonnOnt. Remenne. came se 123.9 | 129.5 | 135.9 |) 220.9 | 238.8] 258.0 | 72.07 74.38 | 76.46 
Sarnia, Ont. .ccen > «- Beetles gee 124.7| 126.5 | 128.9 || 254.4| 266.7 | 279.8 |} 98.05 | 101.28 104. 28 
Windsor, Ontbericcjanjnieissonwtapnsasnresenninie 76.2 72.8 72.1) 128.8} 126.8 | 130.3) 84.98 | 87.29} 90.44 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont............. 143.5 139.2 145.4 270.0 275.1 293.3 95.28 99.65 | 101.50 | 
Fort William—Port Arthur, Ont....| 108.0 107.2 105.6 189.2 192.9 192.7 78.07 80.13 81.31 
Winnipeg, Man...........-+ esses 111.4 110.3 110.6 193.4 197.1 203.1 68. 64 70.42 72.25 
FR pina ISAS eset eeciaktes seer ate ons 131.3 | 135.2] 139.9 || 238.4] 254.4] 273.5 | 69.68 | 72.80 75. 90% 4 
Saskatoon, Sask.............++--- 138.3 138.7 138.2 249.3 257.3 265.7 67.71 69.67 71.89 | 
Edmonton, Alta.........+++-++++- 184.8 | 189.0] 201.6 |} 328.7] 347.3] 879.5 | 72.62) 74.79 76.71) 4 
Calgary, Alta...0. 4 qeccas+seaes- 170.7 | 172.3 | 178.6 |) 298.7] 313.9 | 339.9} 73.61 76.58 | 80.77 
Wancouver), B.Cs cee ester 113.8 111.3 114.2 212.0 214.0 225.0 87.42 83. 82 85.80 
Victorias: ©t-u eeebien se tater -c 110.7 | 109.0| 116.7 || 199.3] 202.5] 224.0] 74.69} 77.00 79.68 


11.—Annual Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, by Industrial Division, Significant Years 
1939-62, and Monthly Averages 1962 


Trans- 
porta- Finance, | 
2 ¥ te Manue Gon nee ad Insur- < nga 
ear an chiefly Pa eS torage tility ance erv- trial 
Month log- Mining | factur- fous and Oper- Trade and icel Com- — 
ging) ene ol Com- ation Real posite 
- muni- Estate 
cation 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

17.37 28.69 22.79 18.83 28.68 29.53 21.83 29.59 16.33 23.44 

17.30 30.24 24.48 22.71 29.72 30.20 22.53 29.70 16.74 24.94 

26.90 38.61 32.46 30.66 36.05 36.91 26.85 34.77 20.71 32.04 

40.62 51.49 43.97 41.28 48.39 48.14 36.97 42.22 28.05 42.96 

42.44 54.27 46.49 43.42 49.34 51.44 39.02 44.09 29.64 45.08 


71.63 90.76 75. 84 76.55 79.65 88.08 63.12 68.82 50.27 73.47 
74.85 93.80 78.19 80. 46 82.32 91.52 65.19 70.83 53.08 75.83 
77.05 95.90 80.73 82.57 85.87 94.52 67.05 73.92 55.38 78.11 
81.42 98.82 83.17 85.90 88.98 97.49 69.18 76.37 57.23 80.55 | 


1962— | 
January...... 73.43 99.27 82.29 84.17 86. 66 96.25 68.39 74.92 56.66 79.28 
February....| 81.98 98.65 82.74 85.93 88.84 97.10 69.01 75.02 57.18 80.21 
March....... 83.93 99.19 83.22 87.21 87.90 96.95 69.02 75.06 57.03 80.41 
April........| 90.98 98.49 83.11 83.49 87.90 97.01 69.16 76.40 57.29 80.21 
May.) ssech es 78.82 98.59 83.72 85.21 88.94 96.40 69.38 77.39 57.09 80.79 
SMITLG)-'. Woveyerevans 79.30 98.79 83.72 87.20 89.10 96.36 69.83 77.38 56.87 81.05 
Sule. factveinye > 81.52 98.76 83.13 87.21 89.04 96.31 69.93 76.95 56.56 80.90 
August....... 80.08 98.39 82.62 88.59 89.18 96.47 69.64 77.16 56.84 80.80 
September...| 81.71 99.15 83.91 88.87 89.29 98.69 69.36 76.70 57.23 81.40 
October...... 82.83 99.65 84.34 88.21 90.00 99.22 69.10 76.29 57.92 81.57 


November...| 84.64 | 100.70 84.55 87.60 90.12 99.54 68.78 76.46 58.26 81.53 
December...| 77.96 96.17 80.71 77.09 89.38 99.54 68.59 76.74 57.81 78.45 


1 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and business and recreational services. 
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Subsection 2.—Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners 


Toward the end of 1944, the monthly survey of employment and payrolls was extended 
to cover statistics of hours of work and paid absence of those wage-earners for whom 
records of hours are maintained, together with the corresponding totals of gross wages 
paid. These wage-earners are mainly hourly rated production workers; information on 
hours is frequently not kept by employers for ancillary workers, nor in many industries 
and establishments, for any wage-earners. Salaried employees are excluded by definition 
from the series. As a result of these exclusions, data are available for fewer industries 
and workers than are covered in the employment and average weekly wage and salary 
statistics. 


In the 18 years of the record, average hours have fallen in nearly all the industries 
and areas covered by the survey, reflecting widespread reductions in the standard work 
week and in the overtime work that was still prevalent in many industries in the final 
year of the War. The smallest decline in hours since 1945 (less than 1 p.c.) has taken place 
in building and structures; this group had been severely affected by wartime shortages 
of labour and materials and during the War generally curtailed operations. The 18-year 
decrease in hours of work in manufacturing approximated 8 p.c. 


During this period, average hourly and weekly wages have risen substantially. Up- 
ward wage-rate revisions have been the main cause of these advances, but other factors 
have contributed. Important among these, especially in the earlier postwar years, were 
progressive increases in cost-of-living allowances, now largely absorbed in wage rates. 
Technological changes, frequently involving the employment of more highly skilled workers 
at the expense of lower paid jobs, have also tended to raise wage levels, as has the relatively 
greater expansion over the years in industries in which pay rates usually exceed the general 
level. From 1945 to 1962, average weekly wages rose 151 p.c. in manufacturing, 138 p.c. 
in mining and 191 p.c. in construction. Average hourly earnings increased 172 p.c. in 
manufacturing, 156 p.c. in mining and 178 p.c. in construction. In manufacturing the 
1962 average hourly earnings stood at $1.88, 2.7 p.c. above the 1961 average, while the 
average weekly wage at $76.55 was 3.1 p.c. higher than in 1961. This difference in per- 
centage changes was attributable mainly to a slight increase in average weekly hours in 
durable goods manufacturing in 1962. 


12.—Annual Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in 
Specified Industries, 1945-62 and Monthly Averages 1962 


All Manufactures Mining Building and Structures 
Year Average | Average | Average || Average | Average | Average || Average | Average | Average 
Weekly | Hourly | Weekly || Weekly | Hourly | Weekly || Weekly | Hourly | Weekly 
Hours | Earnings | Wages Hours | Earnings | Wages Hours | Earnings| Wages 
No. $ $ No. $ $ No. $ $ 
44.1 0.69 30.47 43.9 0.85 38. 40 40.2 0.81 32.60 
42.2 0.99 41.74 42.7 1.18 50.22 40.0 1.08 43.28 
42.3 1.04 44.03 43.0 1,22 52.46 39.5 1.14 45.07 
41.3 1.36 56.25 42.6 1.54 65. 69 40.7 1.58 64.31 
40.7 1,41 57.43 42.6 1.58 67.14 39.9 1.61 64.08 
41.0 1.45 59.45 43.2 1.61 69.68 39.5 1.63 64. 46 
41.0 1.52 62.40 42.8 1,73 73.92 41.0 IN fife 72.73 
40.4 1.61 64.96 42.3 1.88 79.35 41.3 1.90 78.47 
40.2 1.66 66.77 41.5 1.96 81.30 40.5 1.94 78.37 
40.7 1.72 70.16 41.5 2.04 84.80 39.6 2.01 79.59 
40.4 1.78 71.96 41.7 2.09 87.26 40.1 2.12 84.85 
40.6 1.83 74.27 41.8 2.13 89.08 39.9 2.17 86.39 
40.7 1.88 76.55 41.7 2.18 91.22 39.7 2.25 89.37 
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12.—Annual Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in 
Specified Industries, 1945-62 and Monthly Averages 1962—concluded 


# All Manufactures Mining Building and Structures 
ear 
and Month Average | Average | Average |} Average | Average | Average Average | Average | Average 
Weekly | Hourly | Weekly || Weekly | Hourly Weekly || Weekly | Hourly | Weekly 
Hours | Earnings| Wages Hours | Earnings| Wages Hours | Earnings| Wages 
No. $ $ No. $ $ No. $ $ 
1962— 
January...... 40.6 1.86 75.46 42.8 2.15 92.19 39.1 2.23 87.35 
February..... 40.8 1.86 75.99 41.9 2.17 90. 82 39.2 2.25 88.45 
March........ 41.0 1.87 76.68 42.0 2.17 91.28 40.5 2.27 91.95 
Jt | Repeat 40.6 1.89 76.50 41.5 2.19 90.83 38.5 2.27 87.17 
Mayi-tiicer ict 41.0 1.89 77.51 42.2 2.17 91.72 39.8 2.24 88.94 
SENG were Ne pace sete 41.1 1.88 77.52 42.0 2.19 92.04 40.9 2.23 91.44 
duly. steele 41.0 1.87 76.72 41.8 2.19 91.57 41.2 2.23 92.00 
August....... 41.0 1.86 76.17 41.8 2.18 91.27 42.0 2.24 94.04 
September... 41.4 1.88 77.61 41.6 2.19 91.34 42.1 2,25 94.67 
October...... 41.3 1.89 77.96 42.3 2.18 92.18 41.4 2.25 93.23 
November... 41.2 1.90 78.09 42.2 2.19 92.57 40.9 2.27 92.65 
December.... 37.3 1.94 72.34 38.8 2.24 86.85 30.7 2.30 70.60 
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13.—Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in Specified 
Industries and Urban Areas, 1960-62 


: Average Weekly Average Average 
Industry, Province Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
and Urban Area 
1960 1961 1962 1960 1961 1962 1960 1961 1962 _ 
No. No No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Industry 
Mien g Fe. fem resecleicie icra as%> «a1 41.7 41.8 41.7 2.09 2.13 2.18 87.26 | 89.08 | 91.22 
Metal raining 3.5 ill cias « Geleeieas 41.9 42.2 41.9 2.17 2.20 2.26 90.89 92.83 94.43 
Coal miming! Gan cecsceee eee! 39.7 39.7 40.3 1.75 1.77 1.83 69.36 | 70.36 | 73,82 
Manufacturing.................- 40.4 40.6 40.7 1.78 1.83 1.88 71.96 | 74.27 | 76.55 
Durable goodstst.ss..c2c-+-- +: 40.7 40.9 41.2 1.94 1.99 2.04 78.70 | 81.36 | 84.02 
Non-durable goods!............- 40.1 40.3 40.2 1.64 1.69 1.73 65.68 | 67.87 | 69.55 
Construction.................555 40.4 40.3 40.3 1.94 1.98 2.06 78.41 | 79.93 | 83.16 
Buildings and structures........ 40.1 39.9 39.7 2.12 2.17 2.25 84.85 86.39 89.37 
Highways, bridges and streets..| 41.0 40.9 41.5 1.63 1.67 1.73 66.89 | 68.37 | 71.65 
Services ccs acs ste ae sei oes 39.1 38.7 38.1 1.04 1.07 1.10 49.58 | 41.27] 42.02 
Hotels and restaurants.......... 39.1 38.7 38.0 1.01 1.04 1.06 39.63 | 40.09 | 40.41 
Laundries and dry-cleaning plants] 39.8 39.7 39.9 1.00 1.03 1.05 39.83 | 40.96 | 41.95 
Province 
Newfoundland......... 40.3 40.1 39.8 1.64 1.71 1.69 65.94 | 68.39 | 67.77 
Nova Scotia..........+ 40.8 40.4 40.4 1.57 1.60 1.64 64.13 64. 48 66.20 
New Brunswick..... 41.4 40.8 40.9 1,55 1.58 1.62 64.21 64.56 66.09 
Quebeo) cae asisackte = 41.2 41.5 41.5 1.60 1.65 1.70 66.10 | 68.25 | 70.39 
Ontario, .tacecbeens 40.3 40.5 40.8 1.87 1.93 1.98 75.52 | 78.09 | 80.62 
Manito As cre ctetals.siare'sinlars ole via/e\einsate ors 39.9 39.8 39.8 1.67 1.72 1.76 66.67 68.43 70.01 
Saskatchewan). -s..2.-scccesecccee 38.9 38.9 38.8 1.90 1.97 2.00 74.02 76.67 77.70 
Alberta sc siitee se cisicieinieiciaineederd or. 39.5 39.7 39.8 1.89 1.96 1.99 74.76 | 77.90 | 79.29 
British Columbia............+e0++ 37.6 37.7 37.7 2.17 2.28 2.28 81.69 | 84.17 | 86.04 
Urban Area 

Montreal! 4 i./oa stncaie sce eerie sicianelt 40.3 40.7 40.7 1.65 1.70 1.75 66.78 | 69.04 | 71.35 
Toronto..... 40.1 40.4 40.5 1.80 1.85 1.89 72.06 74.67 76.65 
Hamilton 40.1 40.3 40.3 2.14 2.22 2.27 85.70 89.41 91.29 
\iniste c) We oornanearabodoordns Sacer 39.7 40.0 41.2 2.14 2.21 2.29 84.83 88.38 94.14 
Winnipeg) ...52 25 ec tece ses o sccse's 40.0 39.8 39.7 1.66 1.72 1.76 66.51 68.36 69.79 
Vanecouverauias cciocmocsrtstlcieiste's 37.2 37.4 37.4 2.12 2.17 2.23 78.93 | 81.30 | 83.31 
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1 The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products 
ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic minera 


group includes all other manufacturing industries. 


, transportation equipment, non- 
1 products; the non-durable goods 
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Section 4.—Wage Rates, Hours of Labour and Other 
Working Conditions 


Statistics on occupational wage rates by industry and region or city and on standard 
weekly hours of labour are compiled by the federal Department of Labour and published 
in the annual report Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. The statistics published 
are based on an annual survey covering some 27,500 establishments in most industries 
and apply to the last normal pay period preceding Oct. 1. 

Average wage rates of time workers and average straight-time earnings of piece 
workers and other incentive workers in a given occupation are shown separately but are 
combined in the calculation of index numbers. Predominant ranges of rates for each 
occupation used are also given. Overtime pay is excluded. 

The industry index numbers shown in Table 14 measure changes in wage rates for 
non-office employees below the rank of foreman. They do not, however, provide a basis 
for comparing the level of wages in one industry with that in another. More detailed 
information on concepts and methods of developing these statistics is given in the annual 
report. 


14._Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates for Certain Main Industrial Groups, 1953-62 
(1949=100) 


Norre.—Indexes back to 1901 may be obtained from the Department of Labour publication Wage Rates, Salaries 
and Hours of Labour 1962. 


| Manufacturing 
ESSS———_——— = 
| Con- : Per- 

Log- Coal | Metal All Rail- | Tele- General 
| Year ging | Mining | Mining pee pea bess wok ways | phone ote Average 
| Goods } Goods | *7?°UT- 
| ing 
| 0a ee eee 135-6" | 124.01" 132.3 | 18653 | 182.87)! 134.6 | 136.2 | 137.2.) 436.6.)\, 123.3 || 133.6 
HMMOO nce woe os 138.0 123.5 136.7 140.0 136.9 138.5 140.0 137.8 147.6 128.6 137.9 

DD lelviewiseinisie's ae 138.2 122.8 140.3 143.7 140.7 142.2 145.4 187.8 152.8 132.3 141.7 
| ee Se 160.8 123.6 150.8 151.2 148.3 149.8 150.7 146.8 157.6 136.1 148.7 
MRC co tea) che! says 168.4 137.4 156.2 160.7 156.3 158.6 160.7 153.3 165.9 138.9 156.5 
OB Pricis sce «xb i 172.0 147.6 160.8 166.1 162.2 164.2 171.0 153.3 175.4 143.5 162.5r 
IDO slcrsfolase.0 «0-0 176.2 | 147.38 | 164.3 | 170.8] 167.0] 168.9 | 180.7] 165.7 | 175.3") 146.1) 168.8: 
POGOME Sees aadeis 184.3 148.2 169.4 176.6 173.2 175.0 192.6 166.4 178.0 156.8 175.5t 
SOS peaeeeee 190.8 154.5 173.9 180.3 178.7 179.5 196.3 176.5 188.0 158.8 180.0 
BOCZeep e aiars «aay as 199.4 | 161.1] 177.2 | 184.7] 184.3} 184.5] 206.2] 180.5 | 194.4] 162.2} 185.9 


15.— Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct 1, 1962 


Halifax, Saint Sher- Montreal,| Toronto, |Hamilton, 


| Industry and Occupation foe ee) Que: Ont. Ont. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. 
Construction (building and structures only)- 


Brickiaver:and MASON. s.)cciheiecnveaee cee sce 2.42 2.10 2.25 2.75 3.00 2.95 
RO STDONUCL «5.4.0 tis .s staaisioisoeteiems niece (ee cia lslathee:s vrslees PAslls) 2.04 2.05 2.55 3.10 2.98 
BUIGELTIOIAI® fs ais.Jo,< Ste emia Ses eae chee 2.35 2.00 2.00 2.70 3.68 3.60 
BETIS fos. ay 5 choc ehcts hice 0 ova eaae tare Sietolo yeh aes 1.89 ie 1.95 2.45 2.81 2.60 
MEEASUCIOT SS 0,5 5/0 she ciajaisle ssn sald eran ls Gia oreterelelaai/3 2.40 2.10 2.25 2.75 3.25 3.05 
BEN OIY rs 5 visi civicta.s:siricle ata aisineiacisa eta eeoueniet 2.42 2.00 2.20 2.82 3.56 3.30 
Sheet metal worker. {)..dde +0000 aie oseositone 2.15 1.65 2.20 2.55 3.60 3.05 
REPL V OTOL rare afe stars rove orelovarsctove sieve iniselessemiet eres 1.58 1.15 1.65 1.95 2.15 2.00 


He KATIV.ET, 75) <}aj-/s|efstelsiois)eleie’ssjalsisisisio re. #88 gece 1.58 1.20 1.65 1.95 2.15 2.00 
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15.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct 1, 1962—continued 


Industry and Occupation vecarey John, brooke, pitty rey hoi 
-B. ue. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. 
Manufacturing and Other Industries— 
General labourer, male............0+eeeeeeeeee 1.50 1.43 1.26 1.57 Lith 1.88 
Maintenance Trades— 
ICatpenterignss ce ctanete some cittee etnies viel yeti 2.03 1.87 1.69 2.16 2.27 2.46 
HUlSGUrIG LAN sp. cc - selsinicicle sie ya keiste s oaelelesetetoliners ste 2,15 2.02 1.79 2.30 2.47 2.67 
IMachinist-ceco.- mrctosiens not eet eaters 4 2.14 1.95 1.79 2.27 2.38 2.78 
Mechanics: giicnc oe tacancscnie aeetiieeoccs 1.92 1.86 1.78 2.19 2.31 2.58 
MEMIWLIGIUs rcs cca ec tae raves + Oeclaicn emcee ase 2.39 2.02 1.60 2.29 2.34 2.42 
Pinetl vbela tenis aspieisiestsi Gis Grea minnie 2.39 1.99 1.64 2.48 2.37 2.55 
Tool and die maker...........0..0cse0se0-0- 2.26 1.93 1.87 2.39 2.47 2.54 
Welder ieccuscauortocetenclems scidae sa ptr alter. 2.16 1.95 1.72 2.21 2.21 2.59 
Service Occupations— 
Truck driver, heavy truck...........-0+-++- 1.41 1.32 1.53 1.78 1.93 1.90 © 
Truck driver, light truck.......8....000.te00s% 1.45 1.51 1.40 1.68 1.88 1.89 
Office Occupations, Male— per wk. | per wk per wk. | per wk per wk per wk 
Bookkeeper, sentors }.)..ic ce cces sees ener bine sey 84.62 87.30 84.92 98.05 102.75 101.64 
Clerics intermediate... .cviecssscecescsnseeeses 63. 43 64.48 65.55 72.49 73.46 83.67 
Glerioisenvar mee eee ci ah ccs ae elealee’s slacan sions 86.28 91.06 90. 81 96.66 96.08 105. 46 
@rdew Clericck cep ais de ae eet = te tee = siege oie 68.66 68.13 65.65 79.95 82.44 90.40 
Draughtsman, intermediate............+.-+++: 79.11 87.85 80.56 97.26 93.63 95.32 
Draughteman, SCnlOl cnc. =( leis criss sien one 98.32 114.34 120.49 118.58 112.33 113.32 
Office Occupations, Female— 
Glerksantermedistercden sect cicleeieeiatorelnte elelelalern 47.24 51.18 49.22 59.25 61.23 58.91 
Machine Operator— 
Bookkeeping sinister = <a = s svereittelaw oa) ne 4 46.94 45.76 44.85 54.67 57.07 53.02 
Calculatingterre site cee tet emcee eaten ae 52.18 45.26 42.84 58.96 60.30 59.18 
Payrollicleric drach «ccisceivte< deste otelelere eisieinele 52.99 53.52 48.31 62.92 66.19 60.13 
Secretary: SOM lO% ciate ac)siv)el cere slelsia)aie/eels! falsie le 65.58 64.14 60. 56 81.36 80.39 77.91 
Stenographer, junior...........seceeeeeesenens 46.52 46.43 45.42 56.18 58.13 56.50 
Stenographer, Senior........ecceeseescescsces 57.87 58.97 60.74 67.88 66.71 67.61 
Switchboard operator..........ccceceerseeeces 49.35 43.92 44.50 56.39 59.40 57.29 
Mg ar ery ITO) RA Seioo Se GRDE Gor DBT aaGdOB e676 d 44.77 41.17 38.76 47.50 51.02 50.29 
EDs pist,, |SCHPORS crc/ciaterclavtetate sins ose viatovelo\e\e'a\ele)etnvarsis 49.69 52.52 50.28 58.03 60.42 59.47 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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15.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct 1, 1962—concluded 

$ aac aed . Saska- Edmon- Van- 
Industry and Occupation EE peene oe ney he conyees 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr per hr per hr 
Construction (building and structures only)- 
Bricklayer and mason 2.80 2.62 2.62 2.95 2.90 3.09 
RO ARO OID Batis afer dinie.s osieje-e sere acicnfoat ners stan 2.60 2.31 2.31 2.70 2.70 3.02 
BRO URC LADD enc eicc a, fy ysl aa Sis talons sucess itevoya 2.80 2.56 2.61 2.95 3.00 3.43 
eAULe Le titers jai scciace aro) ciave ert are aretete es etereie’s tire arti ete 2,25 2.05 2.17 2.30 2.20 2.91 
BESTS LOT: seins hf starter ads ky RoTAL Fa oasxsicvevkaie ls nib Aelecsiaie 2.80 2.45 2.50 2.80 2.80 3.00 
REMAINDER creche efeeienis er emsocisugiee tie nee uyee 2.90 2.65 2.65 25 2.80 3.24 
hee metal Worker? foo c.\cecieceieiesmcisesercienrie s 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.75 2.95 3.11 
WEADOULOL vac swites ncarectensieriseecestes cee 1.65 1.56 1.63 1.95 1.95 2.19 
‘Sau CG loh 72 eee ECen ar Sen CrOE EE Cr coe e tees 1.75 1.60 1.64 1.95 1.95 2.41 
Manufacturing and Other Industries— 
General labourer, male.................2..0085 1.68 1.62 1.61 1.78 1.58 1.97 
Maintenance Trades— 
SERA DGIUCE. og alin Reishi nia Keg fosroineiavert ane tuees ts 2.24 2.14 2.17 2.38 2.25 2.52 
MUICOUICIN amar tee oe ee hee 2.36 2.55 2.46 2.61 2.52 2.65 
WVEROIANIS «a... 5 sic:17 ED AAI MO cress s sie sse/oretoretne « 2,24 2.38 2.45 2.32 2.42 2.58 
NaI io ac cae Nh sa cA a saicka tetanus 2.19 2.28 2.20 2.44 2.28 2.56 
MRT WTA scone ace obo reinnee creed akon ee ave ayealy — 2.14 2.30 PASE 2.57 
PRI DO LIE GOIS itis «re Sideiete ayo atest os os dae ae 2.21 2.66 2.40 2.46 2.55 2.42 
ool and die: maker znuea. a.conpetasiagete nee 2.16 — = _ _ 2.64 
VG Clee eon Sa Ae SO ae eRe eee 2.23 2.43 2.39 2.47 2.35 2.58 
Service Occupations— 
Truck driver, heavy truck...............++- LA 1.76 LAY A 1.94 1.82 2.29 
Meruck driver; light truck: ...cssceehe soe e 1.52 1.64 1.58 1.80 1.70 2.22 
Office Occupations, Male— per wk. | per wk per wk per wk. | per wk per wk. 
Bookkeeper; SOMION.c.csbcssrs:ssvesrensecees 85.68 93.53 86.59 103.66 100.98 102.01 
ilerk, antermediate.......ce.00scsceens 65.21 67.65 67.38 78.76 74.36 76.81 
SON orls BEMIOT Gta oe shee hos actos s Clereaiaa iw etree eS 84.67 93.15 88.93 104. 86 96.83 101.67 
OREN ClePlck nacubyeae ch ciceadocdederaceteceeke 67.38 68.85 67.63 76.11 73.30 85.07 
Draughtsman, intermediate...............005- 86.42 81.26 78.67 90.52 83.67 97.04 
rane WpSIMAn, SCULOs deciles fees eis ote sok - 100.99 97.32 94.23 108.57 104. 86 W547 
Office Occupations, Female— 
@lerk, intermediate......% 0.2 .s00+dbeece cee ce 51.76 59.70 58.11 56. 85 56.93 64.73 
Machine Operator— 
SOOKKCO DING 5 5 ale 25s ieis <iaisieichelolalersie essyoie/pisis/eaieis 50. 82 53.93 52.01 52.00 50. 24 54.05 
CHW arL East ae SER ORONS Oeics eee ae 54.00 57.82 52.28 56.78 54.77 62.75 
(Paxg@l AS ga an game) abAdS CODD. 7c CSO UIe ta 56.90 65.46 62.14 67.67 60.09 66.48 
SECTEUATY)/BODIOL so.\./b//ctetarereterststeiels mia’els 73.19 76.34 70.27 80.02 71.92 76.63 
Stenographer, jumior.............0.+- 49.78 56.52 51.61 56.33 53.21 54.13 
Stenographer, senior............-+.++ 60.95 63.53 63. 28 66.46 63.53 64,36 
Switchboard operator 49.32 52.99 52.40 54.63 51.97 55.98 
BS DASE PVNIOT .co,s,ele1ays cuss sacissoaainicize se siete ecisiaee 44,31 47,38 47.56 48.26 47.84 47.99 
Be IS COD IOT atch avay. sare, « akelaisysy diese eis Sousiareys Sate Hae 52.45 61.24 55.44 58.09 55. 84 59.02 


1 “Other Industries” consists of logging; mining; transportation (all sectors including air transportation), storage 
and communication (including radio and TV); public utilities; trade; finance; and government and personal service. 
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Table 16 gives summary data on working conditions of plant and office employees in 
manufacturing industries for the years 1958 to 1962. The percentages in this table denote 
the proportions which employees—plant or office—of establishments reporting specific 
items bear to the total number of all such employees in all establishments replying to the 
survey; they are not necessarily the proportions of employees actually covered by the 
various items. 


It will be noted that for the year 1958 the number of establishments shown as having 
plant employees is identical with the number having office employees, while for 1959 
and subsequent years these numbers differ. The explanation is that in 1959 and sub- 
sequent years separate counts of establishments having plant workers and establishments 
having office employees were made, while in previous years counts of establishments were 
obtained without distinguishing between those with both plant and office employees and 
those with either one or the other only. 


Further details and additional information may be seen in the annual report Working 
Conditions in Canadian Industry, compiled and published by the Department of Labour 
and based on a survey at May 1 each year of some 30,000 establishments. 


16.—Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Plant and Office Employees 
in Manufacturing Industries, 1958-62 


ee eoeae*s=aoe0eOooOoOoooooqqo"Tooeeoom>— 


Item 1958 1959 1960 


1961 | 1962 


CovERAGE 


et 


Plant Employees— 


Reporting establishments 6,240 7,902 8,028 8,320 8,618 


Binplovyecs wee ceca beeches “1 “«" | 7587943 | 19,401 | 809,736 | 778,475 | 822,623 
Office Employees— 

Reporting establishments............+++e+eeeeeeeee No. 6,240 7,658 7,732 8,012 8,338 

inployecd aude ctesiiions ** “ee” | 996°973 | 2297933 | 234618 | 242,360 | 252,546 


oe 


PERCENTAGES OF PLANT EMPLOYEES 


eee 


Standard Weekly Hours— 


AO aud Wer tes ioe fe calle bap =) 01a a dale dials © o Msiad}d geletn:piei¢'eiciataels 70 70 70 72 73 

Over 40 and under 44...........0+0eeeees 9 9 10 8 8 

fe SA earn tee A COUN OG SEP DORAGNON C 4 5 4 4 4 

Cer Bas Garin opp oeprnbe oo pOR EE ICO Sb Od 8 8 8 8 7 

Over 45 and under 48... ..0.2.2..06 + cas ejeseesns an 2 il 1 1 i 

Oe eee AOE ROD DOC Oe eG OUROCURD caEco none aris 4 4 4 4 4 

VOT AG en cars etk eheraie a rehalere ws eve eke ecaloialetete stelsl sie cnieisin s7a(eieVarniefore 3 3 3 3 3 

Employees on a five-day week.........-eseeeeeeeeen ee ecees 88 89 90 90 90 
Vacation with Pay— 

Two weeks with: DAYes selec <.cecetelsaietseelecigale es sk 95 94 861 881 88! 

After: 1 year or 1es8.........c/nnesceecees 23 23 20 23 24 

VORIAs:chict esi icseecee er. Ph 14 14 14 13 12 

BEVEATS. x te cleleisiste oicle(e = cletece 28 28 26 £6 26 

ADV CATS: sisis aisip.eisie miei ese 28 26 25 25 25 

Other periods.0r, ...-is..secceeescecemese cscs a 2 3 1 1 1 

Three weeks with pay......csssccccsccsccnccseccesceoecs 73 71 72 72 73 

After: Less than 10 yearS........ccecccecececeeeeeeeees 4 6 6 7 7 

1Osyears.2.. HG Rie ssh dep Sade e ens sdeieges cep piles 8 8 tt 19 21 

VV J4 YVOATBs,. cae cose cease eed cosnac vee esisees 4 4 4 6 7 

DBP CRIS ie ee ae nie a 'sfo nolninia c's he dome eda iin as comet 60 47 45 85 84 

20 years 4 clic ansacehasebaadaonsanesd wnnaerinns 4 3 2 2 8 

Other periods.. SACD create reefs eiaiaabecesatetscoke 8 4 4 8 1 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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16.—Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Plant and Office Employees 
in Manufacturing Industries, 1958-62—concluded 


1962 


Item 1958 1959 1960 | 1961 


PERCENTAGES OF PLANT EmMpLoyers—concluded 


Vacation with Pay—concluded 


WEEE OUT WEEKS With DAY. s.0s 50. cccescpsmaecce sence seuwacece 16 26 31 33 36 
After? 25 years: so20i 8 es AY. 12 22 25 ar 25 
Other periods 4 4 6 6 11 
| Vacations that do not vary with length of service........ 1 i 121 1 111 
| 1 week a & 6 5 
2 weeks 7 6 5 

| 97 95 96 96 95 
| 10 10 10 9 8 
| 6 7 5 6 5 
| 11 9 8 8 8 
| 2 52 53 53 52 
16 14 16 16 18 

8 8 8 8 8 


| Standard Weekly Hours— 


| Under 374 26 27 27 27 29 
SUE BO Saye Sip han aba sla ee 41 42 43 43 42 
Over 37% and under 40 10 9 8 8 x 
WMERUEPERE We clettciriicvgcsdldecae se deta ceaes 19 18 18 18 19 
AIO CIO Ba GAR Baa ante denser epee RoE aise 4 4 4 4 3 
Employees on a five-day week...........c.cscceceuececeees 93 95 95 96 97 
| 
| Vacation with Pay— 
Two weeks with pay 99 98 901 gil 921 
After: 1 year or less. 89 89 79 82 85 
years 6 6 7 7 5 
| 3 years 1 2 iy 1 1 
| 5 years 2 if 2 1 1 
| Other periods 1 1 
| Three weeks with pay 82 82 83 83 84 
| After: Less than 10 years 5 6 7 8 
10 years 16 17 22 28 33 
11—14 years 6 4 9 
| 15 years 52 49 46 38 31 
| 20 years i 2 2 2 2 
| Other periods 2 2 2 if 1 
BIOUCAWeOkS WIth Pay. Mo dost eves eosneeaee Re hinacat dee 20 32 oe 41 47 
| After: 25 years 14 25 28 81 Si 
| Other periods 6 7 9 10 16 
Vacations that do not vary with length of service....... 1 1 101 7 71 
\ l week... 1 if 1 
| 2 weeks... 9 6 6 
| 
| 
|Paid Statutory Holidays 98 99 99 99 99 
| =e paced hGaere Berea Beep aee 4 6 4 6 4 
| 7 en i) 8 7 6 ie 
We cc cd... 58 58 60 58 58 
2047055 BEGORER Ce Oe 22 23 22 23 24 
More than 9 5 5 6 6 6 
1 Distinction between vacation policies providing for increasing vacation periods with increasing service and 
‘vacation policies providing for vacations of one stated period regardless of length of service was made for the first 
time in 1960; thus, in comparing 1960, 1961 and 1962 figures with those for previous years, the percentages of employees 
granted vacations under both policies should be added. 
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Wages of Farm Labour.—The information on farm wages is provided by volunteer 
farm correspondents located in all provinces except Newfoundland. The rates presented 
in Table 17 are average wages paid to all farm help regardless of age and skill. Because the 
rates reported may cover a wide range of skills, of types of work and of ages of hired workers, 
the value of the resulting data is considered to be an indicator of trends rather than a 
measure of absolute wage levels. No attempt has been made to have the wage rates 
reflect such perquisites as separate housing accommodation, fuel, electricity and food 
which, under some conditions of hiring, are supplied by employers to their hired farm help. 


17.—Average Daily and Monthly Wages of Male Farm Help as at Jan. 15, May 15 
and Aug. 15, 1960-62 


Nore.—Figures from 1940 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1943-44 edition. 


January 15 May 15 August 15 


Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 
Province and Year 


with | With-| wien | With- | wien | Wit] with | With | wien | With) with With- 


Board ae Board bie a Board out | Board out | Board out | Board ae 


Maritime 
Provinces— 


DOO 
on 
fo) 
an 
So 
a 
=) 
S 
_ 
ee 
r—) 
Oo 
on 
iS) 
(= 
> 
wo 
f—) 
rs 
Ss 
| 
S 
Ss 
= 
09 
co 


0 00 G0 
= 
So 
a 
o 
So 
Ss 
= 
> 
P<) 
So 
=) 
> 
oo 
S 
co 
x 
So 
= 
iS) 
= 
S 
Ss 
= 
> 
~ 
=) 
Ss 


«© 00 00 
(e) 
Ss 
a 
_ 
oh 
2 
So 
= 
oo 
ot 
So 
So 

ans 
bo 
Ss 
a) 
f—) 
Ss 
m 
cs 
oo 
= 
(on) 
co 
—) 
=) 


8.80 | 142.00 | 180.00 || 7.10 | 8.80 | 144.00 } 180.00 
8.90 | 143.00 | 188.00 || 7.30 | 9.00 | 147.00 182.00 
8.80 | 145.00 | 186.00 |] 7.40 | 9.30 | 152.00 | 189.00 
British Columbia— 
1 9G Or sretsyevetels ‘esi 7.30 | 9.10 | 132.00 | 201.00 || 7.40 | 9.50 139.00 | 196.00 |] 7.70 | 9.60 | 146.00 205.00 
Or epcs oqcuntee 7.30 | 9.30 | 139.00 | 200.00 || 7.80 | 9.90 | 144.00 201.00 || 7.90 | 9.70 | 147.00 | 209.00 
WOO sego0 doccoosks 7.70 | 9.40 | 144.00 | 210.00 || 7.80 | 9.90 | 147.00 208.00 || 8.00 |10.10 | 151.00 | 218.00. 
Totals— 
1960... ae: 5.50 | 7.00 | 111.00 | 155.00 || 5.90 | 7.50 | 128.00 | 165.00 || 6.20 7.80 | 129.00 | 169.00 
AGL cocsmereenins 5.70 | 7.20 | 112.00 | 155.00 || 6.10 | 7.70 | 131.00 | 172.00 || 6.40 7.90 | 131.00 | 171.00 


1962 crqae rsere 5.80 | 7.30 | 117.00 | 159.00 |] 6.20 | 7.70 | 132.00 | 174.00 || 6.40 8.00 | 137.00 | 176.00 — 
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Section 5.—Unemployment Insurance* 
| 
| During the depression of the 1930’s the need for a nation-wide scheme of unemployment 
insurance became recognized. In 1935 the Employment and Social Insurance Act was 
passed by the Federal Parliament but was subsequently declared invalid by the Privy 
Council. Later, by consent of the provinces, an amendment to the British North America 
Act was obtained empowering the Federal Parliament to legislate on unemployment 
insurance and in 1940 the Unemployment Insurance Act was passed, making provision for 
a compulsory contributory unemployment i insurance scheme and also for the establishment 
‘of a national employment service to operate in conjunction with and ancillary to the 
unemployment insurance operations carried on under the Act. The Act, which came into 
effect on July 1, 1941, was later amended on several occasions and was replaced by a new 
‘Unemployment Tasarancs Act passed on July 1, 1955 and effective Oct. 2, 1955. 


Legislation provides for compulsory coverage of some four fifths of all non-agricultural 
employees under an insurance program administered by the Federal Government, and 
requires employers to join with their insurable employees and the Government in building 
up a fund. This fund is held in trust by the Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the payment of benefits to unemployed insured persons. The Act is administered by a 
Commission of three persons appointed by the Governor in Council, of whom one is the 
Chief Commissioner; one Commissioner, other than the Chief Commissioner, is appointed 
after consultation with employer organizations and the other after consultation with 
employee organizations. 


! 
| 
| 


The Unemployment Insurance Act applies to all persons employed under a contract 
of service, except the following: employment in specified industries or occupations such as 
agriculture, horticulture and forestry (effective Jan. 1, 1956, coverage was also extended to 
certain employments in these three industries); the Canadian Armed Forces; the per- 
manent public service of the Federal Government; provincial government employees 
except where insured with the concurrence of the government of the province; certified 
permanent employees of municipal or public authorities; private domestic service; private- 
duty nursing; teaching; certain director-officers of corporations; workers on other than an 
hourly, daily or piece rate earning more than $5,460 a year effective Sept. 27, 1959, unless 
they elect to continue as insured persons; employees in a charitable institution or in a 
aospital not carried on for purpose of gain except where the institution or hospital consents 
sO insure certain groups or classes of persons with the concurrence of the Commission. 
All persons paid by the hour, day, or at a piece rate (including a milage rate) are insured 
regardless of amount of earnings, together with all employees who receive $5,460 or less 
at weekly, monthly, yearly or commission rates. 


Under the Canadian Unemployment Insurance Act, benefit payments are made out of 
a Fund derived from moneys provided by Parliament and from contributions by insured 
employed persons and their employers. The amount of the employee contribution is 
determined by his weekly earnings and, since 1950, an equal contribution is required from 
the employer. Federal Government participation amounts to one fifth of the aggregate 
smployer-employee contribution. In addition, administrative costs are assumed by the 
Federal Government. Contributions became payable on July 1, 1941 and by Mar. 31, 1962 
4 total of $3,501,000,000 had been provided from these three sources; accruals from in- 
vestment over the period brought the net revenue to $3,772,000,000. Investment trans- 
actions, as authorized by an Investment Committee, are carried out by the Bank of 
Canada. 

_ Benefits became payable on Jan. 27, 1942 and by Mar. 31, 1962 a total of $3,706,000,000 
aad been paid, the balance in the fund at that date being $66,600,000. 


| * Prepared by the Unemployment Insurance Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; statistics 
>f unemployment insurance are compiled and published by the DBS from material supplied by the Unemployment 
/msurance Commission. 
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Statistics on the Operation of the Act.—In order to assess the impact of changing 
economic conditions on the insurance program, provision is made for collection of current 
operational data, such as claims filed and processed and payments made. This information 
is published monthly in the Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act (Catalogue No. 73-001). Current claims and payment data are useful for adminis- 
trative purposes and are also a source of information to the public regarding financial and 
other aspects of the program. 

Persons wishing to draw benefit must file either an initial or a renewal claim. Where 
it is necessary to compute entitlement to benefit, an initial claim is taken, otherwise a 
renewal. In the main, initial and renewal claims combined are an approximation of 
recorded separations from employment during a month. However, if a claimant exhausts 
his benefit and wishes to be reconsidered for further benefit, an initial claim is required. 
Such claims, accounting for 15 p.c. of the monthly volume in 1962, are not new cases of 


disemployment. The count of claimants at the month-end indicates the extent to which — 


claimants maintain contact with local offices of the Commission. 


18.—Claims Filed, Claimants and Amount Paid, by Month, 1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 
Month Tnitial x Initial : 
Be wal ot tind of ot Renae tind of Amor 
Claims Month Claims Month 
Filed Filed 
000 000 $'000 7000 *000 $000 
JANUALY Nalacee caeteataase 344 847 67,660 320 699 57,799 
lira! bveeck cdanuer donde 235 873 70,989 206 719 57,988 
Marchi acacdeccaan se sap 259 838 85, 188 226 687 68, 827 
Aprile. ace totaret 210 713 64,540 181 564 51,647 
Mayet. tile dolentclettcraeend 162 341 58,704 138 264 45, 409 
Liu Caepoteacnmeritn onndee 113 267 25,890 93 214 18,709 
STG AS oS So dobopae an aoods 126 255 18,551 112 212 14,511 
UNGER ARE e.g) ABH OOOO - 121 229 18, 866 99 199 15,878 
September............. 122 229 16, 082 98 198 12, 664 
October {fie cla. thletelatele 158 269 17,115 150 244 15,754 
Novembers tc. 2. aes 253 386 20,938 244 374 18,934 
Decempetsaa.. sects: 358 601 29,447 324 592 31,087 
MM OtAIS ce << 0 sfsiae 2,460 4871 493,971 2,192 414 409,208 


1 Average of month-end data. 


In addition to the monthly data published on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, annual tabulations are compiled regarding persons employed in insurable 
employment and benefit periods established and terminated. These data are published 
in the annual report Benefit Periods Established and Terminated under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act (Catalogue No. 73-201). The data on the insured population in Table 19 
were obtained from returns from the renewal of insurance books and contribution cards 
at June 1, 1960 and June 1, 1961. Included are persons contributing in insurable employ- 
ment on those dates and persons on claim. 


| 


| 


| 
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19.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Industrial Group 


and Sex, 1960 and 1961 


Notz.—Based on a 10-p.c. sample of contributors and claimants at June 1. 


1960 1961 
Industry 
Males Females Males Females 

No. No. No. No. 
| 2. GOUT G TOS Slaiat Anaemia b ShyGbs abaoe coats Ob be pedpee a a5 8,320 1,530 7,860 1,710 
MEBEOS OLY 2 octane Seen ae vies tvieieaice aetsietns aateintsls dasale tokets ee 58,240 1,690 48,580 1,190 
| Fishing BnG STANDINGS: ces na sake ar soccer aewen ee Cees 7,430 130 17,140 420 
| Mines, Quarries, OM Wells), GRE coset cet inode cata eats « 98,890 3,730 97,110 3,520 
Metal mines............ i 61, 440 1,210 57,620 1,220 
ECS 4 US a se Es 21,130 1,460 16,590 790 
Non-metal mines except Coal. ..'........cecceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 10,080 230 10,470 230 
Quarries, sand pits. ..-......-.. 26. sees eee eee cette eens 3,840 70 3,900 120 
BteayACOS LO INTEL S ¢ cia s-cie's. 5s ia5.4 oiple te aie ia Pais shag oPaiave wi aieye af ake ae 2,400 760 8,530 1,160 
MOPRRETE RCT RIT AIRO 5 oso. = cis iciaie os fayotaretalticlals.« etereumnare ems taysisfate cree’ stale 982,200 304,250 945,650 309,920 
Beea and DEVCTALES ride sosee se FES oh Poe Pe eee See os ene SG 129,080 44,810 144,540 48, 230 
PROMI HEEO PLO GMCS fe oleic ticic > ora cre vsissete lc) nsofe cisiwiw dejo vecereceetaretemte 4,140 4,890 3,980 4,580 
20, SSR BOE CL DE DEORE C05 ONS Toot Se Meee hon 4 17,320 4,830 14,960 4,770 
16,610 13,920 16, 420 15,340 
39,270 22,810 39, 680 21,490 
30,870 73, 600 29,570 76,380 
(OTC TS OE carrer it Int Ran ORS CnC GCE TCR ESOC COSC ODO * 22,780 61,850 
BOREL TRIN x sir bs » cepMains neh > an Soren ae eeeaye ea = , 6,790 14,580 
SOG FUTHIGUIG nen cotineiceenesminle hee ee maces sis aie mie oretelerucie 98,970 9,820 91,480 9,870 
ies ee eer x 66,970 §,310 
Furniture, fixtures. 6 é 24,610 4,660 
Beamon, trl OEE 5. So see ie own viainiakls siete since sare Seine ae ne 76,640 13,520 82,170 13,990 
Printing, publishing allied sc. wisa~ iciicisivies e catlas selective tralesins 45,800 20, 800 44,590 20,610 
Tron and steel, non-ferrous metal..........02-ceceeeeeeeeeees 228, 980 28, 240 201,170 21,950 
Bremaey THOU scicn are ak eB ae teay nae debe yo On gew Grint. tee Be 83,940 5,640 
Metal falorica time wicciesic’as sicisyoie ojala s ices rate npipelelaoial ttoysieveress topiars 76,390 10,840 
DURGA LACT Ys.) =, Masalateve ie hiatal oMerttisieiele Big lelace ais lows avtave mre sia\sreasieess fo ‘5 40,840 5,470 
Piransportation 6Guipments,...ive..s:0-5 tis qs.clles iia «nls sae tele 133,710 10,930 110,560 10,150 
ENectriCAl pTOCUCISe: See. ae Pmcce Aree cme es eaasianes cages 52,840 23,160 53,550 24,140 
Non-metallic: mineral products... sw .smcece uci steer vis staleivte lela 33,150 4,110 32,940 4,500 
Retroleum and coal products i. c-sc oe ue cess seen cnecscee« 10, 230 940 10,920 1,760 
Chemical and chemical products. ...........:ecceeeeeeeeees 43,080 15,170 42,980 15,810 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. ...00000. cs dseeccccsecesececes 21,510 12,800 26,140 16,350 
UNSURE Cae sone ne aban aoonn “anata nogrne nero coro 265,960 9,560 243, 080 8,680 
Beene ra CCOMLEACTOUS' cn hay aia fas natu botessdateteisserstosesaitaraasints aeons 163,950 5,360 137, 200 4,510 
Bpectal trade CON LTACLOLS 5.5/6 0 jereveje/a)« o\e\e/ahere.s sles e/e)/s,21e alesehe 102,010 4,200 105, 880 4,170 
Transportation, Communication and Other Utilities...... 351,080 67,490 353,310 66,170 
Pransportation .eesvis ss <efeisre\e's le ods «ete Socks ca Oretaeee 269, 350 20,740 258, 360 18,560 
POLARS... ween css sens 15,530 1,770 11,400 1,640 
Communication 26,790 37,380 38,720 38,190 
Electric power, gas and water 39,410 7,600 44, 830 7,780 
ROME! Siar ASilase Matias anche etee alee rreielnais teslelarsieaicls 441,370 262,450 430,890 258,050 
Wholesale wae 152,550 48, 680 162,940 49,600 
Retail 288, 820 213,770 267, 950 208, 450 
Finance, Insurance, Real Estate...................0. ee eee 59,030 102,730 61,820 105,150 
Community, Business and Personal Service................ 176,720 202,680 185,160 203,580 
Se OMAMMAUNIGY BOXVICS. occ cvccs nec pect eeregurctcreduerer® 26,980 34,910 21,630 34,700 
Education and related service... & ar 16,270 8,740 
Health and welfare........ 4,880 25,490 
Religious organizations........ 5 Bs ae 980 470 
Motion picture and recreational..............+200005 Se 15,650 7,290 16,590 7,600 
Services to business management... Bent srstoreje, alejersiny sense sive 40,690 40,010 28,370 34,420 
ReaTa UAL BOY VACE.o L.wiick che tele? ee See. vk biks cablatn tee 93, 400 120,470 89,300 115, 850 
IRE SSCONENEOUS SET VICES. .5:«:o.o1s\eun: wire, oalnv nahin a. veihalein a oieie nee ae ne 53 ee 29,270 11,010 
Public Administration and Defence.....................+-- 134,350 35,150 114, 930 30,190 
| Unspecified Employment.................0. 0 0c cece eee eee 13,080 3,360 7,700 4,010 
| AE POTENT tal ee seein onde aeneemiii: aaRmmenAnEs a cmnn Anat 379,470 138,590 377,100 138,440 
Totals, All Industries....................200005: 2,976,140 | 1,133,440 || 2,890,330 | 1,131,030 
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The following statement shows the current weekly rates of contribution and benefit ; 


that became effective Sept. 27, 1959. The weekly contribution is based on actual earnings 
in the week irrespective of the number of days in which the earnings are obtained; the 
employer pays a like amount. The benefit rates are calculated on the average weekly 
contributions for the last 30 weeks in the 104 weeks preceding claim. A claimant must 
have, to qualify for regular benefit, at least 30 weekly contributions in the last 104 weeks 
prior to claim; eight weekly contributions since the start of the last preceding regular 
benefit period or in the last year prior to claim, whichever is the shorter period; and 
24 weekly contributions since the start of the last preceding benefit period, or in the year 
prior to the claim, whichever is the longer period. 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT, EFFECTIVE SEPT. 27, 1959 


Nore.—Weekly rates in effect from Oct. 2, 1955 to Sept. 26, 1959 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 738. 


Weekly Rates of Benefit | Earnings not Deducted 
Range of + ieee 
Weekly Earnings tribution Contributions Person Person Person Person 
Without With Without With 
Dependant | Dependant | Dependant | Dependant 
cts. cts. $ $ $ $ 
Under $9.....5. 278.2 <...2 10t Under 25% deatonuewtews 6 8 3 4 
$ 9 and under $15....... 20 25 and under 34... 9 12 5 6 
15s ps SE Bl ng..s.02 30 Shia Spee 142": 11 15 6 8 
Dt oT 38 AWG SS ETO... 13 18 7 9 
Pi AEE! Bn eer eine 46 BO. fe oS 8°57 5e2 15 21 8 ll 
B88 dO es 3. 54 BT Ve BS BGS cre 17 24 9 12 
oO.) OMB ST... 60 GST SEPP £69. 19 26 10 13 
Boyes © SE Seb acer 66 GON vt ke PTD Ss 21 28 11 14 
1 la Are cere 72 Tomes, 8182 23 30 12 15 
Bis ce - CER Sear 78 B20, § F400) ose 25 33 13 17 
63° -"** BF Bad enna 86 90 Or' over. J.cderedeeie7 27 36 14 18 
GQsOF. OVER... dads Fads s+ 94 


1 A half stamp, except for fishermen. 


The duration of regular benefit is related to the contribution history—one week’s 
benefit for every two weeks’ contributions in the past 104 weeks with a maximum of 52 
weeks. Disqualifications for benefit include: loss of work owing to a labour dispute in 
which the contributor is participating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept 
suitable employment; being an inmate of any prison or any institution supported out of 
public funds; refusal to attend a course of instruction or training if directed to do so; resi- 
dence outside Canada unless otherwise prescribed. Disqualification of a claimant for a 
period not exceeding six weeks may be imposed if an employee is discharged by reason 
of his own misconduct or leaves the employment voluntarily without just cause or refuses 
suitable employment. 

Table 20 distributes by province persons establishing regular benefit periods, regular 
benefit periods terminated, average weeks paid and average dollar benefit paid on these 
terminations. A claimant establishes a regular benefit period when he submits his claim in 
the prescribed manner and proves he has fulfilled the minimum contribution requirements. 
The duration of benefit authorized, the weekly rate authorized and total entitlement are 
then calculated and the claimant’s benefit may be drawn upon during successive intervals 
of unemployment. His benefit period terminates either when he has exhausted the amount 
authorized or when 12 months have elapsed since he established, whichever comes first. 
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-20.—Persons Establishing Regular Benefit Periods, Benefit Periods Terminated, and 
Duration and Amount of Benefit Paid, by Province, 1960 and 1961 


Norr.—Based on a 20-p.c. sample. 


1960 1961 

Province Persons Average | Average || Persons Average | Average 
Estab- car Weeks | Amount || Estab- —, Weeks | Amount 
lishing ocraie Paid on | Paid on lishing ee Paid on | Paid on 

Benefit steal Termi- Termi- || Benefit t ac Termi- Termi- 

Periods eS nation nation Periods Bae nation nation 

No. No. No. $ No. No. No. $ 

Newfoundland............. 25,060 29,465 14.64 348. 46 24,160 25), 125 15.59 401.26 
Prince Edward Island..... 4,330 5,460 15.98 326.95 4,315 4,360 15.45 326.03 
Nova Scotia............-. 44,655 50,275 14.13 305. 81 45,005 45, 380 15.08 358. 58 
New Brunswick........... 39,555 45,210 14.36 313.57 35, 840 40,165 15.19 354. 52 
Quebec. . ae : 328, 525 377,670 14.40 323.64 291,765 328,900 14,49 352.13 
Ontario....... 379, 535 420,595 13.63 310.95 339,190 376, 855 13.78 342.24 
Manitoba 43,365 43,525 13.86 302.02 42,725 46, 385 14.73 359.13 
Saskatchewan 29,680 31,040 14,24 316.02 29,565 30,015 14.79 358.66 
| Ev ee aR iat ees 58, 805 58, 800 12.65 288.31 51,390 58,630 13.53 339.49 
British Columbia......... 112, 240 128, 280 13.69 320.26 103, 725 110,540 14.56 381.33 
BM OUANS 55:65 +c fe nisieesnse 1,065,750 | 1,190,320 13.94 315.55 || 967,680 | 1,066,355 14.29 352.87 


Table 21 gives regular benefit periods terminated and average weeks paid, classified 


by the age of the claimant and by his occupation. 


21._Regular Benefit Periods Terminated and Duration of Benefit Paid, classified by Age 
of Claimant and Occupation, 1960 and 1961 


Nore.—Based on a 20-p.c. sample. 


1960 1961 
Age Group and Occupation Benefit Average Benefit Average 
Periods Weeks Paid on Periods Weeks Paid on 
Terminated | Termination |) Terminated | Termination 
No. No. No. No. 
Age Group 
Under 20 years 46,935 13.00 42,230 12.82 
20 — 24 “ 205, 130 13.40 184,575 13.83 
25 — 34 “ 342,995 12.99 308, 445 13.40 
85 — 44 “ 247, 880 13.16 224, 245 13.48 
45 — 54 “ 181, 425 13.84 162, 235 14.18 
65 — 64 “ 107, 620 15.57 95,540 15.92 
BEE OUOTNT «eile sine EA ed Ce thi dah eiagaemesge 51,015 24.04 42,900 25.21 
eng liey 1. Sa a Se ea Mey, Tae meee ote 7,320 14.20 6,185 14.43 
Wotalss csicn 2 tecrpresateit Adsalueslaceea 1,190,320 13.94 1,066,355 14.29 
TART See aOR Hee © FOS 5. .o Rena bhai ee ABE 8,605 17.36 8,215 16.90 
Professional........... 11,510 13.04 9,240 14, 23 
meme dd es 5 sistent. 112, 805 17.20 102,270 17.60 
Transportation........ 112,040 13,23 100,475 14, 23 
Communications 9, 845 19.41 8,255 20.09 
Commercial........+: 65,340 15.61 59,055 16.04 
Winancial.,........++ 1,215 12.98 965 15,25 
RSCLVICE ives ss es sess 97,575 16.83 86, 860 16.98 
Personal. 2... cons 49,150 16.60 44,725 16.59 
Domestic........... 83, 460 15,80 29,495 15.99 
BPLOLECHIVC® 5:05. e.5+;0:0 12,676 20.90 10,890 21,63 
MAIMED Py isi caysi ctealoiscessistarsioone a1 sietalea)stcias Says: cis olninrverleivie oie 2,290 14.88 1,750 14.54 
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21.—Regular Benefit Periods Terminated and Duration of Benefit Paid, classified by Age 
of Claimant and Occupation, 1960 and 196i—concluded 


1960 1961 


Occupation Benefit Average Benefit Average 
Periods Weeks Paid on Periods Weeks Paid on 
Terminated | Termination |) Terminated | Termination 


No. No. No. No. 
Occupation—concluded 
Woriculturaleee sted inctewer eee coe aes sees Seisteeiele sis 8,675 14.42 8,565 14.77 
Fishing, trapping and logging.............2++-+0 lets 52,550 12.69 50,975 13.54 
ishing and trapping... .:.1--cjsecesccesise se add 1,855 14.00 1,570 14.04 
DOS SUNS. a cree fh areteiere. ctv stoic otatrctetetece ti @iece/etere etole 50,695 12.64 49,405 13.52 
Mining. sc dccnecaso sheen qepils ROM ejeren oes aoe 24,170 11.35 21,395 13.48 
Manufacturing and mechanical..............- van 239, 460 12.32 217,650 12.17 
Electric light and power...........-+++++++ Neat 16, 485 13.85 15,210 14.16 
Construction yaccs case not ence altel ne 161,795 12.75 136,090 13.18 
Wabourersh tee es. barat ee toes gactautele sie state Ehroe 250,165 13.75 224,175 14.02 
Unspecified Se ems 1. (hme te es tiated Seiacter’ss? 18,085 14, 22 16,960 13.80 


ee SS 


Seasonal benefit is payable in the period Dec. 1 to mid-May to certain claimants 
whose benefits have been exhausted or who have insufficient contributions to qualify for 
regular benefit. Table 22 gives the provincial distribution of persons establishing seasonal 
benefit periods in 1960 and 1961, average weeks paid and average benefits paid. 


22.—Persons Establishing Seasonal Benefit Periods, Duration of Benefit and Amount Paid, 
by Province, 1960 and 1961 F 


Nore.—Based on a 10-p.c. sample. 


19601 1961 
Province Persons Persons 
Estab- Average Average Estab- Average Average 
lishing Weeks Amount lishing Weeks Amount 
Benefit Paid Paid Benefit Paid Paid 
Periods Periods 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 
29,530 13.21 279.78 30,230 Ne sald 304.38 
6, 230 12.67 254.50 6,030 12.65 267.74 
26,500 11.56 239.20 27,190 11.34 248.05 
30, 850 11.43 237.63 32,435 11.34 251.40 
148,090 10.14 220.95 149,545 10.18 234.24 
113,680 9.77 206.63 119,135 10.13 227.12 
17,250 9.67 204.71 19,745 9.54 221.72 
13,740 9.86 210.63 14,675 9.71 226. 81 
18, 400 8.81 192.58 20,890 9.12 217.33 
39,560 10.34 236.46 45, 895 10. 64 263.37 
Dotals neces cigecen ses 443,830 10.40 223.17 465,770 10.50 240.75 


1 Dec 1, 1959 to May 21, 1960. 


Employment Service.—The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates a free 
employment service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act. The public 
employment offices, which had functioned under a joint federal-provincial arrangement 
for more than two decades, were taken over by the Commission on Aug. 1, 1941, and 
additional offices were established in all provinces except Quebec. The Commission 
established its own offices in Quebec and the provincial government thereupon reduced 
the number of its offices. 
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23.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected by 
Employment Offices, by Province, 1960 and 1961 
Nors.—Figures by province from 1920-57 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 


| | with the 1926 edition. Totals for 1920-37 are given in the 1938 edition, p. 766; for 1938 in the 1939 edition, p. 802; 
for ag 48 in the 1951 edition, p. 686; for 1949 and 1950 in the 1960 edition, p- 790; and for 1951-59 in the 1962 edition, 


“p. 741 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
PravsncomudaN out Registered Notified Effected 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
| No. No. No. No. No. No. 
| 

| | Newfoundland Meter slniateisisveieveisis c's 1960 67, 892 6,199 8,745 1,857 7,750 1,212 
1961 70,753 6,014 10,722 1,766 9,455 1,127 
| | Prince Edward Island......... 1960 17, 424 5,429 6,615 2,958 5,378 2,550 
1961 18,938 6,325 8, 830 3,225 6,918 2,837 
WWlova, Scotia. .2.s.c.cscssesess 1960 107,594 30,500 24,354 11, 838 22,821 9,261 
1961 118,068 31,730 26,671 12,496 24,721 9,756 
\ New Brunswick...............- 1960 117, 564 29,670 31,656 8,794 30,641 7,235 
| 1961 114, 169 33, 363 80, 871 10, 875 30,703 9,067 
WROHOICC fries. ssiccevs cossces ee 1960 838, 206 279, 285 201,677 94,463 177,195 74,824 
1961 885, 367 272, 283 235,620 118,371 210,387 93, 463 
WME EIIORM aia rx c.3-<la hesajaeniv's Sieve 1960 1,050,513 426, 183 240,127 142,087 212,943 108, 530 
1961 1,049,915 425,599 297, 109 170,083 262,370 132,046 
144, 674 56, 922 45,278 26,833 38, 441 20,209 
136,547 58, 267 43,418 28, 202 37,950 22,676 
100, 928 38, 607 32,470 15,118 29,101 11, 493 
104,719 40,329 31,735 15,950 28,917 12,623 
191,993 75,408 60,980 34, 586 52, 833 24,774 
196,059 76, 226 71,326 38,079 64, 082 26,959 
409 , 784 159, 224 72,196 66, 290 64,769 56,340 
430, 660 156, 654 80, 232 70,072 73, 287 60,518 
ER OORIS Soca ik loss <i 1960 | 3,046,572 | 1,107,427 724,098 404,824 641,872 316,428 
1961 | 3,125,195 | 1,106,790 836,534 469,119 748,790 371, 072 


Section 6.—Technical and Vocational Training 


Because of the wide interest being shown in the development of technical and voca- 
tional education in Canada and the stimulation being advanced by governments through 
‘the provision of greatly expanded training facilities and programs, this subject is given 
detailed treatment in the following special article. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PUBLIC TECHNICAL AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CANADA* 


| At probably no other time in Canadian history has there been more interest in education 
‘and training than there is today. An important expression of this interest is the greatly 
‘enlarged federal-provincial programs that are under way in all ten provinces which are 
‘designed to raise the level of technical knowledge and increase the occupational competency 
\of the labour force. The reasons underlying this expansion in technical and vocational 
facilities and training programs are many. It had been evident for many years, and 
particularly in the postwar period, that the shortage of training facilities had been a serious 
drawback to the development of effective technical and vocational programs in Canada. 
/Research studies conducted by the federal Department of Labour have pointed up the 
‘need for expanded and improved technical and vocational training facilities, both in the 
educational system and in industry, as a result of such factors as the rapid advances in 
technology and their effect on occupational needs and training requirements; the school 
drop-out problem; the shortage of skilled manpower; the insufficiency of training programs 
in industry; and the rapid increase in the population in the age group 15-19 years. 


| The acceleration in technology, which has been particularly apparent in the postwar 
years, has brought a growing demand for workers with higher levels of education and 


* Prepared (July 1963) by Phillip Cohen, Chief, Training Research Section of the Economics and Research 
‘Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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training and with the ability to adapt to a continually changing work environment. A look — 
at what has been happening to occupations points clearly to the growing need for more 
education and training. Estimates prepared by the federal Department of Labour show 
that in the period 1958-59 skilled, professional, and ‘white-collar’ jobs represented about 
54 p.c. of employment in Canada, and that semi-skilled and unskilled occupations consti- 
tuted some 30 p.c. Furthermore, the fastest growing occupations were those requiring 
higher levels of education and training. In the period 1949-59, professional occupations 
had increased by 71 p.c., skilled occupations by 38 p.c., and white-collar occupations | 
by 34 p.c., while semi-skilled and unskilled occupations increased by only 24 p.c. 


At the same time as the shift in occupations has been occurring, Canada has been 
faced with the serious problem of young people leaving school too early. The majority 
of youths who have been entering the labour force have not had sufficient education and 
training to meet the needs of industry. About one third of the young people who have | 
entered elementary schools in recent years have left school at or before grade 8. Another | 
third have left before completing high school. 

In this regard, Canada faces an even greater problem in the next decade. The popu- 
lation in the age group 15-19 will increase by an estimated one quarter of a million persons | 
over the period 1960-65 and in the last half of the decade the numbers will be even greater. 

| 


It is essential, therefore, that these young people be provided with the kinds of education — 
and training that will serve as effective paths to satisfying working careers in tomorrow’s | 
world. | 


The level of education and training of those already in the labour force is also cause — 
for concern. About 43 p.c. of the work force in 1960 had an education of grade 8 or less, 
yet technological change has generated a need for workers with higher levels of education — 
and training. Training programs in industry have not been increasing at a sufficient 
rate to meet either the growing demand for skilled people or the urgent demand for training | 
facilities. Between 1946 and 1956, of the 280,000 skilled workers added to the labour | 
force, 110,000 came from abroad. The heavy reliance on immigration as a major source 
for skilled and technical workers means that development of Canada’s own manpower 
resources has been neglected to a considerable extent. Canada can no longer depend on 
immigration as a main source of trained manpower because the countries from which such 
manpower has traditionally been drawn also have a strong demand for skilled workers. 


A recognition of all these factors culminated in the Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act of December 1960, thus altering decisively the course of technical and 
vocational training. Essentially, the new legislation provided for greatly expanded assist- 
ance to the provinces to allow them more effectively to meet Canada’s urgent need to 
train both the youth and adult populations. 


The Pattern of Vocational Education and Training.—The pattern of vocational 
education and training in Canada varies from province to province and there are also 
variations within the provinces. There are basically three types of institutions offering 
vocational education—trade schools, secondary (or high) schools, and post-secondary 
technical institutes. Courses at the trade level do not usually require high school gradua- 
tion; the grade level demanded, which varies according to province or trade, ranges from | 
grade 8 to grade 11 or even grade 12. On the other hand, enrolment in technical institutes: 
presupposes high school graduation or at least high school standing in such relevant 
subjects as mathematics and the sciences. Training in schools is basically a provincial 
responsibility. Thus, most of the trade schools and institutes of technology across Canada 
are provincially operated, but many municipal school boards provide vocational courses 
as part of the regular high school program in technical or composite type schools. 


Vocational education is also carried out under a system of apprenticeship training. 
A main feature of apprenticeship is that training is done mainly on the job with concurrent 
attendance in classes either during the evening or on a full-time basis during the day for 
periods ranging from three to ten weeks a year. 
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Federal Financial Assistance.—The Federal Government contributes substantially 
to the maintenance and development of vocational training facilities, recognizing vocational 
training as an important part of the economic development of the country. The financial 
involvement of the Federal Government in vocational training goes back half a century 
to the years immediately preceding the First World War. In 1913, the Agriculture 
Instruction Act provided $10,000,000 to promote projects in agricultural training. The 
Technical Education Act of 1919 provided a similar amount for the development of in- 
dustrial and technical education and introduced the principle of matching provincial 
capital expenditures. The Vocational Training Co-ordination Act of 1942, together with 
specific agreements signed by most of the provinces, established federal contributions 
toward vocational training, for both capital and operational expenditures. That Act was 
replaced in December 1960 by the Technical and Vocational Traiming Assistance Act 
(SC 1960-61, c. 6), which provides financial support to the provinces under two separate 
agreements: (1) the Technical and Vocational Training Agreement, which is the basic 
agreement and extends over the period Apr. 1, 1961 to Mar. 31, 1967; and (2) the Appren- 
ticeship Training Agreement, a ten-year agreement which expires in 1964. 

The new Act contains fundamental changes in the basic policy of federal financial 
assistance. Of perhaps greatest immediate effect is the provision that the Federal Govern- 
ment will contribute 75 p.c. of the total capital expenditures incurred by a province in 
the building and equipping of vocational training facilities up to Mar. 31, 1963, and 
50 p.c. thereafter during the life of the Agreement. 

The Minister of Labour has recently announced that an amendment will be introduced 
for the continuation beyond Mar. 31, 1963, of the 75-p.c. federal contribution up to a 
specified total for each province. This will allow provinces to share in the provision for 
capital facilities to an equal extent and will, at the same time, give them more time to put 
these training facilities into place. 


The capital expenditure program under the new Act has given a tremendous impetus 
to the development of training facilities in Canada. As of Mar. 31, 1963, some 513 con- 
struction projects on new and existing schools, providing places for 138,000 additional 
students, were in various stages of completion across Canada. The total cost of these 
projects is $508,000,000, of which the federal contribution is some $323,000,000. The 
following table presents a summary of capital projects approved for Canada and the 
provinces. 


Capital Projects Approved under the Technical and Vocational Training Agreement, 
April 1961! to Mar. 31, 1963 


New Student 
Province or Territory Projects Total Cost? |Federal Share Places 
Provided 
No. $ $ No. 

Newfoundland cS Bn: 7A GOBER GOL Se ae ee Orr aoe Ope 15 28, 258, 258 21,055,075 3,670 
Beitnce wiciargUSlANG so... «cence s+ z.sctsiages seins vive sieve Be 6 2,754,072 2,065,555 1,380 
Theme JS), Seek Fa ie oe er mm 14 9,589, 506 7,191,629 2,704 
Nora STIS es 14 7,374, 381 4,792,504 2,215 
Quebec....... Be aoe 87 44,598,051 23,743,419 7,603 
Ontario See 259 319,915, 532 200, 089, 747 98,556 
Manitoba... 56 7,037, 562 4,934, 802 2,180 
Saskatchewan...... oe a Bae 8 16, 957, 584 8,224,611 3,654 
Alberta 22 8 BENS GIS EON QI Se TOGO EIEE OD Eee SEES 50 33 49,924, 849 36,994,715 11,575 
BSS IY CONIA IA. | o.< ois no sire vincinse meu aes teinaieemin cele « 19 19,771,312 13,585,168 4,328 
COAG Oa re, RS BE Sea 1 909, 062 682,796 144 
ont wesb WerritOries. i...) cess. + cecee oie vee diese ores 1 480, 000 64, 800 30 
(OAT RS ae ea ee Semeemr re 5 Ain 513 507,570,169 | 323,424,821 138,039 


1 Present federal-provincial Agreements entered into under the Technical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act came into effect in April 1961. 2 Hstimates. 
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In addition to sharing in capital expenditures, the Federal Government also shares | 
in the operating costs of the various programs conducted under the Agreement. The | 
proportion of the federal share of such costs is indicated below. ! 

Programs under the Technical and Vocational Training Agreement.—The | 
ten different programs provided under this Agreement are closely correlated with the | 
common objectives of training the country’s labour force at all levels, below university, | 
and in all fields. 


Program 1, the Technical and Vocational High School Program, covers any courses 
or programs of regular secondary school, technical, vocational or composite high schools 
where the full-time courses have a minimum of 50 p.c. of the school time spent in instruction | 
preparing for an occupation. Over the six-year period of the Agreement, the Federal 
Government will contribute up to a total of $15,000,000 to the provinces on a sharing | 
basis not to exceed 50 p.c. of provincial costs. Allotments are made on the basis of the 
number of persons in the 15-19 age group in each province. 


Program 2, Technician Training, provides training at the post-secondary level. 
Training under this category covers engineering, science, business or other fields requiring _ 
advanced theoretical and practical training below the professional level. The Federal — 
Government contributes 50 p.c. of provincial costs. 


Program 3, Trade and Other Occupational Training, has a three-pronged objective: 
(1) to assist employed persons wishing to upgrade their skill; (2) to help those about to 
enter employment; and (3) to provide training for those individuals wishing to retrain for 
change of occupation. To qualify for training under this program, trainees must have 
left elementary or secondary schools and must be over the compulsory school attendance 
age. The Federal Government pays 50 p.c. of provincial costs. | 


Program 4, Training in Co-operation with Industry, may include the following: training» 
to allow employees to upgrade their skills (including basic training in mathematics, science | 
and languages), retraining for those required to learn new skills or occupations, and super-_ 
visory training. Projects undertaken under this program are developed jointly by the 
province and one or more employers or industries in the particular area. Training may 
be provided in public or approved private schools, in industrial establishments by means | 
of full-time, part-day, day or evening, day release, sandwich, on-the-job type of programs, 
or by correspondence courses. The Federal Government contributes 50 p.c. of provincial | 
expenditures on approved training programs. 


Program 5, Training of the Unemployed, is designed to provide training for unemployed 
persons to improve their employment opportunities by increasing their basic education, 
trade, technical or occupational competence. Training under this program may be of 
the ‘refresher’ type or training for employment in an occupation previously followed by 
the trainee. The Federal Government may provide up to 75 p.c. of training costs when 
a minimum number of training days is given by a province in each fiscal year; otherwise, 
the federal share is 50 p.c. 


Program 6, Training of the Disabled, provides for the technical or vocational or 
professional training, retraining, or vocational assessment of any disabled person who, 
because of a continuing disability, requires training to fit him for employment in a suitable, 
occupation. One half of the provincial costs of approved programs is contributed by the 
Federal Government. f 


Program 7, Training of Technical and Vocational Teachers, includes training for tech- 
nical and vocational teachers and for supervisors and administrators of technical and 
vocational programs. The federal share in such training is 50 p.c. ; 


Program 8, Training for Federal Departments and Agencies, provides for training for 
members of the Armed Services or the Public Service as requested by any department or 
agency of the Federal Government. For such training or training services provided by a 
province under this program, the Federal Government will contribute up to 100 p.c. 0 
training costs. A 


School-building activity is a major aspect of 
federal-provincial co-operation to raise the 
level of technical knoWledge and increase 
the competency of the labour force. By De- 
cember 1963, three years after the passing 
of the Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act, federal approval had been 
given for the new construction and additions 
or alterations to 543 technical and vocational 
high schools, institutes of technology and 
trade schools across Canada, providing for 
the accommodation of an additional 145,000 
students. 


Parkway Vocational School in Thousands of men and women have found employment during the past! 
<rToronto, completed in 1963, two years as a result of the unemployed retraining program operated 
accommodates 760 students. <>>iointly by the National Employment Service and boards of education; 35 
communities offer about 60 different courses, ranging in length from one 
to ten months. 


The expansion of 
physical facilities and 
the growing number of 
students necessitate 
an enlarged and high- 
ly qualified teaching 
staff. To assist in its [> 
provision, a federal- 
provincial program is 
in operation for the 
training and up-grad- 
ing of technical and 
vocational teachers. 


The first student enrolling at the Northern 
Alberta Institute of Technology in Edmonton; 
in 1963 the Institute opened to accommodate 
2,500 students. 


The Eastern Ontario Institute of Technology Governments and industry co-operate to up-grade the qualifications of the 
in Ottawa will be ready for its first com- a employed worker; employees from several adjacent establishments attend 
plement of 800 students in 1964. oO : : é tes (ot class three hours a day for six months to increase their knowledge of math- 

ematics, science and English. ; ea 


About 14,000 full-time students were enrolled in one- to four-year post-high school technical courses in the 
autumn of 1963; 35 institutions across the country provided such courses. 


ty aioe . : | a The federal and provincial governments assist financially 


| Typical of new post-secondary facilities are those of the Nova Scotia Institute of Technology in Halifax, jnfihe trainingioe apprentices inehiled anc des 


opened in 1963 with a registration of 900 students. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 
FOR MODERN INDUSTRY 


The nation’s greatest asset is not in its reserve of natural resources but in the 
occupational and technical competency of its workers and in the potential pro- 
ductivity of its youth. Changing conditions of employment, technology and 
productive practices have created problems of displacement, unemployment 
and insecurity for unskilled workers and a dearth of persons trained in newly 
required skills. The growing need to overcome these and attendant social and 
economic problems has prompted an unprecedented expansion of technical 
and vocational education facilities and Programs in Canada, the object of which 
is to prepare youth for entry into skilled 
and specialized employment and to pro- 
vide for the adult the opportunity of in- 
creasing proficiency in his chosen field. 


The co-ordinated manpower development 
and education programs include training at 
all levels below professional—the operator, 
the apprentice, the skilled worker, the crafts- 
man and the technician—in all occupational 
fields in primary, secondary, service and 
commercial industries. 


Photos: 


Alberta Government 

British Columbia Department of Education 
Federal Department of Labour 

John Inglis Co. Limited 

Nova Scotia Information Service 

Ontario Department of Travel and Publicity 
Parkway Vocational School, Toronto 

Philips Electronics Industries Ltd. 

Vancouver School Board. 
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Program 9, Student Aid, is a means whereby financial assistance may be given to 
students at university and to nurses-in-training. At the discretion of the province, assist- 
| ance may take the form of a grant or loan or combination of both. The federal contribu- 
tion is limited by a fixed allotment. 


In addition, the Federal Government contributes up to 50 p.c. of provincial costs 
of preparing, printing and servicing technical and vocational correspondence courses. 

The Apprenticeship Training Agreement.—This Agreement has provided, since 1944, 
for a federal reimbursement of 50 p.c. of provincial expenditures for the training of appren- 
| tices in classes or their supervision on the job. Apprentices must be registered with the 
provincial Departments of Labour in designated trades. The purpose of this Agreement is 


to encourage and assist in the development of organized training for apprentices in all 
skilled trades. 


Developments under the Various Programs.—A large part of the funds provided 
| for new vocational school buildings is being used to expand facilities under Program 1. 
_ By mid-1963, 228 vocational secondary school projects (including 170 new schools) were 
under construction in Ontario to implement the new Ontario Secondary School Program. 
Alberta had 25 vocational high school projects (including 16 new schools) under con- 
struction. No vocational secondary school projects are under way in Quebec, Newfound- 
land or New Brunswick, but each of these provinces is expanding facilities at the trade 
school and technical institute level. Of the 513 projects now approved, 285 concern either 
major additions to existing vocational high schools or new buildings. The secondary 
vocational school programs are being re-examined in those provinces where expansion is 
under way. New programs and courses are being introduced and tested. 


There are a number of problems to be solved, such as the co-ordination of Program 1 
with all other programs and the needs of industry, full utilization of facilities that now 
_ Tepresent a very large capital investment, and the development of recognized standards. 


In 1961-62, estimated full-time enrolments in technical, vocational and composite 
high schools numbered 127,195 compared with 114,952 in 1960-61 and 104,676 in 1959-60. 


One of the fastest growing occupational fields in Canada is that of technicians. In 
| Yecent years, a number of institutes of technology at the post-secondary level have been 
established to help meet this growing need. Four new institutes of technology are in 
various stages of construction and additions are being made to 13 existing institutes. 
_ Additional facilities are being provided in 16 projects that have been or are being con- 
_ structed as combined trade schools and institutes of technology. In 1961-62, 29 institutes 
and over 25 trade schools offered courses at the post-secondary level. Full-time enrolment 
for 1961-62 numbered 11,178 students and graduates numbered 1,961, contrasted with an 

| estimated enrolment of 8,333 and 1,688 graduates in 1959-60. 


Trade school projects approved under the Agreement as of Mar. 31, 1963 numbered 
116 (including 46 new schools). Additional facilities are also being provided by the 16 
_ combined trade and technical institutes mentioned previously. At the end of March 
_ 1963, there were 6,319 students enrolled in trade school courses under Program 3, exclusive 
_ of trainees who were unemployed or who were receiving training under other programs. 
Annual enrolments would be very much larger than the figure given because of continual 
enrolments throughout the school year in courses ranging in duration from five days to 
_ two years. 
A considerable expansion of the training in co-operation with industry program is 
_ deemed to be essential for the development of manpower skills. In considering how 
training might best be encouraged in industry, a broad examination of the training needs 
In industry has been undertaken by the Department of Labour as a basis for producing 
_ practical proposals to encourage, strengthen and broaden existing training activities. Such 
_ an enquiry will be helpful in establishing guidelines for the development of new and vigorous 
training programs wherever needed in industry and in bringing about a fuller co- 
_ ordination of the various groups involved in such training. 


| o 
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The response to basic training for skill development—mathematics, science and com- 


munication skills—of those already in the labour force, both employed and unemployed, is 
noteworthy. There is a growing realization that such training is essential for the adaptation 
of workers to rapidly changing industrial conditions. There is considerable interest in 
the setting of standards for basic training which will be accepted as the equivalent of the 
usual entrance requirements in trade schools and institutes of technology. A significant 
development in this connection is an experimental co-operative scheme involving three 
employers in the Leaside area of Toronto, which began in January 1963. Working in 
co-operation with unions, provincial and federal governments, and local school board 
officials, these companies are providing a six-month course to upgrade their workers in 


mathematics, science and English to a level where they can take further training and — 


retraining in specific skills. Trainees include men and women from a cross-section of 
workers, ranging in age up to 45, who have completed grades 8 or 9. The new courses 
are designed to raise the levels of attainment in the subjects given by two school grades, 
and the Ontario Department of Education has agreed to issue an Equivalency Certificate 


on a subject-grade basis when the trainee completes a course. This pilot project is being | 


conducted under Program 4, Training in Co-operation with Industry. Basic training for 
skill development programs is also being provided in other provinces for the employed 
as well as the unemployed worker. 


A strong effort is being made to train or retrain unemployed persons. Over the 


period Apr. 1, 1962 to Mar. 31, 1963, 38,439 persons were enrolled for training in some | 


94 occupations under Program 5; in the previous year, 26,887 students were enrolled for 


training. The substantial increase in enrolment is a measure of the emphasis being — 


placed on this form of training. 


Unemployed Persons Enrolled for Training, by Province, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1962 and 1963 


Province or Territory 1961-62 1962-63 

No. No. 
Newfoundlamadiiy del. sr aietlaasisiteteie ct etdia Sides bas «lelcisleleieioe slelaistee sls hisleiets nine sinlalalele olsiee 411 402 
Prince Edward Island. oy... sea aerisiaeniais oepeinisisinieaja/alale.s ee seicieiae vee sieieiaisieisios weit fs elais 123 183 
INOVEISCOUIA. sets sn. = 694 873 
New Brunswicle: iii ce <tacs odie «PUNTA » sleteleralae oreislolale -talaidialelelacisisiase stelniefeie she lsielels/atol ote 3,143 4,076 
Quebec. g sinde seca sisjs <del «ere ie deel cigamemyse vii) s°* pia” uke sine clcka e caits*'y 8,308 6,759 
OTA TIO Me re ee Coe ete aera eiersleta tere ove oyetety lancPevels etessieleiaw ain siaKapleloie\n- spc mre gesccoyrieg cle 7,344 18,511 
Manibobat’ Sie cb petta de Sikes <2eMPeaidetelecl otetetIntelet asin ale aise 2,083 2,325 
Saskatchewan.........sseereseenes waft 1,168 1,100 
WAN DeTta. Coates ce cn seen. “ing Frey 1,759 1,658 
British Columbia ry 1,854 2,416 

Yukon Territory Ph _— _— 
Northwest Territories........2.csccecececceceecrsencecescecsecsesececesceesscesees _ 59 
GRBAC A cc ctecise ree cinjeiseis]s Hic ais lia sipiele eine’ Seielsivieiojeialoie eieieieinCeislars)s/016/afore.: 26,887 38,439 


Disabled persons given training in the fiscal year 1962-63 numbered 2,966, compared 
with 2,765 in the previous fiscal year. 

Teacher training programs have been expanded in most provinces to meet both ' 
immediate and long-term needs for technical and vocational training teachers. Although 
at present a number of short courses are being conducted to meet immediate needs, there 
is a definite trend toward acquiring at least one year of pre-service teacher education for 
individuals who wish to teach in secondary schools or adult vocational schools. 

There were 20,576 apprentices registered in eight provinces (excluding Quebec and 
Prince Edward Island) as of June 30, 1962. Quebec is not a party to the Apprenticeship 
Agreement and Prince Edward Island signed the Agreement in 1962. In 1950, the number 
of registered apprentices was 9,482, which means that over the period 1950-62 the number 
had more than doubled. Completions over this period rose from 1,807 to an estimated 
4,400. 
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Advisory Bodies.—The advisory body to the Minister of Labour under the Act is 
the National Technical and Vocational Training Advisory Council which provides a 
national forum for the discussion of matters pertaining to the development of training of 
Canada’s manpower. The Council has a membership of 23, including representatives 
from employer organizations, organized labour, women’s organizations, agriculture, 
Canadian veterans, the Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation, 
and provincial governments. The major continuing committees of the Council are the 
National Apprenticeship Committee and the National Advisory Committee on Techno- 
logical Education, the latter being concerned with the development and co-ordination of 
interprovincial programs for educating technicians and technologists. 

Provincial advisory and consultative committees on the technical and vocational 
training of manpower have also been established in most provinces under the Act. These 
committees include representation from employers, labour, provincial departments of 
education, youth and labour, and the National Employment Service. 


Research Needs.—The full effects and accomplishments of the current program of 
technical and vocational training in Canada will not be known for some time, since it is 
still in the early stages of development and there are a number of problems to be overcome. 
A good deal of consideration is being given to the needs and problems that have arisen 
as a result of the large expansion of facilities and the objectives of the legislation, both 
at the federal and provincial levels. 

It is recognized that the building of schools and the expansion of programs alone are 
not the complete answer to the training problem. There is a need to achieve a proper 
balance in the facilities being built, to improve the competency of teachers and teaching 
methods, to improve courses at all levels of technical education to better meet the needs 
of individuals and the changing requirements of industry, to bring about a better integration 
between the schools and industry and define the role that each can most effectively play 
in the training of manpower, and, most important, to determine present and future occu- 
pational requirements. The development of an educational-training system which takes 
into consideration the unfolding requirements of a changing economy for trained people 
should be based on continuing research activities to identify these needs, to throw light 
on their consequences for training policies and programs, and to assess the effectiveness 
of various kinds of training. 

Recognition of the essential contribution of research to the development of technical 
and vocational training programs is contained in the Act, in that it provides for an expanded 
federal research program, which can be undertaken in co-operation with any province or 
provinces, in such areas as changing needs for training manpower, the relationship between 
technical and vocational training and the requirements of the economy, the development of 
course content through trade analyses, and the development of training standards. 


Section 7.—Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 
Subsection 1.—Fatal Industrial Accidents 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the federal Department 
of Labour since 1903. The data are now obtained from provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners and other government authorities, 
and from press reports. 


Of the 1,086 fatal accidents to industrial workers that occurred during the year 
1961, 275 were the result of the victims being struck by objects—56 by falling trees or 
limbs, 31 by landslides or cave-ins, 27 by automobiles or trucks, 25 by materials falling 
from stockpiles and loads, 21 by trains or other railway vehicles, and 15 by objects 
being hoisted or conveyed. Falls and slips were responsible for 246 industrial deaths, 
of which 229 were falls to different levels, including 83 deaths caused by falls into 
rivers, lakes, seas or harbours, 35 by falls from scaffolds or stagings, 24 by falls from 
buildings, roofs and towers, and 18 by falls from ladders or stairs. Collisions, derailments, 
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wrecks, etc., were responsible for 193 fatalities—automobiles and trucks were involved 
in 110, aircraft in 38, and tractors and loadmobiles in 28. The classification ‘‘caught in, 
on, or between objects, vehicles, etc.’ included 122 fatalities, 43 of which were caused by | 
tractors and loadmobiles, 22 by automobiles and trucks, and 21 by elevators, hoisting | 
and conveying apparatus. Exposure to dust, poisonous gases and poisonous substances | 
caused 90 fatalities and contact with electric current was responsible for 57. Conflagra- 
tions, explosions and exposure to hot substances caused 57 deaths, 36 were the result of | 
over-exertion, strain, etc., and 10 fatalities were caused by miscellaneous accident types. | 


24.—Fatal Industrial Accidents, by Industry, 1958-61 


Numbers Percentages of Total | 

Industry } 

1958 1959 1960 1961 1958 1959 | 1960 1961 

} 

Agriculture. «+ slcje' sje fer» s2i 4 blapie’e 6 - 97 101 69 68 7.6 7.6 6.1 6.3 

Mogg ing ss lester die goles sas ue Facials 129 143 131 99 10.2 10.8 11.6 9.0 | 

Fishing and trapping..........+++++eeeeeees 38 72 27 40 3.0 5.4 2.4 Sime | 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying. 231 175 180 135 18.2 13.2 15.9 12.4 
Manulacturingasshin ks = sein decent rsmeetel: 166 195 186 178 13.1 14.7 16.4 16.4 

Construebiom)ceeiace st cciler cise setetn) stele ete 281 297 199 238 22.1 22.4 17.4 21.9 / 

Electricity, gas and water production and 

RitolObia Me wcen ar rantscdobe sl obdaab ges aoe 31 33 36 36 2.4 2.5 3.2 3.3 

Transportation, storage and communica- | 

LOTS i NRT Ratan aete rtrtic wee ta eiae ainetners 163 182 154 152 12.8 13.7 13.6 14.0 | 

UD phe etna cet ereatr cave a ote = elute beratetelere ctelelete 40 50 51 52 3.2 3.8 4.5 4.8) | 

Hinancertena cele sea tare stele cwatlomiem refer oleisy«.< 4 2 2 1 0.3 0.2 0.2 or | 

(Saga, cibeecdsubcogocBonpcbuohodaeasas 89 76 99 87 7.0 57 8.7 8.0 | 

Totalssh Uh. ehsewscce se tetevews 1,269 | 1,326 | 1,134 | 1,086] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 

Foss Kapow! act v remgret omit JST eegrlevingel watllhidH Ay sak T ee | 


Subsection 2.—Workmen’s Compensation* 


In all provinces legislation is in force providing for compensation for injury to a— 
workman by accident arising out of and in the course of employment, or for disablement | 
caused by a specified industrial disease, except where the workman is disabled for fewer | 
than a stated number of days. The Acts of all provinces provide for a compulsory system | 
of collective liability on the part of employers. To ensure payment of compensation, | 
each Act provides for an accident fund, administered by the province, to which employers | 
are required to contribute at a rate determined by the Workmen’s Compensation Board | 
in accordance with the hazards of the industry. A workman to whom these provisions | 
apply has no right of action against his employer for injury from an accident during 
employment. The Acts vary in scope but in general they cover construction, mining, 
manufacturing, lumbering, transportation and communications and the operation of 
public utilities. The Acts also cover various types of commercial establishments. Under-, 
takings in which not more than a stated number of workmen are usually employed are 
excluded in some provinces. In Ontario and Quebec, public authorities, railway and 
shipping companies, and telephone and telegraph companies are individually liable for 
compensation as determined by the Board and pay a proportion of the expenses of ad-_ 
ministration. A federal Act provides for compensation for accidents to Federal Govern-| 
ment employees according to the scale of benefits provided by the Act of the province in. 
which the employee is usually employed. Seamen who are not under a provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Act are entitled to compensation under the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act. 


| 
* More detailed information is given in the Department of Labour publication Workmen’s Compensation in 
Canada, A Comparison of Provincial Laws. 


| 
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Benefits in case of disability include all necessary medical care and hospitalization, 
eash payments during the period of temporary disability to indemnify the injured workman 
for loss of wages, a life pension for any resulting permanent disability, and rehabilitation 
services. In the case of the death of the workman, a widow is granted a monthly pension, 
a special lump sum payment, an allowance for funeral expenses and a monthly payment 
for each child under the age limit provided by the law. When there is no dependent widow 
or children and there are other dependants such as a parent or parents, an award is made 
which, in the judgment of the Board concerned, is proportionate to the pecuniary loss 
sustained. 

Table 25 gives the number of industrial accidents reported by each of the provinces 
and the amount of compensation paid by Workmen’s Compensation Boards in the years 
1960 and 1961. 


25.—Industrial Accidents Reported and Compensation Paid by Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, 1960 and 1961 


Industrial Accidents Reported 


Year and Province seared tp : ea oan 
edica ‘emporary | Permanent aid? 
Aid Only! | Disability | Disability | 72*! Total 
No No No. No No $ 
1960 

Newfoundland...........-+--++e0> 5,537 4,823 112 26 10, 498 1,725, 883 
Prince Edward Island...........+ 1,043 731 13 4 1,791 211,103 
INOVA COLMA 2. . cieleins dds ciceeceecuee 10,336 6,977 529 37 17,879 4,544,388 
New Brunswick..........--++e00: 11, 482 7,585 212 32 19,311 2,332,930 
Quebec... . 2.2... cerecsecsceseres as ag an 220 100,704 23, 583, 5318 
MOGATIO. fc ja.c,c:<ivie,0 0.0.5 01010 o1010.0.0.0:0i0)s10. 172,498 64,992 2,710 269 240,469 50, 418, 0673 
PNT AMI GODS iijes«siiele «a's 0 )e\sie'e oiniaviare 12,787 8,931 331 22 22,071 4,008,765 
Saskatchewan,........seeeeeseees 12,140 9,725 142 25 22,032 5, 255,037 
BA OVb ata sieiee stale sia vlc 6 + 6 + sia\yevareralais 26,457 19,101 797 116 46,471 8,772,128 
British Columbia. .......+..+ 0000+ 88,715 21,518 1,037 161 61,431 20, 826, 428 

Totals, 1960.............- as ore 30 912 542,657 121,678,260 

1961 

MNewioundland,......-.-cecccecess 5,317 3,495 41 slat 8, 864 1,994,016 
Prince Edward Island...........- 1,053 732 21 3 1,809 347,915 
PUGVA, OCOUD. ...tscccecccccccveres 9,687 6,166 362 83 16,248 4,710,954 
New Brunswick..........+--00++- 9,097 7,421 223 23 16,764 2,387,292 
BUSSE Ne py ie sc Siclvis cise oo w'aetale Si Ai) Si 204 99, 502 24, 860, 2238 
DUCATI hc cies cnchc ccc ke cee duveynee 175, 876 61,148 2,593 273 239, 890 51,463, 4573 
WYEEWTIEHOND ES). 0, 1c'v.e/ciololela e+ vie es cinieleraiels 12,375 9,019 415 28 21,837 4,065, 252 
Maskatchewan. oi .ss.ecs cece esac 12,210 9,976 81 35 22,302 5,315,217 
PREDELGATT Naso s sietsie hoe sisters see 29, 062 18,976 738 107 48, 883 9,735,805 
British Columbia....+.sss-00.re. 41,556 20,201 1,097 139 62,993 21,207,124 

Totals, 1961.............- “5 On On 856 539,092 126,087,255 


1 Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for com- 
pensation; the period varies in the several provinces. 2 Includes, except where noted otherwise, payments 
to compensate loss earnings, medical aid payments, cost of rehabilitation and hospitalization (not including capital 
expenditures) and pensions paid (not pensions awarded) for temporary and permanent disabilities. 3 Excludes 
payments by employers who make direct compensation to their employees; such employees come under Schedule IT 
of the Ontario and Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 
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Section 8.—Organized Labour in Canada 


At the beginning of 1963, 1,449,200 workers belonged to labour organizations active 
in Canada, an increase of almost 2 p.c. over the 1962 membership. Seventy-five per cent 
of the organized workers were members of unions affiliated with the Canadian Labour 
Congress (CLC). Of the unions within the CLC, a major group belonged also to the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO) in 
the United States. Another 8 p.c. of union membership in Canada was in unions affiliated 
with the Confederation of National Trade Unions, and 16 p.c. was represented by unaffili- 
ated international, national or local unions. About 2 p.c. of the total union membership 
in Canada belonged to unions having no affiliation with a central labour body in Canada 
but linked with the AFL-CIO. 

The 1963 total union membership represented a net increase of 26,000 over the previous 
year. Sixteen unions operating in Canada reported increases of 1,000 members or more; 
the Steelworkers added 8,000, recording the largest increase for any single union, and 
the Auto Workers reported a gain of 4,300. On the other hand, a number of unions experi- 
enced a falling-off in membership during the year; the membership of the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers was down by 8,000, the Teamsters’ membership by 3,500 and the Sea- 
farers by 2,400. Six other unions reported decreases of 1,000 or more. 

Of the 1,449,200 union members reported in the 1963 survey, 1,031,700 belonged to 
international unions having branches in both Canada and the United States and in most 
cases belonging to central labour bodies in both countries. Of the 110 international unions 
active in Canada in January 1963, 87 with 882,200 members were affiliated with the CLC 
and the AFL-CIO; three with 12,600 members were affiliated with the CLC only; and 
ten with 30,500 members were affiliated with the AFL-CIO only. Ten, accounting for 
some 106,300 members, were without any affiliation. 

National unions active in Canada numbered 51 with 350,900 members in January 
1963. Of these, 18 with 163,200 members were affiliated with the CLC, 13 with a member- 
ship of 104,500 were within the Confederation of National Trade Unions, and 20 with 
83,200 members were without affiliation. 

International and national unions had almost 1,382,600 members in 161 unions at 
the beginning of 1963. Canadian membership in these unions ranged in size from fewer 
than 10 to the 90,000 reported by the United Steelworkers of America. The International 
Union, United Automobile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
with an increase of 4,300 members to a total of 61,100, replaced in second place the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America with 60,200 members. Among the 
national unions, the National Union of Public Employees with 52,900 members continued 
to rank first in size, followed by the 35,200-member Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers. 

The grand total of 1,449,200 members reported by labour organizations in 1963 was 
equal to about 30 p.c. of the estimated total number of non-agricultural paid workers 
in Canada. 

26.—Union Membership in Canada, 1935-63 


Year Members Year Members Year Members Year Members 
7000 000 000 7000 
1035 xeon. hs 281 1942. cris ore seich 578 1949:1,2.5.. Jats. 1,006 1,386 
L986 sre cece 323 LOGS Cees wees 665 MES i OS ecinek 1,029 1,454 
19375 econ cerns 383 1944s csi penn’ 724 SS hers 1,146 1, 4593 
LOSS ic rivers overs ois 382 W045. co rck abians 711 TOD8 10,0 sarees 1,220 1,459 
1LOBQERS ee 359 19465. 29. Me 832 105 Ree oes: 1,268 1,447 
1940) emit saaiaeis 362 1947 saacemones : 912 1LO5Staotmen. oe 1,268 1,423 
1940 Se 462 L948 PS See 978 1956 seh. Jak ectooe 1,352 1,449 
1 Figures for years up to and including 1949 are as at Dec. 31; figures from 1951 are as at Jan. 1. 2 New- 
foundland included from 1949. 3 Adjustment in coverage resulted in a net addition of approximately 23,000 


members. 
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27.—Union Membership, by Type of Union and Affiliation, as at January 1963 


Type and Affiliation Unions Locals Membership 
Mrfermational UNIONS. ...... 0.0... 0c cence ness sence scene ban erenneees 110 4,424 1,031,658 
ARH —CIO/CLE ie ci.ccneclee =r 87 4,031 882,222 
COOP STS, gee eae OR OCS 3 42 12,614 
PAE == COLO: OM yen oa, es apsteye <0 v0 10cnys Ze 10 49 30, 507 
Unaffiliated railway brotherhoods..............eseeseeeen eee eeenee 2 123 9,347 
ONE er eat linbe Cd AUNIODS.« <.. 5.4jcn ore ars sisin ow oe Mee eerste tie Ain aia piggy ei nisp ee 8 179 96, 968 
MR MMRS GNM ORULOTES © 2 ciascpd. fac syaks vin 6s ie 0-2 aunrplorstoi aio rte Pace sald 9a Span CgAF aumento aay bl 2,289 350,918 
CLC 18 1,442 163, 227 
13 490 104, 497 
20 357 83,194 
Totals, International and National Unions..................- 161 6,713 1,382,576 
Directly Chartered Local Unioms................. 0 cece eee n eee e eee ees 232 232 27,926 
(CHGS 205 5182 6 COREE RED APOE ocean Some t neeinc fe Arai ona ais cia 181 181 21,846 
‘CONT Ea? seme ao Ot Bias Chenin ae oar: Sno nme Saeroco CT aoc One aM 51 51 6,080 
Independent Local OrganizationS................:.eeeee eee erences 128 128 38,679 
rand Totals) cusses. eietaisawe words hea tae ah Reese 3 521 7,073 1,449,181 


A list of the individual international and national unions, with number of locals and 
membership in Canada, is carried in the Department of Labour publication Labour Organ- 
izations in Canada, available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price 35 cents. 


Section 9.—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on strikes and lockouts in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission. Table 28 covers strikes and lockouts involving six 
or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and strikes and lockouts lasting less 
than one day or involving fewer than six workers but exceeding a total of nine man-days. 
The developments leading to work stoppages are often too complex to make it practicable 
to distinguish statistically between strikes on the one hand and lockouts on the other. 
However, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout is not often encountered. 


The number of workers involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly involved in the disputes leading 
to work stoppages. Where the number of workers involved varied in the course of a 
stoppage, the peak figure is used in tabulating annual totals. Workers indirectly affected, 
such as those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included in the number of 
workers involved. 


Duration of strikes and lockouts in terms of man-days is calculated by multiplying 
the number of workers involved in each work stoppage by the number of working days 
the stoppage was in progress. Where the number of workers involved varied during the 
period of a stoppage, an appropriate adjustment is made in the calculation as far as this 
is practicable. The duration in man-days of all work stoppages in a year is also shown 
as a percentage of estimated working time, based on the annual average of all non-agri- 
cultural paid workers in Canada. 
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The data on duration of work stoppages in man-days are provided to facilitate com- 
parison of work stoppages in terms of a common denominator. They are not intended as 
a measure of the loss of productive time to the economy. 


28.—Strikes and Lockouts by Industry, 1962 with Totals for 1958-62 


Nore.—Comparable statistics, except for 1961, are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books; 


the latter are available in the Department of Labour annual publication Strikes and Lockouts in Canada. 


Strikes and 
Lockouts 
Industry Beginning 
during 
Year 
No. 
OT OSUTY src cietricroers © eine siete vlan eicaraiers estan alaisis,ieseeisieibys 2 
9 
1 
1 
7 
Manufacturing 255.502). ages ss otate s eiainie dioseld oleTalels 131 
Hoods and: beverages 2 spurs caseleeies ben teees eRe 18 
TODAECO DLOCUCHES «isa ticccenteicie lei chevoimetaienametsis o iiefotste sips 1 
Rubber products jeer rset waren «call ceraterea. oie 6 
Leather products tits .cicce ahs Cowie aaie hs O20 65 58 508 3 
Mextile, PROGUCLS jar teraer te reiin itis iene insselerainniiatiate 7 
Kuxoting mollis ioipeern sistiee es oie Saree ee oacenee 3 
Clothing 43.5. icnodeiacas cia Henan aeiae setisse Oeineiaowe 7 
Wood produots testes vclacd uence acieicieiele bh stat bidslekinte 13 
Hurniture and Hxtures cs ieiase skis lelelencleee leat seis 4 
Paper Produetss, seis een asiatee cinee taatesecteitret 5 
Printing and publishing. 2 Giii..adermetlac cr beebicl 2 2 
Pritaanrymetalesess sntade cence sveiods wieastabics lee pled 13 
Metal fabricating. . 13 
Machinery sy, o.atrese cuss reset ene meaner es 4 
Transportation equipment, .2 0 ssi sas sinette neces ss 8 
Blectrical products... 0. os ck sata w lattete n dtelatte ely. ace 4 
Non-metallic mineral products............+-+eeeeeee 12 
Chemical products # $4.0 deowatean sehen hol dociger as 1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............-- 7 
Cons true thom. coisas cin de fo taissieitt fader aoe ees 95 
Transportation and Utilities. ....................-- 25 
Transportation. . 19 
Communication....... zi 1 
Power) gas aud water’ ...22. fase ie tient. wklaatemeeele cn 5 
DTAGO ye crise orice tiacetneictetee eoaieisersiaiaias phere ereisfo aoPol eT 22 
Services cc Genr crete aed oan adee tei cast 2 
Personallservicestosas: Wek Pete ce ee he ee eee ose te 1 
Miscellaneous services. i. vclsicisie wine clive viele sioeie ieinteteas 1 
Adminis tratlowm ye ction. chess nslek Survie ieee 4 
Provincial administration...........sssecsesseenes 1 
Local administration 0 ste <isicsicasias|s sisivistsjela\eleiofeictee ai 3 
Totals sch Sent ciewewestae wy evieasiore 1962 290 
1961 272 
1960 268 
1959 201 
1958 251 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence 


during Year 

Strikes and Workers Duration in 
Lockouts Involved Man-Days 

No. No. No. 
128 1,540 
10 7,688 41,040 
2 1,040 29,310 
1 170 1,450 
7 6,478 10,280 
140 34,504 778,700 
20 1,514 24,730 
1 260 2,990 
6 943, 3,590 
3 485 25,110 
7 2,927 83,510 
3 304 1,030 
7 522 5,930 
13 1,015 23,100 
5 312 7,610 
5 1,310 8,030 
2 87 3,230 
14 4,392 104,670 
14 3,325 14,420 
6 4,794 60, 650 
9 6,651 143, 850 
5 424 ,080 
12 2,964 116,620 
1 1,489 124,700 
7 786 19,850 
99 18,596 197,720 
27 11,769 343,280 
21 11,469 339,190 
1 12 190 
5 288 3,900 
25 987 20,360 
4 538 34,310 
3 533 34,290 
1 5 20 
4 122 950 
1 22 110 
3 100 840 
311 74,332 1,417,900 
287 97,959 1,335,080 
274 49,408 738,700 
216 95,120 2,226,890 
259 111,475 2,816,850 
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Section 10.—Canada and the International Labour Organization 


The Department of Labour is the officially designated liaison between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the International Labour Organization. The ILO was established 
in 1919, in association with the League of Nations under the Treaties of Peace, with the 
‘object of improving labour and social conditions throughout the world by international 
agreement and legislative action. Under an agreement approved by the General Con- 
ference of the International Labour Organization and by the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1946, the Organization became a specialized agency of the United Nations 
although it retained its autonomy. 


The ILO is an association of 107 Member States, financed by their governments and 
democratically controlled by representatives of those governments and of their organized 
employers and workers. It is comprised of three main organs: (1) the Governing Body; 
(2) the International Labour Office; and (3) the International Labour Conference. Ten 
tripartite industrial committees have been established to deal with problems of important 
world industries, by the holding of regional and special technical conferences, and by 
technical assistance to aid under-developed countries in such fields as co-operatives, social 
security, vocational training, productivity techniques and employment service organization. 
The ILO also administers numerous technical aid projects in developing countries on behalf 
of the United Nations Special Fund and the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance. 


The Governing Body consists of 40 members—20 government representatives, 10 
employers’ representatives and 10 workers’ representatives. It is planned to increase the 
membership in June 1963 to 48—24 government representatives, 12 employers’ representa- 
tives and 12 workers’ representatives. Of the goverment seats, each of the 10 Member 
States of chief industrial importance (of which Canada is one) holds a permanent place 
and the other 10 government representatives are elected triennially by the Conference. 
The worker and employer members are elected by their groups every three years at the 
Conference. The Governing Body usually meets three times a year and has supervision 
over the work of the International Labour Office and the various Conferences and Com- 
mittees, in addition to framing the budget and approving the agendas of the Conferences 
and meetings. Canada’s representative on the Governing Body is the Deputy Minister 
of Labour for Canada. 

The International Labour Office acts as the permanent secretariat of the ILO and as a 
world research and information centre and publishing house on subjects concerned with 
working and living conditions. In the operational field it assists Member States by fur- 
nishing experts on manpower training and other types of technical assistance. The ILO 
maintains branch offices in all parts of the world; the Canada Branch is located at 
202 Queen Street, Ottawa. 


The International Labour Conference is a world assembly for the consideration of 
labour and social problems. It meets annually and is attended by four delegates from 
each Member State (two representing the government, one representing the employers 
and one representing the workers) accompanied by technical advisers. The Conference 
formulates international standards concerning working and living conditions in the form 
of Conventions and Recommendations; the former are subject to ratification by the 
Member States concerned. 


There have been 46 Sessions of the International Labour Conference, at which 118 
Conventions and 117 Recommendations have been adopted. Canada has ratified 20 of 
these Conventions, of which 12 concern maritime and dock labour. In Canada the provin- 
cial legislatures are the competent legislative authorities with jurisdiction over the subjects 
covered by most of the ILO Conventions and Recommendations. The Department of 
Labour, as the official link with the International Labour Organization, is responsible for 
forwarding to the ILO reports on ratified Conventions as well as periodic reports on 
many other industrial and social matters. Canada is represented at most of the ILO 
annual and special meetings, and accounts of the discussions and decisions are regularly 
published in the Labour Gazette. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The physiographic and population characteristics of Canada present unusual difficul- 
ties from the standpoint of transportation. The country extends 4,000 miles from east to 
west and its main topographic barriers run in a north-south direction, so that sections of 
the country are cut off from one another by such water barriers as Cabot Strait and the 
Strait of Belle Isle separating the Island of Newfoundland from the mainland; by rough, 
rocky forest terrain such as the New Brunswick—Quebec border region and the areas north 
of Lakes Huron and Superior dividing the industrial region of Ontario and Quebec from 
the agricultural areas of the Prairie Provinces; and by the mountain barriers between 
the prairies and the Pacific Coast. Unevenly distributed along a narrow southern strip 
of Canada’s vast area is its relatively small population of 18,896,000 (estimate of June 1, 
1963). To such a country, with a population so dispersed and producing for export as 
well as for consumption in distant parts of the country itself, efficient and economical 
transportation facilities are necessities of existence. 

A special article giving some idea of the competitive problems that have faced the 
major agencies of transport during recent years of economic and technological change 
appears in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 753-758. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES 
OF TRANSPORTATION 


The Federal Government’s contro! and regulation of transportation reflect to a con- 
siderable extent conditions that date back to the period when the railways possessed a 
virtual monopoly of transportation within the country. Although federal regulation was 
a direct outcome of such particular matters as the prevention of unjust discrimination in 
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rates and charges resulting from monopoly conditions in the industry and the safety of 
transportation facilities and operating practices, yet the railways have been so involved 
in the public interest that their regulation has been extended to become the most compre- 
hensive of any industry in Canada. 


In the meantime, conditions in the transportation industry have been drastically 
altered by the increasing competition arising from the advance of highway transportation 
and a large part of the present competition between common carriers has become a per- 
manent feature of the transportation industry. In these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that regulations, which under monopoly conditions were not onerous to the railways or 
were purely nominal in their effect, are now alleged to have become increasingly restrictive 
and hampering under highly competitive conditions. Regulatory authorities are therefore 
faced with the problem of piecemeal revision of their regulations—retaining those where 
railway monopoly or near-monopoly conditions still make them necessary in the public 
interest, and relaxing those where competition can be relied on to protect the public in 
order to enable the railways to meet this competition more effectively. The emphasis 
has shifted from the regulation of monopoly to maintaining a balance between the several 
competing modes of transport. 


In 1936, the amalgamation of the Department of Railways and Canals and the Depart- 
ment of Marine, together with the Civil Aviation Branch of the Department of National 
Defence, to form the Department of Transport brought under one control railways, canals, 
harbours, marine and shipping, civil aviation, radio and meteorology. 


Road and highway development is mainly under provincial or municipal control or 
supervision. According to the judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
dated Feb. 22, 1954, jurisdiction over interprovincial and international highway transport 
rests with the Federal Government, but the Motor Vehicle Transport Act, 1954 gives to 
all provinces, at their option, the authority to apply to interprovincial and international 
highway transport the same regulations respecting certificates of public convenience and 
necessity and rates as they apply to undertakings operating entirely within the province. 
This Act has since been proclaimed in seven provinces. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—The Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada was created and initially named the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners for Canada by the Railway Act, 1903, and was given its present name by the 
Transport Act, 1938. It was organized on Feb. 1, 1904, and succeeded to all the powers 
and duties of its predecessor, the Railway Committee of the Privy Council. The Board, 
now consisting of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief Commissioner, an Assistant 
Chief Commissioner and three Commissioners, has extensive regulative and administrative 
powers and is also a statutory court of record, so constituted by the Railway Act and 
recognized as such by other courts. The finding or determination of the Board upon any 
question of fact within its jurisdiction is binding and conclusive and no order or decision 
may be questioned or reviewed except on appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada upon 
a question of law or a question of jurisdiction with leave of a judge of that Court, or by 
the Governor in Council.* 

The Board has jurisdiction under more than a score of Acts of Parliament, including 
jurisdiction, under the Railway Act and the Transport Act, over transportation by railway 
and by inland water, and over communication by telephone and telegraph. 


*The Board’s judgments are reported in Canadian Railway Cases and Canadian Railway and Transport Cases, 
and its judgments, orders, rulings and regulations are published by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, in what is known 
as J.O.R. & R. 
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Under the Railway Act its jurisdiction is, stated generally, in respect of construction, | 


maintenance and operation of railways that are subject to the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada, including matters of engineering, location of lines, crossings and 
crossing protection, safety of train operation, operating rules, investigation of accidents, 
accommodation for traffic and facilities for service, abandonment of operation, freight and 
passenger rates, and uniformity of railway accounting. The Board also has certain juris- 
diction over telephones and telegraphs, including regulation of the telephone tolls of 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, the British Columbia Telephone Company, 
the Bonaventure and Gaspe Telephone Company and the Yellowknife Telephone Company, 
over tolls for express traffic and tolls for the use of international bridges and tunnels. 


Regulation of railway freight and passenger rates is one of the Board’s principal | 


tasks. Except for certain statutory rates, it has power “to fix, determine and enforce 
just and reasonable rates, and to change and alter rates as changing conditions or cost of 
transportation may from time to time require’’; it may disallow any tariff that it considers 
to be unjust or unreasonable or contrary to any provision of the Railway Act; it may 


prescribe other tolls in lieu of the tolls disallowed, or require the railway company to — 
substitute a tariff satisfactory to the Board. Since the end of World War II there has 
been a succession of applications for authority to make general freight rate increases and — 


general telephone rate increases. 


A review of transport regulation was undertaken by the Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation, under the chairmanship of the Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, which held extensive 
hearings in 1949-50 and issued its Report in 1951 (see 1952-53 Year Book, p. 741). Certain 
of its recommendations were incorporated into the Railway Act by amendments made in 
1951 (see 1962 Year Book, p. 760). 


Under the Transport Act, the Board entertains applications for licences for ships to 
transport goods or passengers for hire or reward between places in Canada on the Great 


Lakes and the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers, except goods in bulk on waters other than | 
the Mackenzie River. Before granting a licence, the Board must be satisfied that public — 


convenience and necessity require such transport. The Board also has regulative powers 
over tolls for such transport. 


A Royal Commission was appointed May 13, 1959 with the Hon. C. P. McTague 
named as chairman (later succeeded by M. A. MacPherson) to inquire into the railway 
rate structure and other matters affecting transportation. Its findings were published in 
three volumes, which appeared between March 1961 and July 1962. 


On July 8, 1959, Parliament passed the Freight Rates Reduction Act designed as @ 
relief measure for shippers. The Act provided a fund of $20,000,000 to permit a reduction 
in class and commodity rates (other than competitive rates) on Canadian railways for a 
period of one year to Aug. 1, 1960. In compliance with the Act, the Board of Transport 


Commissioners ordered the substitution of an increase of 10 p.c. for the permissive increase — 


of 17 p.c. authorized in November 1958 but suspended pending the findings of the Royal 


Commission. A further reduction, substituting an increase of 8 p.c. in lieu of 10 p.c. was 
ordered effective May 1960; these reduced rates have continued in effect. Later amend- | 
ments extended the Freight Rates Reduction Act to Apr. 30, 1961 and then to Apr. 30, _ 
1962 and the authorized expenditure was raised from $20,000,000 to $35,000,000 and then — 


to $55,000,000. In respect of the year 1961, interim payments related to recommendations 
of the Royal Commission pending its complete report were authorized by Parliament to 
the amount of $50,000,000 to compensate the railway companies for maintenance of their 
rates on freight traffic at the reduced levels. 


The Freight Rates Reduction Act was not extended beyond Apr. 30, 1962, but authority 
for payments in respect of reduced freight rates between that date and Mar. 31, 1963 was 
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provided under Governor General’s Warrant. Provision for extended authority in respect 
of the period Apr. 1, 1963 to Mar. 31, 1964 for payments of $50,000,000 in respect of the 
calendar year 1963 was made in Supplementary Estimates (A) for the year ending Mar. 
31, 1964. 


Total payments under the so-called $20,000,000 and $50,000,000 subsidies, respectively, 
have been $72,300,000 for the period Aug. 1, 1959 to June 30, 1963 and $124,800,000 for 
the period Jan. 1, 1961 to June 30, 1963. 


The Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in September 
1944 by amendment to the Aeronautics Act. Subsequent amendments to the Act were 
made in 1945, 1950 and 1952. The Board has three members including the Chairman, 
and the staff is comprised of a Senior Adviser; a Legal Branch; an Operations Branch 
which includes the Traffic Division, Operations Analyst, Special Traffic Adviser, Inter- 
national Relations Division, and the Licensing and Inspection Division; an Economic and 
Accounting Branch which includes the Economics Division, Audit Division and Financial 
Analyst; and a Secretary’s Branch which includes the Administrative Division. In 
addition, a small staff is located in Montreal to serve the Senior Canadian Representative 
on the Council of the International Civil Aviation Organization. 


The Board is responsible for the economic regulation of commercial air services in 
Canada and is also required to advise the Minister of Transport in the exercise of his 
duties and powers in all matters relating to civil aviation. The regulatory function relates 
to Canadian air services within Canada and abroad and to foreign air services operating 
into and out of Canada. It involves the licensing of all such services and the subsequent 
regulation of the licensees in respect of their economic operation and the provision of service 
to the public. As provided by the Act, the Board issues Regulations, approved by the 
Governor in Council, dealing with the classification of air carriers and commercial air 
services, applications for licences to operate commercial air services, accounts, records and 
reports, ownership, transfers, consolidations, mergers and leases of commercial air services, 
traffic tolls and tariffs, and other related matters. Detailed regulatory instructions are 
issued by the Board in the form of General Orders and Rules, relating to all air services, 
or groups of air services; Board Orders relating to individual air services; and Circulars for 
general guidance and information. Financial and operating statistics are collected under 
authority of the Board’s Regulations. 


The Board has under study the potential for and requirements of increased and 
improved air services into the Canadian North as well as the consolidation of its over-all 
regulations. The procedures governing applications for licence are being examined for 
improved processing methods. 


The Board continues to take an active part in the work of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization and to undertake bilateral negotiations for the exchange of traffic 
rights when appropriate. At present, Trans-Canada Air Lines, Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines Limited and TransAir Limited are Canada’s designated international scheduled 
carriers. 


The Canadian Maritime Commission.—The Canadian Maritime Commission 
was established by Act of Parliament in 1947 (RSC 1952, c. 38) as a separate department 
of the Government reporting to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. It is 
the function of the Commission to ‘‘consider and recommend to the Minister from time to 
time such policies and measures as it considers necessary for the operation, maintenance, 
manning and development of a merchant marine and a ship-building and ship-repairing 
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industry commensurate with Canadian maritime needs”. The Commission is authorized 
to examine into, ascertain and keep records of all phases of ship operation and to “admin- 
ister, in accordance with regulations of the Governor in Council, any steamship subventions 
voted by Parliament’’. 


In 1961 a national maritime policy was inaugurated to encourage the construction 
and operation of ships in Canada and, as well, provide assistance to Canadian fishermen. 
A federal capital subsidy was authorized, amounting to 35 p.c. of the cost of construction 
of self-propelled ships in Canadian shipyards, to be increased to 40 p.c. for work done after 
May 12, 1961 and under any contract entered into and filed with the Commission on or 
before Mar. 31, 1963. For steel fishing trawlers constructed to replace old vessels with- 
drawn from service, the assistance is 50 p.c. of the cost. Capital grants toward the con- 
struction of small wooden fishing vessels were also increased. Payments of capital sub- 
sidy are made under regulations of the Governor in Council; up to Mar. 31, 1963, about 
$24,500,000 was expended under the regulations. 


Subsidies have been paid by the Federal Government for the maintenance of essential 


steamship services since the latter part of the nineteenth century; the services subsidized | 


and the amounts paid for the years ended Mar. 31, 1962 and 1963 are given on p. 804. 


The National Energy Board.—The National Energy Act (SC 1959, c. 46) pro- | 


claimed Noy. 1, 1959, provided for the establishment of a five-member Board charged 
with the duty of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. In the performance 
of this function, the Board is responsible for the regulation of the construction and opera- 
tion of the oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, 
the tolls charged for transmission by oil and gas pipeline, the export and import of gas and 
the export of electric power, and the construction of the lines over which such power is 
transmitted. The functions and operations of the Board are covered in the Domestic 
Trade and Prices Chapter of this volume (see Index). 


PART II.—RAIL TRANSPORT* 


Section 1.—Railways 


Since Confederation the railways of Canada have been the principal transport facility 
throughout, and beyond, the nation. The two great transcontinental systems, supple- 
mented by a major north-south line on the West Coast and a number of regional independ- 
ent railways, are the only carriers able to transport large volumes of freight at low cost 
in all weather by continuous passage over Canadian transcontinental routes. Although 
highway and air competition is increasing, the railways still retain their primary position 
in the freight transport field. 


The two national railway companies control a wide variety of Canadian and inter- 


. . . . . \ 
national transport and communication services. The government-owned Canadian | 


National Railway System is the country’s largest public utility and operates the greatest 
length of trackage in Canada. In addition, it operates a highway service, a fleet of coastal 
and ocean-going steamships, a national telecommunications system connecting the principal 
points of Canada with other parts of the world, an extensive express service in Canada and 
abroad, a chain of large hotels and resorts, and a scheduled air service connecting all major 
cities across the country and Canadian with other North American and European points. 
Its chief competitor, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, is a joint-stock corporation 


_ . * Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; more detailed 
information is given in the annual reports of the Division. 
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operating a transcontinental railway supported by a national telecommunications system 
with connections throughout the world, a large fleet of inland, coastal and ocean-going 
vessels, a chain of year-round and resort hotels, a domestic airline servicing points in 
British Columbia, Alberta and Yukon Territory, a transpacific airline service to the 
Orient and the Antipodes, air services to Mexico, Peru, Chile and Argentina, a transpolar 
air route connecting Vancouver and Amsterdam, a transatlantic service to Portugal, Spain 
and Italy, and a limited (one flight daily each way) transcontinental air service between 
Vancouver and Montreal. Also included in the company’s operations are a world-wide 
express service and a domestic truck and bus network. 


The Pacific Great Eastern Railway, owned by the British Columbia Government, 
operates over a 789.5-mile route from North Vancouver to Fort St. John in the Peace 
River area of northeastern British Columbia, with a branch line from Chetwynd to Dawson 
Creek. The completion in 1958 of the northern section of this line opened up to de- 
velopment the vast interior of the province and brought to an end the largest railway 
construction job undertaken in North America for two decades. With the completion in 
May 1959 of the last link in the microwave system, the PGE became the first railway on 
the Continent to be operated entirely by means of radio communication. 


The statistics in Subsections 1 to 3 of this Section cover the combined railway facilities 
of all companies operating in Canada, including intercity freight and passenger services of 
electric railway companies. Details relating to the Canadian National Railway System 
are dealt with separately in Subsection 4. A special article covering the consolidation and 
organization of the CNR appears in the 1955 Year Book at pp. 840-847. 


Subsection 1.—Milage and Equipment 


Construction was begun in 1835 on the first railway in Canada—the short link of 
14.5 miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—but only 66 miles were in operation by 
1850. The first great period of construction was in the 1850’s when the Grand Trunk and 
the Great Western Railways were built as well as numerous smaller lines. The building 
of the Intercolonial and the Canadian Pacific railways contributed to another period of 
rapid expansion in the 1870’s and 1880’s. In the last period of extensive railway building 
(1900-17), the Grand Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern 
Railways were constructed. 


There has been little change in total track milage since the late 1920’s, although in 
recent years the development of a number of large projects in districts far removed from 
transport facilities and the opening up of the Northwest Territories has necessitated the 
building of branch lines. Those completed up to 1956 are listed in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 815, and those completed from that year to 1961 are mentioned in subsequent 
editions. During 1962, the first section of the 430-mile Great Slave Railway, being built 
by the CNR for the Federal Government, went into operation. By the end of October, 
track had reached Manning, Alta., a distance of 56 miles, and rail grain shipments began 
moving out of this northerly agricultural area. At year-end, 73.5 miles of track had been 
completed and clearing, grading, bridge and trestle work progressed on the remainder of 
the right-of-way. Also in Alberta, a 23-mile rail extension was constructed from White- 
court to Windfall to carry sulphur shipments from the Windfall gas fields. Track-laying 
was two thirds completed on the 61-mile branch line to the Matagami Lake region in 
northern Quebec and construction was started on an eight-mile extension from Chisel Lake 
to a new mining development at Stall Lake in northern Manitoba. Preparatory work was 
undertaken for the construction of a 15-mile branch line from Nepisiguit Junction, near 
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Bathurst, N.B., to a zinc, lead and copper mining development, and a survey report was 
made on the possible construction of a 57-mile line between Matane and Ste. Anne des 
Monts in the Gaspe region of Quebec. The CPR completed a 16-mile branch line south 
from Bredenbury, Sask., to serve a new mineral development and the PGE began con- 
struction of a 100-mile extension in northern British Columbia, which will leave the existing 


main line about 35 miles north of Prince George; it is scheduled for completion in 1965. 


While new construction has added considerably to first main track milage placed in 
operation in the past few years, other lines have been abandoned because they have 
become unprofitable. Thus, new milage is not reflected in the totals shown in Table 1. 


1.—Railway Track Milage Operated, 1900-61 


Nore.—Figures of total milage of first main track operated for 1835-1909 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 546; 
for 1911-14 in the 1954 edition, p. 786; for 1916-24 in the 1955 edition, p. 830; and for 1926-49 in the 1956 edition, p. 792. 


First Main Track Mmacre Track Mitacr By AREA AND TYPE 
Miles 
Year in Area and Type of Track 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Operation| 
No. No. No. No. No. 
First Main— 

17,657 Newfoutidland). i050. J3..-.50000 ees 934 934 934 933 

20,487 Prince Edward Island...........- 285 285 284 279 
24,731 Noval Scotia iecwes seine ase e ores 1,336 1,333 1,316 1,298 - 

34,882 Now Branswick..o 0 csiic« sacs esis ac 1,818 1,818 1,783 1,783 

38, 805 Quebec hes seasce ce ae eater er 5,096 5, 228 5, 228 5,224 

40,350 QOnbarior: nc erin ackeb ree nadine 10,467 10,421 10, 245 10,188 

42,047 Manitoba vcccattdereeon ssc cess 5,004 5,004 5,056 4,954 

42,916 Saskatche wants cen. <nis osis ers neces 8,721 8,721 8,721 8,606 

42,565 ADOrtarlaeee «2 bees rane = sett aeraine 5,679 5,680 5,679 5,689 

42,352 British Columbia. Sak 4,388 4,388 4,386 4,338 

42,979 Yukon Territory... vi 58 58 58 

22 056 United States sje acer coed tapedatans 339 339 339 339 
42,953 -—— | —_]—_— |—— 

rt 163 Totals, First: Mains. iis....esee0s 44,125 44,209 44,029 43,689 
3, 182 —_—————— 

Ei Sore io Peep en ooees HP 2,444 | 2,350 | 2,243 | 2,150 

43° 890 Other main...........eeeeeeeeeeeees — — 45 48 

44.195 Industrial. .....0c0e5eceeeneciee sees 1,216 1,219 1,248 1, 262 

44°209 Era ARG SEAINGH No. slostecs pies ae aoe 11,534 11,616 11,628 11,683 
44,029 ene eae 

43,689 Grand Totals.................- 59,3192 | 59,3943 | 59,1933 | 58,7824 
ERS Pee Lee el ae eee ee ee eee 
1 Newfoundland included from 1950. _ 2 Excludes 51 miles of joint track. 3 Excludes 52 miles of 

joint track. 4 Excludes 53 miles of joint track. 


Rolling-Stock.—Although the figures of Table 2 show the number of the different 


types of rolling-stock in operation at Dec. 31 of the years 1955 to 1961, they do not by | 
any means give a complete picture of rolling-stock capacity for service. Each year hundreds | 


of units, particularly freight cars, are retired and replaced by more efficient equipment, 
much of it specially designed and engineered for specific hauling jobs. Improvement in 
the efficiency of car use is also a factor that may reduce the amount of equipment required. 
Between 1955 and 1961 the average capacity of box cars increased from 45.8 tons to 
47.2 tons, of gondola cars from 64.4 tons to 65.5 tons, flat cars from 45.6 tons to 
48.1 tons, hopper cars from 64.6 tons to 67.0 tons, ore cars from 63.3 tons to 79.4 tons 
and of all freight cars from 48.6 tons to 51.6 tons. The average tractive power of loco- 
motives advanced during the same period from 42,701 lb. to 56,597 lb. Table 2 shows the 
increasing number of diesel locomotives in service. The Canadian National Railways 
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completed its dieselization program during 1960, retiring all remaining steam units 
from service, while the Canadian Pacific Railway Company at the close of 1961 had 
replaced all but 188 steam locomotives. 


2.—Railway Rolling-Stock in Operation as at Dec. 31, 1955-61 


Type 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
No. No. No No. No No No 
Bec mottres Pats atatste tara tele eachciatage asain 4,714! 4,790 4,821 4,823 4,720 3,752 3,547 
team— 
Coal burning. 2,521 2,228 1,857 1,483 1,143 335 144 
Oil burning. . 621 537 477 l 68 53 
Diesel electric... she 1,455 1,895} 2,372 2,799 3,155 3,308 3,309 
BRCEUTICLE Ls Henk Ms dale cte delete ele 33 46 55 6 
Passenger Cars................2.0055 6,574 6,2202 5,942 5,733 5,456 5,119 4,737 
BBO GN cit at.«io's ok cei 2,058 1,799 1,597 1,486 1,409 1,342 1,237 
Combination 325 340 343 328 182 172 152 
BEOLOMIS 2, 5.0.5, <ieave clei oe 226 178 136 124 96 88 81 
MPN Se. Liu ek’ eles oe 201 186 183 174 159 149 134 
BearlOUT eGR «find. 0 ee bik 172 173 167 162 143 137 127 
Bicoping sts... Rat yace eee de Bsa. ves 969 925 879 900 919 861 804 
Baggage, express and postal..,..... 2,433 2,404 2,398 2,336 2,353 2,218 2,061 
Belfepropelled 240s. eines ete eee 75 90 129 139 128 111 103 
BE OD MOY 3 511s «ast ldiahes ate oars biceapstete ch 115 112 110 84 67 41 38 
BMT ERE OATS oo Poles cw /otescreeievaaee 185,956 | 191,9743) 197,907 | 196,893 | 194,512 | 191,553 186,387 
Automobile............ 7,406 6,370 6,733 6,722 7,270 7,249 7,225 
Se sont nae 2,378 2,156 2,646 2,708 3,140 3,128 3,113 


114,814 | 118,353 | 121,346 | 117,604 | 114,181 | 111,217 108, 239 
12,037 11,876 11,975 12,058 12,270 12,645 12,164 
18,592 19,052 19,904 20,522 20,428 20,310 20,168 
12, 247 12,870 13,788 15, 493 15, 601 15,578 15,571 


2,559 5,465 5, 967 6,004 5,964 5,930 5, 892 

9,735 9,906 10,022 10,184 10,155 10,076 8,635 

5,776 5,501 5,141 5,195 5,025 4,917 4,589 

378 389 384 382 455 472 479 

34 16 1 21 23 31 312 

_ — _ —_ 4,853 5,031 5,072 

— _— _ _ _— 2 2 

— — — — a 23 23 

~ _— _ _ 4,809 4,999 5,035 

— — — — — — 5 

1 Includes one gasoline locomotive. 2 Includes 13 cars not specified as to type. 3 Includes 20 cars 
not specified as to type. 4 Includes those of non-rail industrial firms such as oil, chemical and railway car 


leasing companies which furnish freight cars to, or on behalf of, any railway line. 


Subsection 2.—Finances 


The tables in this Subsection give information on capital liability and capital invest- 
ment, earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings and government aid to all 
Tailways.* Financial statistics of government-owned railways are given separately and in 
detail in Subsection 4. A Uniform Classification of Accounts for common carriers became 
effective for the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways on Jan. 1, 1956, 
and for all other common carrier railways on Jan. 1, 1957. In transportation statistics a 
distinction is made between expenditures and expenses. In this Subsection, the term 
‘expenses’ is used as defined in the Uniform Classification of Accounts and refers to the 
expenses of furnishing rail transportation service and of operations incident thereto, includ- 
ing maintenance and depreciation of the plant used in such service. 


* Statistics for individual railways are given in DBS annual report Railway Transport, published in six parts 
(Catalogue Nos. 52-207—52-212). 
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Capital Liability and Investment.—The capital liability of railways operating in 
Canada for the years 1942 to 1961 is shown in Table 3. The increase of $12,455,158 in 
1961 over 1960 compares with an increase in investment in road and equipment property 
of $85,684,597 as shown in Table 4. 


3.—Capital Liability of Railways, 1942-61 


Nore.—Figures for 1876-1925 are given in the 1927-28 Year Book, p. 649, and those for 1926-41 in the 1947 
edition, p. 662. 


(Exclusive of Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways) 


Year Stocks Funded Debt Total Stocks Funded Debt Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
i) OA a 1,578,254,765 | 1,793,579,270 | 3,371,834,035 2,406,309,060 | 1,308,899,612 | 3,715,208,6721 
OAS een 1,614,936,131 | 1,741,664,036 | 3,356,600,167 2,422,692,856 | 1,439,063,402 | 3,861,756,2581 
O44 TV pccniee 1,636,064,822 | 1,707,801,676 | 3,343,866,498 2,499,778,848 | 1,475,815,267 | 3,975,594,115! 
W945)... 220% 1,631,973,055 | 1,701,786,899 | 3,333,759,954 2,543,465,586 | 1,565,109,030 | 4,108,574,6161 
1946 Soon 1,624,753,709 | 1,665,844,138 | 3,290,597,847 2,572,487,313 | 1,612,706,551 | 4,185,193,8641 
1947. 1,623,607,219 | 1,685,010,672 | 3,308,617,891 2,565,559,683 | 1,764,660,210 | 4,330,219,893! 
EGASe RG ene 1,578,057,474 | 1,672,282,030 | 3,250,339,504 2,646,659,697 | 1,953,114,826 | 4,599,774,523! 
DG 80 ia ocicek 1,576,734,292 | 1,692,898,968 | 3,269,633,260} 2,669,062,269 | 2,122,675,213 | 4,791,737,4821 
OSD): deat 1,649,462,088 | 1,826,346,222 | 3,475,808,310! 2,725,827,684 | 2,244,571,812 | 4,970,399,4961 
POST Foe. 1,646,205,772 | 1,925,488,160 | 3,571,693,9321 2,748,537,919 | 2,234,316,735 | 4,982,854,654! 
1 Exclusive of approximately $40,000,000 railway debt in Newfoundland assumed in 1949. 2 Affected 
by readjustment in the capital structure of the CNR (see p. 763). 
4.—Capital Invested in Railway Road and Equipment Property, 1957-61 
Investment 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$ $ $ $ $ 
VOR Cs sic% ate /acepaiiais 2's =: aWineiateins 226,971,459 174,390, 869 134, 823, 880 113,587,736 72,244, 687 
MG uipment i. aes en > vtiseseniets 189,383, 255 133,068,199 78,487,442 |Cr. 12,920,826 |Cr. 30,683,878 © 
General: . jacteeses bees: Cr. 77,635,769 |Cr. 1,673,544 |Cr. 816,428 |Cr. 35,546 3,152,244 
Undistributed............++. 16,761,171 2,253,817 42,668,998 6,742,707 40,971,544 
CNR non-rail property.... 6,578,570 6,017, 011 1,861,030 6,588, 741 15,606, 157 
CPR f s 9,943,881 |\Cr. 8,825,030 86, 878,761 122, 830 25, 492, 758 
Other Hf € 248,720 61, 836 8,929, 207 81,186 |Cr. 27, 866 
Motals:sicnnevecs saci 355, 480, 116 308,039,341 255,163,892 107,374,071 85,684,597 
Cumulative Investment to 


LO C8 bo sting cqopNOncdnaL ot 6,074, 129,0381] 6,382,168,379 | 6,637,332,271 | 6,744,706,342 


1 Includes investments totalling $11,188,835 of the British Columbia Electric Railway which in 1957 reported ' 


for the first time in the railway transport series. 


Revenues and Expenses.—The ratio of operating expenses to revenues of railways 
operating in Canada was 96.36 p.c. in 1961 compared with 90.19 p.c. in 1952; the high 
for the period 1952-61 was 97.30 p.c. recorded in 1958. Operating revenues, which reached 
an all-time high in 1956, declined 1.3 p.c. over the ten years. 
other hand, increased 5.4 p.c. during the same period. Because outlay increased more 
rapidly than income, the net operating revenue per mile of line dropped from $2,675 in 


6, 830,390, 939 


Operating expenses, on the 


1952 to $936 in 1961, although the lowest figure during the period was recorded in 1958 


at $696. 
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5.—Operating Revenues and Expenses of Railways, 1952-61 


Norr.—Operating revenues and expenses from 1875 are given in previous editions of the Year Book beginning 
with the 1916-17 edition. 


Ratio 2 ‘ Freight- | Passenger- 

of Per Mile of Line aaa Train 

Total Total Operating oe Revenue 
Year Operating Operating Expenses Net per 
Revenues Expenses . to Operating | Operating Oneratine Freight- Fessiees 
perating | Revenues | Expenses Tain Tain 
Revenues Revenues Mile Mile 
$ $ p.c. $ $ $ $ $ 

952"... 5... 1,172, 158,665 | 1,057, 186,304! 90.19 27,272 24,597 2,675 10.56 3.50 
BDO). ..0s = « 1,205, 935,414 | 1,100,393,8361 91.25 28,020 25, 567 2,453 11.43 3.53 
a 1,095, 440,918 | 1,019,534, 9891 93.07 25, 402 23, 642 1,760 11.58 3.44 
W900... . 5... 1,198, 351,601 | 1,048,564, 6811 87.50 26, 876 23,517 3,359 12.21 3.60 
1956. 1,300, 623,923 | 1,171,338,574 90.06 29,047 26,159 2,888 12.75 3.16 
iO 1, 263,147,930 | 1,203,530,146 95.28 28,171 26, 841 1,330 13.85 3.30 
BODO. «5.0.6. 1,163,735,417 | 1,132,277,504 97.30 25,766 25,070 696 14.51 Sabb 
M969. 2... 1, 224,567,928 | 1,166,306, 724 95.24 27,093 25, 804 1, 289 15.48 3.29 
196005... 5 1,151, 655,456 | 1,109,470, 426 96.34 25,544 24,608 936 15.54 3.46 
GH os a 1,156, 480,700 | 1,114, 432,525 96.36 25, 736 24,800 936 16.72 Gigs 

1 Excludes equipment rents, joint facility rents and tax accruals. 
—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Railways, 1959-61 
Item 1959 1960 1961 

$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 

BMOACMAINtONANCE, ... 2.00. 06eee oe 259,958,839 | 22.3 243,990,846 | 22.0 243,445,087 | 21.9 
Equipment maintenance............ 256,778,520 | 22.0 249,473,225 | 22.5 249,354,157 | 22.4 
MTEC PE Newscast tutte, ost al Baw 29,140,473 2.5 28, 866, 434 2.6 29,027,607 2.6 
MtaMSpOr bation’. +6.110. «es aceecieineeas 443,292,012 | 38.0 424,924,203 | 38.3 423,367,291 | 38.0 
/General and miscellaneous.......... 118, 955,685 9.8 103,370,511 9.3 108,555,373 9.7 
| Rents AUACAES stavtinla.ctten eae vere ies 63,181,195 5.4 58, 845, 207 5.3 60, 683,010 5.4 
Motals see sev. «i908. Prados sury: 1,166,306,724 | 100.0 1,109,470,426 | 100.0 1,114, 432,525 | 100.0 


Employment and Salaries and Wages.—Railway employment in 1961 declined 
5 p.c. from employment in the previous year, 23 p.c. from that in 1956 and was 16 pe 
lower than the average for the ten-year period 1952-61. Compared with 1952, employees 
on hourly rates in 1961 worked 0.4 p.c. fewer average hours but their average wages per 
hour were 7 p.c. higher. Since 1956, statistics have been reported in accordance with the 
revised Canadian Classification of Railway Employees and Their Compensation, which 
became effective Jan. 1, 1956. 
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7.—Railway Employees and Their Earnings, 1952-61 


Nore.—Figures include employees and wages for ‘outside’ operations amounting to from 3 to 6 p.c. of total 
employees and from 2 to 5 p.c. of total salaries and wages. Figures for 1912-39 are given in the 1941 Year Book, 
p. 551; for 1940-49 in the 1951 edition, p. 723; and for 1950 and 1951 in the 1961 edition, p. 785. 


Ratio of Total 
Payroll (charged 


Total Average to operating expenses) 
Year Employees Salaries Salaries to— 
and Wages and Wages : 
Operating | Operating 
Revenues | Expenses 
ee ee ee ee _ 

No. $ $ p.c. 
TODD: te vicie visto w eislngtave'sies 6:0 ca big eZines o/sle elsaisels 214,143 669, 457, 962 3,126 57.7 
TSS aap gd ¢ HOR CDE DOR eR CONE SAG det aro GRC 211,951 724,077,594 3,416 58.6 
TOGA sc ou tac etaciolene stelele atelaiocs oc sictele ezeie, eip(ele 196,307 661,829,774 3,371 58.3 
LOSS s Rec nsocerhaler selctalelsielsinns alate’ fewrajelbrelelele’e'evevere 195,459 674,875, 767 8,453 57.4 
195. Avs amiatlecide's sieiero deiniteles cisieisecsieia ae 215,324) 780,135,918 3,623 55.9 
LOST riiac.cssctele sate state vejeivisle see) tlelsielejeisiave clevetele’s 212, 4261 791,529,117 3,726 53.9 
1958: Saves acta acclore sidess s\oieje sigiein ojsle vieje siacfelnd ale 192,809! 757, 907, 896 3,931 54.3 
OBO :ictetoroie rele cia eles ctaerastelero tars iaietete aieteletevereiacsie oie 187,981 780,031,534 4,150 54.2 
LOGON re ok eidoceiesenlewte saislun ni steisesceainis'ssiels's)e 175, 5371 740,475, 804 4,218 54.2 
AQGTae « cccideic ce deisel mies seteiets osisie specs slorate’s 166,081 748, 097, 831 4,504 54.9 


1 Includes employees engaged in cartage and highway transport (rail) operations. | 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada might ; 
be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads or through sparsely settled 
districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for federal and provincial 
governments and even for municipalities to extend some form of assistance. ‘The form of 
aid was usually a bonus of a fixed amount for each mile of railway constructed and, in the 
early days, grants of land were also made other than for right-of-way. As the country 
developed, objections to the land-grant method became increasingly apparent and aid 
was given more frequently in the form of a cash subsidy for each mile of line, a loan or a 
subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees of debenture issues were given in 
a later period and, since the formation of the Canadian National Railways, all debenture 
issues of that System, except those for rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. 

During the era of railway expansion before 1918, provincial governments guaranteed 
the bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were incorporated in the Canadian National 
Railway System. These bonds as they mature or are called are paid off by the Canadian 
National Railways, in large measure through funds raised by the issue of new bonds with 
Federal Government guarantee. Bonds guaranteed by the Governments of New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia have been 
eliminated in this manner in recent years. Railway bonds guaranteed by the Government 
of Canada at Dec. 31, 1961 amounted to $1,670,653,176; this amount includes $88,972 
perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the former Grand Trunk Railway, 
now part of the Canadian National Railway System, on which interest and dividends are 
guaranteed by the Federal Government. 


Subsection 3.—Passenger and Freight Traffic 


Tables 8 and 9 show passenger and freight statistics for all railways for the years 
1957-61. A separate analysis of the operations and traffic of the Canadian National 
Railways is given at pp. 763-766. 
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8.—Statistics of Passenger Service and Revenue, 1957-61 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

Revenue passenger-train miles!............. 000 41,630 40,546 38, 212 34,493 81,131 
Passenger-train car miles!...............00 oy 409,175 382,341 367,551 344,996 311,912 
Bassenvers calried?:\).).25.....6¢5-8ee.hess- si 22,966 21,376 20,940 19,497 18,784 
Passenger-miles............seeeeceeceeees « | 9,995,133 | 2,485,861 | 2,445,654 | 2,263,795 | 1,960,591 
Passenger-miles per mile of line...,........ No. 65, 236 55,040 54,109 50,212 43,631 
Average receipts per passenger-mile........ cts. 2.97 oul 3.01 3.05 Sale 
Average receipts per passenger............+ $ 3.78 3.62 3.51 3.55 3.26 
Average passenger journey............2.05- miles 127 116 117 116 104 
Average passengers per train..............- No. 70 61 64 66 63 
Passenger-train revenue per passenger-train 

Beane pee eta araecs Airaiersie-e sisiata-craes hace sysia sala $ 3.30 3.11 3.29 3.46 3.32 

1 Includes express, baggage, mail and other cars. 2 Duplications included. 


9.—Statistics of Freight Service and Revenue, 1957-61 


Nors.—Figures for earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
Revenue freight-train miles................ 000 77,992 68, 656 68,351 63, 887 60, 593 
Revenue freight-train car miles!............ ae 3,540,096 | 3,324,508 | 3,322,167 | 3,249,824 | 3,234,586 
Bete carried?... 8)... sealer ce dese clons ’000 tons 174, 163 153,525 166, 186 158, 466 153, 202 
Preightiton-miles.....0c.0.0..i0ececse eee 000 | 71,047,229 | 66,356,829 | 67,956,540 | 65,444,784 | 65,828, 403 
Freight ton-miles per mile of line.......... oe 1,584 1,469 1,503 1,451 1,464 
Freight receipts per ton per mile........... cts. 1,52 1.50 1.56 1.52 1.54 
Receipts per ton hauled...............0000 $ 6.21 6.49 6.37 6.26 6.62 
Average length of freight haul............. miles 408 432 409 413 430 
Average train load, revenue tons........... No. 911 967 994 1,024 1,086 
Average load per loaded car mile.......... tons 32.86 32.35 33.31 33.11 33.79 
Revenue per freight-train mile............. $ 13.85 14.51 15.48 15.54 16.72 
1 Includes caboose miles but excludes miles made in passenger and non-revenue trains. 2 Hxcludes traffic 


handled by more than one railway; see Table 10 for details of freight carried. 


The total tonnage of revenue freight carried (including national loadings and receipts 
from United States rail connections) was 3.4 p.c. lower in 1961 than in 1960. Among the 
main commodity groups, only agricultural products increased over the previous year. 
Of the 153,080,317 tons carried in 1961 (excluding freight handled by more than one railway 
and in intermediate switching), mine products accounted for 40.1 p.c., manufactures and 
miscellaneous products for 30.3 p.c., agricultural products 18.3 p.c., forest products 9.5 p.c., 
animal products 1.1 p.c., and less-than-carload freight for 0.8 p.c. 
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10.— Commodities Hauled as Freight by Railways, 1958-61 


Nore.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more railways is 
counted only once. The statistics do not include the United States lines of the Canadian National Railways, but 
the link of the Canadian Pacific Railway line across Maine, U.S.A., is included, as are the Canadian sections of 


United States railways. 


} 


} 


Commodity 1958 1959 1960 1961 
tons tons tons tons 
Agricultural Products.................0ceeeeeee eee 29,309,235 27,988,690 26,666,459 28,012,441 | 
WW Hieeartt 22 5 oiesoie akedogs Tajo’ stabs fasiats suadade vane erate laos steleterocore sles auste 14,553,875 13,794,365 13 , 293,302 15, 155, 289 
OBES D Servettra stata sister onde eae aera Ne MoT Panicle ele h eS 1,490,516 1,372,154 1,186, 626 982,668 
Oper gram Pee asia. aicts etobatetecis cia sikeele feterera «rea ee 5,181,033 4,906,172 4,292,962 4,308,532 
HOUT, SWRCAb aac aco orcacctoceces oule-cisiecus. tovasclniiye olescietoe eter 1,629, 846 1,689, 048 1,639, 965 1,480, 964 
Other-maill products. caatesitesrctemmneys cuss tem all 1,887,424 1,708, 274 1,659,275 1,697,726 
Other agricultural products.............00.e.eeeeees 4,566,541 4,518,677 4,594,329 4,387, 262 
Animal Products... 3:..0csccccisc cosas te ecg= cee ctisee 1,634,878 1,571,388 1,695,451 1,619,212 
TTVESHOCKS BR cites senieecic ce ninin eg taplcinidia sierra 605, 105 507,389 430, 234 442,932 
Meats and other edible packing-house products..... 506, 288 550,999 781,520 643, 429 
Other animal productsixs.. dei 'esie dees clive 0 0.00 aun 523,485 513,000 483,697 532,851 
Mine Products crecssrrserrs irre eee eae eee aes 59,895, 924 71,178, 434 65,541,195 61,388,644 — 
Coal, anthracite 1,615,401 1,555,774 1,378, 104 1,148,868 — 
Coal, bituminous, subbituminous, lignite 12,854,100 11,949,461 11, 259, 474 10,461,389 | 
GOke ee ei acs nce 0 se AOROR APT Reo eto ote 1,585,402 1,581,553 1,582,395 1,571,791 
Ores and..concentrates ....) saci Sa -aleeje5 qmuleresryunive 21,287,157 30,840,791 28, 386, 836 26, 287, 337 
Sand and era vel aass dette asad wiki eaten 6,997,118 6,442,813 6,308, 623 5,793,376 
Stone (crushed, ground, broken)............0+ee000% 7,017,430 6,694, 809 5, 952,700 5, 237, 255 
Othermine prod wets peta stearate ar A-feiem Enea tele lois ole 8,539,316 12,113, 233 10,673,063 10, 888, 628 
Forest Prodi cts he ta.b fo cntace sonora ere otorharertereters erate 14,556,917 14,736,118 14, 960,197 14,491, 704 
Logs, posts, poles, piling and ties................46- 1,946, 490 2,105,792 2,592,553 2,127,041 
Cordwood and other firewood...............- 31,007 27,651 16,077 11,595 
Pulpwoods, «.vaenteetinateits athe deel ees dete Sa 4,731,075 4,121,483 4,794,373 4,574,296 
Lumber, timber, box, crate and cooperage material. 6,802,421 7, 282 , 234 6,411,739 6,443, 645 
Other forestsproducts.. twee ckarisig es teeta “asia asssefeiateds 1,045,924 1,198,958 1,145, 455 1,335,127 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous........... 46,534,971 49,162,943 48,285,917 46,378, 066 
Gasoline and petroleum products........... 8,402,525 8,325,030 7,851,365 6, 887, 884 
Tron and steel (bar, sheet, structural, pipe). 3,672,395 4,234,303 3,986 , 862 3,637,000 
Automobiles, trucks and parts.............. 1,518,229 1,809,106 1,998,474 1,673,124 
ING WADILAU ae ols cheraictee Mersicoinisieisielee aeceie ct ass 4,115,818 4,256,951 4,236, 852 4,397, 864 
Wood) pulp. \ariene <Dheas Suites stone tears ee are ta ale balers 2,312,458 2,547,531 2,518, 188 2,688, 225 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous.............. 26,513,546 27,990,022 27,694,176 27,093, 969 
Less-than-Carload Lots.................. cece eee ee 1,509,831 1,457,576 1,312,915 1,190, 250 
Grand Totals 200.2029. eb.scee eta 153,441,756 | 166,095,149 | 158,462,134 153, 080,317 


Railway Accidents.—Accidents shown in Table 11 include all those in which railway 
trains were involved and accidents on railway property. The classification of accidents 
used for DBS vital statistics treats collisions between motor vehicles and trains as motor 
vehicle accidents; provincial statistics also class them as motor vehicle accidents and 
consequently adjustments should be made when compiling total accidental deaths of all 
kinds or comparing results of accidents of different kinds, such as train and motor vehicle. 
Also, all passengers injured are included in the figures but, for employees, only those who 
were kept from work for at least three days during the 10 days following the accident 


are recorded. 
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11.—Persons Killed or Injured on Railways, by Specified Cause, 1959-61 


1959 1960 1961 
Class of Person and Description of Accident ene Se 
Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
ACCIDENTS RESULTING FROM 
Movement or Trans, Locomotives oR Cars 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Class of Person— 
ISSON GCL S ieee ee ataekn. Ab hs HOURS we 9 151 2 151 1 U8 
MET RIPLOV GCS. 5 Weak vce Rhos s,s Syevdeaperavencteranneravererevers 30 1,092 24 895 22 881 
MECOSNASSETS <i ho cjvenwscrsientaans eh eaaatessenweced 65 56 52 63 46 67 
BMGUEURCSDASSOLSs : queteibeysis. SA ees clbeiese Salevaiey afore s 196 505 183 463 159 419 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etC...........-+005- 3 14 1 14 _ 11 
Totals enc aaeeisees . +. ese tsaalin 303 1,818 262 1,586 228 1,451 
Description of Accidents (Employees and 
Passengers only )— 
Coupling and uncoupling — 50 _ 47 2 55 
PMPESIONS: . . .).f a. tad. ste 15 188 6 182 4 87 
Meratimonts..... 202. ifn aer.. esses OR Ses Oe 4 44 4 34 _ 19 
Locomotives or cars breaking down........... _ 18 _ 8 _ 2 
Rallng from trains Oricars... 1). slic. c esses os -es 2 80 4 52 1 46 
Genuine on OLioft Trams. ys. 6< vie Gece sus se ole ae il 247 2, 207 2 245 
Beruck by trams, 600.02. 00..) eat a daeaeeeece ee 11 1 3 9 6 9 
Overhead and other obstruction............... 3 26 _— 19 _ 14 
BOTS CA USES fe eet LO Re ntl. eostaw, Seas pero eile 3 573 7 488 8 477 
Totals eNNrsen, see ence 39 1,243 26 1,046 23 954 
Aut OTHER ACCIDENTS 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Class of Person— 
BeAHOuIDEN . rae7). one. dufs . anil. sayy ene Gotan bs _ 239 1 215 3 320 
Shopmen 3 739 1 545 7 590 
Trackmen 8 760 5 668 7 693 
Wieter employees ct. eases cise hioeeiemetcesiee ces i 426 2 360 1 336 
ESERSTUS Ne BRU DO RCOe Mic eee ote cce 5c _ 42 _ 64 — 55 
“ONSEXSIUS) 3 A Vas lo A ae st 52 1 53 3 59 
Po talserorv tee emoennte ceca 13 2,208 10 1,905 a 2,053 


Subsection 4.—The Canadian National Railway System* 


In view of the interest in Canada’s publicly owned railway, the Canadian National 
Railway System is given separate treatment in this Subsection. Its history is presented in 
aspecial article published in the 1955 Year Book at pp. 840-847. More detailed information 
than can be given here is obtainable from DBS annual report Canadian National Railways 
(Catalogue No. 52-201). 


Financial Statistics.—The original financial structure of the CNR and the steps 
taken through the Capital Revision Acts of 1937 and 1952 to alleviate the burden of 
interest debt undertaken by the company on its formation in 1923 are described in the 
special article mentioned above. Briefly, the Capital Revision Act of 1937 wrote off all 


' loans that had been made to cover deficits and also unpaid interest on loans, and certain 


loans made for the purpose of additions and betterments were converted to equity capital, 
relieving the CNR from paying fixed charges on this amount. Under the 1952 Capital 
Revision Act, 50 p.c. of the company’s interest-bearing debt was changed to preferred 
stock on which, after settling income taxes, a dividend of 4 p.c. is paid on earnings. Also, 
for a term of ten years ended Dec. 31, 1961, the Railway was not obliged to pay interest on 


* The Hudson Bay Railway, formerly managed and aa for the Federal Government by the CNR, was 
absorbed into the Canadian National Railway System on Jan. 1, 1958, to be operated in the same manner as other 
Canadian Government railway lines. Statistics of the Hudson Bay Railway are therefore included with CNR 
data for 1958 and subsequent years. 
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$100,000,000 of its long-term debt. The Government is authorized to buy additional 
preferred stock annually in amounts related to the company’s gross revenues. As a 
consequence, the proportion of total capitalization represented by equity capital in share- 
holders’ account was raised from 34.5 p.c. at Dec. 31, 1951 to 67.2 p.c. at Jan. 1, 1952, 


TRANSPORTATION 


and the proportion of borrowed capital was correspondingly reduced. 


12.—Capital Structure of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1953-62 


Shareholders’ Funded Debt Government 
Capital Held by Public Loans and 
Appro- 
At Dec. 31— aguerninees ao ee Maint ag Total 
of Cana toc. 
Shareholders’ | Held by | Hoderal and Other rig ate 
Account Public ORO TOE aD 20, 
Governments Accounts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ | 
1,552,050, 067 4,514,490 513,977,391 75,834,299 342,140,048 2,488, 516,295 
1,571,393, 181 4,514,490 910, 422, 885 62,546,711 126,771,981 2,675,649, 248 
1,591, 902,624 4,511,150 861,870,899 34,493, 192 199, 444, 622 2,692, 222,487 — 
1,616,270, 966 4,508,670 794, 482, 906 25,086, 606 353, 664, 828 2,794,013, 976 
1,639, 451,306 4,505,870 730,346,711 17,978,788 623, 967, 851 3,016,250, 526 
1,704,387, 845 4,504, 203 1,024,710, 205 9,098,765 484,791,699 3,227,492, 717 
1,723,909, 722 4,503,549 1,335,510, 205 5,548,765 345, 684, 052 3,415, 156,293 | 
1,721,143, 162 4,499,284 1,677,209, 478 3,098,765 148,021,700 3,553,972, 389 
1,744,673, 266 4,499,273 1,670,653, 176 2,423,765 164,593, 150 3,586, 842,630 
1,767,976, 925 4,499, 261 1,630, 895, 308 2,423,765 | 209,026,793 3,614, 822,052 


In Table 13 the assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1961 
and 1962 are compared with those at the time of consolidation of the system. 


13.—Assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1922, 1961 and 1962 


Increase 
Account Dec. 31, 1922 Dec. 31, 1961 Dee. 31, 1962 or Decrease 
1922 to 1962 
$ $ $ $ 
Carrent Assets. 2. scstes ance ese se ionce nets 87,580,218 202,821,146 225,004,113 137, 423,895 
14,651, 422 25,025, 136 50,063,093 35,411,671 
6,139,435 48, 209 A —6,095, 141 
2,528,622 5,256,580 4,215,344 1,686,722 
Agent and conductor balances...........+++ 5,386,673 32,292,563 34,568, 900 29,182,227 
Other accounts receivable..............-+-- 16,981, 2891 29,804, 560 37, 636,727 20, 655, 438 
Government of Canada due on deficit 
BCCOUNG . o dcpatesiets alia sole ea — 18,607,772 9,335, 454 9,335,454 
Material and supplies...............sssse00s 41,408,999 74,609, 162 70,424,977 29,015, 978 
Interest and dividends receivable..........- 377, 003 3,226,234 3,741,449 3,364, 446 
Other current assets... 06s. eee ewe cena 106,775 13, 950,930 14,973, 875 14, 867, 100 
Tei vesGimemts orci petaage etaenicccecsierstereie vielelaistels 1,842, 428,131 | 4,138,654,068 | 4,212,610,502 2,370,182, 371 
Road and equipment property...........--. 1,765,323,644 | 3,735,663,809 | 3,784,796,314 2,019, 472,670 
Improvements on leased property..........- 1,492,123 1,325,971 1,369,336 —122,787 
Acquisition adjustment— U.S. lines......... — Cr. 3,776,424 —_ _— 
INon-rail property no ae eeecieeuss 34,767,914 121,164, 443 131,678, 351 96,910, 437 
Capital and other reserve funds............- 6,171,808 534 _ —6,171, 808 
Investments in affiliated companies......... 24, 253,323 281, 269, 266 291, 162,893 266, 909,570 
Osher IVeESoMeEDts epost. cc ever ee oietaig- aici sie) 10,419,319 3,006, 469 3,603, 608 —6,815, 711 
Deferred Assets). ane scee ce roscoe 12,325,297 43,841,771 43,611,559 31,286,262 
Working fund advancesS............0.2++00 166, 847 792,187 743, 812 576, 965 
Insurance and other funds. 352,488 15,000,000 15,000,000 14,647,512 
Other deferred assets....... 11,805, 962 28,049,584 27,867,747 16,061,785 
Unadjusted Debits...................00 eee 15,697,557 39, 422,256 38,174,686 22,477,129 
IPTEPAYIMOERESs sire cibis's petemas separ idas eas eaet 322,059 2,551,208 2,508,520 2,186, 461 
Discount on funded debt..........20+eeeeee 1,919,635 24, 236, 133 21,665,337 19,745,702 
Other unadjusted debits.............+2+005+ 13, 455, 863 12,634,915 14,000, 829 544, 966 
Grand Totals.................+- 1, 958,031,203 | 4,424,739,241 | 4,519,400,860 2, 561,369,657 


1 Includes “loans and bills receivable” and “‘rents receivable”. 
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The financial details presented in Table 14 are those of the entire Canadian National 
Railway System, including both Canadian and United States operations. Revenues and 
expenses include those of express and commercial communications throughout, and high- 
way transport (rail) operations from 1956. In conformity with the requirements of the 
Uniform Classification of Accounts, tax accruals and rents have been charged to operating 
expenses since Jan. 1, 1956. 


14.Total Revenue, Operating Expenses, Net Revenue, Fixed Charges and Deficits of the 
Canadian National Railway System (Canadian and United States Operations), 1953-62 


x Nors.—Figures for 1911-52 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 
edition. 


Income 
Total Total i 5 * 
2 i Available Total Fixed Net Income Cash Deficit 
Year Operating Operating cia ‘ 
evens igconees ig e ved Charges or Deficitt or Surplus? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ns sis sin ok son 696, 622,451 659, 049, 086 29, 238, 623 29,376,160 |Dr, 137,537 |Cr. 244,0173 
hy J 640, 637, 280 626, 465,374 7,574, 821 32,527,264 | “ 24,952,443 |Dr. 28,758,098 
3 9 683 , 088,794 629,013,125 43,478,955 33,004,300 |Cr. 10,474,655 |Cr. 10,717,6893 
BRAD TP ase 'eie:ciss es 774, 800, 647 728, 008, 837 57 , 623,710 31,782,991 | “ 25,840,719 | “  26,076,9513 
ATR srcis «sos 68S 2 753,165,964 755, 214,378 6,913,660 36,971,680 |Dr. 30,058,020 |Dr. 29,572,541 


704,947,410 | 719,211,865 |Dr. 4,779,895 46,521,236 | “ 51,301,131 | “ 51,591,424 
740,165,041 | 741,852,260 8,416,237") 52,918,886"| “ 44,502,649") “ 43,588,290 
693,141,106 | 705,818,310 1,504,828"} 69,469,961"| “ 67,965,133"| “ 67,496,777 


BEM are ici uieiea ola 710,305,173 | 722,147,583 5,539,970") 73,404,523"| “ 67,864,553] “ 67,307,772 
| 738,324,754 | 738,882,680 23,308, 683 74,443,482 | “ 51,134,799 | “ 48,919,454 
1Includes appropriations for insurance fund. 2 Contributed by or paid to the Government of Canada. 


3 Paid to the Government of Canada as a dividend on 4-p.c. preferred stock. 


Milage and Traffic.—At Dec. 31, 1962, first main track milage owned by the Cana- 


| dian National Railways (including electric lines and lines in the United States but excluding 


lines of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway controlled jointly 
by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways) was 24,409 miles. 


15.—Train Traffic Statistics of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines), 1959-62 


Nore.—Includes electric lines. 


Milage 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Brain Milage ....5....5.0c0c00ccdenseees miles 62,556,301 57,525,935 55,180,447 54,014,281 
ASSEN LET BELVICE, vs ciivn's ones cee rere die s 22,394, 255 21,292,408 19,576, 875 18,096,980 
Freight service... Niland 37,754, 181 34,379,411 34,041, 907 34, 283,043 
Work service.... cs 2,407, 865 1,854,116 1,561,665 1,634,258 
Passenger-Train Car Milage.......... miles 217,727,131 211,939,049 199,177,610 188,256,798 
oaches and combination (excl. work 
service) 51,682,574 49,618,353 45,084,676 42,510,181 
Motor unit cars «“ 4, 153, 329 3,913, 225 3,782, 495 3,806, 184 
Parlour, sleeping and a 59,225,517 57,198, 952 51,081,594 48,550,070 


Baggage, mail, express, etc........... § 102,665,711 101,208,519 99,228,845 93,390, 413 
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15.—Train Traffic Statistics of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Limes), 1959-62—concluded 


Milage and Traffic 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Freight-Train Car Milage............. miles | 1,851,192,256 | 1,774,972,100 | 1,795,163, 443 1,827, 405, 682 
Loaded freightolecemnek,. pace nl. ore f 1,171,769, 671 1,099, 465, 199 1,095, 441,528 1,111,533, 850 
Kmopty freight...) ...qs<aesure saat ce 641, 624, 285 640,812,172 665, 300, 974 680,796,324 
Caboose si: BARN SON Fe nee “ 37,798,300 34,694,729 34, 420, 941 35,075, 508 
Work-Train Car Milage............... miles 5,042,176 4,391,784 3,302,287 2,804,515 
Passenger Traffic— | 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) No. 12,693,777 13,307,901 12,104,791 12,342,782 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) 

OUOMUIEOT ee te ee a nae ree: 1,272,152, 625 1,208, 382,297 1,075,770, 694 1,129,315, 283 
Passenger-miles per mile of road...... La 51,115 48,443 43,283 45,623 
Average passenger journey............miles 100.2 100.0 9 91.5 
Average amount received per passenger $ Salle 3.19 2.87 2.78 
Average amount received per passen- 

POr-IMlle Ae abe cee See rates 0.03159 0.03171 0.03234 0.03040 

Freight Traffic— 
Revenue freight carried.............. tons 82,202,096 77, 688, 926 76,022,886 78,384,773 
Revenue freight carried one mile..... “ 35,542,136,785 | 34,011,491,932 | 34,723,214,717 | 35,595,425, 349 
Revenue freight carried one mile per 

AUIMOLOMTOAC SPREE eC enp. eters 1, 423,304 1,358, 680 1,397,069 1, 438, 003 
Total (all classes) freight carried one 

mile per mile of road............... es 1,473,014 1,400,758 1,419,496 1, 458, 828 
Average hauls, revenue freight........ miles 433.2 437.8 456.7 454.1 
Gross ton miles per freight train hour. No. 42,937 46, 628 50,172 52,085 
Freight revenue per ton........-...-- $ 6.99 6.77 6.76 6.75 
Freight revenue per ton-mile......... $ 0.01613 0.01547 0.01480 0.01487 


Section 2.—_Express Companies 


Express, which is actually expedited freight carried on passenger trains, is a service 
provided by rail carriers either through a separate express company or as a department of 
the railway organization. Many express and package freight shipments are handled on a 
contract basis—contracts which provide for payment to the railways of a fixed percentage 
of the gross express revenue. 

Express companies are organized under authority of federal legislation and their 
business concerns the rapid transit of valuable or perishable commodities and animals, 
the delivery of parcels and the issuing of financial papers, money orders, travellers cheques 
and letters of credit. Express rates are usually much higher than freight rates and the 
two services are not normally competitive. Both tariffs are subject to the approval of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners. 

Five express organizations operate in Canada—four Canadian and one American. 
The Canadian Pacific Express Company is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and handles the express business on the railways and the inland and ocean 
steamship lines of the parent company. The express business of the Algoma Central and 
Hudson Bay Railway, the Canadian National Railway System, and the Northern Alberta 
Railways is handled by departments of the respective railways. The Railway Express 
Agency Incorporated, of the United States, operates mainly over the Canadian sections of 
United States railways and over the route from Skagway in Alaska to points in Yukon 
Territory. Operations of the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway express depart- 
ment were reported for the first time in 1957. No statistics are available on the volume of 
express traffic because much of it consists of parcels and small lots that cannot be classified. 


EXPRESS COMPANIES 


1927-28 edition. 
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16.—_Summary Statistics of Express Companies, 1953-62 


Nore.—Figures for 1911-52 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


Milages Gross O . : Net 
perating Express 5 
Year or Company Creates, Earnings Expenses? Privileges® Qperaing 
No. $ $ $ $ 
55,805 74,296,948 49 569, 842 23,584,806 1,142,300 
68,373 70,039, 054 48, 167,243 20,7538, 503 1,118,308 
65,916 73, 434, 962 48 726,272 23,533,770 1,174,920 
67, 984 88,012,718 60, 180, 066 27,114, 672 717,980 
65,516 85, 630, 963 61,385,390 23, 870, 836 374,737 
65, 982 86,558, 161 62,120,291 23,797,450 640, 420 
67, 523 88, 834, 704 63,194, 957 25,061,221 578, 526 
62,154 84,986, 847 61, 123,030 23,242,445 621,372 
65, 523 81,098, 805 62,674, 794 17, 875,713 548, 298 
70,985 83, 877, 337 64, 086, 906 19, 041, 953 748, 478 
1962 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Rly.. 322 WA, 712 51,793 22,800 |Dr. 2,881 
Canadian National Express............ 51,049 46, 899, 233 36, 154, 552 10, 184, 626 560,055 
Canadian Pacific Express.............. 17,312 81,268,570 23,680,952 7,440,918 146,700 
Northern Alberta Railways........... 928 353, 694 189,159 164, 535 _ 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. (U.S.A.) 1,373 5,284,128 4,010, 450 1,229,074 44,604 


1 Over railways, boat lines, motor carrier and aircraft routes. 


ance with the Uniform Classification of Accounts adopted Jan. 1, 1956. 


2 Includes tax accruals from 1956 in accord- 
b 3 Amounts paid by express companies 
to the carriers, i.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for transporting express matter. 


17. Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper, 1958-62 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
$ $ $ $ $ 

| Money orders, domestic and foreign....| 133,303,403 126,470,170 118,271,148 111,935,109 108,785,993 
_ Travellers cheques, domestic and 

ROMEO URE ee Sue ok ee aed hee 9,096, 103 9,288,616 9,707,598 10,207,331 10,256,125 

C.0.D. cheques... 20,117,337 | 19,134,412 | 17,9711578 18,368,010] 18,373,532 

Telegraphic transfers.................- 129, 420 142,728 79,631 9,396 18, 684 

DOL BIS sa. Sacit ran tobarues trong de 162,646,263 | 155,035,926 | 146,029,950 140,519,846] 187,434,334 


18.—Employees, Salaries and Wages and Commissions of Express Companies, 1953-62 


Salaries Com- Salaries Com- 
Year Employees! and missions Year Employees! and missions 

Wages! Paid Wages! Paid 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
12,119) )),.37,,413,,060.|, 2,.795;766, |) 1958.2. octet elece ore 11,507 | 42,460,212 2,963,996 
11,450 | 35,882,288 2, 691,440 Wl W95Q tess see ce vie 11,411 | 42,673,976 2,985,627 
11,593 | 36,200,739 2,745,259. || 19600500... 220040 10,733 | 40,206,239 2,736,817 
12,448 | 40,981,769 SOAS 280M LOGI Pere aS, ertssys 10,454 | 42,408, 663 2,733,174 
12,133 | 42,172,398 2,930,514 || 1962............. 9,431 | 40,046, 861 2,558, 148 


| 1 Full-time employees only for 1953 and all employees, including part-time, for 1954-62. 
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PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORT* 


Highways and motor vehicles are herein treated as related features of transportation. 
An introductory Section summarizes provincial regulations regarding motor vehicles and | 
motor traffic. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regulations 


_ Norz.—It is obviously impossible to include here the great mass of detailed regulations in force in each prov- | 
ince and territory; only the more important general information is given. The source of information for detailed | 
regulations for each province and territory is given at p. 770. 


The registration of motor vehicles and the regulation of motor vehicle traffic lies | 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the provincial and territorial governments. Regu- | 
lations common to all provinces and territories are summarized as follows. 


Operators’ Licences.—The operator of a motor vehicle must be over a specified age, | 
usually 16 years (17 in Newfoundland and 18 for class A licence in Alberta), and must 
carry a licence, obtainable in most provinces only after prescribed qualification tests and | 
renewable annually, except in Alberta and British Columbia where it is renewable every | 
five years, and in New Brunswick and Manitoba where it is renewable every two years. | 
Special licences are required for chauffeurs in all provinces except Newfoundland and in . 
some jurisdictions special licences may be granted to those who have not reached the 
specified age. 

/ 

Motor Vehicle Regulations.—In general, all motor vehicles and trailers must be. 
registered annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two registration | 
plates, one on the front and one on the back of the vehicle (one only for the back of trailers), | 
with the exception that Alberta does not require the licensing of trailers used for personal | 
purposes. In most provinces, in event of sale the registration plates stay with the vehicle | 
but in Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the plates are retained by the owner. | 
In Nova Scotia vehicles pass from owner to owner by due process of law and title must be 
secured before issue of plates and permit. A change of ownership of the vehicle must be 
recorded with the registration authority. However, exception from registration is granted | 
for a specified period (usually at least 90 days, except in Quebec where the maximum is 90° 
days and in British Columbia and Ontario where it is six months) in any year to visitors’, 
private vehicles registered in another province or a state that grants reciprocal treatment. | 
Regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in the mechanism of the vehicle and of its. 
brakes and stipulate that equipment include non-glare headlights, a proper rear light, a 
muffler, a windshield wiper, a rear-vision mirror, and a warning device. 


Traffic Regulations.—In all provinces and territories, vehicles keep to the right-| 
hand side of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. The speed limit in Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec and New Brunswick is 60 miles an hour in daytime and 55 at night; in) 
Manitoba and Alberta it is 60 in daytime and 50 at night, with the exception of a few 
selected sections of four-lane highways in Alberta where maximum speeds are 65 in daytime 
and 55 at night. In Nova Scotia the limit is a “reasonable and prudent” speed, with & 
maximum of 60 miles an hour except where 65 miles an hour is authorized. In Ontario 
maximum speeds vary from 50 to 60 miles an hour, depending on type of highway. In 
the other provinces the maximum speed permitted is normally 50 miles an hour. Slower 
speeds are always required in cities, towns and villages, when passing schools and publie 
playgrounds, at road intersections, railway crossings or at other places or times where the 
view of the highway for a safe distance ahead is in any way obscured. In almost all 
provinces, truck speed limits are at least five miles an hour below automobile speed limits. 
In all provinces and territories, accidents resulting in personal injury or property damage 


* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised in the Transportation Section, 
Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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of $100 or more must be reported to a police officer (in Quebec to the Motor Vehicle Bureau) 
and a driver involved must not leave the scene of an accident until he has rendered all 
possible aid and disclosed his name to the injured party. 


Driver Licensing Controls.—All provinces impose penalties for infractions of 
driving regulations, ranging from fines for minor infractions to suspension of the operator’s 
driving permit, impounding of the car, or imprisonment for more serious infractions. 
In most provinces penalties have been linked to a driver-improvement program, the aim of 
which is to correct faulty driving habits, not to take drivers off the road. The most 
common driver-improvement program includes the demerit-point-system. 


Safety Responsibility Legislation.—Each province has enacted legislation under 
this heading (sometimes referred to as financial responsibility legislation). In general, 
these laws provide for the automatic suspension of the driver’s licence and motor vehicle 
permit of a person convicted of a serious offence (impaired driving, driving under suspension, 
etc.) or a person involved directly or indirectly in an accident who is not covered for third- 
party insurance at the time of the accident. The suspension remains effective until any 
penalty or judgment has been satisfied and proof of financial responsibility for the future 
is filed. In Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon 
Territory, uninsured motor vehicles may be impounded following an accident of any 
consequence, i.e., an accident resulting in personal injury or death, or property damage in 
excess of $100 ($200 in Saskatchewan and $250 in British Columbia). 

Although safety responsibility legislation has not been enacted in the Northwest 
Territories, the Motor Vehicle Ordinance requires the owner of a motor vehicle to submit 
evidence of stipulated insurance coverage on such vehicle before he can obtain registration. 
In the Yukon Territory, proof of insurance must be supplied before vehicle licence is issued. 
When the insurance expires or is cancelled, vehicle licence plates must be returned to the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles. 


Unsatisfied Judgment Fund.—Legislation has been enacted in all provinces except 
Saskatchewan and in the territories, usually in the form of an amendment to the motor 
vehicle laws of the province or territory, providing for the establishment of a fund, fre- 
quently called an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund, out of which are paid judgments awarded 
for damages arising out of motor vehicle accidents in the province which cannot be collected 
in the ordinary process of law. In Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Quebec and British Columbia the fund is maintained by insurance companies. In all the 
other provinces, except Saskatchewan where insurance is compulsory, the funds are 
obtained by the annual collection of a fee from the registered owner of every motor vehicle 
or from every person to whom a driver’s licence is issued. The fee does not exceed $1 per 
annum except that Ontario collects $20 from each uninsured owner of a motor vehicle at 
the time of registration or transfer. A feature of this legislation, which is contained in 
some provincial statutes, is the provision for the payment of judgments in ‘hit-and-run’ 
accidents. When these occur, if neither the owner nor the driver can be identified, action 
may be taken against the Registrar of Motor Vehicles (the Minister of Finance in New- 
foundland); any judgment secured against the responsible authority is paid out of the 
Fund. All of these laws contain a provision limiting the amount that can be paid out of 
the Fund on one judgment. In Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, the limits are $10,000 
for one person, $20,000 for two or more persons injured in one accident and $5,000 for prop- 
erty damage. In Alberta and British Columbia, the limit is based on the single amount 
of $25,000 and $35,000, respectively, for any one accident with the proviso that not more 
than $5,000 may be paid on a property damage claim until injury claims up to $20,000 and 
$30,000, respectively, have been satisfied; the $30,000 limit exists in British Columbia for 
hit-and-run accidents but does not apply to payments for property damage. In Ontario, 
the limits are $35,000 for death or personal injury to two or more persons and $5,000 for 
damage to property, subject to a limit of $35,000 in any one accident. In Manitoba, 
effective July 1, 1963, the limit based on one accident is $35,000 for claims for injury or 
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property damage with the stipulation that not more than $5,000 may be allocated to) 
property damage until injury claims up to $30,000 have been satisfied; the increased amount) 
will apply in hit-and-run accidents occurring after July 1, 1963 but will be limited to per-| 
sonal injury only. In other provinces, lower limits of $5,000, $10,000 and $1,000 are) 
retained. For hit-and-run accidents payments are made for personel injuries only. | 


Sources of information on provincial motor vehicle and traffic regulations:— 


Newfoundland 


Administration —The Minister of Finance, St. John’s. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act, 1962. 


| 


Prince Edward Island 
Administration —The Provincial Secretary, Charlottetown. 
Legislation —The Highway Traffic Act (RSPEI 1951, c. 73). 


Nova Scotia 
Administration.—Registry of Motor Vehicles, Department of Highways, Halifax. 


Legislation —The Motor Vehicle Act (1954, c. 184, as amended) and the Motor Carrier Act 
(1958, c. 7, as amended). 


New Brunswick 


Administration —Motor Vehicle Division, Provincial Tax Branch, Department of Provincial, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Fredericton. 


Legislation —The Motor Vehicle Act (RSNB 1955, as amended). 


Quebec ) 


Administration.—Motor Vehicle Bureau, Department of Transportation and Communications, 
Parliament Bldgs., Quebec. 


Legislation.—The Highway Code (RSQ 1941, c. 142 and 142A, as amended). 


Ontario 
Administration —Ontario Department of Transport, Toronto. 
Legislation—The Highway Traffic Act (RSO 1960, c. 172), the Public Vehicles Act | 


1960, c. 337), the Public Commercial Vehicles Act (RSO 1960, c. 319) and the Mote 
Vehicle Accident Claims Act (1961-62, c. 84). 


Manitoba 
Administration.—Minister of Public Utilities, Winnipeg. 
Legislation —The Highway Traffic Act (RSM 1954, c. 112, as amended). 


Saskatchewan 
Administration.—Treasury Department, Highway Traffic Board, Revenue Building, Regina. 
Legislation.—The Vehicles Act, 1957. 


Alberta 


Administration and Legislation—The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (RSA 1955, c. 356) 
and the Motor Vehicles Accident Indemnity Act (RSA 1955, c. 209) are administered 
by the Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, Edmonton. The Public Service! 
Vehicles Act (RSA 1955, c. 265) and the Rules and Regulations are administered by virtue 
of authority vested in the Highway Traffic Board, Department of Highways, Edmonton, | 


| 
British Columbia j 


Administration and Legislation—Enforcement of the Motor Vehicle Act, the Commercial 
Transport Act and the Motor Carrier Act is vested in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
and the various municipal police forces. The Motor Carrier Act is administered by the 
Public Utilities Commission, the Motor Vehicle Act by the Superintendent of Motor 
Vehicles and the Commercial Transport Act by the Minister of Commercial Transport, 
Victoria, B.C. 
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Yukon Territory 


Administration.—Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. Information 
regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Govern- 
ment of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. 


Legislation The Motor Vehicles Ordinance (Revised Ordinances 1958, c. 77, as amended). 


Northwest Territories 


Administration —Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. Address communications to 
the Director, Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Ottawa. 


Legislation.—The Revised Ordinances of the Northwest Territories (SC 1956, c. 3, as amended). 


Section 2.—Highways, Roads and Streets 


Highways and Roads.—The populated sections of Canada are well supplied with 
highways and roads. Access to outlying settlements is provided to some extent by roads 
built by logging, pulp and paper, and mining companies, although these are not generally 
available for public travel. At the same time, great areas of Newfoundland, Quebec, 
Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, British Columbia and the Territories are very sparsely 
settled and are virtually without roads of any kind. 


At the end of 1961, the milage of highways and rural roads in Canada was 430,004, an 
increase of 8,556 miles over the 421,448 reported in 1960. The 430,004 miles include all 
roads under provincial jurisdiction, federal roads, and local roads under municipal juris- 
diction other than the milages in census metropolitan areas and urban centres of more 
than 1,000 population. The latter are given separately under the heading of ‘Urban 
Streets”, p. 774. 


1.—Highway and Rural Road Milage classified by Type_and_by, Province, 
1961 with Totals for 1957-61 


Nore.—Excludes urban streets but includes milages under jurisdiction of rural and small urban municipalities; 
excludes milages of all roads on Indian reservations except those of flexible pavement. 


Classification Nfid. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. and_ || Canada 


miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles |} miles 


Surfaced.. 4,125 | 2,464 |10,482 |13,670 |43,016 |72,341 |22,480 |41,164 |52,516 |18,964 | 2,004 |[283,226 
paid pe pavement —_ 13 il 4 469 | 1,461 227 _ 17 49 _ 2,251 
exi 
Paroment! Je 405 881 | 3,347 | 3,595 |12,650 {18,470 | 2,606 | 2,768 | 4,044 | 5,505 8 || 54,279 
IGTAV Cl cx ain. 3,720 | 1,570 | 7,124 |10,071 |29,897 |52,410 |19,647 /38,396 |48,455 |13,410 | 1,996 |1226,696 
Earth............ 3,012 814 | 4,865 — |10,556 | 3,720 |14,390 |82,744 |18,097 | 8,333 247 146,778 


Totals, 1961..| 7,137 | 3,278 |15,347 |13,670 |53,572 |76,061 [36,870 |123,908/70,613 [27,297 | 2,251 |430,004 

1960..| 6,938 | 3,238 |15,648 |13,424 |53,804 174,586 |35,613 |120,060/69,060 [26,729 | 2,298 |/421,448 
1959. .| 6,873 | 3,250 |15,374 |13,198 [52,588 172,821 [39,410 |118,934|67,647 |30,825 | 2,115 11423,035 
1958..| 6,609 | 3,199 |15,338 [13,168 150,518 |72,0161121,038 |120,9982|64,077 1/28, 4253| 1,995 3)397,3811 
1957..| 6,319 | 3,198 [15,327 13,128 |50,196 |76,222 |21,008 |124,494/88,842 [22,892 | 2,313 |423,939 


‘1 Decrease due to exclusion of unused road allowance included in 1957. 2 Decrease from 1957 due to 
elimination of duplications in reporting. 3 Includes roads in Provincial Parks and forest development and 
mining roads not included previously. 


Total expenditure on highways and rural roads in the year ended Mar. 31, 1962 was 
$753,515,554, an amount 5.2 p.c. lower than that for the previous fiscal year; construction 
expenditures decreased by 9.6 p.c. while maintenance costs were 5.7 p.c. higher. Table 2 
shows expenditure by province and the federal-provincial-municipal distribution of such 
expenditure for the years ended Mar. 31, 1961 and 1962. 
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2.—Construction, Maintenance and General Expenditure on Highways, Rural Roads, | 
Bridges and Ferries, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961 and 1962 
Nors.—Figures for earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 
Item and Province or Territory 1961 1962 Item and Province or Territory 1961 1962 
$7000 $000 $7000 $000 
Construction....................- 558,955 | 505,303 ||Administration and General!.... 32,005 32,733 
INewitoundlandvesexerr «nid «eee 15,220 8, 133 Newtoundland |. seutismea.- se 575 480 
Prince Edward Island........... 4,905 5, 633 Prince Edward Island..........- 172 79 
INKon eo len gue co code rnmcnan on 22,308 18,010 INO var SCOUla a. Manin ice eter atesenrer 1,936 1,905 
New Brunswick. ..--02..-.-.05+ 24,003 20,037 New Brunswick..: .aj..2255)a4- 1,267 1,322 
(GUICHTIOR encode duseonm okonmboure. 90,256 0 869n Que becreema une stan rer. 4,771 7,008 
Ontamoree cise Bancouth ces 180,983 | 167,907 || Ontario 13, 833 12,646 | 
SUBS SQ) Orn organs cen acti e nero 32,182 24,307 Manitoba 2,603 2,502 
Saskatchewan. ............ oe 35,939 31,738 Saskatchewan 1,459 1,353 } 
Ali pertabiccss-ccr scree ae 51,848 51,088 Alberta 893 1,016 | 
British Columbia eee 93,066 89,788 British Columbia 3,805 3,831 
Vorkconvand Ni Wisi oi scesn-cyetrcners 8,245 7,793 Yukon and N.W.T 503 392 
Maintenance................--..- 203,913 | 215,480 Netals stout eee 794,873 | 753,516 
Newfoundland......... 8,051 8,422 | 
Prince Edward Island. 1,994 2,316 
Nova Scotians inpesudone ean § 12,055 12,217 |Distribution of All Expenditure- 
New Brunswick.) rocrseicr 13,349 14,425 . 
54,351 61583) || Federalist... 20608. toe e ances ees 110,707 91,294 | 
47,028 57,367 | 
7,245 7,633 Provincial... 5.0065. ose eee ene 609,100 | 596,414 © 
12,378 11, 438 
27,163 19,325 || Mumicipal...................-.- 69,764 62,433 | 
17,583 18, 840 
2,716 1.9144 Other! ..pichicase tet elon bie 5,302 3,374 | 
| 


cf wees federal administrative costs re Trans-Canada Highway amounting to $188,265 in 1960-61 and $198,500 | 
in 1961-62. . 


The Trans-Canada Highway.—The original federal-provincial agreement for con- 
struction of the Trans-Canada Highway is given in outline, together with data on. 
specifications and route across the participating provinces, in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 631-634. Construction progress and changes in legislation are reported in subsequent. 
editions. | 

Under the Act, which became effective Dec. 10, 1949, agreements covering the 
Federal Government’s participation in the cost of construction were entered into with 
each of the provinces, except Quebec. Construction standards were set and the date of 
completion fixed. The shortest practicable east-west route was to be designated by each 
province within its own borders, in agreement on terminal points with adjoining provinces, 
and those sections within the National Parks were to be the responsibility of the Federal 
Government. Later amendments to the Act increased the extent of federal financial 
participation and extended the period in which construction costs might be incurred under 
the Act to May 1964. In 1960, Quebec became a participant. | 

Although construction was still going on in a number of sections, the closing in 1962 
of the last major gap—in the Rocky Mountains—made it possible for the first time to 
drive the entire length of the 4,860-mile route. The Trans-Canada Highway was officially 
opened on Sept. 3, 1962. | 


Provincial milages are approximately as follows: Newfoundland, 540; Prince Edward 
Island, 71; Nova Scotia, 318; New Brunswick, 390; Quebec, 399; Ontario, 1,453; Manitoba, 
309; Saskatchewan, 406; Alberta, 282; and British Columbia, 552. Length through the 
National Parks totalled 140 miles. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1963, contractual commitments for new construction on the Highway 
amounted to $727,720,108, of which the federal share approximated $400,000,000. Federal 
payments to the provinces for prior, interim and new construction totalled $374,500,938. 
On-site labour expended on the Highway up to Mar. 31, 1963 was 12,004,244 eight-hour 
man-days of employment; off-site employment required for the provision of necessary 
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material and services was estimated at 20,407,215 man-days. Paving to specified standards 
had been completed over a distance of 3,325 miles and 658 bridges, overpasses and other 
structures of more than 20-foot span had been or were being constructed. 


Roads to Resources and Roads in the North.—The Roads to Resources Program 
is a national undertaking started in 1958 to provide access to areas potentially rich in 
natural resources. Agreements have been signed with all ten provinces that will eventu- 
ally result in the construction or reconstruction of more than 4,700 miles of road. Progress 
of the program to May 1, 1963 was as follows:— 


Value of Adee Federal ‘ 

5 Estimated Be Provincial a Total Milage 

Province Total Cost poEreel Expenditure Cae Milage Completed 

$ $ $ $ No. No. 

Newfoundland.............. 16,058, 800 11,257,707 5, 864,900 2,932,450 319 219 
Prince Edward Island...... 15,000, 000 13,784,723 8,901, 870 4,450,935 447 277 
Wova Scotia. ..........0.605 16, 880, 437 13,600,746 12, 105, 502 6,052,751 489 318 
New Brunswick............. 20,562,000 11,676,066 9,119,982 4,499,999 426 91 
[BOBO Agee Cea IC Ree 13, 435, 0002 5,596, 287 6,254,465 3,028, 1384 248 123 
RIO en ranch, LIN. 21,668,765 11,458, 876 10,481,026 4,663,764 562 213 
PEATEOOAIMN rie cccd.. sie 19,370,000 11,196, 553 9,932,368 4,966, 184 693 248 
Saskatchewan.............. 22,950,000 11,649,089 10,078,751 5,039,377 811 348 
oS 20,380,000 13,360,750 11,687,138 5, 843 , 569 416 158 
British Columbia........... 20,500, 000 14, 145, 000 10,097,550 5,048,775 321 111 
BOUAUS 4 iw eek 186, 805,002 117,725,797 94,523,552 46,525,938 4,732 2,106 

1 Includes only expenditures reported by the provinces to the Federal Government. 2 Additional pro- 


jects to be included later will bring the total to $15,000,000. 


In several provinces the total estimated cost exceeds the $15,000,000 shareable under 
the agreement but the total federal contribution to each province will remain at $7,500,000. 
Private companies share in the cost of some roads that will be of direct benefit to them. 


A road and causeway to link New World Island to the provincial road system in 
Newfoundland is the most easterly road in the program and is intended to assist the 
fishing industry in that portion of the province. The most westerly road is one of 321 
miles extending from Stewart northeasterly to Cassiar, which will open up a new mining 
area in British Columbia. The most northerly project is the reconstruction of the 300- 
mile section of the Mackenzie Highway in Alberta, which will connect with the Northwest 
Territories road system being built by the Federal Government. The most southerly 
project is the improvement of an existing 5.4-mile road between Yarmouth Light and the 
town limits of Yarmouth in Nova Scotia, which is intended to increase the tourist potential 
in that section. The roads in the program vary in length from the less-than-one-mile 
French River Spur in Prince Edward Island to the 505-mile Uranium City road in northern 
Saskatchewan. In any province the construction program may consist of as many 
projects as can qualify for inclusion and for which funds are available; the current program 
consists of about 100 projects. In contrast to one project program in British Columbia, 
there are 30 in Prince Edward Island. 

The Development Road Program in the Yukon Territory and the Mackenzie District 
of the Northwest Territories is distinct from the Roads to Resources Program in that the 
Federal Government is responsible for construction; maintenance costs are shared by the 
Federal Government and the Territorial Government concerned on an 85-15-p.c. basis. 


Approximately 900 miles of road will be built in the Yukon Territory at an estimated 
cost of $36,000,000 and 1,300 miles of road in the Northwest Territories at an estimated 
cost of $64,000,000. At the end of 1962, more than 500 miles of road had been completed 
in the Yukon Territory and 427 miles were in use in the Northwest Territories. The largest 
single project carried out in the Northwest Territories was the reconstruction of the 
Mackenzie Highway. The first 20 miles of an extension leading from Yellowknife to 
MacKay Lake was completed in 1962. 
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Revisions in the territorial roads policy came into effect in April 1962, permitting 
greater federal financial assistance to mining companies for exploration and development 


work, including road construction. Where two or more companies are developing a | 


mineralized region, a mine development road may be built and paid for by the Federal 
Government. Assistance may also be given in the building of more elementary roads to 


give access to a mine or to enable the supplies for development to be transported to a prop- 


erty. Two thirds of the cost of a mine-access road may be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and one half the cost of a basic tote-trail may be contributed by the Territorial 


Government concerned. ‘Tote-trail assistance will be financed from a $50,000 fund | 


provided to each territorial government by the Federal Government. 


Urban Streets.—Information on urban streets is obtained from the local adminis- 
trations of all areas with populations over 1,000, all areas located within census metro- 


politan areas, improvement districts over 1,000 population and rural municipalities over | 


15,000 population. Brief statistical data are given in Table 3; more detail may be obtained 


from DBS annual report Road and Street Mileage and Expenditure (Catalogue No. 53-201). 


3._Statistics of Urban Streets, 1957-61 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 

Total Expenditure Reported).....................- $7000 | 147,470 | 164,310 | 191,950 | 272,388 235,533 

New constnnetion: cea ae a iramenreteni ett $000 68, 428 72,085 93, 884 166, 324 123, 350 
Reconstruction, repair, cleaning, sanding, snow 

removal, administration, etc.............+--- $’000 79,042 92,225 98,066 106, 064 112,183 

Total Wrp am Milas err nisia te wii wee rerevaisianentrererterenres sy 24,841 25,652 37,614 37,769 37,102 

Rigid pavement....... 5,239 5, 659 6,072 6,448 6,281 

Flexible pavement 8,121 8,504 13,173 13,395 15,214 

Gravel and other surfaces...........0000eeeeeeuee o 9,581 9,741 15,165 15,012 13,785 

lari: a4 22 cn bicpyuae at hoe connotes eens pen wil Dee sg 1,900 1,748 3,204 2,914 1,872 


1 Includes expenditures on sidewalks, footpaths, bridges and ferries. 


Section 3.—Motor Vehicles 


Motor Vehicle Registrations.—Registrations continue to increase year by year, a 


record of 5,774,810 being reached in 1962. Of that total, 4,531,384 were passenger cars— _ 


one for every 4.1 persons. Registrations by province are given in Table 4 and types of 
vehicles registered by province in Table 5. 


4.—Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1953-62 


Nors.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc., but not } 
trailers or dealer licences. Figures for 1904-52 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning | 


with the 1937 edition. 


Year Nfid. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. Totalt 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1953 conte de 29,576| 20,286] 129,564) 93,914 617,855} 1,406,119) 203,652] 257,504] 318,812} 348, 830 3, 430, 672 
1954....... 34,423} 20,848} 133,087} 99,058 674,114] 1,489,980) 210,471) 267,373) 338,541) 371,711 3,644,589 | 
TOS5y a5 «0. fF 39,766] 22,145} 149,841] 106,648 743,682] 1,617,853) 222,474] 274,950) 356,839) 409,343 3,948,652 | 


61,952] 30,147] 187,065] 138,469] 1,096,053) 2,062,484] 285,689) 335,148] 486,370) 564,351 5,256,341 


74,119] 33,888] 206,370] 151,360] 1,281,180] 2,177,148] 312,272) 372,219] 535,459) 620, 426 5,774,810 


1 Includes registrations in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


45,997| 23,373] 157,544] 111,315} 844,827| 1,710,240} 240,008) 291, 265] 381,153) 454,217 4,265,437 | 
47,982| 23,725] 164,286] 116,712} 901,065] 1,793,499} 246,188) 300,326] 405,229) 491,884 4,497,091 - 


51,575| 25,504] 164,954) 121,715| 968,058} 1,868,922] 256,064) 314,423) 430,081 515,244] 4,723,825 | 
51,145] 27,502] 189,435] 129,629] 1,040,366] 1,973,737] 269,974] 326,690] 456,458) 545,491 5,017,686 | 


65,270| 32,166] 206,691) 145,951] 1,183,978] 2,126,270} 299,998) 349,817} 509,298) 588,280 5,517,028 | 
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5.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1961 and 1962 
Commercial 
Year and Province or Territory Eaenert Tae Buses mee ef Total 
ete.2 ~ 
No. No. No. No. No. 
1961 
MEOMIOUNGIANG. .ccasescscusseeeesneoes 48, 200 16,600 190 280 65,270 
Prince Edward Island................. 20,440 11,605 10 111 32,166 
ROOT a e.s ounia sins ass aomiaaie cement 156, 663 48 063 1,074 891 206,691 
Miew Brunswick..............6.0000c0e 112,764 31,734 617 836 145,951 
Be coe ee es eee ecnens 909, 322 254/334 7,388 12,934 1,183,978 
PERE cic s Fis Sin nisi siwieie,s sere ace mares 1,794, 444 316, 669 6,213 8,944 2,126,270 
BARTS Ra ere ts ce cia lais\e o's dee cee suai 226,376 72,103 185 1,334 299, 998 
Paskatchewans.. om. 6 oc. cles liepplere a 228 , 269 120, 558 230 760 349, 817 
BUSOU UA ie ph ccc a stevainierey sia. d.aidaniaivenasar 356,721 144,976 3,596 4,005 509,298 
British Columbia. ...........e.eseeeee 467,370 116,671 4,239 588, 280 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. .... 5,113 4,117 46 28 9,304 
Canada, 1961............. 4,325,682 1,137,430 19,549 34,362 5,517,023 
1962 

Newfoundland............. 54,373 19,174 270 302 74,119 
Prince Edward Island. 22,092 11,651 8 137 33, 888 
153,595 50,810 1,152 813 206, 370 
118, 483 31,399 666 812 151,360 
986, 457 274,334 8,161 12,228 1,281,180 
1,840,119 322) 888 6,818 7,323 2,177, 148 
236, 737 73,978 189 1,368 312,272 
242,271 128, 894 234 820 372,219 
876,095 150,727 3,758 4,879 535, 459 
495, 308 120,729 3 4,389 620, 426 
5, 854 4,440 45 30 10,369 
Canada, 1962............. 4,531,384 1,189,024 21,301 33,101 5,774,810 


1 Includes taxis. 


2 Includes service cars, road tractors, etc. 


3 Included with trucks. 


Apparent Supply of Automobiles.—The apparent supply of automobiles in. Canada 
in any year is computed by deducting the number exported from the sum of the production 


and imports. 


given in Chapter XIX on Domestic Trade and Prices. 


6.—Apparent Supply of New Automobiles, 1952-61 


Statistics regarding retail sales and the financing of motor vehicle sales are 


Cars Made for Car Re-exports of Apparent 
Sale in Canada Imports Imported Cars Supply 
Year 
Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- 
senger | mercial! | senger mercial senger mercial senger | mercial! 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Dene Cee 245,448 | 112,485 35, 665 4,328 999 11 |} 280,109 | 116,802 
NS, ore ovacaarcinseievelares 319,937 100,772 53,179 5,296 44 3 873,072 106,065 
US, sole 3 oe eee 267, 452 59, 666 38,509 4,973 84 25 305, 877 64,614 
_ 38 cone bee 349, 306 69,186 48,546 9,403 22 24 397, 830 78,565 
BRE oo o:Iosatoca.y.ssorerets 349, 809 85,094 76, 200 13, 032 45 42 || 425,964 98,084 
UT NS a ctiia(ztaizctsta ars 318, 416 64,857 70,796 9,215 65 39 389, 147 74,033 
OG ae 280,677 55,908 | 104,195 9,182 190 8 || 384,682 65,082 
ey PN isd Te BS de 285, 841 63, 429 153 , 932 11,632 549 6 439,224 75,055 
58. 4 5,0 Sb ation nt 307, 499 66,293 170, 653 9,376 179 56 477,973 75,613 
oss pehe ee 312,599 60,270 106, 865 9, 487 700 35 418,764 69,722 


1 Includes Armed Forces vehicles. 
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Provincial Government Revenue from Motor Vehicles.—The taxation of 
motive fuels, motor vehicles, garages, drivers, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of 
provincial government income. In every province licences or permits duly issued by the 
provincial authorities are required for motor vehicles of all kinds, trailers, operators or 
drivers, paid chauffeurs, dealers, garages and gasoline and service stations. In 1961 the 
average cost per motor vehicle for operating taxes and licences was about $113. | 

The more important sources from which provincial revenue from motor vehicles is | 
derived are shown in Table 7. Motive fuel tax rates are given in the Public Finance 
Chapter, Section 2, Subsection 2 on Provincial Taxes; Federal Government revenue from 
import duties, excise and sales taxes is given in the same chapter, Section 3, Subsection 3 
on Revenue from Taxation. 


¥.—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor Vehicles, 
by Province, 1961 and 1962 


Truck, Bus A | 
2 Chauffeur Public : | 
Year and Passenger Trailer ‘ 4 5 Motive 
Province or Automobile|] and Other Motoreycle | Driver and Service Fuel Totalt 
5 z 4 Licences Dealer Vehicle 
Territory Licences Vehicle hie Tax Taxes | 
Licences ee Be | 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ | 
i 
1961" | 
Newfoundland......... 787,054 928, 786 2,107 220,871 582 | 5,857,5382)) 8,036,124 | 
Prince Edward Island. . 330,788 375, 793 478 73,184 2,927 2,421,992 3,215, 1908 | 
Nova Scotia: ..22.....5 2,693,148 2,388, 834 3 403 , 218 141,638 | 15,984,295 21,978,105 | 
New Brunswick........ 2,140, 808 2,040,710 4,414 360,901 ve 12,685,992 || 17,480,898 
Quebee sient wacker be 19,602,459 | 16,295,984 52,612 3,304, 166 1,200,335 |100, 230,894 141,872,093 | 
Ontanioreiisciederctncterie> 28,891,414 | 30,614,958 94,990 3,043, 869 3,392,092 |164, 454, 632 233,360,354 | 
Manitoba untdp crate 3,502,285 3,102,563 6,129 121,956 60,878 | 16,107,024 |) 28,434,947 | 
Saskatchewan. ...| 3,236,301 3, 435, 876 4 438, 947 = 21,687,019 || 29,630,077 
Allbertays 221.5 ...| 4,950,929 7,092, 207 5 237, 006 171,988 | 26,370,035 |) 39,887,262 | 
British Columbia 8,978,681 7,728,477 18,316 1,118,683 291,732 | 30,149,973 || 49,033,262 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 55,277 79,960 59 26,340 26,503 290,091 496 , 628 
Canada, 1961...... 75,169,144 | 74,084,148 179,105°) 9,349,141 5,288,675 5/396, 239,485 568,424, 941 . 
1962 
Newfoundland......... 836, 344 985,211 2,156 226,961 534 | 6,613,227 || 8,908,756 | 
Prince Edward Island.. 348,712 364, 664 399 79,327 2,842 2,684,280 3,491,816 | 
Nova Scotia. . 4.5.2..." 2,872,704 2,456, 783 3 410,366 95,157 | 18,939,502 || 25,148, 466 | 
New Brunswick........ 2,263, 686 2,142,904 4,359 347, 955 ais 15,140,569 || 20,169,363 | 
Quebeceenatee see sad: 21,169,505 | 17,878,660 51,736 3,544,585 1,415,075 |106, 837, 884 152,440,117 | 
Ontarioveenisneiecesirrts 29,373,640 | 32,096,639 73,947 3,103, 838 3,640,175 |172,737,672 1244, 267, 841 | 
Manitoba 3,688, 947 3,255,738 5,656 880, 853 54,847 | 21,514,604 |) 29,944, 905 
Saskatchewan. ...| 8,316,380 3,633,450 4 450,324 = 25,446,189 || 33,828,540 | 
Alberta .| 5,182,063 7,389, 950 5 766 , 892 198,977 | 32,951,433 || 47,522,329 | 
British Columbia 9,326,744 7,970, 487 18,965 1,234,305 260,117 | 38,496,022 || 58,080,048 | 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 58,729 79,495 61 23,909 33,731 272,231 488,918 | 
Canada, 1962...... 78,437,454 | 78,253,981 157,2795| 11,069,315 | 5,701,455 |441, 633,613 624,291,099 | 
t 
1 Includes other items not shown such as transfer of motor vehicles, garage and service station licences, and 
fines for infractions of motor vehicle laws. 2 Includes commissions allowed to gasoline agents and refunds. | 
3 Included with other motor vehicles. 4 Included with miscellaneous revenues and therefore in total. } 
5 Included with passenger automobiles. 6 Not complete. 


Sales of Motive Fuels.—In order to estimate the total amount of motive fuel | 
purchased in Canada for use in motor vehicles on public streets and highways, it has been 
necessary to eliminate from the total the amount of motive fuel used for other purposes. | 
Thus, from the total or gross sales, including imports and exports, the following are sub- 
tracted to obtain net sales: tax exempt sales to the Federal Government and other consum-| 
ers, exports, and sales on which refunds were paid. Net sales are thus defined as sales on| 
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which a tax or taxes have been paid in full and are considered to be approximately equivalent 
to the actual amount of motive fuel purchased in Canada for use on public streets and 
highways. However, net sales include an indeterminate amount of motive fuel which is 
taxable but not used on public streets and highways, such as, in some provinces, aviation 
gasoline and turbo fuel used by aircraft and motive fuels consumed by power boats, but 
the total effect of this is considered to be relatively insignificant. 


As shown in Table 8, consumption of taxable gasoline, which is used almost entirely 
for automotive purposes, rose 4.1 p.c. in 1961 and net sales of diesel oil increased by 10.9 p.c. 


8.—Sales of Motive Fuels, by Province, 1957-61 


Province or Territory 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
GasoLinge AND Liquerigp PeTRopeuM Gasns 

gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 
Newfoundland.............. 25,526,674 28,026,795 30, 443, 029 35, 550, 628 38,929, 496 
Prince Edward Island....... 14,293,703 16,152,969 17,854, 271 17,872, 406 18,098,741 
Nova Scotia 94, 852,532 99, 662,302 104, 250, 854 108, 488, 604 111,462,514 
New Brunswick............. 83,717,829 95, 159, 403 101,261,096 105, 835,219 96,715,991 
“UG EOCS -3 SAR BOC EERE CO 4 660,810,503 721,348,397 755, 247, 641 819,390, 839 869 , 222, 682 
_ TLR: QRS eHEAo sa ape eeeae 1, 237,723,059 | 1,295,797,122 | 1,340,853,693 | 1,402,538, 126 1,446, 057,743 
PEADUVODE «0.0.5 <teisinclss- os = vee ere 219,559,349 225, 700, 542 225, 912,673 239,928,353 237,235,972 
Saskatchewan.............0+ 280,457, 734 286, 607,918 283, 963, 876 298, 209, 628 278,414,495 
- JGR Boo ogeg enone ngerengnn 402,560,725 442,191,585 474,001,753 515,417, 285 552,879, 855 
British Columbia........... $24,972,114 325, 269, 939 345,370, 730 368,535, 669 378,376, 267 

Yukon and Northwest 
PR SCTEGODICS he a(ofe. 5:0. oinsein Sie 4,734,949! 8,939,770 11,518,629 9,756 , 248 10,591, 858 
Totals, Gross Sales....... 3,349,209,171 | 3,544,856,742 | 3,690,678,245 | 3,921,523, 005 4,037,985, 614 
Refunds and exemptions..... 723,118,141 812,898, 257 826,000, 245 904,702,945 897, 788,029 
Totals, Net Sales......... 2, 626,091,030 | 2,731,958,485 | 2,864,678,000 | 3,016,820,060 3,140,197, 585 
Diesen Orn 

gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 

Totals, Net Sales......... 92,832, 457 95,479,919 120,129, 508 128,954,900 143, 042, 427 


1 Yukon Territory only. 


Motor Carriers—Freight.*—Statistics of the common carrier segment of the inter- 


city and rural motor carrier industry have been collected on a continuing basis since 1941. 
However, as little capital is required to enter the trucking business, many marginal opera- 
tors are associated with the industry and the large turnover and numerous changes each 
year have created many problems in the collection of statistics, although these are gradually 
being overcome. Statistics of contract carriers are available from 1958. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Motor Corriers—Freight, Part I (Catalogue No. 
53-222) and Part II (Catalogue No. 53-223). 
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9.—Summary Statistics of Motor Carriers—Freight, 1960 and 1961 


Contract 
Item ne 
1960 1961 1960 1961 | 
Carriers Reporting...............0.ceeeceeeees No. 3,410 3,396 1,582 1,643 | 
Property Account—Fixed Assets (motor 
carrier business)..............0ccceecceseees $ 257,748,902 | 283,544,999 54,590, 486 62,774,541 | 
Open ue FR OVEMUES friprasersje te sin aiarn t/asste/ sia nlsfaser-ess $ 351,204,428 | 369,956,818 64, 723,319 73,589,340 
reight— 
Intercity. and rural socsjes ivi sities olsleinie nels $ 338,895,506 | 358,905,926 62,501,315 70,149,694 | 
TO cal AW oe ee vate t teiete oe las elects a $ 5,155,549 4,637,476 1,045,555 1,329, 950 
Others Aicipaccerertelaevtotokgs ola dere aieia eieiae rer ewpiezetaye $ 7,153,373 6,418,416 1,176,449 2,109, 696 | 
Operating Expemses............... cece eee eee $ 332,685,794 | 349,397,130 57,771, 713 66,248,095 ) 
Maint CnanCe of cals -ieataaje sists sine iste ee are 46,443,474 48,949, 584 9,885,015 11,168,507 © 
Wages of drivers and helpers 69, 980, 465 74,022,863 12,512,268 15,017,785 | 
Other (fuel, fuel taxes, rents and depreciation). $ 132,754,005 | 139,089,164 25,700,097 28,177,188 | 
Jhicence-expenSeriec aceite ce ee ie sales tales ae $ 11,465,969 12,608,094 2,194,374 2,541,370 | 
Administration and general............++++-5- $ 72,041,881 74,727,425 7,479,959 9,343, 245 / 
Net Operating Revenues...,.............056: $ 18,518, 634 20,559, 688 6,951, 606 7,341, 245 | 
Fuel Consumed— 
i 7000 gal. 81,268 84,358 20,349 22,303 
es 25,593 29,474 4,016 4,417. 
<e 31 1 164 69 
Employees— Z| 
Average employed during year.............++ N 29,000 29,135 4,178 | 
Total salaries and wages $ 121,373,312 | 128,473,330 16, er 920 20, oe cd 
Working proprietors.............++5+ No. 2,537 2,819 313 
Withdrawals of working proprietors $ 7,691,936 8,136, 704 4, 551° "451 4, 652° 307 | 
Equipment— / 
Trucks with gasoline engines.............008- No. 11,118 11,162 3,317 3, 852 | 
Trucks with diesel engines................e008 Ys 205 191 162 153 | 
Road tractors with gasoline engines.......... “ 7,323 7,601 1,253 1,481 | 
Road tractors with diesel engines............. s 2,605 2,709 344 445 
Semittrailers. avs See a le re cond cle vests scl < 15,453 16,488 1,968 2,275 | 
Brailers:.J:.. dave saad sconce eth cece eee ct 527 565 151 284 


movers and storage operators, summarized in Table 10, were first presented separately in | 
1960; before that date, they were included with either motor carriers—freight or ware- | 
housing, depending upon the predominant source of operating revenues of the companies | 
concerned. 


Household Goods Movers and Storage Operators. *—Statistics of household goods 
| 


8 a Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Moving and Storage, Household Goods (Catalogue No. | 
221 | 


—Summary Statistics of Household Goods Movers and Storage Operators, 1960 and 1961 


Item 1960 1961 
Companies: Reporting |. .rj.03 «cts 05.6151 « «10's oieielolels sin pialaisisioleiaiets ojeldiaw seins No. 163 192 
Investment in Land, Warehouses, Vehicles, etc.................2-+-0++ $ 18,016,538 24,506,043 | 
30,962,777 34,315,516 
21, 882,082 24,329,327 
4,374, 983 4,758,767 | 
3,116,592 3,605,636 | 
1,589,120 1,621,786 | 
$ 30,324, 049 33,547,487 | 
$ 2,226, 563 2,426,787 | 
Salaries and wages (charged to operations) Pile. 3 9,925,366 10,692,026 | 
Cartage @xpenses.. 24 crori « sauyein hi<ipids iad asian lake as usaua emer” ale Ja 1,884,625 2,269,976 
Stornge expenses. th wince tee csc wee secs s cos caistet aincws eircom sien asiaie ama > 2,384,414 2,505,279 | 
Other operating CxPENGES jee ojy w.<iaious oio0sidis isle, ons wisi iapy Sips als ols fete syeCalele Sieiale/elale $ 13,903,081 15,653,419 


Net Operating Revenues...............eeeeeeee ra bila o eialsiavaroteljaleterotatcrsietenn $ 638, 728 768,029 
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10.—Summary Statistics of Household Goods Movers and Storage Operators, 1960 and 1961 


—concluded 
Item 1960 1961 

Employees— 

Muecrage employed during Year <5 js ew en awk cow seve caved veeaemaen shies No. 3,658 3,906 

PS ATIOS ALC WADER stare es asalcloieciniare/slolescvyaters esas caret ayeterate scalars’ spore aihyera e/eieglevale ve $ 13,701,905 14,937,657 
Storage Capacity— 

IRIS ERIE AA CPOE OPC e cP « ais 2 mio nie ask, © Rena Ia dle 4 te. © Fie ase Siauava’a DEB elevates. eeateik cu. ft. 27,372,708 30, 235,601 

PEC wo MAS nisertae clas shake ata alle dus Ulead clelhaed sel ees od 1,793,310 4,049,382 
Vehicles— 

WEE LOIS SMT 5 Re die Settee bid MOTE A a eee Nd aL hein lb atneca lela dpe A Mecctebale 1,302 1,437 

Tractors...... 650 672 

Semi-trailers a 647 711 

MPVSUEPE vases. vases 40 39 


Passenger Buses.*—The operations of companies predominantly engaged in pas- 
senger bus service are summarized in Table 11. Data refer to the for-hire segment of the 
industry and only those firms engaged in intercity and rural operations and having an 
annual gross revenue of $6,000 or over are covered. Operators predominantly involved 
in the provision of school bus service are not included. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Passenger Bus Statistics (Catalogue No. 53-215). 


11.—_Summary Statistics of Intercity and Rural Passenger Bus Companies, 1958-62 
Norg.—Only carriers with an annual gross revenue of $6,000 or over are included. 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Carriers Reporting....................... No. 154 162 162 161 159 
Property Account—Fixed Assets......... $ 59,213,624 | 66,083,872 | 65,351,765 | 66,489,620) 70,436,779 
PRENOISEIES OE iis 8c, sae inc es asceun $ 46,787,640 | 49,131,642 | 51,076,097 | 53,122,514) 57,057,805 
Regular Passenger Service— 
intercity and rural... gece. sce nec $ 37,930,050 | 40,275,902 | 41,773,022 | 42,969,210) 45,051,213 
Urban and suburban................5+- $ 1,771,348 983 , 739 895,396 743, 846 686, 019 
@hartered Service... 0... cececwe sanve ste $ 3,641,525 3,966,249 4,202,019 4,722,831 6, 125,050 
Other transportation revenue...........- $ 3,444,717 | 3,905,752 | 4,205,660 4,686,627) 5,195,523 
Operating Expemses...................... $ 43,005,593 | 44,945,424 | 46,624,230 | 49,060,235} 51,845,161 
Men iacOnanCes.. 505 e's xcs nena «Gada ¢ $ 9,172,354 8,979,538 9,300,151 9,208,151] 10,927,855 
Wages and bonuses of drivers and helpers. $ 10,470,104 | 11,246,010 | 11,791,201 12,321,120] 18,388,754 
Other transportation expenses............ $ 10,213,088 | 10,634,177 | 10,510,437 10,318,002] 10,677,733 
Operating taxes and licences............. $ 3,569,911 3,934, 147 4,175,011 4,322,054 4, 237, 632 
Other operating expenses.............2-0+ $ 9,580,136 | 10,151,552 | 10,847,430 12,890,908] 12,613,187 
Net Operating Revenues................. $ 3,782,047 | 4,186,218 | 4,451,867 4,062,279} 5,212,644 
Traffic and Employees— 
Passengers— 
Regular Routes— 
Untercity*and rural’... 8.202 sa eetens No. | 51,578,248 | 53,807,135 | 55,592,546 | 54,052,706) 50,591,146 
Urban and suburban................. 12,581,592 | 6,910,905 | 7,201,426 5,401,687} 4,756,342 
Special and chartered service.......... 4,696,157 | 4,788,193 | 5,786,121 4,834,020} 5,347,173 
Bus Miles— 
Regular Routes— 
Tntercity and rural; .......00see00% oe No. | 83,319,763 | 86,694,483 | 87,880,424 88,424,751] 90,753,096 
Wrbanvand saburban: |). ))et cease er « ee 4,219,187 2,405, 350 2,401,113 1,642,072 1,664, 367 
Special and chartered service.......... ie 6,066, 251 6, 297, 288 7,024,473 8,128,367| 10,049,231 
Gasoline CORSUMEM!.... pov adarcalae snes oe gal. 6,903,530 | 6,028,607 | 5,740,358 5,090,177 4,501,251 
Diesel oil consumed............0200-00% a 7,012,014 7,892,289 8,579,945 9,118,152 9,908, 848 
Employees— 
Average employed during year......... No. 5,156 5, 062 5,110 5,049 4,662 
Total salaries and wages............... $ | 20,333,995 | 21,329,084 | 22,043'886 | 22,891,346) 22,197,171 
Working proprietors. |..7csscea....4>.0ee No. 55 66 74 57 58 
Withdrawals of working proprietors...... $ 187,797 215, 256 209, 737 173,681 150,308 
Equipment— 
eR. Li diet sniacp aertetmauanainaten No. 2,300 2,367 2,388 2,340 2,393 
FERENCE iodide Godt cias Nea Bak 2 1,482 1,889 1,347 1,496 1,191 
presale. We RRS MNase vas: Bee ig 868 978 1,041 845 1,202 
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Motor Transport Traffic.*—Surveys of motor transport traffic in all provinces were 
placed on a continuing basis in 1957. Approximately 3 p.c. of total registrations were 
sampled for surveys of truck operations during each quarter of 1960. Each quarterly 
sample was spread over three survey weeks with one third of the sample being used for a 
seven-day period (Sunday through Saturday) per month. 


Excluding vehicles that do not perform normal transportation services, such as cranes, 
tow trucks, road building equipment, etc., the average number of trucks licensed in Canada 
during the year 1961 was 942,900. Of these, 6.2 p.c. were for-hire carriers, 21.1 p.c. were 
private intercity trucks, 39.3 p.c. were private trucks operated predominantly within urban 
areas, and 33.4 p.c. were farm trucks. Almost one third of the total number were registered 
in Ontario and one half were registered in the two provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 


For-hire trucks averaged 200,900 net ton-miles per vehicle and, although amounting to 
only 6.2 p.c. of total registrations, they accounted for 65 p.c. of the total net ton-miles 
performed by all commercial trucks in Canada, a result of the comparatively high average 
yearly milage of for-hire trucks and also of the heavier average load carried (10.8 tons as 
compared with an average of 5.2 tons for all trucks). The predominance of heavier 
vehicles in the for-hire group also explains the low milage per gallon of gasoline of 6.0 as 
compared with an average of 9.3 for all vehicles. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual reports Motor Transport Traffic for Canada and the provinces 
(Catalogue Nos. 53-207—53-214). 


12._Summary Statistics of Truck Population and Traffic, by Type of Operation, 
1960 and 1961 


Private 
Year and Item For-Hire Total 
Intercity Urban Farm 
1960 

Average Truck Population...........-... No. 55,016 185,919 361,845 306, 620 909, 400 
Atlantic Provinces my 2,076 86, 262 21,971 11,692 72,000 
Quebee)... 5 eects. cite ns onlin cle efoyelatsatoinne * 13,700 29, 353 86, 947 35, 500 165,500 
Ontario Veena tte ene ertelerts et “ 20,741 61, 956 137, 650 62, 253 282,500 
Manitobatttde meetin ities nts oe a 1,500 2,700 3, 700 32,600 60,500 
Saskatchewanccc. toe stems ateve cles ot cle a 1,600 8,618 12,782 81,400 104, 400 
Alberta se ieee. Paeinn< ceada sb eipe tl onests ay 9, 400 18,760 25, 340 71,000 124,500 
BritishiC chum Dra) nsee,.:.:¢. Ante stetet eters of >,arn fy 6,000 28, 270 53,555 12,175 100,000 
1,348.4 1,861.9 2,104.4 963.3 6,278.1 
~ 28.9 267.1 108.8 43.2 448.0 
288.7 401.2 642.6 122.7 1,455.2 
526.3 662.1 758.4 189.7 Oo TSileo) 
77.8 40.2 Stila’ 81.2 370.6 
60.3 95.2 62.5 227.7 445.7 
255.4 170.9 126.6 255.7 808.5 
111.6 225.2 238.8 43.1 618.6 
Miles per gallon of gasoline............... No. 6.0 9.9 11.0 12.7 9.6 
Average weight of goods carried......... ton 10.1 4.2 sla 1.4 5.0 
ee net fone per truekQa..e. 1. a No. “sa Be One 1200 wr 

apacity utilized. .).0.... ma wii tea. dene prc. 56. 40. - 7 : 
Average gross ton-miles per truck........ No. 407, 600 54,600 19,700 7,300 46,500 

1961 

Average Truck Population on No: 58,306 198,804 370, 942 314,848 942,900 
Atlantic Provinces! ... sten.ce ie R va! 2,001 87,018 22,826 11, 360 72,700 
“ 14, 800 84, 684 87, 816 40, 400 177, 700 
21,305 69, 283 189, 898 62,814 292, 300 
ES 1,600 2,900 25,700 83, 300 63,500 
G3 1,700 G, 542 12,558 83, 900 107,700 
‘+ 10,700 19,664 24,636 72, 200 127,100 
cs 6, 200 26,718 58,608 11,874 101,900 
Miles Travelled aescnca- - awenjaen nee sete ”000,000 1, 486.2 2,126.4 2,224.0 923.9 6, 760.5 
AtlanticouProwanGeStmcasmuhitesl ces a» overs “ 80.2 293.5 OT 45.0 490.4 
QUE EG cs erties ernierelevnneyele/ steteVesnfeleisis -\r ensiets cs 801.1 468.9 657.2 123.6 1,550.8 
@ONCAMO ey ariecise teasers ere ntrecerejeterersinte 587.9 785.2 797.6 186.7 2,367.8 
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12._Summary Statistics of Truck Population and Traffic, by Type of Operation, 
1960 and 1961—concluded 
Private 
Year and Item For-Hire Total 
Intercity Urban Farm 
1961—concluded 
Miles Travelled—concluded 
UTES Ug ier ooh gt eRe 7000,000. 84.4 46.0 173.8 7S.4 882.6 
PASKALCHOWAN. ...J6.c se dienielaitie henge ane EY 79.2 (i 64.4 200.1 4665.1 
PM DO REA EE r ee ee ie eee itants etersavere nuetereias € 273.5 207.8 140.3 251.6 873.2 
big COMM DIA. coe cuisjcaes tose wae ors ae 129.9 213.6 269.1 38.5 651.1 
Miles per gallon of gasoline............... No. 6.0 9.6 10.7 12.7 9.3 
Average weight of goods carried......... ton 10.8 4.2 1.8 1.3 5.2 
Average net ton-miles per truck... No 200,900 19,800 5,100 1,400 19,100 
Capacity utilized..............1:. p.c. : 40.2 34.4 26.6 48.0 
Average gross ton-miles per truck No. 449 900 59, 200 20,600 7,900 51,000 


Urban Transit Systems.—The collection of statistical information on urban transit 


systems has been extensively reorganized in the past few years. 


Because of major changes 


made in the types of vehicles used for mass passenger movement in urban centres, the 
statistical series that began with the financial and operating statistics of electric railways 


and later included their motor bus and trolley coach lines, became quite inadequate. 


The 


current series, which was started in 1956, includes operations of motor buses, trolley coaches, 
streetcars and subway cars carrying passengers in urban and suburban service. 


13._Summary Statistics of Urban Transit System, 1958-62 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Passenger Fares!............... No. /1,079, 712,025 |1,056,812,775 |1,029,305,402 | 987,319,165 | 995,169,878 
PIOUOT IOUS A. Ne kse-s.c seh v eae cee me 603, 090, 330 637,996,304 645 , 353, 267 631, 202, 683 643, 307, 389 
Pr OMley; COACHY.fcisvisteiieliascinie nc se 214, 246,021 201,388,376 191, 202,462 175,491,968 172, 487, 505 
Streetcar.... = 218,413,895 173, 224, 683 148 , 863, 223 138, 585,305 136, 550, 346 
Subway car. 35, 932,278 35, 869, 394 34,663, 146 32,993,117 32, 874, 696 
Prarhened.. .\<\.,.\:Gehs seat ei Syne fs 8,029, 501 8,334,018 9,223,304 9,046,092 9,949, 942 
Vehicle-Miles Run............. No. | 199,480,833 | 200,085,927 | 200,099,078 | 198,537,833 | 202,445,806 
MO GORNOUS..2.. : AMOR aah lens de af 122,489, 063 130,122,179 133,179, 494 134, 363,690 138, 252, 679 
MroOlleycCOaghy +: hove deters see o 36,878,121 35, 874, 081 35,186,724 32, 899, 859 82, 862,744 
SBEECQUGAE 5. wafieis watalps weiss ss 31,029,018 24,676,511 22,093,057 21,441,041 21,240,370 
BODWAVKCAT wis bea ee ailes cleans se 6,921,792 6, 969, 728 7,053,302 7,018,476 6,951, 856 
RB ATIGEL OC rice c. Rass: stereiotsl ois eters ef 2,162,844 2,443, 428 2,636,501 2,814, 767 8, 138, 157 
Fuel Consumed— 
JOSS OA aon aaa or cceeon gal. 12,719, 288 15,071,118 16,847,010 17, 266, 159 18,385, 972 
RAEOUME s sgcsnc Semen styehtcss eee = 12,004,077 11,083, 205 9,939, 892 9,108,194 9,096, 746 
Liquid petroleum gases........ si 284, 219 290,166 272,157 334,170 188, 000 
Passenger Vehicles in Service... No. 7,070 75268 7,180 75228 7,386 
TOUGLIOUS ose! ssd pie a 06. sleeve p:ate Paes 4,630 5,030 4,998 5,081 5, 267 
Trolley coach. & 1,221 221 1,175 1,174 1,170 
BerCCTGAT. fo ss hiss scale sche a 1,083 877 867 833 791 
Mom aynCals\. ae se teserdten Mg 136 140 140 140 158 
| 
Finances— 
BROUAM ASSOUS.. + wut). 5 <ibefabisin aes $ 445,930,475 463,001, 240 475 , 888, 063 285,697,1142) 292,158,0712 
Long-term debt..............5 $ 221, 357, 256 287, 927,330 286 , 602, 882 176,600,938?) 179,674, 5762 
Capital stock and surplus...... $ 159,391,975 102,552,156 116, 934, 953 74, 209, 8682 74,991, 4642 
Operating revenues............ $ 133 , 732,764 140,195, 856 140, 848, 593 138, 440,041 141, 608, 500 
Operating expenses............ $ 129, 625, 050 134,917,105 135, 980,728 137, 257, 702 141, 620,749 
Ratio of expenses to revenues.. p.c. 96.93 96.23 96.54 99.14 100.01 
UTIUDLOW EGS... os scsi se soisee cones No. 19,110 18, 892 18,549 18,100 18, 157 
Salaries and wages............ $ 78,734,325 82,209, 754 84,697,981 85,008, 940 88, 145, 609 


1Jnitial revenue passenger fares, excluding transfers. 
Company (British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority in 1962). 


2 Excludes British Columbia Electric Railway 
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Motor Vehicle Accidents.—Motorists are required by law to report accidents but 
complete statistics of these accidents are not available for all provinces. The numbers of 
deaths from motor vehicle traffic accidents in each province are shown in Table 14 for the 
years 1952-61. It should be noted, however, that direct comparison of these figures 
between provinces is of little value because of differences in size, population, motor vehicle 
density, climate, road conditions, tourist cars, etc., all of which are factors in accidents. 
Also, the data presented in Table 15 relate to traffic accidents only and consequently may 
not be compared with figures of Table 14 which include fatalities occurring elsewhere than 
on public streets or roads. 


14.—Deaths Resulting from Motor Vehicle Traffic and Non-traffic Accidents, 
by Province of Occurence, 1952-61 


Yukon 
Year | Nfld. | P.E.J. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. and Total 
N.W.T. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1952.... 23 28 120 117 859 1,010 107 106 139 209 4 2,722 
1953... 29 13 124 lll 901 1,082 102 124 220 208 uf 2,921 
1954.... 23 12 157 123 755 1,045 121 74 189 211 5 2,715 
1955... 46 16 123 137 888 1,111 100 125 197 225 4 2,972 
1956.... 43 16 152 151 803 1,180 145 134 236 316 8 3, 184 
1957:... 38 13 141 155 879 | 1,279 130 143 224 252 4 3, 258 
1958.... 44 20 161 155 821 1,112 125 134 263 282 1 3,118 
1959). 36 30 121 106 871 1,187 147 168 248 309 8 3,231 
T9GOe ee 45 13 162 166 853 1,166 122 164 290 294 8 3, 283 
1961... 50 16 149 154 889 1,268 134 171 270 320 5 3,426 
15.—Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents, by Province, 1961 
Yukon 
Item Nfid.|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.] Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. |__and Total 
NiWets 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
a aap Reported....... 4,879] 1,161] 9,942] 7,356/79, 917/85, 577/13, 402/13, 583/23, 331/27, 203 336]/266, 687 
‘atal— 
Resulting in death of one 
or more persons....... 40 13 134 136] 773] 1,098) 116} 145) 214) 272 3 2,944 
Non-fatal— 
Resulting in injury to 
one or more persons...| 1,058] 251] 1,982] 1,963]17,220|25, 643] 3,660] 3,281) 4,381) 8,076 84|| 67,599 
Resulting in property 
damage only!......... 3,781| 897] 7,826] 5, 257/61, 924/58, 836] 9,626}10, 157/18, 736)18, 855 24911196, 144 
Persons Killed............. 50 16} 149) 154) 889) 1,268} 134] 171) 270) 320 5] 3,426 
WITIVCLSY « sweletag cen cena uf 5 42 43) 2 502 50 79 118 108 2 9568 
Passengers. ...0.5.2.e0+ee 21 5 46 52 572 393 49 70 97 125 2) «1,482 
Pedestrians) (sacace sce: «oe 19 6 58 56 317 312 30 15 39 78 1 931 
iBicyelists:. (-eehecesn or: 2) — 2 3] 2 32 1 2 2 6} — 503 
Motorcyclists and 
PASSENGETS.. 2.222000 00s _ — a1 ps 2 16) — 1; — 3] -= 213 
OCHErS.. creo eee ese 1} — — — 2 13 4 4 14, — — 363 
Persons Injured........... 1,394| 366] 2,796] 2,871|25, 142/37,146] 5,238] 5,227) 6,851/12,101 131] 99,263 
OPiverg yd deresie tate se ates 276 142 947| 1,034] 2 14,242] 2,075) 2,188} 2,687) 4,479 59]) 28,1298 
IPASSCNZELS se. es eile wee ales 485 167| 1,132] 1,218]19,843]15,400] 2,343] 2,607} 3,281) 5,968 58) 52,502 
Pedestrians)c.% oie 35 e- 577 51 622 519} 5,299] 5,683 612 338 613) 1,157 13] 15,484 
Wiey CuUStS. 2.4.5. Aete ee 35 5 75 82); 2 1,281 176 75 133 325 _ 2,1873 
Motorcyclists and 
passengers.............. 4 1 15} 4 2 473 32 12 117 161 1 8163 
Others eissae case seer 17) — 5 18} 2 67, — 7 20 11 — 1453 
Total Property 
Damage............. $7000! 2,066) 427] 3,989] 3,366] .. [39,625] 5,995] 5,927/10, 158/12, 924 219|| 84,6965 
1 All reported accidents are those resulting in property damage estimated at $100 or over. 2 Included 
with passengers in Quebec. 3 Incomplete; see footnotes 2 and 4. 4 Included with bicyclists in New 


Brunswick. 5 Excludes Quebec. 
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PART IV.—WATER TRANSPORT* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping is con- 
‘solidated in the Canada Shipping Act (RSC 1952, c. 29). Under the Act and its amend- 
ments the Parliament of Canada accepts full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian 
shipping. 


Section 1.—Shipping Facilities and Traffic 


Subsection 1.—Shipping 


All Canadian waterways including canals, lakes and rivers are open on equal terms, 
except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of the world so 
that the commerce of Canada is not dependent entirely upon Canadian shipping. How- 
ever, a large part of the inland and coastal traffic is carried in ships of Canadian registry. 


Up to June 1961, under the provisions of the British Commonwealth Merchant 
Shipping Agreement, all Commonwealth ships enjoyed equal privileges with Canadian 
ships in the carriage of goods and passengers from one port in Canada to another port in 
Canada, commonly known as the coasting trade. Before the completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, most of the domestic Great Lakes traffic was moved in Canadian- 
registered ships and the rights of other Commonwealth ships in this trade were largely 
\theoretical. However, after the Seaway was finished, the intrusion of other Common- 
wealth ships, particularly from Britain, became a reality and, in order to restore the 
status quo as it existed before the advent of the Seaway, the Canada Shipping Act was 
amended to exclude the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River system from some of the 
reciprocal provisions of the Agreement. This amendment (SC 1960-61, c. 32) gives to 
Canadian-registered ships the exclusive right to carry goods and passengers between 
Canadian ports in the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River system from Havre 
‘St. Pierre westward. 


Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act, ships in excess of 
15 tons net register and pleasure yachts in excess of 20 tons net are required to be registered; 
‘ships of lower tonnage may be registered voluntarily, otherwise they are required to be 
operated under a Vessel Licence if powered by a motor of 10 hp. or more. Sect. 6 of the 
Act restricts ownership to British subjects or bodies corporate incorporated under the law 
‘of a country of the Commonwealth or of the Republic of Ireland, and having their principal 
‘place of business in those countries. Under the British Commonwealth Merchant Shipping 
Agreement, all Commonwealth ships are given the general designation ‘British Ship’; and 
a ship that should be but is not registered is not entitled to the privileges accorded to 
British ships. Ships in the planning stage or in course of construction may be recorded 
before registry by a Registrar of Shipping at one of the 73 Ports of Registry in Canada. 


* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to navigation, canals, 
harbours, administrative services, and marine services by the Department of Transport and the National Harbours 
Board; the St. Lawrence Seaway by the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority; part of the financial statistics by the 
| Department of Public Works; shipping subsidies by the Director of Subsidized Steamship Services, Canadian 
Maritime Commission; and canal traffic and statistics of shipping by the Public Finance and Transportation Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1960-62 


Nore.—Figures for 1935-59 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1941 edition. 


1960 1961 1962 
Province or Territory a a 8 
: Toss c Toss : ross 
Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland. i... s,s ees. cess 797 70,452 808 73,034 809 77,194 
Prince Edward Island...........-.- 581 16,643 668 17,376 752 20,250 
Nova Scotian. quenmiess- serie ce ae 5,858 124, 288 6,055 123,386 6,326 148,198 
New Branswitk.....<-..006.00<<e5n 1,853 65, 467 1,983 74,188 2,126 78, 856 
@webecsacae sess cer Dlarae tia eekeretelare sts 2,511 823,177 2,546 816, 325 2,678 814, 444 
Ontario vse: cece sete cmcticte te eenren ile 2,336 859,955 2,376 890,574 2,425 888, 440 
IMaiCO bay mea telee selete acer tart iae ore cers 107 14,491 107 16,761 105 16,808 

Saskatchewatis i |ocs jee - 6 «arn auemprene — — — _— — — 
Alberta Seer oee tinct nectar 11 531 11 531 12 681 
British’ Colum biayeeisssi<sueele + 6,319 601,811 6,499 617,330 6,755 653, 433 
Varkons Rerritol yeu) sae eee rere ee 8 3,411 6 1,435 6 1,485 

Northwest Territories..........++++ — _ _— — — _— 
Canadan incase ts ss nce eine 20,381 | 2,580,226 21,059 | 2,630,940 21,994 2,699, 739 


Shipping Traffic.—Before 1952 the only information available on shipping activity 


in Canada was the number and registered net tonnage of vessels operating in and out of — 


Canadian customs ports and the tonnage of cargoes loaded and unloaded at these ports 
destined for or arriving from foreign countries. In 1952 the coastwise movement of cargo 


in and out of customs ports was reported for the first time and in January 1957 the coverage — 


was extended to include tonnage of vessels and tons of cargo in and out of non-customs 
ports. Reports are not required for vessels of less than 15 registered net tons. 


2.—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1952-61 


Nore.—Figures for 1929-51 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1941 edition. 


In Foreign Service! In Coasting Service Totals 
Year 
Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
Vessels Registered Vessels Registered Vessels Registered 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LOR e re MES MOVED DM A) 33,782 | 52,156,098 | 79,722] 56,776,504] 113,504] 108,932,602 
LOBS Tai reeks sto ee Adc slerostene ies eis 34,400 56,589,078 88,675 67,417,391 123,075 124,006, 469 | 
CRORE IR) ee Sen Ie ee en 34,079 | 54,767,687 | 84,890 | 64,291,085 |) 118,969 | 119,058,772 
OBB eee ee ae ar Ree: 34,432 | 58,018,365 | 86,010] 67,228,840 | 120,442) 125,247,205 
LOSG MERE ra dooe nase ee 35,315 | 63,105,100 | 88,640 | 75,220,366 || 123,955 | 188,325, 466 
VEL sts acon ecto eaeomne 35,352 | 66,149,552 | 104,079 | 76,535,160 || 139,431 | 142,684,712 
(ESS Se SRR one asododacoseengaceqed= 30,710 57,738,034 100, 234 76,197,625 130,944 133,935,659 
LOE tests, 2eeyetnsiaie insti Bee ofoletein's aivtsraiets Ae 83, 251 67,526,464 110,702 85,536, 408 143,953 153,062, 872 
LOCO SAA Rireeretentotariehrre ree siete oer 33,397 74, 805,002 120,125 88, 493,116 153,522 163, 298, 118 
LOGI, Wien atocatdoanadonospananepoodC 31,832 77,140,524 115,339 91,157,708 147,171 168, 298,232 


1 Sea-going and inland international. 
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3.—_Vessels Entered at each of the Principal Canadian Ports, 1961 
In Foreign Service 
(Sea-going and Inland In Coasting Service Totals 
Province or Territory and Port International) 
Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
Vessels Registered Vessels Registered Vessels Registered 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland!................... 2,181 2,408,297 19,710 10,168,030 21,841 12,576,327 
Bell Island...... 123 820,014 73 196, 450 196 1,016, 464 
Corner Brook.. 153 368, 283 819 803, 341 972 671,624 
St. John’s. 775 688, 260 607 434, 824 1,382 1,123,084 
Beiwood ..2525.2.5 58 202, 637 196 57,005 254 59 , 642 
Port aux Basques 59 40,717 953 1,738,334 1,012 1,779,051 
Prince Edward Island!............ 51 61,912 359 417,854 410 479,766 
Charlottetown, .....6....s08 eens as 14 30, 450 264 307,351 278 337, 801 
Nova Scotia’ 4,144 7,484,257 5,526 5,455,156 9,670 12,939,413 
alifax 1,460 5,115,734 878 1,190,518 2,338 6, 306 , 252 
Sydney 152 348 , 082 807 1,220,078 959 1,563,160 
Hantsport 201 678,298 4 1,870 205 680,168 
Baddeck 32 91,271 213 56, 804 245 148,075 
North Sydney 262 46,969 971 1,649,413 1, 233 1,696,382 
New Brunswick! 2,840 2,818,457 3,253 1,913,336 6,093 4,731,793 
aime ohne Pet et cok oboe hehe. 561 2,328, 611 932 1,304, 130 1,393 3,632,741 
ARNE an a cates Kae 16 23,881 112 58,753 128 82,634 
SU OUBIC I s)aao as ieiaselalelcervelse miele 67 208 , 938 13 35, 608 80 239, 546 
BURCICOE 22 Okt. Tbs ob BEE OBE B 5,592 22, 748, 243 21,628 19,387,265 27,220 42,135,508 
IOMECCAL. 7. £87 258.5. ~ > Re sobs} 2,870 10,646,561 3,278 5,488,133 6,148 16,134,694 
Cat 1 geen aioe eee one CES 254 1,893, 366 1,244 1,863,298 1,498 3,756, 664 
Quebec........ 812 3,580,274 1,839 2,834,659 2,651 6,414, 933 
ect Mee Pee. bs ak dle Sete od 179 998,715 625 1,107,697 804 2,106,412 
Trois Riviéres 529 2,153,439 2,373 1,729,738 2,902 3,883,177 
ame \OMEAW.... 5s. cece dneyeliiels ale 252 1,285,464 1,316 804, 896 1,568 2,090,360 
Ss a eer ae 359 1,273,548 785, 535,714 1,144 1,809, 257 
Port Cartier 27 270,976 40 95 , 632 67 366, 608 
| TCI ets Oe eee ee eee med 6,364 16,875,642 12,037 21,189,872 18,401 38,065,514 
Bracorete AUT: GUY fe. 5S %pey: avr a a /u cleave ahetetar ens 307 1,713,417 813 3, 683,613 1,120 5,397,030 
RES AG NE OW SURE Gi i -1Grareds Pointe <ielvieress 810 3,789,475 543 1,166,240 1,353 4,955,715 
Sanlt Ste. Marie.si.. smal ates oe 563 2,288,108 731 1,049,148 1,294 3,337,256 
FRO TONTOR dc Ree Markee BER thee. 1,099 9,735, 686 1,106 1,879,410 2/205 4,615,096 
SPN VV ALITA F< Glare a « sin atelele oslo 267 811,201 609 1,987,187 876 2,798,338 
ot ty ee eee ae ee ee 323 923,176 832 1,609,788 1,155 2,532,964 
Ports olbOrnes.. 652. s:..:.cates «reise 228 615,798 385 1073, (707 613 1,689,575 
S| a ee ee a ee 78 1555575 318 883,734 396 1,039,309 
BOTAN ICSOMEY Sls 6» fare co: egesa ete le elefatesot 12 54, 404 299 720,233 311 774,637 
ames ON... h, Et a view idee eR 73 142,015 434 658,577 507 800,592 
LORD Ur Rin reise ror ofr aetendisTerei oe 18) 107,512 137 508, 507 210 616,019 
OTE ae A ee a eee ee 940 668, 392 308 612,058 1,248 1,280, 450 
Midland... 37 100,386 82 384,534 119 484,920 
Goderich... . 50 141,363 108 804,775 158 446,138 
Michipicoten 33 136,815 61 238,840 94 375, 655 
ENON OLE dc Sys kr sa. See oe Oo Aavatke 96 242 , 866 283 638, 689 379 881,555 
Bigile: Currents, fio. oe ee eeelde oc 96 275,365 166 130,331 262 405, 696 
Manitoba—Churchill .............. 54 236,327 18 26, 652 . 2 262,979 
British Columbia'................. 10,653 24, 496, 822 52, 783 32,568,195 63,436 57,065,017 
BPCOM VOL. ./5..- bls ales visb curiae aicneley 3,520 9,249, 651 19,785 13,152,128 23,305 22,401,779 
New Westminster..............+% 750 2,173,188 4,434 1,785,058 5,184 3,958, 246 
EE aan REE ee Bre eee 2,527 5, 830,898 2,899 1,411, 265 5,426 7,242,163 
“hai Shi deat peBne BO nemDs babe 221 284, 463 2,251 582 , 382 2,472 866, 845 
ND ORS Fath yaa Bee SERS eee GERD 422 1,373,551 5,139 9,240,991 5,561 10,614,542 
Orie AU bern Gikleets <r Piceetone = 289 1,175,005 519 219, 543 808 1,394, 548 
rine, RUDETO. seus. -'<,+, Pitot es 707 619,119 1,031 551,732 1,738 1,170,851 
Ocean Malls 47... des Wee 41 144,030 602 561,215 643 705, 245 
Chemainus. . 230 594, 888 861 537,022 1,091 1,131,910 
Duncan Bay. 63 121,632 656 279, 635 719 401, 267 
Britannia Beach. . 129 111,347 1,120 424,513 1,249 535, 860 
BNO, Haan ss hee gna 84 319,621 152 86, 222 236 405, 843 
BO ROAPOMU I Po cciss Seve esters cnt 179 650, 921 751 335,491 930 986, 412 
[C6 Re ei a a Sees 74 353, 399 223 103,378 297 456,777 
Northwest Territories............. 3 10,567 25 31,348 28 41,915 
Otals yy: 197. ila tant 31,832 977,140,524 | 115,339 91,157,708 || 147,171 168, 298, 232 


1 Includes smaller ports not shown separately. 
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4.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Principal Canadian Ports from Vessels in 
International Seaborne and Coastwise Shipping, by Province, 1960 and 1961 


1960 1961 
Province or Territory and Port 
Loaded Unloaded Total Loaded Unloaded Total 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland! 5,661,840 | 2,649,071 | 8,310,911 || 4,905,463 | 2,709,526 7,614, 989 
Bell sland Was anon seme eet 8,147,675 54,003 | 3,201,678 || 2,592,900 , 074 2,613,974 
Corner Brook. . 435 , 352 1,032,291 1,467,643 451,390 910,906 1,362, 296 
St.John’s..... 5. 114,097 587,933 702,030 127,990 619, 369 747, 359 
IBOtwOOd sere onside noe Sa ean e 377,027 140,491 517,518 340,527 175,378 515,905 
Port aux Basques 32,723 293,744 326,467 34,029 305,569 339,598 
Prince Edward Island)............ 176,896 432,278 609,174 201, 293 544,773 746, 066 
Charlottetown 424.) .c70s ee ses 95,037 350, 763 445, 800 142,034 381,665 523,696 
Nova Scotia! 3:55 <.escc-ec eetieine 9,400,453 | 5,696,659 | 15,097,112 || 9,779,861 | 5,347,052 15,126, 913 
MPLS P ARS Sad sg hee eave Oe ee wraleene sre 3,962,480 3,641, 482 7,603,962 3,842,247 3, 663, 062 7,505,309 
1,599,715 1,721,968 3,321, 683 2,007, 876 1,321,364 3,329, 240 
2,189,015 969 2,189,984 2,153, 845 503 2,154,348 
329,399 172 329,571 410,814 115 410,929 
393, 898 28,113 422,011 267,433 22,011 989, 444 
New Brunswick!.................. 2,342,627 | 3,307,582 | 5,650,209 || 2,870,964 | 3,614,072 6, 485, 036 
Saint John 1,785,931 2,667,977 4,453, 908 2, 253,386 2,964,526 5,217,912 
Bathurst. eh ecaesicee cite 16,099 283,017 299,116 22,973 259,114 282,087 
Dalhousie 208, 348 5,013 213,361 214,037 13,059 227,096 
Quechee! cn S eee ene er hei 27,259,149 | 23,671,731 | 50,930,880 || 29,396,837 | 27,870,915 57,267,752 
Montreal ....| 7,345,786 | 10,542,122 | 17,887,908 8,461,781 | 12,511,582 20,973,363 
Sept Les 11,091,182 414,960 | 11,506,092 8,463,919 357, 439 8,821,358 
Qu DEG Aiaicnrnctear Bieiarerelesfetedeteets rete 3,185,090 4,230,171 1,169,007 3,571, 751 4,740,758 
OTEL poe: cic.ocite ee sms acevo te ame orereoiei 1,743,965 2,720,036 1,651, 261 2,694,209 4,345,470 
Trois Riviéres 2,038,332 2,752,415 1,344,998 2,666,219 4,011,217 
Baie Comeau 947,604 1,674, 460 1,580,217 1,844,574 3,424,791 
PortpAlfred q.eeececrecee 3,068,796 | 3,632,062 464,007 | 2,477,456 2,941, 463 
Port Cartier vers ha csat eee os 145, 476 152,883 || 1,334,202 927921 | 1,356,423 
Ontario). cc. 66 see ieecet aero 23,295,384 | 31,320,528 | 54,615,912 || 26,407,891 | 31,628,314 | 58, 036, 205 
Port Arthur.........- 8,070, 168 256,969 | 8,327,137 || 9,286,460 67,755 | 9,554,215 
Hamilton: os: cc eihecs 563,462 | 7,586,561 | 8, 150,023 495,505 | 7,292,390 | 7,787,895 
Sault Ste. Marie 526,419 | 4,176,918 | 4,703,337 874,357 | 4,877,612 5,751,969 
POLONCOR aise act eitiiee 815,111 | 3,743,963 | 4,559,074 924,807 | 4,154,626 5,079, 433 
Fort William:.'.!..5.5).).% 2,935, 424 843, 851 8,779,275 2,955,680 923,936 3,879,616 
SATMIAt cso aaer ees 1,768,413 1,526,888 3,295,301 1,958, 876 1,203,640 3,162,516 
Port. Colborne......... 1,492,026 1,111,856 2,603,882 1,652,811 1,311,818 2,964,629 
Prescott... sierra) gerne ee 318,617 782,265 1,100,882 700,008 1,133,947 1,833,955 
(Slicing Se eO ORE eo Cnet age 333 , 026 907,061 1,240,087 601,328 1,016,355 1,617,683 
Kingston. . 447,816 837,531 | 1,285,347 466,316 898,766 | 1,365,082 
IPICLOM eet eh ciobyet 972,668 57,104 1,029,772 1,290,131 74,689 1,364,820 
WAlOSOD ster taaciiecauiatrrseetiatanse 430,891 932,315 | 1,363,206 330,618 783 , 526 1,114, 144 
LTC T ie PU Ss 4S dastinosanee 489 986, 567 987, 056 16,250 927, 448 943 , 698 
(GoGertehae sewers ose yale leaure’s 249,708 539, 062 788,770 331,468 510,203 841,671 
Michipicoten Harbour..........-. 750, 588 111, 135 861, 723 682, 486 57,344 739,830 
AN rio 6 Hee Aas conode wAaaesoosD 205, 982 679,539 885,521 220,738 490,372 711,110 
Mittle: Current apc) coreitciie ss 167,215 641,488 808, 703 233, 669 469 , 645 703,314 
Manitoba?......5 006 =.:ci6c shilge detec 605,154 72,091 677,245 612, 081 53,747 665,828 
Churchill st apecet me seb sige kero 605, 154 72,091 677, 245 612,081 52,924 665, 005 
British Columbia! 22,659,437 | 12,672,645 | 35,332,082 || 25,710,072 | 13,790,103 39,500,175 
Vancouver.......+- 8, 784,290 4,271,076 | 13,055,366 || 10,614,223 4,419,347 15,033,570 
New Westminster “"| 97302/069 | 1,439,897 | 3,741,966 || 2,449,818 | 1,503,188 | 3,953,006 
IVACEOLIA vcrajae fie spate ain ole avert -Potas abe 1,088, 588 745,515 1,834,103 1,206, 604 903, 638 2,110,242 
Powell River.... 30,029 995, 256 1,525, 285 504,368 961,680 1,466,048 
Nanaimo...... 548,000 448,810 996,810 597,978 750,494 1,348,472 
RortyAl bernih sees. rcvsti qe tate tebe er 573,206 372,412 945,618 593,145 414,278 1,007, 423 
Prince Rupert. 171,274 502, 249 673 , 523 459, 240 505, 943 965, 183 
Ocean: Falllssh spte-soriias saree tee 345,767 576,006 921,773 351,809 574,387 926, 196 
Chemainus.... 493 , 582 47,956 541,538 685, 938 38,704 724,642 
Duncan Bayete ewes: itanter aia = 150, 107 373, 458 523,565 226,064 452,566 678, 630 
Britannia Beach............0025++ 600, 844 16,480 617,324 507, 462 157, 152 664, 614 
QipaeSimO hs. ( v ceieie + 2's\= cre deslaten sete co or 298, 499 106,361 404, 860 505, 751 129,911 635, 662 
@vOhbON: ce erase viele el aeieiatee ahaa y< 198, 867 394,192 593, 059 206, 994 403, 870 610,864 
B Glybot PIN OND AGROB OGD AL halo sore 131,310 483,479 614,789 111, 239 405, 203 516, 442 © 
Northwest Territories ............ 2,950 48,865 51,815 19,885 45,371 65,256 
Wotals 2 thicvewne oe ote she 91,403,890 | 79,871,450 |171,275,340 || 99,904,347 | 85,603,873 185,508, 220 


1 Includes smaller ports not shown separately. 


2 Churchill only for 1960. 
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| The freight movement through a large port takes a number of different forms. These 

‘melude cargoes loaded for and unloaded from foreign countries and cargoes loaded and 

unloaded in coastwise shipping, i.e., domestic freight moving between Canadian points. 

‘There is, as well, the in-transit movement i in vessels that pass through the harbour without 
loading or unloading and the movement from one point to another within the harbour, 

which i in many ports amounts to a large volume. 

| 


| Shipping statistics covering traffic in and out of both customs and non-customs ports 
‘are available from 1957. These do not include freight in transit or freight moved from 
one point to another within the harbour. Table 5 shows the principal commodities loaded 
and unloaded in foreign and coastwise shipping at the ten ports handling the largest cargo 
volumes in 1961. These ports handled 59 p.c. of all Canada’s international shipping and 
42 p.c. of the coastwise trade. The list of commodities used for these statistics was ex- 
panded and changed in 1961 to conform with the revised Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation. The specific commodities shown are those transported in volume and often in 
bulk form. As the description of such commodities remains unchanged in the revised 
classification, the effect of the changeover on continuity and comparability is considered 
to be relatively unimportant. 


§.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports 
Handling the Largest Tonnages in 1961 


Nors.—Only commodities totalling over 50,000 tons are listed. 


International Coastwise Total 
Poracd! Commodity, Seaborne Shipping Shipping Bepbcnne 
Loaded Unloaded | Loaded Unloaded || Coastwise 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Montreal— 
Shas ny saccps ane sania custo lsrageth a ca vnslete oS 2,142,540 274,198 = 2,411,318 4,828,056 
lmeerce petrole@m . .........2cncseecgers eee eeesess 6,500 2,931,635 13,229 42,416 2,993,780 
cl ool. 2a ene eae AP ae Seaeceeaee 44,034 805,112 | 1,949,022 159,194 2,957,362 
leat, bituminous.........0.0s..cccccsecneensse = 441,908 543,567 | 1,437,110 |} 2.422'585 
(rghit. Sere aaa, eet ped ie tee — 85, 222 999, 516 , 038 1,145,076 
| oy TERING «AEA Rosse Pastore pncee.ie seecsens 142,485 109,316 _ 73,033 324, 834 
RECAP ee ce ne ba viscunewicie ota sheen Oseiee 332 315,743 _ _— 316,075 
| "SRST, ee ae ae ES Vere ieee — 5 — 249,385 249,390 
SC, as ie ee eyes 36, 708 194, 887 — 16,277 247, 872 
Flaxseed..... oe 66,581 16,607 = 142,684 225, 872 
Sand and gravel — 75 _ 194,400 194,475 
WBEOM\OTCs<..-...-. 25 63, 458 98,718 => 27,195 189,371 
| Iron and steel scrap. a 180,788 — —_— 2,411 183,199 
RIERION. ac os coselein,,okinie Sin atic gs a 6,971 — _— 167/715 174, 686 
bs Lhe a ee ern ee ae 135, 298 == — 135, 298 
Lubricating oils and greaseS..........0-00.0005 — 25, 938 106, 648 “1,900 134, 486 
RSE rt a Nev ses see oP eirbe ie «cao a She-o 9 of e¥i holon = 2,462 103, 763 = 106 , 225 
Chemicals and related products................ 16,459 36,773 10,561 26, 222 90,015 
reer Mise a! 20: to syatath ares Sebssloints ae 658 20,686 _ 66, 264 87,608 
208 wa ee en ees sive 840 359 —= 75,306 76,505 
eoprer, alloyed and unalloyed........ ae 73,109 127 — -- 73,236 
OUR. 2 Ge ae On ee Oe eee Sang 9,175 5,040 = 51,473 65, 688 
Mees CCS. |<. = 5.5 a hoeins wasese meimgartiem.c e —_— 61,197 — 4,223 65, 420 
Tron and steel—castings, bar, sheet, structural, 
PE OIE «eB A Hehe oto hu KARTE sone dete stolons os 8,212 32,988 14, 473 4,468 60,141 
|) «Eb. woistaie eh ARR a IES im tas ii i) — — 50, 669 51,841 
Totals, Commodities Listed............ 2,935,520 | 5,458,996 | 3,740,779 | 5,264,001 | 17,399,096 
Totals, All Commodities............... 4,202,463 | 6,721,523 | 4,259,318 | 5,790,059 || 20,973,363 
Vancouver— 
| UREA Se dir ieee d SAI BOE 3. TRIE GR 3,732,240 672 11 —_ 3, 782,923 
EOI OOCOM An soho stv ticcus oe Lene oe pees 520,241 560 1,123,309 232,849 1,876,959 
Brcband ra Vela. \.7 2. 8etaaieosa sean cs cede S 185,542 5, 288 1, 260,047 1,450,877 
Lumber and timber 794, 283 8,764 21,240 72, 842 897,129 
orseround:-tim ber ~.)..sers« csciseis cents « os 175,036 4,250 18,790 584, 853 782,929 
J nl Orla See SS oe De de ae os Oe Rie 26,109 78,116 667, 490 1,326 773,041 
Pemorcedriiel ce rosad cs clanaaset tes ree ori 241,270 = 412,094 700 654, 064 
al, bituminous. :......0..00ec0t ses vee aS 456, 928 _— 10,958 3, 285 471,171 
BDC iy erenmrarctecPenyteey reciente ae 413,098 — — — 413,098 
i} 
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5._Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports | 
Handling the Largest Tonnages in 1961—continued | 
| 
International, Coastwise Total 
ort and Commodity, Seaborne Shipping Shipping Seabed | 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded || Coastwise _ 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Vancouver—concluded | 
Cirolbin@rernussace rate end ea ondodep nr anpe cage: 85,975 8,411 266,737 710 361, 833 
MELITICS GONE erevetete teeter rer) teeter oct tatters ann ainiena= ise == 61 1,000 263 , 867 264, 428 
WVGad pulne teh md Geena Ak BS del SAE el 66, 834 55 1,210 158,339 226, 438 
Wiheat Hour sectors seeiidiee sete cece ae 204, 048 2,170 18 — 206,286 | 
Flaxseed........ 197,734 — — — 197,734 
Newsprint paper 8,825 _ 8,169 162,970 179,964 | 
Chemicals and related products 83, 759 10,448 71,732 997 166,936 
WOMMONG ) caersystare s ccereietetaeceracn se; shear anes x 3,347 1,701 4,287 137,564 146, 899 
Ra peSCOUL ete e else ee «din. ceehe ee reecns teeter: le 132,739 _— = = 132,739 | 
Tron and steel—castings, bar, sheet, structural, | 
CKO ARC RarT Ee eo mANaeO et cen Wa daca. obaE 6,363 83,094 3,416 1,251 94,124 | 
RS OTINE Us SHG a GEDEAE AeA Guc res cn ont Ob mdb a Gdog = 89, 482 1,730 — 91,212 | 
Sic een eed Shion ae bee cnton senumAn oa das dacueod 64 70,449 _— _ 70,513 | 
Asbestos, unmanufactured.............seee eee 25, 622 43 , 568 868 96 70, 154 
Totals, Commodities Listed............ 7,174,515 587,348 2,618,347 2,881,196 13,261,401 | 
Totals, All Commodities................ 7,554,582 967,086 | 3,059,641 | 3,452,261 || 15,033,570 
Port Arthur— 
Wheat..... 303,091 — 5,155,951 806 5,459, 848 | 
Tron ore 2,058,559 = 303,432 _ 2,361,991 
Barley on Aae renters 172,040 — 549,597 — 721,687 | 
Oats ec. derdtet cca dace ci. i deteae tn 355 _ 259, 384 _ 259, 789 | 
IDES eeeC eh. Sasiaesabode counaeieHoonns abacog ae 22,900 —_ 79,405 _ 102,305 
LES iOe ets ae LEA NO ADAL Caen Ueda soadb oo aa8e 35, 804 _— 58,985 — 94,789 | 
Hulls, screenings, ete....... 2.2.2 .0senceseeer ees 34,679 — 32,478 — 67,157. 
iN TE Ane cegacst Saas8 Oo acn Goo seeG eS ao 5,555 — 50,643 — 56,198 | 
BUM WOOG te ganelataeds Geese eee EELS | 55,800 _— — — 55,800 
Totals, Commodities Listed............ 2,688,783 — 6,489,875 806 9,179,464 
Totals, All Commodities................ 2, 738,838 66,006 | 6,547,622 201, 749 9,554,215 
7,845,307 = 546, 309 = 8,391,616 
— 124, 486 = 23 , 262 147, 748 | 
Totals, Commodities Listed............ 7,845,307 124,486 546,309 23, 262 8,539,364 | 
Totals, All Commodities............... 7,903,160 135,522 560,759 221,917 8,821,358 | 
Hamilton— ; 
iho) Mares Ao.Oe RO On O ME Oe ae UD IOOn IN oo ooo oD ae 384 2,903,519 —_ 662,414 3,566,317 | 
Goals bituminous... <gemi-tteee ie) eieierarasre te: _ 2,863, 254 — Be2iy 2,868,471 
Bincloil: ee eet Rene eke 9 59,976 as 292) 454 352,439 
Sand and gravel........... — 115372 21,377 78,759 111,508 | 
Tron and steel scrap 8,300 76,515 — — 84,815 
Phrosphatermock a. 2 s.j8: sna se eee — 12,000 — 53, 693 65,693. 
Soy beanS.e...0.--+.--- pope dodod ane dn OIgbCone oc 396 59,443 — —_— 59,839 
Totals, Commodities Listed............ 9,089 | 5,986,079 21,377 | 1,092,537 7,109, 082' 
| 
Totals, All Commodities................ 107,928 | 6,101,350 387,577 | 1,191,040 7,787 895 
Halifax— | 
@rudepeiroloumianc- os eee ee a ate —_— 2,435,846 — — 2,435,846 
JNU KOU AS Cn oa eo RA OrCAD TAG OUCOO Ore DOOoe OU 13,241 384, 269 975,895 186, 967 1,560,372: 
GUen lila. ono undeeone (peace aaa Suge sues OOGIIaS 1,371,751 — 81,077 — 1, 452, 828. 
(Soealbinsens adodncin caendee ICO UO aS USO OUT OG 3,920 53,093 391,324 158,050 606, 387 
WIR OSU. octie otis ater iets Seen GIS ieIg, vie oenapeteteeed eaeiciaas 430,381 = _— 110,182 540, 563 
Wheat flour... saan 83,477 2 4,732 3,498 91,709 
Gemmenit. ih ae rare closet te tely wis efor -toteyterfebstrse\ av = 288 43 62,362 ||. 62, 693 
Totals, Commodities Listed............ 1,902,770 | 2,873,498 | 1,453,071 521,059 6, 750,398 
Totals, All Commodities................ 2,308,043 | 3,088,437 | 1,534,204 574,625 7,505,309 
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5.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports 
Handling the Largest Tonnages in 1961—concluded 

International Coastwise Total 
iPordendi Commodity: Seaborne Shipping Shipping Beane 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded || Coastwise 

tons tons tons tons tons 

| Sauit Ste. Marie— 

Coal, bituminous = 2,107,152 3,800 14, 454 2,125, 406 
“NOE OWE8 03.50 BOA Se Ons AREA MEO OR AE CET SORES 12,330 1,408, 250 —_— 235 , 863 1,656, 443 
Limestone — 449,955 -- — 449,955 
Pulpwood 1,600 — 130, 865 203, 625 336, 090 
Tron and steel—ingot, billet, etc.. 237,955 — 14,836 — 252,791 
PEREGO .- nt fics « Lomeees estes Se 196,498 = 42,542 — 239, 040 
eMMACANOURTEVEL I. Was cete ences is hee tenes 6,950 120,035 — 55,993 182,978 
DPT Sao a eg eRe A ee ot ee 10 7,874 = 161,312 169, 196 
Tron and steel—castings, bar, sheet, structural, 

| if isthe nC SD Rg a A 37, 852 128 87, 120 490 125,590 

POUCA PISS, “12 8.1. Ati Sask I PGES _ — — 79,346 79,346 

Totals, Commodities Listed............ 493,195 | 4,093,394 279,163 751,083 5,616,835 

Totals, All Commodities............... 532,388 | 4,106,517 341,969 771,095 5,751,969 

| Saint John— 

BROMO CUL OLE MINN ya ro: cre Asiers,siste,sceseiese-ajaisicecoins waseles _ 2,109,995 — — 2,109,995 
i —— 14,153 671,691 227,561 913,405 
528,103 — — — 528,103 

= zs 285 , 239 113,845 399, 084 

1,090 223,796 183 = 225, 069 

Totals, Commodities Listed............ 529,193 | 2,347,944 957,113 341,406 4,175,656 
Totals, All Commodities............... 1,241,388 | 2,585,502 | 1,011,998 379, 024 5,217,912 

Toronto— 

Me@oaly bituminous (ci 5.tacselscct. cate ash des = 1,099, 203 7,057 | 217,723 || 1,323,983 
yc Gil 2 ee ee een ee = 57 67,810 443, 430 573,597 
NG. 2 At Se ene oa = — 128, 647 256, 340 384, 987 
Brest Oneme ¥ Eni the: Bia e Sign eases, AS. EEN — — 24 381, 865 882,105 

| “OPS ea eee 600 = _— 291,365 291,965 

PR rein Str arene ee naan pare 6,424 250, 186 2,985 14,024 273,619 
cline? . ae Sy ee amend: = — 236, 188 16,182 252,370 
ion and.steel scraps... .. sce ev cle vis ois ov apewles oles 169,515 13,348 400 3,600 186, 863 
Jpraloweltse 3 eee ore ann on rane = 10,621 — 135, 964 146,585 

(1G occ pee Ra CR RCRE RECO IEae aR E RC ieee aeacee = — = 142,340 142,340 
Sugar = 104, 607 — _ 104, 607 
OR, fo: i inacnis tome oke Nemes oe = 12,000 — 60,385 72,385 
Lubricating ANG STESSES .<.geice orks Wine vaso = 38,561 1,400 22,550 62,511 
Soybean oil cake and meal.................00- BT 117 — — — 57,117 

Totals, Commodities Listed............ 233,656 | 1,599,883 444,727 | 1,985,768 4,255,034 
Totals, All Commodities............... 346,396 | 1,918,887 578,411 | 2,235,739 5,079,433 
3,300 299, 455 101,179 668, 025 1,071,959 

10,581 as = 1,008,882 || 1,019,463 

336, 551 14,318 = 303,416 654, 285 

= = 28,053 511,371 539, 424 

255 , 652 = = = 255, 652 

215, 241 3 — = 215, 244 

= 43,552 515 155,319 199, 386 

se fae = 140, 438 140, 438 

41,000 sf = 42/498 83,498 

= 2,632 25 78,411 81,068 

ae 59,110 = 12/913 72,023 

Totals, Commodities Listed............ 862,325 419,070 129,772 | 2,921,273 4,332,440 
Totals, All Commodities............... 983, 608 593,539 185,399 | 2,978,212 4,740,758 
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Subsection 2.—Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness without 
taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation at many of | 
the ports. Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include the necessary, 
docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for freight, warehouses 
for the handling of general cargo, and special equipment for such bulk freight as lumber, | 
coal, oil and grain. Facilities may include cold storage warehouses, harbour railway and 
switching connections, grain elevators, coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the chief 
harbours, dry dock accommodation, 


Hight of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National Harbours 
Board. Eleven other harbours come under the supervision of the Department of Transport | 
and are administered by commissions that include municipal as well as Federal Government 
appointees. In addition, there are about 300 public harbours that are under the direct 
supervision of the Department of Transport. These harbours are administered under rules 
and regulations approved by the Governor General in Council. Harbour masters have 
been appointed by the Minister of Transport for 110 of these harbours, their remuneration | 
being paid from fees levied on vessels under the terms of the Canada Shipping Act. | 

At most ports, in addition to the harbour facilities operated by the operating author- 
ities, there are dock and handling facilities owned by private companies such as railway, 
pulp and paper, oil and sugar industries. At several of the ports there are also dry dock 
facilities. 


National Harbours Board.—The National Harbours Board, a Crown corporation 
established in 1936, is charged with the administration and operation of the following 
properties: port facilities such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, cold 
storage warehouses, terminal railways, etc., at the harbours of Halifax, Saint John, 
Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois Rivitres, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill; grain elevators 
at Prescott and Port Colborne; and the Jacques Cartier Bridge at Montreal. Current 
operating revenues and expenditures are given in Table 23, p. 803. 


¢.—Facilities of the Larger Harbours Administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1962 


Nore.—The facilities at these ports include those under the control of other agencies as well as those of the 
National Harbours Board. 


Item Halifax Saint John Quebec se Montreal | Vancouver 

Minimum depth of approach 

Channel. ,...8 Meee ns che eeita ft. 51 30 35 35 35 39 
Harbour railway..........+-+ miles 31 64 23 5 60 75 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc.... No. 88 34 43 21 129 109 
Length of berthing........... ft. 35,445 24,550 34,300 9,188 67,384 38, 572 
Transit-shed floor space......- sq. ft.| 1,464,774 938,000 707,000 357,200 | 3,111,000 1,552,600 
Cold storage warehouse 

CANACTL Yemen eee ee cu. ft.} 1,719,000 900,000 500,000 _— 2,900,000 3,633, 297 
Grain Elevators— 

Capacity te oncaracinssiels stems lars bu. 4,152,500 3,000,000 6,000,000 9,300,000 | 22,262,000 21,775,500 

Loading rate. .....60-% bu. per hr. 90,000 150,000 90,000 55,000 728.000 280; 000) 
Floating crane capacity....... tons 100 65 75 — 90 35. 
Coal dock storage capacity... “ 32,000 — 215,000 300,000 | 1,215,000 _— 
Oil tank storage capacity..... gal. |206,013,000 | 41,346,500 |150,949, 000 11,296,150 |1,039,054,590 | 234,589, 227 
Electric luffing crane 

capacity (two).....-..- tons per hr. _— 180 — a= — — 


Subsection 3.—Canals 


The canals and canalized waters of Canada under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Transport, together with those under the jurisdiction of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, comprise a series of waterways providing navigation for 1,875 miles inland 
from salt water. 
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The canals included under the two classifications—Seaway canals and Department of 
Transport canals—are listed in Table 7 with their locations, lengths and lock complement. 
In addition to these, the federal Department of Public Works administers the St. Andrew’s 
' Lock (length, width and draught, respectively, 215, 45 and 17 feet) on the Red River at 
Selkirk, Man., and the lock at Poupore, Que. A few small locks are operated by provincial 
’ authorities. 


i During 1961, 57,222,696 tons of freight and 25,980 vessels passed through the canals 
as compared with 52,946,883 tons of freight and 29,629 vessels during 1960. In addition 
to freight and passenger vessels, thousands of pleasure craft are locked through the canals. 


| Vessels locking at Sault Ste. Marie during 1961 carried 153,154 passengers as compared 
with 173,715 in 1960. 


7.—Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Control of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority or the Department of Transport 
Locks 
| Length Le é 2 
| Name Tivcation of Minimum Dimensions 
Channel No. (-—-—— 
| Length | Width | Depth 
miles ft. ft. ft. 
Seaway Canals! 
| Main Route— 
l@eesouth Shore.......... Montreal to Caughnawaga.... 20 2 766 80 30 
Beauharnois Melocheville to Lake St. Fran 15 2 766 80 30 
| Troquois.... Hoi SLFOC| MOISE OUND. 2 ecto aee en edie diate s 1 1 766 80 30 
| Welland.... Port Weller, Lake Ontario, to Port 
i Colborne, Lake Erie..........-0+0ss005 27.60 8 859 80 30 
i) 
| Non-toll— 
BEACRING . fs e.5016 ¥ s0i hisses Montreal to Lachine... sse.sc0+00-nee une 8.74 5 270 45 14 
| Cornwall (not through 
JE eyed ane Rete Cornwall to closure dyke................ 3.50 4 270 43.67 | 14 
Sault Ste. Marie...... St. Mary’s Rapids, Sault Ste. Marie...... 1.38 1 900 60 18.25 
Department of 
Transport Canals 
| 
| Atlantic Area— 
Wanso Canal. 2.00... Canso Causeway, N.S.......ce0cceeeeenes 0.70 1 820 80 28 
Borabreter’s...ic-.0s+ > St. Peter’s Bay to Bras d’Or Lakes, Cape 
Bretony (NiS: Bidiste.biasaesh ones dead 0.50 1 300 47.4 17 
Richelieu River— : 
| Siter i ao St. Ours, ‘Que. cen saernncinasieeoe 0.12 1 339 45 12 
Whamibly:. ....cahyrese ies Chambly to St. Jean, Que..........00555 11.78 9 120.5. | 23.25 6.5 
i 
| Ottawa and Rideau 
ivers— 
te. Anne, ...fsessk'.. Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
TRAV CTS Eo one oe motcnetin hoe arte coven 0.12 1 200 45 9 
Marillon:. 4: tetewsees Carillon Rapids, Ottawa River.......... 0.50 2 200 45 9 
BUEACAU  Sivc-ace0is 5.4 3150 Ottawa to Kingston. ........0.ceseene ens 123.53 47 134 33 5.5 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch)..... 6.82 2 134 33 5.5 
| Lake Ontario to 
Georgian Bay— 
| NG) Trenton to Peterborough lock, Peter- 
borongh.4 Poe Boe 8s de Gee Eb ee ee 88.74 18 175 33 82 
Peterborough lock to Swift Rapids....... 135.71 24 134 33 6 
| Swift Rapids to Big Chute............... 8.00 _— — — 4 
| Big Chute to Port Severn.............5.. 8.11 1 100 25 6 
\ Sturgeon Lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
Branch) eerste Lee Peed oes 10.00 i 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog Branch).. 25.00 _ _ — 4.5 
BUNECA Veet sisiatinneicis ais Isthmus of Murray, Bay of Quinte....... Hs — _— — 8.53 


L 1 Minimum depth of Seaway canals is 27 feet and minimum width 200 feet. Wiley-Dondero canal and two locks 
‘near Massena, N.Y., are in United States territory; dimensions are approximately the same as those of Canadian 
facilities, 2 Notice must be given by vessels of more than six-foot draught. 3 With Lake Ontario at 
\elevation of 243 feet. 
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8.—Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessel, Navigation Seasons 1952-61 


; Nore.—Figures include duplications whe 
given in the corresponding table of previous Y 


re vessels pass through two or more canals. Figures from 1886 are 
ear Books beginning with the 1902 edition. 


Canadian United States United Kingdom Other 
Panag ; . 5 jf 2 4 
eason Registere egistere Registere egistere 
Vessels | “7p, oanaed Vessels | “TPonn ae Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
22,565 | 25,608,373 3,081 3,686,781 1 1 676 514,224 
23,378 | 27,845,139 2,984 3,777,571 1 1 1,201 919,875 
21,066 | 25,303,262 3,145 8, 245,555 1 1 1,081 893,778 
22,758 | 27,709,232 3,950 3,798, 290 200 132, 858 1,264 1,044,774 
27,473 | 31,019,188 3,776 3,675,511 267 186,978 1,349 1,141, 259 
24,191 | 27,726,358 | 3,324 | 3,802,909 332 221,254 | 1,589 | 1,364,205 
21,763 | 26,635,559 3,216 3,029, 624 302 198, 926 2,170 1,793,309 
21,363 | 28,706,462 4,819 4,283,936 1,125 3,130,140 3, 252 7,321,449 
19,816 | 28,963,294 5,046 3,660,931 1,303 3,971,587 3,464 9,455,739 
17,332 | 32,531, 256 3,307 2,515, 262 1,845 6, 294,753 3,496 10,065, 901 


1 Included with Canadian vessels. 


9._Freight Traffic through 


Nots.—Figures include 


Canadian Canals by Origin of Cargo, Navigation Seasons 


1952-61 


duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 
given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1902 edition. 


Figures from 1886 are 


Canada United States Britain Other Total 
ee P.C. of P.C. of P.C. of P.C. of | 
eason ABE: iGn0 .C.0 .C. 0! 

Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total Tons | 
17,245,051 55.0 14,109, 088 45.0 1 1 1 1 31,354, 139 | 
18,464,479 55.3 14,908, 585 44.7 1 1 1 1 33,373, 064 - 

17, 237,542 57.3 12,833,159 42.7 1 2 1 1 30,070, 701 

20,002,540 57.4 14,177,878 40.7 120,827 0.3 572,953 1.6 34,874, 198 
24,698,001 LT 14,457,217 36.1 106, 448 0.3 754,899 1.9 40,016,565 

21, 459, 552 57.6 15,021,930 40.3 151,550 0.4 597,317 1.6 37, 230,349 
21,832,526 62.2 12,177,376 34.7 223,059 0.6 863 , 626 2.5 35,096, 587 

30, 829,746 60.4 17,134, 694 33.5 326, 992 0.6 {2,784,700 5.5 51,076, 132 

28 , 886, 228 54.6 20,993,117 39.6 332,794 0.6 |2,734,744 5.2 52,946, 888 

31, 487, 898 55.1 23,175,964 40.5 315,991 0.5 |2,242,848 3.9 57, 222,696 


1 Included with United States. 


10.—Tonnage of Products C 


Navigation Season 1961 


Norn.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


arried by Canal, classified by Commodity Group,! 


Food, 
Feed, Crude 7 : End Miscel- 
Canal Beverages | Materials, Tens Products, laneous Total 
and Inedible ateria's | Tnedible | Freight 
Tobacco 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Salt bes Mable. c etait = eueszssieyeiaisi 238, 380 128, 653 538,679 948 234,290 1,140, 950: 
Welland Ship... .-25ce+eerce eo: 11,482,196 | 15,395,092 3, 827, 338 167,535 532,209 31,404,370 
St. Lawrence River..........---+0+: 10,506, 424 8,690,143 3, 489, 953 201,275 785,030 23,672, 825 
Richelieu River —- 11,231 80, 453 — 2,845 94, 
Si. Peter S..neceor esa 1,232 — — _ 234 1,466 
Murray cect neece y-e ee _— 740 82 — — 822. 
OftewadRiverecte: tenes uuetees eden — 196.200 — vir — 196,977 
iRuKe Grill, Qoagetec: CoBsBaAoS Ino deesoD on — — _— _— _— _ 
WSiCiitihre Uae Reo SAAOSED FO SRIOHOS ae _— — 74 — — 74 
Sit. Amine was aheucterarictatinies« feta atnrebaateas 1,342 6,031 759 —_— 154 8, 286 
(GamsOy sara ery ek hie Peeks cenit 43,891 101,507 544,647 — 12,352 702,397 
Totals. vaso fe ates 22,273,465 | 24,529,597 | 8,481,985 370,535 | 1,567,114 57,222, 696 


1 Grouped according to the revised Standard Industrial Classification. 
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Navigation Season 1961 


11.—Freight Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Direction and Origin, 


Nors.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


From Canadian 
to 
Canadian Ports 


From Canadian 


to 
United States Ports 


From United States 
to 
United States Ports 


Canal 
| Up Down Up Down Up Down 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Bertie ste: Marie... <cicles.ese se sees 390, 734 422,572 6,796 230,240 21,218 3,932 
Welland Ship................ 1,301,477 7,651,528 5,037,993 12,228 335,618 686, 155 
_ St. Lawrence River. . 2,393,556 6,919,521 4,097,196 — 119,318 71,788 
Richelieu River..... 58,000 5,201 22,822 — _— — 
| bs TGS he 861 605 =_ — _ _ 
. ESD Gonagae Gn OonGaDenoGnoe 500 322 — — — - 
MOREA S) FULV EL «5c cee ve 'siene.s es 777 196, 200 _— _ _ _ 
BRAC erred ee remna ewes _— _ _— _— _ — 
MSR Ge eye S iayass sian one ace a bie 19 55 — _ — _ 
eee Andrew’s................ sae 6,783 1,503 — — — — 
BAECS laVaiai ciskeg Oaloklere ddiath tae wialeleted 479, 757 139, 427 3805 48,760 a = 
PROUAIS Seon esse. cate iesacoisisiiegae 4,632,464 | 15,336,934 | 9,165,112 291, 228 476,154 761,875 


Nisanit Ste. Marie.........0.....00000 
| Welland Ship........ ct 
| St. Lawrence River.. 
) Richelieu River............. * 
PMMA OGCT Sos ab wie ’s sve vibe Uledien'e bes 
| Murra 


BOR UA EET cforasas0ers spayitesics sis, dajs stores 


HSanlt Ste. Marie...).. 2. 02. accessor 
’ Welland Ship........ of 
| St. Lawrence River.... 

| Richelieu River........... a 
| Solo [SH gf aR eee eee asenianes 
MNES Vanes ceek cov tte tte. dee 
CORES FI 8 0c) ae es 
HRREOCAU, acc scence ecccese 


From United States 


to 
Canadian Ports 


Between other Foreign 
Ports and 
United States Ports 


Between other Foreign 
Ports and 
Canadian Ports 


Up Down Up Down Up Down 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
45, 482 13,445 1,515 1,530 2,029 1,457 
16,758 | 10,166,928 886,066 | 4,459,765 66,740 783,114 
40,110 | 2,721,188 875,421 | 4,454,605 722,636 1,257, 486 
— 8,506 = =- = = 
9,618 ae —_ — 5, 860 “18,670 
111,968 | 12,910,067 | 1,763,002 | 8,915,900 797,265 2,060,727 
Traffic by Direction Origins of Cargo 
Total 
Cargo 
United Other 
Up Down Canada States Countries 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
467,774 673,176 || 1,051,799 85, 607 3,544 1,140,950 
7,644,652 | 23,759,718 || 14,786,340 | 15,665,224 952,806 | 31,404,370 
8,248,237 | 15,424,588 |) 14,667,759 | 7,407,009 | 1,598,057 || 23,672,825 
80,822 13,707 , 023 8,506 _ 4,529 
861 605 1,466 = — 1,466 
500 322 822 — = 822 
777 196, 200 196,977 = = 196,977 
19 55 74 — _— 74 
6, 783 1,503 8, 286 — _ 8, 286 
495,540 206, 857 688, 352 9,618 4,427 702,397 
16,945,965 | 40,276,731 || 31,487,898 | 23,175,964 | 2,558,834 || 57,222,696 
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12.—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic using St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and 
Sault Ste. Marie Canals, 1961 


Nore.—Duplications eliminated wherever possible. 


Up- Down- 
Canals Used bound bound Total 
Freight Freight 
tons tons tons 
Traffic using Canadian St. Lawrence—Great Lakes System...... 10,641,772 26,917,107 37,558,879 7 
Stmliawrence and Ottawaccecuaiseescuiy: castes ets satle win rere oa 7717 198,027 198, | 
StiDawrence onlys .%.. tole ris slerate asalurels earetateievele. oie «is <ia/eletee tials ase 2,642,825 2,390,531 5,033,356 
St. Lawrence and Welland Ship sie 5,578,107 12,779,239 18,357,346 | 
St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie..............-.-. 26, 082 57,149 2a 
Welland Shiponly... «chattels ls eee wee etal: arm. eiete eisicleyeheietelns fol etcyst 1,952,289 10,876,134 12,828,423 
Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie.......... cece eee eee eee e eee ees 88,174 47,196 135,370 
Sault, Ste. Mariotonliy.. ii. 5 eurtawsnidelctelets tte teres 5 efrivteieleloleytels[ololsiataie 353,518 568,831 922,349 © 
Traffic using United States Locks at Sault Ste. Marie only....... ~ 9,085,994 70,804,144 79,890,138 
WM OG alse <cetaia ste a ste Naeteeie lee a s(e 0g sleesnisio’s Dato oee heist Na 19,727, 766 97,721,251 117,449,087 — 


Traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, Canadian and United States, has fluctu- 
ated between a high of 128,489,000 tons reached in 1953 and a low of 70,906,000 tons in 
1959. A rise to 91,775,000 tons in 1960 was followed by a decline to 81,038,000 tons in 
1961. The dominant traffic from a tonnage aspect is iron ore which also reached its 
highest point in 1953 at 98,658,000 tons, decreasing to 47,214,000 tons in 1959, rising to 
67,939,000 tons in 1960 and dropping again to 55,919,000 tons in 1961. Soft coal has 
usually been second in volume to iron ore with a tonnage ranging from 13,301,000 tons in 
1950 to a low of 6,389,000 in 1958. Although in the past wheat was generally third in 
tonnage, during the four years 1958-61 wheat remained in second place with tonnages 
of 7,478,000, 7,496,000, 7,611,000 and 10,177,000, respectively. Other grains usually 
range between 40 p.c. and 60 p.c. of the wheat tonnage but declined to 28 p.c. in 1961. 


Canadian use of the Panama Canal.—The use of the Panama Canal as a transport 
facility for the movement of goods from one Canadian port to another is of relatively minor 
importance. Of the total of 3,887,000 long tons of cargo leaving the West Coast of Canada 
in the year ended June 30, 1962 and passing through the Panama Canal, only 26,000 long 
tons were destined for Eastern Canadian ports. Similarly, of the 960,000 long tons of 
cargo leaving Eastern Canadian ports and passing through the Panama Canal, 16,000 long 
tons were destined for Western Canadian ports. The total tonnage passing through the 
Panama Canal and arriving in Canadian West Coast ports from any origin, Canada or 
elsewhere, amounted to 525,621 long tons in the year ended June 30, 1962; the total from 
any origin arriving at Eastern Canadian ports after having passed through the Panama 
Canal was 584,399 long tons. 


Subsection 4.—The St. Lawrence Seaway 


Events leading up to the beginning of the St. Lawrence Seaway project and the progress. 
made during the years of its construction are covered in the 1954 to 1959 Year Books. 
A special article carried in the 1956 edition (pp. 821-829) gives detailed information on 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway traffic immediately prior to the beginning of con- 
struction on the project and another special article carried in the 1960 Year Book (pp. 
851-860) covers the story of the Seaway, its new facilities and services and the movement 
of freight during the second year of its operation. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, constituted as a Corporation by Act of Parliament 
in 1951 (RSC 1952, c. 242), undertook the construction (and subsequent maintenance and 
operation) of Canadian facilities between Montreal and Lake Erie to allow 27-foot navi- 
gation, concurrently with the construction of similar facilities in the International Rapids 
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Section of the St. Lawrence River by the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
of the United States. The Seaway was opened to commercial traffic on Apr. 1, 1959 and 
officially opened on June 26, 1959. With the opening of the Seaway, certain ancillary 
canals were transferred to the jurisdiction of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority for oper- 
‘ation and maintenance purposes. These include the Lachine, a section of the Cornwall 
Canal, a portion of the third Welland Canal and the Canadian locks at Sault Ste. Marie. 
Tolls are not assessed against vessel movements on these waterways and traffic data for 
‘them are not included in this Subsection. 


! Tables 13 and 14 give combined traffic statistics of the St. Lawrence and Welland 
Canals for the year 1962. Duplicate transits are eliminated so that the figures show the 
‘actual total movement of goods through the St. Lawrence Seaway. On this basis, 4,816 
‘ships carrying more than 13,245,000 tons of cargo moved upbound through the Seaway in 
1962 and 4,815 vessels carrying 26,400,000 tons moved downbound. Ocean-going ships 
‘carried 22.9 p.c. of the total cargoes, lakers 77.0 p.c. and other craft 0.1 p.c. There is 
‘still evident an imbalance of loading, 48.6 p.c. of the gross registered tonnage of all vessels 
upbound being in ballast compared with only 16.6 p.c. of the vessels downbound. Of 
the total tonnage carried upbound in 1962, 11,119,000 tons were domestic cargo and 
2,127,000 foreign traffic; downbound, 20,241,000 tons were domestic freight and 6,159,000 
tons were carried to and from foreign ports. 


| 13.—_Summary Statistics of St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic, 1962 
| (Combined traffic of the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section and the Welland Canal, with duplications eliminated) 


Upbound Downbound 
Item No. of Gross Cargo No. of Gross Cargo 
i Transits Tons Tons Transits Tons Tons 
Type of Vessel 
Ocean— 
CHIT0 2s) Se OS SE IGS BEBE ae 1,114 6, 244, 689 2,285,194 1,092 6,102,134 6,050,513 
BROT So. Se ete acted haere ose 69 581,401 365, 876 68 571,024 364, 769 
er— 

UE RT ONI 2st Seed tans cruises aislasstartiay 2,578 | 15,662,738 | 8,883,669 2,568 | 16,201,688 | 18,945,150 

Mme and barge........-...cscscees 243 250,179 229,192 235 246, 238 368,115 

MISA LCT 7258 os wih a oh ooo tavaiste wie iaveyed ate 500 1,342,793 1,481,908 531 1,395, 484 627,599 

BEMOICT ANCE se cuisiais sa cutie vsaain cence 312 127,386 7 321 199, 241 43,531 

DOGS ooo 8, sts srspnn timate 4,816 | 24,209,186 | 13,245,846 4,815 | 24,715,809 | 26,399,677 

} — 

| 

| Type of Cargo 

WEED ols iis yipars.ayn clas vile poder oeyes 1,599 | 8,206,710 | 11,231,296 2,885 | 17,483,691 | 23,899,806 

General Brn /ohek= =ysinietiin ese iaieials eis # op akuvats’ ep 488 2,093, 430 952,441 107 436, 888 224,695 

MCORP SE SPs ic seit tte Sccckvaa iciae eee 482 2,093,941 1,062,109 622 2,716,029 2,275,176 

PERSER GOL? Fe. fog aessdgitae s cenecleae 134 40,121 — 134 23,333 = 

In Ballast— 

MERDCORM ts NONE ce «a Sees ontgein tees 311 | 2,387,474 — 44 336, 056 _ 
BECO EG atte tye are t gtaiy Sails Sieben: 1,622 9,272,628 — 851 3,660,349 a 
IO. 4 on Ae ee Ae LE 180 114, 882 — 172 109, 463 = 

| Type of Traffic 

‘Domestic— 

1,654 | 6,212,138 | 2,832,601 1,837 | 8,161,351 7,508,571 
1,686 | 11,585, 167 7,922,620 12 46,763 21,984 
15 46,058 16,402 1,429 9,588,405 11,967,416 
434 826,144 347, 364 416 547,611 742,686 
167 995,763 495, 882 _— — — 
= ae = 169 936 , 364 697,427 
HOMONGE Swe. SN. SeeeE Peta ors 860 4,543,916 1,630,977 = —_ = 
ae Ob ater. iit othe tay, Lcka cera ei's « — —_ — 952 | 5,435,315 5,461,593 
1 Includes naval vessels. 2 Upbound passengers in all types of vessel numbered 4,847 and downbound 
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14.—St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic classified by Type of Cargo, 1962 
(Combined traffic of the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section and the Welland Canal, with duplications 


eliminated) 
Commodity oe Commodity oo a 
Agricultural Products 13,598,966 | 34.3 |Forest Products................. 325,060 0.8 
Wheat 6,102,667 | 15.4 Pulowood. Pe tence wee eee 189,514 0.5 
Cor ie Sasa... 2,517, 882 6.4 Other forest products........... 135, 546 0.3 
Barley 1,300,353 3.3 
Soybeans 1,147,329 2.9 ||Manufactures and 
Oats tie. tes ces 742, 866 1.9 Miscellaneous..............++ 6,596,659 | 16.6 
iivi@eeneohodanss dan 402,563 1.0 LOOT UO See popncosanntegoasaodd 1,831,095 4.6 
Flaxseed 339, 981 0.8 Tron and steel, manufactured. ... 706, 969 1.8 
Soybean oil cake and meal...... 254,056 0.6 Newsprint setae. tes -taied ste 491,770 1.2 
Mlour “wheat. vas euiciem eines 242,935 0.6 Scrap iron and steel............- 289 , 557 0.7 
Beand and peas... .scsexees cerns 160,759 0.4 Gasolines ieee eee ee 274, 838 OF 
Mi allt Pea ee lave sl < See eeies wrordats 62,390 OE2, Lubricating oils and greases..... 231,653 0.6 
Other agricultural products...... 325,185 0.8 Boodiproducts qn slices 212,960 0.5 
PAPO oT cc ice ae pee Oy 
Animal Products.............-.. SPST 7507) lglg "| J Chonan sac ert Yoeaee 100 28 i 
Packing house products, edible. . 6071779092 nl hee AO a eee many ime pe 
Hides, skins and pelts........... 54,656 | 0.1 yaae Tieobscd an Mamet) ies 138471 | 0.4 
Other animal products.........- 191,919 0.5 Gadhia meactiete. ores: br 135/661 0:3 
Tron and steel, nails, wire 119,966 0.3 
Mineral Products................ 17,956,914 | 45.4 Petroleum products, other....... 106,318 0.3 
LrOWJOFe ssseumre ..| 10,238,743 25.8 Tar, pitch and creosote.......... 100,378 0.3 
Bituminous coal......... 5, 417, 826 oad Rubber, crude, natural, synthetic 93, 889 0.2 
Stone, ground or crushed 1,023,829 2.6 Wood pulp Ss}. ak cee “ira. sete 92,875 0.2 
Saltcs acinaeeestnes eviere 272,872 0.7 Machinery and machines........ 87,928 0.2 
Coke ts. o. Settee Ms 220, 208 0.6 Other manufactures and miscel- 
Gravel and sand.......... mh 118,374 0.3 laneousianad’. «tar cies t= Aare a 1,021,873 2.6 
Petroleum, crude: icine seteeew eee 101,872 0.3 
Clay and bentonite.............. 93,219 0.2 |WPackage Freight.................- 852,172 21 
Phosphateirock:.. cncni.ifs ries 6 «sol 84,039 0.2 Package freight—domestic...... 823,165 2.0 
SUIDHUI whe cm ob hrte yea laace: ats 65,506 0.2 Package freight—foreign......... 29,007 0.1 
Aluminum ore and concentrates. . 52,047 0.1 ——_—_—_—_—_— 
Other mineral products........- 268,379 0.7 Totals cnece ce tasseva secu 39,645,523 | 100.0 


On the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section, upbound freight increased 32.1 p.c. in 1962 
compared with 1961 but downbound traffic decreased by 3.1 p.c. This increase in upbound 
traffic was accounted for almost entirely by the volume of iron ore shipped from St. 
Lawrence ports to Hamilton and Lake Erie. The number of transits were 275 fewer 
upbound and 266 fewer downbound in 1962 than in 1961, indicating a slight increase in 
the size of vessel using this portion of the Seaway and in the volume of cargo carried. 
Bulk cargo comprised 90.2 p.c. of the total traffic through the Section for 1962, the principal 
commodities through the St. Lawrence canals being iron ore, wheat, corn, fuel oil, bitumi- 
nous coal and barley. Traffic patterns show that 30.3 p.c. of the total movement was 
between two Canadian ports, 36.9 p.c. moved between Canadian and United States ports 
and 32.2 p.c. consisted of foreign trade to and from Canada and the United States. 

In the Welland Canal there were 7,615 transits in 1962 with a cargo volume of 
10,843,000 tons upbound and 24,563,000 tons downbound; bulk cargo accounted for 94.1 
p.c. of the traffic. Although many vessels pass through both the St. Lawrence and the 
Welland Canals on “through” trips, there is a substantial amount of local traffic between 
Great Lakes ports which involves only the Welland Canal. These movements are largely 
iron ore, grain and coal. The Welland Canal traffic was nearly 9,813,000 cargo tons 
greater than that reported for the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section. 

Income of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority for 1962 amounted to $10,691,922, 
comprising toll revenue of $8,914,380 assessed for transits through the Seaway locks 
between Montreal and Lake Ontario, $641,261 for transits through the Welland Canal to 
July 1 when tolls were suspended, together with sundry revenues (rentals, wharfage, 
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bridge revenue, etc.) amounting to $1,136,281. Operating and maintenance expenses 


| amounted to $5,911,284 and administrative expenses were $1,759,721, making a total of 
_ $7,671,005, excluding an amount of $324,432 for non-toll canals. Other financial statistics 
are given in Section 2, pp. 802-803. 


Pleasure craft locked through the Montreal—Lake Ontario Section canals numbered 
335 upbound and 402 downbound in 1962, and those locked through the Welland Canal 
numbered 95 upbound and 127 downbound. 


Subsection 5.—Marine Services of the Federal Government 


The services covered in this Subsection deal with the Canadian Coast Guard and aids 
to navigation, including the maintenance of the St. Lawrence River Ship Channel, steam- 


_ ship inspection and pilotage service. 


Canadian Coast Guard.—The Canadian Coast Guard, known by that name only 
since January 1962, has played a vital part in Canada’s maritime economic and industrial 


_ development since Confederation. At that time several previously established govern- 
_ ment marine organizations were brought together as a single marine service, founding the 
| fleet that became the responsibility of the Department of Transport when it was estab- 


lished in 1936. 


From a small beginning, the fleet has expanded into an organization consisting of 
nearly 200 vessels of all types, of which nearly 50 are of a larger size. Of these, 28 measure 
more than 1,000 tons gross. They include 10 fully strengthened icebreakers and eight 
lighthouse supply-and-buoy ships with icebreaking capabilities. These vessels comprise 
in numbers the world’s second largest icebreaking force. The greater part of the fleet’s 


| expansion has occurred within the past few years to meet a new and fast-growing require- 


ment for icebreaker support of shipping activities in the Canadian Arctic during the 
summer and for commercial shipping in the Gulf of St. Lawrence in the winter. 


The Department’s concern with marine search-and-rescue activities has also increased, 
not only in the field of commercial shipping but also in connection with the mushrooming 
public interest in pleasure boating with its attendant safety problems. 


The duties of the Canadian Coast Guard are civilian in nature and no armaments are 
carried on the ships. It maintains and supplies shore-based and floating aids to navi- 
gation in Canadian waters, including the Atlantic and Pacific coastal areas, the St. 
Lawrence River and Great Lakes, the channels of both the eastern and western Arctic, 
Hudson Bay, the Mackenzie River system and other inland waters. The territory 
covered is vast and the duties involved are extensive. 


Since its beginning, the fleet has carried out icebreaking as one of its important under- 
takings. In its earliest years, such work was done mainly to aid shipping in eastern port 
areas and in the St. Lawrence for whatever winter period was allowed by weather conditions 
and the limitations of ships of that area. Icebreaking has also been carried out through 
the years at Montreal to prevent floods caused by ice jams in the river. When the 
development of the sea route from Churchill, Man., to Europe became a factor in the 
country’s maritime economy, icebreaker assistance was extended to commercial shipping 
using that route. Since 1954, as a result of the opening up of the Canadian Arctic, the 
Department has handled all icebreaker requirements in these waters, extending to within 


' afew hundred miles of the North Pole. 


Arctic operations necessitate ice reconnaissance services, which are carried out by 


' fixed wing aircraft flying out of such ports as Churchill, Man., and Frobisher Bay and 
if 
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Resolute Bay in the High Arctic. These flights are under the direction of the Depart- 
ment’s Meteorological Branch and provide information on ice conditions in the sea lanes” 
in all areas where the convoys operate. Helicopters, based aboard the icebreakers, are 
used for close-range reconnaissance. They carry trained observers provided by the 
Meteorological Branch and their ability to spot leads through the ice, which cannot be 
seen from the ship, has resulted in tremendous savings in time for the convoys. The 
helicopters are also extremely useful in ship-to-shore personnel movements and for carrying 
light freight. 


As an indication of the growth of Arctic re-supply operations handled by the Canadian 
Coast Guard, the total tonnage in 1954 was approximately 8,000 and the annual figure is 
now in the vicinity of 100,000 tons. 


Aids to Navigation.—Included under aids to navigation are the lighthouses and the 
whole system of marine danger signals on the East and West Coasts of Canada, on Hudson 
Bay and Strait, the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, the Mackenzie River and Arctic passages, 
and the inland rivers and lakes—a very extensive system designed to provide safe naviga- 
tion in all Canadian waters. In addition, a pilotage service is maintained in waters where 
navigation is difficult; this service is described at p. 799. A further aid to safe navigation 
is found in the chains of radio signal and direction-finding stations described in the 1962 
Year Book pp. 848-849. Lists of aids to navigation, with the exception of very minor 
ones, are published by the Department of Transport. 


15.—Marine Danger Signals Maintained in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961 and 1962 


Nors.—In addition to the aids to navigation listed, approximately 10,400 unlighted buoys, balises, dolphins and 
beacons are maintained. Lists of marine danger signals maintained from 1929 are given in the corresponding table 
of previous Year Books beginning with the 1941 edition. 


Type of Signal 1961 1962 Type of Signal 1961 1962 
No No. No No 
Tightes rece asta eyveres erie caine eaise ters 3,054 | 3,196 || Mechanical bells and gongs........... 18 17 
Thigh tshipsiwsaet eae he aan eae ec 3 3 || Hand fog horns and bells............. 85 84 
L Lighted and combination lighted 
Light-keepers...........0.eeee ee eee 903 953 whistling and bell buoys........... 1,324 | 1,384 
Fog whistles and sirens..............- 45 46 || Unlighted bell and whistling buoys. .. 136 121 
Diaphones and tyfons............+++5 270 277 || Explosive’signals..0. <0. cca. se- scenes 3 4 


Navigable waters have been improved greatly by dredging in channels and harbours, 
by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works to maintain or 
control water levels. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are works to 
guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and for the control of roads and bridges that cross 
navigable channels. Icebreaking operations are continuous throughout the winter. 


St. Lawrence Ship Channel.—This channel extends from about 40 miles below Quebec 
City to the foot of the Lachine Canal at Montreal, a distance of 200 miles. About 130 
miles of this distance is dredged channel. 

Above Quebec the channel has a limiting depth of 35 feet at extreme low water and a 
minimum width of 550 feet, with additional width up to 1,500 feet at all curves and difficult 
points, and additional anchorage and turning areas. Widening of the channel to a mini- 
mum width of 800 feet, commenced in 1952, is about half completed. This section com- 
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comprises about 115 miles of dredged channel. Below Quebec the limiting depth of dredged 
channel, about 15 miles in length, is 30 feet at low tide, with a width of 1,000 feet. An 
_ average tidal range of 15 feet in this area provides ample depth for any vessel using the St. 
Lawrence route. Above Quebec, maintenance requirements as a result of silting in this 
| dredged channel are relatively minor but below the city silting is more pronounced because 
of tidal action. 


The ship channel is well defined by buoys and the centre marked by range lights, 
permitting uninterrupted day and night navigation throughout the open season from about 
mid-April to early December. The movements of all shipping, weather and ice conditions 
and obstructions to traffic throughout the St. Lawrence waterway from Fame Point, Que., 
'to Kingston, Ont., are recorded and made available to all concerned through a series of 
reporting stations known as the Marine Reporting Service. 


16.—Seasons of Open Navigation on the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 1953-62 


| Nors.—Figures from 1882 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
| 1934-35 edition. 
h 


Channel First Last ; Channel First Last 
Open, Arrival Departure Open, Arrival Departure 

Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, 

to Montreal | Montreal to Montreal Montreal 

Montreal! | Harbour Harbour Montreal! Harbour Harbour 

MEDS viclsig)siclevis « ciels Mar. 30 Apr. 2 Dec. 21 DOGS Vi.0 eeieae w.cte ey Apr. 6 Mar. 30 Dec. 23 

|) See Apr. 15 Mar. 30 cr elon |e oDOse epee Str il B Apr. 1 ea a 20 
MEN ets cniniv ins sisi ace St Ly: Apr. 5 oe oe 1 Gis Iie 960 ices broreraternirnae “- 44 Mar. 21 so 6 
|, JES eee S243 ff 2 Sete TG. |) LOG Ree, Sept Cem plt fee 27, Sere 29) 
1987 So SODA BG AROBe | ee 8 hd 4 EMS TBS I ELIG Ree cece Co dense ili ail Sade) 


1 “Channel Open’’ means the route can be navigated although there may be floating ice in the river. 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service was established by 
authority of the Canada Shipping Act. Its functions include the approval of design of the 
hulls, machinery and equipment of ships; inspection during construction; periodic inspection 

and thei issue of inspection certificates; the assignment of load lines; the conditions under 
_which dangerous goods may be carried in ships; the protection against accident of workers 
/employed in loading and unloading ships; the prevention from pollution of Canadian 
territorial waters by oil from ships; and the certification of marine engineers. The Board 
‘also looks after the interests of the Federal Government in schools for marine engineers. 


The Chairman and the Board of Steamship Inspection are located at Ottawa and 
field offices are maintained in the principal ocean and inland ports. A total of 1,743 vessels 
'of Canadian ownership or registry and 52 vessels registered or owned elsewhere were 
‘inspected during the year ended Mar. 31, 1962 compared with 1,668 and 28 vessels, re- 
‘spectively, in the previous fiscal year. 

| 
| Pilotage.—Pilotage service functions under the provisions of Part VI and Part VIA 
lof the Canada Shipping Act. Wherever a pilotage district has been created by the 
‘Governor in Council, qualified pilots are licensed by the pilotage authority of the district. 
‘There are in Canada 23 pilotage districts, in 10 of which the Minister of Transport is the 
pilotage authority (see Table 17); in each of the other districts the authority is a local 
body appointed by the Governor in Council. There are also three districts that are ad- 
ministered jointly by Canada and the United States. 
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17._Pilotage Service, by Pilotage District, 1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 
District 3 Net 5 Net 

OES Registered SO Registered 

1p) Tonnage Pe Tonnage | 

No. No. | 

BrasrcgOraleaices NCO eet ey eee eee 224 595,240 230 774,415 

ice cian ive Reiornacian be ceeauamadtenesnotoRnodenones 2,108 6,213, 612 1,873 5,711,694 
HalifiecgNeSaodh baat crecentey ee eroanet talee ast 3,374 12,630, 448 3,591 14,370, 845 
SE tall Glam ONS Senne SAAS eer ceetarodamaosooonoanon 1,576 6,134,417 1,499 5,759,618 
Qusbeck Ousmane, See lee ee eee 7,404 31,834, 229 7, 538 33,239,991 

Montreal: iQuetssccckits. to seers 2 : 10,535 38,944,901 9,067 40,466,625 
Cornwall, Ont....... 2,606 8, 202,378 2,646 8, 800, 086 
Kingston, Ont..... 2,806 8,976,394 3,193 20,272, 318 
Girne hilly Man atone ee ce ate te epee. eee 139 260, 996 143 304, 140 

Rue Columbia ee eter eee ce on ease 6,370 30, 952,650 8,669 32,217,850 
POtalS 6.2 eyes hen etucc Seale aka 37,142 144, 745, 265 38,449 161,917,582 

In addition there are known to be five districts in Newfoundland under the local 


pilotage authority. These districts continued to be administered under Newfoundland 
statutes after union with Canada (Mar. 31, 1949). Part VI of the Canada Shipping Act 
with respect to pilotage has not been proclaimed in force in Newfoundland. 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available on the cost of facilities for water-borne traffic consist 
of the record of public expenditure on waterways. Such expenditure may be classified 
as capital expenditure, or investment and expenditure for maintenance and operation. 
Revenue from operation is also recorded. The major part of the capital expenditure 
for the permanent improvement of waterways is provided by the Federal Government. 
Capital expenditure by municipalities and private capital expenditure are confined almost 
entirely to terminal or dockage facilities. On the other hand, most of the investment in 
shipping has come from private sources. No figures are available regarding private 


investment in shipping except those appearing in the reports of the operating companies 


that cover only a portion of the field. There are no statistics showing the revenue of ship 
operators from passenger and freight traffic. 


Capital Expenditure.—The only figures available of federal capital expenditure on 
Canadian waterways are those contained in the Public Accounts and the annual reports 
of the Departments of Transport, Public Works and Finance and in the annual report of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. It must be realized that such expenditure cannot be 
regarded as an accurate indication of the present worth of the undertakings represented. 
The cost of building canals and other waterways and permanent works to facilitate water 
transportation in Canada is represented in such reports at their original book values, no 
deductions having been made from the cumulative totals for depreciation from year to 
year or for abandonment of works that have been superseded, such as, for example, the 
first Welland canals and the now flooded St. Lawrence River canals. To this extent, 
such figures are an over-statement of the present value of the works in use. The figures 
are further limited by the fact that they do not include the cost of maintenance and 
improvements or the operation of these works, such charges having been made to the con- 
solidated deficit account as annual expenditure and not to capital account. Thus, such 
capital expenditure on waterways is not included in this publication, with the exception of 
that made by the National Harbours Board on facilities under its jurisdiction. Capital 
values of the fixed assets administered by the Board are shown as at Dec. 31, 1961 and 1962 
in Table 18. These figures include all buildings, machinery and durable plant improvements 
and have been subject to deductions for depreciation and the scrapping or abandonment 
of plant and therefore represent a fair approximation of the present value of the properties. 
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18.—Capital Values of Fixed Assets Administered by the National] Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1961 and 1962 


Norr.—Compiled from the annual reports of the National Harbours Board. 


| Item 1961 1962 Item 1961 1962 

| $ $ $ $ 

‘Harbour TBUGINE Sn .6s eur dece 21,143,320 | 22,479,039 | Harbour buildings, service 

| Land and land improvements..} 16,593,098 | 16,834,978 Ba and. equipment sts ‘ 1,20 ; one 10, porn 
oating and shore equipmen ,381, , 263, 

| Wharves and piers............ 134,839,648 |145, 980,838 Gasates Cara Pade... 917943'943 | 227278639 

| Permanent sheds.............. 37,676,472 | 38,527,859 Ch. lain Brid 31872 634 

‘Rail emis 4 ince ose aes 6,707,356 | 6,699,753 | Works ardor coretekstion. Tan ales 

\Railway systems............ pis DEE Works under construction..... 36,749,078 | 13,197,964 

Grain elevator systems........ 71,367,378 | 71,997,900 [pies eet le Rae 

| Cold storage systems......... 6,646,778 6,714,210 Totals............ 368,320,287 |392, 214,380 


The total amount advanced by the Federal Government to the National Harbours 
Board for capital expenditure during 1961 was $19,001,935, distributed as follows: Saint 
John, N.B., $838,585; Quebec, Que., $2,144,361; Montreal, Que., $13,797,462; and 
‘Churchill, Man., $2,221,527. The total for 1962 was $19,709,613, distributed as follows: 
‘Saint John, N.B., $3,344,844; Quebec, Que., $123,341; Montreal, Que., $8,757,431; 
‘Churchill, Man., $1, 838,674; and Champlain Bridge (Montreal), $5,645,323. 


| Waterways Expenditure and Revenue on Consolidated Fund Account.— 
‘Expenditure under this heading (Tables 19 to 21) is mainly for the operation and main- 
tenance of various facilities for water transport but, unfortunately, the line between 
operation and maintenance expenditure is not as finely drawn as is desirable. Revenue 
in connection with waterways of the Department of Transport, the Department of Public 
Works and the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority is shown in Table 22. 


| To facilitate water transportation, the Federal Government expends annually, i 
addition to the recurrent expenditure shown here, a considerable amount to cover dekeits 
‘of the National Harbours Board, and for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as 
‘shown in Table 24. Operating revenue and expenditure of facilities administered by the 
National Harbours Board are shown separately in Table 23. 


'19.—Department of Transport Expenditures on Marine Service, charged to Consolidated 
Deficit Account, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961 and 1962 


Service 1961 1962 Service 1961 1962 
(a Peavow ne F en 4 
| $ $ , ; $ $ 
Administration, including Marine Regulations Branch— 
| BEL EONCLES): .c(0.6\5: 0/6: 4)srdiaaiajajeisiare sie 998,400 | 1,119, 409 Steamship Inspection Divi- Ls Aeiahae 
StOn) «Socrates dacs sepia is over , 084, 067 , 115, 
| Marine Works Branch— s ‘ 
Aids to Navigation ise sc rah sen 
Division— : Nautical Services........... 553,754 | 471,409 
Administration, operation 
and maintenance..... .| 7,497,814 | 6,660, 497 Pilotage Services— ; 
Construction.....:.... 0.020. 2,630,403 | 4,513,003 Administration, operation 
River St. Lawrence Ship and maintenance........ 1,563,174 | 1,624, 693 
a penal Division— Construction. ..J......0.0. 134, 676 480, 456 
{ ministration, operation ; ‘ : 4 200 
and maintenance.......... 1,404,605 | 1,833, 451 ee he eh et , awe a ie 
| Canals Division— Marine reporting service. . 56, 537 6, 47. 
| Administration, operation 
and maintenance.......... 2,259,712 | 2,311,914 Marine Operations Branch— 
Construction. . . ..< 5. sneer 925,585 | 1,200,978 || Administration, operation 
| Operating deficit and capi- and maintenance............ 18, 284,939 |18,973, 407 


tal requirements of canals 
and works entrusted to 
the St. Lawrence Seaway 
PRULDOTIGY Heck ol. oisinjcicniee s/s 2,315,389 | 2,590,573 Potalss: Fo cadc. ons 39,810,401 |43 033 ,231 
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20.—Department of Public Works Expenditure on Waterways (Harbours, Rivers, Roads and 
Bridges) charged to Consolidated Fund Account, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961 and 1962 


Norr.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Department concerned by the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
Department of Finance. Excludes expenditures on harbours administered by the National Harbours. Board as 


shown in Table 23. 


Improve- 
. . . Con- Staff and 
Year and Province or Territory Dredging! Breton oe and Sendiies Total 
epairs 
$ $ $ $ $ 
556,715 | 6,313,869 377,690 98,598 7,346, 867 
321,991 6,797 142, 808 376,940 || 1,498,536 
445,253 | 3,569,509 516,905 90,506 4,622,173 
842, 462 2,644,040 225,101 23 , 932 3,735,535 
726,432 | 5,867,025 | 1,151,160 298,834 || 8,043,451 
757,919 | 8,122,588 45,774 63, 372 9,389, 653 
212,925 198,373 74,653 87,240 578,191 
_ _— 3,557 3,557 
193,681 28, 983 3,465 “5,774 231, 903 
1,307,343 2,224,530 462,218 2,220,091 6,214, 182 
253 , 607 10,703 83, 564 263, 127 
Canada, 1961....... Re Riatemntae ts sarat 5,450,974 | 29,708,321 | 3,414,034 | 3,348,846 || 41,922,175 
1962 

Newioundland 215d acruipid-d cigctite be cepoonan te 474,105 | 6,283,743 328,901 460, 220 7,546, 969 
Prince Edward Island 408 , 758 570,964 185, 043 77, 853 1,242,618 
Nova Scotia.........0.0006 651,682 | 2,471,847 535,753 6,576 || 3,665,858 
New Brunswick............ 877,599 1,944, 150 301,591 114,005 3, 237,345 
Quehoerey tre Mae eee es 770,971 4,080,036 948,519 380, 161 6, 179, 687 
Ontario: renew cak oat Aan 696,857 | 11,933,064 595, 506 144, 457 13, 369, 884 
Manitoba oes wc tcieeiscni. acess 215,966 | 1,075,715 46, 362 90,008 1,428, 051 
Saskatchewan.............. — 1,765 2,229 _— 23,994 
Ad berta,, ndsed icmp aids « 295,729 17,635 33, 330 272,970 619, 664 
British: Columbianecotoctein totic: ook cae 1,226,647 | 1,228) 413 482°239 | 1,262,314 || 4,199,613 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... — 70, 182 19,282 1,423 90, 887 
Camaday'1962 5.7 29% ss tieess ereacices ects 5,618,314 | 29,697,514 | 3,478,755 | 2,809,987 || 41,604,570 


1 Includes expenditures for dredging plants. 


21.—_St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Expenditures charged to Consolidated Deficit 
Account, 1961 and 1962 


Item 1961 1962 Item 
$ $ 
AGininistration seeaneiice cesses 1,616,737 | 1,759,721 Maintenance Expenses—con- 
6 a cluded 
perating Expenses— 
Channels, canals and locks...} 1,684,172 | 1,611,288 oe eases ee 
Brdvesse eee eee 511,041 | 512,161 | Power transmission lines and 
Grants in lieu of municipal canal lighting 
taxes......... F 353, 142 360,374 | Other 
Miscellaneous.... 54,243 107,744 : 
Maintenance Expenses— vision 
Channels, canals and locks... 768,373 | 1,149,710 
Bridges and tunnel.......... 527, 088 564, 159 
Dredging and aids to naviga- 
TION |. See ee oe os dees 99,477 61,919 


1961 


152, 253 


85, 669 
94,757 


| 1,071,181 


7,018 133 


1962 


166, 116 


84, 288 
61,027 


1,232, 498 
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22.—Federal Government Revenue in connection with Waterways, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1961 and 1962 


| Norge.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport, the Public Accounts and the annual 
: _ reports of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 


Department and Item 1961 1962 Department and Item 1961 1962 
$ $ $ $ 
Department of Transport Department of Public Works 
| Marine Services ....| 8,188,380 | 5,172,578 |Karnings of Dry Docks........ 351,094 389,499 
Manet... J. .......6.. ve 312,010 357,952 || Champlain Dock, Lauzon..... 139, 223 158,763 
Fines and forfeitures 11,053 3,660 |} Lorne Dock, Lauzon.......... 36, 638 58,458 
Steamship inspection.......... 161,549 168, 659 Esquimalt new dock.......... 172,912 166, 926 
Wharf revenue................ 715,150 778,477 Selkirk repair slip............. 2,021 5,352 
arbour dues...............-: 173, 892 203 , 321 
Measuring surveyor’s fees..... 1,210 2,344 
Examinations—masters’ and Works and Plants Leased...... 91,540 35,908 
Mantes fe6S.2.52.......-...-5 8,935 14,010 Kingston dry dock............ 12,100 12,100 
Pilots’ licence fees (pilotage)... 386 360 Ferry privileges............... 336 681 
Wmmmctlotage £68. nsec e sees eee 575, 382 650,063 || Dredges and plants........... 79,104 28,127 
MEedlot boattees................ 237,930 250,637 
hmmmoipping fees... 62.0... 6s. eee 16, 867 15,169 
| Marine steamer earnings....... 5,732,976 | 2, 373, 247 ||Rents from water lots, etce.. 74,664 75,640 
| Signal station dues............ 1,352 Refunds of expenditure reported 
| Rentals—water lots and in previous years.............- 1,180, 263 449, 873 
lighthouse sites............. 39, 608 42,751 ||Sundry receipts, test borings, ete. 210 850 
River St. Lawrence Ship 
Channel Service............ _— 15,665 Totals, Department of 
| Sale of land, buildings, etc..... 7,484 70,993 Public Works............ 1,697,771 951,770 
| Merchant seamen’s identity 
Rertificates: .. 20.2 bee sees 1,035 807 
Miscellaneous...............-. 61, 180 111,898 
Refunds previous year’s St. Lawrence Seaway 
expenditures... co... ccceeees 62,554 40,546 Authority 
Port Warden fees.............. 67,877 72,019 
| Board of Transport Tolls assessed... ...621.50 5 ae 9,548,303 | 9,555,641 
Commissioners 2,322 2,518 Rentals..5)...jcna eee a teaetee tle 593, 699 612,598 
Dialer ic teh “2 3, Wharfage St .arraae. kes steven 150,550 177, 668 
Air Transport Board........... 36 — Miscellaneous..........2+0..-+%. 154,704 346,015 
Totals, Department of Totals, St. Lawrence 
Transport.............. 8,190,738 | 5,175,096 Seaway Authority....... 10,447,256 |10, 691,922 


23.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1961 and 1962 


rf . Operating Net -_, | Operating Net 
Harbour and Year Oporaving Expend- | Operating || Harbour and Year Srersee Expend- | Operating 
py ene iture Income Nees iture Income 
iter esse 4 
$ $ g $ $ $ 
Halifax— Jacques Cartier 
BOO berrieta sfsie iv sisrare a0 2,131,170 | 1,995,993 135,177 Bridge 
io 2,139,617 | 2,046,045 93,572 eps 
Be Misicistesieteteteaisie 3,497,975 777,422 | 2,720,553 
Bint Johbn— ie MOAB On nhaaer 1,493, 654 486,324 | 1,007,330 
asnoy ee 1,000,072 | 933, 603 66, 469 i 
See 928/032 | . 940,511 | —12/459 |Cbampiain Bridge 
| chi a TOG 225 inetesyajeinsavelare 162,574 181, 833 —19,259 
| es i— 
Ga ee 130,844 | 53,656 | 77,188 |/Prescott Elevator— 
ee ae tc 77 159 169) | onrBd. 754 1008 B40) Wo SOLactsicer- fon ae 1,009,170 | 501,760] 507,410 
, . OG 2 Feces sce spies ae 928, 272 475,313 452,959 
| Quebec— Port Colborne 
VORIS snap eReeeaode 2,683,436 | 1,885,188 798,248 || Elevator— 
OGD EE eAisterscouteele « 2,575,449 | 2,058,405 517,044 OGL. A ateeieitiacse 549, 814 809, 359 240, 455 
F002 5 hone ac 424,357 | 252,474 | 171,883 
' Trois Bperes— Chur chil 
ae 691,834 | 108,399 | 583,485 | “yogi... 1,190,550 | 1,144,635 45, 915 
699,366 | 118,022 | 581,344) Joga ., 1,419,221 | 1,126,763 | 202, 458 
| Montreal— Vancouver— 
Dre, (ORT Ss otal closd 11,573,819 | 7,667,979 | 3,905,840 TG) ASO ose Dio eevee 4,559,611 | 2,665,473 | 1,894,138 
OOD erate ai5,slarsie'e, oie 11,285,893 | 7,971,152 | 3,314,741 OC Derr staarisseserac<eiece 4,529,828 | 2,661,899 | 1,867,929 


1 Tolls removed June 1, 1962. 2 Commenced operations June 29, 1962. 
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Shipping Subsidies.—Table 24 shows the net amount of steamship subventions — 
paid in connection with contracts made for the maintenance of essential coastal and inland 
water shipping services. The payment of these subventions is administered by the 
Canadian Maritime Commission under statutory authority. | 


24.—Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962 and 1963 


Services 1962 1963 
$ $ 
Western Local Services— 
Gold- River and. Zeballos, B.C. is. csicnine enc cee ee tea als stibeale te naies sisinip oe es aaa _— 12,000 
Vancouver and Northern British Columbia ports, B.C... 300,000 300,000 
Vancouver and West Coast of Vancouver Island, B.C..............0cceeee cece eee eee 88,000 88,000 
Eastern Local Services— 

Baddeck and Yona, N.S.......:00000000c0e0205 17,500 17,500 
Campobello, N.B., and Lubec, Maine, U.S.A.. F 9,600 5,950 

Cross Point, Que., and Campbellton, N.B............0...00000ee ; 58,750 _ 
DathousteeNsS rand Miguasha, Quen sensei ae teksts ciel elale olelee ayefatasel ‘ 27,500 27,500 
Father! Point and(BaieiComiean, Queues. ee lsc leelelelels 151s lors eialelela, ole ales Hein 300,000 600,000 
Grand>Manan andthe: mainland, NBs ic. < ccstc mic cjeleiciseisities « cleehelels «1s s\0 siecle tieie\e w/eishe 95,000 101,500 
Halifax, Canso, Guysborqugh and Isle Madame, N.S..........00cc cee ee cece scence 30, 000 30,000 

le aux Coudres and Les Eboulements, Que..............eceecsceeeeteeceteeeereeaes 33,000 33,000 | 

le aux Grues and Montmagny, Que. (summefr)............eseeee eee eeeeceeeeenenes 5,000 6,500 
le aux Gruesand Montmagny, Que. (winter)... ...sc0cescsccsueeutlecugescesenenss 1,700 1,700 
Magdalen Islands, Que., Cheticamp and Halifax, N.S............. esc ee cence eee ees 30,000 23,000 
Mulgrave; and Canso,, NS ieee mei ttn etic isseie tera iovaie evalnjalslaiderei Weel iarereselgeiistsis lei 52,400 52,400 
Mulgrave, Queensport and Isle Madame, N.S.......... 2020s e cece cece cree eee nes ae 31, 250 31,250 
Murray Bay and North Shore of St. Lawrence (winter)..............0eeeeeee 35,000 35,000 
Owen Sound and ports on Manitoulin Island and Georgian Bay, Ont.......... agek 100,000 100,000 
Pelee Island and: the mainland, Onts.......6 cB hla Pee eingeivisiael« «ic «ale piptlbine oe niet elele clei? 83,134 80,352 
Pictou, N.S., Charlottetown and Souris, P.E.I., and the Magdalen Islands, Que..... 298,000 298,000 
Portugal ‘Cove.and Bell Island, NAd....sccc.ci lei nn selec cost ees ccnebeeeecercrcies cies 274,385 150, 200 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland............00..ee eee eee eeeeees aenie 72,000 72,000 
Prince Edward Island and) Nova Scotia. oc... .....c0000.ccesenheecennessee 560,629 617,000 
Prince Edward Island and North Shore of St. Lawrence River, Que....... ee 42,500 42,500 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, Que..............0ecceeereee secs eeeee weal: 492,923 430,000 
Rimouski, Matane and ports on North Shore of St. Lawrence River, Que.. ORR 217,522 161,500 
Riviére! duioupiand:St Simon, Quen: ajo. ots le sae oe leleisieldly bole « wieleiele atsieie te 21,000 21,000 
St. Lawrence River and Gaspe ports to Chandler, Que...............++ ie 45,000 45,000 
Saint John, N.B., Tiverton, Freeport, Westport and Yarmouth, N.S... 38,000 38,000 
Sorel and“lle: Str lenace: Quesieseccws sac gpa cto maces eros alae iets aerate 43,000 43,000 
Sydney and Bays Ste lawhencey never cet eerste ste setae ale uleunve ste cfoisiagievalece 45,000 42,500 

Trois Pistoles and Les Escoumains, Que..............eeceeeeeeeeeeeeeees z 2,000 _ 
Yarmouth, N.S., and Rockland, Maine, U.S.A...........cceeeeeceeeeeee ae 8,750 6, 600 
Newfoundland Coastal Steamship Services...3....0..6..c2ccscecssecervcccsaesesnes 4,555,793 4,751, 788 
UG Cintra AMO re AOA ECAC arid Orso a anu adaDGOe PF once Ae CaOnGAt OD TORT otra 8,014,336 8, 264, 740 


PART V.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 


Administration.—Civil aviation in Canada is under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government and is administered under the authority of the Aeronautics Act 1919 and’ 
amendments thereto. The Aeronautics Act is in three parts. Broadly speaking, Part I 
deals with the technical side of civil aviation comprising matters of registration of aircraft, 
licensing of airmen, the establishment and maintenance of airports and facilities for air 
navigation, air traffic control, accident investigation and the safe operation of aircraft. 
This Part of the Act is administered by the Director of Civil Aviation under the supervision 
of the Assistant Deputy Minister, Air Services, Department of Transport. Part II of the 
Act deals with the social and economic aspects of commercial air services and assigns to the 
Air Transport Board certain regulatory functions of commercial air services (see p. 7 53). 
Part III deals with matters of government internal administration in connection with the 
Act. 
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International Air Agreements.—The position of Canada in the field of aviation as 
well as its geographical location makes co-operation with other nations of the world engaged 
in international civil aviation imperative. Canada therefore took a major part in the 
original discussions that led to.the establishment of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) which has headquarters at Montreal, Que. A special article on The 
International Civil Aviation Organization and Canada’s Participation Therein appears in 
the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 820-827. At present Canada has air agreements with 21 other 
countries. 


Section 1.—Air Services 


Air transport services may be grouped into two broad classes—Scheduled Services 


_and Non-scheduled Services. Services in the first group are operated by air carriers who 
_ offer public transportation of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft, serving designated 


points in accordance witha service schedule and at a toll per unit. The second group 


“includes the following :— 


(1) Regular Specific Point Air Services—operated by air carriers who offer public transporta- 
tion of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft serving designated points on a route pattern 
and with some degree of regularity, at a toll per unit. : 

(2) Irregular Specifi¢ Point Air Services—operated by air carriers who offer public transporta- 
tion of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft from a designated base, serving a defined 
area or a specific point or points, at a toll per unit. 

(3) Charter Air Services—operated by air carriers who offer public transportation of persons 
and/or goods by aircraft from a designated base, at a toll per mile or per hour for the 
charter of the entire aircraft, or at such other tolls as may be permitted by the Air Trans- 
port Board. 

(4) Contract Air Services—operated by air carriers who do not offer public transportation 
but who transport persons and/or goods solely in accordance with one or more specific 
contracts. 

(5) Flying Clubs—operated by air carriers incorporated as non-profit organizations for the 
purpose of furnishing flying training and recreational flying to club members. 

(6) Specialty Services—operated by air carriers for purposes not provided for by any other 
class, such as flying training, recreational flying, aerial photography and survey, aerial 
pest control, aerial advertising, aerial patrol and inspection, etc. 


Current operations of the two major airlines forming the nucleus of Canada’s freight 


| and passenger air service are outlined below. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—In 1962, its 25th year of operation, TCA carried a 


record 3,865,408 passengers, 4 p.c. more than in the previous year, and flew 2,659,578,000 
| Tevenue passenger-miles with an average load factor of 60 p.c. Ton-miles of revenue 


| commodity traffic, including air express, totalled 29,827,000 and ton-miles of air mail 


_ totalled 12,862,000. TCA celebrated its silver anniversary by flying one of its first air- 


| craft, a ten-passenger Lockheed 10A, across the country from Halifax to Vancouver. 


This aircraft then flew the 122-mile route between Vancouver and Seattle on Sept. 1, 1962, 


| 25 years to the day after TCA inaugurated its first passenger service over the same route. 


During the busy summer months of 1962, the airline offered more than 3,000 seats in 
each direction on 24 weekly return flights across the North Atlantic, and more than 1,000 
seats daily in each direction across Canada. DC-8 jets were operated across the North 
Atlantic to Britain and Continental Europe and during the year were introduced on all 
services between Canada and the Caribbean. At the year end, TCA was serving 58 
communities across Canada, in the United States, in Britain and Continental Europe and 


in the Caribbean over 35,426 miles of air routes. 


TCA’s fleet at the end of the year consisted of 11 DC-8’s, 22 turbo-prop Vickers 


Vanguards and 48 turbo-prop Vickers Viscounts, plus two DC-3’s. Four Douglas DC-8F’s 
' and an additional Vanguard were scheduled for delivery early in 1963 and a fifth DC-8F 


was on order for delivery in 1964. 
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1.—_ Operating Statistics of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1953-62 


Traffic Operating Revenue ‘ . 
perating O ne 
Year Revenue . Expend- peraue 
Revenue : Freight . Surplus 
passenecn ees Mail | Passenger) 5.4 Mail Total? iture | 
000 000 000 | 
No. passenger- ton- ton- $7000 $7000 $000 $000 $7000 
miles miles miles 
1,307,810 759, 320 7,947 5,374 | 48,243 | 11,898 | 62,237 | 61,434 +803 
1,488, 349 852,476 10,193 6,942 53,124 13,077 68, 764 67,732 +1, 033 
1,682,195 969,392 12,175 7,704 61,105 14,314 77,428 76,771 +657 | 
2,072,912 1,191,784 14,476 8,613 74,479 15,639 91,306 89,197 +2,109 
2,392,713 1,385,777 15,478 9, 855 86, 524 16,055 104,996 96, 680 +8,315 - 
2,785,523 1,625, 689 15, 395 10,386 101,553 17,407 120,555 108,130 +12, 425 | 
3,209,197 1,828,902 17,753 10,905 114,339 18,293 134,679 120,120 +14, 559 
3,440,303 2,050,600 20, 868 11,593 127,596 19,307 148, 987 134, 263 +14, 724 | 
3,712,068 2,481,122 24,091 11,934 143,301 19, 466 165, 436 143,370 +22,066 
3,865, 408 2,659,578 29, 827 12,862 158,792 21,914 183 , 473 152,821 +30, 652 


1 Includes non-scheduled service. 2 Includes excess baggage and express. 3 Includes other revenue. | 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited.—Canadian Pacific Air Lines operates a 
45,287-mile route pattern linking five continents as well as major cities in Canada. This 
pattern comprises 6,900 domestic route miles, including 2,450 miles on Canadian mainline i 
service. | 

In 1962, CPA carried 461,658 passengers, a greater number than in any other year 
since the company’s inception in 1942. The increase in passenger load, on both domestic 
and international routes, amounted to 18.6 p.c. over 1961. The revenue passenger-miles 
showed a 32.8-p.c. advance to 799,111,166, indicating greater milage travelled per | 
passenger. be | 

CPA’s international routes, 37,600 miles in extent, operate from Vancouver to Hono- | 
lulu, Fiji, New Zealand and Australia on the South Pacific service; to Japan and Hong | 
Kong via the Great Circle Route across the North Pacific; from Vancouver, Calgary and 
Edmonton to Amsterdam via the Polar Route; and across the Atlantic from Montreal to | 
Portugal, Spain and Italy. A South American network serves Mexico City, Lima, Santiago 
and Buenos Aires. Three services link Mexico with Windsor, Toronto and Montreal in | 
Eastern Canada and Vancouver in the West. In Canada, CPA operates a mainline trans- 
continental service linking Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal and a domestic 
network of north-south routes in British Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon Territory. 

CPA’s fleet of aircraft consists of five Douglas Super DC-8’s, five Bristol Britannias, | 
three Douglas DC-6B’s, one Douglas DC-6AB, five Convair 240’s and three Douglas 
DC-3’s. The international routes are served by the Super DOC-8’s and the Bristol 
Britannias and the domestic routes are served by the other aircraft. The transcontinental 
route is served by Super DC-8’s. 


6 
l 


Independent Airlines.—In addition to the two major Canadian air carriers— 


Trans-Canada Air Lines and Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited—there are four domestic 
air carriers licensed to operate scheduled commercial air services in Canada, namely, 
Eastern Provincial Airways Limited, Gander, Nfld.; Quebecair, Inc., Rimouski, Que.; 
TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, Man.; and Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 

Licensed Canadian air carriers operating in Canada as at Mar. 31, 1962 held valid 
operating certificates covering 43 scheduled, 157 flying training, and 1,244 other non-sched- 
uled and specialty services. These non-scheduled services, in addition to providing effective 
access to sections of Canada that are inaccessible by other means of transportation, act as 
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feeder lines to the scheduled airlines. They also include such specialty services as recrea- 
tional flying, aerial photography and surveying, aerial pest control, aerial advertising and 
aerial patrol. 

i Eastern Provincial Airways Limited—This company (successor to Maritime Central 
_Airways—purchased in 1963) operates throughout the Atlantic Provinces, eastern Quebec, 
Labrador and Greenland. It serves Charlottetown and Summerside in Prince Edward 
Island; Moncton and Dalhousie in New Brunswick; New Glasgow and Halifax in Nova 
Scotia; Stephenville, Corner Brook, Gander and St. John’s in Newfoundland; Goose Bay 
-and Saglek in Labrador; Sept [les and the Magdalen Islands in Quebec; and the French 
Islands of St. Pierre-Miquelon. 


The Airways fleet consists of four H.P. Dart Heralds, one DC-4, two C-46’s, five 
_DC-3’s, five PBY Canso’s, four Cessna 185’s, five DH Beavers, two 8-55 helicopters, two 
‘Super Cub’s and one Beechcraft 18. The company carries on an extensive air freight 
service throughout the above areas and conducts many specialty services such as mineral 
exploration, the transporting of hunting and fishing parties, ambulance service and 
‘forestry, seal, and ice patrol services. 


| Quebecair.—Quebecair, a privately owned commercial airline with headquarters at 
‘Rimouski, serves various points in the Province of Quebec including Montreal, Quebec, 
‘Saguenay, Riviere du Loup, Rimouski, Mont Joli, Sept fles, Wabush, Schefferville, Gagnon, 
Baie Comeau, Forestville, Manicouagan and Murray Bay. No point served is more than 
five flying hours from Montreal. 

The company began operations in 1946 under the name of Rimouski Aviation Syndicate 
and was incorporated under the name of Rimouski Airlines in 1947. At the beginning of 
1954, the newly created Rimouski Airlines bought out Gulf Aviation and formed Quebecair. 
Since then, passenger service has multiplied six times, air mail carried fourteen times and 
freight carried sixteen times. The number of passengers flown in 1962 was 102,462 and 
| the amount of freight carried totalled 2,137,264 lb. 


The Quebecair fleet consists of four DC-3’s, three F-27’s, and one C-46 cargo aircraft. 


Trans Air Limited.—TransAir operates scheduled, charter and sportsmen’s flights in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Ontario and the Northwest Territories. Thirty-two aircraft 
are in service from headquarters in Winnipeg and a major base in Churchill. Scheduled 
flights also originate from Pickle Lake and Sioux Lookout in Ontario and Lac du Bonnet, 
Norway House and Lynn Lake in Manitoba. The airline has scheduled Viscount, DC-4 
vand DC-3 services over 4,603 unduplicated miles. Mainline stops are made at Winnipeg, 
‘Brandon, Dauphin, The Pas, Flin Flon, Lynn Lake, Thompson and Churchill in Manitoba; 
‘Red Lake, Winisk and Ottawa in Ontario; Montreal in Quebec; Yorkton, Regina, Saskatoon, 
|Prince Albert and Swift Current in Saskatchewan; and Medicine Hat and Calgary in 
Alberta. TransAir also has regular flights between Churchill and Rankin Inlet, Baker 
|Lake and Coral Harbour in the Northwest Territories. From its Winnipeg and Churchill 
bases, TransAir operates the vertical re-supply flights to the four main sites in the Cana- 
dian sector of the Distant Early Warning Line. The company’s head office is at the 
Winnipeg International Airport. 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited.—Pacific Western Airlines Limited, with head office at 
Vancouver International Airport, is one of the largest independent air carriers in Canada. 
Total route miles in the system is close to 7,200 and services operated include scheduled 
mainline, local regular unit toll and charter flights in Saskatchewan, Alberta, Yukon 
Territory, the Northwest Territories including the Arctic islands, and British Columbia. 
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Regularly scheduled mainline services are operated by Pacific Western northbound 
from Edmonton to Dawson Creek, Peace River, McMurray, Uranium City, Fort Smith, 


Pine Point, Fort Resolution, Hay River, Yellowknife, Fort Simpson, Wrigley, Norman | 
Wells and Inuvik. Regular local services are flown from Yellowknife to Cambridge Bay 


and Resolute Bay; and from Inuvik to Aklavik to Fort McPherson to Arctic Red River. 


Local services also originate from Norman Wells to Fort Good Hope, Fort Norman, 
Wrigley and Fort Simpson; and from Yellowknife to Rocher River, Port Radium, Copper- 
mine and Bathurst. The first no-reservations-required airbus service in Canada operates | 


daily between Edmonton and Calgary. 


On the Pacific Coast, mainline services are operated from Vancouver to Comox, 
Powell River, Campbell River, and Port Hardy and local services are operated between 
Prince Rupert, Stewart, Ford’s Cove, Anyox, Maple Bay and Alice Arm in northern 
British Columbia. In addition, charter services are operated out of Vancouver, Nelson, | 
Kamloops, Prince George, Terrace and Prince Rupert; in the Northern Division from 
Edmonton, Peace River, Fort Smith, Hay River, Yellowknife, Inuvik and Cambridge Bay. 


Aircraft operated by Pacific Western number 48 and range from DC-6B’s, DC-4’s, 
Super 46’s and DC-3’s on mainline services, to Otters, Beavers, Grumman Goose and 
Cessnas on charter and freight flights. Revenue passengers carried in 1962 totalled 146,939, 
freight and express carried amounted to 31,710,643 lb. and miles flown numbered 3,732,719. 


Commonwealth and Foreign Scheduled Commercial Air Services.—At the 
end of 1962, there were 20 Commonwealth and foreign air carriers holding valid Canadian 
operating certificates and licences issued for the following international scheduled com- 
mercial air services into Canada:— 


Aeronaves de Mexico, S.A., operating between Montreal, Canada, and Mexico City, Mexico. 


Air France (Compagnie Nationale Air France), operating between Paris and other points in Me- 
tropolitan France, Montreal, Canada, and Chicago, U.S.A., and beyond. 


Alitalia (Italian International Airlines), operating between Rome and Milan, Italy, Montreal, Canada, 
and Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 


American Airlines, Inc., operating between Toronto, Canada, and New York/Newark, U:.S.A., 
direct or via Buffalo, U.S.A. 


British Overseas Airways Corp., operating between London and Manchester, England, Prestwick, 
Scotland, Gander, Montreal and Toronto, Canada, and between London, England, Montreal, 
Canada, Bermuda, Barbados, Trinidad, Bahamas, Jamaica and Antigua. 


Deutsche Lufthansa Akiengesellschaft (Lufthansa German Airlines), operating between Hamburg, 
Germany, and other points abroad, Montreal, Canada, and Chicago, U.S.A. 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc., operating between the terminals Ottawa and Montreal, Canada, and New 
York, U.S.A., and between the terminals Ottawa and Montreal, Canada, and Washington, 
U.S.A. 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, operating between Montreal, Canada, and Amsterdam, the Netherlands., 
Mohawk Airlines, Inc., operating between Toronto, Canada, and Buffalo, U.S.A. 


North Central Airlines, Inc., operating between Port Arthur/Fort William, Canada, and Duluth/ 
Superior, Hancock/Houghton, U.S.A. 


Northeast Airlines, Inc., operating between Montreal, Canada, and Boston, U.S.A., via Concord, 
Montpelier-Barre, Burlington, White River Junction, U.S.A. 


Northwest Airlines, Inc., operating between Winnipeg, Canada, and Fargo, U.S.A., and between 
Minneapolis/St. Paul, U.S.A., Winnipeg, Edmonton, Canada, Anchorage, Alaska, and beyond. 


Pan American World Airways Inc., operating between Seattle, Wash., and Fairbanks, Alaska, 
U.S.A., with points of call at Juneau and Annette Island, Alaska, U.S.A. and Whitehorse, Y.T., 
Canada: and between points in the United States, Gander, Nfid., Canada, and points in Britam. 
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Qantas Empire Airways Ltd., operating between Sydney, Australia, San Francisco, U.S.A., and 
| Vancouver, Canada, 


“Sabena Belgian World Airlines, operating between Brussels, Belgium, Shannon, Ireland, and Montreal, 
| Canada. 


| Seaboard and Western Airlines, Inc., operating between points in the United States, Gander, Canada, 


and points in Europe. 


Swiss Air Transport Company Ltd. (Swissair ), operating between points in Switzerland, Montreal, 
| Canada, and points in the U.S.A. 


| United Air Lines, Inc., operating between Vancouver, Canada, and Seattle, U.S.A. 
West Coast Airlines, Inc., operating between Calgary, Canada, and Spokane, U.S.A. 
| Western Air Lines, Inc., operating between Calgary, Canada, and Great Falls, U.S.A. 

Flying Schools and Clubs.—At the end of 1962, 80 commercial flying schools were 
Tegistered as members of the Air Transport Association of Canada. During the year, 
these schools instructed and graduated 1,328 students as private pilots and 74 students 
a8 commercial pilots. 
| Membership in the 39 flying clubs connected with the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs 
“Association numbered 9,646 at the end of 1962. During the year these clubs instructed 
and graduated 1,141 students as private pilots and 52 students as commercial pilots. 


| Weather Services.—Weather services are provided by the Meteorological Branch, 
‘Department of Transport, to meet the demands of the general public and all basic economic 
‘endeavours such as agriculture, industry, forestry, shipping and fishing. Meteorological 
‘service is provided to national and international aviation. The military meteorological 
‘requirements in Canada and overseas are met by special co-operative arrangements with 
the Department of National Defence. The observing and forecasting of ice conditions 
‘in navigable waters, both inland and coastal, have expanded rapidly in recent years. 


| There are 52 forecast offices in Canada, one on shipboard and four in Europe. Fore- 
cast offices are linked by 55,300 miles of teletype and radio-teletype circuits, and a national 
facsimile system 14,600 miles long is used for the distribution of meteorological information 
‘inchart form. As of Jan. 1, 1963 the Branch maintained 266 surface synoptic and hourly 
weather reporting stations, a network of 31 radiosonde stations including five in the Arctic 
operated jointly with the United States, 59 stations recording upper winds, and 1,878 
climatological stations. One Ocean Weather Station in the Pacific, 1,000 miles west of 
Vancouver, is maintained under International Agreement. (See also pp. 55-56.) 


Ground Facilities.—Aircraft landing areas in Canada are classified in Table 2 by 
administrative agency, as licensed or unlicensed land facilities or seaplane bases, and 
military airfields. The unlicensed aerodromes and seaplane bases shown are kept in 
“varying degrees of readiness but lack one or more of the facilities usually found in licensed 
airports, such as lights, passenger accommodation, ground/air communication, etc. Asso- 
ciated with these facilities is a network of radio aids to navigation designed to facilitate en 
‘route navigation and safe landings under low visibility conditions. 


| As at April 1963, the Department of Transport operated 77 low frequency radio 
i ranges and 36 VHF omni-directional ranges (11 additional ranges were under construction). 
Instrument landing systems in operation totalled 39 (one of which was scheduled for de- 
‘commissioning and three additional systems were under construction) and there were 183 
‘non-directional radio beacons in operation (an additional 19 were under construction). 
These facilities are regularly calibrated and flight-checked by civil aviation inspectors. 
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2.—Aircraft Landing Areas classified by Type of Facility and Operator, by Province, 


as at Apr. 1, 1963 


Type of Facility and Operator} Nfld.|P.E.I.|N.S.|N.B.| Que.|Ont.|Man.|Sask.|Alta.|B.C.|N.W.T.| Y.T. || Total 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. ] No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
Licensed Airports (Land)— 
Department of Transport.... 1 1 3 2 8 | 21 2 4 5 | 21 12 5 85 
(Mimi cip ally jer tehrscste clei tor _— _ 2 1 17] 39 5] 14] 18] 18 _ 2 116 
Private. <<ciomasctaleneeens ced 3 1 = 1 21 21 5 13 14 4 = 1 84 
Unlicensed Aerodromes— 
Department of Transport.... 1) — —|—-— 2 8 1 2/ — 9 5 4 32 
Municipal). ,...s<ce eaataee 3) — 2 2 11 3 33 9 14 _ 3 82 
Privatesecccs ates ectele ces 4 1 1} 13°) 27°] 20°) 32 |"106' |" 26 | (58 8 — 296 
Abandoned or unknown..... 4; — bl) =< 6 5 5 4] 45 1 3 75 
Licensed Seaplane Bases— 
Department of Transport....]| — _ a ek al at ee 3 of _ 
Municipal semis ete cwsalstaleis ee e« _— _ 1 21. 15 1 13 1 9 _— 1 43 
Privatess.io. 5 eden poee eee. 6}; — 2 1] 59] 96] 32 3 4) 36 18 4 261 
Unlicensed Seaplane Bases— 
Department of Transport....) — ~ —}| —| —] =] H—) od oy 2 _ _ 11 
Municipal. os icosessvaccese oe _ — 1 1} —J| 10 (i 4 2 3 il — 29 
Privatergsn, Main atie ft 12 = = 2 19 13 11 1 7 22 25 _— 112 
Abandoned or unknown..... 18 Bt 9 6| 265) 15| 12] 10 6} 15 19 6 141 
Military Airfields— 

CA Baers arsta (essere 3 q 1 2 6 |) 16 6 3 5 3 _— 2 47 
Army. — _— _ 1 — 1 — — 2 —_ — — 2 
RCN... — — 3]; —|] — _ _ — 4 
U.S. Navy.... 1 _ —}| —} —} —| —]}| —}] -]|] - 1 — 3 
UsSpAorsorces 57... seine eis doi] ones os _ 1 —-|—- 21 _ 23 

Totals, Land Bases...... 16 3 19 | 92 | 117 | 48 | 177 | 76 | 169 26 18 720 

Totals, Seaplane Bases...| 36 1| 18 9 | 105 | 149 | 63 | 31] 20] 99 64 11 601 

Totals, Military Airfields. 5 1 4 3 6 | 16 7 3 7 3 22 2 79 

Grand Totals........ 57 5 | 26} 381 | 203 | 282 | 118 | 211 | 103 | 271 112 31 || 1,450 


Air Traffic Control.—The primary functions of the Air Traffic Control Division of 


the Department of Transport are to expedite and maintain an orderly flow of air 


traffic 


and to prevent collision between aircraft operating within controlled air space and between 
aircraft and obstructions on the movement area of controlled airports. This is accom- 
plished through airport control, terminal control and area control services. These and 


other allied services are described below. 


Airport Control Service is designed particularly to provide control service to flights operating 


in the vicinity of major civil airports where the volume and type of aircraft operations, 
weather conditions and other factors indicate its need in the interest of flight safety. The 
service also includes the control of all traffic on the manoeuvring area of the airport. Con- 
trol is effected by means of direct radiotelephone communication or visual signals. Air- 
port control towers are located at: Whitehorse, Y.T.; Victoria (international), Port Hardy, 
Abbotsford and Vancouver, B.C.; Lethbridge, Calgary, Edmonton (municipal) and 
Edmonton (international), Alta.; Saskatoon and Regina, Sask; Winnipeg (international), 
Man.; Lakehead, Windsor, London, Toronto Island, Toronto (international), Ottawa and 


North Bay, Ont.; Montreal (international), Cartierville, Quebec, Baie Comeau and Sept — 


Tles, Que.; Moncton, Fredericton and Saint John, N.B.; Halifax (international) and Sydney, 
N.S.; Gander (international), Nfld.; and Frobisher, N.W.T. 


Terminal Control Service consists of the provision of separation to aircraft operating in accord- 


ance with the instrument flight rules in the vicinity of all controlled airports. While this 
service is normally provided by area control centres, separate terminal control units have 
been established at certain airports as follows: Calgary and Edmonton (international), 
Alta.; Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Lakehead, Toronto, North Bay and Ottawa, Ont.; 
Quebec, Que.; Halifax, N.S.; Gander, Nfld.; and Frobisher, N.W.T. 


Area Control Service is designed particularly to provide air traffic control service to en route 


flights operating within controlled airspace during weather conditions which prevent 4 
pilot from seeing other aircraft or obstructions and necessitate his reliance on instruments 
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to conduct the flight. Area control centres are located at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, 
Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., Moncton, N.B., Goose Bay and 
Gander, Nfld. Each centre is connected with control towers, terminal control units, 
communications stations and operation offices within its area by means of an extensive 
system of local and long-line interphone or radio circuits, and through radio communications 
facilities available at these stations to all aircraft requiring area control service. In 
addition, area control centres are capable of communicating directly with most pilots 
flying within their control areas. Each area control centre is similarly connected with 
adjacent centres, including centres in the United States, for the purpose of co-ordinating 
control of aircraft operating through more than one control area. This communications 
system permits each centre to maintain a continuous detailed record of all aircraft operating 
in accordance with the Instrument Flight Rules and a general record of aircraft operating 
in accordance with the Visual Flight Rules within its control area. In addition to pro- 
viding area control service to aircraft operating within controlled airspace over Newfound- 
land, the Gander Control Centre provides control service within the airspace over approxi- 
mately one half of the North Atlantic Ocean. The Vancouver Area Control Centre also 
es control service over the Pacific Ocean within the Vancouver Oceanic Control 
rea. 


Radar Control Service is provided extensively in the control of IF R traffic, both in terminal 
areas and while en route. Terminal Radar Control Service is provided at Vancouver, 
B.C.; Calgary and Edmonton, Alta.; Regina and Saskatoon, Sask.; Winnipeg, Man.; 
Lakehead, Toronto, North Bay and Ottawa, Ont.; Montreal and Quebec, Que.; Moncton, 
N.B.; Halifax, N.S.; and Gander, Nfld. En route Radar Control Service is provided by 
area control centres and by one radar unit located at Kenora, Ont. Ground Control 
Approach (GCA) Service is provided at Gander, Nfld., Montreal, Que., and Toronto, Ont. 


Flight Information Service consists of the provision of advice and information useful for the safe 
and efficient conduct of flight, including weather reports and forecasts, field conditions 
reports, data concerning aids to navigation, traffic information, refueling and transportation 
facilities, and other related data of assistance to the pilot in planning or conducting a flight. 
This service is provided by all air traffic control units, but particularly by all area control 
centres. 


Alerting Service is designed to ensure that appropriate organizations are notified of aircraft 
which may be in need of search and rescue aid. This entails the maintenance and constant 
supervision of a continuous record of active flights to ensure that failure of an aircraft to 
arrive at the planned destination notified to ATC is detected immediately. The service 
is available to any pilot who files either a flight plan or flight notification with air traffic 
control. 


Customs Notification Service facilitates the routine notification of the appropriate customs 
agency by pilots who plan to cross the Canada/United States boundary at certain des- 
ignated customs airports. This is achieved through the prompt notification by ATC, 
at a pilot’s request, of the customs officer at the destination airport of the intended arrival 
and of the need for customs clearance. 


Airspace Reservation Service provides reserved airspace for specified air operations within con- 
trolled airspace and information to other pilots concerning these reservations and military 
activity areas in controlled and uncontrolled airspace. The Airspace Reservation Coordina- 
tion Office, located at Ottawa, is responsible for co-ordinating all airspace reservations in 
Canada and in the Gander and Vancouver Oceanic Control Areas. 


Aircraft Movement Information Service is provided by area control centres to assist the Depart- 
ment of National Defence in establishing the identification of all aircraft operating within 
specified areas. 


The total number of aircraft movements at Department of Transport controlled 
airports in Canada during 1962 was 2,237,413. 


Section 2.—Civil Aviation Operation Statistics 


Table 3 provides a picture of commercial civil aviation in Canada for the five years 
1957-61. It shows data on miles and hours flown, traffic carried, fuel and oil consumed, 


employees, salaries and operating revenues and expenses, by type of service, for Canadian 


air carriers followed by summary statistics for both Canadian and foreign air carriers 


| Operating in Canada. Figures for Canadian carriers include domestic and international 


Operations, and figures for foreign companies cover miles and hours flown over Canadian 
territory only and exclude passengers and goods in transit through Canada. Unit toll 


/ 
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service refers to the transportation of passengers or goods at a toll per unit, whereas bulk 
service is the transportation of passengers or goods at a toll per mile or per hour for the 


entire aircraft. 


training, aerial photography and aerial patrol and inspection. 


3.—_Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1957-61 


Other flying services comprise non-transportation services such as flying 


Item 


Canadian Carriers— 


Unit Toll Transportation (revenue 
traffic only )}— 


Hours flowmeci deciles velecres = No. 


Miles owns crcstiesceacerce sc 
Passengers carried............- 
Cargo and excess baggage 
CALTICOR 5 Loree ro erosieuee ine cis Ib. 
IMs carried: mane lisp ete rouse 


Passenger-miles.............+. No. 


Cargo and excess baggage ton- 7 


Bulk Transportation (revenue 
traffic only )}— 


Hours SO Wil tere ose ssieieisie og 0,8 No. 
Mileshiiown vn.an ce ctedesasce « “s 
Passengers carried............. & 
Preight carried: )4..20). seis o's lb. 


Other Flying Services (revenue 
traffic only )— 


Mourslown jae acess eo esices No. 


Canadian Carriers, All Services— 


Revenue Traffic— 


ours Slows -pemictetiseriteisieisee No. 


Milestflowniis wae:ccsaisaiise eerie a 
Passengers carried...........6+ 
Cargo and excess baggage 
carried...... Apehcmansned wales 
Goods carried (incl. mail)..... 


Non-revenue Traffic— 
Hours Hown eater weclereteeloers 
Passenger-miles sts 
Goods ton-miles.............4. 


Fuel consumed...........- er eeals 


Oil consumed... . 


Average employees.... 
Salaries and wages paid. 


Operating revenues.. 
Operating expenses....... 


Canadian and Foreign Carriers— 


All Services (revenue traffic ans 


Howrsdlowa.. 0. seh. csen teen oO: 


Miles flown........ 
Passengers carried 
Cargo and excess baggage 

CALTICUET Jacieivina’s ete steierse Ib. 


Unit Toll Transportation (revenue 
traffic only )— 


Passenger-miles............+45 No 

Cargo and excess baggage ton- 
WMO ers oe (aeasie's eadareeny siete a 

Mail ton-miles................ nay 


1957 1958 1959 1960 
314,075 323,972 350,019 383, 181 
64,472,262 | 69,438,086 | 77,405,581 | 80,246, 283 
3,217, 266 3,599, 365 4/176, 501 4/218, 431 
61,692,930 | 63,761,034 | 76,464,625 | 80,152,652 
29.263,675 | 31,387,841 | 32,894,779 | 34,633, 139 
1,737,582, 244 |2,036, 163,546 |2,357,386,420 |2,671,926, 081 
23,587,208 | 25,395,836 | 29,505,264 | 35,316,334 
11,447/229 | 12/295'661 | 13,115,587} 13,706,091 
298, 941 233,380 259, 188 230, 670 
36,743,407 | 26,372,480 | 28,701,522 | 23,938,740 
337 423.572 504,763 508,984 
194,456,192 | 128,006,002 | 126,523,737 | 123,200,348 
113,271 135,587 155,022 81,059 
726, 287 692,939 764, 229 694,910 
101,215,669 | 95,810,566 | 106,107,103 | 104,185,023 
3,726,603 4,022,937 4,681,264 4,727, 415 
256,149,122 | 191,767,036 | 202,988,362 | 203,353,000 
285,412,797 | 223,154,877 | 235,883,141 | 237,986, 139 
40,641 35, 427 31,624 24,251 
69,097,794 | 84,572,322 | 100,192,596 | 127,072,658 
2,844) 976 3,296, 840 4,287, 822 5,244,953 
94,581,917 | 106,118,520 | 122,055,240 | 139,425,893 
1,000,998 897, 280 889, 423 812,232 
16,014 15,990 16,565 17, 106 
75,313,556 | 80,235,145 | 86,148,440 | 95, 650,809 
190,043,065 | 201,713,936 | 220,423,558 | 235,973,562 
189,413,789 | 200,278,225 | 219,487,993 | 237,714,284 
742,056 709, 337 798,527 712,3711 
104,699,140 | 99,858,279 | 110,889,252 | 109,699,725 
4/319, 920 4)555,251 5,316,001 5,451,716 
264,812,177 | 200,388,312 | 214,391,889 | 217,220,865 
31,413,504 | 33,628,013 | 35,558,226 | 37,579,496 
|1,835, 183,870 |2, 142,276,186 |2,495, 682,456 |2, 847,022, 735 
24,456,122 | 26,447,626 | 31,296,521 | 39,044,787 
12,055,649 | 13,037,645 | 13,702,638 | 14,321,366 


1961 


327,555 
76,008,312 
4,543,009 


80, 823,898 
35,749, 456 
3,157,518, 367 


38, 504,034 
14,094, 209 


243,102 
21,569, 202 
407, 888 
111,504,022 


75,808 


—— 


646, 465 
97,577,514 
4,950,897 


192, 327, 920 
228,077,376 


28, 863 
148,517, 121 
5,965, 235 


175, 201,010 
4 4 


17,700 
102,200,745 


254,873,901 
257,445,532 


664, 160! 
103 335,386 
5,740,577 


211,044,506 
39,024,564 


3,352, 704,994 


42,476, 457 
14; 856,343 


ee ee ee 


1 Includes other flying services. 
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‘Summary statistics of Canadian and foreign commercial air carriers, by type of 


carrier, are given in Table 4 for 1961. 


No breakdown between the domestic and the inter- 
national operations of the Canadian carriers is available for bulk services. 


For the 


foreign carriers, hours and miles reported are those flown over Canadian territory only 
and passengers and goods in transit through Canada are excluded. 


It is interesting to note that the six scheduled carriers—those holding a Class 1 licence 
from the Air Transport Board—accounted for 90 p.c. of all revenue passengers transported 


by Canadian carriers during 1961. 
amounting to approximately 55 p.c. 


Their share of the freight traffic, however, was smaller, 


4.—Summary Statistics of Canadian and Foreign Commercial Air Carriers, by Type, 1961 


Foreign Carriers 


Canadian Carriers 
Scheduled 
Item 
Domestic | International 
Services Services 
Unit Toll Transportation 
(revenue traffic only)— 
Hours flown... ..25.... No. 206,613 83, 156 
Miles flown............. 46,831,932 24,425,620 
Passengers carried...... < 3,155,534 1,238,671 
Freight carried......... lb. 90,580,081 15, 935, 233 
Passenger-miles......... No.}1, 939,381,256 1,189,089, 442 
Freight ton-miles....... ~ 34,358,541 15,743,527 
| Bulk Transportation 
(revenue traffic only)— 
Hours flown...........- No. 27,363 
Wiles SOWN :... <:2..s:as%.0)e x 3,999,039 
Passengers carried...... * 62, 243 
Freight carried......... lb. 19, 228, 686 


Non- 
scheduled 


37,786 
4,750,760 
148/804 
10,058,040 
29,047, 669 
2; 496,175 


215,739 
17,570, 163 
345, 645 
92,275,336 


United Other 

States Foreign 
6,000 10,665 
1,476,885 | 3,985,166 
576, 859 190,110 
10,096,702 | 11,741,620 
27,830,338 |167,356, 289 
258,137 | 4,476,420 
9 1,021 
1,563 294, 258 
1,088 21,623 
_ 153,372 


Total 
Carriers 


344, 220 
81,470,363 
5,309,978 
138,411,676 
3,352, 704,994 
57,332,800 


244,132 
21,865, 023 
430,599 
111, 657,394 


5.—Capital Investment of the Department of Transport in Air Services, as at Mar. 31, 


1960-62 
Total as 
Item 1960 1961 1962 at Mar. 31, 
1962 
$ $ $ $ 
| Civil Aviation Branch— 
Airports and other Ground Services— 
Wapital-appropriations...6 = seek .dee cece oles Se clueee- 52,467,712 52,898, 642 57,560,478 
Transferred from other government departments. . — 15,072,171 _ 
Transferred to Crown Assets Disposal Corpora- 532,916,749 
HOD cic o2 RRR ee See Ce cise caesar sees Cr. 1,851,007 |Cr. 2,991,084 |Cr. 3,685,267 
RFOMERLY Petre Ob Cs. ich ois assis aoste ecc0ie.o/elaserzicinicic) iors Cr. 295,740 |Cr. 25,000 Cr. 139,043 
| Telecommunications and Electronics Branch— 
Radio Aids to Air and Marine Navigation— 
| @apital appropriations... 2) pw sees docs ale cence os 9,998, 792 8,815,328 14,345,529 
) Property transferred to Crown Assets Disposal 89, 128.590 
Corporation......... Cr. 17,560 _ Cr. 26,500 ied 
Property retired, etc. . Cr. 48,147 — Cr. 121,064 
Tes Ae a ae 389, 381 276,939 287, 236 
| pital APPTOPTISLIONS. Jere assesses ccaececssces . . 5 
EPOnEeL LY TOLLE, CLCnciat eRe mens nia ev enan ite _ _ Cr. 38,138 3, 295, 086 
Telegraph and Telephone Service— 
Sapital a DprOpLiatiONus 45/0. sale heqeicioe oidisinleistalsieleivin's 3,771,237 202, 822 54,607 4,028,666 
! Meteorological Branch— 
ADSUA LL APPTOPTIA IOUS .sn5% Siaca/pievels cv a]esi9iojele vig 'vislolacs 1,248,648 1,178,054 1,208,057 11, 783, 287 
Transferred from other government departments... , 054 _ _ _— 
Wotalss 25s. cones. eee wath seis cc's are leheiejsicts 65, 743,370 75,427,872 69, 445,895 641, 102,378 
rr ae ee ek EI Se er | ae ENT 0 a 
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6.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 


Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960-62 


Item 


Expenditure 
Air Transport Board ......5.........0c0cccccccecececscsececesecess 


PATE SOPVICES orc tere seve taste einyesoistalgse ot 
General Administration 
Construction Services Administration 


Civil Aviation Branch... ............... cece eee eens 

Gontrolof Civil Aviation. «220 ..2.6.n. ses ne gerne sige song sine mes 
Airports and other ground services—operation and maintenance. ... 
Airway and airport traffic control—operation and maintenance..... 
Contributions to other governments or international agencies for the 

operation and maintenance of airports.......-...-+.+esseeeseeees 
Contributions to assist in the establishment or improvement of local 

airports and related facilities.............. ses cece enter eet nent es 
Grants to organizations for development of civil aviation.......... 


Telecommunications and Electronics Branch..................... 
Radio aids to air and marine navigation—administration, operation 
ANG Mainenawes Meee Mee ce oe wise eles ace Ga am reg eee 
Radio Act and Regulations—administration, operation and mainten- 


ance 
Telegraph and Telephone Service—administration, operation and 
RCRA ATA EO orc COMBED OO CCUE EID TODD OD OOSDOHD Gert ctr AMOE: te 


Meteorological Bramch...............ce cece cere r eee e nee n eee eeees 
Totals, Expemditure................0.e cence cere eee 


Revenue and Receipts 
Air Services Administration. .............. 0.0 cece eee eee nee eee es 
Construction Branch Administration...................eeee sense 


Civil Aviation Branch. .............. ccc cece eee e eee eee tenet ees 
Private air pilots’ certificates..........2001ceecdesceerceeceecene et 
Airport Wcence fees . 0. .j.ib aie eer crcl aloteferersie ola =(n)=iarnlalos sie ie)eieielsieivieie sini 
Aircraft registration and airworthiness certificates................- 
Fines, Aeronautics Act..... 2.0.0... s0slerecbiar-sdenreccierncie secre: 
‘Bamd ‘rental yvstrant ric atytents. caeae cepts saslastasbrseniers top ieee ed leeks 
Other rentals (living quarters, hangar space, equipment, restaurants 

anc-enack pars, C86.) coc. ss dhe. « seitecat eine aes s ie smite ns 
Concessions (gasoline and oil, taxi, restaurant and snack bars, tele- 

phone, parking, car rentals, etc.)..........2ceeceeeteneeeeeeeeres 
Adrorait lamdingiees 60s teccs oes fer cce eae veeneseinnsicp was Pe 
Aircraft parking and handling. ............sccsesesseesorsceseeeres 
Power services.......000205> 
Messtmeeeiptsimcmnenecte cee coer emcees 
Telephone SQrvice. Kw ..0.5 ceva oe dee wneanmicvivens eee Ran 
Observation roof—turnstiles..........0ceccecesceecreetrtecsceneees 
Hangar storage space and heating..........+.seeeereeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Chrmieinaie ss Sean anbocnnaLnebasoncas sens, sonncoureeeansc OMcag0CoUC 
Sales (water, land and buildings, parking meters, etc.)............. 
Gander Airport (coal sales, heating, electricity, etc.)......-.......- 
Tniberestrom INV. CSGIMMeMG. .sieicieie =/s/sla\nsels sio1eleie folnie(ars\sie ciale 10)» ciolaletefetelolstain’= 
Ai robe facilities tees)... «cele viele eis e oielova olen violelvravols cljereinls/cAsvatalat a9 
Joint user terminal facilities charge......---.2+ss0csserernenecenees 
Air "Trafite Control Drv ast so cys sic «le:acs-assn)p\eswrere Fru laormsaiben efureseimye minnie 
Sundry services and sundries, ...........2:.cscseececeersecsssseees 
Refunds, previous years’ expenditure. .............. esse veneer eee eee 


Telecommunications and Electronics Branch..................--. 
Air-ground radio services 
Communication facilities 
IUCR EOI O | ameacebocboue: daousbe aan anosuccnce 3606 
Private commercial broadcasting station licence fees. . 
Radio overators’ examination fees.............eeeeeeee 
Radio station licence fees... 0... ecncs ccc s tcc es nage seen sberdeseeee 
Rentals (living quarters, space control lines and power, etc.)....... 
Sales (land and buildings, power services, publications, miscellaneous 


CUD AS acest oS EQ B Oe coor oo DSU S Roe Oe ).7 on SO Og ahodon ee 
Telephone and telegraph services and tolls.............++++-seeeeee 
Miscellaneous........... 0 cece etre reeset eben eee e eee eeee eee eeeeeees 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure. .........eee eee eee eee ee ees 

Meteorological Branch,............... cece cece eee e teen e eee eeenes 


Totals, Revenue and Receipts..............-..-.+2000- 


1960 1961 1962 
$ $ $ 
375,166 590,890 850,941 
4,063,675 4,818,175 5,443,951 
1,316,009 1,564, 429 1,786, 935 
2,747, 666 3,253, 746 3,657,016 
21,963,651 | 29,958,090 | 32,319,901 
2,254, 026 2, 835, 305 3,340, 752 
16,678,285 | 19,208,000 | 20,762,291 
5,126,621 6,802,517 7,500,249 
246,439 218,705 217, 542 
98,570 254,163 105,667 
559,710 639, 400 393, 400 
18,448,097 | 20,611,217 | 21,821,570 
15,833,875 | 17,717,469 | 18,801,872 
2,403, 875 2,731,535 2,998, 663 
210,347 162,213 21,035 
12,024,755 | 15,059,297 | 16,900,780 
59,875,344 | 71,037,669 | 77,337,143 
5,054 8,607 8,680 
2,309 947 1,589 
9,457,898 | 11,494,911 | 14,758,453 
23, 676 25, 600 19,415 
671 691 1045 
13,758 15,940 15,191 
2,775 5,767 6, 707 
297,091 366,994 473 , 585 
1,426, 286 1,662,723 2,328, 448 
1,867, 439 2,364, 101 3,208, 950 
4,645,709 4° 820,617 6,580, 628 
55,304 ‘891 71,243 
133,796 131,591 140,822 
54,892 55,973 66,667 
27,928 3/611 3,519 
55,230 75,831 109,421 
115,198 85,245 52,899 
23,236 36, 850 43,750 
83,461 120, 125 277, 833 
109,777 65,000 54,661 
10,700 10,263 9,811 
28, 608 992,399 742,667 
= = 213,804 
10,493 15,435 313 
220,337 232,555 247, 454 
251,533 343,709 86,542 
2,860,981 3,883,597 3,002,717 
891, 480 96, 630 856,574 
2,093 2) 152 2,318 
425,227 419, 062 390,757 
526,940 1,266, 128 739,694 
5,486 6, 7,645 
313,017 360, 328 384, 545 
427, 078 447,916 533, 172 
126, 159 241,513 16,456 
66,481 55,752 6,793 
4,418 13,422 11,278 
72,602 74, 050 53) 485 
176,753 213,889 248,307 
12,502,995 | 15,601,951 


18,019, 746 
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| Table 7 shows the number of civil air personnel and airport licences in force and the 
| number of civil aircraft registered at the end of each of the years 1958 to 1962. 


| 7.—Personnel and Airport Licences in Force and Aircraft Registered as at Dec. 31, 1958-62 
| 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
No No No. No No 
H -iaabi Licences in Force— 
ot— 
SACP. 9.0 GASES SGIE Oe LER Ne NS eI 304 376 444 503 582 
IPTEVatO s. O65 055 9,034 10,596 14,701 14,597 15,979 
Commercial...... ie 2,548 2,338 2,319 , 996 2,251 
Senior commercial. ..°............0000% es 423 407 439 381 356 
| PAINE LLATSPOLU:..5-aesldaes SOEs alo cael eiaselsloae Sees s » ocd 1,069 1,179 1,250 1,287 1,342 
| Totals, Pilot Licences........................ 13,378 14,896 19,153 18,764 20,510 
Air navigators 108 104 96 90 94 
Air traffic controllers es 631 722 763 788 807 
Flight engineers........... sf 49 54 57 52 28 
Aircraft maintenance engineers............ececeeceseeeees 2,043 1,863 1,953 1,824 2,109 
| Airport Licences im Force.................0.c0ceeseeee ees 452 456 483 546 589 


Aircraft Registered— 
i 1,879 1,880 1,863 1,970 1,979 
2,438 2,780 8,251 3,708 4,088 

192 197 204 207 176 


4,509 4,857 5,318 5,885 6,243 


PART VI.—OIL AND GAS PIPELINES* 


A special article covering the history and development of pipeline construction in 
Canada appears in the 1954 Year Book at pp. 861-869. Additional information has been 
carried in each succeeding edition and the following write-up brings pipeline development 
_ up to the end of 1961. DBS pipeline statistics were undergoing revision at time of writing 
_and 1962 figures were not ready for presentation in this edition. Summary of the previous 
| series appears in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 835-836. 


! 
| 
| 
| 


Oil Pipelines.—At the end of 1962, oil pipeline milage in Canada totalled just under 
10,000 miles. Most of this is used mainly for transporting crude oil but a few systems 
carry natural gas liquids or refined petroleum products. The two main trunk erude-oil 
pipeline systems originate in Edmonton, one extending eastward to Toronto and the other 
| southwestward to Vancouver and the State of Washington. In 1961, 1,115 miles of oil 
pipeline were laid but less than half that amount was constructed in 1962. 


British Columbia’s important new pipeline system, Western Pacific Products & Crude 
|Oil Pipelines Ltd. was completed late in 1961 and deliveries began in January 1962. The 
| Pipeline extends from Taylor in northeastern British Columbia to Kamloops where it 
_joins the Trans Mountain pipeline which serves Vancouver and the United States Puget 
Sound area. During 1962, Western Pacific doubled the capacity of its line to 45,000 bbl. 
a day by installing new pumping units. Trans-Prairie Pipelines, Ltd. added a 25-mile 
‘S-inch loop to its Boundary Lake-to-Taylor system in the Peace River area to take care 
|of the sharply increased demand for British Columbia oil. 

Most of the new crude oil pipelines constructed in Alberta were field gathering lines: 
Pembina Pipe Line Ltd. added 51 miles of gathering line extensions in the Pembina, 
Willesden Green and adjacent fields; Federated Pipe Lines Ltd. laid 21 miles of extensions 
to the Swan Hills gathering system; and the Twining and Twining North fields were 


__™ Prepared in the Mineral Resources Division, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa, under the 
direction of Dr. W. E. van Steenburgh, Deputy Minister. 
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joined to the Britamoil pipeline south of Fenn-Big Valley field by 30 miles of small- : 
diameter pipe constructed by Twining Pipeline Ltd. The largest trunk lines completed 
in Alberta in 1962 are for moving natural gas liquids (NGL). Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas” 
Company Limited, through its Rangeland Division, constructed a 70-mile, 8-inch NGL 
pipeline from Sundre to the Westerose South field. The Cremona Pipe Line Division of 
Home Oil Company Limited completed 14 miles of 6-inch pipe from Harmattan to Sundre, 

and 28 miles of 6-inch from Madden to Calgary. Rangeland’s and Cremona’s NGL 
pipelines supplement their crude oil lines which serve the same general areas. Fifteen 
miles of NGL pipeline was laid by Peace River Oil Pipe Line Co. Ltd. from the new 


Carson Creek gas-cycling plant to Whitecourt. 


Producers Pipelines Ltd. added 130 miles of extensions to its gathering systems in 
Saskatchewan, mainly in the Willmar, Oungre and Gapview regions. In Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, the Lakehead Pipe Line Co. Inc., Interprovincial Pipe Line Company’s wholly- 
owned United States subsidiary, added 39 miles of 34-inch loop beside its 18- and 24-inch 
lines. This is the largest diameter pipe yet used in the Interprovincial—Lakehead system. 


In October 1962, two Canadian pipeline companies received United States presidential 
permission to construct pipeline facilities across the international boundary. As a result, 
the Aurora Pipe Line Company commenced exporting natural gas liquids at a rate of about 
11,000 bbl. a day from Alberta to Montana, and Interprovincial Pipe Line Company started 
building a lateral line to Buffalo, N.Y., capable of moving 20,000 bbl. a day of crude oil. 


Interprovincial Pipeline —Canada’s longest oil pipeline, the system of Interprovincial 
Pipe Line Company, extends from the Redwater field, 29 miles northeast of Edmonton, 
Alta., to Port Credit near Toronto, Ont. This includes the part of the line passing through 
the United States which is operated by Interprovincial’s subsidiary, Lakehead Pipe Line 
Company Incorporated. The total right-of-way distance of the whole system is 1,928 
miles, although there is considerably more pipe than this in the system because of looping. 
Upon completion of the 1963 construction program, the throughput capacities of various 
sections of the system will range between 170,000 bbl. a day between Sarnia and Port 
Credit, Ont., and 494,000 bbl. a day between Cromer and Gretna, Man. 


Trans Mountain Pipeline—The system of Trans Mountain Pipe Line Company 
extends from Edmonton to Vancouver, enabling West Coast refineries to use Alberta crude 
oil. The system, completed in 1953, consists of 718 miles of 24-inch pipeline plus two 50- 
mile loops. Extensions into the State of Washington carry crude to refineries at Ferndale 
and Anacortes. In 1962, deliveries totalled 198,300 bbl., well above the throughput of 
previous years but still considerably below the 250,000-bbl. capacity of the system. In 
earlier years, there were two main crude oil receiving terminals on the line, at Edmonton 
and Edson. In 1962, the Western Pacific pipeline began delivering British Columbia crude 
at Kamloops, thus establishing a third point of delivery to the Trans Mountain system. 


Other Oil Pipelines—The pipeline of Western Pacific Products & Crude Oil Pipelines 
Ltd. consists of 504 miles of 12-inch pipe extending from Taylor in northeastern British 
Columbia to Kamloops where it joins Trans Mountain pipeline. Trans-Prairie Pipelines, 
Ltd. and British Columbia Oil Transmission Co. Ltd. deliver oil to the Taylor terminal 
from fields in northeastern British Columbia. 


In Alberta, Federated Pipe Lines Ltd. serves fields in the Swan Hills region with two 
pipelines to Edmonton which have a combined capacity of 67,000 bbl. a day. Peace 
River Oil Pipe Line Co. Ltd. has a line from the Kaybob and Windfall fields to Edmonton 
and one from the Sturgeon Lake field to the Trans Mountain pipeline at Edmonton. 
Pembina Pipe Line Ltd. gathers crude from the Pembina and adjacent fields. Britamoil 
Pipe Line Company Limited operates a pipeline that begins 140 miles south of Edmonton 
in the Drumheller area and gathers crude from several fields en route to Edmonton, and 
the Edmonton Pipe Line Company transports crude from the Joarcam and Camrose fields 
40 miles south of Edmonton. Most of the other fields between Calgary and Edmonton are 
served by a composite pipeline system owned by three companies: Texaco Exploration 
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Company, which owns the Edmonton—Rimbey section; Rangeland Pipe Line Division of 
Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company Limited, the Rimbey—Sundre section; Cremona 
Pipeline Division of Home Oil Company Limited, Sundre to Calgary. The Imperial 
Pipe Line Company Limited has four systems that serve the fields in the Edmonton area 
including Leduc-Woodbend, Golden Spike and Redwater. 


In Saskatchewan, Producers Pipelines Ltd. and its wholly-owned subsidiary Westspur 
Pipe Line Company gather crude from most of the fields in the southeastern part of the 
province and deliver it to the Interprovincial pipeline at Cromer, Man. Trans-Prairie 
Pipelines, Ltd., in addition to its comparatively new system in northeastern British 
Columbia, has a system serving the Weyburn field in southwestern Saskatchewan and 
connected to the Westspur pipeline, and another system in southwestern Manitoba which 
is linked to the Interprovincial pipeline. The South Saskatchewan Pipe Lines Company 
delivers oil from the group of fields in southwestern Saskatchewan to Moose Jaw, Regina 
and the Interprovincial pipeline at Regina. 


Oil Pipeline Tariffs —On Feb. 1, 1963, Interprovincial Pipe Line Company put into 
effect a new tariff schedule which included tariff reductions up to a maximum of 3 cents 
from Edmonton to Port Credit. Western Pacific Products & Crude Oil Pipelines Ltd. 
announced a, tariff reduction, effective May 1, 1963, from 66 to 55 cents on its Taylor-to- 
Kamloops pipeline. Trans-Prairie Pipelines, Ltd., which delivers crude to Western Pacific, 
effected tariff reductions on Jan. 1, 1963 on oil from fields other than the Boundary Lake 
field. Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company will reduce the tariff between Kamloops 
and Vancouver from 22 to 18% cents when deliveries from Western Pacific exceed a 30,000- 
bbl.-a-day average over a 12-month period. Some examples of tariffs for the two major 
systems follow:— 


Transmission Tariff as of 

Route Distance Feb. 1, 1963 

miles cts. per bbl. 

Edmonton, Alta., to— 

Rewinas Sas kas orctere dsistsiarcie de srotetare erousie's/e:aleletsi sieipisis o.efe She iaipiaejete 438 20 
Gretna Man ocrarasicsdet so sisind tisitiale s aveisietisisies sletsisisiecissisisiers 772 29 
ATMs Om baristerasteis usce eislatelsia sisiaia ae eieversls/s. tele stale eva sieiers acefloraleiais 1,748 48 
Porth CEG Onbsauiaarsiejeleimpyaiese sfelelsistelvic dleieisicie oie slejoia,6/s(ale/avelsisie 1,899 51 
Keren lOOpsy. £5; Crarstaisasisi tess asesarsid a's sie cle(sieceraiess eyasais.e.s.e icisje eicieisis sie 510 33 
Waricouverns. Ccecmehareces ace seen sinaaissteiiste seers terelserate 718 40 
ATACOTLES, WAG AG Ul. Se Acce sects ciate wloce ates wena ag telta ones 740 40 


Natural Gas Pipelines.—There were no large natural gas pipeline construction pro- 
jects in 1962 but approximately 1,000 miles of line were laid, of which more than half were 
small- and medium-diameter distribution lines. Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited, which 


_ added four sections of 34-inch loop totalling 59 miles in Manitoba and Saskatchewan in 


1962, plans to begin laying another 205 miles of 34-inch loop in the spring of 1963. The 
company in 1963 will also purchase the Crown section which extends from the Manitoba 
boundary to Kapuskasing, Ont., a distance of 675 miles; Trans-Canada has operated the 
section since completion in 1958 but it has been owned by Northern Ontario Pipe Line 
Crown Corporation. The Alberta Gas Trunk Line Company, Trans-Canada’s main gas 
supplier, laid 10 miles of 34-inch loop just west of the Alberta-Saskatchewan boundary 
and plans to lay another 25 miles in 1963 to serve the Trans-Canada pipeline. Gas 
deliveries began in October 1962 through the new 39-mile, 12-inch pipeline that Alberta 
Gas Trunk installed to connect the Worsley field in northwestern Alberta with the pipe- 


| line of Westcoast Transmission Company Limited near Boundary Lake, B.C. 


Pipeline construction companies took advantage of the frozen ground during early 
1963 to lay 72 miles of the casinghead-gas gathering systems in the Swan Hills, Judy Creek 


' and Virginia Hills fields, and to construct 53 miles of the 12-inch transmission line that 
| will carry the gas to the Leduc gas plant south of Edmonton. This was the first winter 
_ construction of a pipeline in Canada. A 27-mile, 14-inch gas transmission line was laid in 
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the early part of 1962 to transport sour gas from the Pine Creek field to the Windfall field 
where it is injected underground to replace Windfall gas that has been processed and 
marketed. 


In Ontario, The Consumers’ Gas Company and its subsidiaries constructed more than 
300 miles of distribution and transmission lines, and Union Gas Company of Canada, 
Limited, built 203 miles of pipeline. Saskatchewan Power Corporation added 232 miles 
of transmission pipeline and 149 miles of distribution line to its Saskatchewan systems. 


Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited—The Trans-Canada pipeline, extending from the 
Alberta-Saskatchewan boundary to Montreal, is Canada’s longest pipeline, with a right- 
of-way length of 2,145 miles. In addition, there are 145 miles of lateral lines and a 50-mile 
lateral completed in 1960 which delivers gas from the main line at Winnipeg to the United 
States boundary near Emerson, Man. In September 1962, Trans-Canada began deliver- 
ing gas to the St. Lawrence Gas Company Ine. in northern New York State through the 
Niagara Gas Transmission Ltd. line near Cornwall. Trans-Canada increased its sales of 
gas from 210,400,000 Mef. in 1961 to 237,300,000 Mef. in 1962, an increase of 13 p.c. 
The company receives most of its gas from the Alberta Gas Trunk Line Company. 


Alberta-to-California Pipeline-—The total length of the main Alberta-to-California 
line, including the section in the United States, is 1,367 miles—all 36-inch pipe except 
the most northerly 126-mile section just south of Whitecourt, Alta., which is 30 inches. 
The Alberta Gas Trunk Line Company owns the 351-mile main section in Alberta, plus 
more than 220 miles of the lateral feeder lines. The 107-mile section of line which crosses 
southeastern British Columbia from the Crowsnest Pass to Kingsgate is owned by Alberta 
Natural Gas Company. The two Canadian companies that deliver gas through the pipe- 
line—Alberta and Southern Gas Co. Ltd. and Westcoast Transmission Company Limited— 


have been authorized to export a maximum of 610,750 Mcf. a day at the British Columbia~ — 


Idaho boundary. The pipeline began deliveries in December 1961. 


Westcoast Transmission Company Limited—The Westcoast pipeline transports gas 
to the Vancouver area and adjacent United States areas from the Peace River district of 
northeastern British Columbia and northwestern Alberta. The main trunk consists of 
650 miles of 30-inch pipe starting at Taylor, B.C., but there are some 400 miles of gathering 
lines supplying gas from British Columbia fields. The Worsley field in Alberta started 
supplying gas to Westcoast late in 1962. The ultimate throughput capacity of the pres- 
ent Westcoast main line, after installation of more compression equipment, will be 660,000 
Mef. per day. The company also buys Alberta gas and delivers it through the Alberta- 
to-California pipeline to Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 


Other Gas Pipelines——The most important gas transmission lines in Alberta are owned 
by the Alberta Gas Trunk Line Company. The company’s pipeline systems are divided 
into two main sections. The Plains Division is roughly the shape of a recumbent ‘Y’, 
with one arm running southeast from the Homeglen—Rimbey area and the other extending 
northeast from Pincher Creek. The two lines join at Princess, and the third arm runs 
eastward to the Trans-Canada pipeline near Burstall, Sask. The newer Foothills Division 
is part of the earlier-discussed Alberta-to-California pipeline. In British Columbia, the 
British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority provides natural gas service to Vancouver 
and lower mainland areas, and Inland Natural Gas Co. Ltd. serves the southern interior 
region. In Saskatchewan, all cities and towns using natural gas are served by Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation. In Manitoba, Greater Winnipeg Gas Company distributes natural 
gas in the Winnipeg area. Union Gas Company of Canada, Limited serves southwestern 
Ontario in the Windsor, London, Sarnia and Chatham areas. The Consumers’ Gas 
Company and its subsidiaries distribute gas in Toronto, Ottawa, Niagara Falls, Welland 
and Fort Erie regions. In Quebec, gas is distributed by Quebec Natural Gas Limited 
which serves the Montreal area. Although a small amount of gas is imported into south- 
western Ontario from the United States, most of the gas used in Eastern Canada is supplied 
by the Trans-Canada pipeline. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Communications media in Canada have been shaped to meet the needs of the country. 
Great networks of telephone, telegraph and radio services, inextricably bound together, 
provide adequate and efficient service which, in this era of electronic advancement, is 
under continual technological change and development. The familiar challenges of the 
country—its size, its topography, its climate, its small population—which have reared 
their heads in other areas of development, have had to be faced as well in the field of 
communications. That these have been met is evidenced by the fact that today Canada 
possesses communication facilities and services second to none in the world. 


Section 1.—Telecommunications* 


During the past half-century, Canada has experienced tremendous economic expansion. 


Population growth and the advance to new industrial frontiers have been matched by an 
| upward surge in national productivity and general standard of living. Continuing develop- 


ment of Canada is dependent on both individual pioneering and the co-operative efforts 


_ of many industries and the telecommunications industry is filling a vital role in this drama 
‘of growth. 


Business and industry have expanded and ventured into isolated areas assisted and 
promoted by Canadian telecommunications industries which have anticipated the needs 
of the future with vast programs of development in virgin territories. Technological 
development has been particularly important to the extension of telecommunications in 
Canada. To meet the demands placed upon it, the industry has constantly introduced 
newer and better equipment, tools and methods of operation. In the growth of urban 


centres, the development of rural communities and the pioneering of new territory, 


Canadian telecommunications agencies through the years have sought to provide the 
highest quality of service for the greatest number of people. The major railways, the 


“Subsections 1 and 4 to 7 were revised in the Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of the Department 


of Transport, Ottawa. Textual data in Subsection 2 were prepared by The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 


Montreal, and in Subsection 3 by Canadian Pacifie Telecommunications Department, Montreal. Statistical 
material of Subsection 2 and Subsection 3 was revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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hundreds of co-operating telephone companies, the radio and television companies and 
federal communications organizations work together with a common purpose—building 
networks of telecommunications from coast to coast. They provide such familiar services 
as telephone, telegraph, teletype, radio and television, and many other related means of 
communication; in addition, mutual co-operation has allowed them to satisfy a variety 
of defence needs. 


Subsection 1.—Government Control over Telecommunications Agencies 


Telephone and telegraph companies incorporated under the Federal Government are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Board of Transport Commissioners in the matter of rates 
and practices under the provisions of the Railway Act (see pp. 751-753); other companies 
are responsible to provincial regulatory bodies. International telegraph and telephone 
communications are handled subject to the International Telecommunication Convention 
and the Regulations thereunder and/or under regional agreements. Tolls charged to the 
public for radio communication service are subject to the provisions of the Regulations 
made under the Radio Act. Overseas cables landed in Canada are subject to the External 
Submarine Cable Regulations under the Telegraphs Act. 

Radio communications in Canada, except for those matters covered by the Broad- 
casting Act, are regulated under the Radio Act and Regulations and also under the Canada 


Shipping Act and Ship Station Radio Regulations. In addition, radio communication 


matters are administered in accordance with the International Telecommunication Con- 
vention and Radio Regulations annexed thereto; the International Civil Aviation Conven- 
tion; the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea; the Inter-American 
Telecommunication Convention and the Convention between Canada and the United 


States of America relating to the operation by citizens of either country of certain radio 


equipment or stations in the other country; and also in accordance with such regional 
agreements as the agreement between Canada and the United States for the promotion 
of safety on the Great Lakes by means of radio, the Inter-American Radio Agreement 
and the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement (see also pp. 830-832). 


National radio broadcasting in Canada entered its present phase in 1936 when, with 
the passage of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission. The Act gave the Corporation 
wide powers in the operation of a national broadcasting system and gave to the Minister 
of Transport the technical control of all broadcasting stations. 

During 1958 the Government established a Board of Broadcast Governors and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Board of Governors was abolished. The Board of 
Broadcast Governors regulates the establishment and operation of networks of radio and 
television broadcasting stations, the activities of public and private broadcasting stations 
and the relationship between them, in the interest of providing a national broadcasting 
service of high standard, basically Canadian in content and character. While the Minister 
of Transport is the licensing authority under the Radio Act, the Broadcasting Act requires 


that applications for broadcasting station licences or for any change in an existing broad- , 


\ 


casting station be referred to the Board of Broadcast Governors for its recommendation — 


before being dealt with by the Department. 


Subsection 2.—Telephones 


Alexander Graham Bell first transmitted human speech through electrically energized 
equipment in March 1876, and in August of the same year a one-way call from Brantford to 
Paris in Ontario marked the first successful long-distance test of the new invention. Soon 
after the instrument was perfected, telephone exchanges sprang up in many Canadian 
communities, sometimes with two competing companies in one place. 
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In April 1880, The Bell Telephone Company of Canada was established by Act of 
‘Parliament and authorized as the official agent for telephone service in 32 cities and towns 
be the country. However, it came to be recognized that, in the existing state of the 
‘industry, one company could scarcely develop and organize service over so wide an area, 
and a separate company was set up in British Columbia. The Bell Telephone Company 
withdrew from the Maritime Provinces in the 1880’s and installations in the Prairie Prov- 
inces were sold to the respective provincial governments in 1908-09. The seven major 
telephone systems that developed across Canada worked together to establish long-distance 
‘service on a national basis and in 1931 they founded the Trans-Canada Telephone System 
which now has eight full members. These include both shareholder-owned companies and 
provincial government systems. They are as follows:— 


| The Avalon Telephone Company Limited 
Maritime Telegraph and Telephone Company Limited 
The New Brunswick Telephone Company Limited 


The Bell Telephone Company of Canada (serving Ontario, Quebec, Newfoundland and the 
Northwest Territories) 


Manitoba Telephone System 
Saskatchewan Government Telephones 
Alberta Government Telephones 
British Columbia Telephone Company. 


| 


t 


} These eight systems, together with the Island Telephone Company (P.E.I.), Québec- 
Téléphone, serving the Lower St. Lawrence area, Ontario Northland Communications and 
the Okanagan Telephone Company, comprise the Telephone Association of Canada. This 
organization was established to ensure general co-operation in telephone matters and to 
provide a means of sharing technical and operating information. Many of the smaller 
systems have also formed similar groups, such as the Canadian Independent Telephone 
‘Association, the Quebec Independent Telephone Association and the Saskatchewan Associa- 
tion of Rural Telephone Companies. 


Backbone of the Canadian telephone network is the Trans-Canada microwave system. 
Stretching more than 3,900 miles from the Atlantic to the Pacific, it is the longest single 
Microwave system in ine world. In all, the Canadian telephone oe operates more than 
10,000 miles of microwave routes, carrying simultaneously many hundreds of long-distance 
conversations, large volumes of data, and television programs for the CBC and CTV 
television networks. The Trans-Canada System also supplies the communications facil- 


t 


ties linking the more than 200 stations on the CBC French and English radio networks. 
The steadily rising demand for local and long-distance service has called not only for 
zeneral expansion of Canadian telephone systems but for the constant introduction of 
modern facilities and services. A number of Canadian companies have introduced what is 
valled “Extended Area Service” in many of the communities they serve. This plan elim- 
nates long-distance charges between several larger centres and their suburbs, and between 
inany smaller places with a close community of interest. The cost of this service is included 
‘n the monthly charge for local telephone service. 

_ Distance Dialing by both operators and customers enables the industry to provide 
/aster and better long-distance service, while making the most efficient use of manpower 
ind equipment. Direct Distance Dialing now makes it possible for users to dial their own 
‘ong-distance calls to nearly 6,000,000 telephones in Canada, and more than 80,000,000 
n Canada and the United Sistes, 

_ Numerous flexible telephone services are provided for government, business and 
ndustry. Special conference circuits can be quickly arranged, enabling businessmen to 
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discuss their affairs without the inconvenience and expense of travel. Radiotelephone 
installations link travellers with the regular telephone network, providing mobile service 
for such users as highway departments, trucking and construction firms, fire and ambulance 
services and police departments. A pocket radio signaller carried by a person temporarily 
leaving a telephone instrument area will indicate an incoming call requiring his attention. 

Improvement and extension of local and long-distance telephone services continue to 
absorb the bulk of invested money and labour. However, the increasing mechanization of 
government and business operations and the resultant need to transmit large volumes of 
information at economical rates have led to the accelerated development of machine-to- 
machine communication. The growth of such communication in the past few years has 
been made possible to a large extent by the introduction of Data-Phone data sets which 
convert the electrical impulses from business machines into tone-signals acceptable to 
telephone circuits. A Data-Phone data set at the receiving business machine re-converts 
the tone-signals into machine language. Data-Phone service is now used in conjunction 
with a variety of business machines to send information from punched cards and from paper 
or magnetic tape. 

Several optional services introduced recently provide great flexibility for machine-to- 
machine and voice calling over long distances. Wide Area Telephone Service extends a 


customer’s flat-rate calling to telephones within seven progressively wider zones, the 


largest of which includes the whole of Canada. Telpak, a new private line intercity service, 
is now available to organizations which transmit large volumes of information requiring an 
exceptionally broad band of frequencies, such as data from advanced computers and high- 
speed facsimile equipment. It may also be used to carry simultaneously many smaller 


loads of information, such as voice calls and teletypewriter messages, which require relatively | 


narrow bands of frequencies. 

Many new services for business use were introduced by the industry in 1962. Among 
these was an electronic facsimile service which transmits or receives letter-size hand- 
written or printed messages, charts or drawings over the regular network or private lines. 
Dial Teletypewriter Exchange Service (TWX)—also made available in 1962—transmits 
typewritten information and certain low-speed data over the regular telephone network. 
Handwritten messages or sketches can be transmitted over private lines, or over the regular 
telephone network, in conjunction with Data-Phone data sets. 

A recent product of Canadian telephone research which has been quickly accepted by 
business customers is known as Business Interphone, a versatile, hands-free intercommunica- 
tion system and regular telephone service in a single instrument. Centrex, designed for 
large customers, permits outside calls to be dialed straight through to an extension without 
being relayed at the switchboard of private branch exchanges. A complete intercommunica- 
tion system is available for use in the home and in small businesses. A special type of 
telephone has been introduced for hard-of-hearing users. Another new service is an auto- 
matic dialer which can retain up to 290 telephone numbers in its electronic memory. 


r 
( 


Canadian telephone research laboratories are working on basic research in such fields as 


electronic circuitry, microminiaturization, solid state physics and ferrites. Applied research 
has concentrated on meeting the needs of Canadian subscribers for modern data commun- 
ications and telephone service. 

The northward extension of industry in Canada has, of course, required the northward 
expansion of telephone communications. The British Columbia Telephone Company 
operates a tropospheric scatter system from Port Hardy to Annette Island. Alberta 
Government Telephones, in conjunction with Saskatchewan Government Telephones, 
recently completed construction of a microwave transmission system from Uranium City 
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| In Saskatchewan to Fort Smith in the Northwest Territories. In Manitoba, radiotele- 
_ phone service reaches out to a large number of isolated settlements and bush camps and 
provides communication for aircraft and for boats plying Lake Winnipeg. In northern and 
northwestern Ontario, Fringe Radio Service extends telephone communication beyond 
wire and cable facilities. A radio unit on the customer’s premises permits two-way calling 
_ between subscribers in the fringe area and those served by the regular telephone network. 
_ Goose Bay in Labrador and the Schefferville area of the Quebec—Labrador boundary are in 
contact with the remainder of the world through a tropospheric scatter and radio-relay 
_network hinged on Sept Iles. Bell Telephone operates its farthest north exchange at 
_ Frobisher on Baffin Island. A high-frequency radio base station at Alma, Que., serves 
| the communications needs of the northern settlements in the area between the Atlantic 
Coast of Labrador and the Quebec shore of Hudson Bay, and also provides communica- 
tions for aircraft operating in the North. 


| Telephone Statistics.—There were 2,509 telephone systems operating in Canada in 
1961, compared with 2,558 in 1960. The number of co-operative systems in rural districts 
| decreased from 2,180 to 2,108, and the number of shareholder-owned companies decreased 
from 283 to 259. The largest of the stock companies, The Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, which operates throughout the greater part of Ontario and Quebec and in New- 
‘foundland and the Northwest Territories, served 61 p.c. of all the telephones in Canada, as 
| compared with 63 p.c. in 1960. The British Columbia Telephone Company, also share- 
holder-owned, served 8.5 p.c. of the total number of telephones in 1961 and 9 p.c. in 1960. 
| The number of telephones in use in Canada increased by 79 p.c. during the ten-year 
“period 1952-61. At Dec. 31, 1961, there were 6,014,015 telephones in service, compared 
with 5,728,167 in 1960 and 3,352,366 in 1952. The number of residential telephones and 
the number of business telephones increased by 6 p.c. and 3 p.c., respectively, during 1961. 


| 


1.—Milages of Pole-Line and Wire and Number of Telephones in Use, 1952-61 


pe Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 
! Telephones in Use 
| Route Length 
Year Systems | Milagel of Wire 
Business | Residential Total peu 
No. mailes miles No. No. No. No. 
LS ARNG 2riteesict es 2,888 253, 420 11,265,903 | 1,016,775 | 2,335,591 | 3,352,366 23.2 
1953 Mt ccs cscs: 2,793 257,059 12,307,070 | 1,084,815 | 2,521,592 | 3,606,407 24.4 
a 2,788 257, 444 13,357,289 | 1,153,806 | 2,706,463 | 3,860,269 25.4 
ci 2,739 259,784 14,758,160 1,236,341 2,915,337 4,151,678 26.6 
| 
‘1956 5 cD BOC SEIEEEeiG 2,661 269, 303 16, 410, 897 1,334, 403 3,164,922 4,499,325 28.0 
MN hc wastes 2,637 274, 334 18,161,444 | 1,409,446 | 3,417,689 || 4,827,135 29.1 
1958 | 00 SAGER Ee EEE 2,619 280, 884 20,250,410 | 1,486,393 | 3,631,900 | 5,118,293 30.0 
REBUN ec cs. 15 oo «0s 2,605 267,737 22,791,129 | 1,568,735 | 3,870,288 || 5,439,023 31.2 
BOE OMe f cccisiesieis- ares 2,558 274, 855 25,333,802 | 1,673,915 | 4,054,252 || 5,728,167 32.2 
POEM Sel eka ede. 2,509 3806, 167 26,986,478 | 1,729,599 | 4,284,416 | 6,014,015 32.6 
1 Includes underground conduits and buried cable. 
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2.—Telephones in Use, by Province, 1961 


On Individual Lines | On 2- and 4-Party Lines On Rural Lines Public 
Province or Territory Pay 
Business | Residential} Business Residential| Business | Residential Telephones 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland......... 6,275 14,854 464 22,979 —_ 2/251 426 
Prince Edward Island. . 2,010 5,125 87 3,012 340 5,737 138 
Nova Scotia.........-- 15,308 74,177 480 20,985 1,251 27,671 2,659 
New Brunswick........ 11,529 36,018 851 33, 025 1,193 20, 563 1,786 
Quebec. .....-.++-+0+-- 141,125 576, 403 8,368 287, 234 12,173 115,502 24,349 
Quitartomecnictemie. scl ee 202, 458 779,091 7,014! 510,397! 11,5031 193, 8221 27,121 
Manitoba. 021-5. 0. 26, 153 105,706 490 64,158 2,453 33,414 2,514 
Saskatchewan......... 24,173 123,355 34 521 3,359 57, 808 1,901 
Albettas: otters sees 50,997 229, 567 14 385 1,015 31,398 2,536 
British Columbia..... 63,721 61,509 420 243 , 336 4,145 82,678 4,898 
Yukon Territory....... 30 6 13 37 — 44 _ 
Northwest Territories. 219 170 87 339 2 84 27 
Canada.........-- 533,998 | 2,005,981 18,322 | 1,186,408 37,434 570,972 68,355 
Private Branch : 
Extensions Telephones 
Exchange Mobile Total per 100 
Business | Residential| Business | Residential Population 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland......... 6,275 — 4,394 4,049 2 61,969 13.3 
Prince Edward Island.. 1,311 _ 1,377 1,160 65 20,362 19.2 
Nova Scotia..........- 16,156 1 9,699 14,949 512 183, 848 24.8 
New Brunswick. Sk 12,262 —_ 9,061 10,171 350 136, 809 22.7 
Quebec, . oo: i sian ere: 189,191 45 111, 884 144, 827 193 1,611,294 30.3 
QOnitarloy runec se sie see 300,755 230 145, 804 243,236 484 2,421,915 38.5 
Manitoba... sane -ciseber 30,318 — 16,281 17,305 46 298, 838 32.1 
Saskatchewan......... 19,215 _ 10, 163 10,415 186 251, 130 27-1 
Alberta riers ve aer eee 54,515 _ 20,877 30, 203 657 422,164 31.1 
British Columbia...... 65,577 _ 42,904 44,354 560 604, 102 36.7 
Yukon Territory......- 14 _ 56 _— 2 0.9 
Northwest Territories. 244 —_ 135 54 — 1,361 9.1 
Canada..........- 695,833 276 372, 602 520,779 3,055 || 6,014,015 32.6 


1 Ontario 4-party telephones included under Rural Lines. 


The major telephone systems record completed calls on representative days through- 
out the year and on this basis estimate the number of local conversations which, added 
to the actual count of long-distance calls, gives their total volume of business. Hstimates 
are included for the smaller systems. The number of completed calls on all systems in 
1961 was estimated at 10,468,915,000, or an average of 1,741 calls per telephone and 568 
calls per person. Despite the increase in extended area service which eliminates toll charges 


between adjacent communities, long-distance calls continue to increase in number. 


3.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Average Calls per Capita and per Telephone, 1952-61 


Nors.—Figures from 1928 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1939 edition. 


Total Average Calls per Telephone 


Long- 
Local 3 Total Calls §|—-_<_——___[ 
Year Calls Te ste Calls per Tocal Long- Total 
ee apita Distance 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
NOS 2 jenna eee 5, 482,973,000 126,721,000 5, 609,694,000 389 1,635 37.8 1,673 
LOSS ema aes es 5, 952,756,000 131,899,000 6,084, 655,000 412 1,650 36.6 1,687 
DOS, exescre-srevetats 6, 209,771,000 137,761, 000 6, 347, 532,000 418 1,608 35.7 1,644 
LOGS A aaenenseete 6, 808,389,000 153, 087,000 6,961, 476, 000 446 1,640 36.8 1,677 
LO56 ecu ns oi 7,593, 525,000 171,280,000 7,764, 805,000 486 1,688 38.0 1,726 
LOST ere sers 8,077, 101,000 178, 608,000 8,255,709, 000 498 1,673 37.0 1,710 
LOSS weno: tele 8,513, 455, 000 194, 186,000 8,707, 641,000 511 1,663 37.9 1,701 
1950.8 ser. Ae 9,044, 825, 000 205,395,000 9, 250,220,000 530 1,663 37.9 1,701 
ae 2 9,364, 586, 000 215,275,000 9,579, 861, 000 537 1,635 37.6 1,672 
..| 10,242,657,000 226, 258,000 10, 468,915,000 568 1,703 37.6 1,741 
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The steady increases in capitalization, revenue and expenditure of telephone companies 
together with the figures of number of employees and salaries and wages paid are shown 
for the years 1952-61 in Table 4. Provincial figures for 1961 are given in Table 5. 


4.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, 1952-61 


Nore.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1938 edition. 


: Cost of Full- Salaries 
Year Capital Pee Pr sea Revenue Expenditure yates and 
Equipment ployees Wages? 
$ $ $ $ $ No. $ 

335,575, 292 378, 628, 224 1,027, 527, 807 279,001,814 244, 506, 402 48,207 | 131,370, 832 
398,198,697 450,511, 233 1,152,309, 749 310, 833,599 269, 817, 828 50,540 | 145,109,934 
418, 287,016 498 231,715 1,301,545, 688 340, 623, 170 296, 384, 292 51,929 | 159,329,238 
467 ,026, 669 521,336, 006 1,470,679, 433 376,716, 651 328, 880, 674 55,673 | 173,922,973 
549,196, 657 583,795, 407 1,672, 363,570 422,370, 206 366,117,634 60,121 | 193,992,142 
627,051,991 683, 386, 827 1,941,591, 700 467, 701,983 412,158, 348 64,074 | 219,693,002 
639, 824, 492 845,613, 559 2,202,747, 303 507 , 689, 602 451,672,799 61,400 | 234,298, 163 
1959, ..... 730, 874, 613 916,791,207 2,444,576, 788 582,262,550 509, 727, 426 58,826 | 240,691,244 
BEBO. css 758,291,439 1,068,399, 476 2,692, 484, 052 627 , 982, 847 549,042, 848 57,670 | 247,128, 467 
OO a 879, 424, 405 1,134, 866, 419 2,926, 527,459 679,306,194 590, 428, 169 56,322 | 254,207,734 


1 Includes premium on capital stock. 2 Full-time and part-time. 


5.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, by Province, 1961 


A z ; Cost of zed Re 
rovince ‘apita Property . ime alaries 
or Territory Stock an Revenue Expenditure Em- and Wages? 
Equipment ployees 
$ $ $ $ No. $ 
Newfoundland............ 8,272,925 21,766, 871 3,840, 423 2,707, 935 536 1,550, 966 
Prince Edward Island....| 1,921, 120 6,912,801 1,549,506 1,360, 113 167 496028 
Nova Scotia.............. 26,723,577 78, 280, 074 17,783,945 15, 157, 471 1,865 6,290, 451 
ew Brunswick.......... 29,495,108 74,907, 834 16,285,794 14,054, 631 1,536 5,712,717 
BC DEC EE cir fisie sciart cae 611,739, 931 1,903,519, 742 455, 879, 926 395, 321,591 16,4745 79 ,022,3425 
DEAL ATIOM SP Gel CS cs os 15, 287, 604 43, 858, 807 14, 989, 137 11,026, 542 19,924 92,661,374 
MaMitO! os. oraoc secs es 12,753, 498 148,049,435 | 25,284'281 | 24'718' 690 3,747 | 13,722,127 
Saskatchewan. 18,548,099 130, 907 , 732 28,313,373 25,024, 462 1,922 8,737 , 228 
Mert. oc... 32,591,950 197,797,162 | 45,183,403 | 39,985,164 4443 | 19191836 
British Columbia.. 121,968, 393 320,356,577 | 70,099,667 | 60,992.886 5,697 | 26,775,241 
Yukon Territory.......... 3 34, 684 24, 558 21,170 3 18,550 
Northwest Territories.... 57,200 135,740 72,181 57,514 8 28, 874 
G@anada.....5 03.5... 879,424,405 | 2,926,527,459 | 679,306,194 | 590,428,169 56,322 254,207,734 


1JIncludes premium on capital stock. 


2 Full-time and part-time. 
Telephone Company, which operates in Quebec, Ontario, Newfoundland and the Northwest Territories. 


cludes data of Northern Telephone Limited, which operates in Ontario and Quebec. 


3 Includes data of The Bell 


4Tn- 


5 Includes 57 full-time 


| Bell Telephone Company employees in Newfoundland and the Northwest Territories. 


Subsection 3.—Telegraphs 


Public telegraph service in Canada is, for the most part, furnished by the railway com- 
panies through their telecommunications departments. The preponderance of this service 
is provided by Canadian National and Canadian Pacific. Both major telecommunication 
companies were at one time engaged primarily in meeting the communications needs of 
the railways and in handling telegrams and cablegrams for the public. While continuing 
with these activities they have kept pace with modern technological advances and are 


| now providing a wide range of services which include data processing systems, radio and 
| television network services, facsimile and wire photo services, telemetering, complex tele- 
| type and data switching centres, and other forms of voice and record communications. 
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Canadian National-Canadian Pacific telex service, established in 1956, has had very 
good public acceptance. At the end of 1962 there were about 5,000 customer installations 
in Canada, each having access to the other and also to world-wide telex networks in other 
countries. 

In 1962, Canadian National and Canadian Pacific commenced construction of a high- 
grade microwave radio relay system between Montreal and Vancouver. The new system, 
to be completed in late 1963, is designed to serve Ottawa, Toronto, Sudbury, the Lakehead, 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Regina, Edmonton, Calgary and Kamloops, as well as the terminal 
points at Montreal and Vancouver. Because of the high value of such a system for national 
defence, it will be routed to by-pass military target areas. At the outset it will be capable 
of carrying 600 voice channels which may be used for the transmission of all forms of voice 
and record communications. The system can be expanded readily by the addition of radio 
channels to provide network television service or increased circuitry for general communica- 
tions use. The new system will link up with the system already in operation from St. 
John’s, Nfld., to Montreal, thus providing microwave service across the Continent. 

Increased industrial and military interests in the Canadian northwest have created 
a need for all forms of communications services, and to meet these Canadian National 
Telecommunications (CNT) undertook several major projects. The first of these was a 
1,200-mile microwave system between northern Alberta and the Yukon—Alaska border, 
which was completed in July 1961. Starting at Grande Prairie, 450 miles north of Edmon- 
ton, this network proceeds northward through Alberta, crosses the northeast corner of 
British Columbia and, following the Alaska Highway through Yukon Territory, joins an 
interchange system at Mount Dave on the Yukon—Alaska border. At Grande Prairie, 
the CNT system joins the Alberta Government telephone system running southward 
through Alberta to the Canada-United States border, where it connects with United 
States networks. 

In the summer of 1961, CNT completed construction of a land-line communications 
network stretching around Great Slave Lake from Fort Smith on the Alberta—Northwest 
Territories border to Yellowknife, bringing the full range of communications services to 
residents of Yellowknife, Fort Rae, Fort Providence, Hay River, Pine Point and Fort 
Smith. This network is connected to the ‘outside’ by a microwave system between Hay 
River and Edmonton; the section of the microwave system within the Northwest Terri- 
tories was constructed by CNT and the Alberta section by the Alberta Government 
Telephone Company. 

In 1962, approval was given to CNT to construct a 1,020-mile telephone pole-line 
down the length of the Mackenzie River from Hay River to Inuvik. When completed in 
1965 this project will provide simultaneous long-distance telephone, teletype, telex, com- 
mercial telegraphs, air operational and weather communications to Fort Simpson, Wrigley, 
Fort Norman, Norman Wells, Fort Good Hope and Inuvik. In addition, Aklavik, Fort 
McPherson and Arctic Red River will be linked to the system at Inuvik by very high fre- 
quency radio communications. Service will be instituted at successive communities as 
construction of the line proceeds northward. 

In late 1962, CNT started construction of a tropospheric scatterwave communications 
system which will extend from Hay River in the Northwest Territories to Lady Franklin \ 
Point on Victoria Island in the Arctic Archipelago. Some channels of this 554-mile system, 
to be completed by the end of 1963, will be used for defence purposes and, in addition, the 
system will enable CNT to provide various types of communications services to such out- 
lying communities as Coppermine and Cambridge Bay. 

CNT has also made a major entry in the field of public telephone service. In New- 
foundland, it provides public telephone service at Gander and at many smaller communities 
throughout that province. At the end of 1962 there were over 8,000 telephones connected 
to CNT exchanges in Newfoundland. CNT telephone exchanges also provide service to 
the public in the Yukon and Northwest Territories and in northern British Columbia. 
CNT local and long-distance telephone service is available in such northern communities 
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as Hay River, Fort Smith, Yellowknife, Fort Nelson, Watson Lake, Cassiar, Whitehorse, 
Mayo, Elsa, Keno and Dawson. Service to the latter points north of Whitehorse is 
provided over a CNT land-line between Whitehorse and Dawson. The total number of 
telephones in service in the Yukon and Northwest Territories is in excess of 6,000, almost 
3,000 of them in Whitehorse alone. 


Telegraph Statistics.—At the end of 1961 nine telegraph and cable companies were 
in operation in Canada. These systems, composed of lines owned by the chartered railway 
and telegraph companies, including the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corpora- 
tion (see below), increased their property and equipment to $299,568,298, 12 p.c. above 
that reported in 1960. Both operating revenues and expenses continued to increase and 
net income decreased to $10,696,819, 10 p.c. below the 1960 figure. Fewer telegrams were 
sent, the lowest number since 1942, but cablegrams continued to increase. 


6.—_Summary Statistics of Canadian Telegraphs, 1952-61 


Pee Sie from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
i edition. 


Cable- 
. Net Pole- : grams Money 
Year | Qperating | Qperating | Operating| Line | wituee |pioyess!} Tame |g 24; | Prana 
PD Revenue | Milage Be | ploy’ Marconi- ferred 
grams?® 
$ $ $ miles | miles No. No. No. $ 


33,093,843 | 31,617,156 | 1,476,687 | 52,699 [437,581 | 11,272 21,614,196 |1,934,433 | 19,514,490 
36,920,384 | 33,953,196 | 2,967,188 | 52,727 |450,835 | 11,618 21,222,706 |2,042,921 | 21,553,387 
38,203,590 | 33,203,942 | 4,999,648 | 46,284 |434,178 | 10,629 19,906,354 |2, 105,513 | 21,550,372 
39,320,960 | 32,501,844 |6,819,116 | 48,067 |438,692 | 10,852 20,067,424 |2,238,433 | 23,264, 851 
40,720,213 | 33,688,888 |7,031,325 | 48,062 |442,891 | 10,833 20,381,641 |2,429,893 | 24,295, 308 


44,796,778 | 39,271,893 | 5,524,885 | 48,379 |451,669 11,159 | 19,163,723 |2,580,745 | 25,586,067 
47,633,991 | 39,908,538 |7,725,453 | 47,495 [464,661 | 10,587 17,296,786 |2,499,871 | 24,434, 887 
52,962,913 | 43,511,666 |9,451,247 | 47,470 486,875 | 10,586 16,390,997 |2,602,974 | 25,589,067 
58,546,167 | 45,538,063 |13,008,104 | 48,159 |510, 640 10,279 | 15,546,292 |2,663,598 | 25,134,534 
64,053,626 | 51,735,006 |12,318,620 | 48,511 |524,720 | 9,997 | 15, 138,706 |2,809,691 | 25,041, 156 


1 Excludes commission operators. 2 Includes messages to and from vessels on the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River and messages to and from stations. 3 Excludes relayed messages. 


Subsection 4.—Overseas Telecommunications Services 


The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation was established in 1950 to 
maintain and operate external telecommunication services for the conduct of public com- 
munications by cable, radiotelegraph and radiotelephone and any other means of telecom- 
munication between Canada and overseas points; to make use of all developments in cable 
and radio transmission and reception for external telecommunication services; and to 
conduct investigation and research with the object of improving and co-ordinating such 
telecommunication services with the telecommunication services of other parts of the 
Commonwealth. 


In 1952 the Corporation commenced an expansion program of overseas services! 
designed to meet future requirements and the following services have so far been established: 
direct telegraph, telephone and telex communications between Canada and Argentina, 
Australia, Barbados, Bermuda, Britain, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Italy, 
Jamaica, Japan, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. 

In 1956 the first transatlantic telephone cable, a joint project with the British Post 
Office, the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, the Eastern Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and the Corporation, was brought into service. Apart from normal 
use of the system for public telephone and telegraph message traffic, capacity is available 
for private leased circuits. The Corporation introduced international telex service to 
Canada in 1956 and service with 75 countries is available. The first transatlantic slow-scan 
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television pictures were transmitted between Canada and Britain in 1959. In addition, 55 
_ telephone circuits have been provided by cable and microwave for use between the mainland 
_ and Newfoundland. 


The Canada-—Britain 80-circuit telephone cable (CANTAT) was opened for service on 


Dec. 19, 1961. The Canada—Greenland-Iceland 24-circuit telephone cable (ICECAN), 


_ primarily provided to meet the North Atlantic communication needs of international civil 


aviation, was opened for service on Jan. 1, 1963. Its connecting counterpart between 


| Iceland and Scotland (SCOTICE) was brought into service on Jan. 22, 1962. A four-party 


project (Canada—Britain—Australia and New Zealand) will provide a Canada—New Zealand-— 
Australia 80-circuit telephone cable (COMPAC). This section of a Commonwealth 
round-the-world telephone cable system is scheduled for completion in late 1963. The 
Tasman section between Australia and New Zealand was opened July 9, 1962. Arrange- 
ments were completed for the right of use of a number of circuits for Canadian purposes 
in a telephone cable system connecting Bermuda and the United States brought into opera- 


_ tion in January 1962, and in a telephone cable system connecting Jamaica and the United 
| States brought into operation in February 1963. A six-party (Canada—Britain—Australia— 
_ New Zealand-Singapore and the Federation of Malaya) section of the Commonwealth 


round-the-world telephone cable system, scheduled for completion in 1966, will provide an 
Australia-New Guinea—North Borneo-Singapore—Malaya and Hong Kong 80-circuit tele- 
phone cable (SEACOM). 

In addition to the overseas services operated by the Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation, two cable companies operate submarine cables landing in Canada— 
the Commercial Cable Company and the Western Union Telegraph Company. These 
companies operate to stations in Britain, Ireland, the United States, the Azores and St. 
Pierre and Miquelon Islands. 


A list of cables landed in Canada is given in Table 7. 
7.—External Cables Landed in Canada, 1962 


Company and Station Cables | Nautical 


Miles 
No. No. 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation (COTC)— 
alifax, N.S. via Azores to Porthcurno, England.............c.sceccseseuccrecesceees 1 3,078 
PorteAlberni,, BC: to Auckland. New: Zealand isrcstes csertss.c's era veeanidve oben. «aon sox 1 6,748 
oresiperm, BC. to sydney, Australia... 20.0+..c)c0h.c Un taco cee 1 7,830 
Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland!.................0.000.- 2 2,280 
iampdens Nitd:.to,Oban, Scotland (CANDAT) =. tris vw «aga nmeects ase tear clues as ore me tl 2,010 
Hampden, Nfid. to Vestmannaeyjar, Iceland via Greenland...........02..s0eeceeeeee 1 1,657 
Commercial Cable Company (CCC)— 
St. John’s, Nfld. to Waterville, Ireland 4? 7,086 
St. John’s, Nfld. to New York, N.Y., U.S 2 2,587 
Canso, N.S. via Azores to Ireland.... 2 3, 426 
Canso, N.S. to New York, N.Y., U.S 2 2,890 
Canso, N.S. to St. John’s, Nfld.......... 2 913 
Western Union Telegraph Company (WU)— 
ay Roberts, Nfld. to Penzance, England 4 8,479 
Bay Roberts, Nfld. to Hammil, N.Y., U.S.A..... PLIST os, SEES, SSE SSS, We 2 2,778 
Bypoberts a Nid. olAZzoresiitrc) ¢..heae Saari esse ee Sn ee dns eee tke 1 1,343 
ieartis@ontent, Nid. to Valencia, Ireland....o.<.2+0..<i.eccesene eel clcceschlee le 43 7,541 
Placentia, Nfld. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands..............-----ss00ee.cccccuue 2 250 
North Sydney, N.S. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands..............+--.ssesee0e000 3 594 
orth Sydney, N.S. via Canso to Duxbury, Mass., U.S.A.........00.ceeceecaecsueeee 1 695 
Worth Sydney, N.S. to Island. Cove, Nfld. i.e: 0. oo senon els le sods cblebbede kee 2 635 
onevdneya N.C. to Colnete Nilds:s ts. 80: Gab osihGuts ccsean clet ace necse hel bes 1 323 
Island Cove, Nfld. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands...................+..+.-..2 20. 1 130 
Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company (ET&T)— 
Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland!............0ceceeeeeses 2 2,280 
Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Penmarch, France...................... 2 2,400 
New Brunswick Telephone Company Limited (NBTEL)— 
Campobello Island, N.B. to Lubec, Me., U.S.A.........ccccccccceeeccccecceceuceeees 1 0.3 


1 Twin cable from Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland and single cable from Clarenville, Nfld. via Terranceville, 
Nfld. to Sydney Mines, N.S. 2 Licensed for operation by two carriers—COTC and ET&T. 3 One 
cable unserviceable. 
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Subsection 5.—Meteorological Communications 


Weather stations operated by the Meteorological Branch of the Department of Trans- 
port throughout Canada are linked coast-to-coast by means of teletype and in the remote 
northern areas by radio or radioteletype. The land-line teletype circuits are leased from 
commercial companies. The radio circuits are operated chiefly by the Telecommunications 
and Electronics Branch of the federal Department of Transport. 


Weather stations on the teletype network transmit their reports directly ; other stations 
report via commercial or radio facilities to the nearest station on the teletype line for sub- 
sequent transmission on the meteorological circuit. The reports are collected on a regional 
basis and then relayed to other parts of the country as required. There are two coast-to- 
coast teletype systems transmitting weather information, with main relay points at Van- 
couver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, Gander and Goose Bay. These 
main meteorological communications centres not only handle the distribution of weather 
information within Canada including the Arctic, but also effect international exchange 
with the United States and Europe and, through them, with many other countries. For 
the latter purpose, the Canadian Meteorological Branch and the British Meteorological 
Office share the cost of a leased duplex circuit in the transatlantic cable. Altogether, the 
Meteorological Branch uses 55,300 miles of teletype circuits connecting 350 teletype offices. 


In addition, a facsimile network connects forecast offices including radio facsimile 
transmission to Arctic stations and ships at sea. Weather charts originating at the Central 
Analysis Office in Montreal receive national distribution over this network. Regional 
transmissions of additional charts are distributed on a local basis. Altogether, the Meteor- 
ological Branch utilizes 14,600 miles of facsimile circuits, serving 71 offices. 


Subsection 6.—Federal Government Civil Telecommunications and 
Electronics Services 


Radio regulation and radio aids to navigation services are under the jurisdiction of the 
Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of the Department of Transport. The func- 
tions and responsibilities of the Branch may be summarized as follows: (1) administration 
of the Radio Act and Regulations and the Radio Provisions of the Canada Shipping Act 
and Ship Station Radio Regulations; (2) research into and development of new and im- 
proved communication and electronic equipment and systems needed for aeronautical, 
marine, meteorological and other services; (3) construction, maintenance and operation of 
radio aids to marine and air navigation and of radio communication stations including 
procurement of the necessary equipment; (4) development and administration of govern- 
ment policy with respect to the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation and 
Canada’s participation on the Commonwealth Telecommunications Board; (5) adminis- 
tration of the leasing of land-line facilities required for all services of the Department; (6) 
planning of emergency measures and administration of the Emergency National Telecom- 
munication Organization (ENTO); (7) administration of the Telegraphs Act and the 
Regulations thereunder covering the licensing of overseas submarine cables; (8) partici- 
pation in the work of the International Telecommunication Union and its subsidiary organs; 
and (9) participation in the communication and electronic activities of the International, 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), the International Air Transport Association (IATA) 
and the International Marine Consultative Committee (IMCO). 


Licensing and Regulation of Radio Stations.—Under the Radio Act and the 
Canada Shipping Act it is provided that radio stations employing a form of Hertzian wave 
transmission, including television and radar, be licensed by the Department of Transport, 
unless otherwise exempted by regulation. Licensing, which provides basic control over the 
right to establish a radio station, involves the assigning of specific frequencies to each sta- 
tion. Frequencies are assigned to many types of services on a shared non-interference basis: 
Engineering briefs covering the selection or change of frequency, amount of power and 
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design of the directional antenna system must be approved by the Department of Transport 
and notification sent to the signatory countries of the North American Regional Broadcast- 
ing Agreement before a new broadcasting station can be licensed or before modification 
can be made in an existing station. The setting of standards for the equipment, installation 
and operation of a station provides control for efficient use of the radio spectrum. A further 


control is the requirement that operating personnel be subject to examination and certifica- 
tion. 


Eight monitoring stations are maintained at suitable points across Canada to make 
frequency measurements and record transmissions to ensure that radio stations are com- 
plying with the procedures set forth for their particular service, to detect non-licensed 
stations, to assist in the investigation of inter-station interference and to make studies of 
spectrum utilization. 

Under the Safety of Life at Sea Convention and the Canada Shipping Act, most 
passenger ships and larger cargo ships must be fitted with radiotelegraph or radiotelephone 


equipment, primarily for distress use. Approval is given for each make and model of 


equipment that comes up to the required standard and, in addition, the ship station as a 
whole is inspected after the licence is issued and periodically thereafter. All Canadian 
and foreign ships are subject to inspection to ensure that they conform to the requirements 
of the Safety of Life at Sea Convention. 


Standards have been developed for the installation of aircraft radio stations specifying 
the techniques and materials that may be used, and inspections of radio stations aboard 
civil aircraft of all operational categories are carried out at prescribed periods. Inflight 
inspections of the radio communications and navigational aspects of proposed new air 
carrier operations, encompassing both land and oceanic routes, are also made as required. 


Marine and aeronautical radio operator standards and related regulations are covered 
by international agreement. The International Telecommunication Convention prescribes 
the qualifications for radio operators on mobile stations and the regulations made under 
the Radio Act provide for the examination and certification of operators, both professional 
and amateur. 


Number of Radio Stations Licensed and Operated in Canada.—During the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1963, 98,485 licences were issued in respect of radio stations in Canada. 


_ This figure includes stations operated by departments of the federal, provincial and muni- 


cipal governments, stations on ships and aircraft registered in Canada and mobile stations 
operating in the public and private land mobile services but does not include private com- 


| mercial broadcasting licences. 


Year Ended 


Item Mar. 81,1962 Mar. 81, 1968 
No. No. 
Newapplications received: tits... /ices cent see eee eden ne 15,714 16,540 
MU RORIZatlOng granted ssh 4.4 2160.ihae-ts Aa seteiine aan icin Seni ED 17,000 14,510 
Hiicences cancelle dtm een mecenie,. mcr beaees cectece teat ei en 6,580 7,933 
aiGences renewed Merrett HEAL. Sere Toh ein ne eke 61, 162 71,396 
PAI AvOUT 11 CEnCOSIESUCK At arte. octal et Sith Re BIRO 9,347 10, 182 
General radio service licences issued............c0eececceeecersceeece — 13,579 
Potalilicences ISSUE. .,ac <orfar <ewes <Betepuas siAiwdcomun. mew en 79,329 98, 485 
uiconCe AMEN Umentssmenttnc een th seem aeaenmem emcee mete 19,851 22, 832 
Certificates of registration issued to U.S. licensees................... 1,630 1,831 
Net increase over preceding year............ccececccccccccucccecccce 11, 487 19, 156 


Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference.—The Radio Act 
provides penalties for selling or using apparatus liable to cause interference to radio recep- 


tion. Standards are developed and type approvals issued for certain classes of such 


equipment. The Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of the Department of 
Transport provides also a country-wide interference service using special investigation 
equipment for the purpose of tracing sources of interference and recommending cures for 


interference to broadcast, television and other radio reception. 
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Cars equipped for measuring and locating sources of interference operate from offices © 
located in 30 cities throughout Canada; 29,526 cases were dealt with during the fiscal year 
1962-63. Sources include power lines, auto ignitions, heavy electrical equipment, domestic 
appliances, electro-medical apparatus, industrial radio frequency generators and TV 
receivers. 

Regulations specifying the limits to be met by particular types of apparatus are 
contained in the Radio Noise Limits Order. Certain low-powered radio transmitting and 
receiving equipment is exempt from the operation of the Radio Act, e.g., garage door radio 
controls for a number of models have been exempted and consequently may be operated 
without the radio station licence otherwise required. 


Radio Aids to Marine and Aeronautical Navigation.—The services of the Tele- 
communications and Electronics Branch of the Department of Transport in aid of marine 
and aeronautical navigation are outlined in the 1962 Year Book, at pp. 848-850. Details 
may be obtained on request from the Department of Transport, Ottawa. - 


Subsection 7.—Public and Private Commercial Microwave Facilities 


Because of its population distribution and the vast areas served by microwave com- 
munication links, Canada ranks second highest among the world’s users of microwave 
communication systems on a per capita/per mile basis. This subsection gives a summary 
of the facilities existing or under construction at mid-1963. 


Railways.—As already stated on pp. 825-828, the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Telecommunications Departments’ existing microwave system links Ontario, 
Quebec and parts of the Maritimes and Newfoundland. A major expansion under way will 
provide communication services from coast to coast for television, telephone and data relay 
purposes. In addition, Canadian National Telecommunications has installed a microwave 
system between Alberta and the Yukon Territory which carries telephone and data traffic, 
and serves both civil and military organizations in these areas. In co-operation with 
Alberta Government Telephones, a combination microwave and tropospheric-scatter 
system connects Alberta and the Northwest Territories, also intended to provide communi- 
cation for civil and military use in Far North areas. The Quebec North Shore-Labrador 
Railways have developed a microwave system extending into northern Quebec to provide 
communication for mining operations and to serve some civil communication purposes. 
Ontario Northland Railway is in the process of completing a microwave installation con- 
necting northern Ontario and James Bay for purposes of military and civil communication. 
The Pacific and Great Eastern Railway has made use of an extensive 6,000 Mc/s micro- 
wave system linking Vancouver with Prince George and Dawson Creek, BC: 


Telephones.—The Trans-Canada Telephone System consists of eight provincial anc 
private communication companies serving the various provinces and collectively providins 
an extensive trans-Canada microwave system for the purpose of carrying telephone, tele 
vision and data transmissions from coast to coast (see also p. 821). This organizatiol 
utilizes the portions of the radio spectrum in the 450, 900, 4,000, 6,000 and 10,000 Me/ 
bands. Member companies individually operate microwave systems into northern Britis! 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario, in addition to the main TD- 
cross-country radio systems. These routes provide service to civil and military organization 
throughout the various provinces. Tropospheric-scatter systems in British Columbiz 
Manitoba and Quebec are necessary for communications beyond the reach of existin 
microwave systems. Numerous microwave television feeds are located in areas not serve 
by the trans-Canada system for the purpose of interconnecting outlying areas with th 
television networks. 
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Hydro.—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission, The Hydro-Electric Power 
‘Commission of Ontario, Manitoba Hydro, the Saskatchewan Power Corporation, the 
Calgary Power Corporation and the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority utilize 
considerable microwave radio systems for control and communication purposes. These 
‘organizations use portions of the radio spectrum from 450 to 10,000 Ge/s. 
Television.—The two main television interests in Canada, the CBC and CTV, 
lease private microwave facilities for the relay of television programs from coast to coast. 
In addition to this, studio transmitter links are used by various television stations where 
the television transmitter is situated some distance from the studio and interconnection 
‘ig required. In sparsely populated areas, off-air pickup signals from primary television 
‘stations are sometimes relayed via microwave to rebroadcasting sites. Microwave facilities 
‘are also used in connection with portable and mobile television pickup where program 
‘material is intended for the main studio. 

| Industrial.—Many industrial firms utilize existing public communication facilities. 
However, some organizations have installed private microwave systems; for example, 
The Aluminum Company of Canada uses a multiple hop 6,000 Me/s system in the Arvida, 
| Que., area. 


Subsection 8.—Miscellaneous Radio Communication Services 


In addition to radio communication services provided by the Federal Government, 
‘extensive radio communication systems have been established in the provinces, mainly 
for police, highway and forestry protection purposes. 

Municipal government departments have steadily increased their use of radio to 
facilitate operations, particularly as a medium of communication with vehicles—police, 
(fire, engineering, hydro, etc. Such services as taxi, heavy construction, ready-mix concrete, 
(oil pipeline construction and operation, veterinarian and rural medical are participating 
extensively in the use of radio. 

Public utilities, power companies, provincial power commissions, oil exploration and 
mineral development organizations have expanded considerably their use of radio in both 
‘mobile and point-to-point radio fields. 

The telephone companies provide an extension of land telephone service, by radio, to 
suitably equipped vehicles. This service is available in all major cities in Canada and along 
maany of the nation’s arterial highways. Restricted common-carrier mobile radio service 
(this service to vehicles does not permit interconnection with the over-all telephone system 
but only with specific dispatchers) is available in most major cities in Canada as well as 
‘ina number of smaller urban centres. The latter service is provided by telephone companies 
|as well as by other organizations. In 1962 a General Radio Service was established author- 
jizing the licensing of low-power radio stations to permit short distance personal and 
\private business radiotelephone communications. ‘This new service has proved quite 
‘popular, nearly 14,000 licences having been issued during 1962-63. 


Subsection 9.—Radio and Television Broadcasting* 


Broadcasting in Canada has developed over a period of some forty-five years as a 
\combination of public and private enterprise. Since the opening program from the first 
‘radio station was beamed into a few Montreal homes in 1918, the role of the radio and 
‘television program in the daily life of the Canadian family has grown to startling promi- 
jmence. Today, radio service reaches 98 p.c. and television service about 92 p.c. of the 
Canadian population. 


| *Textual information in this Subsection was supplied by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Board 
of Broadcast Governors and the Canadian Association of Broadcasters; statistical data were prepared by the Public 
_#mance and Transportation Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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To have become such an integral force in the daily life of the nation, broadcasting 
had to learn the needs of the people and how to serve them. Two official languages form- 
ing two distinct cultures had to be served independently but without diminishing the 
concept of national unity. Dozens of other smaller groups, distinct in culture and fre- 
quently dwelling in the same radio or TV coverage area but in separate communities with 
widely divergent program interests, had to be served. Physical problems of distance and 
geography had to be overcome. It requires some 360 radio transmitters and 105 TV sta- 
tions and satellites to reach a population distributed across a 4,000-mile southern frontier, 
through seven time zones and a variety of topographical and climatic regions, and scattered 
northwest through thousands of square miles to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. Not only 
do these people have local service that is a reflection of life in their own districts, but by 
means of 15,000 miles of land-lines for radio networks and 8,500 miles of microwave circuits 
for television nearly every Canadian may, at the same time, listen or watch as an event 
of national interest takes place. 


Since 1932, a publicly owned body, now known as the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, created to develop a national service, has worked with the private or independent 
station-owner to establish this service. A more recent addition (1958) is the Board of 
Broadcast Governors, which consists of three full-time members including the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman and 12 part-time members; the function of the Board is to “regulate 
the establishment and operation of networks of broadcasting stations, the activities of 
public and private broadcasting stations in Canada and the relationship between them, and 
provide for the final determination of all matters and questions in relation thereto”. (See 
also p. 105.) The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation consists of a President and a Vice- 
President and nine other directors appointed by the Governor in Council. It is accountable 
to Parliament through a Cabinet Minister designated by the Governor in Council and is 
empowered to establish and maintain program networks and stations. (See also pp. 
117-118.) 


The Broadcasting Act also requires that, before dealing with any application for a 
licence to establish a broadcasting station (private or public) or for an increase in power, 
change of frequency or change of location of a broadcasting station, the Minister of Trans- 
port must receive a recommendation from the Board of Broadcast Governors. The same 
requirement exists with respect to the making of a new regulation or effecting changes in 
the regulations under the Radio Act. Before making the appropriate recommendation to 
the Minister of Transport, the Board considers all such applications at a public hearing at 
which the applicant, licensees and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation are given the 
opportunity of being heard. 

Under the provisions of the Radio Act, the Minister of Transport must also receive a 
recommendation from the Board before dealing with any application to change the owner- 
ship or control of any share of capital stock in the licensee of a broadcasting station which 
is incorporated as a private company. The Board of Broadcast Governors has established 
a policy that any such application, which would result in a change of ownership or contro! 
of a licensee, would be referred to a public hearing before a recommendation is made te 
the Minister. Applications of this kind not involving a change of ownership or control 
may be dealt with by the Board or the Executive Committee of the Board at a regular 
meeting. 

Under the provisions of the Broadcasting Act, the Board has issued the Radio Broad: 
casting Stations Regulations and the Radio (TV) Broadcasting Regulations applying 
radio and television stations respectively; these regulations cover all aspects of statior 
operation and the enforcement of them as the responsibility of the Board. 


Broadcasting Facilities.—As of Apr. 1, 1963, there were in operation in Canada som« 
38 CBC radio stations plus another 100 low-power relay transmitters maintained by thi 
Corporation, and 14 CBC television stations plus about 95 rebroadcasting and networl 
relay stations. On the same date there were 261 privately owned radio stations in operatio 
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' and 134 privately owned television broadcasting and relay stations. All but 11 of the pri- 
_ vately owned television stations and many of the privately owned radio stations are 
affiliated with the CBC and help to distribute national radio and television services over 
networks operated by the CBC. Of the 11 unaffiliated private television stations, nine 
form the Canadian Television Network (CTV) which commenced operating in the fall of 
_ 1961. The other two stations, in Hamilton and Montreal, are independent of any network 
affiliation. Of the 261 private radio stations, 219 were AM standard band stations, 36 
were I'M stations and six were shortwave stations; 12 of the 36 FM stations operated on 
| the new Multiplex Stereophonic system. 


| Operations of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1962-63* 


| Television.—The CBC in 1962 celebrated its tenth anniversary in television. During 
_ the year, as a direct result of new stations being placed in operation and improvement to 
existing stations, CBC television became available to an additional 247,000 Canadians and 
_ Service extended to reach about 92 p.c. of the Canadian population. Making service 
_ available to the other 8 p.c. is becoming increasingly difficult and expensive since many 
| of them live in isolated communities sometimes thousands of miles from the main east-west 
lines of communication. The expansion during 1962 was into the northern areas where 
costs were not too prohibitive. New rebroadcasting stations were completed at Grande 
Prairie and Peace River in Alberta, The Pas in Manitoba, Dryden and Sioux Lookout in 
Ontario, and Courtenay in British Columbia, and rebroadcasting stations of the French 
' network were completed at Sudbury in Ontario and Timiskaming in Quebec. A kinescope- 
| programmed station was completed at Flin Flon in Manitoba and a new network relay 
| station began operating at Cranbrook, B.C. Many projects to improve or extend service 
| were under way at the end of the year. Notable among them were the new Head Office 
building at Ottawa, consolidation of facilities at Toronto and Montreal, relocation and 
| increase in power of the CBLT transmitter and tower at Toronto, and a network relay 
centre at Winnipeg. 


| The complexities of CBC television broadcasting have greatly increased in recent years 
In the administrative area and as a result of the setting up of an entirely separate, wholly 
commercial television network (CTV). Of significance, too, are the recently expanding 
| activities of community antenna television service (CATV)—operated by unlicensed sys- 
tems which pick up programs produced by licensed television stations from the air and 
| distribute them by means of cable to subscribers who pay a fee for the service—and the 
changing role of the rebroadcasting stations. Both systems were developed originally to 
bring service to remote communities but the implications of their use in already serviced 
| Communities is beginning to emerge. The future of the CATV service was discussed at a 
| public hearing of the Board of Broadcast Governors in June 1963. 


With coverage gaps narrowing, the CBC is turning its attention more and more to 
‘Improvement of facilities and programming to fulfil its basie purpose of maintaining a 
complete service with a wide range of fare for all tastes, bringing Canadians in widely 
) separated parts of the country closer together and serving the various geographical regions 
equitably. 


| Armed Forces Service.—The Armed Forces Service arranged the supply of a weekly 
package of kine-recordings of popular CBC television programs to bases of the Canadian 
' Armed Forces in Europe, the Middle East and the Congo and, for the third season, organ- 
ized a tour of a CBC Concert Party to the NATO bases in France and Germany and to the 
_UNEF bases in the Middle East. Live coverage of major news and sports events, such as 
the federal elections in June 1962 and April 1963 and the Grey Cup, was also provided 


to bases in France and Germany through transatlantic cable. 
| 


*The establishment and growth of CBC radio and television facilities throughout the years is covered in 
‘Previous editions of the Year Book; developments taking place during 1962 and early 1963 only are covered here. 
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Radio.—A milestone in the long history of CBC radio was reached on Oct. 1, 1962, 
with the inauguration of the new CBC Radio Network consolidating the English-language 
Trans-Canada and Dominion Networks. The purpose of the consolidation was to provide 
a schedule of broadcasting balanced in terms of subject matter and of the relative position- 
ing of spoken word and music within each program day. To a large extent, the programs 
of the new network are carried by microwave facilities, thus providing a quality and reli- 
ability not previously attained by radio network operations. 


During the year, English radio network was extended to new low-power relay transmit- 
ters at Noranda in Quebec, Andover and St. Stephen in New Brunswick, Uranium City in 
Saskatchewan and Nakusp in British Columbia. The French network was extended to 
service new low-power relay transmitters at Hearst in Ontario and Wedgeport in Nova 
Scotia and to three privately owned affiliated stations at Trois Riviéres, Roberval and La 
Tuque in Quebec. CBC stations at Halifax and Sydney in Nova Scotia and at Grand Falls 
in Newfoundland were increased in power. 


Because of budget restrictions arising out of the Government’s austerity program, the 
experimental FM network between Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal was closed on Oct. 31, 
1962. However, the experience gained during its thirty months of operation was of great 
benefit to both the Corporation and the network supplier. The three stations are broad- 
casting AM service with some separate FM programming included on a non-network basis 
until finances permit resumption of FM network services. 


In 1962 the CBC developed an emergency broadcasting plan to meet its responsibilities 
in connection with the Emergency Measures Organization, making it possible for every 
radio and television station in Canada to be connected within five minutes to emergency 
radio networks in order to broadcast instructions and information to the public in the event 
of a national emergency. This service was suspended in the fall but reactivated on 
June 30, 1963. 


Northern Service-—The Northern Service, established in 1958, extends the national 
radio broadcasting system to the Yukon and Northwest Territories and to the northern 
portions of all provinces except the Maritimes. With the recent addition of a third high- 
power transmitter at Sackville, N.B., the Northern Service shortwave schedule was in- 
creased from eight to nine and one-half hours daily. In addition to the CBC network pro- 
grams provided on shortwave, the Northern Service produced programs of special interest 
to its listeners, such as Ugaus?, an Eskimo-language program of messages, news, views and 
music prepared by Eskimo personnel, Arctic Window, a program of interviews with visitors 
to the North, and The Commissioner Replies on which questions submitted by residents are 
answered on the air by the Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. A number of pro- 
grams prepared with the co-operation of the Northern Service were carried on the full CBC 
radio network, including programs originating from the Dawson City Festival held in the 
summer of 1962. Tape recordings of National Service programs were supplied to a number 
of RCAF and Mid-Canada line stations which had their own low-power radio stations. 


International Service.—The CBC International Service is operated on behalf of the 
people of Canada to provide information about this country to listeners in other lands. 
Shortwave programs are broadcast in 11 languages daily to Europe, Africa, Latin America, 
the Caribbean, Australia and New Zealand. Despite the fact that television is being 
introduced in more and more countries, radio broadcasting and listening show no signs of 
decreasing. In fact, radio broadcasting, both medium and shortwave, is being expanded 
particularly in those underdeveloped countries that have recently achieved nationhood. 


A notable fact on the international broadcasting scene is the growing interest in the 
exchange of programs, which opens up wider possibilities for the CBC International Service 
in the realm of music and also in the area of special events where rapid transmission is 
vitally important. All sections of the International Service prepared programs dealing 
with the political developments in Ottawa, including the dissolution of the 25th Parliament; 
the German-language section, for example, relayed twice as many programs to the German 
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networks as it did in the preceding year. Twenty-four items on cultural and sports topics 
were shipped to Radio Moscow and virtually all of them were heard by Russian listeners. 
_ Programs for philatelists continued to generate great interest and the programs, broadly 
_ classified under the heading of Letter Box, on which listeners’ mail is answered on the air, 
found a wide audience. News, news reports and commentaries continued to be the mainstay 
_ of the shortwave service. The monthly 15-minute television program Canada M agazine 
_ was distributed to an increased number of broadcasting organizations. 


International Relations.—In mid-1962, the launching of Telstar heralded the coming 

_ era of ‘live’ international television. Meantime, the CBC has recently increased its con- 

_ tracts with other broadcasting organizations in the world in anticipation of increasing 

_ television exchanges, which will be done initially by means of television recordings. A 

_ healthy exchange of programs with many countries is already in progress both in television 
andradio. For example, most countries have contributed teen-age radio programs to CBC’s 

_ Countdown series. Commonwealth countries show particular interest in CBC drama, 
Europe in variety programs, Japan in sports, and Russia in farm and fisheries, French- 
language program exchanges have been most active, particularly with Belgium and Switzer- 
land. In April 1963, CBC delivered its third contribution to a series of high-quality docu- 
mentaries being produced for TV by Intertel, a four-nation (Britain, Australia, United 
States and Canada) partnership. 


In May 1963, Canada for the first time acted as host for a Commonwealth Broadcasting 
Conference. This event was the fifth conference of its kind, and the meetings were held in 
Montreal and Montebello, Que., Toronto, Ont., and Banff, Alta. Fourteen publicly owned 

| national broadcasting organizations of the Commonwealth were represented. Delegates 
| discussed matters of mutual concern and interest in the programming and engineering field, 
as well as legal and other problems affecting broadcasting as a whole. 


CBC activities in the field of external aid involving co-operation in training, instruction 
| and secondment date back for many years. Recently, however, these activities have 
| increased markedly, mainly because of the determination of the developing countries of 
_ Asia and Africa to bring to fruition their plans for broadcast communication services. 
' For instance, two senior employees are spending two years in Ghana, working toward the 
' development of television service in that country which will start in 1964; 26 Ghanaians 
are being given preliminary training in Ghana before coming to Canada for advanced train- 
ing with the CBC. Also, a CBC senior program officer is acting as adviser to the Director 
_ of TV in Malaya and a number of Malayans will later be trained in Canada. Other less 
formal assistance has been given to countries of the West Indies, to British Guiana, Israel, 
Nigeria, Formosa and Japan, and requests for assistance have been received from such 
| countries as Cambodia, Morocco, Jamaica and Viet Nam. 
| Finance.—The CBC, being a Crown corporation, is financed through public funds 
authorized by Parliament and through commercial advertising. In 1962, commercial 
| Tevenue accounted for about 30 p.c. of the Corporation’s income. However, the advent of 
|many privately owned second stations and the second TV network has had an adverse 
effect on CBC commercial returns. It should be pointed out that such revenue cannot be 
| expected to grow significantly beyond present levels, since there are no large untapped 
|Sources of advertising revenue available to television and the CBC continues to follow a 
| policy whereby certain programs are not available for sponsorship (including news, talks 
'and public affairs, farm and fisheries broadcasts, school broadcasts, religious and institu- 
| tional broadcasts) and also deliberately restricts the quantity of commercial messages. 
_The Corporation’s efforts to increase commercial revenues are at no time allowed to in- 
| fluence its program decisions. 
The following statement of operations shows a 0.7-p.c. increase in expenditures in 
' 1962-63 over the previous year to the amount of $108,365,882. The first estimates of net 
Operating requirements from public funds amounted to $74,994,000 which was subse- 
quently reduced to $73,994,000 as a result of the economy program introduced in J uly 1962. 
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This amount was under-expended by $1,339,262. Advertising revenues at $30,846,627 
showed a 6.3-p.c. reduction from 1961-62, which accounted for much of the increase in net 
operating expenditures. 


8.—Financial Statement of CBC Operations, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962 and 1963 


Item 1961-62 1962-63 
$ $ 
Expenses— 

Production and Distribution— 
@ostiol programs tren a acwitack ones grays eRe ee ry on rasa 68,361, 465 70,005, 498 
INGEW OTE Cistributhone rane cecigre aces cei ace eel cores ar a es oe 10,061,504 10, 145, 968 
Gatton APANSTLISSION Sumer iene | teenie tastier bie miele ot scyeter te eminem rae toe 3,893, 146 4,029,540 
Payment to private stations.......-.0+sesserstrer ett 4,851,069 4,334, 789 
Commissions to agencies and networks. .......--.+----++> 4,620,207 3,872,204 
Emergency broadcasting. .......-..++s18e rere ere rer eters a5 13,182 282, 540 
Operational supervision and SELViCeS.....-- ees reese nner e nents gs Reavepsiee 8, 842, 942 8, 426, 592 

Selling and Administration— 
Gelling expense........-. seer eee e reese 1,540,736 1,646,990 
Engineering and development.........- 943,128 1,080,411 
Management and central services 4,483,775 4,541,350 
Motals, EXDPEMSES 00. oso ue oe ee eves cee aan es ae nat eieinsein sy tats 107,611,154 108,365,882 
Income— 

Darhamenvaryaotambe. a enelasee ital: «eel l-ta-ris brace sina erele etcercicieios my orcs 70, 252,273 72,654,738 
Advertising revenue (gross) <6. .+a.ene es siete ete eens onset eh rere eters 32,910,118 30, 846, 627 
Ate aryaet ne UR Gann MKan” anno Os ode Seana nen Speck dyes 7 36m Sob UC Omp a =o Ronis 185,291 253, 898 
ITP OMUEGOUEE Gt cous datigh ond sol ocicg 000s AOE DOCCO CUS GpOo yoo S Ube RRR Ines vlP 224,431 302,067 
Motals,IMCoMe. 072i. soreness ennai ern ye nee eins 103,572,113 104,057,338 
Depreciation included with total expenses. ...---++++++esersrress ster erste ssess 4,039, 041 4,308, 552 
107,611,154 108,365,882 


Statistics of the Radio and Television Broadcasting Industry.—In 1961, for the 
first time, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics co-operated with the Board of Broadcast 
Governors and the Department of Transport in obtaining financial and other statistics of 
the Canadian radio and television broadcasting industry, summary results of which are 
given in the following tables. This co-operation made available much more detailed in- 
formation than was possible previously; the figures given for earlier years were adjusted to 
make them comparable with those presented for 1961. Table 9 covers the operations of the 
whole industry, including the CBC and Table 10 gives the main items separately for radio 
and television broadcasting. 

The operating revenue of the broadcasting industry in 1961 amounted to $110,600,000, 
an increase of 6 p.c. over the previous year. Of this total, radio broadcasting contributed 
46.6 p.c. as compared with 49.4 p.c. of the total revenue in 1960. Advertising revenues 
rose about 4 p.c. during the year. With the advent of eight new privately owned TV 
stations, more revenue was received from local and national advertising and from advertising 
carried by private networks than in 1960, but less was received from advertising carried 
on the publicly operated networks of the CBC; there was an increase of 9.3 p.c. in revenues 
from privately operated networks and national advertising, an increase of 8.9 p.c. from! 
local advertising, and a decrease of 13.8 p.c. from public network advertising. 

Operating expenditures in 1961 reached a total of $181,000,000, an increase of 15 p.c. 
over 1960. The higher rate of increase in expenditures than in revenues changed the over- 
all operating profit of $6,076,000 recorded in 1960 to a loss of $228,000 in 1961. After 
adjusting the operating profit or loss on account of other income and expenses and income 
taxes paid by the profitable firms, the final net loss of the private sector of the broadcasting 
industry for 1961 amounted to $2,700,000 compared with a profit of $5,000,000 in 1960. 
There are no CBC profits or losses in the figure of net income before taxes because the 
unexpended balance of the Parliamentary grant is treated as an account due to the 
Government of Canada. 
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9.—Revenue, Expenditure and Employee Statistics of the Radio and Television 
Broadcasting Industry, 1956-61 


| Item 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


Operating Revenue and Grants 


| Broadcasting Revenue from— 


Advertising carried on publicly- 
j operated networks.............. 14,717,133) 18,097,332] 19,640,855} 24,457,000] 24,239,000 20,966,918 
|  Privately-operated network and 
| national advertising............. 23,852,732} 27,877,972] 32,407,233] 37,818,000} 40,679,000 44,470,753 
/ Wocal advertising.............0.+. 26,921,805) 26,958,334) 29,293,009] 33,464,000] 35,323,000 38,472,015 
| Non-broadeasting revenue........... 956, 968 3,183,950 4,020,511 4,132,000 4,142,000 6, 679, 486 
|| Cor RSS ae eer ee 87,191,971) 41,177,181} 54,120,031] 52,300,000 59,289,000] 70,252,273 

Totals, Operating Revenue 

| AN Grants. 6c c je oe ones 103,640,109) 117,294,769] 139,481,639] 152,171,000] 163,672,000 18,841,445 
Operating Expenditure! 


| Representative agency commissions. 2,133,159) 2,723,093 3,071, 858 3,533,000 3,880,000 4,303, 323 
|| Interest charges. ................... ah Pee 5. ns bts 1,902,593 
| Depreciation and amortization of 
| _ leasehold improvements.......... a as. <a ae a 6,218, 805 
i nt, repairs and maintenance, prop- 


Oita 2a qe SO ee 41,289,426] 61,134,951] 61,749,748] 65,397,000] 71,775,000] 13'926'095 
Totals, Operating Expenditure] 94,063,534] 119,701,196] 128,672,575| 143,110,000| 157,596,000] 181,068,973 


| _ erty taxes, fuel and electricity..... v3 By: A 7 Pa 11,904, 467 
Salaries and wages 40,115,689] 47,288,044) 53,624,775] 59,343,000] 65,519,000 74,970,241 
| RENCHESS eS ee ie aa a 4 cx Si 3,539,240 
| Artists’ and other talent fees. .-| 10,525,260 8,555,108) 10,226,194) 14,837,000} 16,422,000] 18,650,171 
| Performing rights.............. aye Be a ihe se Ne 5,647,731 
| Telephone and telegraph and outside 
SOINVLCDE 2, Boe Gee OE, Oe eee se 3 te of aes 16,511,189 
| Films, tapes, recordings—rental and 
| ieurchased. =... .::.2:i.c02002.002 *f 2 .1 if ‘1 17,617, 993 
| Advertising and promotion.......... _ se. a ay be 4,583,559 
| Taxes and licences (other than in- 
| come OL Property). eases... 1,293,566 
f 
| 
i} 
\ 
| 
| 


| Net operating income............... +9,576,575| —2,406,427|+10, 809,064] +9,061,000} +6,076,000 —227, 528 


—2, 663,062 —208, 413 +73, 377) +3,636,000) +38,790,000} +1,057,260 
a 1,042,785) 4,377,585} 5,671,000} 4,858,000} 3,504,289 
—3,657,625) +-6,504,856} +7,026,000] +5,008,000] —2, 674,557 


| Average monthly number of em- 
| Provcco meee OI iter k 21RD 10, 498 11,980 12,896 13,241 13, 885 15,514 


1 Excludes advertising agency commissions which were estimated to be $10,636,328 in 1961. 


10.—Summary Revenue, Expenditure and Employee Statistics of the Radio and 


Television Sectors of the Broadcasting Industry, 1961 


Item Radio Television Total 
$ $ $ 
CREE IO LS a Sci he A a 69, 708, 356 111, 133, 089 180, 841, 445 
ncerhisine ee. eT Syl ie CRM L IER Sere Ds Lh Sane a 49, 828,039 54,081,647 103, 909, 686 
CETUS a age er i ce ens Re eases eee a 18, 200, 033 52,052, 240 70, 252, 273 
IiOsDlicr eee oe COST TPR OR iAAG 1, 680, 284 4,999, 202 6,679, 486 
| Operating expenditure 66, 904, 979 114, 163, 994 181, 068, 973 
BEroverating Tevchuen \ tek ee 2,803,377 —3, 030, 905 —227, 528 


| Average monthly number of employees................2s 2000. 6, 130 9,384 15,514 
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Section 2.—The Post Office 


The basic tasks of the Canadian Postal Service are to receive, convey and deliver 
postal matter with security and dispatch. In discharging these duties it maintains post 
offices and utilizes air, railway, land and water transportation facilities. Associated 
functions include the sale of stamps and other articles of postage, the registration of 
letters and other mail for dispatch, the insuring of parcels, the accounting for COD articles, 
and the transaction of money order and Post Office Savings Bank business. Because 
of its widespread facilities, it has been found expedient for the Post Office to assist other 
government departments in the performance of certain tasks including the sale of unem- 
ployment insurance stamps, the collection of government annuity payments, the distribu- 
tion of income tax forms and Civil Service employment application forms, and the display 
of government posters. 


Post offices are established wherever the population warrants. Those in rural areas 
and small urban centres transact all of the functions of the city office. In larger urban 
areas postal stations and sub-post offices have full functions similar to the main post office, 
including a general delivery service, lock-box delivery and letter-carrier delivery. 


At Mar. 31, 1962 there were 11,401 post offices in operation compared with 11,421 in 
1961. lLetter-carrier delivery, performed in 180 urban centres, employed over 8,400 
uniformed letter carriers. Postage paid in 1961-62 by means of postage stamps amounted 
to $88,573,175 as compared with $85,807,987 in 1960-61. Post office money orders, issued 
for any amount not exceeding $100 and payable in almost any country of the world, were 
sold at more than 8,800 post offices and money orders payable in Canada only, for amounts | 
not exceeding $15.99, were sold at some 1,900 additional post offices. Post Office Savings 
Banks operate in all parts of the country and, on Mar. 31, 1962, had deposits totalling 
$27,365,119. 


The Operating Service of the Post Office Department is organized into 14 Districts, 
each under a District Director. Ten of the Districts report directly to the Assistant 
Deputy Postmaster General. In addition, there are two Regions, each consisting of two 
Districts and a major Post Office, under a Regional Director. These also report to the 
Assistant Deputy Postmaster General who has the responsibility of conducting the normal 
field operations of the Postal Service. The operating and support functions required in 
the provision of postal service to the public are the responsibility of the local postmasters 
who receive technical and administrative assistance from District Offices located at stra- 
tegic points. 

Postal service is provided in Canada from Newfoundland to the west coast of Van- 
couver Island and from Pelee Island, Ont., (the most southerly inhabited point of Canada) 
to settlements and missions far into the Arctic. Canada’s airmail system provides several 
transcontinental flights daily, intersected by branch and connecting lines radiating to 
every quarter and linking up with the United States airmail system. All first-class domes- 
tic mail up to and including eight ounces in weight is carried by air between one Canadian 
point and another, whenever delivery can thus be expedited. Air stage service provides 
the only means of communication for many areas in the hinterland. There were approxi- 
mately 43,175 miles of airmail and air stage routes in Canada in 1962 compared with 
41,825 miles in 1961. However, the railways are the principal means of mail transport; 
the railway mail service operates along 21,670 miles of track and, in 1962, covered more 
than 35,050,000 service-miles. A staff of 619 mail clerks prepared the mails for delivery 
and dispatch while en route in railway mail cars. 


The rural mail delivery organization provided direct postal service over approximately 
5,637 rural mail routes in 1962, extending over 145,493 route-miles and serving 550,708 
rural mail boxes. Rural mail routes are generally circular in pattern and average about 
26 miles in length. About 1,913 side services were in operation to transport mail between 
post offices, railway stations, steamer wharves and airports, and 1,904 stage services oper- 
ated to convey mail to and from post offices not located on railway lines. Transportation 
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of mail by motor vehicle on highways is expanding and over 390 such services were in 
operation in 1962, many of them replacing or reducing conveyance by rail. In 1962 there 
were 932 city mail services transporting mail to and from post offices, postal stations and 
sub-post offices, collecting mail from street letter-boxes and delivering parcel post. The 
9,454 land-mail service couriers émployed travelled approximately 54,000,000 miles during 
the year; land-mail services are performed under a contract system. Coastal mail service 
is also conducted under contract; 29 contractors operated as far north along the West 
Coast as Alaska and on the East Coast to the northern part of Labrador in 1962. 


The larger post offices in Canada may be described as intricate industrial plants where 
mail is unloaded, cancelled, transported and shipped by semi-automatic means. Con- 
veyor belts, automatic chutes and other devices increase output of mail matter without 
increasing staff and all the larger offices are provided with the latest mechanical equipment. 
In some areas household mail is carried by mailmobile. In most cities, postage stamps 
may be obtained at any time from automatic vending machines and a curbside mail 
receptacle (snorkel) in which patrons may deposit mail without leaving their automobiles 
is coming into use. Electronic equipment checks money orders and accounts for the 
$900,000,000 annually that they represent. 


Post Office Statistics.—Tables 11 and 12 give the numbers of post offices in oper- 
ation, together with revenue and expenditure for recent years. 


—Post Offices in Operation, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1958 and 1962 


Province 1958 1962 Province or Territory 1958 1962 
No No. No No 

WWewfoundland..............ssse00 641 660 || Saskatchewan............-.....- 1,266 
Prince Edward Island... he 105 107 Wy -Albertat .'7, SWAsk war. hte o 1,070 
Nova Scotia............ ae 1,096 869 || British Columbia.......... m3 916 
New Brunswick. . He 676 555 || Yukon Territory. . a ag 20 

HODEC sce. ees 2,413 2,414 Northwest Territories. . 40 
Ontario. ......... se] 2,616 2,680 |S 
BRAINS ae eis aoc os :n « 0/0] a ors) 9 Stake 810 804 Canad aicrces pans eee 11,401 


_ and Expenditure of the Post Office Department, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958-62 


fit 4 ore,—Figures from 1868 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


= ge (+) 
Year Gross Revenue | Net Revenue! | Expenditure? 
Deficit (—) 
$ $ $ $ 
“35... Seeders ere ten sree 177, 492,783 152,919, 881 153,319, 782 —399, 901 
Eee cong gp Coe Een Een pane hemes aoe 183, 380, 508 157, 630,336 157, 803, 478 —173, 142 
DIET foo f5 «zhi viaineh came hel Poses 8a 193,659,715 167 , 629, 053 165,792,339 +1, 836,714 
RRO eo ais osc Palncie x ose cise eiayobreisin 202,003,790 173, 645, 658 178,371,716 —4,726,058 
1D. ooo6 DOUG E EEE Ee ee eae 213,517,994 183, 678, 936 185,019,700 —1,340,764 
1 Gross revenue less commissions and allowances to postmasters, and other small items. 2 Excludes 


rental of semi-staff and staff post offices. 


The gross revenue receipts shown in Table 12 are received mainly from postage, either 
in the form of postage stamps and stamped stationery, or postage meter and postage 
register machine impressions. Some postage is also paid in cash without stamps, stamped 
stationery or meter and register impressions. The gross value of the postage stamps and 
stamped stationery sold during 1961-62, was $88,573,175 and receipts from postage meter 
or postage register impressions and postage paid in cash by other means amounted to 
$109,999 ,967. 
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Auxiliary Postal Services.—Auxiliary postal services include the issuing of money 
orders and the operation of the Post Office Savings Bank. 

Table 13 shows the amount of money order business conducted by the postal service 
in recent years. A statement on the financial business of the Post Office Savings Bank 
will be found in Chapter XXIII on Currency and Banking. 


13.— Operations of the Money Order System, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958-62 


Value of 
Money Money Value of Value Payable in— Orders 
Order Orders Orders Issued 
Year Offices Issued Issued in Other 
. in a in ‘ in é Other Countries, 
anada anada anada anada Guitces a oe 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
AOD Stcs Seca an, tomidciaas een 10,934 52,898,954 | 845,647,439 | 818,333,292 27,314,147 5,394, 568 
1959 ics. seacoast dace: 10,823 53,746,050 | 853,443,891 | 825,978,053 27,470, 837 5,026,970 
CD). Were Brian Some dao Hod 10,778 54,953,087 | 868,669,133 | 840,584,556 28,084,576 5, 250, 922 
LOCL e PR Soe cee iteieesie 11,098 55,939,421 | 886,976,976 | 858,278,412 28,698, 563 5,505, 224 
1962 5s... sijeeee eee 10,708 56,252,265 | 898,512,291 | 867,182,785 26,329,506 5, 940,795 


Section 3.—The Press* 


Daily newspapers published in Canada numbered 115 in 1962, counting morning and 
evening editions separately. English and French dailies had an aggregate reported cir- 
culation of more than 4,146,000—about 82 p.c. in English and 18 p.c. in French. Thirteen 
of those with circulations in excess of 100,000 accounted for over 55 p.c. of the circulation. 
French dailies, as would be expected, have their widest circulation in Quebec where nine of 
the 11 in existence in 1962 were published. Some of the largest of these papers have been 
established in that province for over 60 years. Weekly newspapers serve more people in 
rural communities than do the dailies. They cater to local interests and exercise an im- 
portant influence in the areas they serve. 


The Canadian Press, a co-operative organization owned and operated by Canada’s 
daily newspapers, provides its 100 members with world and Canadian news and news photo- 
graphs, mostly by means of teletype and wirephoto transmission. It also serves weekly 
newspapers and radio and television stations. It is, in effect, a partnership through which 
each member newspaper provides its fellow members with the news of its particular area 
and through which the general news of the world is brought to Canada. Cost of editing 
and transmission is divided among members according to the population of the cities in 
which they publish. CP gets world news from Reuters, the British agency, and from the 
Associated Press, the United States co-operative, and these agencies have reciprocal ; 
arrangements with CP for their coverage of Canada. 4 


The United Press International (British United Press) is a limited company in Canada 
and maintains a close association with the UPI World Service, of which it is an affiliate. 
From its headquarters in Montreal, it provides Canadian news for general world dis- 
tribution as well as for 163 subscribers including 65 private broadcasting stations in Canada. 
Agence France Presse maintains offices in Montreal and Ottawa and certain foreign 
newspapers have agencies in Ottawa to interpret Canadian news for their readers. 


*An article in the 1957-58 Year Book traces developments in Canadian journalism from their beginnings in 
1752 to (cirea) 1900. A second article appearing in the 1959 edition brings that account up to the date of writing (1958). 
The complete presentation is available in reprint form from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Press Statistics.—The following tables are based on data estimated from Canadian 
Advertising. Circulation figures are given for daily English-language and French-language 
newspapers only. Such circulation figures are relatively easy to obtain because, in their 
own interest, newspapers qualify for and subscribe to the Audit Bureau of Circulation; 


_ for these, ABC ‘net paid’ figures have been used. On the other hand, circulation data 


for foreign-language newspapers, weekly newspapers, weekend newspapers and magazines 


_ are incomplete and therefore not usable. 


14._Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting English-Language, French- 
Language and Foreign-Language Newspapers, by Province, 1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 


Province or Territory Daily Weekly! |Week-end Daily Weekly! | Week-end 


No. |Circulation2?} No. No. No. | Circulation? No. No. 


EncuiisH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 


Newfoundland............. 3 27,366 4 1 3 27,802 5 1 
Prince Edward Island..... 3 26,275 — 3 26,131 — 
MOVE SCOMA.. 5.00. s ses os 6 151, 958 28 _ 6 154,351 28 — 
ew Brunswick........... 5 86,470 14 5 88, 053 13 — 
(WSOC Sat eee ae 4 326,011 23 1 4 331,138 20 1 
OO AS 46 1,697,024 241 3 47 1,719, 446 235 4 
1 Fe) oe a 6 208, 820 66 — § 216,111 64 — 
Saskatchewan............. 4 107,639 154 — 4 110, 467 122 — 
Miperta..cic... 6 258, 754 107 _— 6 268, 942 101 2 
| British Columbia.......... 14 439,445 87 —_— 14 453,431 91 — 
Yukon and Northwest 
Merritories: ins. o...<aje4. — — 3 _— — —- 3 — 
Wotals,..... 0.0.5... 97 | 3,329,762 727 5 98 | 3,395,872 682 8 
Frencu-Laneuacre Newspsaprers? 
7 att 1 a = = 1 cs 
1 10,951 2 _ it 10, 884 2 —_ 
10 689525 157 13 9 705,147 165 14 
1 34/293 oy oer 1 34) 482 5 = 
s iy = ae ae 1 aan 
= oy 3 ER wa = 3 — 
|S oer a — — 1 _— _— — 1 — 
BP OtAIS = -sc.fe uss 164 734,699 170 13 li 750,513 178 14 
Forrren-Laneuacn Nrwsparerst 
1 ol oe 1 5 = 
2 38 ae 2 42 ay 
= = 18} $ee = = its oe 
a3 om: 1 +a = a 1 ie, 
3 oe 1 —_— 33 oa 1 — 
Wotalsth ooh cde 6 62 -~ 6 64 — 
, 1 Includes semi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and bi-weeklies. 2 Circulation not reported for all newspapers. 
‘Includes bilinguals. 4 All daily and weekly foreign-language publications given here are considered to be 


newspapers. 


CHAPTER XIX.—DOMESTIC TRADE AND PRICES 
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ising and Service Establishments...... 847 Secrion 1. Controus Arrecting THE Man- 
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Snorton 2. Tan Marketing or AGRICUL- Sporton 2. COMBINATIONS IN RESTRAINT 


(oF jes Nie # ODL I SAAS Sea HOO Gini o cs 882 
TURAL PRODUCTS... -..0.c:+ eee ese 857 s 3. C g iN 
Subsection 1. The Grain Trade, 1961-62 857 EE RE 
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Storage of Wimes.......--+0-+++--0 871 Sere ConsUMER get ee” — 903 
Sucrion 4. Co-oPPRATIVE ORGANIZATIONS 872 Srorron 4. Securrry Pricn INDEXES.... 903 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
: will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
COMMODITIES 


Domestic trade is broad and complicated; it encompasses all values added to com- 
modities traded, provincially and interprovincially, by agencies and services connected 
with the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steamships, warehouses, 
wholesale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. Taken in a wide sense, it embraces 
various professional and personal services including amusement services, such as theatres 
and sports. Only certain phases of this broad field are covered here and, wherever possible, 
cross references are given to related material appearing in other Chapters. The arrange- 
ment of material in a volume such as the Year Book is governed by the necessity of inter- 
pretation from various angles. The index will be found useful in this respect. 


Section 1.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


The surveys of merchandising and service establishments centre around a census of 
such business establishments which in the past has been conducted every ten years. The 


* Prepared in the Merchandising and Services Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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first census of this kind related to business transacted for the year 1930 and similar censuses 
were taken for 1941, 1951 and 1961. Only the first classifications of retail trade (by prov- 
Inces, counties or census divisions, and urban centres of 30,000 or more population) were 
available at the time of preparation of this Section (see Subsection 1). It is noteworthy 
that the scope of the data collected in 1961 was widened. Gross margin information was 
collected from retail stores and wholesalers; operating expense figures were collected from 
wholesalers and service businesses; and more information was sought about the operating 
characteristics of retailers and wholesalers. Reports giving detailed results of the census, 
classifying retail, wholesale and service establishments by geographic areas, kinds of 
business and types of operation—including such data as number of establishments, sales, 
employment and payrolls, and inventories and commodities for the retail and wholesale 
trades—are scheduled to begin appearing late in 1963.+ 

Census information is supplemented in intercensal years by monthly, quarterly and 
annual surveys on the more important phases of the retail, wholesale and service trades 
—sample surveys for some businesses and full coverage for others. The 1951 Census formed 
a new base for such surveys and certain improvements have been implemented for con- 
tinuance during the 1951-61 intercensal period. Current information available on the 
distributive trades is given in Subsections 2, 3 and 4 and continues to project the 1951 base. 
Data related to the new 1961 base will be available early in 1965. Estimates for the years 
prior to 1951 have been revised in accordance with the census base. 


Subsection 1.—1961 Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments 


As stated above, the only results available from the 1961 Census of Merchandising and 
Service Establishments at the time of preparation of this Chapter were those of retail trade 


classified by counties or census divisions, by provinces and by incorporated urban centres 
of 30,000 or more population. The two latter classifications are given in Tables 1 and 2, 
| respectively. 


It should be noted that figures for 1961 are not directly comparable with 1951 Census 


_ information as summarized in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 953-977, since certain classifications 


were excluded from retail trade in 1961 and others added. Restaurants, lumber dealers, 
farm implement dealers and feed stores were included in 1951 but not in 1961; all automotive 


_ Tepair shops, radio and television repair and jewellery repair were included in 1961 as 


part of retail trade but in 1951 were considered service trades. It should also be noted that 
the total retail trade as reported by the census does not coincide with the total shown 
in Tables 4 and 5 of Subsection 3; the latter is estimated from sample surveys, whereas 
the census is a full-coverage survey. 


t Vol. VI (Pt. 1) Census of Merchandising: Retail Trade (Series 6.1). Vol. VI (Pt. 2) Census of Merchandising: 
Wholesale Trade; Services (Series 6.2). 


1.—_Number of Retail Stores and Value of Sales and Inventory, by Province, Census 1961 


Inventory 
Province or Territory Stores Sales at 
Year-End 
No. $7000 $7000 

Meme rhowad an diy gee ces </s1s cela aes c Sansa sake nieaetams etme ewweaie sae 4,747 285, 568 49,948 
Reinos Mawardilelanda sa.6 oboe aaeciniy cant «eee cd LR Rh. 867 78, 801 10, 678 
VANS COLA. MeLiwee- -F../< aR ays Ree ce a,c Meee Bia ape ca 6, 523 580, 335 73,194 
ey TBR a COL oat co sare SIR, ce, GERD BESEREn IS GB REI PRIRRTI IRA OREN One a 5,215 435, 806 55, 350 
Quebec 45,273 4,107, 952 532, 830 
i 52,157 6, 206, 685 733,955 
6,575 766,711 100, 022 
7,591 734, 492 118, 265 
9,902 1,272,395 177,621 
ae 13, 558 1,575,161 212, 435 
‘itories 212 29,044 7,600 
CORY TRG bland Bie dios a POA ORRIN TTS 28S OR AME) a SES BER 152 620 | 16,072,950 2,071,898 


On a ae aaa 
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2.—Number of Retail Stores and Value of Sales and Inventory in Urban Centres 
of 30,000 or More Population, Census 1961 
Province Inventory] Province Inventory 
an Stores Sales a an Stores Sales at 
Urban Centre Year-End Urban Centre Year-End 
Roheenaps oe No. $000 S000 Tee chal edbt No. $'000 $'000 
SeTomald. My wilinas 578 | 95,002 | 13,568 |] Guelph.........--..-- 371 | 47,027 5, 455 
Nova Scotia— Hamilton... ibis .<e-- 2,227 | 313,247 33, 538 
Dartmouth.....-+++- 250 | 48,112 | 4,499} Kingston.......006-5 470 | 73,871 | 8,720 
Halifax.......+++++0++ 692 | 138,297 | 20,874] Kitchener......--++-- 605 | 96,724 | 10,612 
Sydney......-+2+ 326 | 48,152 | 5,541) yondon.....eee eee 1,349 | 238,212 | 33,048 
New Brunswick— Oshawa........0+00e- 459 | 76,415 7,844 
Moncton: ......cces es 355 63, 812 7,324 
Ottawa ec eevcsmetens 1,730 | 342,168 | 38,635 
Saint John......... Ae 541 | 77,956 9,572 
Peterborough.....-.- 372 64, 470 7, 232 
Quebec— 
Chicoutimi 269 | 45,326 | 6,213 | Port Arthur........-. 331 | 57,005 | 6, 619 
GHomedey Meera 176 28, 426 2,957 St. Catharines........ 788 93, 309 11, 829 
Granby eee ee 341 28,904 3,703 Sarnia eect 6s nei: 417 59,700 7,894 
Beno er tl B18: 390 | 45,020 | 4,326 || Sault Ste. Marie...... 403 | 69,504 | 8, 954 
iagtecoeaenlt) 986 | 26,251 9,367 | Sudbury.......0--+-: 585 | 112,357 | 11,154 
Lachine eee este Be. 7 876 1 eos ee 7,610 [1,147,007 | 136,048 
OK ae eT oe 14g} 16,281 | 1,688 | Welland......---.---- 378 | 39,033 | 4,87 
Montel. eee 10,070 {1,409,943 | 167,618] Windsor....+-------+- 1,123 | 124,843 | 18,398 
Manitoba— 
Montreal North...... 274 21,200 2,151 SUB onitacole eee 192 17,703 1.652 
Outremont........++: 114 21,736 1,163 Staiamieses were 131 15.585 1,412 
Quebecas ised te 1,829 | 237,484 | 32,714 | Winnipeg......-000++- 2,051 | 400,607 | 48,416 
St. Laurent. ..c2cee- 195 34,994 3, 434 Seslatehewane= 
See Michela eee cere 307 | 41,200 | 3,677 || Moose Jaw...-...---. 272 | 50,507 | 5, 419 
Sideiiieeen oh 358 | 28,919 4,007 | Regina...0-++++00-+- 656 | 132,189 | 21,295 
Shecbrook oem ee 622 78, 575 9,205 Saskatoon..........-- 628 | 111,176 14,179 
g Riviéd 521 5 4 Alberta— 
Trois Rivieres’..+-<- 59,157 | 8,400 1 Calgary.......eeeeee- 1,656 | 329,984 | 41,755 
Verda ssieng sth oe 577 | 66,017 | 8,343 | edmonton.....-..-+- 1,704 | 357,504 | 47,868 
Ontario— i sapornieiaceeestere 123 | 18,215 | 1,597 
Bellevilles.c-heseeeer 994 | 44,615 5,911 
ae - : Lethbridge.........-- 329 | 55, 149 7,860 
Brantiord.....2a)hie. 9. - 63,18 7,256 Bae Cola ines 
Burlington. .........- 263 | 40,285 3,925 || New Westminster... 363 | 70,860 | 10,663 | 
Cornwall...........++ 445 | 45, 302 5,355 || Vancouver..........- 3,719 | 522,488 | 70,871 
Fort William......... 368 | 46,631 5,629 || Victoria..........-.+- 760 | 119,210 | 16,555 


Subsection 2.—Wholesale Trade 


Estimated sales of wholesalers expanded from $5,784,400,000 in 1951 to $8,897,100,000 
in 1961. The figures given in Table 3 include only wholesalers proper, i.e., they exclude 


agents and brokers and manufacturers’ sales branches. 
but have not been adjusted for price changes. 


Sales estimates have been revised 


The business of agents and brokers for the 
years 1957-59 is given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 869; no later figures are available. 
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3.—Wholesale Sales, by Kind of Business, 1957-61 


Nors.—Includes only wholesalers proper, i.e., firms performing the function of buying merchandise on their 
| own account for resale. 


Kind of Business 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


$’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $'000,000 | $’000,000 


237.2 263.5 279.5 288.4 294.0 
| 1,263.8 | 1,385.1 | 1,544.5 | 1,649.7 1,736.0 
| 152.0 175.0 171. 165.0 176.5 
| 116.9 123.6 120.0 116.1 114.7 
30.9 33.5 37.1 38.0 39.3 
186.3 198.2 211.5 204.6 206.6 
184.7 198.5 216.6 221.9 235.0 
161.3 166.4 181.4 182.7 209.3 
56.1 68.5 84.9 73.0 71.4 
183.0 163.6 155.9 153.3 136.9 

315.2 308.8 317.6 327.1 341.9 

779.6 825.2 964.4 877.6 902, 2 
i 796.4 709.0 779.7 748.1 757.1 
105.1 109.3 130.2 137.4 143.3 
| 342.1 363.9 407.9 414.8 412.6 
251.8 241.9 262.8 276.4 290.5 

Bo TIONG ab 8 aR Oe 635.8 679.2 723.4 741.1 761.0 

eerie isia). snd Saunas vss dhenc.oaacuaewbs con. he 1,893.3 | 1,892.5] 2,163.9 | 2,149.3 2,068.8 
Motals, Al Trades... 00) acne. ccisncts cee soos 7,691.5 | 7,905.7 | 8,752.6 | 8,764.5 8,897.1 


| Subsection 3.—Retail Trade 


| The trend of retail trade is one of the best general indicators of the economic condition 
of the country. It is through retail stores that most goods are ultimately sold and such 
| sales reflect the financial strength of the consumer except in times of short supply. The 
| estimated value of retail sales increased by 105.9 p.c. during the period 1949-62. Estimates, 
not adjusted for price changes, are shown by province in Table 4 for 1930, 1941 and 1951-62 
_ and by kind of business for the latest five years in Table 5. 


4.—Retail Trade, by Province, 1930, 1941 and 1951-62 


| = neures for 1931-40 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 938 and those for 1942-50 in the 1962 edition, 
|p. 870. 
} 


| _ Year ee Quebec Ontario | Manitoba Sea Alberta ce Canada’ 

| 

ft Sia SS = Ee ee eee ee | —$__—_________ 
$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $7000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 

i} 

T3800... 197 646 1,091 188 188 175 251 2,736 
|1941..0.... 279 820 1,388 193 189 228 318 3,415 
PERL os cise 899 2,443 4,130 610 659 854 1,100 10,693 
io 982 2,635 4,383 651 764 939 BAe 11,532 
\1958....... 1,018 2,756 4,616 677 845 987 1,228 12,128 
|1954....... 1,025 2,798 4,634 637 758 964 1,249 12,066 
)1955....... 1,127 3,006 5,115 669 748 1,035 1,412 13,112 
1056....... 1,211 3,322 5,499 700 812 1,159 1,594 14,298 
1957 Borie vieje 1,234 3,521 5, 663 726 855 1,211 1,616 14, 826 
1958....... 1,290 3,647 5,934 754 914 1,275 1,631 15,444 
a 1,362 3, 878 6, 218 813 951 1,355 1,707 16, 284 
11960....... 1, 430 3,944 6,313 843 938 1,366 1, 668 16, 502 
}1961....... 1,465 4,183 6,340 817 905 1,401 1,665 16,777 
}1962p,..... 1,501 4,444 6,551 858 963 1,471 1,784 17,571 
| 1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 2 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 3 Totals 
| are not the exact addition of the components because of rounding of the figures. 
| 
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5.—Retail Trade, by Kind of Business, 1958-62 


Kind of Business 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962? 


$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 


Grocery and combination stores.....-..+++++-++- 3,126 3, 287 3,474 3,581 3,704 
Other food and beverage stores. .....--.++eeeeee- 1,120 1,178 1,225 1,244 1, 3h 
General storeS...-.s- sce ers nrscsearetererscr® 625 630 640 654 685 
Department stores....-.. +++. see seers eter tee e ee 1,345 1,420 1,454 1,503 1,561 
Variety StoreS.........0 eee cece cece eect e teres 315 331 350 3871 383 
Motor vehicle dealers. ......2.:5eeeee eee ere eee 2,414 2,613 2,501 2,488 2,768 
Garages and filling stations........-.-..++++++++- 1,037 1,104 1,145 1,212 1,239 
Men’s clothing stores aes 238 250 259 261 275) 
Family clothing stores. ......-..++00sseee cree eee 227 226 235 248 251 
Women’s clothing stores.........eeeeceeee eee eees 265 273 277 283 291 
Ge STOPES eh acc crtomiaetins «.csisreasitee niece ols «eye tegenege ls 146 155 169 170 175 
Hardware Stores... 2... cece eee e nett eres eens 318 326 326 328 339 
Lumber and building material dealers........... 482 492 436 426 448 
Furniture, appliance and radio dealers..........-. 566 581 547 548 560 
Restaurantasee wots tore ete ne ciceeeh ssleiir cero 543 567 569 573 586 
Fuel dealers........ 326 342 324 317 328 
Drug stores...... 383 405 416 428 436 
Jewellery stores 133 137 134 134 136 
Miuscellaneousasticutacee clelere « sel ttemictseratlel a sisbeietetater= 1, 838 1,967 1,971 2,012 2,094 
Totals, All Trades............-.++-- 15 444 16,284 16,502 16,777 17,571 


Retail Chain Stores.—Retail chains are defined as companies operating four or mor 
retail outlets in the same or related kinds of business. The latest figures available are thos 
for 1960 given in Tables 6 and 7. Operating results of selected kinds of chain stores anc 
operating ratios of independent stores by kind of business for the same year are givel 
in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 872-873. 


6.—Retail Chain Store Statistics, 1930, 1941 and 1951-60 
Nors.—Figures for 1942-50 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 871. 


. Value of 
Salaries and Accounts 
. Stocks on Hand : 
Net Wages Paid Outstanding 
Year Stores Retail Sales to Store End of Year End of 
Employees Stores Warehouses Year 
Av. No. $7000 $'000 $7000 $’000 $7000 
19308 acces ese ee 8,097 487, 336 50, 405 60, 457 5 a 
NOU Apoe ceuerormdaes.. 7,622 639,210 57,777 68,619 20,976 38,376 
SOL one. dans one nOned | 7,846 1,775,744 153, 599 186, 562 60, 490 53,816 
NOB De ene th ote toratey einteler= ole 7,766 1,924,873 154, 642 172,886 55,215 77,475 
aCe he nao apes donoeeT 7,835 2,048, 228 171, 167 179,704 52,096 91,538 
of 8,136 2,146,635 181, 509 191,049 57,814 102,747 
8,274 2,353, 955 199,611 205, 833 63, 120 127, 362 
8,559 2,647,055 221,136 232,392 72,183 143, 357 
8,822 2,841, 569 242,979 248, 284 78,521 148, 506 
9,122 3,073, 147 262, 456 265, 862 78,512 158, 232 
9,491 3, 280, 263 285,691 282,530 80, 440 162, 453 
9,954 3,468, 413 382, 099 304, 230 94,528 175,048 
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7.—Retail Chain Store Sales, by Province and by Kind of Business, 1956-60 
Province or Kind of Business 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
$'000 $'000 $7000 $000 $'000 
Province 

15, 267 24,079 23, 849 35, 708 37,130 
169,946 179,396 190,928 198,095 217,966 
540, 628 576,716 619, 584 674,002 712,568 
1,230, 388 1,335,056 1,451,325 1,508, 626 1,579,018 
100,591 112,126 120,715 131,908 142, 482 
111, 353 118,935 128, 762 137,037 140,077 
182,111 197,763 219,751 245,747 262,954 
289, 846 289, 463 309, 336 341, 548 367,796 
6,925 8,034 8,897 7,592 8,422 
2,647,055 | 2,841,569 | 3,073,147 | 3,280,263 3,468 413 
1,685,394 | 1,835,648 | 1,994,366 | 2,143,559 2,293 ,563 
1,096, 330 1,241,725 1,368, 883 1,481, 136 1,602,797 
7,730 7,563 7,924 teers 9,530 
36,374 36,194 38, 236 40,718 40,607 
527,952 530, 143 556, 383 587, 817 611, 646 
General Merchandise (excl. department stores)! 313 ,976 338 ,645 357,199 379,638 413 ,209 
ONEALSLOLES. nae gas me- osc hen 41,144 42,774 42,513 44,290 48, 820 
Bali tis LOCOS <8. ck ee, chee Ae ee, 229,307 247, 223 264, 298 282,591 298,157 
 TCTOO Lea Beers eens (i aieeiete: aeeareninel 42 ,043 48 ,299 56 ,022 62 068 60,756 
190,674 202 ,078 222,490 238 ,448 261,583 
28, 866 28,159 29,157 30, 148 28, 529 
67, 269 70,707 78,147 81,357 84, 269 
36, 347 40, 459 44,958 50,373 65,291 
53, 433 57, 822 63,938 70,150 76,514 
Building Materials and Hardware............. 141 316 140,534 154,151 155 ,923 148 ,324 
Furniture and Household Appliances......... 137 ,059 130,727 133,301 132,083 117 ,871 
Other Retail Stores!... 22. .6....e00ccesednces 136 ,592 145 ,638 155 ,618 168 ,544 173 107 
BUSES ONES << Waterss cietertistaiciute ele Siend erarerhler oe eee 41,299 45, 437 49,912 53, 383 55,130 
ewelleny-StOLOS sseerrrsese ete eee 46,301 45, 205 47,017 48,736 49, 280 


1 Includes other kinds of business not shown separately. 


New Motor Vehicle Sales.—Sales of new m 
when 586,012 vehicles valued at $1, 
_ 1953-62 are shown in Table 8. 


8.—Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles, 1953-62 


otor vehicles reached a peak in 1962 
784,460,000 were sold. Sales over the ten-year period 


Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses Totals 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
359,172 899, 726,000 103, 354 262,745,000 462,526 1,162, 471,000 
310,546 797,554, 000 72,082 191,964, 000 382, 628 989, 518,000 
386,962 1,023, 351,000 78,716 232,539,000 465, 678 1, 255, 890, 000 
408, 233 1,128, 640,000 91,688 326,735,000 499,921 1, 455,375,000 
382,023 1,087, 620,000 76,276 281,311,000 458, 299 1,368, 931,000 
376,723 1,110, 724,000 68, 046 254,742,000 444,769 1,365,466, 000 
425,038 1, 240,961,000 77,588 299, 207, 000 502, 626 1,540, 168,000 
447,771 1, 289,073,000 75,417 285,754, 000 523,188 1,574, 827, 000 
437,319 1, 290,026, 000 74, 160 261,382,000 511,479 1,551, 408, 000 
504, 168 1, 486, 337, 000 81, 844 298, 123,000 586,012 1,784, 460,000 
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Farm Implement Sales.—The value, at wholesale prices, of new farm implements 
and equipment sold in 1961 amounted to $201,777,000, a decrease of 7.2 p.c. from the value 
of such sales in 1960. Increases reported by the Atlantic Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, 
Alberta and British Columbia did not offset decreased sales in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
In addition to the amount spent on new machinery, $39,643,554 was spent in 1961 for 
repair parts, 4.0 p.c. less than the amount so spent in 1960. 


9.—Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment, by Major Group, 1957-61 
(Values at wholesale prices) 


‘Percentage 
Major Group 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 Change 
1960-61 
$7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Tractors and engines..........+eeesereeeeer ences 56, 651 63,171 78,938 80,093 74,764 — 6.7 
Ploughs....---2+ssecesceenseeseceresenseceneses 8,952 9,790 11, 189 11, 635 11,460 — 1.5 


7,845 9,656 11,920 12,650 12,939 + 2.3 
6,703 7,104 7,894 7,873 8,224 + 4.5 
23,566 26, 257 30, 655 30,544 29, 298 — 41 
23,984 29, 851 44,122 46, 485 37,631 —19.0 


Tilling, cultivating and weeding machinery.....- 
Planting, seeding and fertilizing machinery...... 
Haying machinery........--+-++esseeessr eters 


Harvesting machinery......-..-+-+++e+eeereeers 


Machines for preparing crops for market or for use 5,556 6, 102 7,510 6, 261 6, 233 — 0.5 
Farm wagons, wagon trucks and sleighs.......-- 1,527 1,900 1,994 2,025 1,910 — 5.7 
Barn equipment. ......+-..-eee eee se tenes eeees 2,863 3,521 3, 869 4,095 4,535 +10.7 
Dairy machinery and equipment........---.+++- 5, 468 6,488 5,139 5,766 5,589 — 3.1 
Spraying and dusting equipment,........----++: 1,269 1,558 1, 466 1,637 1,758 + 7.4 
Miscellaneous farm equipment.......--.-++++++++ 5,518 6,616 7,535 8,401 7,436 —11.5 

Y Wit en ea uanebenaee sancraauadasode 149,902 | 172,014 | 212,231 | 217,465 201,777 — 7.2 


10.—Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment, by Province, 1960 and 1961 


(Values at wholesale prices) 


1960 1961 Per- 
Province or Region P.C. Pic; centage 
Amount of Amount of ee 
Total Total 
ee oe Se 
$ $ 
Atlantic Provinces... ...+:eseeeeeeee ee eeertees 7,692,658 3.5 8,165,558 4.0 + 6.1 
QUEDEC. 0.00 sec ccseseee eee e ees ets renee nese tees 26,792, 294 12.3 30,276, 680 15.0 +13.0 
ORATION TS Core ee ccc sis hoes ties eeaGr/s emo a9 re 49,399, 102 22.7 51,005, 608 25.3 + 3.3 
Manitoba sen cece ccc sis cere rica es cote eh de akriniet 25, 876, 486 12.0 18,957,752 9.4 —26.7 
Saskatchewan........sseeeecer seen eee te eee eees 57,359, 238 26.4 41,615,395 20.6 —27.4 
Albertaatecier ceva cao ea ee ine ee wie Sani eye 44,993,316 20.7 45,722,763 22.7 + 1.6 
British Columbia. .......-ceeeeeeee veer eeeeeee 5, 352,089 2.4 6,082,776 3.0 +12.7 
Totals s .cnje sss -isjaeecien + Biaeilee 217 ,465 ,183 100.0 201 ,776 ,532 100.0 — 1.2 


PU Gah 2 be ceo poe ioe ace) IRS te ie oe en eee 


Sales Financing.—The amount of instalment financing transacted by sales finance’ 
companies in 1961 was slightly lower than in 1960 which was, in turn, lower than the hig! 
point reached in 1959; balances outstanding at the end of the year reached a peak i 
1960 and decreased somewhat in 1961. 
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11.— Retail Instalment Paper Purchased and —— Outstanding, by Class of Goods, 
p 1958-61 


(Millions of dollars) 


Paper Purchased Balances Outstanding Dec. 31— 


Class of Goods 
1958 1959 1960 1961 1958 1959 1960 1961 


| Seamer Goods ite ss oes es ee oF pee be 768 806 829 756 
EW PASEENGED CATS. sis lfo.cedeceecercess 
Used passenger cars. ............c.eeeees 333 323 298 250 \ 588 610 625 569 
pdio on perevisicn C5) ee eRe 
ousehold appliances..........Mestes.. + 
BUBISUHTO CR BGs aaistiraicn cB detuchcanaeusets 201 208 202 18s 180 196 204 187 
SUNG OAS ae eee i 
Commercial and Industrial 265 356 366 344 257 344 393 395 
| New commercial vehicles acd 70 95 97 87 11 138 151 138 
Used commercial vehicles we 48 59 57 47 
Other 147 202 212 210 146 206 242 257 


Totals....... 00.05 SHO Crn neeT 1,185 | 1,258 | 1,244 | 1,112 | 1,026 | 1,150 | 1,222 | 1,151 


| Consumer Credit.—Total balances outstanding on credit extended to consumers by 


‘retail stores and certain financial institutions are increasing very rapidly. Although the 
financial institutions included in the survey do not cover all sources of consumer credit, 
returns from the selected holders indicate that balances outstanding on credit extended to 
‘individuals for the purchase of consumer goods and services have almost doubled in the 
‘Past nine years. The figures in Table 12 do not include credit extended for commercial 
\ purposes. 


_ 12.—Balances Outstanding on Retail Trade Credit and Loans Extended to Individuals 
| for Non-business Purposes by Certain Financial Institutions, 1953-62 


(Millions of dollars) 
| Retail Sal Small In sae 
etai Sales ma : surance 
| Year Trade Finance Loans erred Ge Companies 
| Creditt Companies Companies ze Policy 
| Loans 
682 516 176 585 129 225 
733 492 215 612 151 240 
822 599 279 788 174 250 
873 756 356 759 226 270 
901 780 362 691 258 295 
937 768 400 842 320 305t 
} Bise stake 992 806 484 1,001 397 323 
i Bia aiy 2 1,038 828 549 1,148 433 344 
| Bee Jas 1,088 756 594 1,366 516 358 
} 1,125 771 689 1,615 575 371 
eS Sap a a ES a | viet od || oer es ate ener Gaia ered: Mepeeesiodinns Po 


Accounts outstanding on the books of retailers stood at $1,125,100,000 at the end of 
1962. This amount excludes lumber and building material dealers and farm implement 
dealers, two trades included up to and including 1957, so that the results for 1958 and sub- 
3equent years more closely approximate “consumer” credit shown in Table 13. 
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13.—Retail Credit 1953-62, and by Kind of Business, 1962 


Accounts Receivable Accounts Receivable 
: (at end of period) (at end of period) 
Period Kind of Business 
lastel Charge Total pastels Charge Total 
$’000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 $’000,000 | $000,000 | $'000,000 
1962 
OEE ye 5 287.8 483.6 771.4 Diasec eee Uke Rae lsc Bay Sokete els  esanebets ae Se 426.9 
OS dee 396. 492. » Motor vehicle. ......--..+seeeee esses iWhedl 86.3 104.0 
ees S 4 3 4 ce L Men’s clothing ...anicttesmeee ee 8.0 12.8 20.8 
BCH 9 ‘ . ‘ Family clothing............-+++++++: 14.2 ited 25.3: 
1956%.. 4. 414.9 566.6 981.5 ae a clothing: 8k. asesdsassed 3.6 12.4 16.0 
ARGAWATCLE RSs foe eet nara 11.0 28.0 39.0 
1957..... 485.1 529.1 1,014.2 Furniture, appliance and radio........ 167.0 27.2 194.2 
1958!..... 489.6 447.6 937.2 pester: RD a oc nd ere 14.7 8.4 23.1 
Grocery and combination (indepen- 
1050%..... B23.8 AP 408.784, GO92NB ONL dont). .icceeeo-b o-cs- qldencueeadie 2 35.5 35.5 
1960!..... ot Re 1,037.6 Genet BUOTOS ME his vce os 2 34.9 aa 
TRE de oa tee aac cen ng oo come noricne 3.1 53.3 56. 
19611... BD — 1,088.2 Garages and filling stations.......... 2 29.4 29.4 
19621..... Aes BE 1,125.1 || All other trades...........++-+0++++- 29.5 90.1 119.6 
1 Excludes lumber and farm implement dealers. 2 Included in ‘‘Charge’’. 


Subsection 4.—Service Establishments 


Service establishments as defined in the census included all those places of business 
where the major part of gross income (annual turnover) was derived from the rendering of 
services as opposed to the sale of merchandise. The following types of service were covered: 
amusement and recreation such as motion picture theatres and producers, and bowling 
alleys; personal services such as laundries and dry-cleaning plants, barber shops and shoe 
repair shops; certain business services such as advertising agencies and window display 
services; repair services such as automobile repair, radio repair and watch repair; burial 
services; photography, commercial and portrait; hotels and tourist camps; and other 
services such as cold storage locker rentals and taxis. 


Summary statistics of the detailed coverage in 1951 are given in the 1955 Year Book 
at pp. 974-977. Annual data for certain services only are included here. 


Motion Picture Theatres.—The receipts of motion picture theatres increased steadily 
up to 1953 when they amounted to $108,603,966, but thereafter decreased each year to 
$68,882,172 in 1961. The number of theatres in operation also decreased rapidly. The 
receipts of drive-ins, the most recent of theatre developments, amounted to $6,653,262 in 
1961, somewhat below the total receipts of 1960; the previous peak was in 1954. 


14.—_Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Theatre Operations, 1960 and 1961 


; Regular Drive-in 

Year and Item iin Sates minenires Total ) 
Establishments.........-ccsccescseecererscssceeenseeenss 5 1,427 232 1,659 
Receipts (excluding taxes). 65,504,666 6,789,678 72,294,344 
Amusement tax@S.......ssecsececorceeceeceeeesereeerenes 5,365, 182 524,189 5,889, 371 
Paid AdmissionS.......csseeseccceccecsecnssececcesessecs 3 107,705, 112 10,029, 249 117,734,361 

1961 

Establishments.........0cceccecceceserssccecsssenceseees No. 1,341 238 1,579 
Receipts (excluding taxes)......+s+eecseeeeseeeerreeretees $ 62, 228,910 6, 653, 262 68,882,172 
Amusement taxeS.....sc0cscecccscerereescereeeeessseneee $ 5,043,553 490,793 5,534,346 
Paid admMisSionS...-..+eccsccescccencccesececcenseenssese No. 97,944,809 9,473,685 107,418,494 


| 
| 
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| 
Motion Picture Production.—Table 15 shows the operations of private firms in 
_the production and printing of motion picture films and film strips for industry, govern- 
|ment, education, entertainment, etc. Films are also produced by government agencies 
but information concerning such production is, of course, not available. In addition, 
| 10 firms in other business categories produced films in 1961 (four theatrical short, three 
' films for television use, 10 other non-theatrical films of five minutes or longer, 252 newsreel 
| stories and ciné-magazines for television, 25 for other uses, 20 commercial advertising 
films and 12 non-commercial advertising films for television and 25 films for unspecified 
uses). This production brought in revenue amounting to $82,750. 


15.—Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Production by Private Firms, 1953-61 


Gross Revenue 
Y F Empl Bale 1g 
ear irms mployees an Tinting 
Wages Production and Pdi 3 

Laboratory evenue 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
32 387 1,150,890 1,592,779 1,230, 493 616 
45 478 1,549, 233 2,106,131 1,456, 405 1,328,021 
46 445 1,460,421 2,456,038 1,051,673 512,727 
59 27 2,483,910 3,726,557 2,095,985 423,899 
58 1,216 2,758,560 4,471,710 2,978, 626 469, 369 
52 1,133 2,770,375 3,902,780 3,344,948 421,975 
54 1,065 3,609,537 5,814,690 3,229, 240 389, 480 
66 1,194 3,475,118 7,038,810 2,590, 759 342, 582 
67 7842 3,562,041 6,354,071 3,580,570 752,734 


1 Figures from 1956 include laboratories with no motion 
f 2 As of the last week of November 1961; not ¢ 


Table 16 shows types of film produced by private industry, 
ing region and by government agencies during 1961. 


picture production; these are not included in previous 
omparable with previous years. 


classified by major produc- 


Of the total of 623 films of five 


minutes or longer produced by private industry, one theatrical, 62 television and 30 other 
non-theatrical films were adaptations or language versions of original films ; 55 were made 
for other than Canadian sponsors. Of the government films, 10 theatrical shorts, 10 
television and 136 other non-theatrical films of five minutes or longer were adaptations or 
language versions of original films and all films were produced for Canadian sponsors. 

| Private industry and government agencies together printed 64,351,799 feet of 16mm, 
‘film in black and white, 8,205,054 feet of 16mm. film in colour, 22,640,272 feet of 35mm. 
film in black and white and 116,561 feet of 35mm. film in colour. 


| 16.—Private Industry and Government Motion Picture Production, by Type of Film, 1961 


| 
| Private Industry Private 
| Type Om Govern- a 
} . ther ment overn- 
Quebee | Ontario Provinees| Loval iment 
_ No. No. No. No. No. No. 
‘Entertainment, Documentary and Instruc- 
» _ tional Films— 
| Five Minutes or Longer— 
Piheatricall featuresi....5..dtecs.iocesesseeteoce ed _ — — _ aa 
Theatrical shorts 1 2 1 4 19 23 
on-theatrical television 231 111 _ 342 88 430 
| _ Other non-theatrical 48 163 66 277 191 468 
Less than Five Minutes 10 59 57 126 15 141 
Publicity, News and Other Films— 
ommercial advertising for television,........ 217 1,728 141 2,086 _ 2,086 
| Other commercial advertising................ _ — 2 2 _ 2 
on-commercial advertising for television... .. _ 83 a 86 _ 86 
Other non-commercial advertising............ 3 6 1 10 2 12 
Trailers for television.............--........., — 11 _ 11 23 34 
REE Ota Pe Sain AHA, Fm cegra atten, 1 _ 300 301 _ 301 
| Newsclips for television....................... 10 168 — 178 109 287 
MPNCEMOWSCUIDS,. iosc.scacisaaocvactscoudcc, — 3 — 3 5 8 
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46.—Private Industry and Government Motion Picture Production, by Type of Film, 
1961—concluded 


¢ Private Industry Private 
Type no Ser a and 
‘ er men overn- 
Quebec | Ontario | provinces Total mend 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Publicity, News and Other Films—concluded 
Newsreel stories and ciné-magazines for tele- 

VASLOM = Sleds toes 0 oc slelerniete o evale SAWN ole sre kislelaiels 202 88 55 345 72 47 
Other newsreel stories and ciné-magazines..... 104 2 1 107 —_ 107 
Slidefilms (film-strips)— 

GSilenti: sae cite card 2 tote otecictels cies etal vieisiararnierade ee 1 2 2 5 53 58 

Sound (with a record), .....-s+seeeeee sence q 13 _ 14 6 20 

Balin tithes cick cpeieute aiigciee inane ainsincrsesrs 61 12 3 76 5 81 
Other films. 2.s2. 02.2 - eee c cece cece eee c eee n ene —_— 416 7 423, _— 423 


Power Laundries, Dry-Cleaning and Dyeing Plants.—A record of the value of 
work performed by power laundries and dry-cleaning and dyeing establishments during the 
years 1955-60 is given in Table 17, together with other basic data on operation. 


17.—_Summary Statistics of Power Laundries, Dry-Cleaning and Dyeing Plants 1955-60, 
and by Province 1960 


‘ Bae Salaries Cost Value 
Year and Province or Territory Plants ees an co) of Work — 
ploy! Wages Materials Performed 


Power LAUNDRIES 


No. No. $ $ 3 


306 13,991 28,078,112 4,994,234 54,199,647 — 
308 14,514 30,090, 800 5,738, 133 58,873,728 — 
320 14,557 31,869,671 5,746,805 63, 106, 386 
322 14, 258 32,761,909 6, 048, 982 65,350,103 
330 13,954 83,864,341 6,658, 212 68, 095, 508 


Province, 1960 


Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island...... 6 118 204,279 51,341 512,398 
Nova, Scotia. ...ccvcsccccceecererccerressesces il 355 667,140 141,140 1,317,211 
New Brunswick......s.eceeeeerecceeeeeeceeees 11 362 687 ,630 172,362 1,428, 054 
QuebeC.. 0.5 cc eee via ceiece raises sie claceecsercrcses 78 4,130 10,104,088 2,090,716 20,022,718 
QOmtario® occ de eters > opie alee sine aainie ws ecco sic.s 138 5,003 12,379,108 2,295,114 25,206,651 
Manitoba... ...cssceccccecccecencrceserercseccle 9 467 1,109,346 205,745 2,345, 842 
Saskatchewan. .....cceceeesscecccereeseeeereee 8 265 732,786 157,697 1,426,613 
lpesttan. sarsice dene oataiiele cio: fplenel>/ ars iaseisloaszere be 23 964 2,393,504 427,130 5,055,352 
British Columbia, Yukon and N.W.T.........- 45 1,873 6,155, 296 914,729 11,936,506 
Canada, 1960. ..........eeeeeeeees 329 13,537 34,433,177 6,455,974 69,251,345 


Dry-CLEaANING AND DyrInc PLANTS 


No. No. $ $ $ 


1,205 | 15,909 | 32,873,802 7,930,290 | 70,733,946 
1,338 | 16,939 | 35,620,930 9°157,172 | 78,527,203 
11381 | 16,701 | 38,286,440 977101880 | 84,281,509. 
i417 | 16,721 | 39,518,187 | 10,126,668 | 87,194,590, 
11483 | 17,233 | 42,343,788 | 10,588,480 | 92,211,930) 


Province, 1960 


Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island...... 24 268 672, 423 161,623 1,375,439 
Nova Scotia... ...ccceccccccccccccccessscrsssee 51 632 1,277,487 342,534 2,858, 217 
New Brunswick........eeeeeeesececercercccees 38 421 720,974 208, 564 1,747,477 | 
QUEDEC. 2. csc c cece eee e reece rece cee eenceserere 295 3,372 8,733,645 2,254,089 18,801, 257 
ORS ec EC ee ee osde 650 7,459 | 19,028,199 4°866,932 | 42,099,588 
Wir bo a ttscn ete oslalee:olcts.e.e apeieende «ats eres nies Sisisiels 58 1,339 3,518, 168 711,197 6, 668, 199 
Saskatchewan 92 650 1,607,669 410,190 3,822,036 
ST SER i, ei ROCESS See: Ae Seiectos a 148 1,536 3,905,394 938053 8,550,148 
British Columbia, Yukon and N.W.T.......--- 158 1,384 3,883,861 929,018 8,291,598: 
————— 
Canada, 1960. .......-.-...eeeeeee 1,514 17,061 43,347,820 10,822,200 94, 213,959 
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Advertising Agencies.—Table 18 records the growth of business done by advertising 
_ agencies during 1961 as compared with the four previous years. 


} ; 18.—Summary Statistics of Advertising Agencies, 1957-61 


Item 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
ee, $ | 226,083,949 | 237,654,038 | 254,145,919 | 272,739,802 282, 430, 458 
| Commissionable billings... See | 222,025, 288 233,789, 208 250,080,021 267,756,166 277, 683, 282 
$ 4,058, 661 8, 864, 833 4,065, 898 4,983,646 4,747,176 
DIGMOSS TCVENUC. ©... 6650.5 concen scree $ 35,757,762 38,073,427 41,126,958 45,150,389 46,060,680 
) Distribution of Billings— 
Pablications...0)..602....205.% p.c. 51.6 49.3 47.8 47.2 45.5 
| Production, artwork, etc........ p.c ie: 14.4 14.7 18.7 19.0 
| PROMO te ota steis-s\zia)o's,64s5'<i6sa.s ok p.c. 10.0 10.5 10.6 9.7 9.4 
WMeMeleVISION.......0..0cs00se esac. p.c 18.3 20.5 Bits 19.3 21.4 
Mphermvisual,.? 2. %:..s003 seen. 28 p.c. 4.4 4.7 4.8 Bek 4.6 
LES Re, eee 2 a p.c. 0.6 0.6 0.8 -- 0.1 


Hotels.—In 1960 there were 5,294 hotels in operation in Canada, 4,416 of them full- 
year hotels and 878 seasonal hotels. Table 19 shows the provincial distribution of these 
establishments, together with the sources of their revenue. 


19.—Hotels and Their Receipts, by Source 1955-60, and by Province 1960 


Receipts 


Year and Province Hotels | Rooms Beer, All 
Rooms Meals | Wineand| Other Total 
Liquor | Sources 


No. No. $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 


5,081 | 147,812 96, 273 72,236 | 211,415 35,385 415,309 
5,067 | 149,625 | 104,453 78,169 | 223,398 35,811 441,831 
5,151 | 151,517 | 110,505 84,049 | 238,210 37,305 470,069 
5,088 | 151,362 | 111,174 87,550 | 243,695 37,876 480, 295 
5,269 | 154,725 | 117,396 95,139 | 264,087 | 40,861 517, 483 


55 1,077 1,235 754 1,326 386 3,701 
} 21 628 399 323 = 58 780 
IN 119 3,594 3,205 2,644 420 560 6, 829 


81 2,811 2,096 1,422 a 
1,683 44, 260 33,210 27,222 71,324 9,880 141,636 
1,499 47,714 39,422 39,249 79, 298 14,040 172,009 

285 7,933 5,684 4,062 27,798 2,720 40, 264 
520 11,367 5,817 4,171 29,932 3,124 43,044 
452 14,975 12,610 7,087 32,798 5,714 58,209 
579 21,179 17,212 11,707 40,327 5,626 74,872 


| Canada, 1960................ 5,294 | 155,538 | 120,890 98,641 | 283,223 42,703 545,457 


Section 2.—The Marketing of Agricultural Products 


Subsection 1.—The Grain Trade, 1961-62 


| Based on the combined total of the five major Canadian grains (wheat, oats, barley, 
tye and flaxseed) production, marketings and domestic disappearance during the 1961-62 
crop year each recorded substantial declines from their respective 1960-61 levels. Exports 
of the five grains in 1961-62 were almost the same as in the previous year and carryover 
stocks at the close of the crop year were considerably lower than those at Aug. 1, 1961. 


| 
| 
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Marketing of wheat, oats and barley continued under the compulsory crop year pools 
system of the Canadian Wheat Board. An initial quota of 100 units was in effect at local 
delivery points at the beginning of the marketing year. Permit holders were entitled 
to deliver a maximum of 300 bu. of wheat or 1,000 bu. of oats or 500 bu. of barley or 500 bu. - 
of rye or any combination of these grains which, when calculated on the unit basis, did not 
exceed 100 units 


Deliveries of Durum wheat were placed on a number of special open quotas between 
the beginning of the crop year and Mar. 15, 1962, at which date the open delivery quota 
was extended for the remainder of the crop year. Flaxseed was on an open delivery quota 
during the entire crop year. A number of supplementary delivery quotas were established 
on soft white spring wheat, oats, barley and rye. An open quota basis was issued for 
delivery of rye as at Nov. 22, 1961 and for soft white spring wheat at Jan. 23, 1962. 


The initial unit quota which prevailed at the beginning of the crop year was followed 
by general quotas based on bushels per specified acreage. Specified acreage consisted of 
each permit holder’s acreage seeded to wheat (including Durum), oats, barley and rye as 
well as summer fallow and eligible acreage seeded to cultivated grasses and forage crops. 
Reflecting the relatively large export clearances during the early months of the crop year, 
grain shipments out of the Prairie Provinces were comparatively heavy. At the same time 
marketings declined because of the small crop in 1961. Asa result, the Wheat Board was 
able to advance delivery quotas at a rapid pace. On Jan. 3, 1962, a total of 310 delivery 
points were placed on an open quota, marking the first time since 1950-51 that stations 
in the Western Division were on this basis. By Apr. 12, 1962, the Canadian Wheat Board 
had authorized open delivery quotas at all stations for the remainder of the crop year. 


20._Supply and Disposition of Canadian Grain, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1961 and 1962 


(Millions of bushels) 
Item Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
Crop Year 1960-61 

Carryover, Aug. 1, 1960.......-s..- ce ee rece e ete e rset re ee: 599.6 100.8 128.5 6.8 4.8 
Production TW 1960... ipa. sure + ae ener cies 2 ae eee nna ss siriaels 518.4 398.5 193.5 10.2 22.5 
Trpor tet. enka ice cae stamps ge > 1 oni aig “aL 2 2 2 2 2 

Totals, Supply.......-.0.:0e cere cree teense 1,118.0 499.3 321.9 17.0 27.3 
Bixportsss sare eer neat: 353.2 2.7 47.2 2.6 13.6 
Domestic use* 156.9 381.5 162.2 7.0 6.1 

Totals, Disposition...........+.++++++e+seeee: 510.1 384.2 209.4 9.6 19.7 

Crop Year 1961-62 

Carryover, Aug. 1, 1961......-. se eccrenr es sree nes eseneecn: 607.8 115.2 112.6 7.4 7.6 
Production in 1961......-..0cseeeesecereee tees seteseneretes 283.4 284.0 112.6 6.5 14.3 
Traportst tome see sp ceme apg aaa aie os ame eee 2 5.5 2 2 2 { 

Totals, Supply.......-..-..-0e esse eerste eee: 891.2 404.6 225.2 14.0 21.9 
Exports®: ....ueoscutucette 6 epee Elder ees P ease ee 358.0 3.5 42.9 4.4 12.0 
Domestic use2.0e vc desect cece es sewer elec ateitnis ssc sue evalets 142.2 322.1 124.5 5.8 46 

Totals, Disposition..........-.+.++-+sseeee ee 500.2 325.5 167.4 10.2 16.6 
Carryover, July 31, 1962..........5- cess eeert te ment rte ess 391.1 79.1 57.8 3.8 5.3 

1 Includes flour in terms of wheat, rolled oats and oatmeal in terms of oats, malt and pot and pearl barley 

terms of barley, and rye flour in terms of rye. 2 Fewer than 50,000 bu. 3 Includes bagged seed whee 
wheat flour in terms of wheat, rolled oats ‘and oatmeal in terms of oats, malt and pot and pearl barley in terms 
barley, and rye flour in terms of rye. 4 Includes human food, seed requirements, industrial use, loss 


handling and animal feed. 
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| Wheat.—Supply and Disposition—With a substantial decline in production more 
than offsetting larger opening stocks, total supplies of wheat in the 1961-62 crop year were 
_below the 1,000,000,000-bu. level for the first time since 1954-55 and the lowest since the 
crop year 1951-52. Total supplies of wheat, consisting of the Aug. 1 carryover of 
607,800,000 bu. and the 1961 crop of 283,400,000 bu., amounted to 891,200,000 bu., 20 
_p.c. less than the 1960-61 total of 1,118,000,000 bu. and 23 p.c. below the record 1956-57 
“supplies of 1,152,800,000 bu. Exports of wheat and flour in terms of wheat, at 358,000,000 
_bu., were 1 p.c. above the 353,200,000 bu. exported in the preceding year and were the 
third highest on record. Domestic disappearance of wheat declined to 142,200,000 bu., 
the lowest level since the crop year 1949-50 and 9 p.c. less than in 1960-61; a reduction in 
wheat used for feed more than offset heavier requirements for food and seed. With total 
disappearance amounting to 500,200,000 bu. and production at 283,400,000 bu., carryover 
stocks at July 31 registered a 52-p.c. decline from 607,800,000 bu. in 1961 to 391,100,000 
bu. in 1962. 


PRODUCTION AND USE OF WHEAT, 
CROP YEARS ENDED. JULY 31, 1953-62 
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| 
_ Price and Marketing Arrangements—Marketing of western Canadian wheat during 
the crop year 1961-62 was again conducted by the Canadian Wheat Board on a one-year 
d00l basis, the initial payment commencing at $1.40 per bu., basis No. 1 Northern in store 
Fort William—Port Arthur or Vancouver. However, on Aug. 24, 1961, the Wheat Board 
announced that initial payments for all grades of wheat would remain at the same levels 
is during the previous crop year except for all grades of Canada Western Amber Durums. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Initial payments for these grades were increased by 35 cents per bu. to assist in meeting an 
abnormal supply position and to encourage producers to deliver these grades at the earliest 
possible date. Effective Mar. 1, 1962, the intial payment prices for wheat were increased 
by 75 cents per bu. for Durums (in addition to the 35-cent increase announced Aug. 24) 
and 10 cents per bu. for all other grades of wheat. An adjustment payment was made to 
producers at these rates for deliveries during the period Aug. 1, 1961 to Feb. 28, 1962. 

An interim payment on the 1961-62 wheat pool account pertaining to Durum grades 
was announced on Dee. 6, 1962, and this payment was, at the same time, a final payment 
on 1961-62 deliveries. Although the Canadian Wheat Board Act does not make provision 
for separate final payments for Durum and other spring wheat, it does provide for interim | 
payments when they can be made without a loss. Producers delivered 10,500,000 bu. of 
Durum wheat to the 1961-62 pool and all of it was sold. After deduction of the 1-p.c. Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act levy, the interim payment amounted to $6,900,000, or an average 
of 65.9 cents per bu. The final payment on the 1961-62 pool account for wheat, announced 
Mar. 22, 1963, was about $123,900,000, which, after deduction of the PFAA levy, amounted 
to a record 42.974 cents per bu. The total final payment for No. 1 Northern basis in store 
Fort William—Port Arthur or Vancouver, before deducting the PFAA levy, was $1.91021 
per bu. 

The crop year 1961-62 coincided with the third year of the fourth three-year Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. Sales under the Agreement were widely distributed; 28 of 
the 36 importing countries included in the pact purchased wheat and /or flour from Canada. 
Such purchases amounted to the equivalent of 232,100,000 bu. and accounted for 37 p.¢. 
of total sales under the Agreement. The leading IWA market for Canadian wheat and 
flour was Britain, shipments to that country amounting to some 86,000,000 bu. Other 
major importers were: Japan, 49,100,000 bu.; the Federal Republic of Germany, 43,900,000 
bu.; Belgium and Luxembourg, 11,700,000 bu.; East Germany, 8,000,000 bu.; Switzerland, 
8,000,000 bu.; the Philippines, 4,900,000 bu.; and Venezuela, 4,700,000 bu. The leading 
markets for Class II wheat were: Mainland China, 72,000,000 bu.; Poland, 12,300,000 bu; 
Italy, 3,900,000 bu.; the United States, 2,900,000 bu.; and Finland, 2,500,000 bu. 

During 1961-62, domestic sales of all classes of wheat were made at the same prices 
as those prevailing for wheat sold under the International Wheat Agreement. Class U 
prices for all grades of wheat coincided with the IWA and domestic quotations. 


21.—Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Wheat, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1957-62 


(Millions of bushels) 

Item 1956-57 | 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 | 1960-61 1961-62 
te a a SS Se SS ee ee eee a _ a 

Carryover, Aug. 1.......:22see eee cree eee eseecee 579.6 733.5 648.5 588.0 599.6 607.8 

Productions. csdece tees «sere kek + cist manasa 573.0 392.7 398.1 445.1 518.4 283.4 
Tmportst......000cecccesrsecrcserscrestsseresans 0.1 2 2 2 2 2 

Totals, Supply........-.+-2+-000+ 1,152.8 | 1,126.3 | 1,046.5 | 1,033.1 | 1,118.0 891.2 

EExportehienccies cigars sree crisis slerersyoteleissalsietersinie/sle\ebere 264.4 320.3 294.5 277.3 353.2 358.0 
Domestic us@cene's oe sioers werewie oe oiepereistejaeeie's «fee oie 154.8 157.5 164.0 156.2 156.9 142.2. 
Totals, Disposition...........--.+- 419.2 477.8 458.5 433.5 510.1 500.2 

Carryover, July 31.......0.se eee e ee eet renee eters 733.5 648.5 588.0 599.6 607.8 391.1 


1 Includes bagged seed wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat. 2 Fewer than 50,000 bu. 
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Other Grains.—Supply and Disposition —The supply and disposition of the major 
Canadian grains for the crop years 1960-61 and 1961-62 is shown in Table 20. 


Price and Marketing Arrangements—Marketings of Western Canadian oats and barley 
\Were again carried on through compulsory crop year pools, administered by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. The initial payment for oats in the 1961-62 crop year, basis No. 2 C.W. 
in store Fort William—Port Arthur, was 60 cents per bu., the same as in 1960-61. The 
initial payment for barley, basis No. 3 C.W. Six-Row in store Fort William—Port Arthur, at 
.96 cents per bu., was also unchanged from 1960-61. No interim payments were made on 
either grain during the crop year. Final payment on the 1961-62 oat pool was announced 
‘Nov. 26, 1962. The final surplus for distribution was some $4,300,000 and, based on 
24,900,000 bu. delivered to the 1961-62 pool, averaged 17.26659 cents per bu. before 
deducting the PFAA levy. The final payment on the 1961-62 barley pool, based on 
deliveries of 56,400,000 bu. and a final payment to producers of about $17,000,000, averaged 
30.2 cents per bu. before deduction of the PFAA levy. Total prices, basis in store Fort 
William—Port Arthur, realized by producers for representative grades prior to the PFAA 
levy were as follows: No. 2 C.W. oats, $0.77196 per bu.; No. 1 Feed oats, $0.69542 per bu.; 
No. 3 C.W. Six-Row barley, $1.28045 per bu.; and No. 1 Feed barley, $1.16170 per bu. 
Some 3,400,000 bu. of rye and 12,000,000 bu. of flaxseed were delivered by farmers in 
Western Canada in 1961-62. 


Combined exports of oats, barley, rye and flaxseed (including exports of oatmeal and 

rolled oats, malt and pot and pearl barley in terms of grain equivalent) amounted to 
62,700,000 bu. during the crop year 1961-62, about 5 p.c. less than the comparable 1960-61 
level of 66,100,000 bu. and sharply below the ten-year (1950-51—1959-60) average of 
126,800,000 bu. Exports of oats and rye were larger than in the previous season and 
shipments of barley and flaxseed were lower. 
____ Clearances of Canadian oats in 1961-62 amounted to 2,700,000 bu. and represented one 
of the lowest shipments of this grain on record. Britain and the United States, with imports 
of 1,600,000 bu. and 1,000,000 bu., respectively, absorbed the bulk of the exports. Exports 
of bagged seed oats amounted to 300,000 bu. and of oatmeal and rolled oats, in terms of 
grain equivalent, to 500,000 bu., amounts relatively unchanged from the previous year. 
Barley exports of 36,700,000 bu. represented a decline of 12 p.c. from the 1960-61 level 
of 41,500,000 bu.; Mainland China purchased 19,300,000 bu., more than half the 1961-62 
sotal, and most of the remainder was accounted for by exports of 9,700,000 bu. to the 
United States and 7,400,000 bu. to Britain. Shipments to these three countries during 
the preceding crop year were 20,400,000 bu., 12,000,000 bu. and 8,700,000 bu., respectively. 
{n addition, exports of malt were the equivalent of 6,300,000 bu. of barley compared with 
°,600,000 bu. in 1960-61. 

Exports of Canadian rye during 196 1-62, at 4,400,000 bu., showed considerable improve- 

nent over the previous year’s total of 2,600,000 bu.; the major customer was the Federal 
Republic of Germany, which purchased 3,600,000 bu. Canadian flaxseed moving overseas 
luring 1961-62 amounted to 12,000,000 bu. compared with 13,600,000 bu. in the previous 
year; Britain imported 4,600,000 bu. and Japan 3,100,000 bu. Exports of linseed oil were 
-quivalent to about 500,000 bu. of flaxseed and most of it went to Britain. 
Trade in rapeseed amounted to 6,900,000 bu. against 8,100,000 bu. in the preceding 
rear, the leading markets being Italy, J. apan and the Netherlands. Mustard seed exports, 
it 500,000 bu., were somewhat reduced from the 1960-61 level of 800,000 bu.; the major 
narkets in the latest year were the United States, Japan and Belgium and Luxembourg. 


Miscellaneous Grain Trade Statistics.—Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators —Total 
‘eceipts of the five major grains at eastern elevators in the 1961-62 crop year amounted to 
'93,100,000 bu., 18 p.c. less than in 1960-61. Shipments totalled 312,100,000 bu., 13 p.c. 
°ss than in 1960-61. Receipts and shipments of rye and flaxseed increased but handlings 
if each of the other three grains declined. 
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22.— Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1958-62 


Nore.—Figures for the crop years ended 1922-57 are given in the corresponding ta 


beginning with the 1931 edition. 


Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Total Grain 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Receipts— 
NOS pose aes sale eae 302,934, 930 47,087,691 80,972, 437 2,807,022 17,419,477 451, 221,587 | 
1958-59....-.- 287 , 235, 822 40, 935, 632 55, 087, 986 2,468, 424 14,779,910 400,507,774 
959-60 vcctor sncin berets 273,525,714 32, 442, 882 36, 293, 125 1,345, 336 6,989, 980 350, 597, 037 
TO GOs6Ns ope ere. cere neceiers 283,713, 889 32, 686, 125 34,139, 873 1,305,521 6,010, 008 357, 855, 416 
AQ GREEDY, azretsceter. -rayetcte 243, 025, 206 18,252,519 21,412,213 3,202,174 7,197,612 293,089,724 | 
Shipments— 
1957-58 307, 832,795 46,940, 137 81, 268, 949 2,914,724 17, 473, 880 456, 430, 485 
1958-59 294, 412, 290 42,689, 493 56,544,772 2 bol, 111 14, 635, 190 410, 832, 856 
1959-60. 254, 448, 048 33,411, 003 37,260, 454 1,413,050 7,182,791 333,715,346 
1960-61... 287,810, 455 30,785, 810 31,288, 234 1,200, 616 6,086, 236 357,171,351 
1961-62 258, 787,935 19,494,745 23, 530,370 3, 227,310 7,098, 689 312, 139,049 


Grain Inspections.—The volume of Canadian wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, corn, 
buckwheat and mixed grain inspected by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada in 
the crop year 1961-62 amounted to 531,900,000 bu., 9 p.c. below the 1960-61 total of 
586,100,000 bu. 


23.— Quantities of Grain and Other Field Crops Inspected, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1961 and 1962 


1960-61 1961-62 
Crop Western Eastern Western Eastern 
Division | Division Total Division | Division Total 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Wiha tien ire certttret = 411,509, 920 5, 261, 226 416,771, 146 405, 957, 236 9, 280,768 415, 238, 004 
Spring wheat......... 411,609,920 = 411,609, 920 405, 957, 236 86,755 406, 048, 991 
Winter wheat........- = 5,261, 226 5,961, 226 = 9,194, 013 9, 194, 013 
(OCRICE. DNpen dcr onocctaucs 40,178,768 640,579 40,819, 347 23, 040, 336 132,200 23,172,536 
Barleyih.. pices coisa: 100, 815, 644 128, 200 100, 943, 844 72,449, 452 184,555 72,634,007 
BRC neces ee ieee iain ins 5,751, 846 650 5,752, 496 4,519, 424 35, 700 4,555, 124 
Flaxseed! oe jonesaew ers 20,517,695 = 20,517,695 13,615,098 8,300 13, 623,398 
(Goukees peep nom non ds 171,325 787,270 958, 595 235, 752 2,136,049 2,371, 801 
Buckwheat.......---.-- 60,916 60,174 121,090 2,203 60, 449 62, 652 
Mixed grain!............ 247, 675 oe 247,675 234, 384 — 234,384 
Soybeans........--++++: = 3,012,753 3,012, 753 = 6,766,585 6, 766, 585 
Beansaeerercvte srt ietertors = 384, 576 384,576 — 643, 546 643, 546 
Pease tact saattcmbar ser 96,128 _ 96,128 15,020 —_ 15, 020 
Sample grain! 179, 287 _— 179, 287 224,213 _— 294,218 
Rapeseed! Bac 13, 535, 526 — 13,535, 520 10, 533, 106 — 10,533, 106 
Mustard seed!.........- 1,083,372 —_ 1,083,372 416,944 —_ 416,944 
Safflower seed?........- 50, 446 _ 50,446 3,976 — 3, 976 
Western Grain Inspec- 
ted in the Eastern { 
Division— ‘ 
Barley 2 ock sacees vel 405,457 405, 457 386,575 386, 57! 
Bilaxseed, ¥.jse 4dr <a 763,565 763,565 561,180 561, 18( 
Buckwheat.........++ _— — — — 7,053 105: 
Peas ih .Peliss..qoik. seins 67,758 67,758 a 68, 654 68, 65 
Rapeseed!.......--.-++ 212,957 212,957 es — — 


1 Western grain in bushels of 50 lb. 


Lake Shipments of Grat 
on Dec. 13. During that period, total vessel shipme 
and buckwheat amounted to 249,700,000 bu., 23 p.¢ 
during the 1961 navigation season which opened on 


2 In bushels of 45 lb. 


n.—The 1962 navigation season opened on Apr. 22 and closet 
nts of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseec 
_ less than the 326,100,000 bu. shippec 
Apr. 9 and closed on Dec. 16. | 


ble of previous Year Books 
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24.—Lake Shipments of Canadian Grain from Fort William-Port Arthur, 
Season of Navigation 1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 
| Grain To To To Total To To To Total 
| Canadian Use Overseas Ship- Canadian U.S. Overseas Ship- 
! Ports Ports Direct ments Ports Ports Direct ments 
| 


-| 230,180,141) 2,573, 190/11, 023, 801] 243,777, 132] 173,991,505 1,842,045) 7,081,614] 182,915,164 
23,762,895 = 20,753) 23,783,648] 21,398,044 158, 868) 1,366,129) 22,923,041 

32, 836, 359/11, 951,060) 1,467,350] 46,254,769|| 23.627, 148 3,469,039) 2,638,544) 29,734,731 
2,666,658} 1,038,769] 578,275]  4,283,702]/ 2,306,651 1,104,708] 2,711,190} 6,122,549 
6, 423,193 = 1,579,272] 8,002,465] 6,607,024 = 1,357,733) 7,964,757 

= = = 31, 860 = = 31,860 


Totals... .bu.| 295,869,246) 15,563 019/14 ,669,451| 326 101,716] 227,962,232] 6,574,660/15 155,210] 249,692,102 


(‘Sample grain...Ib.| 18,564,788 —_ — 18,564,788] 18,253,250 — — 18, 253, 250 
\Sereenings..... tons 48, 167 32,796 15, 813 96,776 40, 339 = 20,064 60, 403 


Wheat Flour.—Production of wheat flour in the crop year 1961-62 amounted to 
39,500,000 ewt., about 1 p.c. lower than in the previous crop year. Similarly, wheat 
mulled for flour at 88,200,000 bu. was slightly less than during 1960-61. Of the wheat 
milled for flour, about 79,000,000 bu. were Western Canadian spring wheat (other than 
Durum), the remainder consisting of Ontario winter wheat to the amount of 6,600,000 bu., 
‘Durum 1,800,000 bu., and “other” 896,000 bu. Based on a daily operating potential of 
some 166,400 cwt., utilization of milling capacity averaged 81.5 p.c. in 1961-62 compared 
with 82.6 p.c. in the preceding year. 

Exports of wheat flour during the 1961-62 crop year amounted to 13,893,000 cwt., 
10 p.c. lower than the quantity exported during the previous crop year. 


25.—Wheat Milled for Flour, and Production and Exports of Wheat Flour, Five- Year 
i Averages 1936-55 and Crop Years Ended July 31, 1956-62 


| Wheat Flour Exports 

i Wheat Wheat 

I Crop Year (Aug. 1—July 31) Milled for Flour P.C. of 

| Flour Production Amount Brad wae oe 

| 

| 000 bu. cwt. ewt. 

Av. 1935-36 — 1939-40 67,845 29,405,451 9,603,941 32.7 

Av. 1940-41 — 1944-45 99,705 43,908, 245 23,699,546 54.0 

Av. 1945-46 — 1949-50 107,330 47,011,540 25,819,721 54.9 

Av. 1950-51 — 1954-55 100, 446 43,847,894 21,812,041 49.7 

91,770 | 40,148,750 | 17,391,300 43.3 
85,149 37,623,446 14,582,431 38.8 
92,289 40,819,678 17,556, 886 43.0 
90,143 39, 826, 493 16,141, 267 40.5 
91,390 40,344,578 16,073,893 39.8 
89,731 39,914, 644 15,513, 836 38.9 
88,241 | 39,539,651 | 13,892/676 35.1 


Subsection 2.—Livestock Marketings* 


| Marketings of cattle and sheep and lambs in 1962 were lower than in 1961 while 
narketings of hogs and calves were higher. Cattle marketed through stockyards and 
hipped directly to packing plants numbered 2,493,814, down 1.5 p.c. from the previous year, 
nd the proportion of steers and heifers graded choice and good was lower. The number 
if cattle moving from stockyards and plants to feedlots was also down about 5 p.c. compared 


z= *More detailed information is available from DBS annual report Livestock and Animal Products Statistics 
Vatalogue No. 23-203), and the Department of Agriculture publication Livestock Market Review. Statistics of 
‘vestock and poultry are given on pp. 454-458 of this edition of the Year Book. 
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with 1961. On the other hand, calves marketed at stockyards and packing plants increased | 
in number by 7.1 p.c. and the number of hog carcasses graded at approved and inspected 
plants increased by 2.2 p.c. The proportion of Grade A hogs was 34.9 p.c. of the total, 
slightly higher than in 1961. Marketings of sheep and lambs decreased 5.2 p.c. 


26.—Livestock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Grade, 1958-62 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Livestock 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
No. No. No. No. No. 
ore DN ciadecrctotcnce o oreldlee He easlave aie shetateretGIe Sn = ie. 2,450,306 | 2,161,628 | 2,322,626 | 2, 532,248 | 2,493,814 
teers— 
GOI a tasatets aise Tat wasl=s 337,022 327,721 431,697 511,744 476 , 883 
GOOG. watisieiee clones seater A 273,090 228,790 238, 920 271,077 231,158 
Medium 2.2.26 cccsee seme 154,613 150,547 172,080 163, 484 160,971 
(Clays Wao Ancansecongcoscce ts , 49 , 233 52,852 51,648 55,603 56, 404 
Heifers— 
(Ginter a7 Seniesa one anconequsaapee : 63, 752 62,043 100,818 116,670 101,667 
Goodinseawiarcaiterccetenas 2 118, 221 98,354 106, 436 104,101 105,918 
Medium........-...- 5 128,056 111,766 116,918 106, 642 112,796 
Common.....-.+++ 64, 194 64,585 57,737 57,596 56,673 
Fed calves.......++- 130,090 100,020 97,250 85,845 82,442 
Wows ye tieeee eae 645, 889 534,581 548,412 566, 045 642,781 
Bullse ascliectt ices 82,583 66, 276 71,079 74,045 69,515 
Feeder steers 330, 665 286,144 267, 209 323 , 932 307, 883 
Stock and feeder cows and heifers.........-.+++ 77,898 77,949 62,422 95,464 88,728 
Moshe Cees oar oara tis Sch fete aieters) te creates or aiete 1,015,355 881,963 864,928 918,990 984,237 - 
eal— 
Good and Choice. «2606s cose cece oeiseines eas 213,007 157,992 158,069 173,071 211,444 
Common and medium.........seeeereeeerees 510,561 460,184 484,632 423,613 431,041 
GUSA Teter Pr aiscioce Serre. of folelastatere sveretninis/<oaraimete 61, 883 56, 606 60,674 51,196 48 676 
Stoclcoriies peiacpiaeis cs) ee Sees seine sissies 229, 904 207,181 161,553 271,110 293 , 076 
Hlog Carcasses.........cceeeeeeee cect eecereeeces 6,458,848 | 8,568,217 | 6,764,196 6,448,956 | 6,593,945 
SOAPS Weare sre rcislerarere ove clot (ainiaqoiaie are ers celeie) wrens ersasleinasEs 1,852,098 2,530,973 2,064,623 2,105,855 2,299, 956 
Cre SED aU ape seca She beret acta, YAR a oe 3'958,206 | 4,138,572 | 3,141,647 | 2,917,488 | 2,947,274 
OY Cea da WRC aoa Sok a HAR sopdOe dome war wes 630,593 873,791 724,189 613,412 543,769 - 
OTe ss diclent Cawrelernisre ns aterere pee ae skates gore a Son 28,542 69 , 696 46,726 39,306 47,597 
Fea Wiyaisia ciainivieeilateleiainie eitieisie ens cinmeievinvinins a05 150,353 184,586 222 , 683 212,903 216, 085 
Fixtra heavy: clas cice -iceiciieisfomiew = craiciaie ie 116,439 111,176 78,579 77,960 77,472 
latinas dace pea sob odaseouud Ion opeunoe ARS 84,233 198,478 198,771 152,966 168,171 
SOWBee eee elo tie se are irisisiecarsierers AeSa 283, 237 388, 861 231,753 278,563 240, 253 
Injured, ridglings and stags 55,057 72,084 55, 225 50,503 53,368 
Lambs and Sheep Graded Alive...........---. 483,186 480,314 479,985 442,299 72, 744 
Lamb and Sheep Carcasses.........-...++++++05 76,183 82,115 725233 161,115 499,279! 


1 Lamb carcasses. 


27.—Livestock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Province, 1961 and 1962 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Year and Livestock hae ae Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba ome Alberta Pal et Total | 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. | 
1961 

Cattlezstaauerscwacccees 36,944 | 108,967 | 751,054 | 291,268 583,192 | 882,344 69,874 || 2, 723,64 
Totals to stockyards.... 3,120 60,471 389,512 184,168 383 , 597 470,979 8,987 1,500,834 
Direct to packers........ 32,101 46,080 | 323,587 | 104,837 | 139,599 | 350,582 34,628 || 1,031,414 
Direct for export.......- 1,083 2,416 37,955 1,633 41,609 49,483 18,623 152, 80% 

Country points in other 
provinces?..........+-- 640 — — 630 18,387 11,300 7,636 38, 59: 
CO aden ties anaauaan 20,772 | 269,895 | 215,927 | 110,889 199,123 | 222,149 11,224 || 1,049,9% 
Totals to stockyards.... 6,976 87,304 96,510 72,440 140,013 121,269 1,874 526, 38 
Direct to packers......-. 11,451 175, 838 101,952 33,148 13,911 51,294 5,010 392, 60! 
Direct for export......-. 310 6,753 17,465 5,008 8,713 1,715 1,027 40,99) 
Country points in other 
provinces!........+.+++ 2,035 — _ 293 36,486 47,871 3,313 89,99! 


1 Livestock billed through stockyards to country points outside province of origin. 
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I 27.—Livestock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Province, 1961 and 1962—concluded 


‘ are Bas 
| Year and Livestock Ber iare Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba pais Alberta Sen Total 
1961 eonel. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

\ GE ee ee as 175,933 |1,163,433 |2,333,259 | 519,270 | 585,784 |1,659,909 33,335 || 6,470,923 
Totals to stockyards.... = 68, 183 242,726 89,976 68, 030 146,355 844 616,114 
Direct to packers... 175,415 |1,095,250 |2,070,386 | 429,291 | 517,743 |1,512,339 | 32,418 || 5,832,842 

| Direct for export. . ; 518 — 20,147 3 11 1,215 73 21,967 

| Sheep and Lambs........ 38,914 85,634 | 145,718 41,745 67,398 | 222,324 30,048 631,781 

| Totals to stockyards.... 2,641 9,450 63, 647 13, 862 22,614 47,781 675 160,670 

| Direct to packers........ 36, 064 76,182 81, 233 26, 632 33,719 159, 832 29, 082 442,744 

| Direct for export........ 209 2 838 24 7 172 92 1,344 

: Country points in other 

} PYOVINCES!, .25 5. yee es — — — 1,227 11,058 14,539 199 27,023 

Total Inward Move- 

ment— 

| CAN 8 Cl eee 527 4,789 152,088 26,338 64,022 147,470 1,603 396, 837 

HOA VCS tk cae. s cee s case 159 1,084 161,743 4,934 13,303 54,315 1,064 236, 602 

Sheep and lambs........ a 1,824 31,165 2,269 1,501 7,912 398 45,076 

eee 

1962 

| UULOG Sea AB ec oo eee 46,765 | 122,260 | 845,168 | 220,073 | 507,887 | 875,932 86,446 || 2,704,531 

| Totals to stockyards.... 4,390 70,998 440,177 137,496 312,915 487,960 10,498 || 1,464,434 

| Direct to packers........ 40,428 49,587 364, 083 80,548 126,029 330, 208 38,497 || 1,029,380 

| Direct for export........ 1,378 1,675 40, 873 1,844 57,822 51,810 27,300 182,697 
Country points in other 

Provinces’... 2.8.5.0 5.. 574 _ 35 185 11,121 5,954 10,151 28,020 

BEHAVES Rete corard)shera.55 9.6.00 y0 22,879 | 312,834 | 236,819 93,182 | 214,450 | 238,888 18,414 |) 1,137,466 
Totals to stockyards. ... 5, 653 88,708 98,081 65,649 141,366 140,943 4,116 544,516 

_ Direct to packers........ 13,885 211,542 121,109 25,342 13,393 48,166 6, 284 439,721 

| Direct for export........ 201 12,584 17,588 1,982 19,734 2,183 681 54,953 
Country points in other 

PLOVINCES!.. 2... sees 3,140 — 41 209 39,957 47,596 7,333 98, 276 

| CLS gap epeeen ae 172,292 |1,336,739 |2,402,217 | 467,086 | 512,908 |1,674,672 32,050 || 6,597,964 

| Totals to stockyards.... =~ 74,331 319,556 75,276 58, 233 151,146 28 678,570 

| Direct to packers........ 171,614 |1,262,407 |2,079,878 391,804 454,622 |1,523,031 32,019 || 5,915,375 

| Direct for export........ 678 i 2,783 6 53 495 3 4,019 

‘Sheep and Lambs........ 38,664 70,770 | 157,070 35,815 69,058 | 205,401 31,271 608,049 
\ Totals to stockyards.... 962 5,920 67,812 13, 443 21,513 37,228 698 147,576 
| Direct to packers........ 37, 684 64, 836 88, 483 22,322 36,280 | 144,451 30,391 424,447 
Direct for export........ 18 14 775 _— 1,061 16,662 72 18,602 
Country points in other 
PrOVINCeS!.......eees _ _ _— 50 10,204 7,060 110 17,424 
Total Inward Move- 

| ment—2 
TR Opa ggo Sts Gaee sees 180 1,931 112,247 29,765 56, 306 172,231 2,959 375,619 
MPALVOS. 6... oiecc>- aie He 89 938 167, 963 5,306 14,421 62,750 1,085 252,502 

| Sheep and lambs — 564 17,316 2,457 1,483 8,169 733 30,722 

| 1 Livestock billed through stockyards to country points outside province of origin. 2 Movement to farms 


from stockyards and plants on through-billings from country points in one province to country points in another 
province. 


Section 3.—Warehousing and Cold Storage* 


The presentation of warehousing statistics is difficult because it is not an easy matter to 
define clearly what are to be regarded as stocks in storage. However, if the strict economic 
definition of warehousing is adopted, then this term should be restricted to those facilities 
that add the utility of ‘time’ to the ‘form’ utilities that are the product of the extraction 
and manufacturing industries. Because the warehouses established in close connection 
with retail trade are more often than not convenient places for the temporary storage of 
goods in process of transfer from the manufacturer or wholesaler to the consumer, they are 
not, in the strict economic sense, services that add the utility of ‘time’ to commodities 
already worked up into ‘form’. Separate statistics of the latter branch of storage are not 
available. 


* Information supplied by various Divisions of the Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, Mines and Technical 
Surveys, and National Revenue and of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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The statistics of warehousing are gathered together under this Section. Subsection 1 
presents statistics of the licensed storage of grain. Subsection 2 deals with cold storage 
facilities without which perishable foods such as meats, dairy products, fish and fruits could 
not be exchanged or distributed on a wide scale; it includes also figures of stocks of food 
onhand. Subsection 3 deals with the storage of petroleum and its products, and Subsection. 
4 with public warehouses and customs warehouses. The facilities that specialize in the 
storage of tobacco and alcoholic liquors are analysed in Subsection 5. These bonded 
warehouses, as they are called, are under the strict surveillance of Federal Government 
excise officers, who supervise all movements into and from such places of storage. 


Subsection 1.—Licensed Grain Storage 


Total grain storage capacity in Canada, licensed under the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, amounted to 652,112,000 bu. 
at Dec. 1, 1961 and represented an increase of 7,156,000 bu. over capacity at Dee. 1, 1960. 
Although the capacity of western country elevators declined by 575,000 bu., capacity at 
the Lakehead was expanded by 6,800,000 bu. and relatively small increases were recorded 
at interior, private and mill elevators and at lower Lake and St. Lawrence ports. 

The system was generally congested at the beginning of 1961-62 but this congestion 
was relieved, especially during the latter months of the crop year, as a result of heavy 
export shipments and the prairie drought which caused farmers to hold back grain that 
might otherwise have been delivered before the end of the crop year. As indicated in 
Table 28, only 56.3 p.c. of the licensed storage capacity was occupied at July 31, 1962 as 
compared with 74.9 p.c. a year earlier. 


98.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, Crop Years 
1960-61 and 1961-62 


Licensed Canadian Grain Proportion of 
Storage in Licensed Storage 
Crop Year and Capacity Licensed Storage Capacity Occupied 
Storage Position ——_—_ 
Dec. 1, | Nov. 30, | Mar. 29, | July 31, | Nov. 30, Mar. 29, | July 31, 
1960 1960 1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 
OR RD PAS. be ae Ege ee | | ee 
7000 bu. | ’000 bu. | 7000 bu. | ’000 bu. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1960-61 
Western country.......sseeeeeeeeeeee 374,033 | 303,124 | 304,312 | 288,648 81.0 81.4 77.2 
Interior, private and mill............- 20,514 10,218 9,732 10,423 49.8 47.4 50.8 
Interior, terminals...........-+-.++++ 18, 100 12,756 11,741 11,751 70.5 64.9 64.9 
Pacific coast, .: sess verener =e = 490 21 24,906 12,222 15,546 13,553 49.1 62.4 54.4 
@hurebily hess ecack tases s 5,000 4,837 4,837 4,224 96.7 96.7 84.5 
Fort William-Port Arthur 91,967 60,685 84,742 74,281 66.0 92.1 80.8 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports.. 36,566 32,903 11,272 30, 938 90.0 30.8 84.6 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 
21,460 16, 264 9,468 14,384 75.8 44,1 67.0 
45,180 34,154 20,043 30,261 75.6 44,4 67.0 
7,229 6,101 3,199 4,433 84.4 44.3 61.3 
Totals, 1960-61............-- 644,956 | 493,265 | 474,894 | 482,896 76.5 73.6 74.9 
Dec. 1, | Nov. 29, | Mar. 28, | July 31, Nov. 29, | Mar. 28, | July 31, 
1961 1961 1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 
000 bu. | ’000 bu. | 000 bu. | ’000 bu. p.c. p.c. pcs 
1961-62 
Western country.....-.ssseeseeeeeeeee 373,458 | 250,771 | 193,420 | 194,611 67.1 51.8 52-18 
Interior, private and mill............- 20,926 10,608 10,471 9,065 50.7 50.0 43.3 
Interior, terminals..........+.seeeee> 18,100 13,538 12,680 9,093 74.8 70.1 50.2 
Pacific coast.....-.esceesersersececes 24,906 14,058 11,365 13,614 56.4 45.6 54.7 
GirurchillQaeeieie cee cs seen cae a 5,000 4,829 4,829 4,400 96.6 96.6 88.0 
Fort William-Port Arthur...........- 98,767 53, 258 80,935 75,509 54.0 81.9 76.5 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports.. 36,566 27,819 23,342 19,764 76.1 63.8 54.1 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 
POLS selawyias slaiels/e\e oboe ase orseias 21,480 11,032 9,952 10,816 51.4 46.3 50.4 
Lower St. Lawrence ports........++++ 45,680 33,386 21,080 26,803 73.1 46.1 58.7 
Maritime ports (excl. Newfoundland). 7,229 6,497 2,536 3,534 89.9 35.1 48.9 
Totals, 1961-62...........+++ 652,112 | 425,795 | 370,608 | 367,208 56.3 
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Subsection 2.—Cold Storage and Storage of Foods 


Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act (RSC 1952, c. 52), as 
amended (RSC 1952, c. 313), subsidies are granted by the Federal Government to en- 
‘courage the construction and equipment of cold storage warehouses open to the public. 
The Act is administered by the Department of Agriculture, 


There are five classifications of cold storage warehouses in Canada: (1) public ware- 
houses that store foods and food products and where the entire space is open to the public; 
(2) semi-public, or those that store foods and where part of the space is retained for the 
products of the owner and the remainder is available to the public; (3) private, or those 
that store foods and food products and allot no space to the public, a classification that 
includes refrigerated space in connection with abattoirs, creameries, dairies, cheese factories 
and wholesale and retail distributing warehouses; (4) locker plant, where the total space 
is occupied by lockers for rental to the public and where food and food products may be 
cut, processed, chilled and frozen for storage in lockers; and (5) bait depots, where space is 
used solely or principally for the freezing and storing of bait for the use of fishermen. 


| No hard and fast rule can be laid down for distinguishing between public and private 
warehouses. In general, those owned and operated by firms trading in the goods stored 
in the warehouse are considered as private, although most of these places rent space to the 
public when it is not required for their own purposes. 


_ The figures in Tables 29 and 30, compiled by the Department of Agriculture, give 
some idea of the cold storage warehouse capacity in Canada, but it must be explained that 
it Is not possible to secure completely accurate information on this subject and that the 
figures are approximations only. 

| 


29.—Cold Storage Warehouses, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1963 


Nore.—Figures are approximations only. 


Subsidized Public Warehouses All Warehouses 
Provinte 
No. Refrigerated | Approved Approved No. Refrigerated 

Space Cost Subsidy Space 

cu. ft. $ $ f+. borat | abiegas gta 
Newfoundland 0b DOO O EER ETE 2 44,078 201,960 67,320 71 2,481, 809 
>rinee Edward Island.......... 12 358, 037 351, 409 110,300 24 599, 204 
ova SECIS enor ae ae 27 5, 430, 089 4,544, 841 1,372,014 194 7,445,051 
New Brunswick................ 16 | 2,173,499 | 2,347,527 748, 178 96 | 3,271,083 
Lo 64 | 6,716,355 | 6,551,002 | 2,093,678 399 | 26,712,504 
)ntario Bed tester eel chic SB 95 14, 863, 239 12,678, 799 3,993,738 970 43, 856,128 
fanitoba Rare ieiein oh GPAs ols hist Rees 13 3,403,721 2,443,996 737, 443 298 11, 664,914 
laskatchewan NOCD) CORSO 24 1, 243, 886 1,912,526 612,939 326 5,690, 044 
| Ce 9 1,447, 845 2,153, 657 701, 608 307 8, 548, 136 
british COMM DIA. eins. .scstecteis 80 24,771,702 10,766,212 3,267,407 415 36,770, 938 
PE OtAIS Ne Hes <5 ss Sots. 342 60 ,452 451 43 ,951 929 13 ,704 625 3,100 | 147,039,811 
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30.—Cold Storage Warehouses and Refrigerated Space, by Province and Type, 


as at Mar. 31, 1963 


Norre.—Figures are subject to revision. 


Public and 


5 F Private Bait Depots Locker Plants All Warehouses 
Brovince Semi-public 

No. Space No. Space No. Space No. Space No. Space 

cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. eu. ft. 
Newfoundland......... 3 262,980 41 | 1,792,109 27 426,720) — = (aan 2,481, 809 
Prince Edward Island. . 13 340, 337 10 257, 902 1 965; — = 24 99 , 204 
Nova Scotia..........- 36 | 5,173,407| 140 | 2,214,547 17 50, 937 1 6,160]) 194 7,445,051 
New Brunswick. mc 25 | 2,549,328 71 (213755) = = =a — 96 3,271, 083 
Quebec......... 151 117,367,136] 237 | 9,296,614) — = 11 48,754|| 399 26,712, 504 
Ontario... ssc. _..| 227 |26,856,501| 535 |15,205,363) — = 208 | 1,794,264] 970 43, 856, 128 
Manitobdan o-:asia/-urucs 17 | 5,402,662] 194 | 5,475,704) — = 87 786,548|| 298 11, 664, 914 
Saskatchewan........-- 14 | 1,333,565) 113 | 2,819,968} — —— 199 | 1,536,511) 326 5, 690, 044 
Alberta y. «case st sekeineis 19 | 1,777,141] 165 | 5,800,056; — a 123 970,939|| 307 8,548, 136 
British Columbia...... 89 |27,467,668] 232 | 8,197,353} — = 94 | 1,105,917} 415 36,770, 938 
otal: r-6 <tesiste ae 594 |88,530,725/1,738 |51,781,371) 45 478 ,622| 723 | 6,249,093/3,100 | 147,039 811 


31.—_Stocks of Food Commodities in Dairy Factories and Cold Storage Warehouses, 


as at Jan. 1, 1961 and 1962 


AL Date at : Date at 
Minimum ° Maximum : Twelve- 
Year and Item As at during which during which Month 
Jan. 1 Sane Minimum Neat Maximum | Average 
oo Occurred oe Occurred vere 
1961 
Butter, creamery, dairy and 

WNC ene occ eee fe 7000 Ib. | 113,977 83, 302 Apr. 1 158, 506 Oct. 1 120, 706 
Cheese, cheddar!..........-. 55,766 43,080 Aprio t 71, 802 Oct 1 56, 795 
Evaporated whole milk..... es 43,549 24,078 Apr. 1 81,070 Oct. 1 52,492 
Skim milk powder ee 23, 204 20,440 Mar. 1 53,703 Nov. 1 34,657 
Eggs, shell!..,...... ..’000 cases 51 38 Dec. 1 71 July, 1 54 
Eggs, frozen 000 lb. 5, 820 3,208 Dec. 1 5, 820 Jan. 4 4,885 
Poultry, dressed and evis- 

(Com urrolly Wem Sis MSs Selbeo ate 27,143 17, 202 June 1 65,792 Dec. 1 28, 546 
orks thes emetic seen cs 4,506 4,506 Jena ee 6,742 Noy. 1 5,479 
Pork, frOzei ype tila ae 12,130 10, 242 Oct. 1 26, 843 May 1 17, 058 
Pork, cured and in cure..... a 6,317 6,317 Jan. 8,964 Dec. 1 7,780 

ALG nthe (aoe ioe oe 5,949 4,256 Nov. 1 7, 301 Apr. 1 5,671 
Beet ireshics weeceturro-ee fe 11, 807 11, 807 Jan. 1 14, 445 Oct. 1 13, 223 
Beef, frozen sia cecisieiceinsielrn “ 18,116 13,980 Sept. 1 20, 872 Dee. 1 16,098 
Beef, cured, etc...........-- s 307 307 Jan. | ¥1 766 Octe1 555 
Veal Reeve ae ral tciseonereegetes Ls 5, 284 3, 180 ‘Apr. | 1 5, 660 Dec. 1 4,521 
Mutton and lamb........... 5 3,314 W327 Aug. 1 5, 356 Decvet 2,635 
Apples, fresh......<02+++++++ : 4,827 275 June 1 9,714 Nov. 1 2,515 
Brit, frozen sen en tea ( , 29,490 17,219 June 1 42, 866 Octo 24,983 
Fruit, in preservatives e 9,555 6, 167 June 1 11,389 Dec. 1 8,561 
Potatoes: ogee eae: .. 7000 ewt. | 13,898 3,240 June 1 20,807 Noy. 1 7,465 

1962 
Butter, creamery, dairy and 

Wihieyas. <.:: Giulia yn bos 7000 Ib. | 127,057 78,254 Apr. eek 158, 149 Nov. 1 119, 372 
Cheese, cheddar!..........- iS 63,993 48,195 June 1 63,993 Jan. 1 56, 394 
Evaporated whole milk..... ¥ 60, 169 25,198 May 1 66,368 Oct. 1 47,390 
Skim milk powder.......... ye 29,875 20,753 Apr. 1 59, 208 Nov. 1 36,399 
Eggs, shell!.............---. 7000 cases 48 42 Dec. 1 28 June 1 69 
Eggs, frozen........-.-+++5> 000 lb. 2,954 2,954 ierche wal 7,660 Aug. 1 5,673" 
Poultry, dressed and evis- 

Geratedle «ture seem aeiers y 43,073 18,354 Aug. 1 62, 608 Dec. 1 33,503 
Pork, fresh. ....0:0<- a sf 5,360 4,511 Avg. 001 6, 847 Apr. 1 5, 593 
Pork, frozen Ss 15,357 8,042 Oct.) 2 25,178 June 1 17, 105 
Pork, cured and in cure..... ss 6,341 6,341 Jan. 1 9,725 Apr. 1 7,420 
SGthgslens Mert Ce nbe ont Gi 6,921 3,497 Oct. 1 6,921 Janne! 5,117 
Beef, freshi...5 5. Scr acencess ss 12, 847 11,198 July 1 14, 764 Feb. 1 12,801 
Beef, frozen. ......0- senses ee 20,338 9,119 Sept. 1 20,338 Jan 1 14,379 
Beef, cured, etc...........-- as 375 375 Jan. | 72 577 June 1 449 
Wealaeetiee care ares pate SS 3,991 2,559 Apr i 5, 186 Dec. 1 3,564 
Mutton and lamb..........- fs 5,401 1,327 | July 1 5,401 | Jan. 1 2,499 
Apples, ffeshis.iv. sons + -- 7000 bu. 6,061 382 June 1 11,196 Nov. 1 3,047 
Rruitefrozenseeene eee 000 Ib. 37, 189 23,416 June 1 41,460 Dec. 1 33,513 
Fruit, in preservatives...... a8 11,559 7,958 July-~4 12, 452 Dec. 1 9,995 
Potatoesternn ere ors 000 ewt. 17, 432 3,936 June 1 21,578 Nov. 1 8, 816 


1 Includes amounts in transit. 
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| Cold Storage Holdings of Fish.—Normally, stocks of frozen fish decrease eradually 
_ during the early months of the year and reach a low point at the beginning of April or May 
when fishing activity is at its lowest ebb; during subsequent months they increase and reach 
/a peak at the beginning of October or November. In 1962, stocks followed the usual 
|seasonal trend but were, on the average, slightly lower than in 1961. 


The three main items in the production of frozen fish in Canada are groundfish fillets, 
Pacific salmon and halibut. The production of frozen groundfish fillets on the Atlantic 
Coast reached an all-time high of 164,000,000 lb. in 1962, 22,000,000 lb. more than in 1961. 
| Demand for these products in the domestic and United States market was good so that 
/year-end stocks were only slightly higher than the year before. At the beginning of the 
“year, stocks of frozen Pacific salmon were much lower than at the beginning of 1961 but 
_production increased by about 3,000,000 lb. and exports did not keep pace, with the result 
|that stocks were higher in the last few months of the year. The 1962 production of frozen 
‘Pacific dressed halibut, at 17,500,000 lb., was about the same as in 1961 and prices were 
‘high. Demand was good in the United States market and stocks were, on the average, 
below those of 1961. 


32.—Storage Stocks of Fish, by Month and by Type, 1961 and 1962 


| Nore.—Stock totals are as at the beginning of each month; stocks of the individual products are monthly averages. 


| Month 1961 1962P Group and Product 1961 1962P 
7000,000 lb. *000,000 Ib. 
SEMI EE oN tonsa a oSnls 55.0 50.4 | Frozen, Fresh Seafish!....................0..0.. 42.1 40.7 
eee et) rh a 44.2 38.8 Salmon, Pacific, dressed and filleted........... 5.0 4.7 
<< 34.4 30.7 Halibut, Pace; dressedumec. ie eke ae 7.2 6.5 
Cod Atlan ties filletedian «ans ae eee, 9.9 12.4 
ry (one 28.0 23.0 
May Petar 29.9 93.9 Frozen, Freshwater Fish!...................... 6.4 7.0 
Whitefish, dressed and filleted................. 1.8 2.0 
HEREC oy digctsiadis vata 36.9 30.9 
Tullibee, round or dressed...................:. 0.1 0.2 
JU De eee eee eeeeeees 48.7 48.0 Pickerel (yellow and blue), dressed and filleted| 1.3 0.7 
Aug Leeiieeee cece ee eeeee 62.5 66.1 Sauger, dressed and filleted.................... 0.9 0.3 
PRES Be os bvancvenrees 72 ‘ 
yo hia ad Frozen, Smoked Fish'.......................... 1.8 2.0 
POT ee wit Liasedt anasto ticed te ee 0.7 | 1.0 
|. SSQ7eSeeeaEeaaaaae 64.1 71.0 Sea herring, dressed sn Bava else eee eae 0.5 0.5 
| 
PR oe these ce estes 60.2 | 67.1 Ha didosicqidressedteg end. eet 2. eee 0.2 0.2 
| 
Averages.............. 50.3 49.7 AVOTALOSH Fee Neh cats ee anc Re be: 50.3 49.7 


1 Includes other items not listed. 


Subsection 3.—Storage of Petroleum and Petroleum Products 


_ Bulkstorage plants for petroleum and petroleum products are established at convenient 
listributing centres, often on a waterfront so that full advantage may be taken of the 
ower cost of water-borne traffic. From these centres the goods are transferred by boat, 
ail or truck to smaller distributing depots or directly to retail outlets. The principal 
efining and distributing centres are located at or near Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Mont- 


eal, Ottawa, Toronto, Sarnia, Fort William, Regina, Calgary, Turner Valley, Edmonton 
ind Vancouver. 
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33, Petroleum and Petroleum Products in Storage as at Jan. 1, 1960-62 
(Barrels of 35 Imperial gallons) 


Product 1960 1961 1962 
bbl. bbl. bbl. 
Grnderoilertsc cee bide saute erie eee - ioe ace Tuoi 9,001, 8511 9,865, 806! 10,094,314 
Natural gas liquids..........+++++ oe 32,6891 186, 1421 126,812 
Liquefied petroleum gas........-- : 277,377 164, 828 149, 132 
Petrochemical feed stocks. .......+-s+eeererereresser terete: H 41,893 27,975 123,815 
Naphtha specialties...........20-sseecee ence tees et enc set ss sees f 407,034 | 459,148 471,218 
Aviation-gasoline si. aed. gat. za rete “Teer ry Suriauelens eaneons 1,430,675 1,074,822 902,869 
Motor gasoline. 0.4 ccs hSeruts ga « anil pleas nla emer re” marennias 19,178,603 18,577,565 20,593,875 
REPRE AR Tasos a CL oh nemo ueatobo onigban acm Joi 0 COTO 1,237,957 1,483,803 1,568,787 
Kerosene, stove oil and tractor Pueliacks abel so bi asta Rais cent ee 5, 439, 609 5,539,036 6,508,370 
IBY ECR Dn tic cero ecmsca este conre soap ob 20s sp ie CGR von rode 6,096,810 6, 866,470 5,991, 180 
Light fuel oil (Nos. 2 and 3).....-....e0eeere ress eee tees eess testes 17,284,700 17,589,340 20,955, 047 
Heavy fuel oil (Nos. 4, 5 and 6) wool | 5,762,987 6,521,209 7,299,747 
Waplialtic os c+ sec sidan auataionecs tiny ae cinelarisne tania ake ned 1,350,151 1,501,845 1,638,612 
(CRIN ee LEU aM eoad adh ct doadbocceas asancadpur por yan DED: nee 56, 858 90,805 79,943 
Lubricating oil and grease........+++.eeeeee eer re ee rnee ss Rosen 1,503,929 1,612,843 1,609, 287 
Wax and candles.......0+-ssceceeere re sessscesrcress 24,119 18,264 24,409 
Still’gas...bihas eae tke Weel dds eases eee e her oe 570 1,381 782 
Unfinished products. 0.12.5... neener rca cctoee be cetemcnsere cesses 5, 442,328 5,979, 438 6,869, 457 


1 At refineries only. 


Subsection 4.—Warehousing of General Merchandise and Refrigerated Goods 


Public Warehouses.—The summary statistics of the warehousing industry in Canadé 
presented in Table 34 cover the operations of the majority of firms offering general merchan 
dise and refrigerated storage facilities to the public. Associations and organizations sucl 
as co-operatives operating warehouses or storages for their own members are not includec 
nor are packing houses and other firms operating storage facilities in connection with thei 
respective businesses. Small food lockers are not included except where they may he par 
of a general warehousing business. 


34._Summary Statistics of Warehousing of General Merchandise and Refrigerated Goods 


1958-61 
Item 19581 19591 1960 1961 
Companies reporting. ........e+eeereeeeerer sees No. 213 204 qt 108 
Investment in land, warehouses, etc........++++- $ 63, 958, 833 68, 834, 854 64, 896, 124 68,178, 081 
Warehousing Facilities— 
General merchandise........--++++eereereeees cu. ft.| 75,295,788? | 76,995, 721% 50,485,820 55, 527,385 
Refrigerated goods.....-..++-+seeeeeeesseeees % 30,960,505 32,550,680 30, 653, 893 32, 058, 659 
Revenue— 
Ghorages. ase aae eens ieee eran ree e $ 16,064,998 17,841,405 16,335,325 15,931, 824 
Cartage and Moving. ...-.-.+-+eeseerereerees $ 13,051,872 15, 499, 509 9,883,741 8,953, 590 
INascalianen iste Mic cures oxnes moke et ope $ 11/359,192 | 14,748,085 6,028,315 6,547,492 
Total Revenue........-++eeeeeeeereeeee $ 40, 476,062 48,088,999 82,247,381 31, 432, 906 
_—$—$<$<$<_—_<$<—$<—— 
Operating expenses....-...+sseeeeeeereer eee sees $ 36, 624,592 43 , 262,593 29, 496, 885 29,314, 749 
Net Operating Revenue.......+++.+++++ $ 3,851,470 4,826,406 2,750,496 2,118, 157 
Employees, average h 5, 683 6,441 3,734 3,560 
Salaries and wages.......-- 18,813,722 22,880,612 15,418,560 14,573, 924 
Motor Vehicles— 
Mrucksch sees Meee live ls No. 1,428 1,570 969 78: 
TraeuOre cies ts ae serdepyeies ©iesciils nace 329 353 173 15 
Trailers and semi-trailers 8 407 477 228 22! 
1 Includes household goods storage operators, now compiled separately (see p. 000). 2 Includes 21,601, 


cu. ft. of storage space for household goods. 3 Includes 1,574,620 cu. ft. of storage space for household goo 
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a eee 
Customs Warehouses.—Warehouses for the storage of in-bond goods are known as 
customs warehouses and are divided into three categories. (1) Those occupied by the 
Federal Government, some of which are used for examination and appraisal of imported 
goods and others, known as Queen’s warehouses, used for the storage of unclaimed, aban- 
doned, seized or forfeited goods. (2) Bonded warehouses operated and owned by a person 
other than the Crown and used for the storage and safekeeping of imported goods after 
entry and conforming to one of the following: (a) an entire building or part of a building 
completely separated from the remainder of the building by adequate partitions or walls 
and devoted to the safekeeping of imported goods consigned or sold to the warehouse 
keeper or other persons; (b) a yard, shed or other suitable enclosure or area devoted to 
the safekeeping of imported goods too large or too heavy for lodging in a Class 2(a) ware- 
house; and (c) a farm, yard or other suitable enclosure devoted to the safekeeping of 
horses, sheep and cattle for feeding and pasturage. (3) Sufferance warehouses for the 
landing, storage, safekeeping, transfer, examination, delivery and forwarding of imported 
goods before entry and conforming to one of the following: (a) a warehouse operated or 
provided by railway, express, airline and shipping companies; (b) warehouses for in-bond 
goods arriving by commercial motor vehicle ; and (c) all sufferance warehouses not de- 
scribed under (a) or (b). 


Subsection 5.—Bonded Warehousing and Storage of Wines 


Bonded Warehousing.—The Excise Duty Branch of the Department of National 
Revenue considers any premises licensed under the Excise Act to be a warehouse, whether 
for storage of raw materials to produce finished tobacco or cigar products or for spirits 


or malt used for brewing. Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded 
_ Warehouses and only a small part of the output of beer is retained in storage. Wine, 


unlike spirits and beer, is not secured under bond. All imports of alcoholic beverages must 


go through bonded warehouses before being released to Provincial Liquor Commissions 


or Boards, or other agencies authorized by the Commissions or Boards to take alcoholic 


| beverages out of bond. Similarly, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes that are not stamped 


and duty paid are secured in bond. In addition to these warehouses, there are those in 
_ which no manufacturing or production is carried on but which are used solely for the storage 
of goods upon which duty has not been paid. Goods are stored in these warehouses usually 
for the purpose of rapid distribution and for delivery as ships’ stores. 

Table 35 shows the quantities of distilled liquor, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes in 
bond in recent years. In addition, the year-end inventories of beer in breweries amount 
| to some 30,000,000 gal. 


35.— Distilled Liquor, Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes in Bond, Quarterly 1958-62 


| Item and Quarter 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
a eee i |b | eae 
| Distilled Liquor— 

| 8D Liha doo Rp OReCGES BASE San aaa RG ee ae ’000 pf. gal.| 123,289 126,052 135,656 143,076 151,183 
Go Ee Sap eee is 2 OIE EY Tes S 125,661 130, 082 137,554 146,072 153, 663 
Buctembery ese n ee Re Ln “ 125,579 130,907 137,748 146,614 153,697 

| BOUND ON ida vialeinianorediccsonact ote sf 126,057 132,054 139,070 147, 659 150,695 

' Tobacco, Unmanufactured— 

[ Alone Oe oe 7000 lb. 197, 282 204, 836 224, 622 246 , 367 227,245 
BO ee incon ss soe Led dae ETE Gs 187,174 213,529 191,142 228,044 239,170 
Beemper a eee Aye, ee ¥ 162,040 179,611 158,357 197,726 206 , 080 
TSG ea Oe ea ss 150, 965 178,078 179,170 188, 633 187,791 

Cigars— 
prone, ry es Aalto wiiilerd |: 000 2,727 1,977 1,300 1,393 1,734 
SB ens WN very Wy oy es 1,150 349 156 115 154 
Beembere et. tev. on Meee Pe te “ 980 237 195 129 172 
Bacomberseyierescvs. . vec itiniiai. dan. decte., ‘f 530 119 124 156 177 


| Cigarettes at 3 Ib. or under—! 
| March 


are. 000 4,410 5,195 9,505 4,874 7,384 
BNC! 2325 iy 5,341 == 3,235 7,968 9,177 
September... . se 5,531 3,139 6,805 6,018 5,692 
December... . $ 6,696 5,738 3,443 3,376 6,584 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 
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Beverage spirits, as shown in Table 36, refer to spirits released for consumption but 
not to industrial alcohol; malt used is the total malt used to produce malt beer; tobacco 
includes all types of manufactured tobacco products and snuff. 


36.—Beverage Spirits, Malt, Tobacco and Tobacco Products Taken Out of 
Bond and Destined for Consumption, 1953-62 


Year pea Malt Used Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco 
pf. gal. lb. *000 ’000 7000 lb. 
12,445,166 | 381,508,232 235, 587 21,001,492 28, 732 
11,946,178 370,328, 106 244 , 248 22,113, 102 26 , 846 
11,847,649 372,693,929 252,633 24,576,087 26,000 
13,733,393 386,064, 673 255,570 26,997,705 23,272 
14,544,797 | 404,697,177 292,650 30,149,746 22,338 
15,777,160 | 385,628,053 323,124 32,404, 186 23 , 332 
16,173,426 399, 626, 852 311,277 33, 822,125 23,911 
16,501,382 417,348, 530 332,324 34, 289,354 23, 988 
16,979,177 420, 884, 488 336, 693 36,699, 203 24,027 

ue 444,744,348 351,566 38,682, 886 24,461 


Storage of Wines.—The wine industry is confined to a few localities such as the 
Niagara Peninsula in Ontario and the Okanagan Valley in British Columbia. Firms 
manufacturing native wines are not bonded, as far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
nor is wine ia storage for maturing placed in bond. The only goods warehoused in bond 
in connection with wineries are sugar supplies and supplies of grape spirit distilled by 
the distilleries and held by the wineries for fortifying wines. 


37.—_Native Wine Produced and Placed in Storage for Maturing, 1952-61 


Year Ontario Other Provinces Totals 


gal. $ gal. $ gal. $ 


4,383,358 | 2,764,750 552,694 440,864 || 4,936,052 3,205, 614 
3,562,498 | 2,237,316 572,692 430,574 || 4,135,190 2,667, 890 
4,414,981 | 2,688,060 640,183 510,464 |) 5,055,164 3,198, 524 
5,059,418 | 3,059,868 624, 670 480,491 || 5,684,088 3,540, 359 
4,945,429 | 2,880,176 528,447 415,763 || 5,473,876 3,295, 939 


4,746,998 | 3,151,865 656,510 437,243 || 5,403,508 | 3,589, 10! 
6,593,607 | 3,810,707 822,398 635,609 || 7,416,005 | 4,446,311 
6,078,805 | 3,623,075 954, 626 754.565 || 7,033,431 | 4,377, 64 
7,262,953 | 4,619,610 829,675 785,815 || 8,092,628 | 5,405, 42 
7,048,122 | 4,313,406 | 1,005,541 750,845 || 8,053,663 | 5,064, 25 


Section 4.—Co-operative Organizations 


Canadian co-operative activities continued to be dominated by marketing and pu! 
chasing associations which did a volume of business, including other revenue, amountin: 
to $1,430,197,000 during the year ended July 31, 1961. Other revenue, which include 
payment for services provided by the co-operatives such as grinding, chopping, truckin 
and revenue for rent, interest dividends and commissions, accounted for $18,617,000. 

Marketing and purchasing associations reported a membership of 1,324,270 durin 
1961, although this number includes some duplication since many individuals belong t 
more than one co-operative. The number of associations decreased from 1,934 in 196 
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to 1,914 in 1961, mostly through amalgamations. The number of places of business de- 
clined from 5,537 in 1960 to 5,473 in 1961. Total sales of farm products were recorded at 
$1,019,819,000. Grain and seed sales were valued at $427,190,000 and represented 42 p.c. 
of the total sales of farm products by co-operatives; next in importance were livestock sales 
valued at $270,469,000 and dairy products sales valued at $228,550,000. Sales of eggs 
and poultry and fruit and vegetables, which accounted for most of the remainder, were 
valued at $44,640,000 and $33,581,000, respectively. 

On the provincial level, Saskatchewan recorded the greatest value of farm products 
marketed co-operatively. Sales in that province amounted to $289,762,000 and grain and 
seed sales accounted for 66 p.c. of that amount. Other provinces sharing substantially 
in the sales of farm products by co-operatives were Ontario with $173,046,000, Alberta 
with $169,008,000, Quebec with $119,976,000, Manitoba with $105,173,000 and British 
Columbia with $59,342,000. Leading provinces for co-operative sales of merchandise and 
supplies were: Quebec with $90,050,000, Saskatchewan with $82,750,000 and Ontario with 
$73,880,000. Members’ equity in marketing and purchasing co-operatives increased by 
$14,800,000 in 1961; no change was recorded in liabilities to the public. 

Wholesale co-operatives are federations of local co-operatives which act as central 
marketing agencies for farm products and as wholesalers of farm supplies, machinery and 
consumer goods. The wholesale associations had assets amounting to $100,610,000 in 
1961, of which members’ equity represented 37 p.c. Total sales of supplies and farm prod- 
ucts by these associations amounted to $293,773,000 an increase of 11 p.c. over the 1960 
total. 

In addition to the above-mentioned associations, there were 882 service co-operatives 
in 1961 providing a wide range of functions such as housing, rural electrification, medical 
insurance, transportation, grazing, custom grinding, seed cleaning, operation of farm 
machinery and restaurant operation. These associations had a total membership of 
294,249 and assets amounting to $110,066,000. 

Data for marketing and purchasing co-operatives do not include fishermen’s co- 
operatives. Co-operatives in this category were found in all provinces except Manitoba 
in 1961. They reported a total membership of 9,593, sales of fish amounting to $16,480,000 
and sales of supplies amounting to $3,982,000. 


38.—_Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 
Crop Years Ended July 31, 1952-61 


Year oe ae a venders or 8 : ir Total 
ations Business Members Products Supplies Business! 

No. No. No. $'000 $'000 $000 
SMM ieisicicisie'd s saa hs esas 2,194 5,470 1,163,803 840,114 234, 848 1,085, 855 
_ 1 n0 6 OSB BOBDBRTNGG SERED 2,221 4,987 1,195,985 874, 698 245 , 630 1,147,590 
BO REaS)s(sis)sisic\zjo.g:0 ote oinisisie ois'0 2,086 4,510 1,196, 426 733,012 234,583 986, 298 
OFS shocac Stee ae eee 1,949 5,016 1,199,808 704,047 228, 446 941,378 
“INE: eto GS Saar oerS aaa 2,041 5,171 1,255, 788 823,389 258, 752 1,092,516 
DY 0.0.0 CUPRA APRA ES 2,022 5,023 1,363,470 817,601 283,730 1,116,002 
MBSA ie aisiaco'e nid o\o see cieiaie ate 2,002 5,135 1,321,304 898, 168 296,743 1,209, 805 
05 0g COS NERC 1,982 5,267 1,290, 462 963,330 332,943 1,315, 167 
BOOMER ee. o.s 20a civic nee cloieceiei 1,934 5,537 1,319, 187 973,958 368,090 1,362,596 
UD Go vont anSeseC OgARHBnCEaE 1,914 5,473 1,324,270 1,019,819 391,761 1,430,197 


1 Includes other revenue. 
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39.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 
by Province, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1960 and 1961 


. Associ- | Shareholders Sales of Sales of Total 
Province and Year ations | or Members Products Merchandise Business! 
No. No. $7000 $7000 $000 

Newfoundland... ......2...s.s0eereeel 1960 48 7,257 2 5,075 5,107 
1961 47 8,763 50 5,271 §, 527 

Prince Edward Island...........+.+++ 1960 21 6,194 3,500 4,019 7,663 
1961 21 6,454 3,309 4,955 8,350 

INO Ve COU waresiele\sjsityeinieicietes sfeseielee vais 1960 91 30,415 9,020 18,923 28,499 
1961 88 26,539 10,987 19,409 30,900 

New Brunswick.........20.0s.ceseees 1960 55 14,029 9,327 9,066 18,559 
1961 54 14,173 9,384 9,581 19,169 

Quebec eto ets fae wiats ole ticlolrir's ols + 1960 601 94,567 115,714 89,760 207,998 
1961 585 95,572 119,976 90,050 212,263 

ONEATIO sjoaivereiecicreelotaleiavaleleelaretorcloken te ot 1960 280 160,157 184, 280 67,031 255, 708 
1961 280 159,084 173,046 74,053 251,369 

Manitoba dae. divticeshan se :- desteeeiiee 1960 107 137,847 88,452 26,349 117,191 
1961 110 145, 200 105,173 29,120 136,729 
Saskatcheweninrriis anise «biicie/sisiue es 1960 447 472,305 260, 225 77,124 343,537 
1961 436 482, 457 289, 762 82,750 378, 657 

Mlbertater dene tment aca seee 1960 169 222,795 162,568 30,526 194,534 
1961 183 211,205 169,008 34,883 205, 213 

British Colum bias. a2). occ secs 1960 110 57,356 65, 142 29,446 96, 767 
1961 104 58,448 59,342 28, 469 88,557 

INterprovaneralens selonictice ape pe ciate 1960 6 116,265 75,671 10,771 87,033 
1961 6 116,375 79,782 13, 220 93, 463 

"NOURIS. cece desc cn sees sieals 1960 1,935 1,319,187 973,958 368,090 1,362,596 | 
1961 1,914 1,324,270 1,019,819 391, 761 1,430,197 


1 Includes other revenue. 


40.—Products Handled by Marketing and Purchasing Co-operatives, Crop Years 
Ended July 31, 1960 and 1961 


1960 1961 
ee eee 
Product Associ- Value of Associ- Value of 
ations! Sales ations! Sales 
No. $7000 No. $'000 
Marketing: ..).. « snstpiejale «10 ate 0 clsforeictore tote spre Pamclents 972 $73,958 947 1,019,819 
Dairy products......00.cercccecccceeciecececes on 407 220,598 394 229,664 
Fruit and vegetables........ssceeceeeeeeeees i 130 41,245 123 33,581 
Grain ANd BCC .cce <aicssits als ease misotee de> a 107 377,720 89 427,190 
MV ESTOCIM seeeiciet aciriete seneate steve crsipiiole ous srerole ae 338 276,873 357 270, 469 
Eggs and poultry... 3 165 42,201 156 44,640 
Lumber and wood. 44 3,745 39 3,027 
I ONCY%, «ica Sta eae 8 2,968 9 3,468 
WOOL Rrectisaraacracitsics 14 1,562 15 1,460 
SE SE co Ae cr CeerenD a 5 740 5 448 
FFODaCCOUR EE te here telet ssteisitererne sie 3 1,859 3 2,015 
Maple products. .1.........«cevere : 3 3,635 _ — 
Miscellaneous: niccnceovienacceeseeeents Be 63 812 73 3,857 am 
Merchandising. ..........c0cccccccseeecceceerce ee 1,599 368,090 1,480 391,761 
Food products Se 835 102,419 810 106,800 
Clothing and home furnishings. . . 539 12,229 507 12,424 - 
THAT waren hte nt. daciee ciclo de siek cvnvaretevelove ceiae sletalere 6 o/s 707 25,760 708 26, 206 
Petroleum products and auto accessories.........- 635 64,064 651 70,400 
Feed, fertilizer and spray material..............-- 927 117,633 924 123,681 
Machinery and equipment.........+..e+s seer seen 266 12,724 250 15,895 
Coal, wood and building material..............+- 523 24,493 529 24,710 
M iscollancousuee Wass k. C20 nee aes. sone ses ele rte 571 8,768 557 11,645 
Motalse aks oo Meee edt nee deer SES 1,342,048 afte 1,411,580 


1 Includes duplication, as some associations market produce as well as handle supplies, some associations market _ 
more than one product and some handle many of the supplies listed. : 
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Section 5.—Interprovincial Freight Movements* 


Statistics relating to interprovincial freight movements are difficult to collect since 
there are no controls over, or barriers to, such trade. Provincial freight traffic statistics 
are available for loadings and unloadings of goods carried by rail, water, pipeline and motor 

transport. 


Details of railway freight movement are confined to tons loaded and unloaded by 
province and contain a certain amount of import and export of goods shipped by water. 
The figures given in Table 41, however, do not give a precise measure of total interprovincial 
freight movement by rail; they indicate only the net interprovincial movement of railway 
freight, which is but one aspect of that trade. For water-borne traffic, Table 42 shows 
tonnages of all cargoes unloaded at Canadian ports in both interprovincial and intraprovin- 
cial trade, by province of origin. Interprovincial and international traffic carried by 
Canadian registered trucks is shown in Table 43. 


ds * Revised in the Transportation Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of 
tistics. 


41.—Railway Revenue Freight Movement, by Province,! 1960 and 1961 


Received 
Loaded from U.S.A. Totals Carried? 
Rail Connections 
Province 

1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland.......... 1,617,786 1,554,291 — ~- 1,617,786 1,554,291 
Prince Edward Island. . 314,672 313,961 — _— 314,672 313,961 
Nova Seotia-........... 9,714,503 9,805,633 _ = 9,714,503 9,805,633 
4,005,173 3,678,785 447,628 222, 837 4,452,801 3,901,622 
35,129,593 31,679, 422 2,885,926 2,782,987 38,015,519 34,462, 409 
39,776,080 39,076,958 19,202,046 16,803, 026 58,978,126 55, 879, 984 
6,541,697 6,475, 849 79,866 342, 266 6,921,563 6,818,115 
12,348,813 13, 383, 237 151, 263 198, 252 12,500,076 13,581,489 
12,121,465 12,546, 848 188 , 841 177, 237 12,310,306 12,724,085 
11,460, 148 11,932,667 1,097,557 1,139,998 12,557,705 13,072,665 
OO Ce 133,029,930 | 130,447,651 24,353,127 21,666,603 || 157,383,057 152,114, 254 

Delivered to 
Unloaded U.S.A. Totals Terminated? 
Rail Connections 

1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1,948, 860 1,913,959 = = 1,948, 860 1,913,959 
538,344 439,716 — _ 538,344 439,716 
8,959,358 9,566,931 _— _ 8,959,358 9,566,931 
4,342,251 4,098, 802 458, 202 380, 941 4,800, 453 4,479,743 
u ber 35,052,159 30, 831, 648 4,955,133 4,835,231 40,007, 292 35, 666, 879 
| Ontario Sheet isis acapaipse:ss'sis 47,979,184 47,513,931 20,894,190 18,510,987 68,873,374 66, 024,918 
Manitoba 3 ORE Or aoee 6, 695,373 5, 983,992 747, 205 88,444 7,442,578 6,772,436 
\Saskatchewan.......... 3,597, 231 3,591,584 1,281; 966 1,487,908 4.879.197 5,079,492 
Pe ORGS 2 ee oer 6,576,575 6,620, 837 30,903 31,527 6,607,478 6,652,364 
British Columbia....... 12,222,108 14,008,215 1,981,567 1,794,593 14, 203,675 15, 802, 808 
‘LOU Sa ge 127,911,443 | 124,569,615 30,349, 166 27,825,631 || 158,260,609 152,399,246 


‘unloading. 


-' Class I and IT railways operating in Canada. 
originated by non-reporting industrial railways which ar 


2 Freight terminated exceeds totals carried due to tonnages 
e delivered to common carrier lines for further haul and 
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42.—Tonnage of Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Canadian Ports in Interprovincial Trade, — 
by Province, 1960 and 1961 


Province of Loading 


1,483 || 2,107,088 


Year and 
Province of B.C. Canada 
Unloading Nfld. Peale N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. and | 
N.W.T. | 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons | 
966 , 007 18,356 871,842 51,753 207, 634 21,624 =— 148 2,137,364 — 
493 — 264,840 | 112,027 14,607 6,497 = 398,464 
| 
7 


‘|1,041,741 | 12,698 | 275,396 | 174,457 | 473,194 | 128,119 | — 
512 | 44,987 | 487,794 | 170,173 | _ 280,214 16,886 | — 6,006 |} 1,006,572 
191,750 | 63,414 |1,902,343 | 343,727 | 5,732,438 | 4,100,861 | 4,614 37.055 || 12,376,202 


2,462 — 15,769 — 2,048,595 |10,248, 815 4,629 || 12,320,270 
84 — 13 121 218 
692 = 4,387 — 35,561 571 —  |10,389,746 || 10,430,957 | 


12,203,657 | 139,455 |3,822,371 | 852,137 | 8,792,327 14,523,373 | 4,627 |10,439,188 || 40,777,135 | 


1961 

NIGGAS co. on teelas 837,113 30, 872 923,591 | 100,598 236 , 302 24 , 222 — 1,193 2,153,891 
1228 nl eee cite 63 = 324,883 | 144,499 18,144 6,651 — _— 494, 240 
INES bE eaean send 628,770 15,270 273,710 | 343,454 419, 489 158,653 — 154 1,839,500 
IN Skeraaaeened 4,630 73,403 471,237 | 154,931 251,763 15,683 = 4,497 976,144 
Quer, srateeretantty 210,582 39,280 |2,199,595 | 379,802 6,100,986 | 6,370,254 | 10,108 17,194 |) 15,327,801 © 
Ont... Bseeia 1,229 = 5,199 =S 2,318,487 |11,582,744 5,635 1,099 || 13,914,393 © 
Manet ae = = = = 129 = 750 17,907 18,786 - 
B.C. and | 

INA Wietierctansre te 79 — 6,115 == 44,329 730 2,507 |11, 638,003 11, 691,763 | 


Totals, 1961... .|1,682,466 | 158,825 |4,204,330 1,123,284] 9,389,629 |18,158,937 | 19,000 |11,680, 047 46,416,518 | 


43.—Interprovincial and International Traffic by Canadian Registered Trucks, 
1960 and 1961 


To—|Atlantic Yukon United 
Year and Province Prov- | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. and Sty ee Total 
or Territory inces N.W.T. ates) 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 "000 000 7000 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1960 
From— 

Atlantic Provinces..... _ 32 5 _ _— — — — 134 171 
Quebec. ooh « «2:01 81 = 1,091 9 = 65 — =S 262 1,508 
Ontario 9 941 — 119 21 ily £7 — 444 1,668 
Manitoba — 9 164 _— 131 40 4 — 15 363 
Saskatchewan — 1 4 171 _— 51 1 — 7 235 
Alberta = 63 82 29 93 = 215 55 12 549 
British Columbia —_ al 12 5 4 166 — 47 205 440 

Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. ... a _— 1 18 — _— 19 
United States 38 268 437 32 7 26 186 — — 994 
Totals, 1960...... 128 | 1,315 | 1,795 365 256 466 441 102 1,079 | 5,947 
t 
1961 } 

From— 

Atlantic Provinces..... _ 59 4 — — — -- — 157 220 
Quebeowy. c.f nt te 74 _ 1,070 6 1 61 2 — 224 1,488 
Ontario.e ie ene cee re 13 1,054 _ 137 41 152 26 _— 451 1,874 
Manitoba: spirits — 5 202 — 186 76 ll _ 13 493 
Saskatchewan.......... — 3 ll 333 =— 62 — — 6 415 
sAliber fal .).cieecetete _— 64 108 60 138 — 283 54 19 726 
British Columbia...... — — 20 12 42 214 _ 64 166 518 

Yukon and Northwest 
Territories incsiarainsarsiese = = = — _ 9 13 — _— 22 
United States.........- 34 315 584 25 il 23 381 — — 1,365 
Totals, 1961...... 121 | 1,500 | 1,999 575 409 597 716 118 | 1,036 7,07 
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PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL 
OF DOMESTIC TRADE 


Section 1.—Controls Affecting the Marketing of Farm Products 


Subsection 1.—Control of the Grain Trade 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada include the Board of 
Grain Commissioners which, since 1912, has administered the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act, and the Canadian Wheat Board which operates under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, 1935. 


The Board of Grain Commissioners.*—The Board of Grain Commissioners was 
established in 1912 under. the authority of the Canada Grain Act, 1912 (RSC 1952, ce. 
25 and 308 and amendments). It is a quasi-judicial and administrative body of three—a 
Chief Commissioner and two Commissioners—reporting to the Minister of Agriculture. 


The Canada Grain Act has been called the Magna Charta of the Canadian grain 
trade or, more particularly, of the Canadian farmer, and the Board’s chief duties are to 
ensure that the rights conferred on the different parties by the provisions of the Act are 
properly protected. Transportation of grain is restricted except from or to licensed ele- 
vators, and restriction is placed on the use of established grade names. The Act does not 
provide for any control or supervision of grain exchanges and the Board of Grain Com- 

-Inissioners has no power or duties in the matter of grain prices. 


The Board manages and operates, under semi-public terminal licences, the Canadian 
Government elevators situated at Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, Sask., Lethbridge, Edmonton 
and Calgary, Alta., and Prince Rupert, B.C. The Executive Offices of the Board and other 
principal offices are situated at Winnipeg, Man., but branch offices are maintained at 
numerous points from Montreal in the east to Victoria in the west. Total personnel is 
approximately 1,100, including elevator staff. 


On a fee basis, the Board provides official inspection (see p. 862), grading and weighing 
of grain, and registration of warehouse receipts. All operators of elevators in Western 
Canada and of elevators in Eastern Canada that handle western-grown grain for export, 
as well as all parties operating as grain commission merchants, track buyers of grain, or as 
grain dealers, are required to be licensed by the Board annually and to file security by bond 
or otherwise as a guarantee for the performance of all obligations imposed upon them by the 
Canada Grain Act or by the regulations of the Board. 


| To protect the rights of the different parties, the Board has jurisdiction to inquire 
into and is empowered to give direction regarding any matter relating to the grading or 
Weighing of grain: deductions made from grain for dockage; shortages on delivery of grain 
into or out of elevators; unfair or discriminatory operation of any elevator; refusal or neglect 
of any person to comply with any provision of the Canada Grain Act; and any other matter 
arising out of the performance of the duties of the Board. 


| In the Prairie Provinces the Board maintains four Assistant Commissioners—one in 
‘Alberta, two in Saskatchewan and one in Manitoba. These Assistant Commissioners 
investigate complaints of producers and inspect periodically the country elevators in their 
respective provinces; all elevators with their equipment and stocks of grain are subject at 
any time to inspection by officials of the Board. 


! 


The Board sets up, annually, Committees on Grain Standards and also appoints 
Grain Appeal Tribunals to give final decisions in cases where appeals are made against 
the grading of grain by the Board’s inspection officials. To assist in maintaining the 
uniform quality of the top grades of Red Spring Wheat handled through terminal ele- 
vators, the Canada Grain Act provides that wheat of these grades shall be stored with 
grain of like grade only. 


* Prepared by W. J. MacLeod, Secretary of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Winnipeg, Man. 
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The Grain Research Laboratory, located at Winnipeg, is the main centre of research on | 
the chemistry of Canadian erains. It is well staffed and equipped to provide the service — 
required to help maintain and expand domestic and foreign markets for all types of grain. | 
The Laboratory collects and tests samples of various crops to obtain information on the 
current quality of all grains shipped during the crop year. Fundamental research is also 
undertaken; the program is directed toward better understanding of what constitutes | 
quality in cereal grains and toward improvement in the methods of assessing quality. 

In addition to its duties under the Canada Grain Act, certain other duties are per-_ 
formed by the Board. Under the provisions of the Inland Water Freight Rates Act (RSC — 
1952, c. 153), the Board maintains records of rates for the carriage of grain from Fort ; 
William or Port Arthur, Ont., by lake or river navigation and is empowered to prescribe - 
maximum rates for such carriage. Under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 213 as amended), the Board collects from licensees under the Canada 
Grain Act 1 p.c. of the purchase price of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax and rapeseed pur- 
chased by such licensees. 


The Canadian Wheat Board.*—The Canadian Wheat Board was established under 
the Canadian Wheat Board Act of 1935 for the purpose of ‘‘the marketing in an orderly 
manner, in interprovincial and export trade, of grain grown in Canada”. The Board 
was at first a voluntary Board, that is, farmers had the option of marketing their wheat 
through it or through the private grain trade. In 1943, under the War Measures Act, 
the Board was made a compulsory Board, and all wheat going into commercial channels 
was required to be marketed through it. At the end of the War, the Transitional Powers 
Act continued the Board as the sole marketing agency for wheat until 1947 when the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act was amended. The major wartime powers of the Board were 
continued in the 1947 Act. It is under provisions of this 1947 legislation (RSC 1952, ¢. 
44 and amendments) that the Board is operating today. 

The Canadian Wheat Board accomplishes its objective of orderly marketing of grain 
through regulation and agreement. Tt owns no grain handling facilities but, by entering 
into agreements with the owners of these facilities, it attempts to bring about an orderly 
flow of grain through each of the steps involved in merchandising the grain from the pro- 
ducer to the domestic or overseas buyer. 

In the selling of wheat, the Board utilizes the services of shippers and exporters. In 
its sales operations, the Board endeavours to meet the wishes of overseas buyers and, on 
occasion, enters into direct contracts. When an exporter completes an export sale, in his 
capacity as an agent of the Board, he is responsible for the transaction; he completes the 
transaction with the buyer and settles with the Board for the purchase of the wheat from 
the Board. 

When the commercial storage facilities are inadequate to handle all the grain pro- 
duced, it is necessary for the Board to regulate the flow of grain from the producer to these 
forward positions. The first step is accomplished by the use of producer’s delivery permits 
issued annually by The Canadian Wheat Board. Every delivery of grain made to country 
elevators by a producer is entered in his permit book. By regulation, the amount of grain 
delivered by the producer to the country elevator by the use of a quota system, and by 
apportioning shipping orders to country elevators according to the needs created by sales 
commitments, the Wheat Board regulates the amount of grain coming into the marketing 
channel. 

The next step is the handling of the grain by the country elevator. The maximum 
charges for the handling and storing of the grain are set by the Board of Grain Commis 
sioners, but the actual charges are subject to negotiation between the elevator companie' 
and the Wheat Board. 

The third step in the marketing process—transporting the grain from the county) 
elevators to large terminal elevators in Eastern Canada, Churchill or on the West Coast— 


* Revised by R. L. Kristjanson, Executive Assistant, The Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg, Man. 
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is carried out by the railways. The Wheat Board determines the kinds and grades of grain 
that are required at the different terminal destinations to meet its sales commitments and 
informs the elevator companies and the railways of these needs. The maximum tariffs are 
set by an agreement between the railways and the Government of Canada. 


The fourth major step—storing and handling of the grain at terminal elevators— 
is done in privately or co-operatively owned elevators. Maximum charges are established 
for this service by the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


In the case of oats and barley, the Board’s operations are less extensive than those 
relating to wheat. These two grains are sold in store positions at the terminal elevators 
at Fort William—Port Arthur and Vancouver. Oats and barley are marketed either on 
a straight cash basis at prices quoted daily by the Board or on the basis of exchange of 
futures concluded through the facilities of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. The Board 
controls the movement of coarse grains to the Lakehead. The private trade is responsible 
for the movement of oats and barley from Lakehead or Vancouver positions. 


The producer receives payment for his wheat, oats and barley in two or three stages. 
An initial payment price is established early in the crop year by Order in Council. The 
initial payment price less the cost of handling grain at the local elevator and the trans- 
portation costs to the Lakehead or Vancouver is the initial price received by the producer. 
‘This price is a guaranteed floor price in that if the Wheat Board, in selling the grain, does 
not realize this price and the necessary marketing costs, the deficit is borne by the Federal 
Treasury. However, with very few exceptions, the Wheat Board has operated without 
financial aid from the Federal Treasury. 


After the end of the crop year, but prior to the final payment being made, if the Wheat 
Board can confidently foresee a surplus accumulating and if authorized by Order in Council, 
an interim payment is made to producers. This interim payment is the same amount per 
bushel to all producers of the same grade of grain. When the Board has gold all the grain 
or otherwise disposed of it in accordance with the Canadian Wheat Board Act, the Board, 
if authorized by Order in Council, makes a final payment to producers. 


Under the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act, administered by the Board, pro- 
ducers may receive, through their elevator agents, cash advances on farm-stored grain in 
accordance with a prescribed formula. The purpose of this legislation is to make cash 
available to producers pending delivery of their grain under delivery quotas established 
by the Board. Cash advances are interest-free as far as producers are concerned. 


Western Canadian producers receive the price for their grain that the Wheat Board 
receives, less its operating costs including carrying charge, and the general level of prices 
received by the Board is determined by competitive conditions in world markets. The 
only subsidy received by the farmer in the Canadian wheat marketing system is the part 
payment of storage costs for wheat made by the Government of Canada. Under provisions 
af the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act, the Minister of Finance, out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, pays to the Wheat Board the storage costs on wheat in storage at the end 
of the crop year in excess of 178,000,000 bu. 
| 


Subsection 2.—Controls Over Farm Products Other Than Grain* 


With the growing complexity of agricultural marketing caused by the fact that the 
sroducer is more and more becoming a specialist and produces more for marketing off the 
‘arm than for his own needs, a substantial and continuing change in the approach to market- 
ng problems is evident. 


With the exception of tobacco, little or no attempt at production control has been 
troduced in Canada, although in some countries this also forms part of a broad program 


* Prepared in the Economics Division of the Administration Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
\ more detailed statement on this subject, including the history of developments leading to the present situation, 
pears in the 1960 Year Book, pp. 961-966. 
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of market control. The methods of control might be summarized as follows, although 
some of those mentioned may be combined in certain operations: (1) producers may organize 
co-operative marketing agencies; (2) producers may establish compulsory marketing boards 
to bargain with groups buying the product for processing or further sale; (3) producers may 
establish compulsory marketing boards to direct the flow of product and bargain on price; 


(4) producers may request the Federal Government to establish a government marketing | 


board; and /or (5) producers may request intervention in the pricing system through an 
offer by the Government either to assist in financing the orderly marketing of the product 
or to support the price of the product in the marketplace. 


The Government of Canada and provincial governments have, through legislation and 
in other ways, given marketing aids such as those related to research, education, informa- 
tion, inspection, grading and many other service measures of this type, designed to assist 


in making adjustments in marketing within agriculture and between agriculture and the 
remainder of the economy. 


There exists in Canada today considerable legislation at the federal, provincial and 


municipal levels which gives government agencies and farmers the power to take measures 
for controlling the marketing of farm products. Legislation relating to grain marketing 
ig dealt with in Subsection 1, pp. 877-879, and an attempt ig made here to cover in a 
general way some of the other types of legislation, with particular reference to the Agricul- 


tural Products Co-operative Marketing Act and the Agricultural Products Marketing Act. 


The Agricultural Stabilization Act, which provides price support for certain key products, 
is discussed in the Agriculture Chapter, pp. 422-423. 


General Marketing Controls.—At the municipal level, many cities and towns have 


controls with respect to the sale of foods in certain areas or with respect to health standards. 
For example, most municipalities have some form of health regulation concerning milk 
being sold within their boundaries. This is often extended to licensing for the purpose of 
assuring sanitary standards on the farms where the milk originates. Similarly, zoning by- 
laws may not only control the areas where commercial merchandising generally can take 
place, but also state that public markets where fruit and vegetables and other goods ar¢ 
sold may operate only under fairly strict supervision of the municipality. 

With respect to provincial government controls, most of the provinces enacted mill 
control legislation before 1940. Most of them fiance these milk-control agencies out 0 
public funds, others finance through the collection of licence fees and assessments fron 
those engaged in the fluid milk industry, and some combine the two methods. Mos 
milk-control agencies have authority to carry out some system of licensing which provide 
for the revocation of such licences if those engaged in the fluid milk business do not conforn 
with the orders of the milk control board. 

In all provinces with such boards, the milk control board sets the minimum pric 
which distributors in specified markets may pay producers for Class I milk, that is, mil 
actually sold for fluid consumption. In Ontario and British Columbia, this minimu! 
price is based on formulas. Most provinces also set either minimum or fixed wholesale an 
retail prices for fluid milk. The wholesale and retail prices are fixed in Prince Edwar 
Island, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan; minimum prices are established in New Brunswick 
Quebec and Alberta. However, maximum, but not minimum, prices are set in Manitob 
and no control is exercised over milk prices at the wholesale and retail levels in Ontar' 
and British Columbia. In these three provinces some degree of price competition betwee 
store and home delivery sales has developed. 

The powers given to or requirements made by milk control boards include: (1) authori 
to inquire into all matters pertaining to the fluid milk industry, to define market areas, 
arbitrate disputes, to examine the books and records of those engaged in the industry, 
issue and revoke licences, and to establish a price for milk; and (2) authority to require 
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bond from distributors, periodic reports from distributors, payments to be made to pro- 
ducers by a certain date each month, distributors to give statements to suppliers, distri- 

_ butors to give notice before ceasing to accept milk from any producer, producers to give 
notice before ceasing to deliver milk to any distributor, and the prohibition of distributors 
requiring capital investment from producers. 


Thus, fluid milk controls are not only widespread but also numerous. They are gener- 
ally considered to be administered in the public interest as well as in the interest of those 
who have regular opportunities to appear before the boards in connection with requests 
for price changes. 


Federally, the Food and Drug Directorate of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare has wide control over the content of foods sold. The Department of Agriculture 
establishes grades or quality standards for various foods and exercises some control over 

size and type of packages and containers used in food preparation. The Weights and 
Measures Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce also exercises controls in 
its sphere. 


The Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act.—In the late 1930’s, 
the Federal Government decided to assist orderly marketing by encouraging the establish- 
ment of pools which would give to the producer the maximum sales return for his product 
less a maximum margin for handling expenses agreed upon in advance. Thus the Agricul- 
tural Products Co-operative Marketing Act and the Wheat Co-operative Marketing Act 
were passed in 1939. The latter was used in one year only but the Agricultural Products 
Co-operative Marketing Act, which covers the marketing of all agricultural products 
except wheat, has been used to a greater or lesser degree from time to time during the 
intervening years. 


_ The purpose of this Act is to aid farmers in pooling the returns from sale of their prod- 
ucts by guaranteeing initial payments and thus assisting in the orderly marketing of the 
product. The Government will undertake to guarantee a certain minimum initial pay- 
ment to the producer at the time of delivery of the product, including a margin for handling; 

_ Sales returns are to be made to the producer on a co-operative plan. The guaranteed initial 
payment may be up to a maximum of 80 p.c. of the average price for the previous three 
years, the exact percentage to be recommended by the Minister of Agriculture who enters 
into an agreement with the selling agency for the product. The payment to the producer 
is to be made through the sales agency on a graded basis at the time of delivery of the 
product. 

Agreements under this Act have been made with respect to the marketing of maple 
products, honey, onions, potatoes, cheddar cheese, apples, peaches, apricots, cherries, oats, 
barley, flax, rye, corn, tobacco, fox and mink pelts, and the following seeds: alfalfa, crested 

wheat grass, brome grass, slender wheat grass, western rye grass, timothy, red clover, alsike 
clover, sweet clover, creeping red fescue, meadow fescue, and peas. Thus far the Govern- 
ment of Canada has suffered losses under this Act only with respect to fox pelts and potatoes. 

This experience indicates that any service to agriculture rendered by this Act has been at 

relatively small expense to the taxpayers of Canada except for minor administrative ex- 
_penses, most of which have been taken care of as part of the day-to-day administration 
| of the Department of Agriculture. 
| The Agricultural Products Marketing Act.—Following the withdrawal of wartime 
powers of the Federal Government, the Agricultural Products Marketing Act of 1949 was 
enacted to provide delegation for like powers to those established for marketing boards 
within a province for the purposes of interprovincial and export trade. A Supreme Court 
judgment in January 1952 cleared the validity of the Agricultural Products Marketing 
Act but left some doubt with respect to how licences, levies or other charges could be made 
by marketing boards beyond the extent of immediate administrative expenses without 
Some approval by the Federal Government in its constitutional field of indirect taxation. 
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In April 1957, following a further Supreme Court judgment in respect to Ontario legisla- 
tion, an amendment to the Federal Agricultural Products Marketing Act vested in the 
Governor in Council the right to authorize local boards to ‘fix, impose and collect levies or 
charges from persons engaged in the production or marketing of the whole or any part of 
any agricultural product and for such purpose to classify such persons into groups and fix 
the levies or charges payable by the members of the different groups in different amounts, 
to use such levies or charges for the purposes of such board or agency, including the creation 
of reserves, and the payment of expenses and losses resulting from the sale or disposal of | 
any such agricultural product, and the equalization or adjustment among producers of any — 
agricultural product of moneys realized from the sale thereof during such period or periods 
of time as the board or agency may determine”’. 


There are at present 76 such marketing boards organized in Canada, 60 p.c. of which 
are in the Province of Quebec and 22 p.c. in Ontario; all other provinces with the exception 
of Newfoundland have one or more boards. 


The annual statistical report prepared by the Economics Division of the Department 
of Agriculture in relation to these boards indicates that over one sixth of the farm cash 
income in Canada in 1961 was received from sales made under the control of provincial 
marketing board plans, including the following commodities: seed corn, potatoes, other 
vegetables, sugar beets, tobacco, hogs, certain dairy products, fruits, wool, honey, white 
beans, maple products, pulpwood, wheat and soybeans. As at May 31, 1963, 38 of these 
provincial boards had received an extension of powers for purposes of interprovincial and 
export trade from the Federal Government. Five boards had received authority with | 


regard to eight commodities to collect levies in excess of administrative expenses. 


The Agricultural Products Marketing Act does not give the local or provincial market- 
ing board any greater control over agencies outside the province than is possible through 
the control of the commodity by the board and whatever contractual arrangements it may 
make with such agencies outside the province. It does make it possible, however, for 
marketing boards to give groups within a province complete marketing control over any 
commodity produced in that province, or any area of that province which may be defined. 


Section 2.—Combinations in Restraint of Trade* 


The purpose of Canadian anti-combines legislation is to assist in maintaining free 
and open competition as a prime stimulus to the achievement of maximum production, 
distribution and employment in a system of free enterprise. To this end, the legislation 
seeks to eliminate certain practices in restraint of trade that serve to prevent the nation’s 
economic resources from being most effectively used for the advantage of all citizens. 


By amendments which came into force on Aug. 10, 1960 (SC 1960, c. 45), all the 
provisions of the anti-combines legislation which previously had been divided between 
the Combines Investigation Act (RSC 1952, c. 314) and the Criminal Code were amended 
and consolidated in the Act. The substantive provisions now are contained in Sects. 2, 
32, 33, 33A, 33B, 33C and 34 of the Combines Investigation Act. The Act was enacted 
in 1923 and was amended extensively in 1935, 1937, 1946, 1949, 1951 and 1952 as well 
as in 1960. ; 


Sect. 32, generally speaking, forbids in Subsect. (1) combinations that prevent or lessen 
“unduly” competition in the production, manufacture, purchase, barter, sale, storage, 
rental, transportation or supply of an article of trade or commerce or in the price of in- 
surance. Subsect. (1) derives from Sect. 411 of the Criminal Code which was enacted 
originally in 1889. While Subsect. (2) provides that no person shall be convicted for 
participation in an arrangement relating only to such matters as the exchange of statistics 
or the defining of product standards, etc., Subsect. (3) provides that Subsect. (2) does not 
apply if the arrangement has lessened or is likely to lessen competition unduly in respect of 


* Revised by D. H. W. Henry, Director of Investigation and Research, Combines Investigation Act, Depart- 
ment of Justice, Ottawa. 
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prices, quantity or quality of production, markets or customers or channels of distribution, 
or if the arrangement “‘has restricted or is likely to restrict any person from entering into or 
expanding a business in a trade or industry”. Subsect. (4) provides that, subject to Sub- 
sect. (5), no person shall be convicted for participation in an arrangement which relates 
only to the export trade. Subsect. (5) provides that Subsect. (4) does not apply if the 
arrangement has had or is likely to have harmful effects on the volume of export trade or on 
the businesses of Canadian competitors or on domestic consumers. 


Sects. 2 and 33 make it an offence to participate in a merger whichthas or is likely to 
have the effect of lessening competition to the detriment or against the interest of the 
public. These Sections also make it an offence to participate in a monopoly that has been 
operated or is likely to be operated to the detriment or against the interest of the public. 

Sect. 33A deals with what’are commonly called “price discrimination” and “‘predatory 
price cutting”. It provides that a supplier may not make a practice of discriminating 
among those of his trade customers who come into competition with one another by giving 
one a preferred price which is not available to another if the second is willing to buy in 
like quantities and qualities as the first; it also forbids a supplier from selling at prices lower 
in one locality than in another, or unreasonably low anywhere, if the effect or tendency of 
such policy is to lessen competition substantially or eliminate competitors or the policy is 
designed to have such effect. 


Sect. 33B provides that where a supplier grants advertising or display allowances to 
competing trade customers he must grant them in proportion to the purchases of such 
customers ; any service he exacts in return must be such that his different types of customers 
are able to perform; and if such customers are required to incur expenses to earn such 
allowances, such expenses also must be proportionate to their purchases, 


Sect. 33C makes it an offence for any person, for the purpose of promoting the sale 
or use of an article, to make any materially misleading representation to the public con- 
cerning the price at which such or like articles have been, will be or are ordinarily sold. 


Sect. 34 prohibits a supplier of goods from prescribing the prices at which they are 
to be resold by wholesalers or retailers or from cutting off supplies to a merchant because 
of the merchant’s failure or refusal to abide by such prices, i.e., the practice of “resale 
price maintenance’. The Section also provides that it shall not be inferred that a person 
practised resale price maintenance simply because he refused, or counselled the refusal 
of supplies to a merchant if there were reasonable cause to believe and the supplier did 
believe that the merchant was making a practice of using articles of such supplier as “‘loss- 
leaders” or as bait advertising or was making a practice of engaging in misleading adver- 
tising in respect of such articles or of not providing services that purchasers of such articles 
might reasonably expect. 


The Act provides for a Director who is responsible for investigating combines and other 
restrictive practices, and a Commission (the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission ) 
which is responsible for appraising the evidence submitted to it by the Director and the 
parties under investigation, and for making a report to the Minister. When there are 
Teasonable grounds for believing that a forbidden practice is engaged in, the Director may 
obtain from the Commission authorization to examine witnesses, search premises, or re- 
Quire written returns. After examining all the information available, if the Director believes 
that it proves the existence of a forbidden practice, he submits a statement of the evidence 
to the Commission and to the parties believed to be responsible for the practice. The 
Commission then sets a time and place at which it hears argument on behalf of the Director 
in Support of his statement, and hears argument and receives evidence on behalf of any 
persons against whom allegations have been made in the statement. F ollowing this hearing, 
the Commission prepares and submits a report to the Minister, ordinarily required to be 
published within thirty days. 


The Act also provides for general inquiries into restraints of trade which, while not 
forbidden or punishable, may affect the public interest. It further provides in Sect. 31 
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that the courts, including the Exchequer Court of Canada, in addition to imposing punish- 
ment for a contravention of the legislation, may make an order restraining persons from 
embarking on, continuing or repeating a contravention or directing the dissolution of a 
merger or monopoly as the case may be. Application also may be made to the courts for 
such an order in lieu of prosecuting and convicting for a contravention of the legislation. 
By virtue of the 1960 amendments, prosecutions for offences against the substantive pro- 
visions of the legislation (other than Sect. 33C which is punishable only on summary 
conviction) may be taken either in the provincial courts or with the consent of the accused 
in the Exchequer Court of Canada. The amendment conferring jurisdiction on the Ex- 
chequer Court came into force on Dec. 1, 1960. 

In the years 1957-62 the following reports of inquiries under the legislation have 
been published:— 

(1) The Sugar Industry in Western Canada and a Proposed Merger of Sugar Companies. 

(2) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Metal Culverts and Related Products. 

(3) Purchase of Pulpwood in Certain Districts in Eastern Canada. 

(4) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Yeast. 

(5) Production, Distribution and Sale of Zinc Oxide. 

(6) Wholesale Trade in Cigarettes and Confectionery in the Edmonton District. 

(7) Study of Certain Discriminatory Pricing Practices in the Grocery Trade. 

(8) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Ammunition in Canada. 

(9) Distribution and Sale of Electrical Construction Materials and Equipment in Ontario. 

(10) Sale and Distribution of Surgical Rubber Gloves and Certain Other Surgical Supplies. 

(11) The Sugar Industry in Eastern Canada. 


(12) Alleged Attempts at Resale Price Maintenance in the Distribution and Sale of Gasoline — 


in the Toronto Area. 

(13) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Specialty Bags and Related Products. 

(14) Automobile Insurance in Canada. 

(15) Distribution and Sale of Coal in Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 

(16) Production and Supply of Newspapers in the City of Vancouver and Elsewhere in the 
Province of British Columbia. 

(17) OES Distribution and Sale of Transparent Packaging Products and Related 

roducts. 

(18) Manufacture, Distribution, Supply and Sale of Belts. 

(19) Distribution and Sale of Gasoline in the Toronto Area (Alleged Price Discrimination— _ 
Supertest Petroleum Corporation, Limited). 

(20) Distribution and Sale of Gasoline in the Toronto Area (Alleged Price Discrimination— 
The British American Oil Company Limited). 

(21) Distribution and Sale of Gasoline in the Toronto Area (Alleged Price Discrimination— 
Texaco Canada Limited). 


(22) Alleged Attempts at Resale Price Maintenance in the Distribution and Sale of Cameras” 


and Related Products (Arrow Photographic Equipment Limited). 


(23) Meat Packing Industry and the Acquisition of Wilsil Limited and Calgary Packers Limited 


by Canada Packers Limited. 

(24) Alleged Attempts at Resale Price Maintenance in the Distribution and Sale of Cameras 
and Related Products (Garlick Films Limited). 

(25) Distribution and Sale of Automotive Oils, Greases, Anti-Freeze, Additives, Tires, Bat- 
teries, Accessories and Related Products. 5 

(26) bebe: Distribution and Sale of Paperboard Shipping Containers and Related’ 

roducts. 

(27) The Acquisition of the Common Shares of Hendershot Paper Products Limited by 
Canadian International Paper Company. 

(28) The Acquisition by Bathurst Power & Paper Company Limited of Wilson Boxes, Limited. 

(29) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Evaporated Milk and Related Products. 

(30) Distribution and Sale of Electric Appliances, Electric Shavers and Accessory Products 
(Sunbeam Corporation (Canada) Limited). | 


These reports and copies of the Annual Reports under the Act may be obtained 
from the Queen’s Printer or the office of the Director of Investigation and Research, Com- 
bines Investigation Act, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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most of these liquor control au 


| mM some provinces beer and wine are sold directly by breweries and wineries to consumers 


' or to licensees for resale. 


| 
\ 
f 


_ torial governments. 
| B 
| 


Details 


1.—Provincial Revenue 


During the year en 
| liquor control authorities operated 950 retail st 


Table 1 shows revenue from administration of liquor control by provincial and terri- 


Section 3.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 


The retail sale of alcoholic beverages in Canada is controlled by provincial and terri- 
| torial government liquor control auth 


orities. Alcoholic beverages are sold directly by 
thorities to the consumer or to licensees for resale. However, 


ded Mar. 31, 1962, provincial government 
ores. 


are given in DBS report, The Control and Sale of Alcoholic 


everages in Canada (Catalogue No. 63-202). 


from Administration of Liquor Control, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1961 and 1962 


Nors.—Figures include revenue collected directly by the provincial and territorial governments as well as 


| revenue of the liquor 


authorities, but exclude revenue resulting from a general retail sales tax on alcoholic beverages 


levied by eight provinces. 

| Year and Province Net Income Sales Licences and |_ Fines and Total 

or Territory from Sales! Tax Permits? |Confiscations2 a 

$’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $000 
2,377 tse 2,0008 26 4,403 
1,305 892 33 15 1,745 
11,710 ae 294 61 12,065 
8,220 ar 16 33 8,269 
32,583 2,010 14,144 326 49,063 
55, 269 eco 26,373 145 81,787 
11,657 2,762 177 14,586 
13,673 19 148 13,840 
19,940 934 332 21,206 
27,898 514 28,412 
861 79 10 9 959 
670 57 -= 727 
186,163 2,481 47,146 1,272 237, 062 

=Fy f 
1962 

Newfoundland 2,431 eae 2, 1833 26 4,640 
Prince Edward Island 1,397 422 26 18 1,863 
ova Scotia 12,317 or 315 49 12,681 
ew Brunswick 9,534 Ae a 35 9,576 
EMBO OR dl 2i5 weaves avers 37,031 1404 16,878 432 54,481 
Jntario. . 56, 802 cae 26,996 159 83, 957 
Manitoba, 11,989 2,896 158 15,043 
saskatchewan 13, 858 102 192 14,152 
Atberta....... 21,117 965 383 22,465 
3ritish Columbi. 28, 866 526 29,392 
<ukon Territor 874 80 ll 8 973 
Northwest Territories 734 74 _ 808 
196,950 642 50,979 1,460 250,031 


ontrol authority revenue. 


4x on sales of alcoholic beverages 


Xcise duties, excise taxes, cus 
re shown in Table 2. 


1 After provision for depreciation on 
pmmission on general sales tax collections 
3 Includes $1,897,000 
‘om local breweries to the public through licensed outlets under controlled prices. 
was repealed on Apr. 13, 1961. 


fixed assets and capital expenditure met out of operating income; includes 
2 Before deducting any payments to municipalities out of liquor 
in 1961 and $2,068,000 in 1962 commission on beer sold direct 
4 The unemployment 


Specified revenue of the Government of Canada from alcoholic beverages comprising 


toms duties and certain fees and licences in that connection 
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2.—Specified Revenue of the Federal Government from Alcoholic Beverages, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958-62 


Nors.—Figures exclude revenue from the general sales tax which is not available by commodities. 


Nature of Levy 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 

$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $000 
On Spirits. .........-.. eee eee eee es 120,279 125,901 132, 240 139,823 143, 616 
Excise duty........+esseeeeeeerees 83,653 96,551 102,354 108, 502 113, 689 
TAcencea es oe ce eee cease rarer rn = tf vis a 8 8 
Import duty........:seeee seer eee 36,619 29 343 29,879 31,313 29,919 
Ont Beerein cae be ie 88,419 83,243 99,873 91,165 93,257 
Excise duty.....-s..eseeceeeec tes 88, 226 83,058 90,704 90,971 93,051 
Beer licenceS........e+eeeeeeeeeree 3 3 3 3 3 
Import duty. ......:eseeeeee eens 190 182 166 191 208 
Oni Wines ee ee recess 4,170 4,609 4,686 4,920 5,223 
Excise taxeS.....seeeeeee Have 2,744 3,140 3,026 3, 224 3,350 
Import duty 1,426 1,469 1,660 1,696 1,878 
Totals)... ccc ne sacle coves 212,868 213,753 227,799 235,908 242,096 


1 Drawbacks and refunds of duties and taxes have not_been deducted. 


Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages.—The figures in Table 3 do not always 
represent the final retail selling price of alcoholic beverages to the consumer because, - 
when sold to licensees, only the selling price to licensees is known. 


2.—Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960-62 


Spirits Wines 
Province or Territory 
1960 1961 1962 1960 1961 1962 
$000 $7000 $000 $000 $'000 $000 
Newfoundland.........-+seeeeeeeee® 5, 602 5, 662 5,911 541 574 571 
Prince Edward Island........-.++++ 2,470 2,609 2,763 185 234 266 
NO Va Scolari essen smear cess 15,362 15,899 16,923 2,452 2,564 2,771 
New Brunswick.....--..s++eseeeee 11,120 11,738 12,379 2,062 2,154 2,380 
Quebec... -..5s--eces seer ee sess ee se? 86,873 87,635 95,406 14,972 15, 737 17,642 
Ontarior. todee fe taclentelrselerviet ee eines 155,557 163,454 170,302 19,356 20,669 21,909 
Manitoba leee sistee osha eines 21,240 21,885 22,500 2,614 2,716 2,832 
Saskatchewan.......seeeeeereeeeees 18,278 18,412 18,154 2,549 2,851 2,915 
Alberts. « a iee Giccntswatlacctvlelste1sijeury 33,444 35,034 37,011 3,135 3,639 3,911 
British Columbia..........++++ On 51,227 52,359 53,890 4,971 5,520 5,951 
Yukon Territory......+-+-+++ as 968 985 1,020 96 111 123 
Northwest Territories 788 790 792 61 74 84 
Camada. .. 2.2... .0cceseeees 402,929 416,462 437,051 52,994 56,843 61,355 
Beer Totals 
1960 1961 1962 1960 1961 1962 
$7000 $7000 $'000 $'000 $000 $7000 ¢ 
Nowfouellan qeeneeas spo oek cts ceua: 10,287 10,700 11,547 16,430 16,936 18,029 
Prince Edward Island........-+-+++ 1,298 1,467 1,615 3,953 4,310 4,644 — 
Nova Scotia......ceceeeeeeereeecres 14,811 15,551 16,248 32,625 34,014 35,942 
New Brunswick. ........+++++sse088 9,715 10,354 11,127 22,897 24,246 25, 886 
105, 448 106 , 052 107, 936 207, 293 209 , 424 220, 984 
175, 298 176,744 179,388 350, 211 360, 867 371,699 
26,691 28, 655 30,065 50,545 53, 256 55,397 . 
22,831 25 , 242 24,177 43,658 46,505 45, 246 
32,763 33,610 34,877 69,342 72,283 75,799 
; 40,112 41,477 43,172 96,310 99,356 103, 018 
Yukon Territory. . ba 1,109 1,241 1,146 oe: PED 2,289 — 
Northwest Territories.......-.+++++ 656 736 889 1,505 1,600 1,765 
CaMad a, .ocsc5 ec ereeccene 441,019 451,829 462,187 896,942 925,134 960,593 
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| Section 4.—The National Energy Board* 


The National Energy Board was established by the National Energy Board Act, 1959 
(SC 1959, c. 46) for the broad purpose of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. 
‘The Board is responsible for the regulation in the public interest of the construction and 
operation of oil and gas pipelines subject to the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, 
ithe tolls charged for transmission by such pipelines, the export and import of gas, the 
export of electric power and the construction of those lines over which such power is 
oorted. The Board is also required to study and keep under review all matters relating 
Fe energy within the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada and to recommend such 
measures as it considers necessary or advisable in the public interest with regard to such 
natters. The Act also authorizes the extension of the export and import provisions to 
oil upon proclamation by the Governor in Council. The Board, which reports to the 
| 


Minister of Trade and Commerce, consists of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and three 
»ther members. 


_ The Act was given Royal Assent on July 18, 1959, the members were appointed by 
Jrder in Council on Aug. 10, 1959 and the Act came into force by proclamation on Nov. 
|, 1959. The Act supersedes the Pipe Lines Act, formerly administered by the Board of 
“ransport Commissioners for Canada, and the Exportation of Power and Fluids and 
mportation of Gas Act, formerly administered by the Standards Branch of the Depart- 
rent of Trade and Commerce. Provision was made in the new Act for the continuation 
r re-definition of authorizations issued under the two previous Acts, and in 1960 the Act 
yas amended to extend to Dec. 31, 1961 the duration of licences to 
mder the Exportation of Power and Fluids and Importation of G 
»placed by a licence issued under the National Energy Board Act. 


While the Board continued during 1962 (its third year of operations) to give detailed 
ttention to the implementation of the National Oil Policy (announced by the Minister 
' Trade and Commerce on Feb. 1, 1961), it expanded its activities in each of the other areas 
’ responsibility assigned to it by statute and ‘outlined’ below. 

The National Oil Policy sought the co-operation of the oil industry in achieving a 
ries of target levels of Canadian production of oil and natural gas liquids to attain an 
verage daily output of 640,000 bbl. in 1961 and 800,000 bbl. per day in 1963. These 
mgets were to be achieved by the increased use of Canadian oil in domestic markets 
est of the Ottawa Valley and by some expansion of export sales, largely in existing markets 
‘at could be reached through established pipelines. Under the policy, importers of 
ude oil and petroleum products were required to report their imports to the National 
nergy Board which, in turn, was required to evaluate the contribution of individual 
mpanies to the production targets and to report periodically on the progress and develop- 
ent of the program. Although no specific target was established for the year 1962, 
joduction of crude petroleum and natural gas liquids by the end of that year reached 
‘proximately 732,000 bbl. per day, an increase of over 12 p.c. for 1962 and one comparing 
lvourably with the rate of growth during 1961. In 1962 as compared with 1961, a signifi- 
atly greater proportion of the production gain was attributable to growth in the domestic 
hrkets, Moreover, with the exception of minor volumes for special purposes, imports 
crude oil into Ontario in 1962 were virtually eliminated, while imports and transfers 
products of foreign origin into Canada west of the Ottawa Valley were further reduced. 
‘ a result of the National Oil Policy, the rate of growth of imports of crude petroleum into 


ex- 


export power issued 
as Act unless earlier 


_* Prepared from the report of the National Energy Board for the year ended Dee. 31, 1962. The functions of 
Board are given in greater detail in the 1961 Year Book, pp. 1022-1023. 
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Canada, east of the Ottawa Valley, declined and these imports became more closely - 
related to increased demand for petroleum products in the Province of Quebec and the | 
Maritime Provinces. 

During 1962, the Board held eleven public hearings and, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, issued thereafter five certificates respecting facilities of three gas pipe- 
lines, one oil pipeline and an international power line, as well as six export licences respecting | 
electric power and energy (four) and natural gas (two). | 

The projects certified covered two applications of Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited 
in respect of certain additional compressor stations and facilities and other works at thirteen 
points in Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario to be connected with its existing pipeline 
of the Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation, and the conversion of certain | 
compressor stations on the prairies to enable the use of propane as an alternative to natural 
gas; an application of Petroleum Transmission Company to construct a 577-mile 63-inch 
diameter pipeline extending from Alberta to Winnipeg for the transmission of propane and 
butanes; an application of Interprovincial Pipe Line Co. to construct 41 miles of 34-inch 
diameter oil pipe to loop four sections of existing line in Manitoba; and an application of the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited to construct a 14,2-mile 
international power line to connect its Waneta station on the Pend D’Oreille River with 
the Bonneville Power Administration near Nelway, B.C: 

The exports licensed by the Board included the following applicants in respect of 
electric power and energy: B.C. Power Commission, Southern Canada Power Company 

Limited, Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co., and Ontario-Minnesota Pulp and Papert 
Company Limited; and the following in respect of natural gas (butanes by pipeline): Shel! 
Oil Company of Canada Limited and Texaco Exploration Company. | 

In addition to issuing the above certificates and licences, the Board issued eighteer 
exemption orders for gas and oil pipeline facilities under Sect. 49 of the Act which empower 
it to approve the construction of pipelines or extensions not exceeding 25 miles and 0 
miscellaneous facilities by exercising its discretion to exempt such construction from thi 
provisions relating to certificate proceedings. Four of these exemption orders concernet 
the construction of 57 miles of 34-inch diameter gas pipeline by Trans-Canada Pipe Line 
Limited to parallel its existing system at four prairie vicinities, while three others relate 
to construction by Westcoast Transmission Company Limited of 27 miles of various diam 
eters of gas pipeline and of an addition to a compressor station. Four of the nine exemptio 
orders governing oil pipelines authorized construction by the Interprovincial Pipe Lin 
Company of additions to pump station facilities and to its pipeline at numerous point 
throughout its system, while another four provided for construction by Westspur Pir 
Line Company of some 8,880 feet of pipeline and of additional works at Midale and oth 
points in southern Saskatchewan. 

During the year, the Board concerned itself also with requirements of the Nation 
Energy Board Act respecting the protection of the public safety, such as those providit 
for control of crossings by pipelines of various other utilities and vice versa, and tho 
providing that no pipeline shall be opened for the transmission of hydrocarbons witho 
leave of the Board. Under the former, 295 crossing orders were processed. Under 4 
latter, 28 applications were reviewed as to adequacy of pipeline testing and safety device 

Seventy other orders were issued on applications received under other sections of the A‘ 

Pursuant to its obligations (under Part II of the Act) to review matters relating 
energy, and to its responsibilities (under Part VI of the Act) relating to exports of gas ai 


the Board continued the preparation of detailed supply and demand forecas 
Liaison was established with the Domini 
tatisti 


electricity, 
and the development of its statistical records. 
Bureau of Statistics with a view to assisting in the improvement of energy § 
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| The Board participated in arrangements for studies of a national power grid, and in feasi- 
| bility studies of certain large potential hydro-electric developments. It is currently partici- 
pating in the work of Canadian Standards Association Committees to establish a Canadian 
| code for the design, construction and operation of oil and gas pipelines, and for aluminum 
_ pressure piping. . 

| Activities were intensified in the emergency planning field in conjunction with the 
Emergency Supply Planning Branch of the Department of Defence Production. The 
| Board also strengthened its liaison with such international organizations as the Organiza- 
| tion for Economic Co-operation and Development. 

i 


Section 5.—Miscellaneous Aids or Controls 


i Trade Standards.—The Standards Branch of the Department of Trade and Com- 
Merce consolidates under one Director the administration of the Electricity Inspection 


_ Act, the Gas Inspection Act, the Precious Metals Marking Act, the Weights and Measures 
Act, and the National Trade Mark and True Labelling Act. 


| Commodity Standards.—On Nov. 26, 1949, Parliament passed the National Trade 
‘Mark and True Labelling Act (RSC 1952, c. 191) which provides a framework for the de- 
‘velopment of the National Standard and true labelling in order to circumvent public 
_ deception in advertising. In brief, the use of the National Standard is voluntary and 
\compliance with commodity standards affects only those manufacturers who desire to use 
the national trade mark. This is exemplified in the National Trade Mark Garment Sizing 
Regulations which were passed on Mar. 16, 1961. In addition, where manufacturers 
descriptively label any commodity or container, it must be labelled accurately to avoid 
public deception. The regulation applying to the labelling of fur garments, for example, 
has been established as a code of fair practice throughout the merchandising field. 


Under the terms of the Precious Metals Marking Act, 1946 (RSC 1952, c. 215), 
‘commodities composed of gold, silver, platinum or palladium may be marked with a 
quality mark describing accurately the quality of the metal. Where such mark is used, a 
trade mark registered in Canada or for which application for registration has been made, 
Must also be applied. Gold-plated or silver-plated articles may also be marked under 
certain conditions outlined in the Act. The inspection staff of the Standards Branch is 
‘engaged in the examination of advertising matter, in verifying the quality of articles offered 
for sale, and in checking the marks applied. 


Weights and Measures.—The Weights and Measures Act (RSC 1952, c. 292) pre- 
‘scribes the legal standards of weight and measure for use in Canada. The Act requires 
‘Control of the type of all weighing and measuring devices used for commercial purposes and 
their periodic verification and surveillance directed toward the elimination of sales by 
short weight or short measure. During 1962 more than 725,000 prepackaged articles were 
checked for weight or measure. The number of inspections of devices made was 494,326 
compared with 500,737 in 1961. The more important inspections comprised the following: 
weighing machines including scales of all kinds, 237,950; measuring machines for liquids, 
122,306; weights, 128,647; and other measures, 5,423. Total expenditure was $1,235,233 
in 1962 compared with $1,215,510 in 1961 and total revenue was $1,031,209 compared 
with $1,081,603. 


{ 
| Electricity and Gas Inspection—Responsibilities of the Standards Branch under 
the Electricity Inspection Act (RSC 1952, ¢. 94) and the Gas Inspection Act (RSC 1952, 
°. 129) comprise the testing and stamping of every electricity and gas meter used throughout 
Canada for billing purposes, the object being to ensure the correct measurement of all 
electricity and gas sold. Canada is divided into 21 districts for administration of the two 
Acts and staff numbers 195. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1962, 1,223,552 electricity 
ind gas meters were tested as compared with 1,071,835 in the preceding year. Revenue 
lerived from the testing amounted to $968,979 and expenditure to $1,074,548. 


| 
| 
| 
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4.—Electricity and Gas Meter Registrations, 1952-61 


a Gas Meters 

ectricity 

Year Meters Manufac- Natural Petroleum Total 

tured Gas Gas Gas 
No. No. No. No. No. 

10) ew aeeee aloo aboooanen aebecone 3,779 , 868 599,140 277, 248 1,270 877, 6631 

{OS rein sere ere aetoratererersuonate etaretarsts 3,968,020 593,698 298,166 429 892, 2971 

TOS. ccsec creteints Gosie cic eeessienestenerpvetesmgeuris s/s 4,175,534 420,432 486,768 532 907, 7361 

QS ete tncte Mam ctraree trees enna cvetare srelsisinnis 4,380, 889 416,338 507,875 3,147 927, 3641 

JOB roach teen Woresteoaerdalas = com isian ei 4,571,391 350, 558 599, 633 4,843 955 , 034 
67,726 943,783 4,570 1,016,079 
35,967 1,069, 892 5,101 1,110,960 
32,799 1,162,678 4,266 1,199,743 
25,041 1,232,215 12,109 1,269,365 
18,841 1,314,057 14,772 1,347,670 


1 Includes five acetylene meters in 1952 and four in 1953, 1954 and 1955. 


Patents.*—Letters patent are issued subject to the provisions of the Patent Act (RSC 
1952, c. 203), effective since 1935. Applications for protection relating to patents should 
be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. \ 


5.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958-62 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Applications for patents........ ¥ 22,257 22,912 24, 292 24,529 25,447 
Patents granted.........-- Bt, 16, 261 18, 293 22,021 22,014 21,659 
Granted to Canadians. 1, 488 1,615 1,903 2,036 1, 844 
Caveats granted..........s-eeeeee neers 242 296 291 281 226 
Assignments........+seeeeeeereeerseresees S 19,744 20, 208 22,015 22,587 24,161 
Fees received, net.....-.:.+eeeeeeer er ereee $ 1,438,218 | 1,559,705 | 1,793, 685 1,806,279 | 1,858,965 


The number of Canadian patents granted increased fairly steadily each year from 
4,522 at the beginning of the century to 21,659 in the year ended Mar 31, 1962. Roughly 
68 p.c. of the patents granted resulted from inventions made by residents of the Unitec 
States, 6 p.c. by residents of Britain and other Commonwealth countries and 6 p.c. bj 
residents of Canada. Printed copies of patents issued from Jan. 1, 1948 to date are avail 
able at a nominalfee. The Canadian Patent Office Record gives a brief digest of each patent 


Canadian and foreign patents may be consulted at the Patent Office Library. Thi 
Library has records of British patents and abridged specifications thereof from 1617 t 
date, and of United States patents from 1845 to date, as well as many patents, indexes 
journals and reports from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, Franec 
Belgium, Austria, Norway, Mexico, Italy, Sweden, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Japar 
Egypt, Germany, Ireland, Colombia, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 


Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.*—Copyright protection 
governed by the Copyright Act (RSC 1952, c. 55) in force since 1924. Protection | 
automatic without any formality. However, a system of voluntary registration is providec 
Application for registration should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottaw: 

The Act sets out the qualifications for a copyright and its duration: “Copyrigh’ 
shall subsist in Canada . . . in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic wor! 
if the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, a citizen ¢ 
subject of a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention and the addition: 


* Revised by the Commissioner of Patents, Department of the Secretary of State, Ottawa. 


| 
| 
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Protocol . . . or resident within Her Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copy- 
right shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of 
the author and a period of fifty years after his death.” 

Canada now belongs to the Universal Copyright Convention. This means that the 
works of Canadian authors are protected in the United States without the formality of 
compulsory registration or the obligation of printing in the United States, provided that, 
from the first publication the work bears in a prominent place the following identification: 

, followed by the name of the proprietor and the year of publication. 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic films, 
and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically performed. The 
intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copyright protection in 
Canada, in all parts of the Commonwealth, in foreign countries of the Copyright Union 
and in the United States. Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded 


| under the Industrial Design and Union Label Act and the Timber Marking Act. Registers 


of such designs and marks are kept by the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office. 


6.— Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1958-62 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
|| Wopyrights registered. .........0.0.0c-00s. No. 5,052 5,331 5,513 6,381 6,479 
| Industrial designs registered............... Ss 665 684 790 795 684 
Timber marks registered.................. oe 3 7 — — 1 
| Assignments registered.................... fe 735 640 1,037 1,017 1,213 
|| Wleesireceived, net... 00.00. .0c0e cc lec cle, $ 21,986 23,440 24,614 27,446 28, 634 


Trade Marks. *—The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of the Department of the Secretary 
of State, administers the Trade Marks Act (SC 1952-53, c. 49) which covers all legislation 
concerning the registration and use of trade marks and supersedes from July 1, 1954, 
_ former legislation enacted under the Unfair Competition Act, the Union Label Act and the 
Shop Cards Registration Act. Correspondence relating to an application for registration 


| of a trade mark should be addressed to the Registrar of Trade Marks, Ottawa. 
Applications are advertised for Opposition purposes in the Trade Marks Journal, a 


| weekly publication that also gives particulars of every registration of a trade mark and 
| every registration of a registered user. The required fee payable on application for registra- 
| tion of a trade mark is $25, for advertisment of an application $15 and for registration of a 


| person as a registered user of a trade mark $20, 


7.—Trade Marks Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958-62 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Trade marks registered. .A0..cole eee No. 3,769 3,992 3,818 4,524 4,438 
| Trade mark registrations assigned......... 3,078 2,642 2,541 3,115 3,335 
| Trade mark registrations renewed......... ss 3,434 1,117 1,481 1,748 1,961 
| Certified copies prepared.................. S 1,069 906 1,368 1,407 1,412 
| Fees BOVLV EC MOL a0 « wi dtererois a ePovsiies aiarcors’t cle $ 273 , 558 268, 437 302, 164 305, 036 336, 212 


} 
| Subventions and Bounties on Coal.t—A major problem of the Canadian coal 
| Mining industry arises from the fact that its fields are situated far distant from the main 
‘Consuming markets of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec while these markets lie in close 


|proximity to the bituminous and anthracite fields of the United States. Transportation 
‘subventions, which have been maintained in varying degree during the past 30 years, 


* Revised by the Registrar of Trade Marks, Department of the Secretary of State, Ottawa. 
t Revised by the Administrative Officer, Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. 
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were designed to further the movement of Canadian coals by equalizing as far as possible 
their laid-down costs with the laid-down costs of imported coals in various market areas. 
During the year a change was made so that Eastern Canadian coals were made competitive 
with imported residual oils in the Maritimes and the Province of Quebec. This assistance 
is authorized from year to year by Parliamentary vote and payments are administered in 
accordance with regulations established by Orders in Council. 


8.—Expenditure for Coal Subventions, by Province, 1958-62 


F Nors.—Tonnages and expenditures shown in a given year, being on a calendar-year basis, are not necessarily in 
direct relationship; certain of the amounts include adjustments on movements of previous years. 


Province 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 

Nova Scotia... sceeccseescerssscsscesecess ton 2,370,131 2,154,034 2,048,073 2,323, 684 2,191,938 

$ 8,352,014 | 11, 822,776 | 12,950,733 14, 208, 2071 14,589, 764 

New Brunswick........2eceeeeeeeeseceesers ton 120, 963 137,613 173,063 146, 201 114, 186 

$ 193,996 253 ,557 324,922 227,129 221, 984 

Saskatchewan.......sereeeeeerreeeeereertee ton 297, 892 111,006 79,377 104,807 82,511 

$ 268,479 96,751 64, 248 83,161 62,359 

Alberta and eastern British Columbia...... ton 216,825 130, 956 51,884 38,171 57,539 

$ 666, 452 401,820 151,685 96, 680 150,595 

British Columbia and Alberta export....... ton 21,533 192, 857 633 , 913 719,840 634, 855 
$ 68,982 845, 895 2,852, 608 3,239,279 2,408,653 

LM otalSmeece cccndeteeteeve seein ton | 3,027,344 | 2,726,466 2,986,310 | 3,332,703 3,081,029 

$ 9,549,923 | 13,420,799 16,344,196 | 17,854, 4561 17,433,355 


1 Includes $500,000 paid by the Nova Scotia Government as its share of the joint cost of certain Nova Scotia 
subvention payments. : 


The Canadian Coal Equality Act (RSC 1952, c. 34), which implemented one of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims (1926), was designed to 
assist the Canadian steel industry and only incidentally affects coal. It provides for the 
payment of 49.5 cents per ton on bituminous coal mined in Canada and converted into 
coke to be used in the Canadian manufacture of iron and steel. Bounties paid under this 
authority for the years 1958-62 were as follows:— 


Item 1968 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Quantity. .......e eee e eee rece esse ton 557, 445 604, 234 693, 581 457,950 420,036 
AMOUNG. ... ccc cee reece ec eeeeeeens $ 275, 935 299,096 343,323 226, 685 207,918 


PART IlI.—BANKRUPTCIES AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Two series of figures are included in this part which, although closely related as far 


as subject matter is concerned, cover different aspects of the field of bankruptcies and com- 


mercial failures. The first under the heading of “Administration of Bankrupt Estates” 


is limited to the supervision, by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, of the administration 
of bankrupt estates under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act); it gives information on the amounts realized from the assets as established by 
debtors and indicates that values actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower 
than such estimates alone would imply. It can therefore be assumed that this applies in 
even greater degree to the more extended fields covered in the second section under the 
heading of “Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Act’ which is compiled by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This series is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies 
made under federal legislation (the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act) and, sinc 
1955, includes business failures only (see p. 893). The figures of assets and liabilities ar¢ 
estimates made by the debtor and, because they are not made uniformly, should be a¢ 
cepted with reservations. 
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Administration of Bankrupt Estates.*—Federal insolvency legislation comprises 

the Bankruptcy Act 1949 (RSC 1952, c. 14), the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act 

_ 1943 (RSC 1952, c. 111), the Companies’ Creditors Arrangement Act and, to some extent, 
| the Winding-Up Act. The two Arrangement Acts are designed to avert failure and neither 
series of statistics therefore includes proposals or arrangements under these Acts. When 
_ such proposals or arrangements are rejected by the creditors or fail in their purpose, the 
| proceedings may then come under the Bankruptcy Act, the bankruptcy provisions of the 
_ Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act or, in certain circumstances, the Winding-Up Act. 


There are no provisions in the Companies’ Creditors Arrangement Act for the liquidation 
_ or winding-up of insolvent companies. 


1.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Cost of Administration under the 
Bankruptcy Act, by Province, 1961 


BANKRUPTCIES UNDER GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE ACT! 


* Liabilities Cost . 
Province Estates Eek: ed as Total of ie id 
i Closed isp) SES Estimated | Realization] Adminis- C dit 
BCEAO by Debtors tration LOS 
| No. $ $ $ $ $ 
WeNewfoundland.........s00-sc00ceee 6 45,148 293,529 24,172 13,778 10,394 
WENO SCOUIA Alec. vaca schcs saece dl 15 282,608 521,816 127, 806 28,173 99, 633 
| 7 144,511 210, 263 24,577 5,796 18,781 
\ 1 1,425 10,344 900 171 729 
1,995 | 22,053,035 | 45,894,399 8,105,639 2,438, 899 5,666,740 
759 | 17,003,012 | 29,497,315 4,356, 235 1,627,575 2,728,660 
33 966, 656 2,526,873 287, 857 76,160 211,697 
36 312,182 814, 686 121,773 32,139 89,634 
30 800,215 1,364, 824 301, 835 78,549 223 , 286 
68 1,693,641 3,112,908 492,753 154, 608 338,145 
Motals so bihsaceastndce 2,950 | 43,302,433 | 84,246,957 | 13,843,547 4,455,848 9,387,699 


Proprosats Unprr Srcrion 27 (1)(a) or THE Acr 


Proposals Unsecured Liabilities as Paid to 
Completed Estimated by Debtors Unsecured Creditors 
No. $ $ 
WNewtoundland............0.:+0000s _ ae ic 
| Nova Scotia 1 157,663 38,677 
ew Brunswick 1 19,605 1,500 
Prince Edward Island _ cs Re 
Wee OCR IN RNS area wana ew oernoce 76 3,379,429 1,054,195 
RECOM RE ais ols ciatelaratsoaeice ees ot 28 2,879,084 815,767 
[UEBELODa RAS... d.ccu Neebaeedeeoee. = a6 366 
Mbapkatchewan.........06+6.++60, 00, — sss 
| 2 Seki. SAP ane oe ee tied _ ne aoe 
"British Columbia.................., 4 500, 837 67,729 
| 
| Wotalsie. s csaciiee ier 110 6,936,618 1,977, 8682 
| 1Includes summary administration provisions of the Bankruptcy Act. 2 In addition to the amount paid 


| to creditors by the trustee, secured creditors realized direct from their security approximately $34,797,906. 


t 
| 

Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Acts.t—The DBS statistics 
_ concerning bankruptcies and insolvencies cover only the failures coming under federal 
legislation, i.e., the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act. Certain documents relating 
to estates administered under these Acts have been forwarded, since July 1920, to the 
Dominion Statistician for statistical analysis. The Bankruptcy Act of 1949 altered the 
administration of bankruptcies by providing for proposals from insolvent persons. Since 


___* Prepared by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, Ottawa. Early bankruptcy and insolvency legislation is 
|Teviewed in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 914-915. 


t Prepared by the Business Finance Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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July 1950, agreements made under this method have not been included with the statistics 
of bankruptcy, so that subsequent figures are not strictly comparable with those for previous 
years. Table 2 shows the number of proposals in order to give a general impression of 
the trend. ‘The series was revised in 1955 to cover business failures only, excluding failures 
of individuals such as wage-earners, salesmen and executive personnel formerly included. 
In Tables 2, 3 and 4 figures for the year 1955 are given on both the old and new bases. 


9,—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Province, 1953-62 


5 Norr.—Figures from 1923 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1941 
edition. 


Year Ne oi Ont. Geka pets wily Alka B.C. || Total 
No No No No. No No No. No 
30 | 1,221 255 27 19 33 72 || 1,657 
45 | 1,645 414 27 30 44 73 || 2,278 
37 | 1,789 436 27 39 44 76 || 2/448 
36 | 1,180 406 27 37 42 67 || 1,795 
37 | 1,265 507 93 34 rn 60 || 1,967 
54 | 1,359 630 26 32 55 57 || 2,213 
36 | 1,376 545 28 18 51 m1 || 23125 
36 | 1,366 658 26 20 47 76 || 2/229 
4g | 1,638 914 34 98 46 120 || 21828 
47 | 12450 932 39 25 62 104 |} 2,659 
33 | 1.604 | 1,177 47 36 94 109 || 3/190 
ee 158 9 2 — 1 1 171 - 

1 416 29 4 1 1 4 456 

7 466 36 2 1 1 5 518 

9 738 49 2 = as 14 B12 

4 479 38 1 1 1 10 534 

5 305 44 1 1 1 il 458 

3 419 63 2 1 3 12 503 

9 480 96 3 = 2 rr 601 

eI 482 80 1 2 1 13 590 

4 479 92 as = 3 14 592 


1 New series not strictly comparable with previous figures; see text above. 


3._Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Branch of 
Business, 1953-62 


. Nore.—Figures from 1924 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1942 
edition. 


ee Piece 4 
Forestry,| Manu- Con- avon ere 
Year Fishing, fac- girué.ji) Coo | a tade saa Service pet Total 
A . F nications Public Classified 
Trapping | turing tion and Utilities 
tie Storage 
ining 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
MEE ss nencminowan 53 359 124 52 650 30 286 103 1,657 
ODA a creases 80 416 135 67 973 Al 408 158 2,278 
WOSH perictrstereeiest 68 305 287 116 882 44 454 292 2,448 
66 290 309 68 772 14 250 26 1,795 
58 342 375 83 782 28 246 53 1,967 
80 366 372 109 928 40 244 74 2,218 
67 356 367 105 882 42 295 11 2,125 
81 374 449 76 906 36 307 _ 2,229 
100 323 619 129 1,229 65 363 —_ 2,828 
86 285 470 113 1,234 69 402 _— 2,659 
93 326 573 143 1,496 82 477 — 3,190 


1 New series not strictly comparable with previous figures; see text above. 
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4.—Kstimated Liabilities of Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, 1953-62 
| 
| Atlantic A Prairie British 
| Year Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia Total 
| 
| $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $000 $7000 
1,692 18,022 8,270 2,841 1,993 32,818 
1,029 30, 825 15,036 4,675 1,577 53,142 
1,855 33, 927 16,324 4,196 2,837 59,138 
2,248 28,746 16, 299 3,939 2,548 53,776 
2,049 32,704 21, 842 5, 223 2,437 64, 254 
2,508 37,266 31,349 5, 683 3,056 79,863 
4,493 40, 250 17,884 4,672 5,479 72,778 
2,302 50,034 34,156 3,866 5,429 95, 786 
3,568 61, 851 91,090 7,732 10,307 174,548 
4,714 49,133 48 352 7,075 7,246 116,520 
2,566 77,725 55, 888 7,210 7,280 150,669 
1 New series not strictly comparable with previous figures; see text preceding Table 2. 
5.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, by Industry and Economic Area, 1961 and 1962 
Atlantic . Prairie | British Total 
Year and Industry Provinces Quebec | Ontario Provinces}Columbia Totals Liabilities 
No. No. No. No. No. No. $7000 
1961 
| 
Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing, 
| Trapping and Mining.......... 3 45 25 5 8 86 7,892 
Manufacturing RROD ARS anc bce e 4 164 98 4 15 285 18,696 
|| Foods and beverages.......... — 22 8 1 2 33 1,639 
BRR te Fs. es oh areyore s sasssecs nck a= 2 1 _ — 3 149 
LTS A ga ae a a a — 31 6 _ — 37 2,799 
BOGIMLOdUcts.... Jctccae tthe tes dso0ts 2 37 20 iL 10 70 4,127 
aper products and printing indus- 
er ices deisel ssdine cu: 1 16 14 — — 31 798 
| Iron and steel, transportation equip- 
ment, electrical apparatus and non- 
metrousmetals....0-.<sscs0.0.c5.: 1 25 35 1 2 65 7,201 
| Chemical products................. oa 3 1 _ — 4 619 
| BUAMGUGITICS. ccc. ees adeene. _— 28 13 1 — 42 1,364 
Vonstruction................00c00. 6 232 185 31 16 470 || 23,665 
General contractors................ 2 85 85 16 7 195 13,535 
pecial trade contractors........... 4 147 100 15 9 275 10,130 
‘ransportation, Communications 
and Storage 2 60 37 8 6 113 3,240 
30 652 442 65 45 1,234 46,286 
5 128 73 6 3 215 5,225 
3 25 13 3 1 45 3,355 
/ 150 107 o7 12 303 10, 259 
1 87 58 4 8 158 5,798 
8 57 52 10 10 137 7,714 
4 98 68 5 3 178 7,535 
_ 6 4 al 2 13 629 
2 101 67 9 6 185 5,771 
2 44 17 1 5 69 5,127 
Leer as Piles flea acne _— 253 128 12 9 402 11,614 
MI ty Mir Serre sss sos. soe, — ll 5 — _ 16 231 
Wiptestional..........-006..5. 0... — 7 4 _— 2 13 325 
WRRERESO RG folie cg PSs sce ves oboe. = 39 18 2 — 59 1,762 
[> aca eee ee ane ae = 173 85 8 4 270 8,489 
MO 6c ea mn a _ 23 16 2 3 44 807 
PPGtAIS, 1961... ...cicsscess 4% 1,450 932 126 104 25659 || 116,520 


ee eee 
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5.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, by Industry and Economic Area, 1961 and 1962— 


concluded 
Atlantic . Prairie | British Total 
Year and Industry Provinces Quebee | Ontario |provinces|Columbia Totals Liabilities 
No. No. No. No. No. No. $7000 
1962 | 
Agriculture, Forestry, Fishing, | 
Trapping and Mining.......--- 4 52 31 3 3 93 5,457 
Manufacturing. .........--+- 2 189 11 10 14 326 28,870 
Foods and beverages....--- 1 14 18 3 2 38 2,486 
extiles...dscccsvecsessoover a — 3 2 _ _ 5 240 
G@lothing..4...sie se esses don eels as —_ 35 8 1 1 45 3,266 
Wood products......-++++esereeeees — 51 24 2 6 83 6,373 | 
Paper products and | 
printing industries.......-.+++-+ _ 23 -16 — 3 42 5,079 — 
Tron and steel, transportation equip- 
ment, electrical apparatus and non- | 
ferrous metals.........+++e+eseee8 1 28 29 3 2 63 9,011 
Chemical products ba —_ 1 2 _— — 3 110 | 
Other industries......--.++s+eeeeees _— 34 12 Ai _ 47 2,305 
Construction. .........-.-.2-seeeee 4 291 222 38 18 573 27,589 
General contractors....-.++-+++++++ 2 111 104 18 9 244 16,769 
Special trade contractors......----- 2 180 118 20 9 329 10,820 | 
Transportation, Communications | 
and Storage.......---+++es2ee0e: 2 79 43 il 8 143 5,968 
Mradein-ten ae cece ves seme ela 18 750 578 93 57 1,496 52,926 
JOG sso Dann OMAR UdOGOHCC cub aeOuT 2 153 59 14 9 237 i 
General merchandise......---++++++ B 25 22 6 _— 56 4,170 | 
Automotive products.......++++++++ 6 197 149 20 af 386 8,478 
Clothing and shoes.....-+-+++:+05++ 2 92 88 5 li 198 5,471 
Hardware and building materials... 2 71 61 18 13 165 9,826 
Furniture, appliances and radios.... 1 75 82 14 a 179 5,876 
Drugs: . Sse see remus eae _ 6 5 if — 12 369. 
(Ov RE aie He anden dS se ace so0e2 Ur ONd 2 131 112 8 10 263 9,911) 
Finance and Public Utilities....... _ 46 30 4 2 82 13,384 
Service. ......scceeccecseercecesseree 3 287 162 18 q 477 16,475 
Commumity......-.eeceeeeeeeceeres — 12 6 — iN 19 55! 
Recreational.......-seseeeeeeeeeees — 18 11 1 il 31 1,741 
Business sscms legen eerie lest gers 1 42 16 2 —_ 61 3,217 
Poersonals..cme cei ccics 6 aides elelnn avis 2 194 115 13 4 328 10, 233 
Other hese esis eet aierstyate > ein — 21 14 2 1 38 
Totals, 1962.........--++++6++ 33 1,694 1,177 177 109 3,190 || 150,669 


PART IV.—PRICES* 


Section 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


The term “wholesale prices” refers in this Section to transactions that occur below ti 
retail level. It has more of a connotation of bulk purchase and sale than of any hom 
geneous level of distribution. 

Wholesale price indexes and individual price series have numerous uses. One of t 
most important is in escalator contracts which contain a price adjustment clause. Oth 
major uses include: studies of replacement and construction costs in investment projec 
analysis of price movements of both individual items and commodity groups in relati 
to purchases and sales; industrial planning and market analysis; valuation for tax purpos 
and inventory analysis; and studies in changes of physical volume. They are also us 
by business firms abroad in connection with sales and purchases in Canada. | 


* Prepared in the Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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General Wholesale Index.—The general wholesale index includes prices mainly 
of manufacturers but also included are those of wholesalers proper, assemblers of primary 
products, agents and operators of other types of commercial enterprises which trade in 
commodities of a type, or in quantities characteristic of primary marketing functions. 
In the general wholesale index, prices are grouped according to a commodity classification 
scheme based on chief component material similarities. In addition, indexes classified 
according to degree of manufacture are available. In Table 1, the general wholesale 
‘index is presented for the period 1935-62. The general index is used as a conventional 
summary figure against which to observe the behaviour of particular price groups such as 
farm products, raw materials and building materials, for which separate price indexes have 
been constructed. Table 2 gives, for the years 1953-62, the general wholesale price index 
and two of its integral classifications—raw and partly manufactured goods, and fully and 
chiefly manufactured goods; also presented in that table are two related systems—industrial 
materials and Canadian farm products. Annual price index numbers of non-residential 
‘building materials and residential building materials are given for 1953-62 in Tables 3 and 4, 
‘Tespectively. More specific indexes are published regularly in the DBS monthly publication 
Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002), which also contains current series on 
‘retail and security prices. Vol. 23 of that publication is a historical summary reaching 
‘back to the year 1867 for some series. 

The DBS has introduced a new system of wholesale price indexes called Industry 
Selling Price Indexes 1956 = 100, referring exclusively to manufacturing industries and in- 
cluding approximately 100 industry and 175 commodity indexes. DBS Reference Paper 
No. 62-515 contains tables, explanatory text, charts and weights relating to these indexes; 
|current indexes are published monthly in Prices and Price Indexes. 

The general wholesale index rose 2.9 p.c. from 233.3 in 1961 to 240.0 in 1962 and thus 
‘continued its annual increases which began in 1954. 


1.—General Wholesale Index Annual Averages, 1935-62 
| (1935-39 =100) 


Year Average Year Average Year Average Year Average 
MOBI | «isos sive ees 94.4 FO GU secs icasete cote 123.0 TO8G. cn cts maton 198.3 TDG rasie-sdelsreureree 225.6 
ee ose. 96.8 ES arama grape te 127.9 LODO eee 211.2 1957 227.4 
BEEME oo;0:1<\s 6 00's 107.7 O44 «cb stave siieteyere 130.6 POST atten dat 240.2 1958 227.8 
HOBO cies oe dso as 102.0 1945. ow Sulsacke « 132.1 1952), swrrheges ene 226.0 1959 230.6 
J) rae 99.2 LOG SL Se cena 138.9 BOOS ccc. cuheee: Vite 220.7 1960 230.9 
i 108.0 LGA aS ssistaiyeews 163.3 LOBE Da cor pepcacse aca 217.0 1961 233.3 
‘1941 BR che solorsvehers 116.4 DOES cn ocsctsrclorsrexer 193.4 LGD BS itercaevaraerveaciers 218.9 1962 240.0 


| The raw and partly manufactured goods index increased 5.3 p.c. from 212.6 in 1961 
‘to 223.8 in 1962 and thus exceeded the increase of 1.8 p.c. shown by the fully and chiefly 
‘manufactured goods index. 


2.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups, 1953-62 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Gensel Hy Pork) asics 
enera ‘artly iefly c 
Year Wholesale || Manufac- | Manufac- | Imdustrial 


Canadian Farm Products 


Materials 

Index tured tured A . 

| acts Caads Field Animal Total 
220.7 207.0 228.8 232.3 179.4 263.8 221.6 
217.0 204.8 224.2 223.7 170.9 256.2 213.6 
218.9 209.7 224.5 236.0 180.1 245.1 212.6 
225.6 215.8 231.5 248.2 181.6 246.9 214.2 
227.4 209.4 237.9 240.3 169.2 258.0 213.6 
227.8 209.3 238.3 229.8 171.4 274.5 222.9 
230.6 210.9 241.6 240.2 176.1 271.6 223.9 
230.9 209.6 242.2 240.4 189.1 264.1 226.6 

i. 233.3 212.6 244.5 243.2 191.7 270.0 230.9 

NR meet focharevercsereraccinte 240.0 223.8 249.0 248.0 185.1? 286.0P 235.6? - 
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The indexes of building materials* showed little change over the year 1962. The 
non-residential index (1949=100) advanced almost steadily during the year and, at 132.9 
in December, was up from 131.2 a year earlier; the annual index was 131.9 compared with — 
131.1 for 1961. The residential building materials index (1935-39=100, arithmetically 
converted to the base 1949=100 for comparability with the non-residential index) moved 
up from 128.2 in December 1961 to 130.0 in December 1962; the composite for the year was _ 
1.4 points higher than in 1961. | 

* Details of weighting and construction and historical series appear in DBS publications Price Index Numbers 


of Residential Building Materials, 1926-48 (Catalogue No. 62-505) and Price Index Numbers of Non-residential Building 
Materials, 1935-52 (Catalogue No. 62-506). Revised item list and weighting for the electrical component of the 


residential building materials index, effective July 1960, is available on request. 


3.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Non-residential Building Materials, 1953-62 
(1949=100) 


Principal Components 


Composite Steel Plumbing, | Electrical di Samet Lumber | Blocks, 
Index and Heating | Equipment ai and Brick Tile 
Metal | and Other and 2% Lumber and 


Work |Equipment| Fixtures Ropewie Products| Stone 


Year 


——— 


GROUP WEIGHT AS 
A PERCENTAGE OF 


TOTAL...020800% oes 20.1 21.4 11.5 BEA 10.5 wheat 3.8 
1953). 5000 e dieedlen 124.4 134.7 119.2 119.6 120.2 127.8 125.9 117.1 
ne 121.8 128.2 115.2 117.6 120.9 124.5 127.0 120.6 

123.4 129.9 118.0 121.3 120.3 127.6 127.0 120.3 

128.0 139.0 123.4 123.6 117.0 131.5 130.3 120.8 

130.0 147.7 124.1 118.4 119.4 128.7 134.0 118.5 

129.8 150.9 123.8 114.0 119.6 126.8 135.7 118.2 

131.7 152.6 126.0 119.2 118.6 131.3 137.4 118.3 

132.3 152.9 126.7 119.5 119.8 129.0 139.1 121.0 

131.1 153.2 126.3 113.8 119.8 127.6 133.0 123.9 

131.9 153.3 127.4 114.0 122.0 130.8 130.9 125.0 


4.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials, 1953-62 


(1949=100) 
Principal Components 
Plumb-| Elec- 
Com- f Lath, 7 : : : 
Year posite [Cement] Briok, |Lumber| piaster| Root | Paint | WEST Baup- | Other 
Index and and Prod- Teak Mate- Glass ing ment ta 
Gravel | Stone ucts ines rial Equip- jand Fix- 
a ment | tures 
a 
GROUP WEIGHT AS A PER- 
CENTAGE OF TOTAL......- a 7.6 5.0 42.6 11.3 2.9 3.2 18.6 3.8 5.( 
119.5 136.3 127.5 108.8 114.8 113.5 116.0 121.9 131.4 
119.1 137.4 124.3 109.1 122.5 116.3 112.5 119.8 129.1 
117.6 138.7 127.1 106.1 128.3 122.3 115.0 132.2 131.8 
117.9 144.9 130.5 110.8 136.3 126.3 120.9 140.5 139. 
120.9 148.2 128.9 115.9 133.0 125.5 126.3 120.6 145.% 
XS 123.5 148.7 127.2 118.4 123.6 126.2 127.5 107.8 145. 
: 121.1 150.9 130.7 119.3 125.6 12700 128.5 116.3 147.1 
5 121.7 151.9 129.1 120.6 112.6 128.3 130.5 114.3 150.. 
Hes B 120.5 145.0 128.0 122.6 107.1 131.2 131.0 112.0 149. 
120.5 143.6 130.4 126.2 112.0 132.9 128.6 114.0 149. 
2 ee ee 8 a eS ——e———EEE 
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World Wholesale Price Indexes.—Price changes within different countries have 
varied widely during the years. Comparisons of Canadian wholesale price indexes with 
| those of other countries are given in Table 5. 


5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1959-61 
(1958=100) 
Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, May 1963. 


Country 1959 |. 1960 1961 Country 1959 1960 1961 


101 101 102 Korea, Republic of.......... 102 113 134 

130 137 138 Netherlands, 29. 18... 101 99 98 

100 100 102 New Zealand................ 102 102 102 

Dominican Republic (St. NORWAY cea recess esor te 100 101 102 
Domingo gi 94 97 91 Swedeni lai risus.. Pees nere 100 103 105 
COs wisjoa 1 oe ole ; 105 107 110, || Switzerland fe eau. nes 98 99 99 
Germany, Federal Republic PEUCROVARD a epetah ane neem 120 126 130 
nae sstho neces F 99 100 102 United Arab Republic....... 100 100 102 
| Se, eRe ae ee 101 103 104 United States jie ae sleiscmisos 100 100 100 


Section 2.—Consumer Price Index* 


The purpose of the consumer price index is to measure the movement from month 
_to month in retail prices of goods and services bought by a representative cross-section of 
the Canadian urban population. For a particular article or service, a price index number 
is simply the price of the article in one period of time expressed as a percentage of its price 
in a reference period, usually called a base period. However, indexes for individual goods 
‘May be combined to form indexes representing prices of broad groups of goods and 
\services. Thus, the consumer price index relates to the wide range of goods and services 
bought by Canadian urban families. The index expresses the combined prices of such 
goods each month as a percentage of their prices in the base period 1949. 


The group of goods and services represented in the index is called the index “basket” 
and “weights” are assigned to the price indexes of individual items for purposes of com- 
_bining them into an over-all or composite index. The weights reflect the relative impor- 
tance of items in expenditures of middle-size urban families with medium incomes. 
‘The basket is an unchanging or equivalent quantity and quality of goods and services. 
Only prices change from month to month and the index, therefore, measures the effect of 
changing prices on the cost of purchasing the fixed basket. The basket and weights now 
used in the index are based on expenditures in 1957 of families of two to six persons, 
‘with annual incomes of $2,500 to $7,009, living in cities of 30,000 population or over. 


* A comprehensive description of the index is contained in the publication The Consumer Price Index (1949=100) 


\—Revision Based on 1957 Expenditures (Catalogue No. 62-518). 


6.—Consumer Price Index Numbers, 1935-62 
(1949=100) 


Year Index Year Index Year Index Year Index 
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The behaviour of the consumer price index during the years of almost continuous — 
economic growth following the end of the Second World War up to 1959 is discussed in the 
1962 Year Book at pp. 928-929. During 1959, the upward movement in the index was far 
less marked than in the preceding years. For the year as a whole, the average level of 
consumer prices increased by 1.1 p.c. as compared with increases of 2.6 p.c. and 3.2 p.¢. 
in 1958 and 1957, respectively. The most significant change in the pattern of price move- 
ment occurred in food prices which were fractionally lower on average in 1959. This was 
in marked contrast to increases of 3.0 p.c. in 1958 and 4.6 p.c. in 1957. 


During 1960, consumer prices continued to reflect the relative stability of the previous 
year with an over-all price rise of 1.2 p.c. compared with an increase of 1.1 p.c. in 1959 over 
the year 1958. Changes in six of the seven component groups were quite similar; each of 
the six was at a higher level compared with 1959, the increases ranging from 0.9 p.c. for 
food to 1.8 p.c. for recreation and reading. The health and personal care component, 
which in the past has risen faster than any of the other components, again experienced 
the largest gain in 1960, rising 2.9 p.c. above the 1959 level. 


In 1961, the index ranged narrowly from a low of 128.9 in February to a high of 129.7 
in November. ‘Two factors in price movement during the year were (1) the introduction 
of the 3-p.c. sales tax in Ontario in September, which was taken into account, and (2) the 
change in the exchange rate of the Canadian dollar. Although the latter was considered 
likely to result in higher prices on imported goods and ultimately in higher consumer prices, 
no evidence of this was available up to December 1961 as the index stood at just about the 
same level as in December 1960. 


Relative price stability continued throughout 1962 for the fourth consecutive year. 
The annual average of 130.7 was 1.2 p.c. higher than the 1961 figure of 129.2. Increases 
of 1.8 p.c. and 1.9 p.c. in the food, and health and personal care groups were the largest 
ofthe year. Lesser upward movements occurred in the other components with the exception 
of transportation, in which a slight decline was noted. 


”.—Consumer Price Index Numbers, 1953-62 


(1949=100) 
Health | Recrea- 
Tobacco ‘ 
: ° ‘Trans- and tion Composite 
Year Food Housing | Clothing portation | Personal and Riou ol Index 
Care Reading 
GROUP WEIGHT AS A PER- 

CENTAGE OF TOTAL,.....+- 27 32 il 12 7 5 6 100 
1953), means aerate iets eters 112.6 120.0 110.1 119.2 120.1 116.7 108.0 115.5 
LOB A os pasietocmisrarscistentaioiirr 112.2 121.6 109.4 120.0 124.5 119.5 107.3 116.2 
195 Biya. aps apetetesiy siasleis leaner = 112.1 122.4 108.0 118.5 126.7 122.6 107.4 116.4 | 
956 seesecoomertwem nie ee eauniclens 113.4 124.2 108.6 123.3 130.0 125.3 107.7 118.1 
iO auaeia neue SnononDonnce 118.6 126.7 108.5 129.9 138.2 129.8 109.4 121.9 
195 Sx mae ses 122.1 129.0 109.7 133.8 145.4 138.4 110.6 1255 
LOBE Resisdcoce erossisyiens octets 121.1 131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 114.0 126.5 
DOGO rrtricie toinvers is cfsiew ecvisteete 122,2 132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 115.8 128.0 
TOGL Mi vniass saves slesaisisw cotetes 124.0 133.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 116.3 129.2 
TQ GQ Mira oa keorersctereiateik +s etore 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 117.8 130.7 
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Table 8 gives single commodity price relatives on the base 1949 
of important items entering into the food component of the consumer 
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8.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods, 1953-62 


=100 for a number 
price index, 


(1949 =100) 
Beef, Pork, Lard, Eggs, ‘‘A’’, Milk, 
sirloin, rib chops, pure, fresh, fresh, 
per lb. per lb. per lb. per doz. per qt 
Year 
Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 
cts. cts. cts, ets. cts. 
BE aysiaye. Se aciae cise 79.6 | 113.0 72.51] 113.71] 20.8 88.4 67.6 | 109.9 21,1 118.5 
Those Se 77.0 | 109.4 66.4 | 116.8 26.3] 112.2 57.1 92.9 21.1 118.5 
on 9 GCOS oe ae 80.0] 113.6 61.5 | 108.2 22.4 95.2 61.5 99.9 21.1 118.5 
aC eet tars ahige gestion’ 81.6 | 115.9 64.4] 113.2 21.8 92.9 63.2 | 102.7 21.2 119.1 
aE Brae has avhelt 84.3 | 119.7 74.6] 131.1 25.6 | 109.0 56.0 91.0 22.5 126.2 
006 dE SOC Se ae 94.4] 134.1 72.5 | 127.4 24.3 | 103.6 57.9 94.1 23.2 130.4 
Pe artisans as a6 eiacve. eh 101.0 | 143.5 67.6 | 118.9 18.8 80.3 54.4 88.4 23.4 131.0 
SOT Sf /chani: < 4s.4. 02 xpee-c4 97.7 | 188.8 69.8] 122.8 20.0 85.2 54.5 88.6 23.7 133.0 
| Slo oot 97.1 | 1388.0 72.8 | 128.0 23.1 98.2 56.3 91.5 23.5 132.0 
Ee oe 107.4 | 152.5 74.9 | 131.7 22.5 95.7 53.2 86.5 23.6 132.4 
Tomatoes Sugar 
Flour 2 Potatoes ¥ Bread 
; canned, ’ granulated, 3 
per lb. 28-07. tin 10 lb. Weal, per lb 
Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 
cts. cts, cts. cts. cts. 
VTS oe 7.6] 108.9 24.4) 121.8 39.0] 111.8 10.0 | 107.8 12.3 121.5 
BERR io ac ova tem hON 2 21.5 | 107.4 37.5 | 107.6 9.4] 101.8 12.8 126.8 
OEE os 0)o cts esecsn.c0d 7.4] 106.4 26.3 | 181.3 46.8] 134.5 9.2 99.7 12.8 126.4 
DE MEE 02) cbs sche -osarsyejcc0.0re 7.6 | 108.8 27.3 | 136.1 49.7] 142.6 9.3 | 100.4 13.8 131.6 
LO ee 7. Ou PASS 29.1 | 144.8 42.1] 120.8 12.3 | 133.1 14.3 141.4 
DEE CEE cs ck. Ste ona 8.0} 114.3 26.6 | 132.2 45.7 | 181.2 10.6} 114.4 14.8 146.3 
CO. ee a 8.4} 119.9 27.3 | 136.1 48.9] 140.3 9.4| 101.4 15.2 150.9 
WR Ye EP (e'sts's sbejsteraye.s 8.8 | 125.5 27.8 | 138.2 58.0] 166.5 9.4} 101.7 15.6 154.5 
Ree 8. ancient 9.0] 128.9 27.0 | 184.5 47.8 | 187.2 9.6 | 103.8 15.9 157.6 
Me ei5.5 c\si0h > oceania o ace 9.8] 141.0 26.6 | 1382.7 47.3 | 135.9 9.5 | 103.4 16.4 162.2 
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Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities. 
price indexes for ten cities or city com 
costs more or less to live in one city t 
Their function is to measure percent 
n—of a fixed basket of 
lar group of families. 


comparison. 


certain time in each city or city combinatio 
representing the level of consumption of a particu 
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binations. 


These indexes 
han in another and should not be used for such 
age changes in retail prices—over a 
goods and services 


—Table 9 gives regional consumer 
do not show whether it | 


9.—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities, 1953-62 


World Retail Price Indexes. 
in perspective with those occurring elsewhere, Ta 
selected countries for 1959, 1960 and 1961. 
within each country and should not be used 


country to country. 


40.—Consumer Price Index Numbers in Canada and Other Countries, 


Belgium........2++seeseeeees 
Brazil (S80 Paulo).........+- 
Britain, joe. .gshe adh. + seh of 
Canada... 
Chile (Santiago). 
Denmark........ 


Dominican Republic (St. 
Domingo 
France (Paris) 
Germany, Federal 
Republic of.... 


(1949=100) 

Saint | Mont- Toron- 
John, real, noe to, 

N.B. Que. P Ont. 
115.3] 116.3 | 115.0 | 116.8 
116.6 | 116.8] 116.2] 118.3 
117.7 | 116.9 | 117.2 | 118.8 
118.8 | 118.4] 119.2] 120.6 
122.6 | 121.8 | 123.2 | 125.2 
125.3 | 125.5 | 125.5] 128.6 
127.7 | 126.9 | 126.9 | 128.9 
129.2 | 127.9 | 128.6 | 130.4 
130.2 | 129.3 | 130.2] 1381.2 
131.4 | 130.9] 181.7] 132.4 


Winni- 
peg, 
Man. 


114.4 
115.3 
115.9 
117.2 
120.0 


123.0 
123.7 
125.6 
127.5 
129.1 


Edmon- 

Saska- | ton- Van- 
toon- | Cal- | couver, 
Regina,| gary, B.Ce | 

Sask. | Alta. 

113.4 114.0 116.1 
114.2 114.9 117.4 
114.6 114.6 117.9 
115.8 | 115.7 119.6 
119.1 118.8 122.6 
122.0 | 121.4 125.6 
123.1 | 123.0] 127.9 
124.4 | 124.1 129.0 
125.4 | 125.0 129.4 
127.5 126.2 129.§ 


These indexes 


—In order to place changes in Canadian retail prices 
ble 10 provides consumer price indexes fol 
measure price changes only 
to compare actual levels of living costs fron 


1959-61 


(1958=100) 
Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, May 1963. 
ee 
1959 1960 1961 Country 1959 1960 1961 
\ 
101 102 103 111 122 126 
137 185 256 101 104 iil 
101 102 105 103 112 121 
101 102 103 Netherlands.........-++++++: 102 103 105 
139 155 167 New Zealand.........++-++++ 104 105 106 
102 103 107, |lNorwayeoecesch ee 102 102 105 
Gwedene :<..ceatewasten doers 101 105 107 
ie ‘ ee Switzerland.........+--++++: 99 101 103 
Turkey (Istanbul)........--- 127 134 138 
101 102 105 United Arab Republic 
.-| 102 102 103 (Cairo). cur .cccneemeeec nse 100 101 101 
. msl (ae Ala 106 108° || United States.........+-++-- 101 102 103 


' 
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| 
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Section 3.—Consumer Expenditure Surveys 


A continuing program of surveys of family income and expenditure in urban areas 
was begun in 1953 and surveys have been conducted since then at two-year intervals. 
The primary purpose of these surveys has been to collect information for reviewing and 
revising, if necessary, the weights of the consumer price index. The surveys have there- 
fore been restricted to cover only those families which were comparable in family com- 
position and income level to the consumer price index target group which was selected 
for index number purposes from a nation-wide survey conducted in 1947-48. For each of 
the three survey periods covering 1953, 1955 and 1957, respectively, the program consisted 
of a series of monthly surveys in which the major objective was the collection of detailed 
expenditure data on food, followed by a recall survey of all expenditures and income for 
the same calendar year. Detailed results for each survey have been published in two series 
of occasional publications, of which the latest are Urban Family Food Expenditure, 1957, 
(Catalogue No. 62-516) and City Family Expenditure, 1957 (Catalogue No. 62-517). 


Summary results of the 1959 surveys appear in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 934-937 
_ where tables are given showing how expenditure patterns varied among families grouped by 
income levels, and the average dollar expenditure per family and per person for major 
| items. No expenditure surveys were taken in 1961, the decennial census year, but the 
| regular program was resumed in 1962 when monthly surveys of food expenditure were 
made throughout the year and a recall survey of the complete budget was made in February 
and March 1963. Results of these surveys were not yet available at the time of printing. 


Section 4.—Security Price Indexes* 


Security price indexes measure, through time, the effect of price change on the value 
of a portfolio of stocks bought and held by a hypothetical investor (as opposed to the 
more speculative trader). The portfolio represents stocks of Canadian companies listed 
on the Toronto, Montreal and Canadian stock exchanges. In the case of the mining and 
_ the two supplementary indexes (primary oils and gas, and uraniums), eligible issues are 
| for producing mines and wells only. The number of shares held for each issue is in propor- 
tion to the total number of shares outstanding. Prices in the weekly common stock indexes 
(investors, mining and supplementary indexes) are Thursday’s closing quotations. For 
the monthly preferred stock indexes, prices are monthly weighted averages of the daily 
| closing prices in which weights are daily total sales. The indexes express current prices 
38 & percentage of prices in 1956. Monthly and certain weekly indexes appear in DBS 
‘monthly publication Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002) and a weekly DBS 
\Teport gives indexes on a weekly basis for all groups and sub-groups. 


i The investors index is comprised of three major groups, with relative importance 
indicated by percentage weights as follows: industrials, 67.2 ; utilities, 18.5; and finance, 
143. Each major group is further divided into industry sub-groups corresponding to the 
Standard Industrial Classification, adopted as the basis of classification in the revision of 
the index to the 1956=100 base. The mining index is composed of two groups: base metals 
iwith a weight of 64.6 p.c. and golds with a weight of 35.4 p.c. The two supplementary 
‘indexes of common stocks—primary oils and gas, and uraniums—and the index of preferred 
stocks are not divided into component groups. 


* All security price indexes presented in this Section are on the new base 1956=100; indexes presented in the 
1962 and previous editions of the Year Book were on the 1935-39=100 base. Historical indexes on the 1956 base 
are available from the Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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12.—Index Numbers of Common Stock Supplementary Indexes, 
by Month, 1961 to Mid-1963 
(1956 = 100) 
Primary Primary 
Year and Month Oils and Uraniums Year and Month Oils and Uraniums 
Gas Gas 
| 1961 1962—concluded 
| 
MEEABARY 7 1h cet o.«, cyte ctereya's sera.» 46.4 65.2 Aprile. ©. OM end th o4 67.8 81.2 
| EO UURIy ect, «.. kesee« «Je ants « 55.0 65.8 Mayp. da denen tise attackers 62.2 79.7 
|) os yc ie ee 60.0 68.6 JUNE ec shoe hak weave dot asctece 53.5 70.6 
UREA SE SAR, 6 2. She 59.9 70.0 AID seyret rs Mocks froeiacheay Ge 52.6 70.5 
| EERE Tee. Shctsic aise alone tess 60.2 71.6 Mugustiaenvenuens «ace ae 59.2 73.9 
| “2OJ5 60S sic ames conga meer ae 58.2 71.5 September. ..5. 02... cia veces 59.8 76.6 
MEL eeecl ee OR cus wsereiciele af steisrente 53.8 71.8 Octoberysdelalte. « eaenesiocd 61.1 74.6 
WMPRUUSCLE wesc. sll. sjocuaes 58.1 73.5 November.at.onecn-eeeeieks 63.9 77.6 
Weeptember, .... csc eeeeecleis eases 58.6 72.8 December. |, Mat deena hake 65.1 81.6 
WME LODOE Ea ahciars siisins,s<iaishiaie wo a0 59.5 76.0 
|| NCSC 66.7 78.9 
IMBACETADET - 10.0. a ce.s.c0 cc cn se 72.4 75.3 1963 
Jamilery reese omdenrarh ten 65.9 86.8 
1962 BODEUAR Vac catia onenice 62.4 91.7 
Marchi cfc anancak cat 63.4 89.5 
HEU cistclsiec sc tae es Bee me 69.4 75.9 April Crocco 67.9 92.4 
WIESDUUATY: -.. 5 cone ce svececesess 73.9 78.2 Mayan See. See cera 68.7 97.5 
HMRI Lin re lclossosere ain/e ayaiesa bisbedejavere« 72.6 79.6 UN CME OB Earn Sos con con on te nge 64.3 96.1 
| 13.—Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks, by Month, 1959 to Mid-1963 
| (1956=100) 

Base | Com- Base | Com- 
| Year and Month Golds Metals || posite Year and Month Golds Metalsilenesite 
} 
| 1961—concluded 
! 
| -9 78.6 90.7 95.1 81.2 86.1 

Bl 79.9 91.7 97.1 87.2 90.7 
\ 6 81.7 93.0 97.4 86.4 90.3 
| 8 74.9 88.3 101.8 92.1 95.5 
8 72.2 87.3 112.5 93.6 100.3 
| 8 72.0 87.2 109.9 89.7 96.9 
| 2 73.3 88.1 Oetobers cence sin ciasie nuns 108.8 90.2 96.8 
} 6 73.3 87.6 November nc cin cekians- 6 caidite 113.5 95.9 | 102.1 
2 66.7 81.4 Decembet.ch.2..0 6 om dae asc 112.9 97.7 103.1 
MOOT oes s Sk ceeen ses 109.1 67.0 ae 9 
0 67.5 2 
‘6 | 68.0 | 82.4 1962 
JANUATY;: .Re ee, sche toate bieer: 112.3 98.0 103.1 
Hebruarys ti -sce mete ticac 109.8 96.0 | 100.9 
Marchiecome corer eons 109.4 95.4 100.4 
Br 69.9 83 SGM Ap rily ee wee eytues shee es 107.5 94.7 99.2 
2 65.4 80.6 Maine Simhat S See stat oelo- 116.8 91.7 100.6 
8 61.2 78.1 TOROS con orm Ce eee 123.5 84.2 98.1 
«4 61.9 76.6 Vel lh aie NRC s trate Aderidats 123.8 82.8 97.3 
4 62.2 71.8 AU SUSE Peta aij sexs tidae ssn 116.4 83.7 95.3 
6 62.3 TORU Septemiperssen, mere rere eee 114.0 80.4 92.3 
«4 61.8 70.2 Oetober: SANs, J..cerkoeaes ok 108.9 74.8 86.9 
2 63.2 74.2 4 79.0 88.4 
97.0 64.7 76.1 5 81.0 88.6 
105.4 63.4 78.3 
| 107.1 65.8 80.4 
\ 103.0 66.3 79.3 
...| 105.3 | 84.9 | 92.1 
1961 awe 6 82.7 92.9 
} 6 83.7 92.9 
WEAR tara cial, \s vis «ts ovals 110.7 70.0 84.4 il. 8 85.2 93.2 
| o: OST; eee ala 100.1 71.0 | 81.3 || May.. .2 | 85.0 ae 
i 8 8 6 5 f 
err ee ee a ee, es 
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414.—Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks, by Month, 1954 to Mid-1963 
(1956=100) 
Nors.—Figures for 1927-45 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 958, and for 1946-53 in the 1956 edition, p. 1045. 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. be 


1954..... ...| 97.8 | 98.4 | 99.5 | 101.1 | 102.1 102.7 | 103.1 | 104.1 | 104.3 } 104.8 | 105.5 105.5 | 102.4 
1955. ....2. 105.7 | 105.9 | 106.0 | 105.5 | 106.0 | 107.0 | 108.0 108.2 | 107.7 | 107.8 | 106.9 | 104.6 | 106.6 
1956 4.,...... 105.6 | 105.5 | 104.5 | 102.9 | 100.9 | 100.0 | 100.8 99.9} 97.3] 95.5 | 94.5 | 92.9} 100.0 

77] 93.8 | 94.1] 98.1] 92.3] 92.1 90.7 | 90.3 | 89.9 | 88.6] 87.9] 88.8 90.9 91.0 
92.7 | 94.1] 94.8 | 95.4] 97.2] 98.6] 97.7 98.3 | 98.6} 97.9 | 97.9] 96.1 96.6 


95.1 | 96.0] 96.1] 96.3] 97.4] 96.6 96.8 | 95.8 | 93.4} 90.9] 90.3 | 90.2 94.6 
89.8 | 89.5 | 38.6 | 88.2] 89.6] 91.7 | 93.3 94.1 | 94.8] 94.8] 94.6] 94.3 91.9 


196TH diets =: 95.0 | 95.2 | 94.9 | 96.0 | 97.1] 97.7 | 98.4 98.3 | 99.5 | 100.7 | 100.6 | 99.9 97.8 
L9G 2)a ietelta 101.0 | 100.9 | 101.3 | 101.6 | 102.0] 99.3 | 96.6 97.0 | 97.3 | 96.8] 98.1] 99.3 99.3 
1963:-% 1a. « 102.0 | 101.5 | 101.2 | 101.9 | 103.9 | 103.5 Bes Se os ee A se a 
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| CONSPECTUS 
Paap PacE 
| Part I.—Canadian Merchandise Exports Part II1I.—The Government and Foreign 
| and Imports in 1962-63............. 907 Tadeo wrens OV eae ee 938 
) Part Il.—Foreign Trade Statistics........ 911 Parson. t. PMpREA Monnian AR cu imang hy 
PPC MON L PMUAPLANATORY NODS ON bn lnsulee ts led aeeel Son tee ene als 
CANADIAN TRADE STATISTICS........ 911 Ssction 2. Tas DeveLopMent or Tarirrs 946 
Section 2. Toran Forrign TRADE....... 913 Subsection 1. The Canadian Tariff Struc- 
Szcrion 3. TRADE BY GEocRAPHIC ARRA.. 915 PUTO CO aprncan aay se yanal dus eee tonten tac 946 


Subsection 2. Tariff and Trade Arrange- 


|  Sxction 4. Trape py Commopiry........ 924 ments with Other Countries as at 
| Secrion 5. Trapm py OrIcGIn AND DEGREE Beek 35/1962, arincte ee Meath 947 
| ORMVEAN UPA CTURE wiieerelouasereoreriree « « « 932 . 
Section 6. ComMPAaRIsON oF VALUE, PRicE Part IV.—Travel between Canada and 
AND VOLUME oF ForrIGn TRADE...., 936 Other Countries.................... 957 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


The subject of foreign trade covers more than the treatment of exports and imports 
_ of commodities, important though this is. In its broader sense foreign trade is made up of 
| the total international interchange of goods, services, securities and other financial trans- 
actions, all of which are presented in their appropriate relationship in this Chapter and 
in Sections 3 and 4 of Chapter XXII. Following Part I, which is a review of Canada’s 
commodity trade during 1962-63, Part II gives detailed statistics of that trade. Part III 
outlines the various ways in which the Federal Government promotes and encourages 
| trade relationships, and contains a brief review of the Canadian tariff structure. Part IV 
contains a review of the extent of travel between Canada and other countries in 1962 
| with estimates of the amount of money expended for this purpose. The Canadian balance 
(of international payments and Canada’s international investment position is covered in 
Chapter XXII. 


PART I.—CANADIAN MERCHANDISE EXPORTS 
AND IMPORTS IN 1962-63* 


The year 1962 was one of continued buoyancy both in Canada and in most areas 
‘abroad; this was reflected in a further substantial growth in Canadian merchandise exports 
|and imports. Exports rose for the eighth successive year, bringing the aggregate increase 
‘in value since 1954 to 62 p.c. The rise in value of exports in 1962 of 8 p.c. from $452,000,000 
(to $6,348,000,000 was a little smaller than the 9-p.c. or $509,000,000 increase in 1961. 


|Apart from the consequences of changes in international prices, exports were subject in 
‘both years to the lower foreign exchange value of the Canadian dollar; on a physical 
‘volume basis, the increases were about 4 p.c. and 9 p.c., respectively. The record of 
\1962 exports by principal commodity groupings reveals some diverse trends and varied 
motivating factors. In only a few instances, e.g., grains and uranium, were exports in 
1962 substantially lower than in 1961. The decrease in grains was attributable to a drop 
Mm sales to Eastern Europe and, more generally, to smaller available supplies of coarse 


| * Prepared by G. 8. Watts, Research Department of the Bank of Canada, Ottawa. 
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grains. Uranium exports continued the decline that had been in progress for several 
years as a result of the stretch-out in the United States purchasing program. Ina number 
of items, exports tended to be rather stagnant; newsprint exports to the United States and 
Britain showed little change while those to other overseas countries suffered a drop, and, 
in aggregate, base metals, chemicals and fertilizers remained about the same as in 1961. 


{.—Canadian Merchandise Exports, by Main Commodities or Groupings, 1954 and 1960-62 
(Millions of dollars) 


Group or Commodity 1954 1960 1961 1962 
Farm and Fish Products— 
Wheat and wheat flour............s cesses enter este erent ees Be 463 473 723 659 
Barley, oats and ry€......0+-- eee e eee e eect tree cen esete ees 3 131 61 58 46 
Other farm and fish products 390 484 518 559 
Totals, Farm and Fish Products........++++++++sssrreeees 984 1,018 1,299 1,264 
Forest Products— 
Softwood lumber.......s-eerseceeeer eee er erences 311 323 335 3871 
Wood pulp........---++: Snes 271 325 347 379 
Newsprint... .0.16. seses sone a as 636 758 761 753 
Other forest products 146 181 180 207 
Totals, Forest Products.........ssserersreeseecereccnrens 1,365 1, 587 1,623 1,701 
Minerals and Mineral Products— 
Tron VG seis -csderesiuae dele wets cused Meniend 13 40 155 143 221 
Primary iron and steel........--.+.++++ 44 161 157 162_ 
Aluminum and products.........+-+- 185 269 252 294 
Copper, nickel and products........- oe 317 473 530 523 
Lead, zinc and products.......---- on 99 90 86 87 
Crude petroleum and natural gas... 6 112 196 305 
Uranium ores and concentrates.... 8 264 193 166 
Other metals and minerals......-...+-seseeeree sees settee reste sss 218 289 301 306 
Totals, Minerals and Mineral Products.......--+-+seseee8' 917 1,814 1,858 2,063 
Chemicals and fertilizers.......+-s00+seenecrteeeccnemeteetesernsetees 153 238 251 248 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous.......--++++++rrerrcresssrteee: 441 600 724 902 
Exports of foreign produce.........+sseeereserccseeenterersssesscc css: 65 129 140 169 
Totals, Exports............cceccee cesses tent eee een sree nes 3,926 5,387 5,895 6,348 


On the other hand, exports of lumber and wood pulp, miscellaneous farm and fish 
products, iron ore, aluminum, oil and gas and manufactured goods all rose substantially. 
Lumber and wood pulp responded to improved conditions in the United States and iron 
ore in particular to the recovery in the scale of steel operations and the availability of new 
sources in Canada. Oil and gas exports, which advanced from $196,000,000 in 1961 to 
$305,000,000 in 1962, reflected stronger U.S. market conditions, and the fact that this was 
the first full year of operation of new gas transmission facilities to the United States; 
While the lower foreign exchange value of the Canadian dollar undoubtedly created 2 
favourable environment for prosecuting export opportunities, it seems likely that the 
main increases in exports of raw and semi-manufactured materials were attributable 
primarily to other factors, particularly in those large areas where prices are quoted in 
US. dollars. Yet, on the other hand, in the increase in manufactured and miscellaneous 
products from $719,000,000 in 1961 to $902,000,000 in 1962, accounting for almost 40 p.¢. 
of the total increase, the change in the exchange rate during the year plus previous reduc- 
tions in the external value of the Canadian dollar provided an effective improvement in 
the Canadian competitive position in a wide range of goods. The increase in manufactured 
and miscellaneous goods in 1962, though distributed over a wide range of products, was 
most pronounced in aircraft and machinery and equipment. 


MERCHANDISE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 1962-63 909 
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Following the War, with heavy exports connected with postwar reconstruction, the 
share of Canada’s exports going overseas was half or better. Later, throughout most of 
the 1950’s, the overseas portion fell to an average of around 40 p.c. In 1960 and 1961 
it rose to 44 p.c. and 46 p.c., respectively, as a result of heavier shipments abroad of a 
number of items, particularly wheat. In 1962 exports to the United States rose by 
$530,000,000 or by more than the over-all increase and, as a result, the overseas share fell 
back to around 41 p.c. This was attributable to the drop in wheat exports to Eastern 


| Europe, as previously noted, and lower overseas exports of newsprint, primary iron and 


| steel, aluminum and other base metals. Primarily, however, it was attributable to the 


fact that the strongest growth occurred in items such as oil and gas, iron ore, lumber and 
pulp and certain manufactured items, the natural markets for which are predominantly 
in the United States. Only in manufactured and miscellaneous goods were Britain’s 
and other overseas markets strong. Exports to Japan fell off somewhat in 1962 but Japan 
remained Canada’s third largest customer. Exports to Germany and Belgium were lower 
in 1962 but were offset by increases to Italy and the Netherlands. Elsewhere, lower exports 
to India, Pakistan and Hong Kong were counterbalanced by sharply higher exports to 
Australia. 


The following charts indicate that, while exports showed an irregular but upward 
trend during 1962, imports moved in a much less consistent fashion when shown on a 
seasonally adjusted basis. They rose sharply and steadily during the first half of the year 


_ and fell off equally sharply and by a greater degree in the final months of the year. The 
| increase of $487,000,000 in 1962 was substantially greater than in 1961. Largely as a 
| result of the drop in the foreign exchange value of the Canadian dollar, the 8-p.c. increase 


in value was only about 3 p.c. in terms of physical volume compared with 2 p.c. in 1961. 


_ While 1962 imports were almost 14 p.c. higher in value than in the previous peak year 
| (1959), the increase in physical volume was scarcely 4 p.c. 


CANADIAN EXTERNAL MERCHANDISE TRADE 
THREE-MONTH AVERAGE — SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
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CANADIAN EXTERNAL MERCHANDISE TRADE BY AREAS 
THREE-MONTH AVERAGE — SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
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From Table 2, which classifies imports on a functional basis, it may be seen that the 
increases in 1962 were well spread over industrial materials, investment goods and con- 
sumer goods. 

2.—_Imports into Canada classified by End-Use, 1960-62 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1960 1961 1962 
Fuels and lubricants. .....0...s.ovseccrcrserercensesosesrescanescsss 478 473 487 
Industrial Materials— 
Textile and fur materials.......-+++sserrecrsrererererrstst ees 353 378 422 
Metal materials.........++-++ 423 448 529 
Chemical materials 291 318 346 
Other! cpt cacdsaie neg oe cess mnrie iene ert Go eiei eIae ie ae eas ty 388 408 430 
Totals, Industrial Materials.......--++++++++srreeerers hae 455 1,552 ae 
Investment Goods— 
Machinery and parts.......--s-seseeercccsesesererecsstterr rs 940 968 1,093 
Blectrical machinery:...ccrs.+enens-24nscesseseresecdeesseernsse 233 234 302\ 
Aircraft, transport equipment and partS.......ceecsecereeeeesee: 270 406 365: 
Construction materials, structural steel and pipe......- ack 232 216 221 
Totals, Investment Goods.....-+++eeseesererrse seers 1,675 1,824 1,981 
Consumer Goods— 
Foods, beverages and tobacco........+++eerseeerersssee resets 572 618 650 
Clothing, household textiles and leather goods.......++++++es+99> 151 149 120 
Passenger autos, engines and parts and finished vehicles........-- 488 439 539 
Household durables and semi-durables.......+seeeeereeerererees 223 227 203 
Other manufactured goods.......+-sseeeeereresrrteestttssste ts 395 433 492 
Totals, Consumer Goods.....+-.sseerseersrerrernet tess 1,829 1,866 2,004 
Special items.....-..6-+eee es 46 53 60 


* Totals, Imports... 6,258 
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Imports of fuels and lubricants, although a little higher than in the two previous 
years, continued steady and well below previous peaks, reflecting the increasing share of 
consumption of domestic fuels in Canada. Greater reliance on expanded domestic sources 
is also in evidence in structural materials and pipe, in automobiles and in clothing, textiles 
and leather and consumer durables and semi-durables. 


During 1962 imports were not only subject to the deterrent effect of the cumulative 
fall in the foreign exchange value of the Canadian dollar—some 11 p.c. from the levels of 
the late 1950’s—but in June import surcharges were imposed at the time of the foreign 
exchange crisis, ranging from 5 p.c. to 15 p.c. and covering approximately half of total 


_ imports. Some surcharges covering imports valued at approximately $500,000,000 in 


1961 were removed in October and November 1962 and the remainder in February and 


| March of 1963. 


The increase in imports in 1962 also came mainly from the United States. Imports 


from Britain fell off slightly, while imports from other overseas countries, continuing their 
_ upward trend, rose by $107,000,000. The sources of these increases were widely dispersed 


over all areas. The share of imports coming from the United States has fluctuated a 


_ little above or below 70 p.c. for many years. Since 1954 when it reached its highest point 


in the 1950’s (almost 73 p.c.), the United States proportion fell fractionally but consecutively 
to 67 p.c. in 1961. In 1962, however, the trend was reversed and it rose to 68.7 p.c. or 
about the same as in 1958. 


The first merchandise export surplus since 1953 occurred in 1961 when it amounted 
to $125,000,000; this was in marked contrast to the import surpluses of previous years 
iranging from $100,000,000 to more than $700,000,000. In 1962 the greater increase in 
mports over exports reduced the surplus to $90,000,000. 


The trade returns for the first eight months of 1963 show a continuation of the improve- 
ment in exports. Total exports were about 7 p.c. higher than in the same period of 1962. 
Imports, on the other hand, were about the same as in the corresponding period of the 
previous year, although the latter months were higher than the abnormally low first 


quarter. In the first half of 1963, details available for exports indicate the increase to 


have been predominantly in lumber, aluminum, copper and nickel and manufactured and 


miscellaneous goods. 


From January to August, inclusive, the over-all trade balance shifted from a, deficit 
of $98,000,000 in 1962 to a surplus of $175,000,000 in 1963. The share of exports going 
to countries other than the United States recovered to 44 p.c. Imports from both Britain 
and the United States were lower than a year previously, while those from other countries 
were somewhat higher. 


PART II.—FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS* 
Section 1.—Explanatory Notes on Canadian Trade Statistics 


Sources.—Canadian foreign trade statistics are compiled from information recorded 
(on customs documents received in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from the various 
customs ports in Canada (except for exports of electric energy, which are based on data 
‘Teceived from the National Energy Board). Record is kept of value and, whenever 
possible, of quantity. In considering these trade figures, it should be noted that the sta- 
‘tistics do not necessarily reflect the financial transactions relating to the movement of 
goods since the method and time of payment are affected by many factors. 


i Siu. posed on statistics taken from reports published by the External Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Y ASt1Cs, 


| 
| 
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Coverage.—‘‘Domestic exports” or “exports of Canadian produce” include exports 
of goods wholly produced in Canada together with exports of previously imported goods 
that have been changed in form by further processing in Canada. “Re-exports” or — 
“exports of foreign produce” include previously imported goods that are exported from 
Canada in the same form as when imported. 

“Imports” or “imports entered for consumption” include all goods that enter Canada 
and are cleared through customs for domestic sale or use, i.e., imports on which all duties 
are paid and which have passed from customs control into the possession of the importer. 
Goods re-exported without being cleared for domestic consumption are not included. 
It should be noted that the fact that imports have been “entered for consumption” does 
not necessarily imply that the goods will all be consumed in Canada but only that con- 
sumption can take place without further customs formalities. 


The most important exclusions from export totals are: gold, goods shipped to Ca- 
nadian Armed Forces or diplomats stationed abroad, goods financed under the Defence 
Appropriation Act and shipped to other NATO countries, temporary exports for exhibition 
or competition, fuel and stores sold to foreign vessels and aircraft in Canada, settlers’ 
effects, private donations and gifts, and identifiable tourist purchases. 


The most important exclusions from import totals are: gold, goods for use of the United 
States Armed Forces stationed at treaty bases in Canada, Canadian-owned military equip- 
ment returned to Canada, ships imported for use in foreign trade and ships of British con- 
struction and registry imported for use in the coasting trade, temporary imports for ex- 
hibition or competition, fuel and stores purchased by Canadian vessels and aircraft abroad, 
settlers’ effects, private donations and gifts, tourist purchases exempt from duty, and 


goods imported for foreign armed forces or diplomats stationed in Canada. 


From Jan. 1, 1960, a new category was established in both export and import statistics 
entitled “Special Transactions—Non-Trade”’. This category includes certain commodity 
movements which either have no international financial implications or, for various 
reasons, are better considered separately from merchandise trade in economic analysis. 
The value of transactions of these types is now excluded entirely from published totals 
of Canadian merchandise trade, and do not appear in this volume, but statistics for the 
classes of this category are contained in the regular monthly export and import reports. 


Beginning with statistics for January 1961, a new Export Commodity Classification 
was used, based on the Standard Industrial Classification developed in the DBS as a 
tool for integrating statistical series derived from different sources. Whereas the classi- 
fication previously used classified commodities primarily according to the material of 
which they were chiefly composed, the new classification places commodities in sections 
mainly according to stage of processing and purpose, as follows: Live Animals; Food, 
Feed, Beverages and Tobacco; Crude Materials, Inedible; Fabricated Materials, Inedible 
End Products, Inedible; and Special Transactions—Trade. ‘ 

As part of the change to the new classification, the commodity detail shown in expor' 
statistics has been modernized by eliminating statistics on many commodities of mino! 
significance and instituting new classes for many commodities of greater importance. Th 
grouping system employed in the new classification also makes easier the identification 0 
other commodities which may merit separate specification. For most of the commoditie 
of greatest importance in Canadian exports, the classes of the new Export Commodit 
Classification are substantially identical with those of its predecessor. 


It is expected that a similar new commodity classification will be introduced fo 
import statistics in 1964. 
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| Valuation.—Exports are normally valued f.o.b. point of consignment from Canada, 
| Le., at the actual amount received or to be received by the exporter in Canadian dollars, 
exclusive of inland freight, ocean freight, insurance, handling and other charges. 


Imports are normally valued f.o.b. point of consignment to Canada, i.e., excluding 
inland freight, ocean freight, insurance, handling and export or import duties. The statisti- 
| cal value of imports is usually the value as determined for customs duty purposes, which 
is basically the fair market value at which equivalent goods would be sold for home use 
in the country from which the imports were received; the customs value of imports usually 
corresponds to the invoice value of the goods. From Jan. 1, 1959, the statistical value 
of imports on which dumping duty has been collected is considered to be the value of the 
goods as declared by the importer, i.e., the value for duty less the amount of the dumping 
_ duty. This change was introduced to conform with the principle that trade statistics 
_ should show, whenever possible, the actual amount paid for imports ; previously the statisti- 

cal value of such imports was considered to be the value for duty. 


Country Classification.—Trade is credited to countries on the basis of consignment. 
_ For exports from Canada, the country of consignment is that country to which goods are, 

at the time of export, intended to pass without interruption of transit except in the course 
_ of transfer from one means of conveyance to another. For imports into Canada, the country 
| of consignment is the country from which the goods came without interruption of transit 
_ except in the course of transfer from one means of conveyance to another. This is not 
_ necessarily the country of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be 
| Imported by a firm in another country and re-sold to Canada; in such cases the second 
country is the country of consignment to which the goods are credited. There is one 
\ exception to this rule ; an attempt is made to classify by country of origin goods produced 
in South America, Central America, Bermuda and the Antilles and consigned to Canada 
from the United States. The effect of this procedure, in force since 1946, is to reduce 
slightly the imports credited to the United States and to increase those credited to South 
| and Central American countries. 


The country sub-totals, which formerly related to Commonwealth countries only, 


| now include trade with other countries entitled to Preferential rates of duty (the Republic 
of Ireland and the Republic of South Africa). These totals are now described as ‘““Common- 
i 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries.— 
| Canada’s statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import statistics of 
‘Its customers and parallel differences occur with Canadian imports. Major factors con- 
| tributing to these discrepancies include:— 


| (1) Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and those of other countries, especi- 
I ally with respect to the treatment of transportation charges. 


| (2) Differences in the statistical treatment of special categories of trade, such as armaments 
and military supplies, government-financed gift or mutual aid shipments, postal and 
f express shipments, or warehouse trade. 


(8) Differing definitions of territorial areas. 


(4) Differing systems of geographical classification of trade, notably the consignment system 


} 
i used by Canada and the actual origin or ultimate destination system in use by some other 
countries. 

| 

| 

} 

| 


(5) Differences in the time at which trade is recorded in the statistics of partner countries 
caused by the time required for goods to move from one country to another. 


Section 2.—Total Foreign Trade 


In considering the figures in Sections 2 to 6, reference should be made to the explana- 
tory notes on trade in Section 1. Exports and imports of gold are excluded from all tables. 
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4.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada (excluding Gold), 1948-62 


Nors.—Figures have been revised to cover the adjustment for “Special Transactions—Non-Trade’’; see p. 912. 


Balance 

Exports Imports of Trade: 

Year le ee ee eee ee | Excess of 
Domestic | Re-exports Total Dutiable Free Total eae i 

$000 $'000 $'000 $'000 $7000 $7000 $000 

Ce aE Canaaomdooo re 3,052,090 34,441 3,086,531 1,382,203 1,236,074 | 2,618,276 + 468,254 
QAONER SS facie smesves siete’ 2,974, 969 29,428 3,004,397 1,444, 124 1,269, 902 2,714, 025 + 290,372 
TOSO MN ceive seine stores eke 3,104,016 38,620 | 3,142,636 1,621,534 1,503, 697 3,125,231 + 17,406 
OBL ee ee dete als res ai 3,897, 082 48,847 3,945, 929 2,174,304 1,830,635 4,004,939 — 659,011 
NOD Meera sttelsnier tel as 0 4,282,361 54,814 4,337,175 || 2,162,882 1,753,535 | 3,916,418 + 420,757 
NODS sites arecelele\clotolsiore= 4,097,111 55, 158 4,152,269 2,417,960 1,829,848 4,247, 808 — 95,539 
TOD4 Nae ccs ccerantetels tees 3,860,217 65, 604 3,925,821 2,311,568 1,655, 833 3,967,401 — 41,580 
TORS: feenerewie stir 4,258,328 69,448 | 4,327,776 2,638,037 1,929,718 4,567,754 — 239,978 
POBG Maan s Ae mietucresoceris 4,760, 442 73,335 | 4,833,777 3,292,516 2,254, 435 5,546,951 — 718,175 
i EY ape osenonsaowdc 4,788, 880 95,261 4,884,141 3,223,197 2,250,149 5,473,346 — 589,205 
195 Sisco oes ausemetvsieins 4,791,436 102, 907 4,894,343 2,952,707 2,097,785 | 5,050, 492 — 156,150 
MOBO Suess veratele cere. 0:0 5,021,672 118,628 | 5,140,300 3,143,065 | 2,365,856 5,508,921 — 368,621 
5,255,575 131,217 5, 386,792 3,048, 583 2,434,112 5, 482,695 — 95,903 

5,754, 986 140, 229 5,895,215 3,115, 408 2,653,170 5,768,578 + 126,637 

6,178,523 169,190 6,347,713 3,479,930 2,777 , 884 6,257,814 + 89,899 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The general use of gold as a money 


metal gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities in trade. 
In particular, international movements of gold are determined largely by monetary factors 
rather than by ordinary trade or commercial considerations. Gold is generally acceptable; 
it does not have to surmount tariff barriers and is normally assured a market at a fixed 
minimum price. Also, gold may be bought or sold internationally without any physical 
movements of the metal, such transactions being recognized by simply setting aside or 
‘ear-marking’ the metal in the vaults of some central bank. 

For these reasons movements of gold in a primary or semi-fabricated state are eX- 
cluded from the totals of Canada’s commodity trade. However, since gold is produced 
in Canada primarily as an export commodity, a series showing new gold production avail- 
able for export is published as a supplement to the trade statistics. Because this series is 
calculated on a production basis, a division of the figures into transactions with individual 
countries is not possible. 


2.—New Gold Production Available for Export, by Month, 1955-62 


Nors.—Since Mar. 21, 1956, mines not receiving aid under the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act have 
been allowed to sell their gold to private residents and non-residents, either for export or for safe-keeping in Canada. 
Such sales, commencing in April 1956, are included in the figures of new gold production available for export. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Month 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
bevy! lngeMontirs caida leh ee eS aire ay aren 
January.... 11.5 12.5 13.6 14.7 bees 14.5 14.1 9.8 
February.. 14.7 12.7 12.4 17.7 16.1 15.0 14.2 18.1 | 
March..... 12.2 12.4 8 ae 11.1 9.8 14.3 12.8 14.6 | 
April ives s +s 10.9 12.3 10.7 10.7 14.1 9.4 13.3 10.3 
Mayr dicers,-jaiiai 15.0 13.4 15.1 12.9 12.9 12.4 15.2 17.6 
JUNO eee siowtae ts 13.3 12.8 5.0 14.7 13.8 13.3 13.9 13.6 
Afribi@enseennonocas ou oe 11.9 10.8 12.7 13.6 11.4 11.7 1D, 1D | 
August..........s06- ae 13.1 14.0 3.4 11.4 pias | 14.4 14.8 16.2 
September ys 122) Pan 9.9 12.6 10.3 15.7 13.1 11.6 | 
Octobersn ete areca 1.7, 12.1 16.0 13.9 9.4 12.3 Tok: 13.6 
November......+++eseeee: 15.0 12.0 16.1 11.4 12.6 M7 16.3 16.4 
December......-s0+ese0+0 13.4 10.1 17.1 12.4 15.1 16.8 10.7 11.7 | 


nd’, SAP. EA te Seal an i el ba es Se ee | ee 
Totals..........++005+ 154.9 147.2 143.7 157.1 165.0 
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Section 3.—Trade by Geographic Area 


The tables in this Section provide inf. 
geographic region and by country. 


3.—Trade of Canada with Commonwealth a 


nd Preferential Countries, 
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ormation about Canada’s total foreign trade by 


and Other Countries, 1946-62 
Britain | wealth and Pret. | United Other | 
ential Countries 
Item and Year 
KOR P.C : AOs 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
Total Total otal Total 
$7000 $7000 $’000 $000 
594, 138 26.1 301,411 13.3 884,066 38.9 492,390 | 21.7 
746,718 27.1 405, 485 14,8 1,030,101 37.4 570,495 | 20.7 
683, 249 22.4 337, 880 itt 1,498, 552 49.1 532, 409 17.4 
702,074 23.6 309,214 10.4 1,504,768 50.6 458,913 15.4 
467 , 896 15.1 197, 654 6.4 2,020, 708 65.1 417,763 13.4 
630,124 16.2 260, 889 6.7 2,296, 235 58.9 709, 834 18.2 
744,461 17.4 283 , 809 6.6 2,302,673 53.8 951,418 22.2 
662,785 16.2 244,745 6.0 2,413,318 58.9 776, 268 18.9 
651,033 16.9 202, 561 5.2 2,308,670 59.8 697, 953 18.1 
767 , 642 18.0 248, 624 5.9 2,547,636 59.8 694, 426 16.3 
811,113 17.0 252,117 5.3 2,803,085 58.9 894,127 18.8 
720,898 15.1 240,016 5.0 2,846, 646 59.4 981,320 | 20.5 
771,576 16.1 290,125 6.1 2,808, 067 58.6 921,667 19.2 
- 200. COORG : 785, 802 15.7 281,462 5.6 3,083,151 61.4 871,257 17.3 
915,290 17.4 333,815 6.4 2,932,171 55.8 1,074,300*} 20.4 
5 909, 344 15.8 328, 854 5.7 3,107,176 54.0 1,409, 612 24.5 
- 5000 CORO IGOee pelea 909, 041 14.7 331,004 5.4] 3,608,439 58.4 1,330,040 21.5 
137, 423 7.5 135,601 7.4 1,387,386 (0583 180, 857 9.8 
184,207 7.2 164,553 6.5 1,951,606 76.8 242,293 9.5 
293,535 11.2 203 , 932 7.8 1,798,507 68.7 322,302 12.3 
302, 420 11 186,306 6.9 1,915, 227 70.6 310,072 11.4 
400, 811 12.8 241,124 Chests 2,089, 531 66.9 393,765 12.6 
415,194 10.4 306, 287 AG 2,752,087 68.7 531,371 13.3 
351,541 9.0 184,345 4.7 2,887, 628 Wu 492,904 12.6 
445, 441 10.5 170,224 4.0] 3,115,301 73.3 516, 842 12.2 
382,229 9.6 181, 884 4.6 | 2,871,279 72.4 532,010 13.4 
Stat rte/cfols)cicrs/p'ste'aie'ais oil's 393,117 8.6 209, 265 4.6 3,331,148 72.9 634, 229 13.9 
P 476, 371 8.6 220, 808 4.0 4,031,394 72.7 818, 378 14.7 
BT el cicteyoie\e te ps’ =/s'»'siace 507,319 9.3 239,054 4.4] 3,887,391 71.0 839, 582 15.3 
518,505 10.3 210,016 4.2 3,460, 147 68.5 861,824 17.0 
| 588,573 10.7 241,241 4.4] 3,709,065 67.3 970,042 17.6 
| 588, 932 10.8 281,167 5.1 3, 686, 625 67.2 925,971 16.9 
} ; 618, 221 10.7 292,155 5.1 3, 863, 968 67.0 994, 233 17.2 
; oH 563, 062 9.0 318,501 5.1 4,299,539 68.7 1,076,711 17.2 
ee eee eee eee eee) See aes See 
| 1 includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
| 
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4.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1960-62 


Rank in— | 
Item and Country 1960 1961F 1962 
1960 |1961"| 1962 
$7000 $000 $000 
Domestic Exports 
. 1 1 | United’ States... sheets. . ccmisieteeis ee nreclnnni aalereielnictiaie 2,932,171 | 3,107,176 3,608, 439 
2 2 2 TRS ritinith ssc cece ae 10 ee cacmmeteersnerrnay” almuetsee vers actais Miececc as? 915,290 909, 344 909, 041 
3 3} 3, I Tapantee ph. . ome eaves one Seta teas stae ra ae 178,859 231,574 214,535 
4 4 4 | Germany, Federal Republic. .....----+s+2s2s+scee rt 165,597 188, 694 177,688 | 
31 5 5 | China, Commumist.......+.+-++++reerees er 8,737 125, 448 147,488 | 
5 6 6 |vAdstraliatee oo oke- ee 98, 862 78, 628 104, 965 
9 11 7 | Netherlands x 62, 554 61,297 76,940 
8 10 8 italy teecas<a-10- bs 68, 393 67 , 688 74,521 
10 9 | ENonwayacci sees mare written tate erases a 61,595 69,744 69,054 
7 a 10 | Belgium and Luxembourg.......-+---+ssssssse0e+ bs 69,131 76,055 68, 169 
6 8 TM eal cach etoeonc bob achimap acnauacgdpob pede OuGGe I 72,907 71, 923 57,561 | 
14 16 12 vee NE Be AERATED CII ATO ep aun oe ae 35,345 34,978 42,328 
12 13 13 IV oa CON MRE Serie a Nlatalbretsinse =n fecsprte wnte nm ateys rasereemenr once 38, 023 38,529 41, 267 
1l 14 14 Republie of South Africa........sece creer creer eee ces 52,655 37,819 37,525 | 
22 15 Tha Peta EAGLE, coh aenOh do Alcaippeeae curanadsaon s7GeaSRe Es 16,665 36,819 87,391 
13 12 16) itn diatels Men neceeeteetag. eek man en. oracer z 36,814 43,330 29,633 
19 21 TOI etal an Hagen pp tancGooRes I 2008 Saude x: 19,755 30,076 28, 481 
16 18 18 | New Zealand.:.........+--seeereee recess . 23, 858 31,125 26,784 
15 23 19 Gui bzerlatid |. a. ceimienesjae of opravemsye siaueln = eevee iain cite’ 26, 404 22, 422 23,891 
20 20 Fe PUSS sknbeV cin, Wangbor DG oacaese OOS LRND OOP UGSCDE TOS 19,364 30,893 22,546 
21 26 Ohl wl le RNa ROS du nl ouibugede Se names Sp bcObun doee act aocie ae 18,056 19,077 21,891 
23 25 22 Golombia ia cesaceae sete ee aa ani 16,590 19,525 19,887 | 
24 30 93., \| Philippines! eee degheceen yee eeeitracmet ge re aoe 14,809 15,645 18,545 
18 29 24 Sreden Sa an, ph Ri ena en arc c On ncannorg mcr anode 20,906 17,654 18,230 
29 33 Siam | Ghattlier sonia begogguagtauer arog oapnEegrG 2 a0Gs 10,248 12,803 15,416 
26 27 26 Trinidad ANGNLO DAS OUNis fe) emits tons teers reir 12,971 18,398 14,817 
17 24 27 | Hong Kong 21,665 19,604 14,283 
37 36 OR RN@imle: a. tee 6,575 8,225 13,278. 
28 32 29 Puerto Rico 11,172 13,109 12,711 
25 19 30 | (Cuba... s.a0 13,038 31, 104 10,878 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries........-----+-- 5,049,004 | 5,468,706 5,958,133 
Grand Totals, Domestic Exports.........--- 5,255,575 | 5,754,986 6,178,523 
Imports 
1 1 Teil United! States wteee lee eee emerrernnct on cee es 3,686,625 | 3,863,968 4,299, 539 
2 2 2 | Rain ie BRO mn n sone nacr UOpmo mon qabae Son ORie 588, 932 618,221 "563,062 
3 3 By AI GAIG OneidorasckistlS sa0n debts gaQbromapeGobeuaaghsS I 195,189 216,640 224,275 
4 4 4 | Germany, Federal Republic.......---+++sssseerertees 126, 988 136,530 141,199 
5 5 BN Vavanta © ee cnet Re oped kote tence 110,382 116,607 125,359 
6 6 6 i DHEAOCL WAGER Doe nooe ion Sropet SpUU OOO G ONO AD COR) £7 50,121 54,280 56, 160 
7 if HA || [BFA gobs: when dee xo ags Joupamnbe So oagoSH oa topAoo gS a 42,843 49,140 51, 859 
8 8 8 Beleiacs and Luxembourg......--+eessereererreseete: 41,401 44,780 48 , 682 
11 11 9 WAcashralia pone shie cn vee deere areas geile me msicieseitye * 35, 508 36, 649 45, 21¢ 
15 13 10 I ud teats ole x alone o catia iran» va geaanets eras ister areas nthe 29,352 33,465 43, 478 
10 9 11 | Saudi Arabia. ......-.20-2s0ess teense cess ns 37,402 41,393 40, 55! 
9 10 42. | Warmaical. eet sesh eins teicinwe’> ove fetrier en es 37, 688 38,511 39,721 
13 12 13 | Netherlands........-.+--scereeseecrestee tt 31,456 33,493 37, 048 
12 14 14 | Netherlands Antilles.......-..-++++sseseres 5 82,521 31,137 35, 85 
14 20 15 ihe Pe ern ce o> ann ay F 30,740 21,622 31,731 
7 15 16 IE av ie ene AWS adele soso: SOC PIRNO 3p : 24,883 29,081 31,60! 
18 16 17 Svitzerlands. sank cotta Gers aie steieee es leeks 24,343 26,102 28, 04! 
16 18 18 | Malaya and Singapore.........++++eccreeer steers tes 28,120 23,597 27,74! 
Gi dive 19 \iSwedenSccet ttt teers op 20, 409 94,221 25,81 
20 22 20 TWIGS HO Ey docu duicnt no GoMbEe secc Dus onan coc Soy BB Ge 21,007 18,193 24,44 
22 19 21 | British plane pe OPIS Pee Ge oro dee 0 0G one oD 18,921 23,030 23,37 
24 25 22 Is Gata anit ae aoe Bote < Se ene omoR SORGOGID : > SOP aS a 15,534 14,143 18,88 
27 27 23 | Republic ‘ot South Africa.......s:sscens ser eeeeesceees 11, 482 12,202 16,95 
41 30 24 Norway tent ere ie seit: sro tami gr tacit i 4,248 8,965 46,10 
26 26 25 Colombia... 12,784 13, 023 15,65 
23 23 26 Geylon. §. chin tests. seit: sei eee nn ere coc y 15,556 16,516 14,76 
25 24 27 Trinidad and Lobagor ss -.+-- 0+ see eeeeescermeene nee 14,512 14,375 14,1 
30 28 28 IDaihistid chee ARP eRGe On aedoor ponOUppauman ) FCG ok: 9,962 11,650 13,27 
29 29 99 |G NewsZealandist ce. place excite co sere gO 10,099 10,546 12, 00 
100 | kote ee80) \iKuwatte. nement couse eet per  erkeen bs 22,303 20,225 10,0: 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries........-.-.---- 5,331,309 | 5,602,305 | 6,076,64 
joe 
Grand Totals, Imports.......--..2.+++++++++ 5,482,695 | 5,768,578 6,257,8) 
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5.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1955-62 
Region and Country 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961° 1962 
$000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $000 $7000 $’000 $7000 
Western Europe— 
(SUSE. 99 Se eae a ee 767,642} 811,113) 720,898 771,576] 785,802) 915,290 909,344) 909,041 
z 282 239 272 214 182 200 291 149 
12,757 10,106 8,379 8,690 8, 156 7,706 11,588 10,329 
3,926) 4,056} 2,743) 1,506} 2,142] 2}299/ 9994] ~~ 917 
CUSSED), of le 5, 943 4,920 6,441 7,457 8,260 7,745 7,877 7,316 
Belgium and Luxembourg....... 53,314) 57,789) 60,194] 69,531 56,127} 69,131] 76,055] 68,169 
3,109 3, 467 3, 487 4,859 5,449 4,978 4,813 6, 087 
1,707 1,931 909 2,312 2,739 4,355 6,085 5,240 
42,134 52,710 57,030 44,688 43,157 72,907 71,923 57,561 
90,526} 133,847) 151,508 201,134) 129,345) 165,597 188,694} 177,688 
4,153 2,402 4,022 4,576 3,798 5,546 4,995 9,235 
504 284 268 310 279 243 219 287 
27,423 37, 559 62,685 29,718 31,717 68, 393 67, 688 74,521 
47,500 54,371 69,553 74,721 53, 849 62, 554 61,297 76,940 
46,931 57,609 55,491 55,849 62,308 61,595 69,744 69,054 
2,813 1,894 2,788 2,553 3,251 3, 336 4,718 2,563 
4,139 5,013 5, 875 6,675 6,168 10, 243 12, 803 15,416 
7,587 7,793 11,964 10, 866 14,879 20,906 17,654 18, 280 
25,493 33,294 24,894 29,248 25,728 26, 404 22,422 23, 891 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries. ...... 784,606) 825,515} 732,292] 781 ,986| 796,281] 925, 496 924,147] 921,736 
Totals, Other Countries....... 363,276) 454,884} 517,109 544,492) 447,055) 583,932 616,986) 612,198 
Totals, Western Europe.. 1,147,882/1,280,399]1,249, 401 1,326, 478/1,243,336]1,509,428 1,541, 133]1,533, 934 
Eastern Europe— 
A DARD, aR RP ate _ _ 1 1 1 1 5, 845: 3,053 
ei rr ies — 102 116 70 200 491 277 388 
Czechoslovakia 1,044 24,540 1,401 1,342 4,937 6,767 32,654 3,522 
ermany, Hastern 2,261 1,458 25 1 1 994 17,972 148 
MOM BAT Y coe... wicaie wre 164 1,907 289 384 1,115 931 564 350 
feoland........ 3, 989 17,903 16,632 560 15,631 16,665 36,819 87,391 
ESOT rae rr 396 123 429 Toa7k 1,157 1,326 1,037 514 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
RLCDIIOMICS orsa.0 eur. a<ndnoee. 2,658 24,528 10, 646 18, 863 12,638 8, 233 24,276 3,297 
Bamoslarane tcc... ccccdc nc 348 20 189 198 2,577 3,249 2,135) 999 
Totals, Eastern Europe. . 10,860 70,766 29,727 22,587 38,255 38,658] 121,579 49,662 
| Middle East— 
| Bahrai 2 2 2 2 2 112 111 210 
| 3 3 3 3 3 609 70 298 
| a 2 2 2 2 1,091 941] 1,040 
| 55 72 213 
16 8 1 1 7 { 61 165 159 
55 101 117 77 72 220 120 105 
| 634 782 1,700 1,648 2,242 2,499 4,457 5,293 
| 1,167 654 1,069 969 4,311 2,425 1,374 1,343 
| 4,457 2,648 4,889 4,501 4,557 6,184 8,747 6,232 
| 11 35 56 73 72 131 308 145 
} EMNCCOTN DRA Sere 1,178 1,162 924 2,078 3,182 3, 443 2,484 2,244 
ibya SME PR IG YE (Zi fo oS. 1s 73 95 180 156 382 333 151 376 
| Saudi Arabia............... ene, 1,236 1,940 1,656 2,017 2,877 2,905 2,697 3,257 
) Soong ann in 1 6 6 _ 193 2 12 3 
|| - S ceteaea ae cated 65 212 182 367 835 333 180 
BRD BRIM Vale Se arabes ySieseh. «, «afer sered 1,043 716 798 765 1,067 674 364 561 
Turke 6.7020 CDE ees Acie, 630 822 450 1,400 693 2,014 1,943 978 
United Arab Republic—Egypt... 1,261 2,499 1,197 1,077 1,601 2,010 3,025 2,230 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 16 8 il 1 Uh 1,927 1,360 1,920 
i Totals, Other Countries. ...... 11,750 11,525 13,254 14, 938 21,617 23,176 26,013 22,945 
| Totals, Middle East...... 11,766 11,533 13,254 14,939 21,624 25,103 27,373 24,866 
— 


|. 1 Less than $500. 
Prior to 1960. 


| 


| 


? Included with Saudi Arabia prior to 1960. 


3 Included with Malta and Gozo 
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Region and Country 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 19617 1962 
$’000 $'000 $'000 $7000 $’000 $000 $7000 $000 
Other Africa— 
Ghana... (ound sores eee he ts eat 1,451 1,479 1,244 1,272 3,784 3,879 7,798 8, 400 
Kenya. tes -s.srbeesncscsgr= = 523 383 743 472 806 936 586 680 
Mauritius and Dependencies. ...-. — 108 145 107 68 th 95 94 
Nigeria. ......--0eceesereeereeee 852 723 1,492 308 938 2,305 3,272 6,997 
Republic of South ATTICA eee hu 55,920 64, 565 48,322 49,960) 51,248 52,655) 37,819 87,525 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland.......-. 4,282 4,640 4,925 3,894 2,851 4,088 3,396 38,367 
Gierra Leone. ......seeeeeeereees 598 614 490 501 725 641 810 1,200 
Tanganyika.......-seeseseeeeees 1 1 1 1 1 143 173 228 
Uganda... .....ese cee eeceeneeees 1 1 1 1 1 86 66 137 
British Africa, 7.€.8.....6-+0+5e05 109 99 36 15 57 200 156 161 
Algeria.....0--eeeeceereeeeeecees 2 2 2 2 2 4,662 6, 064 2,202 
Angola.....essseeeees 3 3 3 3 3 67 160 44 
Wongo. ees oe certo se 3,526 2,774 2,614 2,926 2,689 1,310 980 889 
French Equatorial Africa. 2 2 2 2 2 34 57 98 
French West Africa.......-- 2 2 2 2 2 135 73 880 
French Africa, .€.8......++++: 4 1,221 1,060 844 1,008 2,765 10 26 9 
Gabon |e ies nn atertseste hogar: 2 2 2 2 2 2 19 61 
Guineas these. gene tsaee 2 2 2 2 2 9 140 131 
Ivory Coast.......-+-+2++++ 2 2 2 2 2 2 26 10 
TA DerIa Wes coe s oe jeriense 2,454 1,781 1,551 652 217 644 501 816 
Morocco......+++-++-+++:: 1,786 2,027 725 1,152 416 627 476 459 
Mozambique.......-.-- 2,041 2,185 2,128 1,326 2,012 3,145 2,023 2,504 
Portuguese Africa, 7.€.8...---+-+++ 264 167 210 320 305 279 241 197 > 
Spanish Africa......-.--+++++2++> 2 15 15 2 2 28 40 118 
PP UNIGIA,. 0c etocels «alee eisieie cine sss ® 2 2 2 2 2 170 561 30 | 
Totals, Commonwealth and , 
Preferential Countries......-. 63,734 72,610 57,397 56, 529 60,473 65,010 54,172 58,790 
Totals, Other Countries......- 11,294 10,008 8,086 7,386 8, 406 11,121 11,385 8,449 
Totals, Other Africa....... 75,028] 82,619 65, 482 63,915 68,878] 76,130 65,558] 67,239 
Other Asia— 
Geylon..:....c.cee eee eee nee ees 2,652 3,325 3,205 5, 459 4,931 2,479 3,799 2,007 
Hong Kong....-.--++++seerer ees 7,237 7,005 7,563 6,028 11,192 21,665 19,604 14, 283 
Tes 1 eRe ha ones op obodiadD Dorian 24,573 25,614) 28,902 78,994| 653,654 36,814| 42,885 29 , 633 
Malaya and Singapore 3,405 3,889 3, 288 3, 223 3,258 4,660 5,69 5, 453 
Paisano een “1 ’109} 107376, 11,308] 15,311] 17,317) 11,942) 15,315 10) 755 
British East Indies, 7.¢.8......--+ 52 127 185 112 95 360 457 435 
Afghanistan 19 14 87 24 67 159 55 25 
Burma, Messe weber dente 479 285 239 944 817 806 1,405 1,303 
Cambodia and Laos........+-+-+ 4 4 4 4 148 114 wy} 
China, Communist.......-.-++-- 1,016 2,427 1,390 7,809 1,720 8,737) 125,448 147, 438 
Indonesia 931 1,201 1,590 1,665 1,760 2,110 2,463 2,027 
Japan 90,817) 127,804 139,082] 104,853 139,724] 178,859 231,574 214,535 
Korea.. 6,977 2,594 ,970 , 682 6,000 ,916 2,067 1,492, 
Philippine: 18,115 18,036 17,516 14,077 14,863 14,809 15,645 18,545 
Portuguese Asia... 174 454 461 341 358 93 59 22 
Portuguese India 5 5 5 5 5 385 445 6 
Taiwan (Republic of China) 1,221 TAT 1,641 1,161 1,692 2,886 2,219 4,387 
Thailand 2°336| 1,933/ 2,041| 1,288] 1,937} 2,710) 2,921 3,472 
Viet Nam 327 534 996 249 385 540 206 8 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 44,028 50,335 54,452) 109,127 90,447 77,920 87,755 62, 566 
— —— mn 
Totals, Other Countries....... 122,413] 156,030 172,011) 136,095 169,324] 216,159 384, 622 393, 546 
Totals, Other Asia......... 166,441| 206,366 226,463] 245,222 259,771| 294,079 472,376 456,112 
Oceania— 
Australia: d..c....ececeeresceees 58,291 47,582 48, 662 52,562 53,929 98 , 862 78,628] 104, 965 
iO eauee Goegds Sod ae SUCNEes OOo 1,055 1,121 578 814 727 808 607 705 
New Zealand.........++++++s+e 22,248 17,896 16,842 15,008 13,306 23, 858 31,125 26,784 
British Oceania, 7.€.8.....+-+-+++ 84 118 113 98 65 324 191 296 
French and Netherlands Oceania. 475 479 386 271 171 313 303 360 
1 Included with Kenya prior to 1960. 2 Included with French Africa, n.e.s. prior to 1961. 3 Included 
with Portuguese Africa, n.e.s. prior to 1960. 4 Included with Viet Nam prior to 1960. 5 Included witl 


Portuguese Asia prior to 1960. 


0 
6 Included with India. 
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Region and Country 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961" 1962 
| $7000 $7000 $000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
| Oceania—concluded 
| United States Oceania........... 333 212 208 138 167 640 1,293 3,084 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries. ...... 81,678 66,717 66,195 68, 483 68,027] 123,852) 110,551 132,750 
Totals, Other Countries....... 808 691 594 409 338 953 1,596 3,451 
Totals, Oceania............. 82,486] 67,408] 66,789 68,892) 68,365] 124,805 112,147} 136,201 
| South America— 
haeeritish Guiana. ......22... 000005 2,908 4,298 4,969 4,014 4,392 7,428 5,272 5,102 
Falkland Islands................ 274 11 3 53 216 169 24 13 
Biventinare Gots. rattoy see 6,794 6,130 14,158 6,428 7,002 19,364] 30,893 22,546 
DERI Mmvern jetta’ Ass nance 1,065 1,480 934 414 324 323 353 363 
\ tilda MOA RRCe emanate id ei 11,377 12,945 25,686 21,088, 14,148 19,755 30,076 28,481 
Sas ereistslalal hg cial ic ceek «i 3,804 4,394 4,342 4,566 6, 226 6,575 8,225 13,278 
PRERORO TALIS «7.5 0 sia ale Sis» dale cele 22,641 17,552 14,587 13,813 17,668 16,590 19, 525 19, 887 
WEEELRAOODOR ct Sedat hose cit eee 4,950 4,336 2,782 3, 185) 3, 864 3,913 3,922 3,777 
imeerench Guiana... ici. cece we es 2 1 5 2 2 2 15 5 
Scgvgaetton bh an Operon 90, 237 171 183 114 120 69 41 
j 5,956 11,265 10,031 11,441 11,632 8,891 8,188 8,140 
j 971 1,025 829 853 696 883 1,224 866 
2,341 2,752, 3,777 938 1,656 2,423 3,039 3,151 
| 30, 672 34, 203 39,661 43, 480) 45, 833 35,345 34,978 42,328 
| Totals, Commonwealth and 
| Preferential Countries. ....... 3,182} 4,309] 4,971] 4,067 4,608] 7,597] 5,296 5,115 
| — 
| Totals, Other Countries. ...... 90, 663 96,318) 116,963} 106,392 109,166) 114,184} 140,507 142, 863 
| Rte of 93,845} 100,627] 121,935 110,459) 113,773] 121,780 145,803) 147,978 
Central America and Anitilles— 

Base Ti Vid cal. 2,086 2,218 2, 487 2,541 3, 083 3,357 3,798 5,010 
WESEDACOS.. .....dacecls ss lance 4,217 4,684 4,628 4,159 4,108 8,775 3,977 4,481 
WERE on, £ SB credeekcol es... 2,933 2,801 2,907 3,195 4,334 4,016 4,239 4,492 

British Honduras..............., 303 243 276 229 289 409 600 835 
BEOHOS gia. - os degen nes alate. . 12,767 17,063 19,247 15,588 18,538 18, 056 19,077 21,891 
Leeward and Windward Islands 4,130 4,270 4,297 4,248 4,437 4,720, 4,828 5, 642 

rinidad and Tobago............ 12,585 12, 456 11,763 11,548 12,636 12,971 18,398 14,817 
| 2 3,572 2,731 2,360) 2,879 2,633 2,983 2,931 3,473 
NRO ae, e UN... bre 8 13, 883 15,284 16,846 17,549 15,222 13,038] 31,104 10,878 

Dominican Republic 4,153 4,965 4,991 5,335 5,137 5,062 4,469 8, 488 
| El Salvador 1,793 2,293 2,412 2,146 2,567 2,390 2,436 3,354 
| French West Indies. 21 16 37 26 19 43 75 53 
| tatemala.......... 2,507 2,997 3,190 3,645 2,627 2,106 2,188, 2,705 
| 71) ra. iol 2,406 2,888 2,191 2,079 1,319 1,529 1,543 1,277 
Mlonduras............. 580 856 1,055 1,201 946 1,416 1,061 899 
i Se 37,087 39,303] 42,477 31,429] 27,633] 38,023 38,529] 41,267 
f Netherlands Antilles 1,434 1,332 1,312 1,583 1,193 1,131 1,239 1,793 
PPC ATA LUD. os. cc stec we nes 1,759 1,396 1,534 1,886 1,515 1,319 1,448 2,135 
| Ca 2,815 7,742 30, 657 5,370) 4,023 3,703 4,578 5,645 
| Puerto RICO radon ais other se 9,700 10,396 12,589 12,526 10,522 11,172 13,109 12,711 
United States Virgin Islands..... 190 130 126 132 185 214 190 283 
| Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries. ...... 39,021 43,735] 45,605 41,507 47,421 47,304, 54,917] 57,167 
{ Totals, Other Countries. ...... 81,902 92,329] 121,779] 87,786 75,540 84,127] 104,900] 94,961 
| Totals, Central America 
and Antilles.............. 120,923] 136,064 167,384; 129,294] 122,961 131,431) 159,818] 152,129 
orth America— 
h Beetland iy. . 52% sioetace seins Soot « 86, 176 76 138, 154 427 198 167 
} t. Pierre and Miquelon......... 1,373 1,399 1,722 1,444 1,403 1,563 1,825 1,799 
mited States?.................. 2,547, 636]2, 803,085 2,846, 646/2, 808, 067/3, 083, 151 2,932, 171)3, 107, 176]3, 608, 439 
Totals, North America..... 2,549,096|2,804, 660 2,848, 445|2,809,650/3,084, 708 %,934,162/3,109,199/3,610, 404 
/Grand Totals, Commonwealth TL ASHL. N|i0t_ 1. SS apereahrel le laidiedl ligated 187% 
_and Preferential Countries. .|1,016,265|1,063,230] 960,914|1,061,701|1,067,263|1,249, 104|1,238,1981 1,240,045 
Grand Totals, Other Countries 3,242, 063/3,697,212/3,827, 966 3,729, 735|3,954, 409 4,006, 470/4,516, 788] 4,938,479 
Grand Totals, All Countries... 4,258,328/4, 760, 442 4,788,880) 4,791, 436|5, 021,672 5,255,575|5, 754, 986|6,178,523 


1 Less than $500. 


2 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
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Region and Country 


ee 


Western Europe— 
Britain, ...seee csc ne sewer ee eee ees 
Gibraltar........2-+e+ees- ; 
Treland.......+-+++++0 
Malta and Gozo 


JANBUR Aden en sie cdess ogee vac ae 
Belgium and Luxembourg.....-- 


STANCE -eepcele o> + « islesete-io eieegiesele se 
Germany, Federal Republic..... 


Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries.....-. 


Totals, Other Countries......- 
Totals, Western Europe.... 


Eastern Europe— 
Albania... ..e.s seers reerenreeee 
Bulgaria..c.c.:-+s pee sss 
Czechoslovakia. .....-+++:+++20++ 
Germany, Eastern 


Romania... 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 

PuUblicsee.cmedeeeeiirmcm ures 
Yugoslavia.... 


Totals, Eastern Europe. ... 


Middie East— 
Bahrain. css ccs-+seeee cess tecere 


Purkeyalces wes Hei wee signers 


United Arab Republic—Egypt... 


Totals, Commonwealth and 


Preferential Countries......- 
Totals, Other Countries......- 
Totals, Middle East........ 


1 Less than $500. 
prior to 1960. 


1955 | 1956 | 1967. |. 1958 | 980° | 1960" | 1961 | 1882 
$000 | $000 | $7000 | $7000 } $7000 | $000 | $7000 $'000 
393,117| 476,371| 607,820] 518,505) 588,573) 588,932) 618,22 563, 062 
1 Edo 3 1 2 — 
304 371|1,192| 1,313} 2,001] 2,098] 3,806) 4,886 
43 39 64 62 174 22 25 36 
,547| 3,724 4,289| 4640] 5,707] 6,605) 6,836 7,971 
og's54| 52,370| 43,681 35,759] 44,786 41,401) 44,780 48’ 682 
5] 6.858| 7,930| 7,401) 9227/9, 962) 11,650 13,278 
343 500 402 475 875} 1,053; 1,215] 1,989 
94,364| 31,719| 34,987] 40,007] 56,940} 50,121| 54,280 56 160 
2505] 84,430| 92,527| 102,644] 123,905] 126,988) 130,539 141199 
265 249 399 316 10 545| 1,004 
5 2 40 7 40 15 707| 1/188 
18,307| 24,644] 32,586) 32,150] 37,656) 42,843) 49,140 511859 
ie 073] 21'524| 21,690) 26,905] 29,154) 81,456) 33,408 37/049 
Fogo] sv698} 27984] 3,100, 4,063] 4,248) 8, 985 16, 109 
30] 2,404| «2, 750| 3,045] 3,116] 3,208 4,917 5, 998 
2riea| 6651) 5541] 6,681| 8,627] 8,947) 8 BAS 8 463 
ie dee] 175135| 15,339) 13,930) 18,077| 20,409) 24,28) 25873 
8966] 217925| 24,053) 26,491 24,514) | 24,343) 26, 102 28,040 
393,485] 476,781] 508,505] 519,881] 590,748] 501,054] 622,058 567,924. 
191,613) 276,836] 289,106] 303,566] 363,996] 870,138) 411,722 444,899 
355,008| 752,617] 797,641) 828,446, 954,744) 961,191|1,033,775 1,012,823 
— ae — t= pet 1 eX, — 
3 a, ft 6 6 24 34 
9.a61| 6,640} 5,013] 4,908| 6,440] 6,854) BAe 9,033 
572 779 707 948 901 877 970 881 
116 189 168 701 237 338 303 417 
116) 9,159| 1,050} 1,131| 1,643] 1,871) 3, 104 4,790 
ee 1 4 35 8 261 61 
gis) 1,001| 2,789} 1,876] 2,278) 8,210) 2,746 1,777 
509 900 564 813 551 o4| 1,665] 1,801 
5,259| 10,683| 10,292| 10,185, 12,090) 13,844) 17,659 18,793 
2 2 2 2 2 J2 1 4 
3 3 3 a 3 180 194 151 
2 2 2 2 22,303) 20,225] 10,08 
87434] 8,724; 6,27 
73 51 62 400 { os 7 s 
120 61 18 44 43 4 } 
1,056 535 ois| 11,948| 30,740, 21,622) 31,78 
919 499|  1,556| 1,107 722 846 70 
1,463) 1,548, 1,725| 2,349] 2,872) 3,106 5, 64 
1 4 1 1 1 3 ; 
19,590 6 12 4 33 23 
2 i 1 — 1 z 
24,709] 34,315] 68,021] 70,726 37,402) 41,393| 40,5! 
ee a x — 1 — 
97 45 80 438 83 76 1 
1,350 238 200 183 127 263 
740 686 823 491 886 855 g59| 1,4 
266 145 229 179 200 846 474 3 
47 2B 51 62 400) 30,975| 29,192| 16,5: 
31,030) 50,137| 38,282| 73,198] 87,887| 73,224) 68.668 81,0 
31,686] 50,210| 38,284) 73,261] 88,286] 104,200 97,861| 9755 


2 Included with Saudi Arabia prior to 1960. 


3 Included with Malta and Go 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1955-62—continued 
| Region and Country 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 19617 1962 
| 
| 
$’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $000 
| Other Africa— r 
| Ghana 3,773 4,062 5,989 2,122 4,103 3,127 4,691 7,036 
Kenya 13,146 7,270 4,970 5,057 4,261 2,561 3,629 3,157 
Mauritius and Dependencies. .... — 7,768 10,278 5,918 7,584 2,100 5,600 5,215 
| RUCCHA nowt hi. date 858 985 2,352 2,372 3,084 4,358 3,504 5,726 
| Republic of South Africa........ 6,152 8,321 6,777 7,914 6,564 11, 482 12,202 16, 952 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland........ 469 715 1,080 eye! 966 981 1,318 3,272 
pierre) Lecne fiphis,..ciga hi dient: 8 18 1 5 22 
pmeeebanganyika:............00eches. 1 1 1 1 1,834 2,139 2,173 
WWoandn...... 2... 1 1 1 1 1 1,277/ 27325] 9913 
British Africa, n.e.s.............. — 2 5 53 7 
PIDOTIS SS EM 6. OI af ao de OAR: 3 3 3 3 3 161 162 509 
Angola 4 4 4 4 4 209 136 122 
BUN COMO a! Side Sel. cade Rods 2,673 2,744 3,337 1,125 2,258 1,781 1,314 1,320 
3 3 3 3 3 185 27 23 
3 3 3 3 3 270 1 2 
3,280 2,095 2,225 1,749 2,188 383 29 17 
3 3 3 3 3 3 658 i123 
3 3 3 3 3 2,794 4,824 896 
3 3 3 3 3 3 788 244 
214 440 7 147 39 8 144 40 
182 152 138 130 209 222 164 487 
128 370 39 24 18 1 30 139 
44 94 33 11 _ _— _— 2 
| 41 24 20 7 8 2 17 23 
| 8 3 3 3 3 62 32 17 
i Totals, Commonwealth and 
i Preferential Countries....... 24,405} 29,130 31,456} 24,759 26, 563 27,729 35, 469 45,772 
| Totals, Other Countries....... 6, 562 5,920 5,799 3,195 4,715 5,728 8,327 4,962 
Totals, Other Africa........ 30,967) 35,050) 37,254) 27,954 31,278] 33,456] 43,796 50,734 
| 
15,573 16,540 14,910 12, 863 15,133 15, 556 16,516 14,763 
5,821 5, 642 7,138 8,689 12,969 15,534 14, 143 18, 889 
35,105 30, 852 29,185 27,655 29,221 29,352 33, 465 43,479 
28,790 28,544 27,313 19,863 28,644 28,120 23, 597 27,740 
| 810 1,297 489 460 1,061 985 2,367 2,561 
| 71 122 120 129 390 261 297 511 
4 = 23 — = = 2 pas 
5 1 9 84 24 85 30 50 
5 5 5 5 17 9 ne 
Sara hiner regs 3,114 5,713 5,299 5,370 4,840 5, 638 3, 233 4,521 
a op DIOS Ta eminde hatigpase 998 1,141 211 147 529 290 173 
} 36, 586 60,729 61,396 70,092} 102,669] 110,382] 116,607 125,359 
461 2 5 404 76 99 
2,027 2,451 3,957 2,177 1,440 1,966 1,517 1,447 
— — _ 1 2 — = 77 
155 112 189 159 716 1,150 1,856 2,910 
! 1,100 1,062 609 643 649 842 582 1,031 
| 170 12 5 3 8 5 9 
_ Totals, Commonwealth and 
\ Preferential Countries....... 86,170} 82,997 79,155 69,659 87,418 89,807 90,384} 107,943 
i 
| Totals, Other Countries. ...... 44,620 71,223 72,448 78,762) 110,728} 121,020] 124,202 135, 673 
| Totals, Other Asia......... 130,790) 154,220) 151,603] 148,422 198,146) 210,827] 214,586] 243,616 
‘Oceania— 
WesUstraliay 55%. 9 chevelle cowesse 26,161 26,207 28,572] 32,755 41,080) 35,508} 36,649 45,216 
| oS onan 5,016 6, 267 7,216 5,727 4,764 6,481 2,512 3,144 
| New Zealand ---| 12,282) 12,265] 11,707} 11,540 8594} 10/099] 10/546} 12’ 005 
British Oceania, n.e.s — 142 _ 160 157 _— 2 — 
French and Netherlands Oceania. _ — 19} 2 1 — 40 — 


prior to 1961. 
prior to 1960. 


1TIncluded with Kenya prior to 1960. 


4 Included with Portuguese Africa, 


2 Less than $500. 


n.é.s. prior to 1960. 


3 Included with French Africa, n.e.s. 


5 Included with Viet Nam 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1955-62—concluded 


Region and Country 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961° 1962 
$000 $000 $'000 $'000 $000 $000 $000 $000 


Oceania—concluded 


United States Oceania........+-- — 1 — _— 1 21 55 214 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries......- 43,459 44,880 47,495 50, 182 54,595 52,087 49,706 60,365 
Totals, Other Countries....... — 1 19 1 ub 21 96 214 
Totals, Oceania..........--- 43,459 44,880 47,514] 50,182 54,597 52,109 49,802] 60,578 
South America— 
British Guiana........eeeer seers 18,282 20, 482 20,988] 20,627 18,033 18,921 23,030} 23,375 
Falkland Islands.......--- 2 J _— — _ 1 8 8 = 
Argentina........ss++0++ aoe 4,380 4,525 4,679 5,357 3,380) 3,611 3,399 5,649 
Bolivia. . De 15 87 139 132 166 443 883 957 | 
Brazileel Seiiese sects anos 30,692 34,807 35,276 27,419 28,479 24,883 29,081 31,600 
Chilled sos sree sue Ansan 1,701] 1,597 8 0 1,217) Lam 
@olombiaw.. ssc ecdts oe deee sees 22,214 23, 037 18,179 16,57 15,827 12,784 13,023 15, 658 
Bicuadon. «a ceceiesa es sieeve) 5,187 4,496 4,427 4,962 7,623 11,018 7,682 8,611 
French Guiana.......---seresee — _— _ 1 — — — _ 
Paraguay.....--eseeeeceeeseeees 237 142 278 347 746 760 874 378 
Perea cad v tegead pelea ele iaiaiens 835 2,754 2,768 2,326 3,978 3,037 4,233 3,225 
Surinam.........-- ee. 3,642 3,925 3, 899 2,270) 2,872 4,156 3, 482 4,067 
Uruguay.......0+.+- ; 481 1,156 808 820 657 987 1,834 793 
Venezuela......sseceeeeeeeeers -| 187,226} 208,346) 248, 069] 209,538] 204,582] 195, 189] 216,640) 224,275 
Totals, Commonwealth and . 
Preferential Countries......- 18,282 20, 482 20,988} 20,627 18,034 18,929 23,038| 23,875. 
Totals, Other Countries.....-- 255,158) 284,975 320,119] 270,568) 269, 180| 257,615] 282,349 296,329 | 
Totals, South America. .... 273,439] 305,458 341,106] 291,194 287,213] 276,544 305,387 319,703 
Central America and Antilles— 
Baharmiass oie. sends angie mee 263 197 145 146 233 2,614 484 217 
Barbados. . p 8,221 4,610 7,602 3,735 4,709 2,417 4,980 3,170 
Bermuda......-++++ 114 118 116 276 1,291 701 224 136 
British Honduras. . 157 137 182 136 92 91 701 629 
EFA IVAICHE eee reste eietaat rear ars 15,516 24,572 40,133 27,491 31,012 37,688} 38,511 39,721 
Leeward and Windward Islands. 2,453 2,191 2,387 1,761 1,989 1,496 1,261 1,686 
Trinidad and Tobago........-+-- 9,811 11,012 8,159 9,807 12,731 14,512 14,375) 14,100 
Costa Rica... +.0ss ce eens steel 5, 927 3,890) 8, 602 7,127 4,810 4,345 4,227 6, 258 
Guba: tek ees eas ses Vales dee 9,989 12,257 13,840 18, 836 12,011 7,243 5, 034) 2,803 
Dominican Republic.........++- 1,522 1,345 1,268 2,659 1,634 1,586 1,269 1,912 
El Salvador......0.0+ssseceeeees 2,962 1,133 1,311 1,186 3, 899 829 1,307 1,848 
French West Indies.......-.++++- 157 1 — — 7 28 426 326 
Guatemalan .. 2.00 scwciesne cece 4,544 3,224 3, 469 3,585 2,718 3,256) 2,536 1,796 
Patti ee nc oes ete tome isiets igiateiel> = 1,593 1,679 1,491 1,073 1,053 982 810 56 
RON GUPaS). 66.4. etefersie e210 Ge alee Bina 1,666 7,079 4,575 4,903 2,905 3,352 7,391 7,611 
IMiexicomer ics.) mils delta «ofepiigte sie 28,734 41,592 20, 987 31, 888) 34,201 21,007 18,193 24,44 
Netherlands Antilles 30,699 38,103 39,259 39, 453 47,120 32,521 31, 137 35, 85 
Nicaragua a4 1,429 47 555 2,657 170 208) 10’ 
Panama: . <2... + jase sense ae 9,028 7,580) 7,193 7,478 8,889 6,066 6,168 8, 32: 
Puerto Rico.......-..e cesses 1,089 1,048 969 1,483 1,780 2,904 2,359 2,71: 
United States Virgin Islands..... _— _— 1 44 32 32 1 eg 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries,.....- 36,535 42,836 58,723 43,352 52,057 59,518 60,535 59,65 
Totals, Other Countries....... 99,339] 119,578} 103,520 122,323] 121,365 84,322 81,067 94,56 
Totals, Central America { 
and Antilles............-- 135,874) 162,414 162,244| 165,675 173,422| 143,839 141,603 154,22 
North America— . 
Greenland........:++seeeeeeerres 1 1 1 8 53 1 102 il 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.......-. 38 25 47 19 27 60 42 il 
United States?........seeeeeeeee 3,331, 143)4, 031,394 3,887, 391|3, 460, 147 3,709, 065|3, 686, 625 3,863, 968 4,299, 53 


Totals, North America..... 3,331, 181/4,031, 419 3,887, 437|3, 460,174 3,709, 145)3, 686, 685 3,864,111 4,299, 76 
Grand Totals, Commonwealth ‘es 
and Preferential Countries. . 602,382) 697,179 746,373| 728,521 829,814) 870,099 910,377 881,01 


Grand Totals, Other Countries 3,965,372) 4,849, 772|4, 726,973 4,321, 971|4,679,107 4,612,597|4,858, 201 5537652 


Grand Totals, All Countries. ..|4,567,754 5,546, 951|5,473,346) 5,050,492 5,508, 921|5,482,695 5,768,578 6,257,8 


1 Less than $500. 2 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
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The proportion of imports subject to duty varies widely between countries and 
geographic areas. Generally, the Canadian tariff imposes duties on a greater proportion of 
manufactured goods than of natural products. Countries supplying chiefly manufactures 
to Canada tend to have duties charged on a greater proportion of their goods and also 
to have relatively higher average ad valorem rates of duty charged on their goods than is 
the case with countries supplying chiefly natural products. Variations in the proportion 
of imports dutiable as between different countries or in the average ad valorem rates of 
duty charged on imports from different countries therefore do not necessarily indicate 
differences in the tariff relations between Canada and these countries. 


7.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Geographic Region and Leading 
Countries, 1960-62 


1960 1961 1962 


Region and Country 
Dutiable}| Free Total ||Dutiable] Free Total ||Dutiable] Free Total 


$7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Western Europe........ 507,478) 453,714] 961,191] 532,526 501,249/1,033,775] 620,704 392,119]1, 012,823 
ELEN eta ee 206,346} 382,586) 588,932]| 201,574 416,647} 618,221] 264,132] 298,930 563, 062 
PNM 2s sayesctnds--nsaiccvece 6,253 352 6, 605 6, 242 393 6,636 7,248 729 7,971 
Belgium and Luxem- » 

‘SOLU Ab oe ee eee 30,272; 11,1291 41,401) 34, 434 10,346) 44,780], 36,735] 11,947 48,682 
Denmark.............. 7,303] 2,658, 9,962 8,344] 3/306] | 11’650) 97241 4,038] 13,278 
BETANCE . ooo c essere cs 40,764 9,358 50,121 43,116 11,164 54,280 44,806 11,353 56,160 
Germany, Federal Re- 

DUC ee we aloes 108,818) 18,170] 126,988] 115,632 20,898} 136,530) 120,197} 21,003 141,199 
BAY cciscsn “id 36 , 882 5,961 42,843) 42,632 6, 509 49,140 46,227 5,632 51,859 
Netherlands... E 24, 180 7,276 31, 456 25, 557 7,936 33, 493 27,336 9,713 37,049 
NOT WAY. c0s0 a B 2,757 1,491 4,248 3,340, 5,625 8, 965) 5,002 11,107 16,109 

DAI c... 5s ‘ 2,916 4,031 6, 947 3,613 4,930 8,543 5,149 3,314 8, 463 
Sweden...... 15, 930 4,479 20,409 19,309 4,911 24,221 20,159 5,714 25, 873 
Switzerland....... 20,537 3,806] 24,343] 21,179 4,923! 26,102) 22,635 5,406] 28,040 

Eastern Europe......... 11,432 2,412) 13,844] 14,658 3,001) 17,659] 16,162 2,631) 18,793 
Czechoslovakia........ 6, 453 201 6, 654 7,929 477 8, 405) 8,419 614 9,083 
Rs ne 1,806 65 1,871 2,745 450 3,194 4,387 402 4,790 


2,065) 102,135] 104,200) 2,495 95,365} 97,861 4,178| 93,391) 97,569 


138} 22,165) 22,303 251) 19,974) 20,225 10,034; 10,034 
= 8,434 8, 434] _ 8,724 8,724 = 6,273 6,273 
149 30,591] 30,740 156] 21,465) 21,622 128} 31,608) 31,736 
652 1,719 2,372) 1,144 1,962 3, 106) 2,930) 2,716 5, 646 
= 37,402] 37, 402) = 41,393] 41,393 = 40,551) 40,551 


11,723) 21,733 33,456] 16,247] 27,549| 43,796] 20,168 30,571/ 50,734 
2,113) 1,014) 8,127] 3,206] 1,485] 46911 3°020| 4017 7,036 
RMigeria. ices... 2,333] 2,025] 4358 998, 2,506) 3,504] 2/444) 3289] «5796 


Republic of South 
fri 7,981 11, 482 4,332 7,870 12, 202) 6, 632 10, 320 16, 952 


80,809 210,827] 133,538] 81,048 214,586 aie, 86,892] 243,616 
11 


14,831] 15.556 513] 16,0031 16 516 14,152] 14°763 

577] 15,534i| 13, 625 518] 14/143] 18,397 563] 18.889 

22,225) 29,352) 7,429) 26,035] 38,465] 16,4831 26,996] 43’ 479 

26,727) 28,120) 1,570} 22,027) 23,597] 1,507} + 26,233 27'740 

China, Communist....] 1,382] 4,256, 5, 639 1,131] 2,102) 3,233 + 1,599| 2, 9991 4. 5a 
BaGAGN ea. 102,016, 8,366) 110,382] 106,714] 9,894 1167607] 114’035 11,324] 125/359 
De ne | 29,790; 22,318 52,109} 27,782] 22,019] 49,802] 39,335 21,243 60,578 
Wetstralia, o36 00000"! 18,804) 16,704) 35,508] 20,379] 16,269] 36649 30°769 14,447| 45.216 
lt ie 6,475 6] 6,481] 2506 5] 2,519) ~=— 3.139 12] 3/144 

_ New Zealand......1. 4,490; 5,609} 10,099) 4,842! 5, 704] 10,546] 5221] 6,784 12,005 
South America. ........ 69,834) 206,710] 276,544) 75,605] 229,781] 305,387] 68,754] 250,949 319,703 
British Guiana... 111" 8,667) 10,254) 18,921] 9,835] 13,194] 237030 ~—7°637|15°738 23,375 

\ 6 17,792) 7,091) 24,883) 19,547/ 9,534} 29,081 20,330 11,269 31,600 
Weeclombia............, 8,028) 3,856} 12,784) 9,643] 3/380] 13,0231 117356] 4”303 15,658 
Wenador............... 10,942 11,018]  7'631 7,682] 8 424 8,611 


76 51 188 ; 
Wenezuela......0..0.., 19,879] 175,310] 195,189! 23,960 192,680! 216,640 16,3471 207,928 224,275 
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7.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Geographic Region and Leading 
Countries, 1960-62—concluded 


1960° 1961 1962 


Region and Country 
Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable| Free Total || Dutiable| Free Total 


_ 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $'000 $'000 $000 $000 


Central America and 


Antilles.........-.-: 90,133] 53,706] 143,839 88,648] 52,955) 141,603) 95,462|  58,765| 154,227 
Jamaica......--.-ss0e+ 9,888} 27,800) 37,688 9,758| 28,754) 38,511 9,244) 30,476] 39,721 
Trinidad and Tobago.. 7,298 7,213) 14,512) 7,199 7,175) 14,375 5,519 8,581} 14,100 
Costa Rica.....-++++++ 4,179 166 4,345) 4,090 137 4,227 6, 206 54 6,259 | 
Honduras.....--+++++++ 3, 082 270 3,352) 7,233 158 7,391 7,488 129 7,617 
Mexico. ...-..-+-2ss0085 8,006] 13,001) 21,007 7,233} 10,960) 18,193 9,097| 15,347| 24,444 
Netherlands Antilles... 32,413 108} 32,521} 30,642 495| 31,137) 35,720 136] 35,856 
Panama....-.+++-+e++: 5, 988 78 6, 066 6,150 18 6, 168 8,290 31 8,321 | 
North America.......-- 2,196,110]1, 490,575 3,686, 685]|2, 223,908 1,640,203|3,864, 11112, 458, 448 1,841,321)4,299, 769 
United States.....---- 2, 196, 092) 1, 490, 534|3, 686, 625 9,223, 783|1, 640, 185]3, 863, 968 2. 458, 3271, 841, 212|4, 299, 539 


Totals, Common- 
wealth and Pref- 
erential Countries| 303,658 566,441) 870,099], 302,239 608,138| 910,377]| 389,007 492,556| 881,563 


Totals, Other 
Countries........- 2,744, 926|1, 867, 671|4, 612,597) 2,813,169|2, 045, 032/4,858, 201) 3,090, 923|2, 285,327 55376, 201 


Grand Totals, ' 
Imports......----- 3,048, 583/2, 434,112 5,482, 6953, 115,408 2,653, 170|5, 768,573) 3,479,930|2, 777,884 6,257,814 


Section 4.—Trade by Commodity 


The tables in this Section provide detailed information on the composition of Canada’s 
exports and imports, with commodities shown by sections or groups and individually. 


g.—Exports classified by Section and Imports classified by Group, 1961 and 1962 


Nors.—For explanation of classifications, see p. 912. 


Domestic Exports Re-exports 
Section 
1961 1962 1961 1962 
$'000 $000 $7000 $000 
AW Gountriess =: i550 Me ss sites cee + = Core aurkerei~'s ate class = es 5,754,986 6,178,523 140,229 169,19 
Tavevanimals, iden. +sabeG isn > «rem ce = CHER A 66,901 68,054 78 18) 
Food, feed, beverages and LODACCOMMYN «selene ese +s otek 1,197,803 | 1,172,135 5,194 5,81 
Crude materials, inedible. .......-..sessrseereee ert 1,195,442 | 1,361,595 8,963 8,921 
Fabricated materials, inedible........+-+--+seesrstrerree: 2,777,345 | 2,907,126 21,775 36,01 
End products, inedible........-++++sessserrtsscesesetste 505,591 654,763 99,978 113,56 
Special ¢ransactions—trade......-sccreresseeeesemersertte 11, 903 14,849 4,240 4,67 
Britain leas: sates sy ceceeche ee ee See 909,344 909,041 11,869 10,90 
Liveanimalaeenegss sence hee + eben ee aaa yas ae 184 105 1 ut 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco......+-++-+ererrers et 238,240 270, 282 164 44 
Crude materials, inedible........--.+e-ssssesrere setts 204,539 172,050 673 28 
Fabricated materials, inedible........--.+--+++ssserrt st 440, 073 435,774 1,044 1,08 
End products, inedible.........-.--sseeessereerertstces 26,069 30,624 9,676 9,08 
Special transactions—trade.....-.-+-++++seeertrertestse: 240 205 312 ‘ 
United States... aussie. eters tre cere sae ea aes eae 3,107,176 3,608,489 107,342 136,2: 
Tivetanimals. .el.-c--+sascesc secs ese cern r 61,06 64, 422 73 ‘ 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco.......--++: : 298,121 305,780 4,226 4,4 
Crude materials, inedible.......-+++++++++++ ‘ 694,914 884,041 7,554 7,3 
Fabricated materials, inedible .....----- ‘| 1,760,533 | 1,968,046 18,433 32,2 
End products, inedible.........-++-- ; 283,707 375, 905 73,225 87,6 
Special transactions—trade......-.+sersserscerreees estes: 8,841 10,243 3,831 4,3 


1 Less than $500. 
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| 8.—Exports classified by Section and Imports classified by Group, 
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1961 and 1962—concluded 


Imports 
Group 
1961 1962 
$’000 $'000 
BC OURETIOS oo oo hs on. Bey Herne cic A 5,768,578 6,257,814 
Agricultural and vegetable pr 702,025 754, 454 
Animals and animal products..............._ 152,350 155, 635 
Fibres, textiles and textile pr 458, 488 481,952 
} Wood, wood products and WADED <cctsueona ee 285, 947 302, 132 
i Tron and its products................... 2,024,327 2,262,673 
| Non-ferrous metals and their products 514,347 599, 037 
Non-metallic minera, 681, 002 710,949 
i Chemicals and allie ; 371,196 395, 276 
Miscellaneous commodities 578,894 595,704 
Britain............. 618,221 563, 062 
| Agricultural and vecetable products... . 39,743 38, 205 
| nimals and animal products 13,890 14,230 
} Fibres, textiles and textile products 85,640 90,442 
f Wood, wood products and paper 10,208 10,791 
| Tron and its products 257, 625 225,761 
| Non-ferrous metals and their products 67,902 70,649 
Non-metallic minera. o1,128 32,444 
hemicals and allie 29,640 35,391 
Miscellaneous commodities 82,450 45,150 
Heegcd States. rs. 0 rr SPER ae wollen de on 3,863,968 4,299,539 
| Agricultural and vegetable p 387, 308 422,413 
| Animals and animal products............01 017 i 93,256 85, 808 
| Fibres, textiles and textile products a4 232,532 231, 952 
Wood, wood products and PAD OT oa oie manus cae ee arch oeebeee eet icc ote erate 242,001 252,279 
|uriron and its products................. 1,591,720 1, 841,323 
| Non-ferrous metals and their products 328, 569 395, 324 
Non-metallic minerals and their products 264,109 273, 288 
Chemicals and allied PYOdUCtSN eae cae eee 306,174 320, 668 
Bee cobs womitmodition 0020151120. tans, ue Mg ties 418,299 476, 485 
eer 
9.—Leading Domestic Exports, 1959-62 
Norz.—Commodities are arranged in order of value in 1962. 
Percentage 
| Commodity 1959 1960 1961 1962 Change 
| 1961 to 1962 
$’000 $000 $000 $7000 
bameDaint papers... Js fs. 0ede.desisacsdee.se.. 722,271 757,930 761,313 753 , 060 -— 1.1 
"Th 06% 3p 36 oh ay ORR ME oo aise Sane Eat me ens 441, 830 410, 453 663,191 601,518 = 9.3 
Mmecoanditimbens ... 5) Gasca: ssl seee ae 323,717 346, 300 354, 866 396,747 +11.8 
SOT Di aia gee a Ba ae 311,253 325,122 346, 661 369, 902 + 6.7 
Nickel aud productss......) sss. 95..... 226, 857 251,248 341,934 322, 485 sn Ole 
Muminum and products. 3 Fah. hy. 54 232,426 269, 420 250,727 293,007 +16.9 
?etroleum, crude and partly refined. : 74, 541 94,450 152,334 232,497 +52.6 
iron Ore and concentrates............ aap 157,814 155, 472 135, 835 220,522 +62.3 
vOpper and products............... 166, 067 223,916 201,803 210, 854 + 4.5 
| adioactive ores and concentrates 311,904 263,541 192,722 166, 009 —13.9 
Mreraft and parts 50,229 50,172 80,126 146,917 +83.4 
isbestos, unmanufactured 194 110,431 120,113 131,533 135, 638 Fi3.) 
(lachinery (non-farm) and parts 48, 403 67,074 96,694 122,528 +26.7 
Vhisky 78, 262 79,220 80,397 84,885 + 5.6 
‘ynthet: 
1 EO er eet ae ear 1 109,144 103, 832 84,571 —18.6 
|arm implements and machinery (except tractors) 
[2 INES, Aa ae a a RR a aa 110, 205 81,279 76,028 82,973 + 9.1 
ish, fresh and frozen 66, 523 68, 833 72,528 78, 288 + 7.9 
Memicals, organic and inorganic 2 2 65,072 72,966 +12.1 
lectrical apparatus, 7.¢.s 32,571 47, 282 55,817 72,484 +29.9 
'a8 exported by pipeline 16,953 18,051 41,689 72, 423 +73.7 
in¢ and products 55,465 63, 672 58,950 61,323 + 4.0 
ertilizers 49,390 52,801 53,554 60, 250 +12.5 
‘heat flour 64/903 62,239 61,076 57,043, || — 6.6 
attle, chiefly for beef 40, 404 26,573 48,034 52,456 + 9.2 
1 Not comparable with data for 1960-62. 2 Not comparable with data for 1961 and 1962. 
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9.—Leading Domestic Exports, 1959-62—concluded 


Percentage 
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Commodity 1959 1960 1961 1962 
eT uh Oe De i en eS 
$'000 $7000 $000 $000 
Plates, sheet and BELL... eee pee hearer 38, 587 52,226 35,795 48,800 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and 32,622 53,349 52,232 45,878 
Plywoods and veneers. . 82,351 Cache 34,212 44,211 
Flaxseed.....-.+++++5 41,226 47 ,283 46, 269 41,920 
Pulpwood........-+-+++ 29,737 31,186 33,811 35,732 
Tobacco, unmanufactured........:.seseereeee eres 25,140 25,327 27,617 34,624 
Barleyva tied wise persue epee 66,310 51,441 48,966 29,927 
Meats, fresh and frozen.....----+sse+ssrerresstee 30,127 26,600 29,168 28,059 
Abrasives, artificial, crude.....-.-+-+++ses+see0* 27,737 31,736 27,657 27,596 
Molluses and crustaceamS......-.++++ssessercre ee 21,231 23, 268 24,852 27, 458 
Lead and products.....-.-+--+++++ 25,531 26,140 27,830 26,525 
Platinum metals, unmanufactured... 12,554 16,105 26,746 25,735 
Fur skins, undressed........-++++++ 24,128 23,161 23,949 25,546 
Shingles and shakes........++++> 21, 406 20,968 20,779 24,172 
Fish, cured......++-++++> sp 3 21,791 22,153 20,678 21,346 
Automobiles, passenger.....+--+++sessrrstrereets 16,316 24,261 16,748 21,233 
10.—Leading Imports, 1959-62 
Nors.—Commodities are arranged in order of value in 1962. 
Commodity 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Me sfsertey siete Rima elec atl 
$000 $000 $000 $7000 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts.......-0+e1eee eee 585,235 579,801 611,320 676,077 
‘Automobile parts (except engines) 288, 596 296,571 304,487 392, 687 
Electrical apparatus, .€.8..-..+-+- 269, 402 265,260 257 , 239 325,316 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined. Ty srt eine: 277,495 280,071 291,170 304,898 
Aircraft and parts........--+esrsesr rece est ese 114,025 167,009 312,552 259,251 
‘Automobiles, passenger.....---++esserrreererrree 199,601 220,144 157,003 153,679 
Tractors and parts.......-+-seseeerereresere ress 172,069 131,541 136,014 140, 287 
Plastics and products........-+++e+rrss asst 90,092 97,650 105,417 119,708 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 
andiparts Unger e eke eee 101,752 97,118 95,680 113, 451 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts, 7.¢ 87, 446 81,594 80,040 113, 206 
Parcels of small value.......----+++++0+5° 54,514 53,764 55,094 85, 504 
Apparel and apparel ACCESSOFIES....- +--+ 71,573 72,019 75,962 71,728 
Cotton fabricS......++.eceeeseererr essere 70,058 75,150 75, 896 71,208 
Coal, bituminous. ....--...++seeeee erent: 65,115 61,821 58,777 62,461 
Paper and products, 1.€.8....++++++ssr1ee0 0? 47 , 420 49,009 53,949 59, 202 
Wiclioilse eee es Re. 77,903 66, 853 59,789 59,142 
Plates, sheet and strip.......-+++ssesssrsrrstttts 59, 667 56,667 53,275 57,898 
Sugar, unrefined..........e-+eeeeseeeerreeteett 56,810 50,677 52,729 56, 926 
TronOTe te eee eee cote 27,129 48,370 47 , 433 56,324 
Coffeesareont) sukanchcuee sues vee foe e 50,326 47,314 52,184 55,655 
Bauxite and alumina for aluminum........-.+++++ 31,345 39,529 52,775 55,525 
Vegetables, fresh 43,285 49,326 47,826 55,455 
Cotton, raw......- 43,079 43, 367 47,313 54,333 
Books, printed.2)..cvse..eeerendereerese eres 39, 458 43,391 48,794 53,042 
Pipes, tubes and fittings. ...-.-2se cece eee t estes 55,305 48, 405 46 , 092 49, 458 
Medical, optical and dental goods, 7.€.8...++++++++ 34,706 37, 133 41,201 45,775 
Principal chemicals (except acids), 1.2.8... 04-209 42,617 43,934 43,770 45,698 
Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter... 38, 092 39,224 43,937 45,449 
Logs, timber and lumber... fo eocte we de Wenner. 44,955 39,603 39,804 44,760 
Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated.....-++++++++ 52,063 42,587 35,007 44,087 
GMAGIC eo LAr oidodec pedo danconocuppan Bcvbe Re 36,517 34,279 37,911 43,608 
Indian corm hate eevee tet yee 14,730 17,609 27,403 43,503 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. Ahn 32,824 32,947 41,349 39,306 
WoolifAbriCs) \eiieee eeeeek oeiaclrae ges noo eee 35,668 35,327 36,339 38,010 
Soy beasts pt ere etic =e -bcceiat net enero 28,058 82,204 30,261 37,340 
Citrus fruits, fresh.........-22.0sseerers ees eteees 35,316 36,528 36,839 36, 989 
Glass, cut, pressed or blown Geshe ue denaaee ees = 24,772 25,366 31,608 35,268 
Synthetic fabrics.........-++sseseesseeersr seen 27,927 27,455 29,326 34,374 
Canadian goods returned......----.ss0-22seeettes 10,337 24,191 30,116 34, 167 
Cooking and heating apparatus and parts......+-- 39,426 83,101 31,424 32,088 
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Detailed Exports and Imports.—Detailed statistics of all commodities of any 
_ importance exported from Canada, to all countries, to Britain and to the United States 
_ during the years 1961 and 1962 are given in Table 11; corresponding statistics for imports 
into Canada appear in Table 12. An explanation of the different classifications used in 
| these tables is given on p. 912. 


_11.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to Britain and to the United States, 
by Section and Commodity, 1961 and 1962 


All Countries Britain United States 
Section and Commodity 
1961 1962 1961 1962 1961 1962 
eee eee 
$'000 $7000 $7000 $000 $’000 $000 

taspranimals, 8). 0 66,901 68,054 184 105 61,060 64, 422 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco..... 1,197,803 | 1,172,135 238,240 270,282 298,121 305,780 
| eat, fresh, chilled or frozen............ Bt 28,059 1,699 1,601 25,940 24,565 
| Meat, other and meat preparations...... 13,730 14,722 44 159 7,373 7,422 
_ Fish, fresh, chilled or frozen 72,528 78, 288 3,007 2,208 67,974 73,688 
| ish, preserved except canned 20,678 21,346 19 5,332 5, 875 
ippcanmedm ae. se eR ee 28 a 17,453 19,276 7,829 9,300 1,477 1,487 
lego lfishs) Se 82 eee < 27,458 438 620 23,575 25,707 
23,311 6,431 8,960 1,561 884 
29,927 4,775 11,895 15, 418 4,851 
601,518 140,533 140,134 15,115 12,913 
17,701 263 1,983 3,708 4806 
57,043 22,238 22,781 1,865 1,979 
k 12,866 2 10 6,508 7,703 
} 6,227 659 401 3,913 5,250 
| 17,691 4,880 8,090 6,570 7,470 
| 23,998 3,558 7,416 6,550 6, 262 
f 8,057 268 742 7,022 6,249 
15,342 2,917 4,001 3,179 5,784 
| 19,064 10,971 18,318 235 131 
| 12,977 723 2,205 9,166 9,589 
| 9/539 12/938 1,736 2) 433 5,054 7,396 
Bakoven ce 80,397 84, 885 251 305 76,124 80, 639 
Beverages, other. 4,414 4,259 14 12 4,221 4,118 
|@mobacco............ 28,025 35, 182 24,986 26,707 240 1,009 
Crude Materials, Inedible.............. 1,195,442 | 1,361,595 204,539 172,050 694,914 884,041 
| Raw hides and skins 16,536 14,781 1,566 887 4,047 8385 
ur skins, undressed 23,949 25,546 5,013 4,696 17,315 18,172 
| Crude animal products, other. 4,057 6,004 274 550 3, 435 5,060 
ds for sowing ae 9,451 11,734 995 1,693 7,214 8,665 
imescc det ee es 46/269 41,990 21,421 16,760 I 6 
Rapeseed Pere rilnae Uae Merckens 13,850 20, 667 301 180 29 72 
Oil seeds, other and oil nuts and kernels. 10, 636 10,648 7,674 7,500 1,693 1,898 
Crude vegetable materials, other....... 13,227 13, 856 210 145 12,394 13,272 
BROOME tne Cir Aiea =. 22, sbelee. & 83,811 35,732 2,843 2,401 24,850 24,346 
| Crude wood materials, other............ 18, 836 19,030 1,447 1,014 13,664 14,241 
| Textile and related Abressse..., ih. akeeek 10, 106 11,718 1,215 668 4,402 3, 869 
on ores and concentrates............... 142,566 220,522 20, 227 14,892 96,709 178, 687 
Serap iron und steel...........000 000017 27,338 12, 489 96 _ 7,930 , 159 
| Aluminum ores, concentrates and scrap.. 10,634 9,331 807 59 1,992 2,279 
| Copper in ores, concentrates and scrap... 26,524 48 287 1,175 962 7,297 10,976 
| Lead in ores, concentrates and scrap..... 9,404 8,070 21 519 4,963 4,185 
| Nickel in ores, concentrates and scrap... 151,379 132,308 83, 564 70,081 15,052 10, 453 

| Precious metals in ores concentrates and 
DR vias Naas pectic ee. 37,296 34,996 25,209 22,846 9,398 9,581 
| Zine in ores, concentrates and scrap...... 16,707 19,782 953 542 10, 849 16, 484 
| Radioactive ores and concentrates....... 192,722 166,009 18, 256 16,598 173,914 149,165 

| Metal-bearing ores, concentrates and 
pemperap, other, 0.5.00. <6 ees 3,727 7,789 353 217 603 3,259 
| Petroleum, crude 152,334 232,497 — — 152,334 232,497 
\Natoral gas.3. 12 41,689 72,423 _ _ 41,689 72,423 

(Coal and other crude bituminous sub. 
SMCS: 5. OA nn a re a 8,979 9,311 1 1 2,676 3,307 
bestos unmanufactured......111 111 131,341 135,638 9,450 7,994 50, 562 57,449 
Crude materials, inedible, other........ 42,074 40, 506 1,967 847 29,912 33, 203 
abricated Materials, Inedible.......... 2,777,345 | 2,907,126 440,073 435,774 || 1,760,533 | 1,968,046 
‘Leather and leather fabricated materials 10,959 11,281 4,063 3,053 ‘ 5,211 
MbAbers GOltWoOd.....ccese0cess.0..,, 334,512 371,410 47, 202 46,499 248, 485 284, 285 
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41.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to Britain and to the United States, 
by Section and Commodity, 1961 and 1962—continued 


All Countries Britain United States 
Section and Commodity | 
1961 1962 1961 1962 1961 1962 
$7000 $7000 $000 $000 $7000 $7000 
Fabricated Materials, Inedible—concl. 
Lumber, hardwood......--++++++sss000" 20,354 25,337 2,694 2,721 17,298 22,159 
Shingles and shakes......--+-+++seerre* 20,779 24,172 236 170 20,362 23, 836 
Sawmill products, other.....--+++++++++ 4,517 4,547 1,234 758 3,265 3,764 
. 187154 | 20,913 32 7 17,928 20,095 
16,037 23,298 11,549 16, 452 4,071 5,985 
6,524 5, 825 2)601 e077 3,145 3.797 
346, 661 369, 902 31,023 27,723 268,949 298, 166 
Newsprint paper.......seseeserereeeerts 761,313 753,060 59,294 63, 452 629,792 633, 037 
Paper for printing, ‘other... ane 8,737 8,769 420 561 6, 689 6,716 
Paperboard....--++.+e+sess9teere ts ay 12,159 14,914 10,533 12,663 688 1,661 
Paper, otheriv..-----s.neecteersr toes 17,348 20,450 5,733 8,408 4,450 5, 147 
Yarn, thread, cord, twine, rope...------ 8,797 7,899 159 493 4,205 4,123 
Broad woven and other fabrics... de> «i: 14,906 | . 14,6138 7,662 6,244 883 634 
Oils, fats, waxes, extracts and derivatives 15,759 14,539 10,168 6,414 1,595 1, 488 
Chemical elements. ....---+-++-se5s00+ 7,470 6,855 2,199 1,497 3,525 3,927 
Jnorganic chemicals, other.....--+-++++> 19,643 21,153 2,989 3, 245 12,124 14,491 
Organic chemicals......-++.-+;5¢errtte 87,959 44,957 8,270 8,321 22,647 27, 236 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials....... 53,554 60,250 7 3 49,659 57, 283 
Synthetic and reclaimed rubber and 
plastic materials.........++-+++re0000 103, 832 84,571 19,599 15,380 7,688 10,078 
Plastics, basic shapes and forms.......-- 7,448 8,503 2,698 1,713 426 454 
Chemica ]products, other......--+++++++ 7,667 9, 923 485 1,094 3,088 5,098 - 
Petroleum products and coal products... 14,286 19,386 420 517 12,094 16, 844 
Ferro-alloys...+-+:++2-ceesssreteneeet 5,339 5, 856 3,641 3,392 1,032 1,924 
Primary iron and steel..... Ef of 52,232 45,878 4,083 4,674 31,077 35, 598 
Castings and forgings......-.--- a 8,516 15,384 41 156 7,680 14,267 
Bars and rods of steel......--+++++++ vie 11,848 9,448 3,567 1,756 2,928 3,694 
Plate, sheet and strip Oeste ciccie «ale lele ste 85,795 48,800 3, 132 5,430 9,782 14,785 
Railway track material........----+-7+: 8, 137 12,669 — — 1,278 451 
Tron and steel fabricated materials, other 9,005 11,599 402 157 5,984 9,351 
Aluminum, including alloys....-------+- 241,825 284,554 72,415 82,443 62,268 102,014 
Copper and alloys.....-++++++eerrrrtrte 178, 320 163,931 69, 096 59,710 45,562 56,087 
Lead, including alloys......+++++++++++*° 18,330 18,269 5,818 5,975 9,761 10,059 
Nickel and alloys.......-++ssseesttceett 191,647 191,556 20, 203 15,587 140,391 163, 403 
Precious metals, including alloys 10,535 12,582 191 196 9,996 12,072 
Zine, including alloys..-...+++++--s2+1+° 42,244 41,541 16,687 16,928 15,690 17,471 
Nonferrous metals and alloys, other.... 13,188 12,579 5, 487 5, 453 6,735 5,028. 
Metal fabricated basic products.....---- 14,329 17,041 1,065 1,151 8,489 10,647 
Abrasive basic products......-.-+++2+++- 29,404 30,091 2,351 3,310 25,403 25,129 
Non-metallic basic products, other enn << 13,703 13, 982 138 206 10,651 10,983 
Electricity......--+:+++220+° 15,794 16, 508 _— — 15,794 16,508 
Fabricated materials, other 7,777 8,327 486 690 2,615 3,113 
End Products, Inedible.........------- 505,591 654,763 26,069 30,624 283, 707 375,905 
General purpose industrial machinery... 16,995 22,731 1,238 1,081 6,918 8,589 
Drilling, excavating, mining machinery... 6,997 8,743 266 284 2,082 2,290 
Special industry machinery.....-+++++-- 32,045 43,357 2,977 3,046 16,827 21,399, 
Machinery and equipment, other....---- 9,256 10, 187 670 1,071 5,750 5,235 
Soil preparation, seeding, fertilizing 
machinery...s-++seeemer secrets eset 17,486 20,594 27 val 15,915 19,455 
Haying, harvesting and related machin- 3 
rapist on. coco uemome octe BaoRE Ig 1 aee 53,531 55,727 253 1,227 49 367 50,770 
Agricultural machinery and equipment, 
other..... 5, 252 6, 833 57 33 4,757 6,319 
Tractors... ccssee+se02- 0 9,278 8,324 34 239 5,926 6, 148 
Railway and street railway rolling stock. 6,989 5, 902 8 12 1,905 1, 048 
Passenger automobiles......-++++++++++5 — 21.288 — 487 — 322 
Road motor vehicles, other......+++++++ 46,513 35,844 996 354 11,805 14, 64 
@bins and boats......2-46.----->+ mee 13,580 19,319 914 793 9401 8, 63: 
ANireratt. .. uh dels soe bes ‘| 100,914 | 146,917 3,217 2,815 76,030 106, 99: 
Wahicleswother eer eee sae ses sf 957 1,086 1 — 953 1,04 
Rubber tires and tubes......--+:++2007° 5,140 7,630 75 8 2,474 4, A4( 
Communication and related equipment. 35,514 51,789 392 1,171 26, 163 39,17. 
Heating, air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion equipment. ......--..esserer etree 5,152 5,877 1,473 2,123 1,004 1,63 
Cooking equipment for {OO eet te eens 1,634 2,713 928 1,323 324 94 
Electric lighting, distribution and control 
equipment. ......--ssernsccesssecenee” 14,531 16,280 602 1,215 3,741 5,42 
Measuring, controlling, laboratory, | 
medical and optical equipment.....--- 14,976 32,235 333 522 6,894 16,38 
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11.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, 
by Section and Commodity, 


1961 and 1962—concluded 


to Britain and to the United States, 


All Countries Britain United States 
Section and Commodity 

1961 1962 1961 1962 1961 1962 

$'000 $000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $000 
5,402 5, 543 807 986 219 256 
27,740 33, 589 1,540 1,807 5,476 8,038 
8,038 9, 687 770 828 3,577 4,793 
7,240 9,757 2,770 2,553 2,478 3,645 
3,738 5,652 838 992 2,063 3,446 
6,006 8,057 317 478 4,629 6, 065 
8,307 8,598 1,052 840 3,992 3, 826 
9,029 10,274 241 236 952 830 
1,061 1, 263 34 75 364 544 
5,630 6,940 499 450 4,014 5, 083 
3,934 4,498 258 329 1,529 2,034 
5, 872 10,239 850 450 4,279 9,146 
os 3,976 5, 262 708 1,489 1,487 2,064 
ind products, other.................... 12,876 12,083 928 1,235 7,414 5,253 
| Special Transactions—Trade............ 11,903 14,849 240 205 8,841 10,243 
Contractors’ equipment and tools....... 4,785 8,330 82 42 3,091 5, 082 
Shipments under $50 in value............ 6,995 6, 437 157 163 5,675 5, 088 
Special transactions—trade, other....... 123 83 1 1 75 73 
Totals, Exports.................. 5,754,986 | 6,178,523 909,344 909,041 || 3,107,176 | 3,608,439 


‘12.—Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from Britain and from the 
United States, by Group and Commodity, 1961 and 1962 


All Countries Britain United States 
Group and Commodity 

1961 1962 1961 1962 1961 1962 

$7000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 
703,304 | 754,749 39,749 38,184 || 388,187 422,750 
97,971 99, 493 —_— 15 64,738 65, 264 
72,638 71, 834 31 1,365 51,150 48,911 
12, 882 13,425 1,326 161 4,232 4,755 
47, 827 55, 455 180 2 44,093 51,247 
16, 660 14,638 11 194 12,028 9,758 
38,949 52,478 218 47 35,318 51,705 
1,764 2,044 61 2 1,618 1,894 
10,292 7, 887 5 3,661 4,995 3, 286 

52,729 56, 926 4,293 _ — _— 

19,806 | 17,510 ee 5, 833 5,709 4,620 
16,604 18,647 6,961 3,398 1,861 1,592 
52,184 55,655 4,106 6 4,241 5,881 
7,144 6,525 77 27 7,009 6,412 
3, 462 3, 487 38 824 820 741 
23,995 22,571 317 3,576 303 298 
7,036 5,319 3,719 569 6, 086 4,413 
Reaionliceds: at. Nise kn eoeee kon, 13,517 20,521 623 = 13,393 20,520 
WREREMCTACES: o.. c0 «oc. ols os 24,797 26,730 10, 404 11,184 1,146 1,302 
‘ums and resins 9,064 9,065 98 137 8,009 8,192 
Wee Sivoretables: ...svau.caccck iid. Renken, 34,952 | 32/707 3,278 3,441 | 17/461 14/948 
| Flants, shrubs, trees, vines, roots 8, 203 8,210 18 14 5, 136 5,008 
| Rubber, raw and partially manufactured 34, 226 43,290 370 426 18,027 23,248 
| Rubber tires and tubes 2,083 10,056 115 703 1,818 7,169 
| Other rubber, manufactured 82,147 27,425 2,355 1,978 26, 487 23,746 
| eeds for sowin, 7,740 7,651 520 515 6,000 5,728 
| Oi seeds, nuts and kernels 38,748 48,211 38 12 33,739 39,222 
| 2 DORGUO) aoa ee nn a 6,483 7,523 340 397 4,560 4,651 
| Other vegetable non-food products 9,401 9,466 247 199 8,260 8, 238 
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12.—Imports into Canada for Consumption from 


United States, by Group and Commodity, 


All Countries, from Britain and from the 


Group and Commodity 
1961 
ee ee ES SS Se 
$7000 
Animals and Animal Products (except chemi- 
cals and fibres)........---..0eeee essere ees 
Live animals. ......---.sceeeeeeereeeeeersees 
Fish and fishery products......-.+-++++s+eeeee> 
Furs and products......--.++eeeseeeeeereesees 
Hides and skins, raw...----seeeer eres 
Leather, unmanufactured.......-...++++ 
Leather, manufactured 
Meat, fresh, chilled or frozen..,.... 
Other meat and meat preparations. 
Dairy produce, eggs and honey........++++++++ 
Oils, fats, greases and waxes.... 
Other animals products.........+++eeeeeeeeeee 


152,350 
967 


Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products........-. 
Cotton, raw and linters.......--+.+eseeer ese 
Cotton fabrics..........+++-++0 PA od aeee ce a 
Other cotton products. ....--seseeererereeeeee 
Flax, hemp, jute and products.......---++++++- 
Silk and products.........---seeesee reer reese 
Wool, raw and unmanufactured..........++++++ 
Wool fabrics.......--eceeeeeercrceesceeeseese? 
Other wool products......-sss+eeeerererereeee 
Synthetic fibre fabrics......--+++.-+ssserg pees 
Synthetic fibres and other synthetic fibre 

PTOGUCtS...... 0220s ce eereretesesecesesee tt es 
Carpets, mats, other floor cove: : 
Apparel and apparel accessories 


Other textile products.......--.+e+eeeereeeeees 61, 926 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper..........---- 274,408 
Lumber and timber.......-..-- 30, 806 
Other wood, unmanufactured..... 27,121 
Wood, manufactured.........-.++++++ 28,607 
Pulpboard and other fibreboard.......- 21, 433 
Other paper......sscerseceeeereere eer ees 3 54,284 
Newspapers and magazines......+++++++ssreeee 35,087 
Books and pamphlets.........-++seeeeseereces 48,976 
Other printed matter......-..++seeseeesreeees 27,488 
Iron and Its Products...........---+++-seseee: 1,922,308 
Tron Ore Mee ee eee co meelesncgniuae +s oes 47, 433 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets. ..c0.....-00s 1,641 
Ferro-alloys....:2-csecceeccreccseceeessnceees 
Serap iron......2-.00ccee cee r eee renee eer etes 


Castings and forgings 
Bars and rods.......-. 
Plates, sheet and strip... 
Other rolling mill produc 
Pipes, tubes and fittings... 
Wire and wire products 
Engines, diesel and semi-diesel and parts 
Engines for motor vehicles and parts.. 
Other engines (except aircraft engines).... 
Farm equipment and parts (except tractors) 
Tractors and parts.......-++s++ereee 
Hardware and cutlery... 
Household machinery 
Mining, metallurgical machinery 
Business and printing machinery 
Metalworking machinery......-++++++++++ ne 
Pulp and paper mill machinery........++++++++ 
Other non-farm machinery.......+.+++e+eseees 
Stamped and coated products........+++++++++ 
OLS ee re eee wie sielah stopp esis oe eins a sve 
_ Automobiles, freight and passenger.....-.+--+++ 
Automobile parts.........2-eeeeeeeeeeeeceeees 
Other vehicles, chiefly of iron........++++-+++++ 
Cooking and heating apparatus.......-+++++++ 
Firearms and ammumition......-.seseeeeeeees 
Other iron products.......-seeeeereeeseeeeeees 


All Countries 


1961 and 1962—continued 


Britain 

1962 1961 1962 

$7000 $000 $7000 
156,054 13,890 14,251 
7,561 142 516 
19,156 - 419 455 
23,141 4,597 4,605 
11,202 41 9 
11,489 5, 489 5,774 
2,208 431 433 
27,723 — 12 
18,107 336 248 
12,353 119 119 
7,602 270 175 
15,513 2,045 1,904 
481,952 85,640 90,442 
56,395 16 8 
72,861 3,317 3, 236 
23,066 3,863 3,795 
30,9388 4,368 4,936 
7,156 170 151 
31,780 17,069 18, 884 
38,010 26,136 26,865 
10, 434 4,670 6,395 
34,374 1,107 1,355 
30,561 1,828 3,053 
11,252 2/910 2,710 
71,728 12,469 11,564 
63,398 7,715 7,490 
291,475 9,991 10,575 
31,236 13 33 
35,017 132 301 
28,128 629 494 
20, 838 209 196 
59,541 2,539 2,604 
37,290 308 30 
53,224 4,720 5,383 
26,200 1,441 1,263 
2,196,628 || 203,727 206,104 
2,459 108 166 
8,978 334 196 
12,619 2 2 
10,416 768 619 
25,457 2,054 2,360 
57,898 6, 082 5,066 
28,131 4,108 3,565 
49,458 9,247 9,743 
21,321 6,626 6,546 
39,145 9,610 9,479 
46,727 843 1,040 
35, 496 964 1,503 
113) 451 LHe 2,070 
140, 287 16,349 17,085 
35,078 3,457 3,596 
28,071 2,151 2,045 
41,973 3,917 1,928 
104, 882 4,197 5,922 
55,047 4,764 8,407 
9/807 4°944 1,910 
436 , 297 27,210 32,230 
15,714 278 343 
43,608 4,685 5,614 
178,955 64, 148 54,874 
392,687 8,776 8,767 
24,297 3,965 4,660 
32,038 703 623 
19,786 1,216 4,471 
130,221 1 10,448 11,275 


United States 


1961 1962 
$7000 $’000 
93,256 86,165 
6,445 6,689 
8,381 7,574 
14,121 12,240 
11,097 9,832 
3,871 4,239 
1,348 1,328 
14,543 14, 488 
15,212 11,699 
6,063 5,181 
6,056 5,716 
6,118 7,179 
232,532 | 231,952 
47,418 50, 192 
52,616 47,880 
12,954 11, 462 
4,417 4,367 
3,928 3,570 
2,948 2,574 
1,715 2,193. 
853 1,090 
22,518 25,425 
18,783 22,889 
2,921 2,367 
24,947 20,158 
36,515 37,783. 
233,850 | 245,020 
27, 984 27,720 
19, 457 22, 887 
21,392 21,116 
19,575 19, 148 
48, 852 53,081 
33,729 35, 287 
37,989 42,154 
24,873 23, 633 
1,543,362 | 1,795,265 
,579 54, 665 
1,506 1,757 
3,855 3,946 
11,734 12,617 
6,850 457 
6,310 5, 643 
40, 422 46, 267 
24,434 16, 925 
27,975 29, 572 
6, 622 7,212 
19,318 27, 62( 
26,766 43, 868 
26,696 33, 228 
91,417 | 106,66: 
118,544 | 121,48: 
16, 637 24,121 
22, 882 22, 93! 
57,879 38, 90¢ 
78,068 86, 22% 
25, 837 41, 57 
6,197 7,82: 
321,690 | 379, 62 
14,059 14, 60: 
27, 485 31,53 
71,440 78,17: 
292.044 | 378,80 
14,729 17,78 
30, 158 30,39 
5,515 13,78 
100,716 | 108,53 
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12.—Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, 


United States, by Group and Commodity, 


from Britain and from the 


1961 and 1962—concluded 


Alloys, n.o.p 
Other ores 0 


| Miscellaneous Commodities.................... 
Films 

Toys 
| * Cont: 


All Countries Britain United States 
Group and Commodity 
1961 1962 1961 1962 1961 1962 
$7000 $000 $’000 $7000 $000 $000 
514,190 | 598,784 67,894 70,639 328,436 395,142 
58, 130 62,277 4 3 9,273 12,226 
39,592 3,721 10, 206 22,199 27,748 
28, 953 2,485 2,603 21,510 24,137 
510 119 114 246 239 
289 162 5, 853 5, 876 
12,604 17,216 23,750 Ii,2ee 
1,677 523 1,348 526 
112 140 3,421 3,995 
698 633 1,073 1,140 
40 66 3,620 3,185 
1,032 1,594 2,462 2,653 
36, 884 31,953 199,752 260, 872 
69 53 3,076 3,344 
1,122 829 7%, 018 6, 685 
7,088 4,545 23,340 25, 283 
31,122 32,443 263,987 273,190 
1,279 965 3,577 3,397 
14,483 | 15,644 || 24’ 471 26,608 
813 513 70,747 73,658 
1,708 1,780 15,957 13,627 
6,058 7,497 43,264 50, 426 
_— _ 1,869 941 
233 356 10,115 8, 886 
92 248 33,799 34,607 
1,680 2,035 34, 023 36, 223 
4,777 3,405 26, 167 24,817 
29,640 35,391 305,459 320,072 
1,441 1,313 7293 4,904 
3,960 4,260 82,445 29,366 
461 56 2,246 1,275 
88 363 1,086 1,399 
32 36 13,389 12,258 
1 672 1 10,368 
3,555 4,011 21,085 20,614 
2 1,325 2 48, 626 
2 1,555 2 20,269 
2 299 2 9,466 
3,351 598 94,806 28, 322 
3 1,672 3 7,039 
24,785 6,539 660 14, 083 9,207 
1 8,040 1 361 1 7,596 
142,831 136,990 10, 213 18,211 121,027 109, 363 
692,181 672,659 || 136,568 65,034 || 474,900 529,983 
19, 442 19,081 3,000 3,126 13,678 12,716 
20,670 20,757 2,759 2,685 10, 552 9,868 
15, 822 7,506 3/926 1,028 3600 2) 679 
20,953 21,625 5, 486 5,295 2,488 2,049 
26, 382 24,647 3, 063 3, 206 23, 089 20,740 
24, 653 25, 362 1,859 1,968 14, 835 14,693 
14,541 18,173 2,502 4,583 8,565 9,913 
66,765 72,640 3,474 3,227 51,394 56,746 
4 4 4 4 4 4 
4 4 4 4 4 4 
312,552 259, 251 101,540 29,633 210,141 229,420 
9,266 6,792 517 562 4,705 4,957 
9,490 8,785 185 116 9,171 8,551 
4,473 6,358 1,184 1,497 1,776 3,026 
30,116 34,167 1,608 1,655 25,038 28,717 
55,094 85, 504 1,929 2,820 51, 483 80, 182 
61,962 62,012 3,586 3, 683 44,484 45,727 
Totals, Imports........................ 5,768,578 | 6,257,814 618,221 | 563,062 3,863,968 | 4,299,539 
2 Included with ‘‘Other plastics manufactures’’. 3 Included 


| __\ Included with “Other chemicals’, 
with “Pigments, lakes and toners’. 
{vale prior to April 1962. 


‘Included with ‘‘Aircraft parts’’. 


5 Shipments under $50 in 
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Section 5.—Trade by Origin and Degree of Manufacture 


Tables 13 and 14 classify exports and imports, respectively, according to origin, by 
group and degree of manufacture for the years 1959 and 1960. These were the latest 
figures available for this classification at the time of going to press. 


13.—Exports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 
1959 and 1960 


1959 1960 
aes All United | Ali Uni 
Pee, mae nited 
Countries Britain States ||Countries Britain States 
$7000 $000 $000 $000 $'000 $000 
Farm Origin 
Canapian Farm Propucrs—! 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials. .......-.++-secerser reset: 658,818 | 234,971 74,904 || 621,666 | 221,038 71,006 
Partly manufactured.......---s+ersrer esses tts 10,944 — 5,397 10,938 — 6,2: 
Fully or chiefly manufactured.........+++++0+5 184,842 43,780 89,596 184,345 43,898 91,887 
Totals, Bield Cropsices- sic oeseneerirnec ney: 854,604 278,751 169, 897 816,948 264, 937 169, 128 
Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials.......-.-+s+sse8rsee 111,567 3,650 89, 159 92,942 4,972 68, 342 
Partly manufactured.......-...+++: We 13,914 1,671 7,493 10,817 2,005 5,432 | 
Fully or chiefly manufactured 60,701 18,314 14,241 59,479 15,860 15,170 
Totals, Animal Husbandry.....---eeseeeceeeres 186, 183 23,636 110, 893 163, 238 22,836 88, 943 
All Canadian Farm Products— 
Raw materials... messes nn eee ones 770,386 238,621 164,063 714,608 226, 011 139,348 
Partly manufactured........--+++essrerete ttt 24,858 1,671 12,890 21,755 2,005 11,666 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......-.+.++2000- 245,543 62,094 | 103,837 248, 823 59,758 107,057 | 
Torats, CANADIAN I’ARM PRODUCTS.....-++0++ 1,040,787 | 302,387 280,790 || 980,186 287,773 258,071 


Forrran Farm Propuctrs—! 
Field Crops— 


Raw materials.......2sciecse creer ce sree ee siies 6 = 6 210 _— 210° 
Partly manufactured.......----+++ =n 1,313 66 878 1,357 91 869. 
Fully or chiefly manufactured 21,606 226 12,670 22,408 3,853 8,538 
Totals, Field Crops.....--.+-ssertscetesrssree ts 22,925 292 13,554 23,976 3,945 9,617 
Animal Husbandry— 

Raw materials.....-.---cscrereereresreenetet? _— _ _ — — = 

Partly manufactured.........-++++seereertette — _— — _ _— = 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........-+++++++- 6 — 4 9 6 3 
Totals, Animal Husbandry....-.+-++++++ss0e0+ 6 — 4 9 6 3 
All Foreign Farm Products— 

Tan materiales nee erruems aera: 1 meee 6 — 6 210 — 210 

Partly manufactured.......---- 1,313 66 878 1,357 91 86° 

Fully or chiefly manufactured 21,611 226 12,674 22,417 3,860 8,540 
Torats, ForrtGN FARM PRODUCTS....+++++++++ 22,931 292 13,558 23,985 3,951 9, 620 

ao 

Aut Farm Propucrs— 
All Field Crops— 

Riau manterials weiner = ca aloes octet 658,825 | 234,971 74,910 || 621,876 | 221,038 71,217 

Partly manufactured.......---+-+sseererteerte 12,258 66 6,275 12,295 91 7,10: 

Fully or chiefly manulactured.........-++++++- 206 , 447 44,006 | 102,266 |) 206,753 47,752 | 100,42! 
Totals, All Field Crops......+-:+sssererrseee et 877,530 | 279,043 | 183,451 || 840,924 | 268,882 178,74 


_ In this classification the expression “Canadian Farm Products’ refers to commodities actually produced 
in their original form, on Canadian farms. ‘‘Foreign Farm Products” covers materials or commodities Canadé 
does not produce, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 
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13.—Exports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 
1959 and 1960—concluded 
1959 1960 
Origin All Unit ; 
Bae: ed All pre United 
Countries Britain States | Countries Britain States 
$'000 $'000 $’000 $'000 $000 $7000 
Farm Origin—concluded 
All Animal Husbandry— 
LPP GOREN SO nn ee rc er 111, 567 3,650 89,159 92,942 4,972 68, 342 
actly manuiactured).s./)..0.000.00!. 5 sade. 13,914 1,671 7,493 10,817 2,005 5, 432 
Fully or chiefly manufactured................. 60,707 18,314 14, 245 59, 488 15, 866 15,172 
Totals, All Animal iusbandiny wt wack ec nnetenice 186,188 23, 636 110, 897 163, 247 22,843 88, 946 
All Farm Products— 
SSSI ly Fn oe, eee ae 770,392 238,621 164,069 714,818 226,011 139,559 
Partly manufactured........................ 26,172 1,737 13,768 23,112 2,096 12,535 
Fully or chiefly manufactured.............. 267,154 62,320 | 116,511 266,241 63,618 115,597 
Totals, Farm Origin........................... 1,063,718 302,679 | 294,348 | 1,004,171 291,724 267,691 
24,164 4,550 18, 466 23,409 5,125 16,964 
1,379 91 871 1,169 66 5 
640 15 577 386 83 268 
Totals, Wildlife Origin......................... 26,184 4,656 19,914 24,964 5,274 17,736 
88,313 297 86, 886 91,641 1,889 88, 063 
504 66 438 540 90 450 
58, 337 21,490 11,274 45,266 9,096 10,091 
Totals, Marine Origines, We...4603: Soe. 147,154 21,853 $8,598 137,448 11,075 98,624 
Forest Origin 
EER ee rr cl 44,235 3,719 38,149 46,910 2,990 39,904 
amily manufactured..<o..2+-.....4s.6.. cnn, 671,616 62,080 552, 807 708, 425 97,407 539,575 
Pully or chiefly manufactured................... 800,199 66,732 | 666,804 || 837,028 79,137 678, 602 
Totals, Forest Origins reais neteutnes 1,516,050 132,531 | 1,257,760 || 1,592,362 179,534 | 1,258,081 
Mineral Origin 
Beer uateriaigee Mee) So meme tna! 778, 082 97,306 588,475 765,461 114, 167 539, 259 
Partly manufactured..........................., 752, 830 176, 604 390, 002 906, 108 244, 076 337, 418 
Fully or chiefly manufactured................... 493,227 12,974 325, 536 536, 473 32,021 293,909 
Totals, Mineral Orighan errs Bes emerctenn 2,024,139 | 286,884 | 1,304,012 2,208,043 | 390,264 | 1,170,587 
1,951 = 1,951 1,914 = 1,914 
1,400 578 1,282 22 675 
| Fully or chiefly manufactured 241,077 37,190 105, 990 285,391 37,397 116, 864 
244,427 37,199 108,519 288,587 37,418 119, 452 
1,707,137 344,494 | 897,995 | 1,644,153 | 350,181 825,662 
1,453,901 240,586 958,464 | 1,640,637 343,757 891,158 
1,860,634 | 200,721 | 1,226,692 1,970,785 221,352 | 1,215,351 
Bese OUnotalcs. ©) aren me? ae eer wim 5,021,672 785,802 | 3,083,151 || 5,255,575 915,290 | 2,932,171 
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14.—_Imports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 


1959 and 1960 


1959 1960 
Origin All United || All Uni 
Countries Britain States || Countries Britain States 


a 


$7000 $7000 $7000 
Farm Origin 


Canapian Farm Propucrs—! 
Field Crops— 


$7000 $000 $000 


Raw materials..........---+-++0+5 164, 907 603 |. 128,759 |} 155,558 396 142,209 

Partly manufactured.........-..-- By 15, 985 59 15,383 12,131 107 11,397 

Fully or chiefly manufactured 92,366 26, 260 49,269 96,480 26,350 51,250 
Totals, Field Crops......+-++++++eeereeeereseess 273,258 26,921 | 193,411 || 264,169 26, 852 204, 856 
Animal Husbandry— 

Raw materials.........0.sceeer sere ee eer eeeee 55,735 2,925 34,901 55,444 2,553 35,028 

Partly manulactured............600eeeeeeeee ee 33,379 20,046 7,950 30,966 18,497 7,371 

Fully or chiefly manufactured.....--...-----+- 110, 227 52,629 21,823 |) 113,631 52,000 23,840 
Totals, Animal Husbandry.......--+-+++++++5+: 199,341 75,601 64,674 || 200,041 73,050. 66, 233 
All Canadian Farm Products— 

Raw materials.......-..0.:sseeeeeeeeeeeereeee 220,641 3,528 | 163,660 |) 211,002 2,949 177, 232 

Partly manufactured.......-....+- ...| 49,364 20,105 23,333 43,097 18, 604 18,768 


Fully or chiefly manufactured 


202,593 78,889 71,092 || 210,110 


78,350 75,090 


Torats, CANADIAN FARM PRODUCTS......--+++> 472,599 102,522 |. 258,085 464,209 


99, 902 271,090 


—— aa 


Forrran Farm Propucts—! 
Field Crops— 


Raw materials.........ssseeeceee cree tee eneees 202, 489 2,164 80,450 |} 225,570 1,583 97, 405 
Partly manufactured.........-.+.serceets cress 98,741 2,032 27,315 83,740 1,234 21,888 
Fully or chiefly manufactured.......--+++++++: 326,721 34,187 | 169,963 || 328,586 32,898 170,569 
Totals, Field Crops..........:+++ssseseeeersrees 627, 951 38,383 | 277,729 || 637,895 35,716 289, 861 
Animal Husbandry— 

Raw materials........-+e+ssecseereeeeerrec ee 10,520 3,242 5,768 9, 887 3,813 4,853 

Partly manufactured..........++++eereerrerees 46 — 4 13 — 3 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........---++++++ 14,279 428 9,103 16,145 651 9,827 
Totals, Animal Husbandry....----+++++++++e++ 24,845 3,671 14,874 26,046 4,464 14, 682 
All Foreign Farm Products— 

Raw materials......... 213,009 5, 406 86,218 || 235,457 5,397 102, 257 

Partly manufactured 98,787 2,032 27,319 83,754 1,234 21,890 

Fully or chiefly manufactured........-.++++++> 341,000 34,615 | 179,066 || 344,731 33,550 180,396 


Torats, Foreign Farm PRODUCTS.......++++++> 652,796 42,054 | 292,603 663,941 


40,180 | 304,544 


___——- 


Aw Farm Propucts—! 
All Field Crops— 


Raw materials.........ss+eeseereees vees.| 367,396 2,767 | 209,209 |) 381,127 
Partly manufactured.........-.++++- ..| 114,726 2,091 42,698 95,871 
419, 087 60,447 | 219,232 | 425,065 


Fully or chiefly manufactured 


1,979 | 239,614 | 
1,341 33, 285 
59.248 | 221,819 


_ 


Totals, All Field Crops......-++++s+sseerrersees 901,209 65,304 | 471,139 || 902,064 


62,568 | 494,718 


es SS rr | 


All Animal Husbandry— 


Raw materials.....-.-..eseeceeseeeneeesdenees 66, 254 6,168 40,668 65,332 
Partly manufactured.........-+-+++ee8e+* 8 33, 426 20,046 7,954 30,980 
124,506 53,058 30, 926 129,775 


Fully or chiefly manufactured 


6,366 39,876 | 
18,497 7,374 
52,651 33,667 


Totals, All Animal Husbandry......----+++++++: 224,186 79,271 79,549 || 226,087 


a 
77,515 80,916 


raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. ‘‘Foreign Farm Products 
Canada-does not -produee, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, ete. 


1In this classification the expression “Canadian Farm Products”’ refers to commodities of which the basic 


” covers materials or commodities 
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14.—Imports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 


1959 and 1960—concluded 


935 


2,040 
15, 448 
363,847 


381,336 


350 
55,978 


56,328 


541,596 


United 
States 


$’000 


279,489 
40,658 
255,486 


575,634 


15,564 
45, 593 
172,965 


234,121 


158,089 
56, 252 
2,015, 425 


25229, 765 


693 
5,946 
619, 653 


626,292 


466,108 
150,852 
3,069,665 


1959 
Origin ci 
ree United All 
Countries| Britain States || Countries 
a he ta |) OS | 
$'000 $'000 $000 $7000 
Farm Origin—concluded 
All Farm Products— 
Raw materials........ 433,650 8,934 | 249,877 446,459 
148,152 22,138 50,652 126,851 
543,593 113,504 | 250,158 || 554,841 
1,125,395 144,576 | 550,688 1,128,151 
11,603 1,060 8,676 11,043 
3,039 257 2,587 2,851 
823 38 700 953 
15,465 1,355 11,963 14,847 
6,821 25 4,548 6, 830 
11,022 741 4,725 11,599 
17,843 766 9,273 18,429 
12,341 — 12,250 15, 668 
68, 362 578 56,651 54,221 
196, 362 7,758 171,219 || 202,444 
277,065 8,336 | 240,119 || 272,334 
470,103 2,350 143, 143 496 , 828 
c 85,328 11,527 61,934 86,100 
2,792,434 360,186 | 2,112,516 2,684,640 
EisbstalaVaNa[siatetetehessielelataleretersi ct 3,347,865 | 374,063 25317,592 || 3,267,568 
644 _ 567 729 
6,994 343 6, 086 6,911 
717,649 59,134 572,776 773,727 
725,288 59,477 579,429 781,368 
Recapitulation 
Haw materials: ...........s0).00..eeeeececheee. 935,163 12,369 | 419,062 || 977,558 
artly manufactured.........................! 311,875 34,843 177,910 || 276,933 
y or chiefly manufactured................ 4,261,883 541,360 | 3,112,093 |) 4,228,204 
Grand Totals...................0..... .-.-| 5,508,921 | 588,573 3,709,065 || 5,482,695 


588,932 


3,686,625 
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Section 6.—Comparison of Value, Price and Volume 
of Foreign Trade 


In recent years there has been a substantial increase in the value of Canada’s exports 
and imports. Changes in the value of trade, however, are the joint product of changes in 
the volume of goods traded and in the prices at which transactions are conducted. To 
assess the significance of value changes, it is desirable to isolate the contributions made to 
them by the price and volume factors. 


Special indexes of export and import prices have been developed to provide this in- 
formation. These indexes are based chiefly on unit values (average prices) calculated 
from the trade statistics, supplemented by information on whoiesale and retail prices. 
Price relatives are calculated for a sample of commodities representing the greater part of 
export and import trade, and these relatives are weighted by the percentage of 1948 trade 
represented by each commodity in the sample in obtaining group and total indexes. By 
dividing these price indexes into the trade values the effects of price change are removed 
from the values, or by dividing the price index into an index of values on the same time- 
base an index is obtained showing changes in the volume of trade from year to year. 


The grouping of commodities used in these calculations differs from that of the 
regular trade statistics, the changes being desirable to simplify the pricing problem. The 
chief differences are that the first two main groups of the trade statistics have been com- 
bined into one group, “soricultural and animal products’, and that the sub-group ‘rubber 
and its products” has been transferred from this group to the “miscellaneous” group. The 
declared values of domestic exports and imports have been revised to cover the adjustment 
for “Special Transactions—Non-Trade”’. An explanation of that ‘adjustment is given at 
p. 912. Table 15 shows the revised values of trade adjusted for pricing purposes and the 
value, price and volume indexes of Canadian trade for 1959-62. 


15.—Declared Values, and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, 
. by Commodity Group, 1959-62 


1960 | 19617 | 1962 


Commodity Group! 1959 
DrcLaARED VALUES 
$000 $7000 $000 $000 
Domestic Exports.........-..-:.seeceeecseeeeeese teen 5,021,672 | 5,255,575 5,754,986 6,178,523 
Agricultural and animal products......++sseeeeereees P2125 38 1,142,428 | 1,442,244 1,429, 618 
Fibres and textiles.........--+-cessereseeertsceess oan 26, 803 40,518 44,661 48,198 
Wood products and paper.......-+++rssrsrrettetetssess rts: 1,515,962 | 1,591,919 1,639,343 1,718, 306 
Tron and steel and products......---..+-+sseerereecctect ce 574, 453 605,960 596,514 742,075. 
Non-ferrous metals and products......++++++++sssrerrrsttsss 1,114,784 | 1,213,999 1,209,545 1,234, 139! 
Non-metallic minerals and products. ....+-++++++s+sssrreete 294,235 339, 569 428, 586 545, 508 
Ghemicals and fertilizers....2-..-:0--tenee esse ences tence 201,729 237 , 687 248,326 248, 399 
‘Miscellaneous sent orer oe cee sce ee or eka ee 81,324 83,495 145,766 212,291 
Importserea ore ea ee 5,508,921 | 5,482,695 5,768,578 6,257, 814 
Agricultural and animal products........:++++2++0+> ee 733, 062 737,710 854,375 910,090 
Pibresiand! textiles: 2.5... dese cnet rete ces oie a 425,470 431,975 458, 488 481 , 952 
Wood products and paper......---+++ssseeserrrtreste ss sn 263, 203 256,701 285, 947 302, 182, 
Tron andisteel and products. ..q...sssone+ ines eee to 2,086,064 | 2,046,258 2,024,327 2,262,673 
Non-ferrous metals and products......++-+.+++sssrsrstrtsees 479, 231 476, 633 514,347 599, 037 
Non-metallic minerals and products 698, 138 660,749 681, 002 710,949 
Chemicals and fertilizers .....-:62---2 0+ srr eect neststrecne: 334, 455 346,972 371,196 395,276 
Muscellaneous aan ice ee eee idee et enone ee ay 489, 299 525, 698 578,894 595, 704 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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15.—Declared Values, and Value, Price and Ph 
by Commodity Group, 


ysical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, 


1959-62—concluded 


Commodity Group! 1959 1960 19617 1962 
VaLuE INDpxEs 
(1948 =100) 

164.8 172.5 188.9 202.8 
TT od 109.3 137.2 135.7 

56.6 88.9 98.0 105.8 
159.0 166.9 171.9 180.2 
158.3 167.0 166.2 206.1 
285.6 311.0 309.9 316.2 
310.0 357.8 451.5 574.7 
252.7 297.7 311.0 311.1 
110.9 113.2 198.9 295.4 

_-LLED SUS nc se ae ai tant Ae wr oli col aapll” Aeeall 210.4 209.4 220.3 239.0 
Agricultural and animal PrOductsetiaes See Mee een oake yee: 182.2 183.4 195.4 206.2 
Pb resyand textiles yrds Sa nee ink Ahh e cls ste ok ch € an, 120.9 122.8 130.3 137.0 
Mood products'and paper... .c.0 0. ee 373.1 363.9 392.9 416.8 
Btomandistecltand products. sy een. nee ten Jeane Got sue 266.3 261.2 257.8 287.9 
Non-ferrous metals and products....................00 307.2 305.6 336.0 391.0 

on-metallic minerals and products........................ 115.7 109.5 111.3 116.1 
Whemicals and fertilizers...................0....)0.J 275.7 286.1 314.0 334.8 
SORUEIGO TES a con Rane ric se ee + aes ae ee ee 377.4 405.5 501.7 525.1 
Price InprxEs 
(1948 =100) 

BpomesticsExporis®. 2 itce thn. ak Ache kee 122.8 123.0 124.0 128.5 
Agricultural and animal products: wc... 45. ee 99.8 99.6 101.9 109.5 
Pi bros and textiles. srt cepud Son be Ae, mpunccter. metic, 107.8 110.5 111.5 114.3 
Wood products and DADC Tor emetic Co eT ee 120.2 118.5 116.0 116.6 
Iron‘and ‘steel and products,........./)../.0h.0..0.08. eto. 161.7 162.8 167.1 172.7 
Non-ferrous metals and DROGUCHS qth omen AM beta RE. 145.6 148.8 152.4 159.9 
Non-metallic minerals and DEOUUE(S: a wacatn mt ence eee 165.0 165.3 169.2 172.0 
Chemicals and fertilizers..................0000 114.8 115.3 114.2 114.4 

ISCEMANCOUSA Font bree REE Be en ER Ash me rane ah cee 128.9 133.9 131.6 132.4 
Mnports ice. 114.4 115.5 119.1 125.0 
91.3 91.1 94.8 98.4 
82.3 85.0 89.0 93.9 
139.7 142.2 144.8 150.7 
144.2 146.5 153.4 162.1 
135.1 138.3 141.3 148.1 
101.8 98.6 101.0 105.9 
110.9 111.9 116.4 121.2 
116.3 125.7 114.8 119.5 
Votume InppxEs 
(1948=100) 
134.2 140.2 152.3 157.8 
116.3 109.7 134.6 123.9 
52.5 80.5 87.9 92.6 
132.3 140.8 148.2 154.5 
97.9 102.6 99.5 119.3 
196.2 209.0 203.3 197.7 
187.9 216.5 266.8 334.1 
220.1 258.2 272.3 271.9 
86.0 84.5 151.1 223.1 

BORCS eB ARR sacs. pct IPR ir Sack h-tsecovvied shai. 183.9 181.3 185.0 191.2 

Agricultural and animal products............000000 199.6 201.3 206.1 209.6 
ubresiand textiles. 25. eines. Ailaaetbane. Les 146.9 141.6 146.4 145.9 
Podiproducts and,paper./.hukeswneacadie nsec, omelent 267.1 255.9 271.3 276.6 

Tron and steel and DlOcuCta Pama i tia. Mtr nee 184.7 178.3 168.1 177.6 

Non-ferrous metals and products.........0.0 227.4 221.0 237.8 264.0 
on-metallic minerals and products........................ 113.7 111.0 110.2 109.6 
Memicalsjandifertilizers.....0.)00 8.0110) ee 248.6 255.7 269.8 276.2 
BSCCHANS OUNE rn a. cPP TC Cai sn. Gn ae on de Se 324.5 322.6 437.0 439.4 


tThe groups, 


Pp. 912), 


though classified by component material, differ slightly from conventional groups (see text, 
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PART III].—THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Section 1.—Federal Foreign T rade Services* 


Foreign trade contributes substantially to the welfare and prosperity of Canadians, 
largely because the productive capacity of Canada is greater than the ability of its popula- 
tion to consume the output of farms, factories, forests, fisheries and mines. Every effort 
is made, therefore, to establish and maintain close commercial relations with other 
countries whose markets are essential to the Canadian economy. It is appreciated, how- 
ever, that two-way trade should be encouraged in order that goods and services may be 
accepted in partial payment for the products Canada is in a position to export. Further- 
more, many commodities that are not indigenous to this country must be imported. Some 
of these are required for industrial processes and others may be classed as consumer goods 
necessary for the maintenance of the Canadian standard of living. 

Although many private firms have established connections in other countries that 
enable them to maintain a steady flow of goods in either direction, others require the 
assistance of government agencies in finding markets or sources of supply. Import and 
export controls imposed by many countries for a variety of reasons, together with foreign 
exchange difficulties, present problems that no single firm or even an association of manu- 
facturers, exporters or importers can solve without assistance from government representa- 
tives. 

The federal Department of Trade and Commerce, the primary function of which — 
is the promotion of external trade, makes available to businessmen a wide variety of 
services to assist them in selling their products abroad. These services are provided by 
the Department’s head office in Ottawa, four regional offices in Canada, and a corps of — 


Trade Commissioners stationed around the world. 

The highlight of the 1963 trade promotion program of the Department was “Operation © 
World Markets”, a comprehensive four-stage campaign which took place from Mar. 23 to 
May 3. It included a program entitled World Markets Machinery, held Mar. 23 to 31, 
for which nearly 200 foreign businessmen and government officials were brought to Canada; 
a National Canadian Samples Show, held in Toronto Apr. 2 to 4, attended by more than 
600 buyers from Britain, Treland, Western Europe, the West Indies and the United States; 
an Export Trade Promotion Conference, held in Ottawa Apr. 16 to May 3, at which 1,143 
Canadian businessmen discussed export opportunities with Trade Commissioners brought 
from their posts abroad; and a Trade Commissioner Conference which carried out detailed 
group studies and discussions on special problems encountered in trading areas abroad. - 

Services available from the various branches, divisions and agencies of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce are described below. The work of these entities is interrelated, 
each operating in its own field but working closely with the others to effect the over-all 
objective of trade promotion. 


Trade Commissioner Service.—The Trade Commissioner Service is the overseas 
arm of the Department and is actively engaged in the promotion of Canadian trade and 
the protection of Canada’s commercial interests; 64 offices are maintained in 47 countries. 

Every effort is made by the Trade Commissioners to bring Canadian exporters and 
prospective buyers together. On their own initiative, and in response to requests from 
the Department and Canadian businessmen, they study potential markets for specific 
Canadian commodities and services. Reports are provided on the demand in the country 
concerned, prices, competition, trade and exchange regulations, tariffs, shipping and 
packaging requirements, credit terms, channels of distribution, labelling regulations, etc. 
Inquiries from local businessmen for goods obtainable from Canada are forwarded to the 
Department in Ottawa, or directly to Canadian firms in a position to supply the products 
required. 


* Prepared in the several branches and agencies concerned, and collated in the Trade Publicity Branch, Depart: 
ment of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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The supervision of Canadian exhibits at overseas trade fairs and the provision of 
assistance to participating Canadian firms is an important function of many offices. Trade 
commissioners make local arrangements for and travel with Canadian trade missions 
visiting overseas markets. They also seek sources of supply for a wide variety of goods 
on behalf of Canadian importers. 


In developing trade opportunities, Canada’s trade commissioners travel extensively in 
their territories, visit leading industrial and commercial centres, and call on government 
officials, businessmen, trade associations and municipal authorities in an effort to arouse 
interest in Canadian products. They establish social contacts with commercial interests, 
thereby developing goodwill for Canada and Canadian products, while creating connections 
for Canadian exporters and facilitating the collection of trade information. They return 
to Canada at periodic intervals and make tours of Canadian industrial and commercial 
centres. Such direct contacts enable them to discuss specific problems with businessmen 
and bring into focus the Canadian commercial scene. 


In countries where Canada has a diplomatic mission, the Canadian trade office is the 
commercial division and the trade commissioner has the rank of Minister (Commercial), 
Minister-Counsellor (Economic), Commercial Counsellor or Commercial Secretary. When 
attached to a consulate, he carries the title of Deputy Consul General (Commercial), 
Consul (Commercial), or Vice-Consul (Commercial), according to his rank, in addition 
to that of Trade Commissioner. He may also be the Consul General, in charge of the 
office. Where trade offices are detached and do not form part of a diplomatic mission, 
the trade commissioner may also be required to undertake consular, immigration and 
other duties as the sole representative of Canada. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE OFFICES ABROAD, AS AT SEPT. 21, 1963 


ARGENTINA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Bartolome Mitre 478, Buenos Aires. 
Territory includes Paraguay. 


AUSTRALIA.— 
Sydney: Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 21st Floor A.M.P. Bldg., Circular Quay, Sydney. 
Mail: P.O. Box 3952 G.P.O. 
Melbourne: Commercial Counsellor for Canada, Mobile Centre, 2 City Road, South Melbourne. 


Canberra: Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Common- 
wealth Ave., Canberra. 


Austria.—Commercial Counsellor for Canada, Opernringhof, Opernring 1, Vienna 1. Mail: P.O. 
Box 106, Vienna 1/15. Territory includes Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania 
and Yugoslavia. 


Brtcium.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 35 rue de la Science, Brussels 4. Territory 
includes Luxembourg, European Economic Community, European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity and European Coal and Steel Community. 
Brazin.— 
Rio de Janeiro: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Metropole, Av. Presi- 
dente Wilson 165, Rio de Janeiro. Mail: Caixa Postal 2164-Z.C_00. 


Sao Paulo: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, Edificio Alois, Rua 7 de 
Abril 252, Séo Paulo. Mail: Caixa Postal 6034. 


Brrrain.— 


London: Minister (Commercial), Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, One Grosvenor 
Square, London W.1. 


Liverpool: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Martins Bank Bldg., Water Street, 
Liverpool. 


Glasgow: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Cornhill House, 144 West George Ste, 
Glasgow C.2, Scotland. 


“ile Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 15-17 Chichester St., Belfast 1, Northern 
reland. 


| Camuroon.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, Soppo Priso Bldg., rue Joseph Clerc, 


Yaounde. Mail: P.O. Box 572. Territory includes Central African Republic, Chad, Congo 
(Brazzaville) and Gabon. 
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Cryton.—Commercial Division, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 6 Gregory’s Road, 
Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. Mail: P.O. Box 1006. 


hae nee nies Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 5th Floor, Agustinas 1225, Santiago. Mail: 
asilla 771. 


Coromp1a.—Commercial Secretary and Consul, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco de Los Andes, 
Carrera 10, No. 16-92, Bogota. Airmail: Apartado Aereo 8582. Surface Mail: Apartado 1618. 
Territory includes Ecuador. 


Conco.—Chargé d’ Affaires, Canadian Embassy, C.C.C.L. Bldg., Boulevard Albert Jer, Leopold- 
ville 1. Mail: Boite Postale 8341. 


Cusa.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, Calle 30, No. 518, esquina 7a, Avenida, Miramar, 
Havana. Mail: Gaveta 6125. 


Denmark.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Prinsesse Maries Allé 2, Copenhagen V. 
Territory includes Greenland and Poland. 


DoMINICAN Repusiic.-Commercial Secretary and Vice Consul, Canadian Embassy, Edificio 
Nites ie El] Conde, Santo Domingo. Mail: Apartado 1393. Territory includes 
uerto Rico. 


France.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 35 Ave. Montaigne, Paris 8°. Territory 
includes Algeria and Morocco. 


GERMANY.— 


Bad Godesberg: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Frankengrabenstrasse 35, Bad — 


Godesberg. 
Duesseldorf: Consul, Canadian Consulate, Bismarckstrasse 95, 4 Duesseldorf 1. 
Hamburg: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, Ferdinandstrasse 69, Hamburg. 


Guana.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, E115/3 Independ- 
ence Ave., Accra. Mail: P.O. Box 1639. Territory includes Guinea, Ivory Coast, Liberia, 
Mali, Mauritania, Togo and Upper Volta. 


Grersce.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 31 Vassilissis Sophias Ave., Athens 138. 
Territory includes Turkey. 


Guaremata.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 5a Avenida 11-70, Zone I, Guatemala 
City, C.A. Airmail P.O. Box 400. Surface mail: P.O. Box 444. Territory includes Costa 
Rica, El] Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama and Canal Zone. 


Harrt.—Chargé d’Affaires ad interim and Consul, Canadian Embassy, Route du Canape Vert, . 


St. Louis de Turgeau, Port-au-Prince. Mail: P.O. Box 826. 


Hone Kone.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation Bldg., Hong Kong. Mail: P.O. Box 126. Territory includes Cambodia, Com- 
munist China, Laos, Viet Nam and Macao. 


INDIA.— 
New Delhi: Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 13 Golf Links Road, New Delhi 1. Mail: 
P.O. Box ll. Territory includes Bhutan, Nepal and Sikkim. 
Bombay: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Gresham Assurance House, Mint Road, 
Bombay 1-BR. Mail: P.O. Box 886. 


Tran.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, Bezrouke Bldg., Corner of Takht Jamshid 
Ave. and Forsat St., Tehran. Mail: P.O. Box 1610. 


( 
\ 


TreLaNp.—Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 66 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin. 


IsrapL.—Commercial Secretary for Canada, 84 Hahashmonaim St., Tel Aviv. Mail: P.O. Box 
90140. Territory includes Cyprus. 


IvaLy.— | 
Rome: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Via G.B. De Rossi 27, Rome. Territory 
includes Libya and Malta. 


Milan: Consul General. 


Jamaica.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 32 Duke St 
(corner Duke and Barry Sts.), Kingston. Mail: P.O. Box 225. Territory includes Bahamas 
and British Honduras. 
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JAPAN.—Minister (Commercial), Canadian Embassy, 16, Omote-Machi, 3-Chome, Akasaka, 
SAF Tokyo. Mail: c/o Akasaka Post Office, Tokyo. Territory includes Korea and 
kinawa. 


Lrsanon.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Alpha Bldg., Rue Clemenceau, Beirut. 


Mail: Botte Postale 2300. Territory includes Iraq, Jordan, Persian Gulf Area, Saudi Arabia 
and Syria. 


Mexico.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Melchor Ocampo 463, 7th Floor, Mexico 5, 
D.F. Mail: Apartado 25364. 


NetTHERLANDS.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Sophialaan 5-7, The Hague. 


New Zraranp.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Govern- 
ment Life Insurance Bldg., Wellington. Mail: P.O. Box 1660. Territory includes Fiji, Samoa, 
Tahiti and Tonga. 


Nicer1a.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 4th Floor Barclays 
Bank Bldg., 40 Marina Road, Lagos. Mail: P.O. Box 851. Territory includes Dahomey, 
Gambia, Niger, Senegal and Sierra Leone. 


Norway.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo 1. Mail: 
P.O. Box 1379—Vika. Territory includes Iceland. 


Paxistan.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Hotel Metropole, 
Victoria Road, Karachi. Mail: P.O. Box 3703. Territory includes Afghanistan, 


Prrvu.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Boza, Carabaya 831, Plaza San 
Martin, Lima. Mail: Casilla 1212. Territory includes Bolivia. 


Puiippines.—Consul General and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, L & S Bldg., 


3rd Floor, 1414 Dewey Blvd., Manila. Mail: P.O. Box 1825. Territory includes Republic of 
China (Taiwan). 


Portucayu.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Rua Marques de Fronteira, No. 8-4°D°, 


Lisbon. Territory includes Angola, Azores, Cape Verde Islands, Madeira and Portuguese 
Guinea. 


RHopESsIA AND NyasaLanp, Feprration or.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 8th 
Floor, Grindlays Bank Chambers, Baker Ave., Salisbury. Mail: P.O. Box 2133. Territory 
includes Seychelles Islands and Zanzibar. 


Stvcarore.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, American International Bldg., Robinson 
Road and Telegraph St., Singapore. Mail: P.O. Box 845. Territory includes Brunei, Burma, 
Federation of Malaya, Indonesia, North Borneo, Sarawak and Thailand. 


Sourn Arrica.— 


Johannesburg: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Mobil House, 17th Floor, Corner 
Rissik and De Villiers Sts., Johannesburg. Mail: P.O. Box 715. Territory includes Mada- 
gascar, Mauritius, Mozambique and Reunion. 

Cape Town: Trade Commissioner, 13th Floor, African Life Centre, St. George’s St., Cape 
Town. Mail: P.O. Box 683. Territory includes St. Helena and South West Africa. 


| Sparin.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Espatia, Avenida de Jose Antonio 


88, Madrid. Mail: Apartado 117. Territory includes Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, Gi- 
braltar, Rio Muni and Rio de Oro. 


Sweprn.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Strandvagen, 7-C, Stockholm. Mail: 
P.O. Box 14042. Territory includes Finland, 


Swirzertanp.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Kirchenfeldstrasse 88, Berne. Ter- 
ritory includes Tunisia. 


| TRINmAD AND Tosaco.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 


Colonial Bldg., 72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain. Mail: P.O. Box 125. Territory includes Barba- 
dos, Windward and Leeward Islands, British Guiana, French Guiana, Surinam, Guade- 
loupe and Martinique. 


| Unton or Sovimr Soctaursr Repusiics.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 23 Staro- 


konyushenny Pereulok, Moscow. 
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Unirep ARAB Rervusric.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 6 Sharia Rouston Pasha, 
Garden City, Cairo. Mail: Kasr el Doubara Post Office. Territory includes Aden, Sudan, 
Ethiopia and Yemen. 


Unirep StTaTes.— 
Washington: Minister (Economic), Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 36, D.C. 
New York City: Deputy Consul General (Commercial), Canadian Consulate General, 680 
Fifth Ave., New York City 19. Territory includes Bermuda. 


Boston: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 607 Boylston St., 
Boston 16. 

Chicago: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 310 South Michigan 
Ave., Suite 2000, Chicago 4, 

Detroit; Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 1139 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 
26. 

Los Angeles: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 510 West Sixth 
St., Los Angeles 14. 

New Orleans: Consul and_Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, Suite 1710, 
925 Baronne St., New Orleans 12. 

Philadelphia: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 3 Penn Center Plaza, 
Philadelphia 2. 

San Francisco: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, 333 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco 4. Territory includes Hawaii. 

Seattle: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, The Tower Bldg., Seventh Ave. at 
Olive Way, Seattle 1. Territory includes Alaska. ; 


Urnucuay.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, No. 1409 Avenida Agraciada, Piso Ta 
Montevideo. Mail: Casilla Postal 852. Territory includes Falkland Islands. 


VennzvEeLa.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Avenida La Estancia No. 10, Ciudad 
Come Tamanaco, Caracas. Mail: Apartado 11452-Este. Territory includes Netherlands 
ntilles. 


Trade Fairs and Missions Branch.—It is the function of this Branch, through its 
Trade Fairs Abroad Division and its Trade Missions Division, to organize and co-ordinate 
the trade fairs and missions programs sponsored by the Department. Liaison within the 
Department and program development are conducted through advisory committees—one 
on trade fairs abroad and another on trade missions. Each committee is convened and 
chaired by the Director of the Branch and includes representatives of all trade promotion 
branches of the Department. 

The 1963 program of the Trade Fairs Abroad Division included exhibits in 35 trade 
fairs held in the United States, Britain and other European countries, Australia and 
Japan. At many of these exhibitions, selected Canadian companies displayed their products 
in individual booths within a Canadian exhibit. However, exhibits ranged in size from 
trade information booths manned by Departmental personnel to ‘solo’ fairs completely 
organized by the Department and involving upwards of 100 business firms. Outstanding 
was the solo fair held in the United States at Philadelphia, from Nov. 11 to 16, in which 
103 Canadian firms participated. The 20 trade missions organized in 1963 by the T rade 
Missions Division included 13 teams of Canadian businessmen sent to study special 
markets in Europe, the United States, Latin America and the Middle East, and seven | 
groups of business visitors brought to Canada from Argentina, Britain, Jamaica, Japan, 
Mexico, South Africa and Venezuela. Four missions were concerned with improving 
Canadian production in the furniture and machinery industries and the remainder to 
promoting the exports of a particular industry or commodity group. Both Divisions 
work in close co-operation with trade associations and other interested organizations. 
outside the Department. 


International Trade Relations Branch.—The function of the International 
Trade Relations Branch is to safeguard and improve terms of access for Canadian exporters 
in foreign markets. In the field of trade policy the Branch is concerned with the conduct 
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of Canadian trade relations with other countries, including the negotiation and admini- 
stration of trade agreements and Canadian participation in international trade conferences 
such as those of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The Branch endeavours 
to find practical solutions for tariffs and other difficulties encountered in foreign markets 
by Canadian exporters and as a service to exporters provides expert information, advice 
and assistance on foreign tariffs, import and exchange controls, documentation require- 
ments and other foreign governmental regulations affecting Canada’s trade. The Branch 
also has responsibilities in relation to the export financing facilities available for the 
development of exports of Canadian capital equipment. Through the Area Divisions — 
Commonwealth, United States, European, Latin American and Asia and Middle East—the 
Branch is the central point of contact between Canada’s Trade Commissioners abroad 
and the Department in Ottawa. 


Trade Services Branch.—The functions of this Branch relate to transportation 
problems, export and import controls, trade directories, the administration of the Regional 
Offices and the provision of general guidance to firms seeking entry into the export field. 
These activities are conducted by three Divisions: the Transportation Division is con- 
cerned primarily with industrial transportation from the user’s point of view, keeping in 
touch with developments and trends in shipping services and in freight rates; the Trade 
Controls Division administers the controls established under the Export and Import 
Permits Act; and the Allied Services Division administers the Department’s Regional 
Offices and compiles the Exporter’s Directory, a confidential list of firms engaged in or 
seriously interested in exporting commodities or services. 


Commodities Branch.—The principal role of the Commodities Branch is to maintain 
close contact with the Canadian business community and become familiar with production 
and supply conditions. Emphasis is placed on the search for products and services, the 


_ sale of which can be promoted abroad. The Branch is organized into six divisions— 


Appliances and Commercial Machinery, Textiles and Consumer Goods, Forest Products, 
Chemicals, Metals and Minerals, and Engineering and Equipment. The divisions are 
staffed by Commodity Officers who are specialists in such fields as engineering services 
and plant equipment, electrical and electronic equipment, transportation and agricultural 
equipment, ferrous and non-ferrous metals, lumber, pulp and paper, chemicals and 
petroleum products, rubber and plastic, as well as a wide range of commercial and con- 
Sumer products. These officers visit manufacturing plants and production facilities, 
attend and address meetings of business associations and study groups, prepare product 


| Teports and market surveys, provide information on trade opportunities, and advise on the 


export potential of products in markets abroad. In co-operation with the Canadian 
Government Exhibition Commission, they arrange for the display of Canadian products 
at trade fairs for the purpose of introducing them into new markets. They organize and 


_ accompany trade missions and also serve as delegates to international commodity con- 


ferences to study world market conditions and to consider corrective adjustments in 
conjunction with industry advisers. 


Agriculture and Fisheries Branch.—This Branch, concerned primarily with the 


| export of agricultural, fisheries and food products to world markets, operates through 


four specialized divisions—Grain, Fisheries, Livestock and Animal Products, and Plant 
Products. It works closely with other branches of the Department, particularly the 
Trade Commissioners Service and maintains liaison with food processors, agricultural 
| producers, trade associations, provincial marketing boards and with other government 
| departments, both federal and provincial. The Branch is particularly active in those 
_ trade fairs sponsored by the Department which exhibit agricultural, food and fisheries 
| products. 

| 
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Branch officers organize trade missions for the agricultural and fisheries processing 
industries and arrange for visits of foreign buyers to Canada, thus providing effective 
stimulation to the export of such products. As a service to these industries, surveys of 
foreign markets are undertaken as well as special studies relating to trade. A continuing 
assessment of foreign market conditions with their competitive factors is obtained from 
Canadian Trade Commissioners abroad, and the Branch keeps the industries fully informed 
of market potentials or of circumstances that appear to be detrimental to trade. In turn, 
the Trade Commissioners are kept informed of export possibilities of Canadian products 
and their competitive position. 


Branch functions include participation in activities relating to international com- 
modity agreements. The Director serves as departmental representative on the Inter- 
departmental FAO Committee, and the Branch provides the secretariat for the Canadian 
Fur Council and the Interdepartmental Fisheries Trade Committee. During 1963, dele- 
gates were provided for the International Coffee Conference, meetings of the International 
Sugar Council, the FAO Cocoa Study Group, and various commodity meetings under 
FAO and GATT. Branch officials also serve on many interdepartmental commodity 
committees. 


Trade Publicity Branch.—The Trade Publicity Branch is responsible for the 
advertising, publicity and public information activities of the Department. Its function 


is to promote an awareness of, and interest in, Canadian products in foreign markets and | 


to publicize the activities of all Branches, so as to further the Department’s objectives 
both in Canada and abroad. All communications media are employed to these ends, 
with particular emphasis on the graphic arts. The Branch has three main divisions. 


The Editorial and Art Services Division is responsible for the writing, art work, 
design and production of all advertising and printed matter for the Department. While 
its interests range over all aspects of the Department’s work, its primary objective is to 
publicize Canadian products in foreign markets. This involves the production of booklets, 
catalogues, folders, posters and other material prepared for distribution at trade fairs 
abroad or at points being visited by Canadian trade missions. Advertising campaigns, 
using all appropriate media, are prepared to attract attention to Canadian exhibits at 


trade fairs or to acquaint foreign audiences with the services and assistance available | 


to them from the Trade Commissioner Service at posts abroad. The Division produces 
Canada Courier, a publication on Canadian exports and exporters, which is distributed 
to businessmen abroad at periodic intervals. 


A second Division edits and publishes Foreign Trade, a fortnightly magazine, and 
Commerce extérieur, a monthly, which are distributed to Canadian subscribers and are 
designed to inform and assist them in developing export markets. Each issue contains 
information on foreign exchange rates, trade and tariff regulations, marketing information 
and other valuable trade data. Articles by Trade Commissioners abroad discuss marketing 
needs and requirements in the areas they serve. 


The Media Relations Division prepares and distributes press releases, articles, photo- 
graphs, speeches and background information to newspapers, radio and television stations, ' 
magazines and trade publications throughout Canada. It provides publicity material 
for distribution by Trade Commissioners abroad and distributes motion picture films 
and T'V film clips to promote interest in Canada as a supplier of a wide range of com- 
modities. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—The Export Credits Insurance Cor- 
poration was established under the provisions of the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944 
(RSC 1952, c. 105 as amended) and is administered by a Board of Directors that includes 
the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce and the Deputy Minister of Finance. It 
operates in two fields—export credits insurance and export financing. | 
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Insurance is available to all persons or corporations carrying on business in Canada 
to cover export sales made on customary credit terms. It provides protection against 
risks involved in the export, manufacture, treatment or distribution of goods, or the 
rendering of engineering, construction, technical or similar services. The main risks 
covered include: insolvency or protracted default on the part of the buyer; exchange 
| restrictions in the buyer’s country preventing the transfer of funds to Canada; cancellation 
of an import licence or the imposition of restrictions on the importation of goods not 
previously subject to restrictions; the occurrence of war between the buyer’s country 
and Canada, or of war, revolution, etc., in the buyer’s country. 


The insurance is available under three main classifications—general commodities, 
capital goods, and services. General commodities policies cover a policyholder’s export 
sales to all countries except the United States for a period of one year, and are renewable. 
Two types are available: the contracts policy, which insures an exporter against loss from 
the time he books an order until payment is received; or the shipments policy, obtainable 
at lower rates of premium and covering the exporter from the time of shipment until 
payment is received. 


Insurance of capital goods offers protection to exporters dealing in plant equipment, 
heavy machinery, etc., where extended credit up to a maximum of five years may be 
necessary. Specific policies are issued for transactions involving capital goods but the 
general terms and conditions are the same as those applicable to policies for general com- 
modities. Specific policies are also issued to cover engineering, construction, technical 
or similar service contracts entered into between Canadian firms and persons in foreign 
countries who have agreed to purchase such services, 


| The Corporation insures exporters on a co-insurance basis, the exporter retaining a 
| small percentage of the risk involved, and the same principle operates in the distribution 
_ of recoveries obtained after the payment of a claim. 

The Corporation has authority to enter into certain contracts of insurance, which, 
although they would impose upon the Corporation a liability for a term or in an amount 
| in excess of that normally undertaken, would, in the opinion of the Minister of Trade 
| and Commerce, be considered in the national interest. The Corporation algo administers 
| direct financing facilities available under the Act in cases where export sales involving 
| capital goods are of such a nature as to warrant credit terms in excess of five years. The 
_ Corporation, when authorized, buys the promissory notes or other negotiable instruments 
_ of the foreign purchaser. 


! Canadian Government Exhibition Commission.—The Canadian Government 
| Exhibition Commission organizes, designs, produces and administers all Canadian exhibits 
| at fairs and exhibitions abroad in which the Canadian Government participates. It also 
| advises private exhibitors and their agents on the best means of displaying Canadian 
| products at trade fairs, and prepares domestic exhibits for government departments and 
“agencies on request. It is responsible for international fairs and exhibitions held in Canada 
| that are financed and sponsored by the Government of Canada. 

Canadian Government Travel Bureau.—The Canadian Government Travel 
| Bureau is in operation to encourage tourist travel to Canada and to co-ordinate the tourist 
‘Promotion conducted by the provinces, transportation companies and national, regional 
and local tourist associations. The Bureau undertakes extensive tourist advertising 
campaigns abroad, provides tourist publicity material for foreign newspapers, magazines, 
radio and television outlets, and annually handles more than 1,000,000 inquiries from 
Potential visitors to Canada. It operates tourist offices in New York, Chicago and San 
‘Francisco in the United States and in London, England, 
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Section 2.—The Development of Tariffs 


Limitations of space in the Year Book have made it necessary, in regard to tarifis, 
to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities and countries to tariff 
relationships in force at present and to summarize as much as possible historical data and 


details of preceding tariffs, giving references to those editions of the Year Book where 
extended treatments may be found. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure* 


The Canadian Tariff consists, in the main, of three sets of tariff rates— British 
Preferential, Most-Favoured-Nation, and General. 


British Preferential Tariff rates are, with some exceptions, the lowest rates. They 
are applied to imported commodities from British countries, with the exception of Hong 
Kong, when conveyed without trans-shipment from a port of any British country enjoying 
the benefits of the British Preferential Tariff into a port of Canada. Some Common- 
wealth countries have trade agreements with Canada which provide for rates of duty, on 
certain specified goods, lower than the British Preferential rates. 


Most-Favoured-Nation rates are usually higher than the British Preferential rates 


and lower than the General Tariff rates. They are applied to commodities imported from — 


countries with which Canada has trade agreements. These rates would apply to British 
countries when they are lower than the British Preferential Tariff rates. The most im- 
portant trade agreement concerning the effective rates applied to goods imported from 
countries entitled to Most-Favoured-Nation rates is the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). ' 


General Tariff rates are applied to goods imported from the few countries with which 
Canada has not made trade agreements. 

There are numerous goods which are duty free under the British Preferential Tariff, 
or under both the British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs, or under all 
Tariffs. 


Valuation.—In general, the Customs Act, as amended effective Sept. 6, 1958, provides 
that the value for duty of imported goods shall be the fair market value of like goods as 
established in the home market of the exporter at the time when and place from which 
the goods are shipped directly to Canada when sold “(a) to purchasers located at that 
place with whom the vendor deals at arm’s length and who are at the same or substantially 
the same trade level as the importer, and (b) in the same or substantially the same quanti- 
ties for home consumption in the ordinary course of trade under competitive conditions’. 
In cases where like goods are not sold for home consumption but similar goods are sold, 
the value for duty shall be the cost of production of the goods imported plus an amount 
for gross profit at least equal in percentage to that earned on the sale of similar goods in 
the country of export. The value for duty may, in no case, be less than the amount for 
which the goods were sold to the purchaser in Canada, exclusive of all charges thereon 


(when not incurred on exported goods), the cost of shipping goods to Canada and similar 
charges do not normally form part of the value for duty. There are, of course, further 
provisions for determining value for duty under the Act. 


Dumping.—Sect. 6 of the Customs Tariff provides that when the actual selling price 
of goods being imported is less than the fair market value and the goods are of a class or 
kind made or produced in Canada, a special or dumping duty shall be collected. This 
duty is to be equal to the difference between the actual selling price and the fair market 


* Information relating to rate of duty and value for duty is available from the Department of National Revenue, 
Customs and Excise Division, which administers the Customs Act and the Customs Tariff. 


( 
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after their shipment from the country of export. Internal taxes in the country of export’ 
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value of the goods, except that it may not be more than 50 p.c. ad valorem. These pro- 
visions are designed to offset the advantage foreign exporters may achieve by exporting 
to Canada at less than the going prices, 


Drawback.—There are provisions in the Customs and Excise Tax Acts for the repay- 
ment of a portion of the duty, sales and/or excise taxes paid on imported goods used in 
the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of these drawbacks (as these 
repayments are called) is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete in foreign markets 
with foreign producers of similar goods. A second class of drawback, known as “home 
consumption” drawbacks, is provided for under the Customs Tariff Act and applies to 
imported materials and/or parts used in the production of specified goods to be consumed 
in Canada. 


The Tariff Board.—The organization and functions of the Tariff Board are described 
at pp. 112-113 of this volume. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Other Countries 
as at Dec. 31, 1962 


Canada’s tariff arrangements with other countries fall into three main categories: 
trade agreements with a number of Commonwealth countries; the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT); and other agreements and arrangements. 


Canada accords preferential tariff treatment to all members of the Commonwealth 
and dependent territories with the exception of Hong Kong. In addition, preferences are 
extended to the Republics of Ireland and South Africa. The preferential arrangements 
| with Britain, Australia, New Zealand, the West Indies, the Federation of Rhodesia and 
' Nyasaland and the Republics of Ireland and South Africa are governed by bilateral trade 
| agreements. A number of Commonwealth countries—India, Pakistan, Ghana, Nigeria, 
Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya—do not accord preferential tariff treatment to Canadian 
goods. Canada’s arrangements and agreements with Commonwealth countries have been 
modified on a number of occasions by the negotiations which Commonwealth countries 
have had with their non-Commonwealth trading partners in GATT. 


Canada signed the Protocol of Provisional Application of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade on Oct. 30, 1947, and brought the General Agreement into force on 
Jan. 1, 1948. The Agreement provides for scheduled tariff concessions and the exchange 
of most-favoured-nation treatment among the contracting parties, and lays down rules 
and regulations to govern the conduct of international trade. 


On Dee. 31, 1962, there were 44 contracting parties to the Agreement. The names of 
these, and the dates of their accession, are given in the list on pp. 948-956. In addition, 
Switzerland, Tunisia, Argentina and Yugoslavia have acceded provisionally. The con- 
tracting parties approved the provisional accession of the United Arab Republic, effective 
Jan. 9, 1963. Cambodia and Spain are expected to become full contracting parties in the 
(near future. Poland also participates in the work of the GATT. Five rounds of major 
multilateral tariff negotiations have been held under the GATT—at Geneva in 1947, 
‘Annecy in 1949, Torquay in 1950-51 and again at Geneva in 1956 and 1960. 


Canada already had most-favoured-nation trade agreements with most contracting 
Parties prior to the effective date of the General Agreement. These arrangements continue 


Trade relations between Canada and many other countries are governed by trade 
2greements of various kinds, by exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment under 
Orders in Council, by continuation to newly independent states of the same treatment 
originally negotiated with the mother country and by even less formal arrangements. 
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Dec. 31, 1962 


ealth Countries as at 


Country 


Agreement 


Principal Terms 


AUSTRALIA: .chiswci+ 5 oisietee 


BRITAIN 


JAMAICA, TRINIDAD, 
BaHAMAS, BARBADOS, 
BermupA, BRITISH 
GutanaA, BrivTIsH 
HonpbDuRAS, AND THE 
LEEWARD AND 
WINDWARD ISLANDS. 


Mataya, FEDERATION OF... 


New ZHALAND 


Trade Agreement signed Feb. 12, 
1960; in force June 30, 1960. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Trade Agreement signed Feb. 23, 
1937, effective Sept. 1, 1937; 
modified by exchanges of letters 
Nov. 16, 1938 and Oct. 20, 1947. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Relations continue to be governed 
by Trade Agreement of 1937 
with Britain. 

GATT effective July 29, 1948. 


Relations continue to be governed 
by Trade Agreement of 1937 with 
Britain. 


Relations continue to be governed 
by Trade Agreement of 1937 with 
Britain. 

GATT effective Oct. 18, 1957. 


Since 1897 Canada. has unilaterally 
accorded British preferential 
treatment without contractual 
obligation. 

GATT effective July 8, 1948. 


Canada-British West Indies Trade 
Agreement signed July 6, 1928, 
in force Apr. 30, 1927; Canadian 
notice of termination of Nov. 23, 
1938, was replaced by notice of 
Dec. 27, 1939, which continued 
the Agreement. 

GATT effective for Trinidad Aug. 
31, 1962. 

Jamaica, Barbados, Bermuda, 
British Guiana, British Hondu- 
ras and the Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands participate in 
GATT. 


Relations continue to be governed 
by Trade Agreement of 1937 with 
Britain. 

GATT effective Oct. 24, 1957. 


Trade Agreement signed Apr. 2a; 
1932; in force May 24, 1932. 


GATT effective July 26, 1948. 


Agreement includes schedules of 


tariff rates and exchange o 
British preferential rates on 
items not scheduled. _ May be 
terminated on six months notice. 


Various concessions are granted by 


of preferential tariff rates. The 
Agreement (as modified) in- 
cludes provisions relating to the 
Colonies, Dependencies and Trus- 
teeships. 


Canada and Ceylon exchange pref- 
erential tariff treatment. 


Canada exchanges preferential 
treatment with Cyprus. 


Canada accords Ghana the British 
preferential rates, except on cocoa 
beans. ; 
Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Canada accords British preferen- 
tial treatment to India. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


The parties exchange specified 
tariff preferences. Agreement 
may be terminated on six 
months notice. 


Canada and Federation of Malaya 
exchange preferential tariff treat- 
ment. 


The parties exchange specific pref- 
erences on scheduled goods an 
reciprocally concede British pref- 


erential rates on items 20 
scheduled. May be terminate 
on six months notice. 


each country includingexchange — 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at 


Dec. 31, 1962—concluded 


Country 


Agreement 


Principal Terms 


Nigeria, FEDERATION oF... 


PAKISTAN 


RuopEsIA AND NYASALAND, 
FEDERATION oF. 


Serra Leone 


TANGANYIKA 


UGANDA 


Relations continue to be governed 
by Trade Agreement of 1937 with 
Britain. 

GATT effective Oct. 1, 1960. 


Canada unilaterally accords 
British preferential treatment 
without contractual obligation. 

GATT effective July 30, 1948. 


Trade Agreement signed Feb. 6, 
1958; effective Feb. 7, 1958. 

GATT effective in Southern Rho- 
desia May 19, 1948: extended to 
whole Federation, Oct. 29, 1954. 


Relations continue to be governed 
by Trade Agreement of 1937 with 
Britain. 

GATT effective Apr. 27, 1961. 


Relations continue to be governed 
by Trade Agreement of 1937 with 
Britain. 

GATT effective Dec. 9, 1961. 


Relations continue to be governed 
by Trade Agreement of 1937 with 
Britain. 

GATT effective Oct. 9, 1962. 


Canada accords British preferen- 
tial treatment to Nigeria. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Canada accords British preferen- 
tial treatment to Pakistan. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Canada exchanges preferential 


tariffs with the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


Canada and Sierra Leone exchange 
preferential tariff treatment. 


Canada accords British preferen- 
tial treatment to Tanganyika. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Canada accords British preferen- 
tial treatment to Uganda. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


treatment. 


Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 


Dec. 31, 1962 


_ ALGERIA 


| Ausrria 


| Brterum-Luxemsoura.... 
| 


} 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agree- 
ment of 1933 applied to Algeria. 


Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2 
1941; provisionally in force Noy. 
15, 1941. 

Argentina has acceded to GATT 
provisionally. 


GATT effective Oct. 19, 1951. 


Convention of Commerce with 
Belgium-Luxembourg Economic 
Union (including Belgian colo- 
nies) entered into effect Oct. 22, 
1924. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948, 


Since the creation of Algeria as an 
independent state in 1962, Canada 
has continued to grant most- 
favoured-nation rates. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. Provisional appli- 
cation may be terminated on 
three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 
on one years notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dee. 31, 1962—continued 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
2 Ne ee ee 
BENELUX (BELGIUM- (See Belgium-Luxembourg and 
NETHERLANDS-LUXEM- Netherlands). 


pourG Customs Union). 


POUT VIAG te een te erie teres Order in Council of July 20, 1935,| Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
accepted Article 15 of Britain-| treatment. May be terminated 
Bolivia Treaty of Commerce of| on one years notice. 

Aug. 1, 1911. 


13h) Alfa eomeris ASOD See COSGS Trade Agreement signed Oct. 17, Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1941; provisionally jn force from| treatment. 


date of signing and definitively 


on Apr. 16, 1943. 
GATT effective July 31, 1948. 
Bouma te teres cmetents GATT effective July 29, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
BURUNDI. .cc060 0-0 ce esos Belgo-Canadian Convention of|Since Burundi’s independence in 
Commerce of 1924 applied to| 1960, Canada has continued to 
Burundi. grant most-f avoured-nation rates. 
(GAMBRODIAN eecuissitae eres Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement Since the creation of Cambodia as 
of 1933 applied to Cambodia. an independent state in 1955, 


Canada has continued to grant 
most-favoured-nation rates. 


GAMMBROON...0+--- oe r-c cess Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement Since the creation of Cameroon 
of 1933 applied to Cameroons. as an independent state in 1960, 

Canada has continued to grant 

most-favoured-nation rates. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement Since the creation of the Central 
ReEPvuBLIC. of 1933 applied to Central African African Republic as an independ- 
Republic. ent state in 1960, Canada has 


continued togrant most-f avoured- 
nation rates. 


CHADS abe sane erittertne ste. s Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement Since the creation of Chad as an 
of 1933 applied to Chad. independent state in 1960, Canada 

has continued to grant most- 

favoured-nation rates. 


ATU +. Sak ite, 2 aie iolale Trade Agreement signed Sept. 10,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1941; provisionally in force Oct.| treatment. 
15, 1941, and definitively on Oct. 
29, 1943. 
GATT effective Mar. 16, 1948. 


GIETINCA SR bys. «Ged. aaisters fe Modus vivendi signed Sept. 26, 1946. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminate 
on three months notice. 


COLOMBIA jevienastesiele tae cere Treaty of Commerce with Britain| Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
of Feb. 16, 1866, applies to Can-| treatment. May be terminated 
ada. Modified by protocol of| on three months notice. 
Aug. 20, 1912, and exchange of 
notes Dec. 30, 1938. 
A Trade Agreement between Co- 
lombia and Canada was signed 
Feb. 20, 1946, but has not been 
put into force. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements. with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dec. 31, 1962—continued 
Country Agreement Principal Terms 
=e ee ee ee SEE 


Coneo, REPustic or 
(BRAZZAVILLE). 


Conco, Repusuic or 


(LEoPotpvILLE), 


Costa Rica 


Lite bee Cie wee eecews 


Denmarx (including 
GREENLAND). 


Dominican Repustic 


Ecuapor 


where, «0. 6\'s\ @'s) Bie \0\o\6/e\e) 6-6, 


isiR Sida s/ieiiss,(¢) oa) 6/¢,0160 4:0 (0. 


see e econ eccee 


| France anp Frencu ovur- 


| SEAS TERRITORINS. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement 
of 1933 applied to Congo (Braz- 
zaville). 


Belgo-Canadian Convention of 
Commerce of 1924 applied to 
Congo (Leopoldyille). 

Modus vivendi signed Nov. 18, 1950; 
brought into force Jan. 26, 1951. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 

Convention of Commerce signed 
Mar. 15, 1928; in force Nov. 14, 
1928. 


GATT effective May 21, 1948. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement 
of 1933 applied to Dahomey. 


Treaties of Peace and Commerce 
with Britain of Feb. 13, 1660 and 
July 11, 1670, apply to Canada. 


GATT effective May 28, 1950. 
Trade Agreement signed Mar. 8, 


1940; in force Jan. 22, 1941. 
GATT effective May 19, 1950. 


Modus vivendi signed N 
in force Dec. 1, 1950. 


ov. 10, 1950; 


(See United Arab Republic). 


Exchange of notes of N 
in force Nov. 17, 1937 


ov. 2, 1937; 


Exchange of notes effective June 3, 
1955. 


of Nov. 13-17, 
ov. 17, 1948. 
ay 25, 1950. 


Exchange of notes 
1948; effective N. 
GATT effective M 


Trade Agreement signed May 12, 
1933; in force June 10, 1933. Bx- 
change of notes of Sept. 29, 1934, 
and additional protocol of Feb. 
26, 1935. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Since the creation of Congo (Braz- 
zaville) as an independent state 
in 1960, Canada has continued to 
grant most-favoured-nation rates, 


Since the Congo’s independence in 
1960, Canada has continued to 
grant most-favoured-nation rates, 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 
on one years notice. 


Since the creation of Dahomey as 
an independent state in 1960, 
Canada has continued to grant 
most-favoured-nation rates. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. Declaration of May 
9, 1912 provides means for sep- 
arate termination by Dominions 
On one years notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment including scheduled 
concessions. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice, 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 
on four months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 


on three months notice, 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment including scheduled 
concessions. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 
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Dee. 31, 1962—continued 


Ss with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 


" 


Country 


Agreement 


Principal Terms 


GERMANY, FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF. 


GREECE 


GREENLAND 


GUATEMALA 


IsRAEL 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement 
of 1933 applied to Gabon. 


GATT effective Oct. 1, 1951. 


tion of Gabon as an 
n1960, Canada 
t most- 


Since the crea 
independent state1 
has continued to gran 
favoured-nation rates. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation | 
treatment. 


Modus vivendi by exchange of notes 
of July 24-28, 1947. 
GATT effective Mar. 1, 1950. 


(See Denmark) 


Trade Agreement signed Sept. 28, 
1937; in force Jan. 14, 1939. 


of 1933 applied to Guinea. 


Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23 
1937; in force Jan. 10, 1939. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 


Modus vivendi by exchange of note’ 


signed July 11, 
Honduras, Sept. 5, 1956. 


_\Although there is n 
obligation, Canada and Ic 
originally 
Denmark 
1660. 


GATT effective Mar. 1, 1948. 


Special arra: 
Council effective Feb. 
Tran accorded most-favour 
nation treatment from Sept. 


1956. 


1, 1951. 


Special 
Coun 


1932; in force Jan. 2, 1933. 


Cana 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement 


1956, ratified in 


o contractual 
eland 


adhere to the terms of a treaty 
concluded between 
and Britain on Feb. 13, 


ngement by Order in 


ed- 


arrangement by Order in 
cil effective Sept. 15, 1951. 


Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 


da-Britain Agreement of 1937 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation | 
treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 


. oO | 
on six months notice. 
i 
| 


| 
| 


on of Guinea as an 
n 1958, Can- 
t most- 


Since the creati 
independent state 1 
ada has continued to gran 
favoured-nation rates. 


| 
Exchange of most-favoured-nation | 


treatment. 


’ 
t-favoured-nation ) 
terminated | 
/ 
{ 


; 


Exchange of mos 
treatment. May be 
on three months notice. 


S) 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation! 
treatment. 


Canada grants most-favoured: 
nation tariff rates as long as Iran, 
accords reciprocal treatment. 


5, 


Exchange of most-favoured-natio! 
tariff treatment. 


Canada grants British preferentia 
tariff in return for preferentia 
rates where such exist and fo 
most-favoured-nation rates 0 
non-preferential items. May_b 
terminated on six months notice 
Exchange of most-favoured-natio 

rates. 


I 


continued 


of Israel after its foundation 


May 1948. 
GATT effective July 5, 1962. 


to apply to the State 


in 
| 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Comm 


Dee. 31, 1962—continued 


onwealth Countries as at 


Country 


Agreement 


Principal Terms 


Lincatenstern 


| Luxemzoure 


| Mapagascar 


| Mau, Feprration or 
Mavurrranta 


Modus vivendi by exchange of notes 
of Apr. 23-28, 1948: effective Apr. 
28, 1948. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement 
of 1933 applied to the Ivory 
Coast. 


Agreement on Commerce signed 
Mar. 31, 1954; effective June 7, 
1954. 

GATT effective Sept. 10, 1955. 


Canada-Britain Agreement of 1937 
applied to Kuwait as a British 
Protectorate. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement 
of 1933 applied to Laos. 


Special arrangement by Order in 
Council of Noy. 19, 1946. 


Special arrangement by Order in 
Council effective Mar. 1, 1955. 


(See Switzerland). 
(See Belgium-Luxembourg). 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement 
of 1933 applied to Madagascar. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement 
of 1933 applied to Mali. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement 
of 1933 applied to Mauritania. 


Trade Agreement signed Feb. 8, 
1946; in force provisionally same 
date. Ratifications exchanged 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


Since the creation of the Ivory 
Coast as an independent state in 
1960, Canada has continued to 
grant most-favoured-nation rates. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. Remains in force for 
one year from ratification and 
thereafter unless terminated on 
three months notice, 


Since independence of Kuwait in 
June 1961, Canada has continued 
to accord most-favoured-nation 
rates. 


Since the creation of Laos as an in- 
dependent state in 1955, Canada 
has continued to grant most- 
favoured-nation rates. 


Canada grants most-favoured- 
nation tariff rates as long as 
Lebanon accords reciprocal treat- 
ment. 


Canada grants most-favoured- 
nation tariff rates. 


Since the creation of Madagascar as 
an independent state in 1960. 
_Canada has continued to grant 
most-favoured-nation rates. 


Since the creation of Mali as an in- 
dependent state in 1960, Canada 
has continued to grant most- 
favoured-nation rates. 


Since the creation of Mauritania 
as an independent state in 1960, 
Canada has continued to grant 
most-favoured-nation rates, 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 
on six months notice, 


on May 6, 1947; definitively in 
force 30 days from that date. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dec. 31, 1962—continued | 


Agreement Principal Terms 


Country 


re ee ee ee ee 


Various agreements applied _to|Since the creation of Morocco asan | 


MoRoGCOM UE ieiie. taken: er I 
French, Spanish and Internation- independent state in 1956, Can- 
al Zones of Morocco. -| ada has continued to grant 

most-favoured-nation rates. 

NBETHERLANDS.....--+0000 Convention of Commerce of July|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 

11, 1924. Suspended during war; treatment. May be terminated 
reinstated by exchange of notes| on one years notice. } 
Feb. 1 and 5, 1946. Includes 
Netherlands Antilles and Sur- 
inam. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 

NICARAGUAN eine leis stele ctererore Trade Agreement signed Dec. 19, Exchange of most-favoured-nation | 

re in force provisionally same treatment. } 

ate. 

GATT effective May 28, 1950. | 

NrGmRemiek cemtetiont. teres Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement Since the creation of Niger as an 
of 1933 applied to Niger. independent state in 1960, Canada | 

has continued to grant most- | 

favoured-nation rates. = | 

NOR W ANAC « a-!o « cleteldiote'elsr Convention of Commerce and Nav- Exchange of most-favoured-nation | 

igation with Britain of Mar. 18,| treatment. Convention of May | 
1826, applied to Canada. 16, 1913 provides means for sep- 
GATT effective July 10, 1948. arate termination by Dominions | 
on one years notice. 

PRNAMAsAbaccnaeve dase: Order in Council of July 20, 1935, While contractual obligation has | 

accepted Article 12 of Britain-| expired, Canada and Panama | 
Panama Treaty of Commerce of| continue to exchange most- 
Sept. 25, 1928. Treaty termi-| favoured-nation treatment. | 
nated in 1942. 
PERAGUAY comin sce Exchange of notes of May 21, 1940; Exchange of most-favoured-nation | 
in force June 21, 1940. treatment. May be terminated | 
on three months notice. 

PRR nie te ce eects GATT effective Oct. 8, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation | 
treatment. 

PHITIPPINNS. + 2-25 s-- 2 see No agreement. Canada and Philippines, without 
contractual obligation, continue 
to exchange most-favoured-nation | 
treatment (excluding preferences, 
accorded by the Philippines to: 
the United States). 

POUAND i votes cise re eaters Convention of Commerce signed|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 

July 3, 1935, in force Aug. 15, 1936.| treatment including scheduled 


reductions. May be terminated 
on three months notice. | 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. Remains in effect for 
two years from ratification and 
thereafter unless terminated on 


PorTUGAL, PORTUGUESE 
ADJACENT ISLANDS AND 
PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS 
PROVINCES. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dec. 31, 1962—continued 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
3 i. ha 
DSHNE GATOS.) iy Je ee Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement Since the creation of Senegal as an 


independent state in 1960, Canada 
has continued to grant most- 
favoured-nation rates. 


of 1933 applied to Senegal. 


Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, Exchange of British preferential 

1932; in force Oct. 13, 1932. rates on scheduled items. May 
be terminated on six months 
notice. 


Exchange of notes Aug. 2-31, 1935; 
effective retroactively from J uly 
1, 1935. 

GATT effective June 14, 1948, 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 
on six months notice. 


SPAIN AND SPANISH Since Aug. 1, 1928, Canada has ad-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


POSSESSIONS. hered to Britain-Spain Treaty of] treatment. May be terminated 
Commerce of Oct. 31, 1922. on six months notice. 
Trade Agreement signed May 26,/Supplements and amends Britain- 
1954, provisionally in effect July] Spain Treaty of Commerce. 
1, 1954, definitively in force on Remains in effect for three years 
ratification June 30, 1955. from ratification, and thereafter 
unless terminated on three 
months notice. 
Ree orN tes en Britain-Sweden Convention of Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
Commerce and N avigation of| treatment. Declaration of Nov. 
Mar. 18, 1826 applies to Canada.} 27, 1911 provides means for 
GATT effective May 1, 1950. Separate termination by the 
Dominions on one years notice. 
DWITZERLAND.............. Britain-Switzerland Treaty _ of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


Friendship, Commerce and Re-| treatment. Convention of Mar. 
ciprocal Establishment of Sept.} 30, 1914 provides means for 
6, 1855 applies to Canada. By! separate termination by the 
exchange of notes Liechtenstein Dominions on one years notice. 
included under terms of this 
ett effective July 14, 
1947, 


Switzerland has acceded to GATT 
provisionally. 


Canada grants most-favoured-na- 
tion tariff rates as long as Syria 
accords reciprocal treatment, 


Special Arrangement by Order in 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. 


(Syrman Aras Rervsuic. 5 


I 0 ee ee Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of Togo as an in- 
of 1933 applied to Togo. dependent state in 1960, Canada 
4 as continued to grant most- 
| favoured-nation rates, 
ne Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of Tunisia as 


of 1933 applied to Tunisia. an independent state in 1956, 
Canada has continued to grant 
Tunisia has acceded to GATT] most-favoured-nation rates. 


provisionally, 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Dee. 31, 1962—concluded 
Country Agreement Principal Terms 
TURKEY siciieles cure siete te Exchange of notes signed Mar. 1, Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. May be terminated 


GATT effective Oct. 17, 1951. 


Union or Soviet SocraList 
REPUBLICS. 


Unirep Aras REPUBLIC 
(EeyPr). 


Unirep STATES 


Upper Voura (Vouraic 
REPUBLIC). 


URANDA 


URvuGUAY 


VENEZUELA 


Viet Nam 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Trade Agreement signed Fe 


1948; in effect Mar. 15, 1948. 


b. 29, 


1956; renewed Apr. 18, 1960. 
Ratifications exchanged Sept. 16, 
1960. 


Exchange of notes Nov. 26 and Dec.|E 


3, 1952; in force Dec. 3, 1952. 


Trade Agreement signed Nov. ee 
1938; suspended as long as both 
countries continue to be contract- 
ing parties to GATT. 


GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement 
of 1933 applied to Upper Volta. 


Convention of 


Belgo—Canadian 
1924 applied to 


Commerce of 


Uranda. 
Trade Agreement signed Aug. 12, 
1936; in force May 15, 1940. Ad- 


ditional protocol signed Oct. 19, 


1953. 
GATT effective Dec. 16, 1953. 


Modus vivendi signed and brought 
into force Oct. 11, 1950. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement 
of 1933 applied to Viet Nam. 


Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 
1928, accepted Article 30 of 
Britain — Serb - Croat - Slovene 
Treaty of Commerce and Navi- 
gation of May 12, 1927; in force 
Aug. 9, 1928. 


on three months notice. 


Exchange of m 
treatment an 


* rates. 


Most - favoured - nation treatment 


Since the creat 


Since Uranda’s independence in 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation | 


ost-favoured-nation 
d undertaking by 
U.S.8.R. to purchase from Can- 
ada twice as much as their sales 
to Canada up to $25,000,000 
annually. At least half of Soviet 
purchases are to be in wheat. In 
force for three years from date of 
signature and may thereafter be 
extended by mutual agreement. 


avoured-nation 


xchange of most-f 
ted on 


May be termina 
six months notice. 


exchanged. 


ion of Upper Volta 
as an independent state in 1960, 
Canada has continued to grant — 
most-favoured-nation rates. 


has continued to- 


1960, Canada 
d-nation rates. | 


grant most-favoure 
| 


treatment. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. Made for one year 
subject to annual renewal. 


Since the creation of Viet Nam as 
an independent state in 1955, 
Canada has continued to accord. 
most-favoured-nation rates. | 


avoured-nation 


Exchange of most-f 1 
rminated 


treatment. May be te 
on one years notice. 


Yugoslavia has acceded to GATT 
provisionally. 


) 
| 
: 
| 
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PART IV.—TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES* 


Travel between Canada and other countries (exclusive of visitors arriving direct from 
countries other than the United States) consisted of nearly 60,000,000 trips in 1962. The 
slight decline from the 1961 figure was attributable to fewer re-entries of Canadians re- 
turning from trips to the United States which numbered 27,944,600 as compared with 
29,288,500 in 1961. Re-entries of Canadians returning direct from overseas countries 
numbered 253,400, a figure 30,300 higher than in the previous year. In 1962, 31,656,400 
visitors entered Canada from the United States, 1,182,200 more than in 1961. The basie 
record of the volume of non-immigrant travel to Canada from overseas countries is not 
available for 1961 or 1962. Prior to January 1961, transportation companies were re- 
quired to complete a form for the Department of Citizenship and Immigration which 
provided certain details on this movement. However, a request from the transportation 
companies to be relieved of this procedure was granted and, as a result, the record of 
visits from overseas countries was no longer available. 


1.—Number and Expenditure of United States Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers in the United States, 1950-62 


U.S. U.S. Canadians | Canadian — of oan 
Year Travellers | Expenditure Travelling | Expenditure Treg etton Sh th 
in Canada | in Canada in U.S. in U.S a Ss i e 


in Canada U.S. 
No. $’000 No. $’000 No. $000 


-..| 23,516,700 260,000 | 16,000,800 193,000 |+-7, 515,900 + 67,000 
-| 24,879, 500 258,000 | 18,586,900 246,000 |+6, 292, 600 + 12,000 


-| 26,276, 800 257,000 | 21,512,000 294,000 |-+4,764, 800 37,000 

28,024,700 282,000 |. 23,311, 800 307,000 |+-4,712, 900 — 25,000 

26,412,600 283,000 | 23,343, 400 320,000 |-+3, 069, 200 — 37,000 

28,283,400 303,000 | 24,753, 800 363,000 |+3,529, 600 — 60,000 

27,666, 500 309,000 | 27,076,700 391,000 |+ 589,800 — 82,000 

28,619, 400 325,000 | 27,209, 400 403,000 |++-1, 410,000 — 78,000 

28,530,700 309,000 | 27,421,700 413,000 |+1, 109,000 —104, 000 

29, 880, 800 351,000 | 27,989,900 448,000 |+-1,890, 900 — 97,000 

| 8D, RS aaa a ier 29,654, 600 375,000 | 29,045,800 462,00011+ 608,800 — 87,000 
tee oe ee em, 30,474, 200 435,000 | 29,288,500 459, 0001/-+-1, 185, 700 — 24,000 
Be eerie in ka Ae EN 31,656, 400 512,000 | 27,944, 600 419, 0001/-+3,711, 800 + 93,000 


1 Includes Hawaii. 


Expenditures in 1962 on international travel between Canada and other countries 
| Was estimated at well over $1,000,000,000, about $43,000,000 higher than such expenditures 
/in 1961. Receipts from visitors to Canada amounted to $562,000,000—$512,000,000 from 
_ Tesidents of the United States and $50,000,000 from residents of overseas countries, repre- 
| senting gains of $77,000,000 and $3,000,000, respectively, over 1961. The devaluation of 
| the Canadian dollar in May 1962 no doubt contributed to the substantial increase in United 
} States travel expenditures in Canada and, conversely, had the effect of reducing Canadian 
| travel expenditures in the United States. The latter dropped from $459,000,000 in 1961 
_ to $419,000,000 in 1962, while Canadian travel expenditures in overseas countries showed 
_aslight increase from $183,000,000 to $186,000,000. Effective June 25, 1962, as part of a 
Series of official actions to relieve pressure on the Canadian dollar, the customs exemption 
(on Canadian purchases of merchandise in the United States was reduced from $100 to 
$25 every four months. 
| Expenditures by Canadians for travel in other countries have exceeded receipts from 
\residents of other countries travelling in Canada since 1950. The small deficit of $6,000,000 


—_ 


* Prepared in the Travel Statistics Unit, National Accounts and Balance of Payments Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 
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Travel account between Canada and overseas countries changed from an equilibrium 
in 1946 to a deficit of $136,000,000 in 1961 and 1962. The debit balance in the travel 
account with the United States was restricted to the decade 1952-61, inclusive, during 
which period the deficit increased from $37,000,000 to a record $104,000,000 in 1958 and 
then dropped to $97,000,000 in 1959, $87,000,000 in 1960 and $24,000,000 in 1961; in 
1962 there was a credit balance of $93,000,000. Visitors crossing the border from the 
United States into Canada increased in number from 30,500,000 in 1961 to 31,700,000 in 
1962 and their expenditures in Canada rose from $435,000,000 to $512,000,000. In the 
other direction, however, the number of crossings was reduced from 29,300,000 in 1961 to 
27,900,000 in 1962 and expenditures of Canadian visitors to the United States dropped from 


$459,000,000 to $419,000,000. 


2.—Number and Expenditure of United States Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers in the United States, by Means of Travel and Length of Stay, 1961 and 1962 


Excess of 
= HEP 5 Ue ee sendin sae of z ee 
ravellers xpendi- ravelling | Expenditure S. xpendi- 
Year and Item in tures in in the in the Travellers tures 
Canada! Canada U.S.1 U.S. in Canada in 
Canada 
No. $000 No. $'000 No. $7000 
1961 
Short-Term (24 Hours or Less)— 
Automobile.......-.-.0:+-2+e-s-e 15,982, 500 24,868 | 19,036,900 34,562 |—3,054,400 | — 9,694 
Aircraite: A pac csss sha * veer epi oe 31,200 750 14,800 993 |+ 16,400} — 248 
PB Us soe cals eauen’s wees taukat folks Deseret 91,100 639 45,500 965 |+ 45,600) + 374 
joy cil Meee Adina sada Gar kets Cape 292, 500 457 14,500 303 |+ 278,000 | + 154- 
Boatoncsc doh wer eee apes tee e 97,800 692 21,800 87 |+ 76,000} + _ 605 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, ete.). 4,607, 400 20,995 | 4,684,500 19,377 |— 77,100 | + 1,618 
Totals, Short-Term........--- 21,102,500 48,401 | 23,818,000 55,587 |—2,715,500 | — 7,186 
Long-Term (Over 24 Hours)— 
Automobile 8,005, 400 242,236 | 4,301,800 203,041 |+38,703,600 | + 39,195 
Aircraft. ... 454,400 62, 684 442,900 107,608 |+ 11,500 — 44,924 
1st figeaoeenecocs Bers 324,300 33, 634 385,300 46,082 |— 61,000 — 12,448 
12irnl lage omar ae aS 219,700 28,649 252, 100 38,550 |— 32,400 = 9,901 
Boat: scat rss 367,900 19,718 88, 400 3.861 |+ 279,500 | + 15,852 
Totals, Long-Term........+-- 9,371,700 386,916 | 5,470,500 399,142 |+8,901,200 | — 12,226 
Grand Totals, 1961........- 30,474,200 435,317 | 29,288,500 454,729 2|+1,185,700 | — 19,4122 
1962 
Short-Term (24 Hours or Less)— 
Automobiles.ccic sts: eee rie 16,042,800 29,996 | 18,588,000 33,480 |—2,545,200 | — 38, 484 
Wirerat tc aces dines cieigiticin= shee 35,9! 891 17,200 1,198 |+ 18,700 = 307 
Bist, Sak Maitre © seneta ye eters erettat ate Sef 87,000 756 54,100 480 |+ 382,900 + 276 
Ristl, sco oe mureeeee erie Fi) pierre 288, 100 421 22,100 373 |+ 266,000 + 48 
BORG ote caer canna spe(eas agen ER ADE 219,300 1,299 16,600 72 |+ 202,700 + 1,22 
Other (pedestrians, local, bus, etc.) 4,903,600 25,271 | 4,309,000 13,185 |+ 594,600 | + 12,086 
| ———_--—- ane f 
Totals, Short-Term.......--.- 21,576,700 58,634 | 23,007,000 48,788 |—1,430,300 | + 9,846 | 
Long-Term (Over 24 Hours)— : 
Automobile.........00ececeececees 8,558, 600 293,013 | 3,765,900 169,615 |+4,792, 700 +123, 398 
AGreralb. ccenecwere saciemine acteurs 446, 600 64,614 467,900 113,604 |— 21,800 — 48,990 
1 SUT enee nea no nce aonmepcopuda. 368,700 40,410 376, 800 41,894 |— 8: 100) |e 1,484 — 
Riail 20sec Ee leah Shoe» 228,600 30, 960 228,900 36,258 j— 300 | — 5,298 | 
Boatincs ste tee baetaioads esse 477,200 24,776 98,100 3,954 |+ 379,100 + 20,822 — 
|) | 
Totals, Long-Term.....----+- 10,079,700 453,773 | 4,937,600 365,325 |+5,142,100 | + 88,448 
oo = 
Grand Totals, 1962.......- 31,656,400 512,407 | 27,944,600 414,1132/438,711,800 | + 98,294? | 


1 Includes substantial amounts of in-transit, commuting and local traffic. 2 Excludes Hawaii. 
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3.—Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, 1961 and 1962 


Foreign Vehicles Inward Canadian Vehicles Returning 
Year, Province 5 : After After 
aN Staying Staying Repeats Com- ° Com- 
or Territory ours Over and mercial ae. ney ng mercial 


or Less 24 Hours Taxis Vehicles Grbese 24 Sees Vehicles 


oo = a 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1961 
234,073 158,925 | 1,186,555 81,276 || 1,883,640 124, 692 129,650 
320,815 336, 251 181,612 112,331 1,098,335 381, 967 165,244 
2,927,477 2,121,440 884, 649 184, 943 3,038,938 545, 361 256,107 
52,163 46,349 53,227 27,473 169,244 79,052 34,078 
21,347 23,742 14, 106 8,146 79,475 29,542 7,357 
DOT 5. fs ior 13,036 43,815 21,993 7,373 59,184 39,212 9,653 
British Columbia. 167,066 280,930 58,306 58,244 932,913 266,314 48,598 
Yukon Territory...... 297 14, 481 _— 1,443 535 678 260 
Totals, 1961........ 3,736,274 | 3,025,933 2,400,448 481,229 r 7,262,264 | 1,466,818 650,947 
1962 

Atlantic Provinces 260,238 162,791] 1,156,677 79,221 || 1,872,867 135,078 128, 626 
oni ae eis 324,121 339, 881 172,565 107, 437 1,054,946 349, 027 169, 100 
Ontario.......... --| 8,049,399 2,236,169 851, 087 201,168 3,057, 106 432,570 249, 635 
Manitoba........ - 52,210 48,961 52,056 22,649 163, 065 69, 393 26,661 
Saskatchewan.. sya 25,304 25,311 14,590 9,652 72,246 23,242 7,168 
Euiberta.......... 2 14,398 46, 230 21,822 8,551 59,933 28,705 9,804 
British Columbia...... 195, 588 353,631 53,790 58,299 862,118 229, 889 38,819 
ukon Territory 860 17,623 189 2,155 2,374 952 731 


Totals, 1962........ 3,922,118 | 3,230,597 253225776 489,132 || 7,144,655 1,268,856 630,544 


Many factors influence the flow of American visitors to Canada, among them being the 

ease of making border crossings, the location of highly populated areas near the Inter- 

_ national Boundary, the natural attractions of the country, and the currency exchange 

tate and the economic situation generally. In addition, the recent construction of new 

Toads and bridges has enticed the motor traveller to cross the border; of particular interest 

has been the completion of the Trans-Canada Highway north of Lake Superior and the 

| international bridges at Prescott and Rainy River in Ontario, connecting the United 
States with Canada. 


Completion of the Trans-Canada Highway north of Lake Superior has had an effect 
mainly on foreign vehicles entering and departing from Canada at Pigeon River to the 


__ The new bridge spanning the St. Lawrence River at Prescott in Ontario also had an 
effect on the flow of traffic to Canada. In the year ended September 1961, 51,100 foreign 


voint, almost double the number in the previous year. 
{- 
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of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 


The inter pretation 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Combined statistics of public finance for all governments in Canada—federal, provincial 
and municipal—are presented in Section 1 of this Chapter and Section 2 covers the incidence 
of taxation at the three levels. More detailed information for each level of government is 
given in Sections 3, 4 and 5. 

A report on the financial statistics of Federal Government business enterprises was 
issued for the first time in October 1962; analyses of their assets, liabilities, revenues and 
expenditures are shown in Section 3, pp. 995-996. The first report on the financial sta- 
tistics of provincial government enterprises, released,in the autumn of 1963, is summarized | 
in Section 4, pp. 1004-1005. | 

Government enterprise finances are usually reflected to a certain extent in the general 
statistics of the governments. For example, the portion of their profits that is remitted 
to the parent government appears in Table 1 (receipts from government enterprises); 


government contributions toward enterprise capital construction and toward their operating 
deficits appear in Table 2 (payments to own government enterprises); and the direct debt 
of government enterprises that is guaranteed by the parent government appears in Table 3 
(the bulk of the item ‘guaranteed bonds’’ represents direct issues of government enter- 


prises). 
Section 1.—Combined Statistics of Public Finance for All 
Governments 


Combined Revenue and Expenditure.—Tables 1 and 2 give details of the federal, 
provincial and municipal net combined revenue by source and net combined current an 
capital expenditure by function, respectively, for 1959 and 1960. This net basis has beer 
prepared by deducting from revenue, and the appropriate expenditure, certain specified 
amounts such as grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions from other governments 
institutional revenue, and interest, premium, discount and exchange revenue. Amounts 
provided for debt retirement are excluded to avoid duplication since all expenditure resulting 
from capital borrowings is included. 
ed in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, 


* Except as otherwise indicated, revis Dominion Burea' 
of Statistics. 
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Inter-government transfers such as subsidy payments by the Federal Government 
to the provincial governments are unconditional grants and therefore cannot be offset 
against any specific expenditure. These are set out separately in Tables 1 and 2 in order 
to prevent duplication and to provide additive totals. Because of the differing accounting 
practices of governments and variations in fiscal year-ends, discrepancies appear between 
the amounts recorded as inter-government transfers in the two tables. 


1.—Combined Revenue of All Governments, 1959 and 1960 
Nore.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 


1959 1960 
Source of Revenue Rederal Pro- Munic- Total || Federal Pro- Munic- Total 
eae alvin |" inal OM hae alla OY eel oH 
ee 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $000 $’000 $’000 $'000 
Taxes— 
Income— 
Worporations. ..).5ccen.+scce. 1,234,216] 248 987 _ 1, 483, 203 1,380,128} 269,072 — 1,649, 200 
Pudividuals: (Jeers Bait 1,752,194 54, 454 = 1, 806, 648]/1, 940, 560 60,678 = 2,001, 238 


Interest, dividends and other 


income going abroad 73,353 — — 73,353 88,174 — —_ 88,174 
General sales............. 1,002,658} 209,211 73, 435}1, 285,304 990,848} 211,830 80,235] 1,282,913 
Motor fuel and fuel oil sales. 4 — 382, 560 640] 383, 200 — 402,909 419} 403,328 
imemsalest 6%), 1) 2) eel eae — 55, 085 2,207 57, 292 —_— 56, 922 2,784 59, 706 
Excise duties and special excise 

(PORES Ce ei i ed 620, 661 _ —_ 620, 661]| 633,216 _ _— 633,216 
Customs import duties...) |’ 525, 722 = _ 525,722|| 498, 698 — = 498, 698 
Real and personal property,.... — 8, 330]1, 157, 236|1, 165, 566 — 8, 386]1, 287, 959 1, 296,345 

BSineS S75... aa ke — _ 39, 135! 39, 135 — — 43, 5811 43, 581 
Estate taxes and succession duties 88, 431 56, 247 — 144, 678 84, 879 60, 456 _— 145, 335 
SINGS Se (eR a LL 1,373] 153,599 8,337] 163,309 1,622] 177,004 9, 486 188,112 

Motals;, Taxes. 6 ssiceveass ccc, 5, 298, 608]1, 168, 473 1,280, 990)7, 748, 071 5,618, 125}1, 247,257 1,424, 464] 8,289, 846 

Privileges, Licences and Permits— 
Liquor control and regulation... 10} 44,920 — 44,930 11 47,149 _— 47,160 
Motor vehicle................. _ 164, 610 _ 164, 610 _— 172,013 _— 172,013 
Natural resources........... || 5,924} 303,311 = 309, 235 4,166] 276,869 — 281,035 
SUIS a dey i oe ai I 20,211 26,698 24,748 71, 657 19,159 27,884 25, 152 72,195 

Totals, Privileges, Licences 

ane bermits. A. 3565 chk 26,145} 539,539 24,748) 590,432 23,336} 523,915 25,152 572, 403 

| Sales and services................ 46,843} 37,295 — 84,138] 57,030] 38, 286 _- 95,316 
| Receipts from Government Enter- 

prises— 

180, 227 180, 227; 186,157 186, 157 


. a ee ee 88,366]  6/851| 36.563 131,780] 108,155] 6/447! 30, 398 145'000 


ment enterprises............,. — _ 8, 826 8, 826) _ _ 10, 437 10, 437 
Totals, Receipts from Govern- 
ment Enterprises.......,... 88, 366 187, 078 45,389] 320,833 108,155} 192,604 40, 835 341,594 
‘Other BONEGQUG leis seem ceuss oho 235,274 11,240] 103,293 349, 807|| 254,813 11,837] 104,463 871,113 
\Non-revenue and surplus receipts. . 40,610 3,737 _ 44,347 41,145 3, 420 — 44,565 
| Totals,Net General Revenue 
excluding Inter - govern- 
ment Transfers........... 5,735 ,846)1 ,947 ,362 1,454 ,420/9 ,137 ,628) 6,102 ,604|2 017,319 1,594,914) 9,714,837 
-- 461, 348 _ 461,348 _ 480, 875 aoa 480, 875 
- 4,754 _— 4,754 — 4,226 — 4,226 
—_— 53,772 65,393] 119,165 — 53,714 68, 957 122, 671 
_ —_— 2,701 2,701 —_ — 2,362 2,362 
Tants in lieu of municipal taxes 
on federal and provincial prop- 
RN Erato hh at: Royo re ey. sb — — 23,251 23,251 _ _— 27,753 27,753 
Grand Totals, Net General 
VENUE. 50:65. ok pcnece..., 5,735 ,846/2 467,236) 1,545 3765/9 ,748 ,847]16 102 ,604 2,556,134) 1,693 ,986 10,352 ,724 


1 Incomplete; not separable from real property taxes in some provinces, 
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2.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments, 1959 and 1960 


Nore.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


Function 
Fed 


$000 


eral 


Defence services and mutual aid.|1, 542,545 


Veterans pensions and other bene- 


1959 1960 
“pat odd AD ATEE AES Aseiereserts 
Pro- Munic- Pro- 
sree | apad 12 |. rote [pees [a vindial 
$7000 | $7000 $°000 $7000 | $7000 
— — | 1,542, 545)/1,534,411]  — 
= = 293,106 296,071} — |. 
436,923 68,426, 732,188 267,222) 508,612 
60, 134 23,0702 63, 010 
41,417 £ 67,906] 54,976 
zs = 494,138] 509,396) — — 
= = 92,456), 99,097) — 
104,384] 37,982} 166, 146], 28,506) | 139,617 
602,851| 658,309] 1,330,639] 64,480] 700, 123 
675,821| 345,637] 1,130,109] 104,964) 708,057 
4,630] — 272,257|| 272,041 223 
174,089} — 460,499] 366,113] 200,983 
54,965| 117,753)  829,784]) 654,411) 66, 878 
4,717| 13,919] 172,888) 149,158} 5, 472 
110,519] 129/425} 491,515] 265,603) 125,150 
125,625) 211/847| 413,657) 79,187] 136, 264 
= 134,162] 134,162) — = 
= = 79,654|| 81,820) — 
62,826] 136,201) 567,814 406,172; 78,508 
19,361]  — 19, 860 520| 9,746 
2,478 ,262)1 853,661) 9,976,484 
= os 461,341 480,873]  — 
= = 4,753], 4,226, — 
65,293) — 119,067||, 53,718] 68,692 
14, — 2,923] 1,75 = 
1,266). — 23,871], 24,722} 1,464 
2,545 ,935|1,853 ,661) 10,588,439) 


ORE. SR Gee or oe cordoD 293,106 
Health, hospital care and other..| 226,789 
Social Welfare— 

Aid to aged persons. ....-+++++ 605, 3482 
‘Aid to unemployed and unem- 
ployables.......+++++eereeres 56, 218 
Family allowances....--++ +++: 494, 138 
National employment services. 82,456 
Other...... 23,780 
Education 69, 479 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions— 

Highways, roads and bridges..| 108,651 

Other....scecserceceevcccceeces 267, 627 
Natural resources and primary 

industrieS.......:+s:+ercesereee 286, 410 
Debt charges excluding debt re- 

tirement......--.eeeeeeeeeeeee 657, 066 
Payments to own government 

enterprises. ...--+sseereer eee 154, 252 
General government.......-.+++- 251,571 
Protection of persons and property 76, 185 
Sanitation and waste removal.... _ 
International co-operation and as- 

SIStANCE.... see eeeerereeereees 79,654 
Other... .cecsecccccccscsccereses 368, 787 
Non-expense and surplus pay- 

MENtS.. cee eres cee secereeenes 499 

Totals, Net General Expendi- 

ture excluding Inter-gov- 
ernment Transfers......--- 5,644,561 
Inter-government Transfers— 
Tax-sharing arrangements....- 461,341 
Share of income tax on power 
utilities. ....ceeseee rere eee 4,753 

Subsidies.........- 53,774 

Special payments 1,809 

Grants in lieu of municipal taxes 

on federal and provincial prop- 
OLE. cceees eres bccn ects eee ves 22,605 

Grand Totals, Net General 

Expenditure...........++++- 6,188 ,843 


1 Excludes capital expenditures o 
from Old Age Security Fund 


Consolidated Debt.—Table 3 


ut of capital fund 
3 Includes interes 


interest on debentures issued for school purposes. 


gives details of combined debt of all government 
ate debt of the federal, provincial and municipal govern 


for 1959 and 1960 with the aggreg 


ments; the inter-government 


figure. 


debt is deducted to arrive 


for the Province of ‘Quebec. 


2 Includes pensions paic 
4E 


+ on debentures issued for school purposes. 


at a consolidated governmen 


Munic- 

fal! Total | 
7000 | $7000 | 
— | 1,534,411 | 
— 296, 071 
65,516| 841,350 | 
i 

a “i 
as 509,396 | 
= 99,097 
43,438| 211,561 
813, 8228) 1,578, 425 
361,320) 1,174,341 | 
ais 277, 264 | 
Li 567,096 
95,918: 817,207 
20,202] 174,832. 
141,447| 532,200. 
932'163| 447,614 
142'182| 142, 182 
= 81,820 
195,135] 679,815 
ak 10,266 
————————| 


480,873 


4,22 
122,41 
1,75 
26, 18 


xcludei 
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Section 2.—Taxation in Canada* 


Canada is a federal state with a central government and ten provincial governments. 
In 1867 the principal colonies of the British Crown in North America joined together to 
form the nucleus of a new nation and the British North America Act of that year became 
its written constitution. This statute created a central government with certain powers 
while continuing the existence of political subdivisions called provinces with powers of 
their own. 

Under the British North America Act the Parliament of Canada has the right of raising 
“money by any mode or system of taxation” while the provincial legislatures are restricted 
to “direct taxation within the Province in order to the raising of a Revenue for Provincial 
purposes”, Thus the provinces have a right to share only in the field of direct taxation 
while the Federal Government is not restricted in any way in matters of taxation. The 
British North America Act also empowers the provincial legislatures to make laws regard- 
ing “municipal institutions in the Province”. This means that the municipalities derive 
their incorporation with its associated powers, fiscal and otherwise, from the provincial 
government concerned. Thus, from a practical standpoint, municipalities are also limited 
to direct taxation. 

A direct tax is generally recognized as one ““which is demanded from the very person 
who it is intended or desired should pay it”. In essence, this conception has limited the 
provincial governments to the imposition of income tax, retail sales tax, succession duties 
and an assortment of other direct levies. In turn, municipalities, acting under the guidance 
of provincial legislation, tax real estate, water consumption, places of business and in some 
cases retail sales. The Federal Government levies direct taxes on income, on gifts, and on 
the estates of deceased persons and indirect taxes such as excise taxes, excise and customs 
duties, and a sales tax. 


The increasing use by both the federal and the provincial governments of their rights 
in the field of direct taxation in the 1930’s resulted in uneconomic duplication and some 
severe tax levies. Starting in 1941, a series of tax agreements, each normally enduring for 
a period of five years, were concluded between the federal and the provincial governments 
to promote the orderly imposition of direct taxes. All provinces surrendered their claims 
to personal income tax for the duration of the wartime agreements which expired in 1947. 
The Provinces of Quebec and Ontario did not rent any tax fields under the 1947 agreements. 
The Province of Quebec did not rent any of its tax fields under the 1952 and 1957 agree- 
ments; the Province of Ontario did not rent succession duties under the 1952 agreements 


and did not rent either succession duties or corporation income tax under the 1957 agree- | 


ments. Apart from these exceptions all provinces participated in the various tax agree- 
ments as fully as possible. Newfoundland rented its tax fields as soon as it entered Con- 
federation. ; 


Under these agreements, the participating provinces undertook, in return for com- 
pensation, not to use or permit their municipalities to use certain of the direct taxes. Under 
the last two agreements, the federal income tax and death tax otherwise payable in non- 
participating provinces were abated by a fixed percentage to make room for the provincial 


levies. The Wartime Tax Agreements of 1942 are outlined in the 1946 Year Book, pp. , 
900-901; the 1947 and 1952 Tax Rental Agreements in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 1087-1090; . 
and the 1957 fiscal arrangements in the 1961 Year Book, pp. 1067-1069. The 1962 fiscal 
arrangements are authorized by the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act, assented — 


to Sept. 29, 1961. They became operative on Apr. 1, 1962 and will run until Mar. 31, 1967. 


Basically, the 1962-67 arrangements entail a partial federal withdrawal from the field 


of direct taxation and the re-entry of all provinces into the vacated area. The Federal 


Government reduces its personal income tax otherwise payable on income earned in & 


province, and on income received by a resident of a province, by the following percentages: 


* Revised (July 1963) in the Taxation Division, Department of Finance, under the direction of F. R. Irwin, 


Director of the Division, and by the provincial authorities concerned. 
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to the universities by the Federal Government through the Canadian Universities Founda- 
tion. Finally, the Federal Government abates the federal estate tax otherwise payable 


arrangements do not apply to the Yukon Territory or the N orthwest Territories or to in- 
come earned outside Canada. The Yukon and Northwest Territories do not impose income 
taxes or death taxes, 

The provincial tax rates are not restricted to the extent of the federal withdrawal. 
Their constitutional position permits them unlimited use of direct taxes for the raising of 
revenue for provincial purposes. However, in all but four provinces (Ontario, Quebec, 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan) rates of income tax coincide with the amount of the federal 
abatement. 


As part of the 1962-67 arrangements, the Federal Government has entered into tax 
collection agreements under which it collects the provincial personal income taxes for all 
provinces except Quebec and the provincial corporation income taxes for all provinces 
except Ontario and Quebec. 

Under the terms of 1962-67 arrangements, adjustment grants are made to the Atlantic 
Provinces in recognition of their Special circumstances. These grants amount to 


Subsection 1.—Federal Taxes 
Individual Income Tax 


residence rather than citizenship, and in the tax freedom for capital gains. The term 
“residence” is difficult to define simply but, generally speaking, it is taken to be the place 
where a person resides or where he maintains a dwelling ready at all times for his use. There 


The Canadian tax law uses the concepts “income” and “taxable income”. The income 
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an individual must include all dividends, 
fees, annuities, pension benefits, allowances, interest, alimony, maintenance payments and 


other miscellaneous sources of income. On the other hand, war service disability pensions 


paid by Canada or an ally of Her Majesty at the time of the war service, unemployment 
insurance benefits, compensation in respect of an injury or death paid under a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of a province and family allowances do not have to be included in the 


computation of income. 

In computing his income, an individual who is carrying on business may deduct business 
expenses including depreciation (called capital cost allowances), interest on borrowed money, 
reserves for doubtful debts, contributions to pension plans or deferred profit-sharing plans 
for his employees, bad debts, and expenses incurred for scientific research. In general, 


llowed in computing income from salary and wages although there are 


no deductions are a 
exceptions. ‘These exceptions include travelling expenses of employees who have to travel 


as they perform their work (such as employees on trains), union dues, alimony payments, 
and contributions to registered pension plans. Individuals may deduct, within limits, 
amounts set aside to provide a future income under registered retirement savings plans. 
Students in full-time attendance at a university or 0 
at a post-secondary school level may deduct their tuition fees in computing their income. 

Having computed his income, the individual then calculates his taxable income by 
deducting certain exemptions and deductions: for single status an exemption of $1,000; | 
for married status an exemption of $2,000; for dependent children eligible to receive family — 
allowance $300 per child; for other dependants (as defined in the law), $550 per dependant; | 
for a taxpayer over 65 years of age, an additional $500; for a taxpayer who is blind or con- 
fined to a bed or a wheelchair for the whole of the taxation year, an additional $500; for _ 
charitable donations, up to 10 p.c. of income; and for medical expenses in excess of 3 p.c. of | 
income. In lieu of claiming deductions for charitable donations, medical expenses and | 
membership dues in trade unions or professional societies, an individual may claim a | 


standard deduction of $100. 

As already stated, an individual who is resident in Canada for the whole year is taxed 
on his income from both inside and outside Canada. An individual who is not resident in 
Canada at any time during the year but who carries on business in Canada or who earns 


salary or wages in Canada is taxed only on the income earned in Canada. In computing | 


taxable income earned in Canada, such a non-resident individual is allowed to deduct that 


part of the exemptions and deductions that may reasonably be attributed to the income | 
earned in Canada. (A non-resident who derives investment income from Canada is taxed _ 
in a different way described under a separate heading.) An individual who ceases to be @ 


resident of Canada during the year or who becomes a resident during the year so that he is 


resident for only part of the year will be subject to income tax in Canada on that part of | 
his income for the year received while he is resident in Canada. In these circumstances 


the deductions from income permitted for determining taxable income will be the amount 
that may reasonably be considered as applicable to the period during which he is resident 


in Canada. 
A progressive schedule of rates is applied to taxable income. These rates begin at 
11 p.c. on the first $1,000 of taxable income and increase to 80 p.c. on taxable income in, 


excess of $400,000. In addition, an old age security tax is levied on taxable income at the: 
rate of 3 p.c. with a maximum of $90 reached at the level of $3,000. | 
Tn calculating the amount of his income tax, an individual is allowed tax credits under 


three main headings: (1) Dividend Tax Credit—to partially eliminate the double taxation 
of corporate profits and to encourage par 


ticipation in the ownership of Canadian com 
panies, Canadian resident individuals are allowed to deduct from their tax an amount equ 


al 
to 20 p.c. of the net dividends they receive from Canadian taxable companies; (2) Foreign 


| 
Tax Credit—foreign taxes paid on income from foreign sources may be credited against 
x relative 


he credit may not exceed the proportion of Canadian ta 
1963 the 


In computing his income for a taxation year, 


Canadian income tax but t 
to such income; and (3) Abatement under Federal-Provincial Arrangements—in 


| 
| 


| 
ther educational institution in a course | 
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federal personal income tax otherwise payable on income of a resident of a province and on 
income earned in a province is reduced by 17 p.c. This abatement will increase by one 
percentage point a year until it becomes 20 p.c. in 1966. 


To a very large extent, individual income tax is payable as the income is earned. Tax= 


The following statement shows what taxpayers pay at various levels of income. In 
calculating these taxes it has been assumed that all taxpayers take the standard deduction 
of $100. No allowance has been made for the 20-p.c. dividend tax credit. In calculating 
the taxes shown for a married taxpayer with two children eligible for family allowances, a 
deduction of $300 has been allowed for each child. 


Old Age 
Status Income Income Tax Security Taz 

$ $ $ 

Single taxpayer—no dependants s. veawsh <eeeuh huhatitones 1,200 11 
1,500 44 12 
2,000 99 27 
2,500 166 42 
3,000 236 57 
5,000 591 90 
10, 000 1,840 90 
20,000 5, 825 90 
50,000 20,965 90 
100, 000 50, 855 90 
Married taxpayer—no dependants: .|.te en, ceo eee 2,200 11 3 
2,500 44 12 
3,000 99 27 
5,000 403 87 
10,000 1,544 90 
20,000 5,375 90 
50, 000 20,415 90 
100,000 50, 205 90 

Married taxpayer—two children eligible for family 

bin lh SN A Cae LTT SAE ST wk en 2,800 11 3 
3,000 33 9 
5,000 301 69 
10,000 1,388 90 
20,000 5,105 90 
50,000 20,085 90 
100, 000 49,815 90 


The income taxes shown above are abated by 17 p.c. in all provinces. Tn all provinces 
except Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan the provincial tax is the same as the federal 
abatement. Therefore in these provinces the taxes shown above are the combined federal 
and provincial taxes. In Quebec the provincial tax does not coincide with the federal 
abatement. In Manitoba and Saskatchewan the provincial tax exceeds the abatement by 
6 p.c. 


| Bill'would be eligible for a three-year exemption from income tax. As of July 1963, this 
Proposed change had not been brought into force by legislation nor had any area been 


\Corporation Income Tax 


| ='The Income Tax Act levies a tax upon the income from everywhere in the world of 
‘Corporations resident in Canada and upon the income attributable to operations in Canada 
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of non-resident corporations carrying on business in Canada. In computing their income, 
corporations may deduct operating expenses including municipal real estate taxes, reserves 
for doubtful debts, bad debts and interest on borrowed money. They may not deduct | 
provincial income taxes other than provincial taxes on income derived from mining opera- 
tions (for this purpose “income from mining operations”’ is specially defined). However, 
they can deduct from tax an amount equal to two thirds of a provincial tax on income from | 
logging operations not exceeding two thirds of 10 p.c. of the corporation’s income from . 
logging operations in the province. | 
Regulations covering capital cos | 
over a period of years the actual cost of all depreciable property. The yearly deductions 
of capital cost allowances are computed on the diminishing balance principle (taxpayers | 
engaged in farming and fishing may choose between this and the straight-line method). | 
Published regulations establish a number of classes of property and maximum rates. There | 
is provision for recapture of any amount allowed in excess of the ultimate net capital cost of | 
any asset. Certain accelerated depreciation provisions are available to taxpayers in certain 
circumstances and for a limited period of time. Businesses established in surplus manpower 
areas (officially designated ) which produce goods new to these areas or businesses engaged 
in the production of goods that are new to Canada are allowed to claim depreciation at 
double the normal rates of capital cost allowance for one year in respect of capital expend- 
itures incurred for the purpose of producing these new goods. This special incentive is | 
available until Jan. 1, 1964. A modernization allowance in the form of a 50-p.c. increase | 
in the first year in the rates of capital cost allowance can also be claimed by a business for | 
expenditures on new capital assets which exceed its expenditures on capital assets in the 
previous year or its average expenditures on capital assets in the three previous years. This | 
special allowance is available in respect of all depreciable assets eligible for depreciation | 
by the diminishing balance principle which are acquired before Apr. 1, 1964. The 1963 
Budget introduced a new incentive measure which, as of July 1963, had not yet been brought | 
into force by legislation. Straight-line depreciation at a rate not exceeding 50 p.c. will be 
granted in respect of certain new depreciable assets (machinery and equipment that would | 
otherwise fall in class 8 of the Income Tax Regulations) acquired in a 24-month period 
commencing on June 14, 1963, for use in manufacturing or processing businesses by in-| 
dividuals resident in Canada or by companies resident in Canada that have a degree of 
Canadian ownership and control. To have a degree of Canadian ownership and control, a. 
company must (a) be a resident of Canada, (b) have 25 p.c. of its voting shares beneficially 
owned by one or more individuals resident in Canada, one or more corporations controlled 
in Canada, or a combination thereof or have its voting shares listed on a stock exchange in| 
Canada and have no more than 75 p.c. of its voting shares beneficially owned by a non-| 
resident person alone or with associated persons, (c) ensure that at least 25 p.c. of its 
directors are resident in Canada (this requirement will not apply until 1965). For manu-| 
facturing or processing businesses in designated areas of slower growth there is no require- 
ment that they have a degree of Canadian ownership and control to qualify for this 50-p.¢- 


straight-line depreciation rate. | 
[Wxpenditures on scientific research by corporations qualify for special tax treatment. 
Generally speaking, all expenditures on scientific research in Canada may be written off for 


in the year when incurred. In addition, corporations are permitted to deduct 
tific research. 


t allowances (depreciation) permit taxpayers to deduct 


tax purposes 
from income for tax purposes 150 p.c. of their increased expenditures on scien 


es, oil wells and gas wells are allowed a depletion allowance, 


Taxpayers operating min 
ineral, oil or gas production, 


usually computed as a percentage of profits derived from m 
which continues as long as the mine or well is in operation. This allowance is in addition 
to capital cost allowances on buildings, machinery and similar depreciable assets used by 
the taxpayer. Taxpayers operating timber limits receive an annual allowance sometimes 
called a depletion allowance. This is a rateable proportion of the amount invested in the 
limit and is based on the amount of timber cut in the year. When the amount investec 
in the limit has been recovered no further allowance is given. 
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In computing taxable income, corporations may deduct dividends received from other 
Canadian taxpaying corporations and also from foreign corporations in which the Canadian 
corporation has at least 25 p.c. stock ownership. Business losses may be carried back one 
year or forward five years and deducted in computing taxable income. Corporations may 
also deduct donations to charitable organizations up to a maximum of 10 p.c. of their 
income. 

The general rates of tax on corporate taxable income are 18 p.c. on the first $35,000 of 
taxable income plus 47 p.c. on taxable income in excess of $35,000. Corporations deriving 
more than one half of their gross revenue from the sale of electric energy, gas, or steam pay 
tax on their taxable income from such sources at the rate of 18 p.c. on the first $35,000 of 
taxable income plus 45 p.c. on taxable income in excess of $35,000. Corporations that 
qualify as investment companies pay a tax of 18 p.c. on their taxable income. In addition 
to these rates, all corporations pay an old age security tax of 3 p.c. of taxable income bringing 
their rates up to 21 p.c. and 50 p.c. (21 p.c. and 48 p.c. for public utility companies and 
21 p.c. for investment companies). 

In calculating the amount of their income tax, corporations are allowed tax credits 
under two headings: (1) Foreign Tax Credit—foreign taxes paid on income from foreign 
sources may be credited against Canadian income tax but the credit may not exceed the 
proportion of Canadian tax relative to such income; and (2) Abatement under Federal- 
Provincial Arrangements—corporations may deduct from their federal tax otherwise payable 
a tax abatement equal to a fixed percentage of their taxable income attributable to opera- 
tions in a Canadian province. This abatement is to make room for the provincial income 
tax levied by each Canadian province. The amount of the abatement is 9 p.c. of taxable 
income attributable to operations in any province except Quebec and 10 p.c. of taxable 
income attributable to operations in Quebec. 

A special tax incentive based upon increased sales is available to corporations engaged 
in manufacturing or processing. This concession consists of cancellation of 50 p.c. of the 
federal income tax on the first $50,000 of taxable income arising from increased sales and 
cancellation of 25 p.c. of the tax on any additional taxable income arising from increased 
sales. It was announced in the 1963 Budget Speech that this incentive would not be 
available for the 1964 and subsequent taxation years. 

It was announced in the 1963 Budget Speech that new manufacturing and processing 
businesses established in designated areas of slower growth during a two-year period 
commencing from the date of enactment of the 1963 Income Tax Act Amending Bill would 
be eligible for a three-year exemption from income tax. As of July 1963, this proposed 
change had not been brought into force by legislation nor had any area been designated. 

Corporations are required to pay their tax (combined income and old age security tax) 
in monthly instalments but the period during which they pay tax for a taxation year does 
not coincide exactly with that taxation year. Until 1963, corporations did not start to 
pay taxes for a taxation year before the seventh month of that taxation year. In each of 
the last six months of their taxation year and the following three, they paid one twelfth 
of their estimated tax for the year (such estimate being based either on the taxable income 
of the previous year or the estimated taxable income of the year in progress). In each of 
the following two months they paid one third of the estimated balance of the tax computed 
by reference to the income of the taxation year. In the sixth month following the end of 
their taxation year, the final return had to be filed and the remainder of the tax paid for 
the year. The 1963 Budget introduced a new set of rules for the payment of corporation 


income tax which will not become fully operative until early 1966. These rules will require 
| that corporations begin to pay their tax for a taxation year in the fifth month rather than 
(In the seventh month of that taxation year. In each of the last eight months of their 


taxation year and the following two, they will pay one twelfth of their estimated tax for 
the year (such estimate will continue to be based on the taxable income of the previous year 
or the estimated taxable income of the year in progress). In each of the following two 
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months, they will pay one half of the estimated balance of the tax computed by reference 
to the income of the taxation year. In the sixth month following the end of their taxation 
year, the final return will have to be filed. In order to move on to the new pattern, it will 
be necessary for corporations to pay their tax for each of two taxation years within a pay- 
ment period of eleven months. The first taxation year to be so compressed within eleven 
months for the purpose of moving forward the payment period of corporation income tax 
will be the first one to end after Nov. 30, 1963. The second will be the immediately suc- 
ceeding one. As of July 1963, this proposed change had not been brought into force by 


legislation. 


Taxation of Non-residents 

A non-resident is liable for payment of income tax if he was employed or was carrying 
on business in Canada during a taxation year. The expression “carrying on business in | 
Canada” includes: (1) maintaining a permanent establishment in Canada; (2) processing 
goods even partially in Canada; and (3) entering into contracts in Canada. The taxable | 
income of a non-resident individual derived from carrying on business in Canada or from | 
employment in Canada is taxed under the same schedule of rates as Canadian resident 


individuals, and non-resident corporations deriving income from carrying on business in | 
Canada are taxed on their taxable income attributable to operations in Canada at the same 
rates as Canadian resident corporations. (Tax treaties with some countries provide certain 


exemptions from tax for remuneration for services performed in Canada by residents or | 
employees of these countries.) | 

Furthermore, the Income Tax Act provides for a tax at the rate of 15 p.c. on certain | 
forms of income going from Canada to non-resident persons. It applies to interest, divi- | 
dends, rentals, royalties, income from a trust or estate and alimony. This tax applies | 
whether the income goes to non-resident individuals or corporations. The rate on royalties — 
on motion picture films is only 10 p.c. The 1963 Budget announced that the 15-p.c. rate 
on dividends paid by companies resident in Canada to non-resident persons would be re- | 
duced to 10 p.c. when paid by a company that has a degree of Canadian ownership and | 
control (see p. 968). This change would be effective for dividends paid after June Bi 
1963. At the same time, the 1963 Budget announced that the 15-p.c. rate on dividends | 
paid by companies resident in Canada to non-resident persons would be increased to 20 | 
p.c. effective from Jan. 1, 1965, when paid by a company that has not a degree of Canadian — 
ownership and control. As of July 1963, these proposed changes had not been translated 
into legislation. 

The non-resident tax is withheld at the source by the Canadian payer. It is an 
impersonal tax levied without regard to the status or other income of the non-resident 
recipient. Non-residents who receive only this kind of income from Canada do not file 


returns in Canada. 


Special Tax on Branch Businesses 

Profits earned in Canada by a non-resident corporation carrying on business through a 
branch or permanent establishment in Canada are subject to an additional tax of 15 p.¢. 
This tax is imposed on profits attributable to the branch after deducting therefrom Canadian — 
federal and provincial income taxes and an allowance in respect of the net increase in capital | 
investment in property in Canada. The 1963 Budget announced that the rate of this tax 
would be increased to 20 p.c., effective from Jan. 1, 1965. As of July 1963, this proposed 
change had not been translated into legislation. ay | 


Gift Tax | 

The Income Tax Act levies a tax upon gifts. The rates range from 10 p.c. on an 
aggregate taxable value of $5,000 or under to 28 p.c. on an aggregate taxable value of over | 
$1,000,000. Exemptions include complete exemption of gifts of $1,000 or less and a general 
deduction of $4,000 from aggregate taxable value of gifts in the year. Th | 
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Estate Tax 

This tax applies to property passing, or deemed to pass, at death. All the property of 
persons who were domiciled in Canada before their death must be taken into consideration 
no matter where that property is situated; for persons dying domiciled outside of Canada, 
only their property situated in Canada is subject to tax. 

In computing the tax of a Canadian domiciliary, the value of the whole estate is first 
determined. Once the aggregate value of the estate has been determined, estate debts and 
certain expenses may be deducted. From the resulting “aggregate net value’, there may 
be deducted the amount of a basic exemption, which is increased where the deceased leaves 
a widow or dependent child, and also the amount of any bequests to charitable organizations 
in Canada. After these deductions, the amount remaining is the “aggregate taxable value” 
to which is applied the tax rates. From the tax so calculated may be deducted: (1) a tax 


No estate valued at less than $50,000 is subject to estate tax. This $50,000 is not an 
exemption but the starting point for tax. The estate tax must not reduce the value of an 
estate after tax to less than $50,000. The basic deductible exemption which applies to all 
estates of Canadian domiciliaries is $40,000. This basic exemption of $40,000 is increased 
to $60,000 in respect of a deceased male survived by a spouse, or in respect of a deceased 
female survived by an incapacitated spouse and a dependent child. In both cases, there 
is an additional exemption of $10,000 for each surviving dependent child (under 21). 
Finally, the basic exemption of $40,000 is increased by $15,000 for every surviving depend- 
ent child made an orphan by the death of the deceased. 


The tax on the estates of Canadian domiciliaries is calculated by applying a graduated 
scale of rates. For an aggregate taxable value of $5,000 or less the rate is 10 p.c., for an 
aggregate taxable value of $100,000 the tax is $19,000, and anything between $100,000 and 
$150,000 is taxed at 24 p.c. At $2,000,000 of taxable value the tax is $816,500 and the 
excess over $2,000,000 is chargeable at the highest rate of 54 p.c. 


As already stated, there is an abatement from federal estate taxes otherwise payable, 
in respect of provincial succession duties. Generally, the abatement is a deduction of 50 
p.c. from the federal tax otherwise payable in respect of property situated in a province 
that levies succession duties. 

The property situated in Canada of a deceased person not domiciled in Canada is sub- 
ject to estate tax at a flat rate of 15 p.c. No deduction is allowed against the assessed value 
of such property except for debts specifically chargeable to it. However, there is a special 
provision that exempts all such property of less than $5,000 value and also provides that 
the tax must not reduce the value of the property to less than $5,000. (The Estate Tax 
Convention between Canada and the United States increases this figure to $15,000.) Where 
property is subject to provincial duties the 15-p.c. tax is abated by 50 p.c. 


Excise Taxes 

The Excise Tax Act levies a general sales tax and special excise taxes. These taxes 
are levied on goods imported into Canada and on goods produced in Canada but are not 
levied on goods exported. 


General Sales Tax.—An 8-p.c. sales tax is levied on the manufacturer’s sale price of 
goods produced or manufactured in Canada or on the duty-paid value of goods imported 
into Canada. For alcoholic beverages and tobacco products the sale price for purposes of 
the sales tax includes excise duties levied under the Excise Act referred to below. An old 
age security tax of 3 p.c. is levied on the same basis as the 8-p.c. tax, bringing the total sales 
tax to 11 p.c. 
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Many classes of goods are exempt from sales tax. Foodstuffs and fuels for lighting 
or heating are generally exempt as well as articles and materials used by public hospitals, 
the products of farms, forests, mines and fisheries, and most equipment used in farming and 
fishing. Also a variety of items are exempt when purchased by municipalities. 


It was announced in the 1963 Budget that the application of the federal sales tax would 
be extended to building materials and production machinery which had previously been 
exempt, the proposed change to take place by stages. The rate applicable between June 
13, 1963 and Apr. 1, 1964 will be 4 p.c.; it will rise to 8 p.c. on Apr. 1, 1964 and to the full 
11 p.c. (the 3-p.c. old age security rate being the last one to be added) on Jan. 1, 1965. As 
of July 1963, this proposed change had not been translated into legislation. 


Special Excise Taxes.—The Excise Tax Act provides for a number of special excise 
taxes which are in addition to the sales tax. Where these are ad valorem taxes they are 
levied on exactly the same price or duty-paid value as the general sales tax. Articles sub- 
ject to special excise taxes include jewellery, cosmetics, toilet articles, radios, record players 
and television sets. ‘Tobacco products and wines are also taxed under the Excise Tax Act. 


The special excise taxes levied at present are listed as follows:— 


Cigarettesijes ie si. smierear ceisler WR eres sels Soe eas lols ra) eee eae 24 cents per 5 cigs. 
Cigars Gough iat Rockies oseiloasmteeists tebebtaeise's + 4-7 ei emeta anes secant mina 15 p.c. ad valorem 


Jewellery, including clocks, watches, jewellery, articles of ivory, amber, shell, 


precious or semi-precious stones, goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ products 
except gold-plated or silver-plated ware for the preparation or serving of food 


Or drinle bey. dtbocks demerits Sebresererzak Woempoaiis Citas derhase saa Sete 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Tighterachcscaenyemaenn tina te adeee te eek Rep an tense ee ee one es the greater of 10 cents 
per lighter or 10 p.c. 
ad valorem 
Playing Garde. ses assis: tienes is osiels cel esis iris lenmlasies spares lao wisiay vpicsolecieleis 20 cents per pack 


Radios the greater of $2 per 
radio or 15 p.c. ad 
valorem 
Phonographs and television sets 15 p.c. ad valorem 
Tubes for radios, phonographs and television sets, not including television 
picture tubes, priced under $5 per tube the greater of 10 cents 
per tube or 15 p.c. ad 
valorem 
Television set picture tubes....6..... cscs eee r tee e een e een e reese entene cess cers 15 p.c. ad valorem 
Slot machines—coin, disc or token-operated games or amusement devices...... 10 p.c. ad valorem 
MMatolieastgomee foci tise Gi cols: Gitte riosriecins «mlenieistttce> oo tas ea mactsiaienss si aeksets 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Tobacco—pipe tobacco, cut tobacco nGismitt stetnis a cles.c 2s ealle es selo-foecem ahaa 80 cents per lb. 
Tobacco pipes, cigar and cigarette holders and cigarette rolling devices......... 10 p.c. ad valorem 


Toilet articles, including cosmetics, perfumes, shaving creams, antiseptics, etc.. 10 p.c. ad valorem 


Wines—* 
Wines of all kinds containing not more than 7 p.c. absolute alcohol by volume 25 cents per gal. 
Non-sparkling wines containing more than 7 p.c. absolute alcohol by volume 
but not more than 40 p.c. proof spirit. .........+++eeeee sneer es 50 cents per gal. 


Sparkling Wines........00eeecseee ener eset eee erenn ers eereeeenncees $2.50 per gal. 


Insurance premiums paid to British or foreign companies not authorized to 

transact business in Canada or to non-resident agents of authorized British or 7 

fOTEIGM COMPANIES....1. ses eerersreer caret sesresersvsnscesiecs sete ciensctines 10 p.c. of net premium 
for property, surety, 
fidelity and_ liability 
insurance. (Most other 
kinds of insurance are 
exempt.) 


* These taxes apply only to wines manufactured in Canada. The customs tariff on wines includes a levy to 
correspond to these taxes on domestic production. 


All the foregoing items, except the last, are also subject to the general sales tax of 
8 p.c. and the old age security tax of 3p.c. Cigarettes, cigars and tobacco are subject to 
further taxes under the Excise Act (referred to as excise duties). 
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Excise Duties 


The Excise Act levies taxes (referred to as excise duties) upon alcohol, alcoholic bever- 
ages and tobacco products produced in Canada. These duties are not levied on imported 
goods but the customs tariff on these products includes a levy to correspond to the duties 
levied on domestic production. These duties are not levied on goods exported. 


Spirits.—The duties are on a per-gallon basis in proportion to the strength of proof of 
the spirits. These duties do not apply to denatured alcohol intended for use in the arts 
and industries, or for fuel, light or power, or for any mechanical purpose. The various 
duties are as follows:— 


On every gallon of the strength of proof distilled in Canada). anqits. “dave $13.00 
On every gallon of the strength of proof used in the manufacture of— 
Medicines, extracts, pharmaceutical Preparations, €tC..........c0cceccereee $1.50 per gal. 
Approved chemical SPDR ORE, EMG. Sethi Soy adiiclehy Us. bicn., 15 cents per gal. 
Spirits sold to a druggist and used in the preparation of prescriptions....... $1.50 per gal. 
Imported spirits when taken into a bonded manufactory in addition to other 
LANE Aneto ed Re i) aR Ti nme 30 cents per gal. 


Canadian Brandy.—Canadian brandy is a spirit distilled exclusively from juices of 
native fruits without the addition of sweetening materials. It is subject to a duty of $11 
per gal. 


Beer.—All beer or other malt liquor is subject to a duty of 38 cents per gal, 


Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes.—The excise duties make up nearly as large a part of the 
total tax on tobacco products as the special excise taxes which have already been described. 
The rates of duty are as follows :— 


On manufactured tobacco of all descriptions, except cigarettes.................. 35 cents per lb. 
Cigarettes weighing not more than 3 lb. per thousand (nearly all of the cigarettes 

used in Canada are of this Typo) ea te Se OO WU bea $4.00 per thousand 
Cigarettes Weighing more than 3 Ib. Der thousand) s+, 85008)...kbe ele eh $5.00 per thousand 
Bcee Mithaliae ded. J0ds 4569 acl tp. mathaanar at meee ee $2.00 per thousand 
Canadian raw leaf tobacco when sold for consumption®..\: 4; 5, See), hye 10 cents per Ib. 


Combined Effect of Excise Taxes and Excise Duties on Tobacco Products 


Bringing together the taxes imposed on tobacco products under the Excise Tax Act 
and the duties imposed under the Excise Act gives the following total taxes:-— 


Cigarettes, vant) See Pints es ty | $9.00 per thousand (or 18 cents per pack of 20 cigarettes) plus 
the 11-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale price 

Manufactured tobacco............. $1.15 per Ib. plus the 11-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale 
price 

CHEESE ME ir Brim tiie « Alae $2.00 per thousand plus the 15-p.c. special excise tax and the 


11-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale price. 


Customs Duties* 


Most goods imported into Canada are subject to customs duties at various rates as 
provided by tariff schedules. Customs duties, which once were the chief source of revenue 
for the country, have declined in importance as a source of revenue to the point where they 
provide less than 10 p.c. of the total. Quite apart from its revenue aspects, however, 
the tariff still occupies an important place as an instrument of economic policy. 


The Canadian Tariff consists mainly of three sets of rates, namely, British Preferential, 


_ Most-Favoured-N ation and General. The British Preferential rates are, with some excep- 
_ tions, the lowest rates, They are applied to imported dutiable commodities shipped directly 


—_—___ 


* See also pp. 946-947, 
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to Canada from countries within the British Commonwealth. Special rates lower than the 
ordinary preferential duty are applied on certain goods imported from designated Common- 


wealth countries. , 

The Most-Favoured-Nation rates apply to goods from countries that have been 
accorded tariff treatment more favourable than the General Tariff but which are not entitled 
to the British Preferential rate. Canada has Most-Favoured-Nation arrangements with 
almost every country outside the Commonwealth. The most important agreement pro- 
viding for the exchange of Most-Favoured-Nation treatment is the General Agreement on 


Tariffs and Trade. 

The General Tariff applies to imports from 
ferential or Most-Favoured-Nation treatment. 
terms of trade coverage are negligible. 

In all cases where the tariff applies there are provisions for drawbacks of duty on 
imports of materials used in the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of 
these drawbacks is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete with foreign manufac- 
turers of similar goods. There is a second class of drawbacks known as “home consump- 
tion’? drawbacks. These apply to imported materials used in the production of specified 


classes of goods manufactured for home consumption. 


The tariff schedules are too lengthy and complica 
rates which apply on any particular item may be obtained from the Department of National 


Revenue which is responsible for administering the Customs Tariff. 


countries not entitled to either the Pre- 
Few countries are in this category and in 


ted to be summarized here but the 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Taxes 


All of Canada’s ten provinces impose a wide variety of taxes to raise the revenue 


necessary for provincial purposes. All provinces 
and corporations resident within their boundaries deriving income from activities or 
operations carried out therein. Only the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec impose special 
taxes on corporations and only the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia 
impose a tax on property passing at death. Under the terms of the existing federal- 


provincial fiscal arrangement, the Federal Government makes payments called “equaliza- 
tion payments’ hat the potential tax revenue 


’ +o some provinces in recognition of the fact t 
from the fields of income tax, death duties and natural resource revenue in those provinces, 
measured on a per capita basis, is lower than an agreed upon level. For some provinces 
these payments constitute a very important source of revenue. 
Some of the more important provincial levies are reviewed briefly below. 

Individual Income Tax 

All provinces levy a tax on the incom 
or who earn income therein. 
percentage of federal income tax otherwise payable at full fe 
the Federal Government on behalf of these provinces. 
is levied at graduated rates that progress from 2.5 p.c. on 
to a maximum of 13.2 p.c. on the excess over 
income for Quebec tax is based on exemptions and deductions 
tax. The Province of Quebec collects its own tax. 

The percentages that provincial income tax liability is of federal income tax liability 
computed at full federal rates for 1963 are: Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia each 17 p.c., Quebec 
approximately 18 p.c. and Manitoba and Saskatchewan each 23 p.c. 


e of individuals who reside within their boundaries 


similar to those for federal | 


Corporate Income Tax 
All provinces levy a tax on the profits of corpor 
out within their boundaries. In all provinces excep 


ations derived from activities carried 
+ Ontario and Quebec the provincla 


Tn nine of the ten provinces, these taxes are computed as @ 
deral rates and are collected by _ 
In Quebec, provincial income tax | 
the first $1,000 of taxable income | 
$400,000. The determination of taxable — 


levy a tax on the income of individuals _ 


tax is imposed on taxable income in the 
income tax. In Ontario and Quebec t 
provincial tax follows closely the feder 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Br 
corporate taxable income. 

in Ontario 11 p.c. and in Q 


_ Four of the ten provinces | 
ment allowed by the Federal G. 
profits except in Quebec where it is 10 p.c. 
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he determination of tax 
al rules. 
unswick, Alberta and B 
The rate that applies in Manitoba 
uebec 12 p.c. 


€vy corporate income taxes at rates in 
overnment. 


province determined on the same basis as for federal 
able profits for purposes of 
The rate of tax in N ewfoundland, Prince 
ritish Columbia is 9 Pics Of 
and Saskatchewan is 10 Dic, 


excess of the abate- 


This abatement is equal to 9 p.c. of corporate 


(see p. 965). 


All provinces except Ontario 


and Quebec have signed agreements for the collection of their income taxes by the Federal 


Government. 


Alcoholic Beverages and Tobacco 


Generally speaking, the sale of spirits in all 
agencies operating as board 


alcoholic beverages. 
means of revenue. 


Prince Edward Island also imposes a tax on 
cigarette purchased; from one to three c 
of the retail price of all other tobacco purch 
are also levied in New Brunswick, Quebec 


Retail Sales Taxes 


Retail sales taxes are | 
Eight provinces n 
_ These provinces are Newfo 
| Quebec, Ontario, Saskatch 
_ general rate ig 4 p.c. but tk 


retailer. 


_ for municipal purposes. 


Amusement Taxes 


Each of the provinces with the exce 
_ Columbia has a tax on admission to places of 
a licence fee imposed on the operator or owner of these am 


8 or commissions whi 
ovincial mark-up over 
d wine may be sold b 


p.c. on all 


of the Health Tax Act. 


evied on the final 
ow levy this type 


ewan and British Columbia. 


ased. Specific sales taxes 


and Manitoba. 


of tax at rates varying 


provinces is made through provincial 
ch exercise monopolistic control over 
the manufacturer’s price is the effective 
y retailers or government stores depending 
to provincial revenues. * 
beer, wine and spirits sold at retail 


The Province of 


tobacco sold at retail: one fifth of one cent 
ents per cigar, depending on price; and 10 p.c. 
on tobacco products 


purchaser or user and are collected by the 
from 3 p.c. to 5 p.c. 
undland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
In the Province of Quebec, the 
ities to levy an additional 2 p.c. 


ption of Alberta, Saskatchewan and British 


entertainment. 


_ admissions is within the range of 5 p.c. to 13 p.c. 


_ Gasoline and Diesel Fuel Oil Taxes | 


Gasoline Diesel Fuel 
cts. cts. 
)  Newfoundland...... Bee 19 19 
Prince Edward Islan 18 18 
Ova Scotia........., 19 27 
ew Brunswick...... 18 23 
Quebec...-........... 15 21 


on * 
but forms part of the “pro 


The provincial mark- 


fi 


ts o! 


f 


up Over the manufacturer’s price is not considered a ‘‘ 


In addition, there is generally 
usement places. 


The tax on 


Gasoline Diesel Fuel 
cts. cts. 
Ontario’ sfaiciviséie sie 13 18.5 
Manitoba.......... 14 17 
Saskatchewan...... 14 17 
Le Re a ie 12 14t 
British Columbia... 13 15 


government business enterprises”’ (see p. 960). 


T Generally, fuel oil used for agricultural and industrial purposes is exempt from tax. 


tax’’ in DBS financial statistics, 
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Motor Vehicle Licences and Fees 

Bach province also levies a fee on the annual registration of motor vehicles. This 
registration 1s compulsory and each vehicle is issued with licence plates for the year. The 
rates of this licence fee vary from province to province. The amount to be paid may be 
assessed in relation to the weight of the car, the number of cylinders of the engine, the age 
of the vehicle and the wheel base, or at a flat rate. The operator or the driver of a motor 
vehicle must also register annually and pay a fee for a new driver’s licence; in Alberta and 
British Columbia, drivers’ licences must be renewed every five years at a cost of $5; in 
Quebec they must be renewed every two years, also at a cost of $5. Alberta, in addition to 
registration fees, imposes a milage tax on buses, based on milage operated outside city 


limits by public service vehicles carrying passengers. 


Taxes on Mining Operations 


All provinces except Prince Edward Island levy taxes of various kinds on mining 


operations. All provinces except Prince Edward Island and Alberta impose a tax on the 
sncome of firms engaged in mining operations in general or in specific kinds of mining 
operations. The Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Ontario impose a tax on the assessed value of minerals or a flat rate per acre of mining 


property. 


The Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia levy a tax on the income from 
logging operations of individuals, partnerships, associations or corporations engaged in this 
activity. In Quebec and Ontario the rate is 10 p.c. on income in excess of $10,000 and in 
British Columbia the tax is 10 p.c. on income in excess of $25,000. In Ontario, one third 
of the tax is allowed as a deduction from the corporate income tax in the case of corporations, 


and the remainder is deductible from federal income tax. 


Business Taxes 
The Province of Quebec imposes @ tax of one tenth of 1 p.c. on paid-up capital of | 
corporations while Ontario levies a similar tax at the rate of one twentieth of 1 p.c. 


The Provinces of Quebec and Ontario have a place-of-business tax. In Quebec the tax 
ranges from $20 to $50 for each place of business with the higher amounts being levied in 
the cities of Montreal and Quebec. In Ontario, the tax for each permanent establishment 
is the lesser of $50 or one twentieth of 1 p.c. of paid-up capital of the corporation involved, 
but the total of the capital tax and the place-of-business tax cannot be less than $20. 
Ontario also imposes an office tax of $50 on every corporation that does not maintain a 
permanent establishment in the province but merely maintains a buying office, or merely 
holds certain provincial licences, or merely holds assets. A corporation that does not main- 
tain a permanent establishment in Ontario but is represented by a resident employee oF 
agent who is not deemed to operate a permanent establishment of the corporation in the 
province must pay an office tax of $50 or one tenth of 1 p.c. of the total amount of its gross 
Ontario sales or revenue if less than $50,000, subject to a minimum office tax of $5. 

Both provinces levy special taxes on certain kinds of companies such as banks, railway | 
companies, express companies, trust companies and sleeping-car, parlour-car and dining-car 
companies. In Ontario these special taxes (except the tax payable by insurance corpora- 
tions calculated on gross premiums) and the capital and place-of-business taxes are payable 
only to the extent that they exceed the corporate income tax otherwise payable. 

The Province of Prince Edward Island charges special annual licence fees to most 
insurance companies, banks, acceptance companies, chain theatres and chain stores, 
steamship companies, telephone, telegraph and electric light companies and brokers, a8 
well as nominal licence fees to other incorporated companies, the latter being similar to 
filing fees in other provinces. 
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Land Transfer Taxes 


The Provinces of Alberta and Ontario levy a tax based on the price at which ownership 
of land is transferred. In Ontario a straight one fifth of 1 p.c. tax is imposed. In Alberta, 
registration fees proportionate to the conveyancing services rendered are charged and in the 
case of transfers and mortgages the fees are assessed on the value of the land transferred or 
the amount of the mortgage. In addition, there is an Assurance Fund fee charged on trans- 
fers and mortgages which guarantees title in certain circumstances. The registration fee 
on transfers is one half of 1 p.c. up to $1,000, one tenth of 1 p.c. from $1,000 to $25,000, 
and one twentieth of 1 p.c. over $25,000; the Assurance Fund fee is one fifth of 1 p.c. up to 
$5,000 and one tenth of 1 p.c. thereafter. The registration fee on a mortgage is $3 up to 
$1,000, one tenth of 1 p.c. from $1,000 to $50,000 and one twentieth of 1 p.c. thereafter. 
The Assurance Fund fee on a mortgage is one fortieth of 1 p.c. 


In Quebec, a tax of 23 p.c. of the purchase price is imposed only when property is 
transferred under the Bankruptcy or Winding-Up Acts. The Provinces of British Colum- 
bia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba do not have a land transfer tax but have an equivalent 
in the land title fees which are based on land values. 


Tax on Security Transfers 


The Provinces of Ontario and Quebec levy a tax on the sale price of securities trans- 
ferred; the rates in each province are:— 


Shares sold, transferred or assigned valued at— 


Minder sS lars Sari tla. eit 8 ore tts) sh te bell evs 1/10th of 1 p.c. of value 

t eiscn@ at le liliroyeses creek SE AeA erties br? NR a ee ts 1/4 cent per share 

S1S8tO SP25 ESE Se, IGRI 6 1 cent per share 

B25 tO, SSO cer dee srntaeteee bens. asd d. one are: heen 2 cents per share 

SOULLOUS SU Diccs ever Ara eens tee eee OS MES 3 cents per share 

SIOPLON SLO ene tee ne ee en Phe E 4 cents per share 

Over, S150 sie gare cere hen. Gerttes ut deers. encree 4 cents per share plus 1/10th of 1 p.c. of value 
in excess of $150 

Bonds and debentures........c.sscceecesceeccseececcees 3 cents for every $100 or fraction thereof of 

par value. 


Premium Income of Insurance Companies 


All ten provinces impose a tax of 2 p.c. on the premium income of insurance companies 
relative to risks incurred in the province. 


Succession Duties 


Only the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia levy succession duties. 
These duties are a tax upon the right to succeed to property and are assessed upon the 
interest or benefit passing at death to an heir or beneficiary. The three provinces impose 
succession duties on all property situated in the province belonging to the deceased and 
passing at his death whether the deceased was domiciled in the province or elsewhere. 
Personal property wherever situated of a person dying domiciled within the province is 
' also liable if passing to a successor resident or domiciled in the province. 

The rates of succession duty are governed by the value of the estate, the relationship 
of the beneficiary to the deceased and the amount going to any one person. The rate of 
tax increases as the degree of relationship between the deceased and his successor becomes 
| more remote. 


Provincial Property Taxes 


| In unorganized (non-municipal) areas, British Columbia levies property taxes at vary- 
_ ing rates according to class for provincial revenue. Improved, forest and tree-farm lands 
are taxed at 1 p.c. of assessed value; farm land at one half of 1 p.c.; wild land at 3 p.c.; coal 
land at 2 p.c. (non-operating) or 7 p.c. (operating); and timber land at 14 p-c. In un- 
organized (non-municipal) areas, Ontario levies a property tax of 1} p.c. of assessed value. 
| The minimum annual tax in respect of any land is $6. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
_ also impose property taxes of limited application, 
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Race Tracks Tax 

Ontario levies a tax upon operators of race meets and upon holders of winning tickets 
issued under the pari-mutuel system. The tax on race meeting operators is imposed at 
the rate of $1 for each day the meet is conducted. Holders of winning tickets must pay a 
tax equal to 6 p.c. upon the amount which would be payable to them if no percentage were 
deducted by the person holding the race meeting. Alberta levies a pari-mutuel tax of 
5 p.c. on money bet in the province on horse races. 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Taxes 


The municipalities in Canada levy taxes on the owners of property situated within their 
jurisdiction according to the assessed value of such property. Methods of determining 
assessed value vary widely but for taxation purposes it is generally considered to be a 
percentage of the actual value. The revenues from such taxes are used to pay for street 
maintenance, schools, police and fire protection, snow removal in certain communities and 
other community services. Special levies are sometimes made on the basis of street 
frontage to pay for local improvements to the property such as sidewalks, roads and 
sewers. Not only is there a widespread difference in the bases used for property tax but 
there is also a wide variety of rates applied depending on the municipality. 


In addition to the taxes described above, municipalities usually impose a charge for the 
water consumption of each property holder or a water tax based upon the rental value of 
the property occupied. There are no municipal income taxes although certain localities 
have retained the use of a poll tax. In Newfoundland, Quebec and Saskatchewan munici- 
palities are empowered to levy an amusement tax on the admission of persons to places of 


entertainment, although the amusement tax is generally a provincial preserve (see p. 975). 


Electricity and gas are taxed at the consumer level in some western municipalities while 
coal and fuel oil for heating purposes are chargeable in urban areas of Newfoundland. 
Telephone subscribers are subject to a special levy in Montreal and certain Ontario muni- 
cipalities impose a tax on the gross receipts of telephone companies. 


In most municipalities, a tax is levied directly on the tenant or the operator of a 
business. In general, business tax rates are lower than those applying to property. Three 
bases of assessment are in use—a fraction of the property assessment, the annual rental 
value of the premises, or the area of the premises. Certain municipalities may charge @ 
licence fee instead of a business tax while others charge both a licence fee and business 
tax. In Nova Scotia, all but one of the municipalities tax personal property (stock in 
trade, equipment, etc.) the same as real property. 


Subsection 4.—Miscellaneous. Levies 
These are not generally referred to as taxes but they are similar to taxes in many ways. 
Unemployment Insurance 


For the past twenty-three years, a national program of unemployment insurance has 
been in operation in Canada. Essentially, it provides relief to those qualified persons who 


temporarily find themselves without work. It is administered by a federal commission — 


appointed for this purpose and financed by equal contributions from employers and em- 
ployees plus a contribution from the Federal Government. The amount paid into the 
fund by employee and employer is directly proportional to the weekly wages of the em- 
ployee. The rates of contributions, together with statistics on the operation of the program, 
are given at pp. 731-736. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Legislation in force in all provinces provides compensation for personal injury suffered — 
by workmen as a result of industrial accidents. In general, these provincial statutes — 
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establish an accident fund administered by a Board to which employers are required to 
contribute at a rate proportional with the hazards of the industry. See also pp. 744-745, 


Hospital Insurance 


A federal-provincial hospital insurance plan has been adopted by each of the ten 
Canadian provinces. Under this arrangement, the Federal Government pays approxi- 
mately one half of the cost of hospitalization for patients who are participants under the 
plan. The provinces meet the remainder of the cost. Provincial revenues for this purpose 
are raised by various means. The Province of Quebec has increased its personal and 
corporation income tax. Certain provinces require the deduction of a monthly premium 
from the wages of their residents as a contribution or premium for the plan. In such 
provinces non-salaried people must also pay the premium directly if they wish to be covered 
by the plan. In some other provinces the proceeds of a retail sales tax are earmarked in 
whole or in part for the support of the hospital plan. See also pp. 262-265. 


Section 3.—Federal Government Finance 


Subsection 1 of this Section contains financial statistics of the Federal Government 
prepared as far as possible in accordance with the classifications, concepts and definitions 
used in the preparation of provincial and municipal finance statistics. These tables differ 
from the information presented in Subsection 2 in that the latter has been extracted directly 
from the Public Accounts of Canada. Detailed reports published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics provide reconciliations of revenue, expenditure and debt as set out in Sub- 
sections 1 and 2. The Public Accounts of Canada presentation is retained for continuity 

_ and also because there is interest in and use for information on this basis. 


Subsection 1.—DBS Statistics of Federal Government Finance 
__ _ Revenue and Expenditure.—Table 4 shows details of net general revenue of the 
_ Federal Government for the years ended Mar. 31, 1961 and 1962. 


4.—Details of Net General Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1961 and 1962 


| Source 1961 1962 Source 1961 1962 
$7000 $000 $000 $000 
Taxes— Privileges, Licences and Per- 
Income— mits— 
Corporations!............. 1,380,128 | 1,302,179 Natural resources........... 4,166 3,805 
Wee Individualst. 2.1.2.5. 1,940,560 | 2,051,606 } Other...................... 19,170 20,585 
Interest, dividends and Sales and services other than 
Mgoconct poe goingabroad) | 88,174 | 112,306 |"“nstitutionl ee 57,030 64,000 
990,848 | 1,044,557 Fines and penalties............ 1,877 1,338 
Exchange fund profits......... 32,536 32,606 


199,109 206,277 |Receipts from government en- 


342,675 B07 SOOull @KOLDIISES a dlegclanna. ass sc cemnnt 108,155 122, 427 


, 59,627 25,270 |/Bullion and eoingve. .cckcee}: 8,676 8,144 
' : ? 31, 805 24,703 |Postal service................. 202,004 213,579 
_ Customs import duties...___ 498,698 534,516 Ostienmeyonue 9.720 9.975 
puccession duties and estate es 84. 579 |Non-revenue apd ae rete : , 
PESO: Oe ES en Bee ; ; : 

OD aA Ts aan 1,622 HOA RHE COYDUS A ete sircloleinieiels eth ctncie 41,145 18,477 
i Totals, Net General 
' Motals, Taxes, sscsscdeaces 5,618,125 | 5,754, 422 Revenue............... 6,102,604 | 6,249,358 


1 Includes old age security taxes. 


Table 5 gives details of expenditure by function for the years ended Mar. 31, 1961 and 
1962 and Table 6 gives details of the amounts paid by the Federal Government to provincial 
governments and municipal corporations in the same years. 
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5.—Details of Net General Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended 


Mar. 31, 1961 and 1962 


Function 1961 1962 Function 1961 1962 
$000 $'000 $000 $'000 

Defence services and mutual Education— 

AIG TIE RAGS. ROL RAGA et 1,536,011 | 1,648,584 | Indian and Eskimo schools. . 34,740 35, 685 

Veterans’ pensions and other Universities, colleges and 
DONCIIUS. can girs sag. on 296,071 337, 318 other schools...........+-. 27,611 55, 408 

Others ereth islets octet 2,129 2,476 

Totals, Education......... 64, 480 93,569 

244, 824 252,767 ea 
,708 9,547 
Natural Resources and 
11,071 24, 803 Primary Industries— 
Fish and game........... fasta 19,729 23,197 
Poreste nc. s eerie tee 10,422 15,016 
mene. Seiad 2 Js 265, 603 287,117 Lands, settlement and agri- 

——— cultures tha-.n dec eed see 268, 980 294,514 

Protection of Persons and Minerals and mines 42,197 45,956 

Property— Water resources. . 1,944 2,358 
Law enforcement..........++ 7,577 8,171 CF erate yee Meemintoiad cao tic tice: 22,841 22,287 
Corrections.......-.++++s0:: 17,793 22,299 _—___—- 
Police protection..........+. 45,167 48, 630 Totals, Natural Resources 
Other eee. wtoeees vases 8,650 9,021 and Primary Industries. 366, 113 403 , 323. 

Totals, Protection of Per- Trade and industrial develop- 

sons and Property....... 79,187 88,121 Ci ain io aheta eh ae ent 11,169 13, 553 
National Capital area planning 

Transportation— and development...........- 13, 087 16,794 

tyre dein ae scinatel see 88, 130 95,866 ||Loss on foreign exchange...... —908 —2,095 
Road eset et cise e eerie vine 104, 964 88,557 ——_—————_ 
Railiaien corm erect 43,455 90,522 ||Debt Charges (excluding debt 
Water chek 1a core do tsheeae 107,561 115,595 retirement )— 

Otherts.. srgiingoeplecias ideas 3,060 , 338 613, 473 653, 382 

ee | ae 40,938 36, 067 

Totals, Transportation. ... 347,170 393, 878 ————_ 
Totals, Debt Charges (ex- 

Communications — telephone, cluding debt retirement) 654,411 689, 449 

telegraph and wireless..... 29,835 36, 403 $$ | ——_—_—_—_— 

Payments to government en- 

Health— PEPLISES oak once cet tees 149,158 170,931 
Generale cus tenet nites.% 4,587 5,780 SS 
Public. a fies ac peer oso ie 34,080 35,036 
Medical, dental and allied Payments to Provincial 

services..... 6,916 7,937 Governments— 

Hospital care 221,639 317,153 || Tax-sharing arrangements... 480, 873 479, 269 
Share of income tax on power 

Totals, Health..........+% 267 , 222 365, 906 MELUERIOS scans on nice tn emanate 4,226 6,396 

—___ |__| Subsidies.............-.+++- 53,718 56, 556 

Social Welfare— Grants to Municipal Govern- 

Aid to aged persons!,....... 623,070 656, 065 ments in lieu of taxes........ 24,722 25,034 
Aid to blind persons......... 4,221 , 194 — 
Aid to unemployed employ- Totals, Payments to Pro- 

ables and unemployables. . 67, 906 108,478 vincial and Municipal 
Family allowances........-. 509,396 523,917 Governments?.........- 563,539 567, 255 
Ba bOur, ..at date dee nar <tuiee ve 2,808 3,075 | | ——_——_ 
National employment and Citizenship and immigration. . 16,232 16, 393 

unemployment insurance External affairs...........+--: 18,106 19,965 

SANVICEB i aaa en ls fe elelatete 99,097 102,964 ||International co-operation and 
Other .sacchraste cael teen ee 21,477 25,230 || assistance.............--+--- 81,820 67,396 

__"_|_—_—_Housing research and slum 
Totals, Social Welfare..... 1,327,975 | 1,423,923 | clearance............+++++++ 3,005 4,111 
Civil defence.... 5,336 7,586 

Recreational and Cultural Postal service 206 , 694 214,804 

Services— Royal Canadian Mint......... 1,4 1,71 
Archives, art galleries, mu- Othereesecobrest eeretigatls 105, 525 124,359 

seums and libraries 2,873 3,313 
Parks". . vps caer’ 0h 16,019 20,446 ||Non-expense and Surplus Pay- 
Othorineditreasinniinioanttiers 7,716 8.214. | Lean nbs baeaverteotonarevarinerensiovnerevetate 520 293 

| er 

Totals, Recreational and Totals, Net General Ex- 

Cultural Services........ 26,608 31,973 penditure.............. 6,435,440 7,022,623 

1 Includes pensions paid from the Old Age Security Fund. 2 Unconditional payments; grants for specific 


purposes are classified by function. See Table 6 for 


corporations. 


details of all grants to provincial governments and municip 
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Debt.—In Table 7, direct debt Tepresents total liabilities less sinking funds and 
indirect debt consists of guarantees of direct debt of other authorities by the Federal 
Government. Table 8 gives the gross bonded debt of the Federal Government and the 
average interest rates and terms of issue as at Mar. 31, 1959-62, together with place of 
payment. 


7.—Direct and Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds) of the Federal Government as at 
Mar. 31, 1959-62 


Nature of Debt 1959 1960 1961 1962 
SEES i). SS eon he a Mee estinisa > llmeacaran, Seal lebOaTRE eee 
$’000 $000 $’000 $7000 
Direct Debt 
Funded Debt— 
“DUCES NOES Sagas oosaSBOSOE TS Goan MER SRO MCR cee eee 13,979,113 | 13,765,152 | 14, 132,915 | 15,060,736 
Less sinking funds............. 83,214 85, 272 17,018 19,482 
Bietiunded'’debt....." 13,895,899 | 13,679,880 14,115,897 | 15,041,304 
Short-term treapury bills! oo. ccccnlc., 1,595, 000 2,125,000 1,935,000 1, 885,000 
Accounts and other payables. soso es: 830, 398 967,621 999,076 1,104,607 
uity, insurance and pension accounts... 3,301, 861 3,565,376 | 3,955,510 4,258, 100 
Bicomiabilibies st s05.tocx oad sac dooeheeei td es ccbenaa ieee 339, 638 347, 206 363, 804 ~ 363, 403 
Totals, Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds).......... 19,962,796 | 20,685,083 21,369,287 | 22,652,414 
Indirect Debt 
Guaranteed bonds or debentures............... 0.000000... 987,907 | 1,430,107 1,672,690 | 1,636,115 
Peeesistnking funds... sc. se cone torn. oe — _ _ _ 
Net guaranteed bonds or debentures): Anes... .. 0. ine 987,907 | 1,430,107 1,672,690 | 1,636,115 
pruaranteed bank loans........................ 139, 646 169, 203 208, 758 168,540 
Guaranteed insured loans under National Housing Act, 1954... 2,054,319 | 2,671,918] 3, 017,404 | 3,640,000 
| Guarantees under Export Credits Insurance Act.............. 54, 668 97,456 109,934 291,700 
Pther guarantees. ts: 0.66. hei. ceed dk wed ceeded 4,980 6,415 7,527 11,300 
Totals, Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)?....... 3,241,520 | 4,375,099 5,016,313 | 5,747,655 
Totals, Direct and Indirect Debt (less Sinking 
ee Ro aOn ae SEO ante Dec GR mat teen Rene mEmr ie 23,204,316 | 25,060,182 26,385,600 | 28,400,069 
$ $ $ $ 
| Direct debt (less sinking funds) per capita........0sececececeee OS 1,158 1,172 1,220 
Indirect debt (less sinking funds) per capita................... 186 245 275 310 
1 Having a term of three months, ? Excludes deposits of chartered banks in Bank of Canada, 


| 8.—Gross Bonded Debt of the Federal Government, Average Interest Rate and Term of 
Issue, and Place of Payment as at Mar. 31, 1959-62 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Gael Gb eae Simtel ean A 2 -. $7000 | 13,979,113 | 13,765,152 14,132,915 | 15,060,736 
Verage interest rate aissDeG. 3.52 3.74 3.98 4.01 
+ yrs. 13,32 13.37 13.29 12.19 
$000 | 13,777,302 | 13,563,341 14,002,750 | 14,930,570 
Ace 150,000 150,000 98,175 98,175 
€ 51,811 51,811 31,990 31,991 


data appearing in the Canada Gazette. 
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9.—Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961-63 
Sources: Public Accounts of Canada and Canada Gazette 


Revenue 1961 1962 1963 
$ $ $ 
Tax Revenue— 
Customs import duties........+.sseeeee eset ene recneeeseeces 498,698,211 534,515, 544 644,992,131 
Fixoise GuUties ,< via cores ire a= arofeiitele Se todesatoimaaheyeys ai-toe ister io ctrcisT 344,944, 857 362,798, 655 381, 865, 989 


Tax Te GAP ice cece ele fe wine Beacele mtn Bolet cnpesctaxekorere staraieusraitmncnti 
Personal! yc iesece susie See le sscunsesisiede Be uokes ehaemncseieiestt eke (era areeicsedte 
Corporation peuyic-.6 see gnge ssp os mau ye acme ats 
On interest, dividends, rents, and royalties going abroad... 

Sales tax CHER)! cwctcm ee eg ese’ -.= coe nici fohage’ sia © Sisacinbecceaieas eae cla sibs 

Estate tax, including succession duties......-.---++s+ssseee0> 

Other, Caxes poh -ciwiem ys bation eet aioe ot alent chee tee = siete cic iaia 


Totals, Tax Revenue......-+-.sseseseecrre etter eects 


Non-tax Revenue— 
Peete OEIC ii cpese et cccreats sro canted) tones ore oberay tops azanate Tay ia riczéexersotoisyare 
Return on investments?.......-.+-. ee eeeer tenses seers : 
Bullion and COMA) ew. wr arehere yerrsslelale ai> giapere Male girlies movie es ie 


Totals, Non-tax Revenue........+++.++scsersreerscsees 


Grand Totals, Reyvenue..........--++s+sesseerree 


3,075,961, 775 
1,711,159, 573 


3,107, 015,319 
1,792,655, 915 


3,056, 600,380 
1,744,626 , 029 


1, 276,628,380 | 1,202,053, 696 1,182, 836,979 
88, 173, 822 112,305,709 129, 137,372 
720,617,274 759, 677,970 805,970,471 
84,879,372 84, 579, 388 87, 143,312 
290, 675,097 262,577,875 260, 405, 101 
5,015,776,586 | 5,111, 164,746 5, 236,977, 384 
173,593, 541 183, 678, 937 192,771, 815 
283,769,277 307, 502, 187 311, 860, 829 
8,445, 677 7,965, 169 9,404,342 
136, 094,773 119,312, 685 127, 678,061 
601, 903, 268 618, 458, 978 641,715,047 
5,617,679,854 | 5,729,623, 724 5,878 ,692 431 


1 Excludes tax credited to the Old Age Security Fund. 
the Bank of Canada. 


2 Includes interest on investments and profits of 


10.—Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961-63 


Sources: Public Accounts of Canada and Canada Gazet 


Expenditure 1961 1962 1963 
$ $ $ 
PNoviculvare See suse sone cette ae cumbee = eee cou ne ae a ae 264,915,215 286 , 683, 751 234, 826, 957 
Acreage payments to western grain producers. . 40,533, 495 40,068, 497 139, 402 
Freight assistance on western feed grains.......- ty 19,178, 973 17,613, 254 14, 462, 367 
(Or et We doornc bao. Wopee menace gos aguCn Ard FOIE Se Co 205, 202,747 229, 102,000 920, 225,198 
Atomic Energy Control Board..........6++seseessrer ere rete: 38, 892,905 34,711,614 63, 205,370 
Auditor General’s Offices... . 2.0. ce eres nec e terete eter rte tee: 928,573 1,069, 939 1,218, 834 
Board of Broadcast Governors.......++.seeere rere terest estes 280,946 311,515 353,913 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.......++-+++++sreeerrrtree 66,766, 203 78, 160,805 80,799,600 
Chief Electoral Officer.....2:c0scrsecctinermernsne rene encisiclee 591,780 366,474 11,815, 352 
Citizenship and Immigration... 61, 049, 383 65,016, 446 66, 237, 881 
Civil Service Commission 4,220,006 4,738,709 4,792,379 
Detence Production... ««c-isesays es: tomy ses eee names 20, 435, 693 23,929, 926 28, 837,778 
Capital assistance to defence industry...:c.sccessreeres Waar 1,778,972 1, 947, 143 1,908,978 
Other. ..ccceseee Sioie ofete bis aielersse sie.e wirclorait sin oe sieleweCernveias sOAGaODN 18,661,721 21,982,783 26, 933, 800 
Hicternal Affairs: ome ote cetceaal pue nis cleids apt aiaretoelesoip s\rrabeieie Atlin 103, 023, 405 95,571,260 85, 196, 665 
TA Se ets Meee Sutaan wosseeagc ado ts 1,460,027,110 | 1,511,953, 189 1,355, 079, 838 
Public Debt Charges— 

Interest on public debt........ E Sexe ddan: tap Dishes te 756, 664, 228 802,919, 207 881,598,898 

Annual amortization of bond discounts and commissions... - 38,907, 402 33,677, 166 32,682, 41 
Servicing of public debt.......+seeessereeererees sertis tts ‘9 696, 496 789,553 1,683, 487 
Cost of loan flotation. ..csceccssceescccccreseceressccssees 1,334,139 1,600, 475 1, 922, 488 
Totals, Public Debt Charges...... rte tyutetatats veee| 797,602, 265 838, 986, 401 917,787, 239 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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16. Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961-63—concluded 


Expenditure 1961 1962 1963 
$ $ $ 
Finance—concluded 
Tax-sharing, subsidy and other payments to provinces....... 587, 814, 873 541, 182,624 275 , 302, 387 
Government contribution to Civil Service Superannuation 
41, 444, 858 46,930, 411 51,076,449 
83, 165, 114 84, 853, 753 110,913,763 
19,195, 681 23,097, 882 23,292,700 
10, 060,199 14,737,929 16,174,971 
436, 926 474, 156 467, 638 
1,309, 674 1,358, 022 1, 422,120 
Justice, including Penitentiaries................................ 27,694,612 32, 580, 184 34, 531, 655 
_ DULG TDD gan: rare a eh a or Ear ESt eer eaten eae 121, 336, 329 168, 884,756 348, 235, 508 
Unemployment Insurance Act, administration and Govern- 
HER CORLKIDULION sere er er tt Tete en oe eee 97, 240, 185° 101,532,696 105, 376, 974 
OGRE: co ate Roe PEDO ROC Ce One one A aa 24,096, 144° 67, 352, 060 242, 858, 534 
(REUTER Be oa ge, Se OS Se Aenea ge 8,506, 699 8, 438, 007 8,108, 063 
Wines and Technical Surveys....6........0 04.0.4, cen. 59, 120, 367 67, 599, 290 71, 130, 401 


1,517, 530, 583 
50, 288, 158 


1,626, 104, 312 
84, 258, 926 


1,574, 853, 661 


BO PROPS: $51.1 SSAA a. AOE LY RAR. ced OEE Ee. 1, 467, 242, 425 1,591,845, 387 
Peconalerilin: Board sss htt. si: kOe eee on Lh Re 4, 866, 930 5,143,773 5,610, 630 
National Gallery 908, 898 1,053, 582 987,271 
887, 146,990 1,040, 275, 696 1,123, 420, 683 
47, 993, 366 48,999,753 50, 296 , 363 
506,191,647 620,781,193 531,566,349 
61,205,049 51,374, 048 62,695,198 
61,520,085 92,044, 244 96,476,627 

ospital Insurance and Diagnostic 
amices ACt nah aianacts. Se gee ab Pee 189, 368, 503 283, 883,097 836,672,778 
40, 868, 351" 43, 193, 861 45,714, 868 
National Research Council, including the Medical Research 

Council 34, 438, 422 38, 849, 279 40,596,727 
National Revenue 73,260,720 75, 330, 063 78, 607, 667 
Northern Affairs and National Resources 74,295, 902 79, 367, 605 87,563,579 
ect Chile ae eS ae ae eee es 178,371,717 185, 003, 359 189, 344, 410 
Privy Council, 1,850, 166 4,479, 601 5,016, 879 
Public Archives and National Library 842,304 977,899 1,035,471 
Public Printing and Stationery 3,495, 868° 4,010,195 3,977,442 
BrvironVorks! sais AS): 5 SOE OO Oh MS e eh 200, 891, 585 188, 813, 326 171,384,711 
Bomng-Canada Highway. .os.8 .eciesaksosthosti Ac loscea 57, 908, 825 41,594,477 83,057, 931 
Other 142, 982, 760 147, 218, 849 138, 326, 780 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 56,023,194 60, 497 , 037 65, 424, 359 
Secretary of State 4,877,799 4/994; 967 4,788, 258 
Trade and Commerce 21,763,612 42,447,107 30, 364, 666 
Transport 336, 446, 853 410,391,113 416,019, 472 
Veterans Affairs 292,297,697 333, 222, 906 335, 602, 449 
Grand Totals, Expenditure..................... 5,958,100,946 6,520,645,674 | 6,570,325 ,358 


1 Includes Board of Grain Commissioners and payments in respect of the Canadian Wheat Board, the Prairie 
Grain Advance Payments Act and the Prairie Grain Provisional Payments Act, previously included in ‘‘Trade 
and Commerce’’. ? Pensions under the Old Age Security Act, 1951 (effective January 1952) are paid out of 
the Old Age Security Fund account and are not recorded under departmental expenditure. 


Statements of Assets and Liabilities.—Table 11 shows the statements of assets 
and liabilities of the Federal Government as they appear in the Public Accounts of Canada 
for the years ended Mar. 31, 1960-62 and the Canada Gazette for the year ended Mar. 31, 
1963. 
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11.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Camada,asat ~ 


Mar. 31, 1960-63 


Sourcus: Public Accounts of Canada and Canada Gazette 


Item 


Assets 


Current Assets— 
FASE Gees caters EOIN ante ok a ubovareretetestots 
Departmental Working Capital Advances 
and Revolving Funds..........+.--+++-+5> 
Securities held for the securities investment 
account 


Advances to the Exchange Fund Account..... 
Sinking fund and other investments held for 
retirement of unmatured debt.........---+-+ 


Loans to and Investments in Crown Corpora- 
tions— Y 
Canadian National Railways............+-. 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. . 
National Harbours Board 
Miscellancous... (5.1 .0< + eee ssc ohs chem serleces 


Loans to national governments.........+.+++++5 


Other Loans and Investments— 

Canada’s Subscription to Capital of— 
International Monetary Fund............. 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 

Development... ....0.6 02 ep acces cen ens 

Working capital advances to international 
OTZANIZALIONS.......- 2 cee cece meceeceeseres 

Provincial governments........ Ne CET ODT 

Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ Land Act 
advances (less reserve for conditional 
benefits) 

Miscellancous:..ci.ice ds ches ccun ventless 


Securities held in trust.........-.-seeeeeeeeeee 


Deferred Charges— 
Unamortized loan flotation costs............ 
Unamortized portion of actuarial deficiencies 
in the superannuation account of the Can- 
adian forces, public service and Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police............+.+++ 


Suspense accounts.........+eeeeeee cece eeeeres 
Capital assets... 06. ccsc seers sees eens rnenan es 
Inactive loans and investments........-..++++ 


Totals, Assets..............+++-0005- 


Less reserve for losses on realiza- 
GION) OL ASSOUG cise seas as cee 


Net: Assets ji dectic iis » ihaie 8 bf tioe de so 8s 
Wet GeDe mec rre cocoate eatceeas cee cbicnine’ ss 


1960 


565, 436, 461 
196, 010, 004 


77, 862,926 
22) 837, 203 


862,146,594 


1961 1962 1963 
$ $ $ 
486,759,770 895,321,334 511,347,154 
171,082,579 223,379, 565 243, 267, 010 
101, 453,744 94,608, 163 33, 480, 163 
25,051,644 32,707,390 32,176,896 
784,347,737 | 1,246,016, 452 820,271, 223 


1,960, 000, 000 
85, 272, 230 


1,207, 808, 404 
1,318,683, 413 
161,397, 831 
758,771,898 


3,446, 661, 546 


2,024,000, 000 
17,017,981 


1,092, 589,707 
1,510,711, 116 
172,769, 613 
838,117,202" 


1,793,000, 000 
19, 432,331 


1,165,039, 390 
1,701, 028,964 
178,743, 412 
940,517,693 


2,736,000, 000 
22,311, 845 


1,439, 327, 659 
1, 802, 806, 097 

192,579,474 
1,033, 406, 138 


3,614, 187, 638" 


1,414, 527, 922 


1,378,196, 197 


3,985,329, 459 


1,339,796, 827 


4,468, 119, 368 


| —$— $$ $$$ 


1,210,776, 466 


12,089, 194,003 


20,986,367,010 


12,4387, 115,095 


21, 602,836,960 


13, 228, 137,045 


528,728, 889 543,696, 621 564, 660, 956 577,250, 046 
70, 864, 349 73, 680, 062 73, 680, 062 80, 482,713 
2,059,265 1,722,095 1,706,951 7,815, 457 
90,396, 788 98,372,577" 97,879,073 116, 817, 625 
151, 626, 032 166, 092, 206 177,355, 101 196,018, 731 
90,796, 089 152, 087, 804 78,580,945 132, 269, 807 
934,471,412 | 1,035,651,365"| 993,863,088 | 1,110, 654,379 
30, 611,723 30, 042, 201 25, 836, 647 26,016, 102 
150, 993, 027 130,741,328 121,332, 197 131, 601,094 
465,300, 000 602,961,000 606, 494, 000 805,043, 000 
616, 293, 027 733, 702, 328 727 , 826,197 936, 644,094 
oma 
33,300 136,101 136,101 136,101 
1 1 1 ai 
93,539,317 94, 824, 381 94,824,381 94, 824, 381 
ti wel rei aa 
9, 443,557,072 | 9,712,105,930 | 10,226,061,484 | 11,425,753 ,960 
546, 884, 065 546, 884, 065 546, 884, 065 546, 88h, 065 
8,897,173,007 | 9,165,721,865 | 9,679,677,419 | 10,879,369 895 


13,919, 769, 972 


22,907,814,464 | 24,799,189 867 
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11.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Canada, as at 
Mar. 31, 1960-63—concluded 


| Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 
| $ $ $ $ 
| Liabilities 
Current and Demand Liabilities— 
Outstanding treasury cheques.............. 228,768, 468 251,740, 839 265, 658, 447 266, 408, 863 
mccountsipayable:.0e-2h. << licsercceccn, 245,099,099 221,396,476 280,711,177 267,364, 119 
Non-interest-bearing notes payable on 
MemmAud . 5.525 Ae NO Ro becdooene cae, 381, 828, 500 383, 660, 444 372,031,620 757, 284,519 
Matured debt OUGSTANGING, 5.5). naid0aisicje vo 20, 067, 997 31,872,131 36,438, 562 32,466, 821 
Interest due and outstanding............... 57,690,734 66,776, 824 73,845, 656 79,460, 893 
Beperes secre (995 ME ooh oians aoe cnc 137, 622, 473 154,015,640 174,601,049 196,973,991 
Other current liabilities.......1............ 27,979, 624 38,098, 891 30,794,396 31,379, 226 
Totals, Current and Demand Liabil- 
BLIES 33). PNM tes oBais< wehiaaa's euna,s boy 1,099,056,895 | 1,147,561,245 | 1,234,080,907 | 1,631, 338, 432 
Deposit and trust accounts...........0.....- 242,673,334 239, 667,315 266, 624, 103 225, 202,751 
Annuity, Insurance and Pension Accounts— 
Government annuities...........00.. 00000 1,156, 867,225 | 1,199,122, 929 1,235,305,209 | 1,264, 436,143 
Canadian forces superannuation account..... 1,053,010, 905 1,155,332,721 1,279, 239,154 1,605,796, 692 
Public service superannuation account....... 1,229,620, 322 1,468, 848, 108 1, 586,929,399 1,724,116, 105 
BDECANCOUS Ss cette a. ee eT eee 125, 877, 197 132, 205, 687 144,468,047 | 152,667,928 


Totals, Annuity, Insurance and Pension 


ACCOUDLB seeciiwieidseiverers bitisrafaleniiversisisie 3, 565,375,649 | 3,955,509,445 | 4,245,941, 809 4,747,016, 868 


Undisbursed Balances of Appropriations to 
Special Accounts— 


Colombo Plan Fund........... mae oa 62,965,577 67, 533, 227 77,625,513 
Miscellaneous................. F 33, 654, 387 36,959,474 37,509, 854 
Totals, Undisbursed Balances of Ap- 
propriations to Special Accounts.... 96,619,964 104, 492,701 115,135,367 119,951, 698 
| Deferred credits and Suspense accounts....... 92,489,365 87,691,340 100, 296, 144 113, 793,787 
Unmatured Debt— | 
| onds— 
Payable in Canada. ........staiesesacdeet 13, 563,340,350 | 14,002,750,850 | 14,930,570, 600 15,385, 847, 250 
Payable in. Londons. iieed oe ce hiecceeeccecn., 51,811,453 31,989,064 31,990, 534 34, 584, 052 
Payable in New York.................... 150, 000, 000 98,175,000 98,175,000 376, 405, 029 
Treasury Bills and Notes— 
Eayable'in @anada.........:-sis seek... .. 2, 125,000,000 | 1,935,000,000 | 1,885,000, 000 2,165,000, 000 
Totals, Unmatured Debt............. 15,890,151,803 | 16,067,914,914 16, 945,736,134 | 17,961, 836,331 
Totals, Liabilities............... 20,986,367,010 | 21,602,836,960 | 22,907,814, 464 24,799 139 ,867 


Guaranteed Debt.—In addition to the direct debt already dealt with, the Govern- 
ment of Canada has assumed certain contingent liabilities. The major categories of this 
indirect or contingent debt are the guarantee of insured loans under the National Housing 
‘Act, the guaranteed bonds and debentures of the Canadian National Railways and the 
Suarantee of deposits maintained by the chartered banks in the Bank of Canada. The 
remainder consists chiefly of guarantees of loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian 
Wheat Board and to farmers and veterans for certain authorized purposes and guaran- 


tees under the Export Credits Insurance Act. 
| 
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12.—Guaranteed Debt of the Government of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1962 


Source: Public Accounts of Canada 


Amount 
Amount of Outstanding in 
Item Guarantee the Hands of 
Authorized | the Public as at 
Mar. 31, 1962! 
$ $ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 23 per cent bonds due 1968. .......++++++sss055- 250,000,000 250,000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5% per cent bonds due 1964. . 199, 862,000 198, 862,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 3 per cent bonds due 1966... 35,000,000 35,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 2% per cent bonds due 1967 50,000,000 50,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 44 per cent bonds due 1967 75,000, 000 72,750,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1968. ........---.++++se0e+ 60,000,000 56, 400, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 2% per cent bonds due 1969 70,000,000 70,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 2% per cent bonds due 1971 40, 000, 000 40,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5% per cent bonds due 1971 138, 000 138,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 3% per cent bonds due 1974 200,000, 000 200,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 2% per cent bonds due 1975 6,000, 000 6,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1977.....-...+++ seer eee ees 90,000, 000 85,950,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 4 per cent bonds due TORI. Oke chert mec iets 300,000,000 300, 000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5% per cent bonds due TOSBW: Fos etetarseteticteeterats 100,000,000 99, 500,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1987.......-++.++++seeeee> 175,000,000 171,500,000 
1,651,000,000 | 1,636,100,000 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Interest Only— 
Grand Trunk 5 per cent perp. deb. stock £4,270,375/0/0...002ceseeeererceees 20,782,492 14,790 
Other Guarantees— 
Deposits maintained by chartered banks in Bank of Canada............++++ Unstated 696, 007,777 
Loans made by lenders under Part IV of the National Housing Act, 1954, for 
home extensions and improvements. ......- 1-2: se sseeeseeer settee segs 25,000,000 11,300, 0002 
Insured loans made by approved lenders under the National Housing Act, 1954] 6,000,000, 000 3,640, 000, 0008 
Insurance and guarantees issued or approved under Section 21 and 21A of the 
Export Credits Insurance Act........-..-+s.s0eere stress ees eee 500, 000, 000 291,700,000 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Farm Improvement Loans Act.. | Indeterminate 43,450,757 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Veterans Business and Professional 
Tigamae Ate Homes inesereeee peaeereraseinaterte sient rie ettieh etate inte tenes etedateicl oer Indeterminate 129, 045 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim 
Winancing Act; 1950sc, sepia etn: os. obec coe sbi ieee iisismee 113, 632, 696 32,789 
Loans made by chartered banks and credit unions under the Fisheries Im- 
provement Loans ACt.......-...ceecee pee ene cere tenet geet eae sens Indeterminate 127,790 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Small Business Loans Act....... 30,000, 000 2,558, 227 
Loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian Wheat Boards NG. ges 180,000,000 113, 555, 146 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Advance Payments 
Ve ee a Se ORL SAO cacti ee Japan anol OS Unstated 8,672,245 
Loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian Wheat Board pursuant to the 
Prairie Grain Provisional Payments Act....-...-...-seeere gene eee tees Unstated 10,572 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Loans Act.......-- Indeterminate 3,127 


4, 807,547,475 


are expressed in Canadian dollars; where applicable, 


tes dollars are converted on the basis 


1 These contingent liabilities 
solely in sterling or United Sta 
respectively. In addition the government has an indeterminate 
contracts which in 1961 amounted to approximately $15,333,000. 
2 As at Dec. 31, 1961. 3 As reporte 
approved lenders for their respective fiscal years ended between Oct. 31 and Dee. 31, 1961. 


Against this amoun 


A brief commentary dealing with the national deb 
1914 to 1953 appears at p. 1091 of the 1954 Year Boo 
the debt position during the period 1954-63 as to interes 
of unmatured debt and treasury 


the Federal Government may be found in the Public Accounts of Canada. 
blication Financial Statistics of the Govern- 


summarized by standard classification in DBS pu 
ment of Canada (Catalogue No. 68-211). 


stocks and bonds payable 
of £1=$2.80 and $1 U. 
contingent liability in respect of rental guarantee 
+ was a reserve of $3,726,563. 
d (in accordance with Sect. 45, National Housing Loan Regulations) by 


§.=$1 Canadian, 


t of the Government of Canada from 
k. The following table summarizes 
t and amount outstanding. Details 
bills outstanding and information on new security issues of 


They are 


) 
lL 
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13.—Summary of the Public Debt and Interest Payments Thereon, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1954-63 


Nore.—Statistics for 1867-1913 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 775; for 1914-35 in the 1947 edition, p. 972; 
for 1936-48 in the 1951 edition, p. 1009; and for 1949-53 in the 1959 edition, p. 1063. 


Net Increase or Interest 
Year Net Interest : 
Ended Gross Debt Active Net Debt Debt Decrease of Paid Paid 
Mar. 31— Assets Dey Net Debt on Debt ee, 
: Capita! during Year Capita? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1954..... 17, 923,189,502 | 6,807,252, 438 11,115, 937,064 727.15 —45,797,205 | 476,061,625 32.07 
) 1955... 17, 951,491,464 | 6,688, 411,310 11,263, 080, 154 717.49 147,143,090 | 477,914,894 31.26 
) 2956. .... 19,124, 232,779 | 7,843, 863,815 11, 280,368, 964 701.47 17,288,810 | 492,624,067 31.38 
4 H967..... 18, 335,797,515 | 7,328,146, 357 11,007, 651,158 662.71 | —272,717,806 | 520,189,398 32.35 
HBEODS.. 18, 418,541,848 | 7,372, 267,958 11,046, 273, 890 646.74 38,622,732 | 539,207,260 32.46 
HDD)... as 20, 246,773,669 | 8, 568,383,809 11, 678, 389, 860 667.99r 632,115,970 | 606,615, 887 35.52 
7960... 20, 986,367,010 | 8,897,173, 007 12,089, 194,003 676.51 410,804,143 | 735,630,175 42.08 
1961..... 21, 602,836,960 | 9, 165,721,865 | 12, 437,115,095 681. 93+ 347,921,092 | 756,664,228 42.34 
1962 otEE 22,907,814, 464 9,679,677, 419 13, 228, 137,045 712.34 791,021, 950 802,919, 207 44,02 
(1963..... 24,799, 139,867 | 10,879,369, 895 | 13, 919, 769,972 736.65 691,632,927 | 881,598,898 47.47 
1 Based on the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year indicated. 2 Based on the official 


estimates of population for June 1 of the year immediately preceding the one indicated, 


Subsection 3.—Revenue from Taxation 


The incidence of Federal Government taxation is dealt with in Section 2. This 
Subsection includes statistical data on revenue received from individual income tax, cor- 
poration tax, estate tax, excise duties and excise taxes; customs receipts constitute a single 
item in the Public Accounts of Canada and are not included here. 


Individual and Corporation Income Tax 


Statistics of income tax collections are gathered at the time the payments are made 
ind are therefore up to date. Over 85 p.c. of individual taxpayers are wage or salary 
varners who have almost the whole of their tax liability deducted at the source by their 
employers. All other taxpayers are required to pay most of their estimated tax during 
she taxation year. Thus, the greater part of the tax is collected during the same year 
n which the related income is earned and only a limited residue remains to be collected 
vhen the returns are filed. The collections for a given fiscal year include tax deductions 
‘ad instalments for twelve months, embracing portions of two taxation years, and a 
nixture of year-end payments for the first of these years and for the preceding year; they 
‘annot therefore be closely related to the statistics for a given taxation year. As little 
formation about a taxpayer is received when the payment is made and, as a single cheque 
*om one employer may frequently cover the tax payments of hundreds of employees, the 
/ayments cannot be statistically related to taxpayers by occupation or income. Descriptive 
lassifications of taxpayers are available only from tax returns but collection statistics, 
‘interpreted with the current tax structure and the above factors in mind, indicate the 
tend of income in advance of the final compilation of statistics. 


_ The statistics given in Table 14 pertain to tax collections by the Taxation Division of 
te Department of National Revenue. The collections are for fiscal years ended Mar. 31. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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14.—Taxes Collected by the T 


Nors.—Figures for 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954-63 


D 994; and for 1949-53 in the 1959 edition, p. 1066. 


1917-34 are given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 999-1000; for 1935-48 in the 1951 Year Book, 


axation Division of the Department of National Revenue, 


Year Ended Mar. 31 pone Tae Estate T. Total 
ear Ende israel state Tax * 
Individual? Corporation Total Collections 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1,332,116, 907 1,246,786, 598 2,578,903, 505 39, 187,594 2,618, 041,099 
1,345,611, 443 1,066,585, 823 2,412,197, 266 44,768,029 2,456, 965,295 
1,354,275, 414 1,081,055, 818 2,435, 331,232 66, 607 , 026 2,501, 938, 258 
1,601, 897,580 1,335, 636,914 2,937 , 534,494 79,709,197 3,017,243, 691 
1,699, 123,470 1,295, 470,725 2,994, 594,195 71,607,758 3,066, 201, 953 
1,561,062, 606 1,075,878, 164 2,636, 940,770 72,535, 140 2,709,475, 910 
1,825,547, 063 1,234, 215,702 3,059, 762,765 88,430,705 || 3,148,198, 470 
2,028, 733,394 1,380, 128,380 3,408, 861,774 84,879,372 3,493,741, 146 
2,200,573, 190 1,303, 502, 634 3,504,075, 824 84,579,382 || 3,588, 655, 206 
2,399, 882,273 1,362,655, 419 3,762,537, 692 87, 143,312 3,849, 681,004 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


income tax collected by the Taxation Division. 


2 Includes ‘‘non-resident”’ taxes. 


3 Includes amounts of provincial 


Individual Income Tax Statistics.—Individual income tax statistics are presented 
in Tables 15 to 17 on a calendar-year basis and are compiled from a sample of all returns 
received. ‘Taxpayers and amounts of income and tax are shown for selected cities and by 
occupation and income classes. 


15.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Selected Cities, 
1960 and 1961 


a 


1960 1961 
itl eye oe ae 
City and Province Total T Total p 
Taxpayers Income mati Taxpayers Income Be 1 
Assessed Payablet Assessed Payable 
ye eee rrr ee ee ee 
No. $'000 $'000 No. $’000 $7000 

Brantlord»Ontsuet. eee ease eee 18, 242 75, 334 7,486 18,572 78,272 7,843 
Calgary, Alta...c..ccceccssreeneeees 83,907 382, 384 42,578 87, 282 403,548 44,722 
Edmonton, Alta;.....:s.-.--e0asoe- 97,257 408,702 41,268 107, 559 468, 110 47,816 
Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont.. 32,204 137, 363 13,173 31, 754 137,916 13,180 
Halifaccunceie: oe Beene a5 oe 47,024 189,927 17,776 49, 347 206, 286 19,737 
Hamilton, Ont ee tester cess: 111,526 502, 826 52,201 120,520 559, 518 58, 352 
Full! Quésy, -Askrcor-erpie aba aeions 11,558 44,263 3,375 12,729 50,030 3,723 
Kitchener and Waterloo, Ont.......- 35, 672 150, 156 15, 437 37, 124 156,913 15,804 
London (Ont yeeene te ee sence 57,477 239, 526 24,207 60,708 260,721 26,928 
Montreal, Quess. suchdedaer eee es 575,459 | 2,546,690 240, 824 579,939 | 2,720,868 263, 941 
New Westminster, B.C.........-+++: 18,478 82,055 7,926 19,031 84, 404 7,939 
Niagara Falls, Ont.........+-+0220+ 15,957 68, 811 6, 266 15,811 70,257 6,420 
Oshawa, Outeneecscscniire: i 22, 028 101, 332 10, 823 23,908 110, 428 11,974 
Ottawa./Onte i ateerees 106, 113 479, 203 52,275 109,742 518, 608 57, 498 
Quebec, Que..........++: 65,017 267,248 21,763 70,166 296, 786 24,704 
Regina, Sask.........- 39,043 162,756 16,195 40, 048 171, 448 17,244 
St. Catharines, Ont.... 25,232 113, 650 11, 238 26,759 122, 825 12,444 
Sitlohnis Nid. Were enue ners 18, 261 75, 368 7,697 18, 839 79, 469 7,900 
Saint John NeBe. sede ceeces ect ee 92,594 85, 084 7,055 22,785 89, 832 7, 862 
Saskatoon, Sask.a)- savsielrenanee ter 31, 480 127,929 12,147 31, 488 131, 640 12,789 
Sherbrooke, Que......-..--20s+eeee: 15,113 57,292 4,238 17, 082 64,608 4,849 
Sudbury and Copper Cliff, Ont...... 34,016 159,494 15,453 34, 639 165,645 16, 443 
Sydney and Glace Bay, N.S.......- 14,409 59, 262 4,790 12, 137 49,19 3, 830 
Toronto (Ont, Maton: sober peers 629,736 | 2,818,961 331,609 667,153 | 3,099,817 370, 082 
Vancouver (incl. West Van.), B.C... 219, 225 993, 048 108, 908 216,669 | 1,007,549 110, 50: 
Victoria. Be Ouassesectincs: tusk -esen 42,758 185,379 18,153 43, 638 191,818 18, 804 
Windsor, Ont.......ceeseeeeeeereres 49,345 218, 855 20,893 47,307 216, 525 20,98! 
Winnipeg, Man.........s0eeeeeeeees 154,212 637,724 64,413 155,243 663, 631 67, 868 
Other localities........--.seereeess> 1,796,423 | 7,207,596 603,431 || 1,829,788 | 7,424,920 628, 08% 
MatalSigns ace cumkiit eae 4,389,766 | 18,578,218 | 1,783,598 | 4,507,767 | 19 4,601,582 | 1,910,274 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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16.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Occupational Class, 
1960 and 1961 


1960 1961 
Occupational Class 
i Pty Tax ir ees Ths 
‘axpayers come ‘axpayers ncome : 
Assessed | Payable! Assessed | Payable 
ee | — 
No. $'000 $000 No. $’000 $000 

HEIIAGT S58. oh 8 TEE ono 3 fe :.on8 66,916 275,955 21,814 74, 469 324, 331 26, 963 
Fishermen 3,200 12,081 948 4,792 20, 553 1,796 

Professionals— 
Accountants 4,119 47,147 9,399 4,471 51,985 10,123 
Medical doctors, 14,013 228,740 52,027 14, 588 248, 087 56, 842 
BOCULISISS aA Avi canhe. . b 4,381 53,615 10, 429 4,865 60,018 11,599 
~ Lawyers and notaries 7,195 105, 023 25,185 Gy £1: 111, 800 27,196 
Engineers and architects 2,019 31,639 7,764 2,505 36, 804 8, 484 
BUWMOVOCS suagicce eke 3,868,185 | 15,555,079 1,373, 103 3,947,599 | 16,312,768 1,471,217 
Salesmen BOac SUAS CB COOCIE SR AACE 50, 635 281,605 30,390 55,219 320, 942 36,617 
Business proprietors................. 199,014 1,052, 062 119,951 201,605 1,063, 988 121,584 
BEREEROSS orton cUticicw core en 112,334 702,655 110,344 123, 895 783, 044 113,307 
BeUstonersies eer ete ea cscite hee, 31, 497 98,093 5, 548 38, 973 125, 801 7,640 
Be UOTsaMn eh ceases cwarestocccons 26, 258 134, 524 16,696 27,673 141, 461 16,910 
Totals. ...... Tale wleiatale’ais 4,389,766 | 18,578 9218 | 1,783,598 || 4 507,767 | 19,601,582 1,910,278 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


17.—Individual Income Tax Statistics, by Income Class, 1960 and 1961 


Total Income Tax Average 
wa, . Taxpayers Assessed Payable! Tax! 
Income —————__——______ 
1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 | 1960 1961 
aa, a | ee et ee | ee | 
No. No. $7000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $ $ 
i Under $1,000.............. 24,173 23, 566 12, 471 10,979 1, 283 1,780 53 76 
| $ 1,000 and under $ 2,000..| 629,747 619,275 979,679 966,594 35,940 34,972 57 56 
| $2,000 « *s 3,000..| 876,235 876,115 |2, 202,591 2,203,013 127,956 127, 805 146 146 
| $3,000 « “ $5,000... 1,804,005 }1, 812,992 7,077,910 |7, 147,065 488, 066 501,788 271 277 
| $5,000 « “ $10,000. . 913,885 |1,015, 124 5,831,876 |6, 492, 705 583,125 647,617 638 638 
| $10,000 « $25,000. . 124, 032 141,363 |1,734, 483 }1, 970, 635 306, 062 341, 487 2,468 2,416 
| $25,000- « <. $50,000... 14,395 15,766 | 475,039 520, 042 138, 387 147, 359 9,614 9,347 
i $50,000 and over........... 3,294 3,566 | 264,169 290,549 102,778 107, 462 31, 202 30,135 
BOCAS oe ssa citinie ace 4,389,766 |4,507 ,767 18,578,218 |19,601,582 1,783,598 |1,910,270 406 424 


—— 
1 Includes old age security tax. 


! Corporation Income Tax Statistics.—Corporation statistics presented in Tables 
18 and 19 are on a taxation-year basis prior to assessment. The data were extracted and 
| Compiled from the returns shortly after they were filed and are as declared by the taxpayer 
‘without the scrutiny or revision of the Department of National Revenue. Provincial 
figures contain an unavoidable bias in favour of Ontario and Quebec because many large 
corporations operating across Canada file their returns in one or other of these provinces. 


| 
| 
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18.—Summary Statistics for C 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


orporations Reporting a Profit, Taxation Years 


1960 and 1961 
1960 1961 
Item Corpor- Current Total Corpor- Current Total 
ations Year Tax ations Year Tax 
Reporting Profit Declared! || Reporting Profit Declared! 
No. $000,000 $'000,000 No. $’000,000 $’000,000 
Active taxable corporations—exclud- 
ing co-operatives and Crown cor- 
porations........seeeeereeeeeeeees 64, 100 3,444.4 1,269.7 68, 090 3,571.4 1,301.6 
Inactive corporations. ........++++++ 2,594 1.6 0.1 2,341 2.9 0.6 
Co-operatives.........+ se eeeee renee 1,878 9.1 Qi 1,852 8.5 2.3 
Crown corporations. ........+++s++++ 7 37.6 18.3 7 41.1 18.6 
Totals, Taxable Corporations... 68, 579 3,492.7 1,290.2 72,290 3,623.9 1,323.0 
Personal corporations......+.+++++++ 2,380 34,2 — 2,302 33.3 _ 
Other exempt corporations.........- 3,296 31.4 _ 3,039 31.0 — 
Totals, Taxable and Exempt... 74,255 3,558.3 1,290.2 77,631 3,688.2 1,323.0 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


19.—Distribution of Active Taxa 


Province, Taxation Years 1960 and 1961 


ble Corporations Reporting a Profit, by Industry and 


1960 1961 
Industrial Group and Province Corpor- Current Total Corpor- Current Total 
ations Year Tax ations Year Tax 

Reporting Profit Declared! || Reporting Profit Declared! 

No. $’000,000 $'000,000 No. $7000,000 $000,000 

Industrial Group 
Agriculture, fishing and forestry..... 1,106 14.4 3.9 1,442 19.3 4.2 
Mininowerteeeee teense tccase s i isc 658 165.3 68.6 600 199.7 83.8 
Manufacturing.......-0+--++eese eee: 11,772 1,593.4 622.4 12,850 1,598.6 620.6 
Construction.....0-..0:050:seee creer 7,316 139.9 38.7 7,289 143.5 36.2 
Transportation, storage and com- 
municationS.......+.sseeeeeeeeees 2,717 383.6 155.9 3,120 407.6 165.1 
Public utilities.. baer ee 
Wholesale trade. ......-.eeeeeeeeees 10,219 287.4 92.6 10,342 277.0 86.4 
Botail trades sieicc cece cee eee «lee 10,819 249.8 86.8 11,772 254.4 83.8 
Bimance.. estes © o<ieiecek aboteret tots» ole erate 12,549 506.1 173.0 13, 450 565.1 194.5 
Service... seule e ae «c+ pa wevieiatree «ole ayers 6,944 104.4 27.9 7,225 106.2 pa (| 
Wotalsa, : cere et see 64,100 3,444.4 1,269.7 68,090 3,571.4 1,301.6 
Province 

Newfoundland...........+++ 610 28.4 11.8 653 30.7 13.0 
Prince Edward Island 316 6.0 1.8 224 8.3 1.9 
Nova Scotia....:;---ssr+-sene 1,519 43.8 16.8 1,780 47.1 17.4 
New Brunswick........-.+100e: 1,242 36.8 14.5 1,347 35.4 13.4 
(Sy Glecreynee my odumoaodieiun soenconnons 16,107 1,104.1 394.6 16,952 1,134.8 403.3 
Ontarionsessiciiee ae ce cles + eietniere'e ctege-m 23,648 1,629.9 598.6 25,310 1,684.2 607.0 
Manitobas, sisaesneamece « Sanaesiucs 3,180 117.5 46.4 3,475 120.0 45.9 
Saskatchewan.........s+seeeeeeeees 1,875 35.4 12.1 1,962 32.4 11.2 
Albertanmrth oc. memes “Fpen(sys 6,039 168.6 62.5 6,598 189.3 70.9 
British Columbia.......--++.++++0+: 9,564 273.9 110.5 9,789 289.4 117.6 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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20.—Corporations Reporting a Profit, by Income Class and Size of Total Assets, Taxation 
Years 1960 and 1961 


Nors.—Figures are for corporations described as “fully tabulated’, which means corporations for which 
sufficient information has been received for complete analyses. 


1960 1961 
Income Class and Size of Assets Corpor- Current Corpor- Current 
ations Year ations Year 
Reporting Profit Reporting Profit 
a as a a Sh 
No. $000,000 No. $’000,000 
Income Class 
26,012 44.2 27,783 47.3 
10,716 71.7 12,103 81.7 
15,918 257.7 15,174 240.6 
5, 764 180.5 7,305 238.4 
1,960 136.1 1,966 136.5 
1,517 236.1 1,511 238.2 
620 218.7 627 219.6 
400 278.3 363 249.5 
328 678.9 321 665.8 
77 1,101.0 85 1,191.0 
63 312 3,203.1 67,238 3,308.6 
28, 822 151.0 29,980 156.8 
16, 818 193.7 18,221 214.8 
8, 150 168.2 9,025 180.5 
4,621 176.2 4,878 178.2 
3,673 483.2 3, 804 457.7 
544 221.7 604 229.7 
358 313.4 376 296.2 
239 587.6 262 574.5 
aislelataheiat-lclolastettiae Seah. Serra a seat, ATER be 87 908.0 88 1,020.2 


Federal revenue from succession duties and estate taxes in the year ended Mar. 31, 
1962 amounted to $84,579,000. In the same year, Quebec’s revenue from succession duties 
‘amounted to $25,469,000 and Ontario’s revenue from succession duties to $40,397,000. 


Excise Taxes 


| Excise taxes collected by the Excise Division of the Department of National Revenue 
‘are given for the years ended Mar. 31, 1958-62 in Table 21. 


| 
| 21.—Excise Taxes Collected, by Commodity, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958-62 
| 


Commodity 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Domestic— 
; Automobiles, tires and tubes,........ 62, 108, 080 47, 303, 897 47, 266, 990 44,854,366 21,798, 810 
RAG TRECS. ets PUP Ete. 4. ere aos 608, 851 a es de ae 
Candy and chewing gum............. 712,700 


6, 463 By me wa a 
Cigars, cigarettes and tobacco... 140,682,617 | 146,509,545 | 183,868,989 | 191 ,918,772 | 205,752, 998 
RCSL CES ser ata e Marcrncetne en 81,984 19,324 518 _ on 
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21.—_Excise Taxes Collected, by Commodity, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958-62—concluded | 


Commodity 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 | 
$ $ $ $ $ | 
Domestic—concluded 
Lighters ais. 6 deer g- 06 oie 60,329 62, 833 64,393 83, 290 88,792 
Matchessneccenmetvacrstarsirerenias Soe 632,146 628,914 610,733 509, 603 550,526 | 
Other taxes on manufactures 4,668,672 4,526,775 4,869, 629 5, 956, 062 5,345,222 
Phonographs, radios and tubes......- 5,581,524 5,495, 501 5,556,782 4,656, 242 5,116,086 
Playing cards........+..eeeeeee seers 701,555 783,670 786,055 704, 800 867 , 269 
Sales, domestic.........s.+0eeseeeees 764,789,901 | 753,175,577 | 863,255,893 856, 258, 282 912,351,027 
Television sets and tubes..........-- 9,927,745 10, 033 , 057 9,139,633 8,140, 295 9,038,063 
Toilet preparations.........++++++++5 6,032, 146 6,576,040 7,408,815 8, 145,786 9,123,032 
17 Fhe PEA cee Smee a mmOOL ane G 2,744,237 3,140, 180 3,026, 623 3,223,761 3,350, 026 
Penalties and interest...........++++5 476,786 427 , 332 571,638 730,477 615,683 
Totals, Domestic..........+++- 999,815,736 | 978,682,645 | 1,126,426,690 1,125,181,736 | 1,173,997, 534 
Imported......022ceseeecerenceeeeceees 159,173,870 | 162,110,151 | 198,111,452 190,271,710 179,250, 404 
Grand Totals.............-++ 1,158,989,606 | 1,140,792,796 | 1,324,538,142 1,315,453,446 | 1,353,247, 938 


Excise Duties 


Gross excise duties collected during the years ended Mar. 31, 1958-62 are given in 
Table 22 and other data of interest arising as a by-product of administration, such as the 
quantities of grain and other products used in distillation and the quantities of goods 
taken out of bond and subject to excise duty, are given in Table 23. The totals given in 
Table 22 do not agree with net excise duties as shown in Table 9 because refunds and draw- 
backs are included. A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic 
spirits, testing not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities for medi- 
cinal or research purposes to universities, scientific or research laboratories, public hospitals, 
or health institutions in receipt of federal and provincial government aid. 


22.—Gross Excise Duties Collected, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958-62 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
$ $ $ $ $ 
sisbuhign yepamee sudgnceeuppoonbnoesy anaes 89,928,576 96,550,734 | 102,353,962 | 108,502,109 113, 689, 182 
Beer or malt liquor..........-+-.++++++ 88, 225, 546 83, 058, 147 90,704,392 90,970, 563 93,051, 457 
Tobacco and cigarettes........++++++++ 131,378,168 | 140,881,924 | 145,503,942 148, 964, 858 159, 883, 233 
Cigars Ge sae ae hon eictare ere aero os ana 305,894 319, 369 672,030 693, 646 699, 421 
MGR CONCES. .a-vrelseinieioiolo r oies nem (cloieie ews inie ie ae 34,069 34,471 34,547 34, 226 35, 993 
Totals. .......0+-+-0e0e0es 309,872,253 | 320,844,645 339,268,873 | 349,165,402 367,359,286 


23.—Statistics of Licences and Distillation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1958-62 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
Licences issued......++-++seeteeees No. 28 27 28 29 3 
Micence teesacn «seen re ie: $ 7,250 7,000 7,250 7,500 7, 75 
Grain, etc., Used for Distillation— 
FEE P ee aerede stats aac ore vai Yb.| 39,096,917 | 38,307,971 | 44,931,157 | 44,735, 863 47 , 653, 18 
Indian COrMm.....00.. cece erect eee ss 247,011,281 240,221,429 280, 449, 929 294,767,657 328, 255, 66! 
River Serr eee crs errs * 61, 228,045 61, 923,728 75, 823, 828 67, 931, 857 77, 422, 70 
Wheat and other grain..........- ae 770,540 4,105,310 1,619,782 362,468 2,813, 35] 
Totals, Grain Used..........-- Ib. | 348,106,783 | 344,558,438 | 402, 824, 696 407,797, 845 456, 144, 91 
Molasses used........-2.eeeeeeeres lb. 33,352,564 69,272,572 47 , 990, 689 67,372,931 53, 248, 17: 
Wine and other materials.........- is 4,875,894 8, 485, 879 7,949,327 12,311,263 10, 452, 68: 
Sulphide liquor.............-.-+++: gal.| 374,711,047 | 339,002,204 | 341, 939,637 | 347,032,242 372, 834,28 
Proof spirits manufactured. ..proof gal. 28,185,387 29,763,383 32, 188, 806 33,650,346 36, 420, 76: 
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The quantity of spirits manufactured has fluctuated greatly since 1920, varying 
from a low of 2,356,329 proof gal. in that year to athigh of 35,555,059 proof gal. recorded 
in 1945. The'total for}1962 was 36,420,769 proof gal. 


The amounts of beverage spirits, malt, cigars, cigarettes and other tobacco taken out 
of bond for consumption are given in the Domestic Trade Chapter, Table 36, p. 872. 


Subsection 4.—Statistics of Federal Government Enterprises 


As stated on p. 960, a report on the financial statistics of Federal Government business 
enterprises was issued for the first time in 1962. For the purposes of this study, a govern- 
ment enterprise is defined as an instrument of a political, decision-making body to produce 
goods and services for sale on the open market at a price designed to cover cost. The 
essential feature of an enterprise as distinguished from a general government operation is 
that it charges a price for its services according to use. In motivation and behaviour, 
government enterprises are more similar to private business corporations than to general 
government operations. One obvious criterion in identifying an enterprise is the main- 
tenance of accounting records which permit the allocation of specific elements of costs 
against revenue. 


Tables 24 and 25 show details of assets, liabilities, current revenues and expenditures 
of Federal Government enterprises for the fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31. The data 
were obtained mainly from the annual reports of pertinent Crown corporations. 


24.—Assets, Liabilities and Net Worth of Federal Government Enterprises as at 
Fiscal Year Ends Nearest Dec. 31, 1958-61 


Nors.—Excludes Bank of Canada, 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$7000 $'000 $’000 $000 
Assets 

O90 76,975 74, 388 83, 726 79,016 
Accounts receivable bs 130, 707 139, 334 134, 236 162, 367 
BEVEDDOUICSA os. c shea. c Fi 796, 103 836, 360 864, 593 861, 189 
Interest, divid 6, 552 7,987 10, 635 12,083 
5 4,261 4,812 6, 062 7,665 
Prepaid expenses 3,924 3,916 4,230 3, 833 


3,977,9581] 4,381,0341] 4,536, 4811 4, 628, 4681 

1,071,289 | 1,396,428] 1,717,769 1,924, 923 
79, 232 85,276 91, 856 85, 992 
200, 820 229,783 267, 883 321,311 


129, 050 147,691 162, 256 221,938 


Fixed assets 
Loans and a 
Securities hi 


D 


45, 357 60,191 86,674 82,789 
18, 442 26,918 23,767 38, 158 
Motals, Assets a: sitet scssacas Sraccastewed tee 6,540,670 | 7,394,118 | 7,990,168 | 8 9429 732 
Liabilities and Net Worth 

Beeeuayablo, nM caet nee eee 546, 486 598, 130 557, 565 540, 926 
Temporary loans, advances and notes PAYA lO wee, Moen 235,501 241,138 276, 609 271,241 
Interest DAVAO. cacaina nce Meee Set ts eee 20,585 34,143 42,597 12,881 

ccerued expenditure (interest Owing, provision for income tax 
PALES CUES) ie a aes to pane aS an To aed 54, 867 53,696 66, 051 105,751 
Long-term loans and advances:owing: wince sent a) anee 2,277,151 2,557,575 2,776,479 3,095, 455 


1,033, 8092} 1,341,0592) 1,680,3082 1,673, 7032 


81, 169 , 138 ,491 , 005 

7,142 5,031 4,446 4,680 

79,036 96,118 109, 266 169, 657 

36,471 26, 469 24, 583 18,218 

2,168, 453 2,363,621 2,377,773 2,463,215 

Totals, Liabilities and Net Worth............... 6,540,670 | 7,394,118 | 7,990,168 8,429,732 

! Does not include government-owned plants but does include physical property held for sale. 2 Of these 


amounts, $1,024,710,000, $1,335,510,000, $1,677,209,000 and $1,670,653,000, respectively, are guaranteed by the 
Federal Government. 
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25.—Current Revenue and Expenditure of Federal Government Enterprises, 
Fiscal Years Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 1958-61 


Nore.—Excludes the Bank of Canada; includes current operations of the Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown 
Corporation from October 1958 and of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority from April 1959. 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$000 $’000 $7000 $7000 
Current Revenue 

Revenue from sales and services on current operations........- 2,032, 906 2,082,196 1,980,442 | 2,086,806 
Financial'incomes) 30)... os0@us Let OiseRe we. ele Ge ee , 580 78,531 108, 303 123, 787 
Lec Ree Meebo oan OROD Soba comes aro ss So Oe 61,825 Veaweel 104,906 122,675 

(Ys BEY settee au alien ei alr ROSE AMINA CRON CII 4,255 4,420 8,397 1,112 
Rentahincomens<..). ach hie tee). De ee Tas 11,254 14,931 17, 286 20,601 
Contributions from Federal Government...........-++++++00+: 52,056 52,300 59, 288 70, 252 
Other current incoMe............ccece erect nett eee e reece eteees 39, 093 43, 496 47,494 54,079 
Totals, Current Revenue..............-++.+++5+ 2,190,889 | 2,271,454 | 2,212,813 | 2,355 9525 

Current Expenditure 

Cost of goods and services sold from current operations........ 1,956,894 | 1,967,948 | 1,875,556 | 1,929,207 
Wages and salaries.........--. 200-2 cree etc e te gees teense 563,174 586,317 678,441 602,057 
Net drawings on (+) or net additions to (—) inventories. . 85,656 —40, 324 —28 , 236 8,404 
Other purchases of goods and services..........-+++++11+0+ 1,358, 064 1,421,955 1,325,351 1,323,746 
Provision for depreciation............ 60 eee eerste teen enes 105,201 125,121 124,742 138, 433 
Trterest: On lidebt anh. sates we ore Mele eae ies ia ds weer 94, 292 127,545 174,177 198, 159 
Other current expenditure............se cece cree eee etree nee 8,073 7,114 6,395 5, 339 
Totals, Current Expenditure..............-..-- 2,164,460 | 2,227,728 | 2,180,870 2,271,138. 

Net profit before provision for income tax!.........-+++1+ss+0+ 26, 429 43,726 31,943 84,387 
Mshimated income tax. ce yeaah yet taseen ee > asa oe ae 13, 963 12,448 19,205 20, 409 
Net profit after provision for income tax.........++++1+seseee 12,466 31,278 12,738 63,978 
Totals, Current Expenditure plus Net Profit. . 2,190,889 | 2,271,454 | 2,212,813 2,355 525 


1 Includes profits of the Canadian Wheat Board which are distributed to grain producers. 


Section 4.—Provincial Public Finance 


Provincial government accounting and reporting practices vary considerably so that 


certain adjustments to the Public Accounts figures are required in order to produce compar-— 
able statistics. For example, transactions relating to a specific function are sometimes © 
excluded from ordinary account; therefore special or administrative funds of this nature 


have been added to provincial ordinary account in the tables of this Section. 


As of 1952, the fiscal years of all provinces end on Mar. 31. Figures for the Northwest 


Territories are included from 1955. 


Subsection 1.—Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments 


Table 26 shows net revenue and expenditure of provincial governments for the years 
ended Mar. 31, 1957-61, and Tables 27 and 28 give details of such revenue and expenditure 
for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1961. ‘Net general revenue” and “net general expendi- 
ture” are arrived at by first analysing the combined revenues and expenditures of capital 
account, current or ordinary account and those working capital funds and special funds for 


which separate accounts are kept. Then the following types of revenue are deducted from - 


| 
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revenue and offset against related expenditure: interest, premium, discount and exchange; 
institutional revenue; grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions from other governments; 
and capital revenue. Table 29 gives details of the amounts paid to other governments by 
provincial governments, according to nature of payment. 


26.—Net Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1957-61 


1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 


Province or Territory 1957 
Net Generar RevenNvug 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 

BeOUACIANG Ih. Se.cic deceit es wialainc cicjede Met come 36, 870 39, 479 62,381 60, 266 64, 461 
Branco Eidward Island), ci vss vs «svi se desc xicees 7,570 9,441 12,568 13,819 16,093 
Be SOUS, BES 2 ae Se i ie oe ea 57, 881 64, 480 75,752 90, 532 92,225 
‘NGA? ISIGTES) 210 a a 57,335 61,616 71,007 77,343 86, 628 
CISD O20. gh) Bo Jaan Oe ae, So ee 445,930 515, 384 556,723 605, 035 640,711 
CEDWC, 5c 0ORt DO aoe eee oe ae a 481,775 594, 480 647, 067 778, 450 833,128 
Biremtopace OP 314.8. . sneer: AT ee oe | Reh oe me 66,120 73, 594 76,573 99,814 104,145 
Beskatchewan..o.5%..25 2.50 8)... 882h 4.8 aE 121,872 135, 965 141, 409 145, 658 148, 920 
ATED D oo: Ga geen a epee erent aaRtRe ae 241,317 246,013 236,370 278, 882 245, 483 
Bmameolumibinw, 1b. cr ektce sche santaente 273,059 281,796 295,722 313,758 320, 288 
Beat OBMDODTILOTY, A neice syoceioce:o/ncanscorymajarortborniertorsvorenm 1,703 2,056 1,885 2,082 2,308 
Northwest Territories,..........00.c.ccceceseee, 1,125 1,269 1,412 1,597 1,744 

(UTNE Ss COMMA CES RREMen, Seale Seas 1,792,557 | 2,025,573 | 2,178,869 | 2,467,236 2,556,134 

Net Generat Expenpirure! 
$7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 

BlemmOunciand: PN. Nn dita decast 44,346 47, 878 61,530 64, 863 74,718 
Prince Edward Island... .:.....-2::40c)e0eeea. 10,094 10,766 14,388 20,049 15, 386 
6072 SOOT ie Sea ne an ee 70,756 74,474 86, 336 91,804 111,689 
Blempirumswick 4. ....0.0202.2satcchecrtasse.: 59,339 63, 486. 70, 928 79,630 94,868 
/NTSD20, stop S00 SA oe eee ee Se 433, 459 493,374 533, 026 600, 942 749 , 296 
CIEE 500 0a Rei Ree: ee a 552,155 656, 481 741, 936 898, 230 937, 308 
1 ESSEES) OD 6 SSO a ae eos 62, 867 75,615 97,821 127, 695 137,055 
ST a en, nt as 110, 132 124, 353 187,513 142,248 150,027 
“NSE OE Ae 5 ee Sr oe a ed 170,000 199, 420 215, 030 234, 657 266,314 
BeusiNC olumbia Se Mex: Weecen gees + cdhtees cee: 257, 641 287, 465 266, 584 283,163 331,476 
Baooblerritory). &. °; 3045.2 gre onthe 2,143 2,070 2,148 2,297 2,610 
Northwest Territories................0c0cc. 0005. 886 1,605 1,934 1,354 2,033 

Dotals «itr ae Os 3:5:cc 0 EN 1,773,818 | 2,036,987 | 2,229,174 | 2,546,932 2872, 775 


Excludes debt retirement. 
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Subsection 2.—Debt of Provincial Governments 


Table 30 shows total bonded debt, by province, as at Mar. 31, 1960-62. Table 31 shows 
that the majority of bond issues are payable in Canada. Table 32 provides details of total 
direct and indirect debt of provincial governments as at Mar. 31, 1962. 


30.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 
as at Mar. 31, 1960-62 


Average | Average Average | Average 
Province and Year pied Interest | Term of |} Province and Year B one Interest | Term of 
" Rate Issue c Rate Issue 
$7000 p.c. yrs. $000 pc. yrs. 
Newfoundland— Ontario—concluded 
60,500 4.58 18.8 19625 cenceasttecncbuow 1,691,531 4.02 18.7 
76,500 4.86 18.8 1962.2 ccoagres Oereicists = 1,820,378 4.14 18.3 
86, 500 4.97 19.5 
253,672 3.57 14.5 
298, 892 3.94 15.4 
27,196 4.18 15.1 305, 302 4.18 15.7 
28,480 4.33 14.7 
29,960 4.59 14.5 ||Saskatchewan— 
1960 ssevemerde seer: 364,081 4.28 18.7 
. Th. 449,127 4.40 18.2 
270,739 3.58 16.3 487,734 4.51 18.3 
295, 860 3.72 16.4 
330, 870 4.06 17.5 
18,889 2.80 16.4 
16,164 2.78 17.0 
248,451 3.93 17.9 14,528 2.80 17.6 
244, 881 4.01 18.1 
250, 138 4.15 18.4 ||British Columbia— 
1960.5. oceewsar dete 80,094 3.39 23.6 
TOGL GE Trecak sere hesls 75, 806 3.42 24.0 
447,153 3.48 17.6 1962 oF actrees cts 74,916 3.41 24.1 
532,153 3.88 18.1 
635,975 4,27 18.4 |'Totals— 
19601) Stetes bh bebe> 3,414,109 3.87 18.3 
1961....... itty espe = 3,709,394 4.02 18.1 
1,643, 3341 3.98 19.2 996? Fe acaastan 4,036,301 4.21 17.9 


ee Se 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the province. 


31.—Gross Bonded Debt! (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, by Place 
of Payment, as at Mar. 31, 1960-62 


Payable in— 1960 1961 1962 

$000 $'000 $’000 
earn hy iwc tenes Nene attas ip 0 GPa etre asaceielene: ators Sio!eie) ene ofatpsarePeney ais’ ofa orators 'agniakesoss 2,384,101 2,711, 043 3,060,981 
REREAD le. « shes ccte Ste <Biavs wets Prsin noe nara be > 80 9 ao th ae MM ein Tee oe racy 2,312 2,312 2,312 
Britainand Ganadae w,.. ate ctenc-leie ie cccverosche= ¢ « o feeeeeeOminislo cant Aisi strce ieee 2,974 2,974 2,974 
Tipited Stateme. «cs doctily «sts clea ne soe Ss Sina: Ween: n a heap eRe anes ie sey vp 828,661 839, 024 836, 959 
United: Statesiand’ Canada. ¢ os o.-ss cee cistsc sole elnoseiereratole « sip'aisinie aig sieiers 97,207 84,487 67,710 
Britain, United States and Canada............seeeceeeeeeeeececeeees 98, 854 60,451 56, 262 
Switzerland ys as Mood. «cbs acehie + Ge Mee ORS win Sete ais Mee pehaay aa nag ste se — 9,103 9,103 

Beste PR Sh aaa 

Totals S05. ee ee aioe 6 «abe teva welye Lae 3,414,109 3,709,394 4,036,301 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the provinces. 
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Subsection 3.—Statistics of Provincial Government Enterprises 


The first report on the financial statistics of provincial government business enter- 
prises, covering the years 1958 to 1961, was released in early 1964 (Catalogue No. 61-204), 
a sequel to the publication dealing with the finances of Federal Government enterprises. 
It follows the same concepts and classification schema, presenting the data comparatively, 
industrially and geographically. Table 33, gives assets, liabilities and net worth of such 
enterprises as at the fiscal year ends nearest to Dec. 31, 1958-61. 


33.—Assets, Liabilities and Net Worth of Provincial Government Enterprises, as at 
Fiscal Year Ends Nearest Dec. 31, 1958-61 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$7000 $’000 $000 $000 
Assets 
Giashicat, Ce Ae ais ae 5 Be ey ccescht iors: 5 oben = hs Seet eeaey ee a trabe 00/5) cip omen 63,014 134, 407 98,946 141,672 
Aceounte receivable, «06.00 A Rass deme ste de> Gages gens see ae 70,985 75, 268 79,380 95, 143 
Inventonles Beker cs css cm PER EEE erp a 143, 263 135, 324 132,394 140, 206 
Interest, dividends and rents receivable...........-...+;.5+++5 254 451 321 1,174 
Accrued revenue (interest owing from federal, provincial and 
municipal governments, etC.)....-....... eee eee eee eee 9, 408 11,361 14,016 16, 637 
Prepaid expenses: ... 26.6... tay eee tee cee dane ee ee le aay 2, 832 2,576 2,942 3, 347 
BTS a pase ty me. Sanescte-oiecaren dele yometeta tol onoubasecPenotiale- we ceynvireiners Gon mmnenegeoroie 4,116,029] 4,494,9371) 4,815,066! 5, 819, 3821 
Loans and advances receivable from governments, etc.......-.. 156,161 216, 285 279,216 327, 842 
Securities held as investments............ 0000s eee cere eee e ees 84,348 107, 816 86, 289 101,301 
Mortgages receivable and agreements of sale................+- 5, 367 8,984 14,708 22, 187 
Depreciation funds, trust and deposit accounts and other 
MOStRICbe Cd MUNGS: «04.2 cilkes eiehias ot dasa we Mitbess See aime aoe 217,522 246, 283 289, 801 336, 943 
Deferred charges 248,107 271,500 267,321 272,734 
Other assets........ 9,344 11,919 10, 873 12,331 = 
Wotals, Assets), |. fe..-iae joo: oe gees de ss eee 5,126,634 | 5,717,111 | 6,091,273 | 7,290,899 
Liabilities and Net Worth 
Accounts: payable. ... 2.0.0.5 de dhe ciel ees selene cme eo eel sine 72,669 56, 552 58,732 85,990 
Temporary loans, advances and notes payable 178, 487 170,317 181,055 194,727 
Anteresbpayable.), .. 209i... = tae = -Pae-bo. > oe en mame sepia 921 1,058 331 364 
Accrued expenditure (interest owing, provision for income tax 
AU OLDE) cence sakes ees Gee eee BP eee oe et 54,277 59, 501 63, 165 76,053 
Long-term loans and advances Owing.......+-.--++.++s++00e00: 1,153,373 | 1,265,258 | 1,329,329 | 1,363,992 
Long-term debt (bonds, debentures, mortgages and agreement 
{OT SAle and OUHEL it, «Aas. hina «cota lait tiene tare ees epstaee re 2,460,2822| 2,863,3772| 3,080,3632| 4,055, 8272 
MDeferred CreGitssh, casts as aco.e de Seasvis.of> Maen eae le ae tele tern eS Pee ated 8,331 9,086 9,724 10,692 
Trust and deposit accounts...........-.. eset cere eters t eet eee 7,484 15,214 15,619 13,700 
Liability reserves... ¢. 2.0.02. cee c eect etre sent e set eneegee 25, 388 29, 530 30,760 31,102 
(Oi ITS Oba ee er MR Bee ee OB Rees rer citeremo Op 26 & 8,634 7,761 6, 203 15,051 
Proprietary equity (net worth)............ 05+. se eens renee 1,156,788 1,239, 457 1,315,992 1,443, 401 


Totals, Liabilities and Net Worth.............-. 5,126,634 | 5,717,111 | 6,091,273 | 7,290,899 


Current Revenue 


Revenue from sales and services on current operations......... 1,085,625 | 1,156,290 | 1,236,536 | 1,373,576 
Financial MCOME! 05: Wesel p< Mee thes gs Beas geta pe erase aime > 23,576 30,171 35,368 41,818 
TTIEOTOSU ) econ seek de une dagke ocaee ba) ougwe ts au caterer erence «) 20,169 25,167 31,682 37,205 
OP Ges, eek Ce cy Ae eo ee eee 3. 407 5,004 3,686 4,618 
vontalincomey ob Meee het Fe aD ie edo ares aaa cere 1,007 1,234 1,502 1,810 
Contributions from provincial governments...........-++.++5++ 1,102 473 563 444 
K\iher Current IHCOTNGEM. (600.61 Pee omg in dogs scape ae) sap 4,198 4,735 4, 882 5, 284 
Totals, Current Revenue...............-..-+--- 1,115,508 | 1,192,903 | 1,278,851 | 1,422 3932 


Current Expenditure 


Cost of goods and services sold from current operations........ 644,310 687,115 729,393 787, 290 
Wapesandisalaries! .. ita s.00- pei oe gee oe ge oie 163,373 180,432 195,563 920, 180 
Net drawing on (+) or net additions to (—) inventories... 1,962 7,939 2,6318 —3, 286% 
Other purchases of goods and services..........+++-++++++5 478, 975 498, V44 $31,199 570,896 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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33.—Assets, Liabilities and Net Worth of Provincial Government Enterprises, as at 
Fiscal Year Ends Nearest Dec. 31, 1958-61—concluded 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$000 $000 $7000 $000 


Current Expenditure—concluded 


Erovasion {or} depreciationt. .cccwea oe cdeoevaes Mh eh onven cee... 82,005 88, 182 99,993 115, 802 


NESTE 106 (3 I A SU ae ae a 103, 696 130, 425 162, 342 199,314 
Other current expenditure. ........000 000000000000 eee el, 14,018 17,523 19,713 19,191 
Totals, Current Expenditure................... 844 ,029 923,245 | 1,011,441 | 1,121,597 
Net profit before provision for income tax..................... 271, 479 269, 658 267, 410 301,335 
Bese Meta Le dan COMebAX: seems. y syotrd oe uishy Mba re Pk gd — — 15 — 
Net profit after provision for income tax...................... 271,479 269, 658 267,395 301,335 


Totals, Current Expenditure plus Net Profit.. 1,115,508 | 1,192,903 | 1,278,851 1,422 ,932 


1 Includes physical property held for sale and an undertermined amount of interest capitalized during construc- 
tion. 2 Of these amounts, $2,432,307,000, $2,795,952,000, $3,028,071,000 and $4,013,074,000, respectively, are 
guaranteed by provincial governments. 5 These amounts differ by —$299,000 and $4,526,000, respectively, 
from change in asset item “Inventories”, by reason of the closing out of one establishment of an enterprise and the 


acquisition of a private company. 


Section 5.—Municipal Public Finance 


Subsection 1.—Municipal Assessed Valuations and Taxation 


Table 34 shows municipal assessed valuations and total exemptions, by province, 
for the year 1960 together with local taxes levied by municipalities and by some school 
authorities and total taxes outstanding at the end of the year. Assessment figures in the 
various provinces are not entirely comparable as there are still variations in methods, 
schedules and rates, not only between provinces but also between municipalities within 
the same province. 


34.—Municipal Assessed Valuations and Taxation, by Province, 1960 


Prince 
New- Nova New F 
Item foundland: | Edward Scotia | Brunswick | Quebec Ontario 
Island 
Assessed Valuations 
Taxable Valuations on which 
Taxes are Levied— 
Real property.............. $000 8,417 36,778 770,713 512,678 | 8,778,072 | 8,376,297 
Personal property........... f _— 7,638 134,792 113,784 if t43 
SIBIMERS sid's,2, stot anise sik # 3,359 8,210 31,748 34,300 re 1,036,717 
II it acs osctoenacaetP, if — _— 312 3,902 — _— 
PHOtAls  vacrteecasic eee $7000 11,776 52,626 937, 565 664, 664 a 9,413,014 
Total exemptions’............. $000 fe 10,0004 420,762 ae 2,589,5135) 1,693, 3534 
Taxation 
BNO es 5 «ks TRB ca cdot $7000 4,306 2,446 36,095 28, 663 370,310 592,378 
Tax Collections, Current and 
Arrears— 
1.0 ae a $’000 3,715 2,386 34,465 27,810 3 580, 011 
Percentage of levy.......... p.c. 86.28 97.55 95.48 97.02 Es 97.91 
axes receivable, current and 
PELOAT Sf NM obs secu ss debe ae $000 1,362 748 11, 409 10,168 60, 029 62,142 
Percentage of levy.......... p.c. 31.63 30.58 31.61 35.47 16.21 10.49 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1006. 
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34.—Municipal Assessed Valuations and Taxation, by Province, 1960—concluded 


p Saskat- British 
Item Manitoba ie Alberta Columbia Yukon’ N.W.T.7 
Assessed Valuations 
Taxable Valuations on which 
Taxes are Levied— 
Real property........-.+4+5 $7000 | 1,081,853 | 1,176,113 | 1,658,345 | 1,843,967 11,735 4,203 
Personal property.........-. e 12,634 es _— ae a Og 
Business. .1..feh. Foe. fees s 49,309 60, 662 80,818 “3 _ 2,506 
OWS Hoey, Sane ese a _— 318 — — _ — 
TD ObBISEE pekaists ss Veet $’000 1,143,796 1,237,093 1,739,163 Be 11,735 6,709 
Total exemptions?............. $'000 240, 942 612,765 347, 0224 553, 3968 5,459 3,730 
Taxation 
Taxlevin. accent: teeencee i $7000 67,964 81,338 111,907 128, 554 173 330 
Tax Collections, Current and 
Arrears— 
TOtAle Eire risa: vel ae tacit $7000 65, 886 79,825 109, 536 128,105 165 267 
Percentage of levy........-. p.c. 96.94 98.14 97.88 99.65 95,38 80.91 
Taxes receivable, current and 
ALLOUTA Tee te he ets $7000 12,115 19,566 22,334 6,911 64 75 
Percentage of levy.........- p.-c. 17.83 24.06 19,96 5.38 36.99 22.73 
1 City of St. John’s only. 2 Includes: N.§.—household tax, Halifax; N.B.—occupancy tax, Fredericton, 
and rentals tax, Moncton; Sask.—special franchise. 3 Total of valuations assessed but exempt from taxation; 
excludes exempt property not assessed. 4 Incomplete. 5 Excludes permissive exemptions. 6 White- 
horse only. 7 Yellowknife only. 8 Excludes partial statutory and permissive exemptions. 


Because of the considerable differences in the division of responsibility for services 
between the provincial governments and their respective municipalities, extreme caution 
should be exercised in using the figures in Table 34 as a basis for interprovincial comparisons 
of the relative burden of municipal taxation. Also, in Saskatchewan municipalities are 
required to levy certain taxes for and on behalf of hail insurance associations and rural 
telephone companies and for other special purposes for which there is no comparable situa- 
tion in other provinces. The amounts of such taxes excluded in the Saskatchewan municipal 
levies in Table 34 are: hail, $2,802,426; telephone, $1,022,663; and drainage, $143. 


Subsection 2.—Municipal Revenue, Expenditure and Debt 


¢ 
Tables 35, 36 and 37 show comparative totals and details of gross ordinary revenue 
and expenditure of municipal governments, by province. Table 38 sets out the direct 
and indirect debt of local governments for the year 1960. The amounts shown include debt 
incurred for general and school purposes, debenture debt incurred for and by utilities, and 
debenture debt incurred by certain special areas organized to provide specific local services. 


35.—Gross Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure of Municipal Governments, 
by Province, Fiscal Years Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 1960 


Gross Gross Gross Gross 
Province Ordinary | Ordinary Province or Territory Ordinary | Ordinary 
Revenue | Expenditure Revenue | Expenditure 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Newfoundland......5...0.0--- 6,491 6,350 || Saskatchewan...............- 108, 479 109,798 
Prince Edward Island. i 3,126 3410 9u MAT berta key oc. 1s sede om 165,601 165,079 
Nova Scotia........ 46,879 47,112 || British Columbia............ 184,385 181, 198 
New Brunswick..... 41,218 40,398 || Yukon Territory............. 360 361 
Quebech. S22 We. - ay 428, 541 425,735 || Northwest Territories........ 550 520 
Ontarioyes, eaetenivat se cdlae te: 790,704 782,671 —— 
Manitobanry .mccuet ceremonies: 87,216 86,946 Potals i... ce Hein 1,863,550 1,849,287 
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CHAPTER XXII.—NATIONAL ACCOUNTS, INDUSTRY 
PRODUCTION TRENDS, BALANCE OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL PAYMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL 
INVESTMENTS* 


CONSPECTUS 
Pace PaGE 
Suction 3. CANADIAN BALANCE OF INTERNA- 
Srorion 1. NATIONAL ACCOUNTS...++++++++ 1010 TIONAL PAYMENTS....0.000eeeereeeeeees 1027 


Secrion 4. CANADA’s INTERNATIONAL In- 
Suction 2. InpustRY PRODUCTION TRENDS. . 1020 VESTMENT POSITION.....20+-:eee ss eeeeee 1034 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


— 


In this Chapter various statistical statements and studies are presented in which broad 
areas of Canadian economic activity are covered in a comprehensive but summary form. 
These integrated aggregative economic accounts provide an inter-related framework for 
economic analysis and the observation of changes in the functioning of the Canadian 
economy and its structure and in economic and financial relationships with other countries. 


Section 1.—National Accounts 


The national accounts constitute a set of accounting summaries for the nation as a 
whole and portray economic activity in terms of transactions taking place between different 
sections of the economy. By combining and summarizing these operations into their 
various classes, information may be obtained on the functioning of the economy which is 
of particular interest to governments concerned with problems of full employment, taxation 
and prices, and to businessmen con cerned with programs of investment and marketing. 


This measurement of the nation’s output is in terms of established market prices; 
hence it is necessary to keep in mind that the value of the nation’s production may change 
because of price variations as well as through increase or decrease in volume of output. 

Data are available showing volume changes in gross national expenditure in addition 
to the value figures. Gross national expenditure is shown in Table 4 in constant dollars 
(i.e., in terms of 1949 prices). Because the gross national expenditure equals the gross 
national product, these data also reflect volume changes in the production of goods and 
services as measured by the gross national product. In all other tables the data are 
expressed in current dollars so that year-to-year changes must be considered in relation 
to price changes over the period. 

National accounts calculated on a quarterly basis are a logical extension of the annual 
national accounts and have been published since 1953. However, their preparation on 
a reliable and analytically useful basis is rather more difficult because of the scarcity of 
quarterly data, special problems arising from the measurement of farm production and 
problems in connection with seasonal variation. 


* Prepared in the National Accounts and Balance of Payments Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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a, 


The tables on pp. 1016-1017 cover the more important aspects of the national income 
analysis in annual terms. Table 1 gives total gross national product in current and 
constant dollars for the years 1926-62. Tables 2 and 3 show the main aggregates of national 
income, gross national product, gross national expenditure and their components; other 
tables are included to show the source and disposition of personal income and expenditure 
and government revenue and expenditure. 


National Income.—Net national income at factor cost measures the current earnings 
of Canadian factors of production (i.e., land, labour, capital) from productive activity. 
Tt includes wages and salaries, profits, interest, net rent and net income of farm and non- 
farm unincorporated business, 


Gross National Product.—Grogs national product, by totalling all costs arising in 
production, measures the market value of all final goods and services produced in the 
current period by Canadian factors of production. It is equal to national income plus net 
indirect taxes (indirect taxes less subsidies), plus capital consumption allowances and 
miscellaneous valuation adjustments. 


Persona! Income.—Personal income is the sum of current receipts of income whether 
or not these receipts represent earnings from production. It includes transfer payments 
from government (such as family allowances, unemployment insurance benefits and war 
service gratuities) in addition to wages and salaries, net income of unincorporated business, 
interest and dividends and net rental income of persons. It does not include undistributed 
profits of corporations and other elements of the national income not paid out to persons. 


Gross National Expenditure.—Gross national expenditure measures the same 
aggregate as gross national product, namely, total production of final goods and services 
at market prices, by tracing the disposition of production through final sales to persons, 
to governments, to business on capital account (including changes in inventories) and to 
non-residents (exports). Imports of goods and services, including net payments of interest 
and dividends to non-residents, are deducted since the purpose is to measure only Canadian 
production. 


Economic Activity in 1962.—The economic expansion that began in 1961 continued 
in 1962 when gross national product rose to $40,401,000,000, an 8-p.c. advance over the 
previous year. This increase represented the largest year-to-year gain since 1956 when the 
economy was stimulated by an exceptionally high level of capital expenditure. Price 
increases were moderate in 1962, accounting for less than 2 p.c. of the increase in gross 
national product, leaving a gain in volume of a little more than 6 p.c. 


All the main components of gross national expenditure contributed to the increase in 
the aggregate. Consumer spending, which rose more than 5 p.¢., Was a major expansionary 
‘influence. The strength in the consumer sector was particularly evident in the first and 
last quarters of the year; purchases of durables, notably passenger cars, were especially 
heavy in the fourth quarter. The increase in consumer spending was accompanied by a 
large rise in personal income and personal saving. Investment in fixed capital resumed its 
upward course, the bulk of the increased outlays being for machinery and equipment. 
Except in the third quarter, the accumulation of business inventories made only a modest 
contribution to the expansion of economic activity. With a near-record crop in 1962, in 
contrast to a poor crop in 1961, there was a considerable accumulation of farm inventories 
In place of the liquidation of a year earlier, Largely in response to a higher level of demand 
in the United States, exports of goods and services were up nearly 8 p.c. while imports also 
rose but not to the same extent; these increases reflected, in part, the lower exchange value 
\of the Canadian dollar, Government expenditure was up substantially, mainly reflecting 
larger outlays at the provincial-municipal level. However, the deficit of all governments 
combined declined significantly. 
| 


| 
| 
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The salient developments on the income side were a 7-p.c. rise in labour income, a 
13-p.c. increase in corporate profits, and a sharp expansion in accrued farm income, largely 
a reflection of a near-record crop. Personal income rose at about the same rate as national 
income. 

All the major components of demand showed price increases, ranging from 125 piel in 
consumer expenditure to 3.7 p.c. in government expenditure. Prices of imports rose 4.4 p.c., 
largely as a result of the depreciation of the Canadian dollar. This increase is not reflected 
in the over-all implicit price index of gross national expenditure since imports are excluded 
by definition from Canada’s gross national product. 


Production and Employment 

Real output for 1962 was higher by just over 6 p.c. than the corresponding figure for 
1961. If agriculture is excluded, the increase amounted to about 5 p.c. The 8-p.c. gain 
in the goods-producing industries is reduced to 7 p.c. in the same manner. 

Manufacturing, with an 8-p.c. gain, was the largest single contributor to the expansion 
during 1962, accounting for approximately one third of the totalincrease. The considerable 
advance (11 p.c.) in the cyclically volatile durables component formed the basis for this 
growth, with particular strength occurring in the transportation equipment and the 
electrical apparatus and supplies groups. Tron and steel and non-metallic mineral products 
increased by 9 p.c. each. Non-durable manufacturing continued to expand in 1962, 
showing a 5-p.c. increase over 1961, with the largest gain of any major industry group in 
textile products (8 p.c.), and the smallest (2 p.c.) in the leather and clothing products 
groups. 

Considerable gains were also made in mining and forestry, which increased by about 
7 p.c. each, while construction expanded by 2 p.c. : 

The service-producing industries showed a 4-p.c. gain, about two fifths of which was 
accounted for by a considerable increase in wholesale trade (8 p.c.) and retail trade (4 p.c.) 
which paralleled the rapid expansion in manufacturing output. The most significant devel- 
opment within retail trade was an 11-p.c. increase in the motor vehicle dealer component. 
Oil and gas pipeline transport accounted for about half of the 4-p.c. increase in transporta- 
tion, as the growth in output of this industry was well above average. The only major 
decline (12 p.c.) occurred in storage, largely as a result of declines in the volume of receipts 
and shipments at grain elevators during the first part of the year. Public administration 
and defence showed a smaller-than-average gain (2 p.c.), while electric power and gas 
utilities increased by 6 p.c. The remaining service-producing industries continued their 
steady advance, increasing by approximately 4 p.c. 

The market for labour improved in 1962. The total number of employed persons 
increased by nearly 3 p.c., and the non-agricultural component of this number increased 
3.5p.c. In contrast to the previous year when the rate of rise in the employment of women 
substantially exceeded that of men, both men and women shared equally in the 1962 
increase. Gains in employment occurred in all industries except agriculture and other 
primary industries, the largest being in construction and non-government service (commu- 
nity, business, personal, and recreational service). The average rate of unemployment in 
1962 was 5.9 p.c. of the labour force, compared with the rate of 7.2 p.c. in 1961. 


The Components of Demand 
Consumer expenditure rose to $25,749,000,000 in 1962, a gain of more than 5 p.¢. 
over the previous year. This increase was associated with a strong upward movement in 
personal disposable income and was accompanied by a higher level of personal saving. 
The expansion in personal expenditure, which took place mainly in the first and final 
quarters of the year, was the largest since 1959. It was attributable mainly to a partic- 
ularly sharp increase in net purchases of new and used automobiles—motor vehicle dealers’ 
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sales rose by 11 p.c. Purchasing of durable goods in total was higher by 8 p.c. in 1962 in 
contrast to the lack of any strong movement in either of the years 1960 and 1961; prices 
were unchanged, indicating an equivalent rise in volume. Consumer spending on non- 
durable goods also rose but more in line with the annual increases experienced in recent 
years; an increase of 5 p.c. from 1961 to 1962 compared with 4 p.c. in the two previous 
years. A part of this slightly larger increase reflected the first full year’s impact of the 
Ontario sales tax which was introduced in September 1961. Spending on food, tobacco 
and alcohol all contributed to the over-all picture of strength as their rate of increase was 
significantly higher than between 1960 and 1961. Price increases of about 1 p.c. associated 
with consumer goods in total were mainly a reflection of price increases in non-durable goods. 

The slackening rate of increase in personal expenditure on services, apparent in recent 
years, continued in 1962—expenditures rose by 4.5 p.c. In part, this reflected significant 
movements in personal spending of non-residents in Canada and of Canadians travelling 
abroad. Abstracting this influence, outlays for services increased by 6 p.c. The increases 
were general, although a diminished rate of growth in spending on shelter was noticeable 
as increases in rental rates became less pronounced, a tendency apparent since 1960. 

Capital expenditure in 1962 amounted to $6,954,000,000, nearly 5 p.c. higher than in 
the previous year. Roughly similar rates of increase (over 8 p.c.) occurred in outlays for 
housing and for machinery and equipment; expenditure on non-residential construction 
showed little change. 

The rise in fixed capital formation in 1962, mainly a result of the strength in demand for 
producers’ durable equipment, occurred in the first three quarters of the year. This 
strength was centred in the primary metal manufacturing industries, mining and agri- 
cultural sectors of the economy, the last probably reflecting to some extent spending from 
the higher farm incomes received during the year. Although there was little change from 
1961 to 1962 in the value of construction of non-residential buildings and works, there were 
offsetting movements within the year. Expansion took place in spending for plant and 
equipment by manufacturers; the utilities spending program appeared on balance slightly 
lower, with increased spending by electric power and telephone utilities more than offset 
by completion of a large-scale pipeline construction program. Offsets also occurred between 
higher outlays by the agricultural and fishing industries and lower spending by the mining 
industry. 

The rise in housing expenditure in 1962 reflected not only a higher number of housing 
starts but a larger carry-over of houses under construction at the beginning of 1962 than 
in the previous year. Starts rose from 125,577 in 1961 to 130,095 in 1962, approximately 
4p.c., while completions were higher by 9.5 p.c., increasing from 115,608 in 1961 to 126,682 
in 1962. An increase in starts of rental dwellings more than offset a decline in starts of 

| dwellings for home-ownership; partly associated with this trend was an increase in conven- 
| tional mortgage lending and a shift away from financing under the National Housing Act. 

Investment in business inventories played only a small part in the expansion of gross 

_ national product in 1962. For the year as a whole the addition to stocks amounted to 
- $375,000,000, although in the third quarter of the year stock-building at an annual rate of 
_ $800,000,000 was very important. 

The largest build-up of stocks occurred in manufacturing industries, with widespread 

accumulation in both durable and non-durable lines. The ratio of stocks to shipments 
_ throughout the year remained below the average of the previous year. 


| The accumulation of stocks in wholesale trade was virtually negligible, the liquidation 

in the first half of the year being largely offset by accumulation in the second. There was 
a considerable accumulation of stocks in the hands of retail dealers. Most of this accumula- 
| tion was in the hands of automotive dealers, where sales were sharply higher and stocks had 
| been drawn down slightly in the previous year. 
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Some of the most notable developments of the year occurred in the field of foreign 
trade where both exports and imports of goods and services rose to record levels. Exports 
amounted to $8,224,000,000, close to 8 p.c. higher than in 1961, the rate of increase for 
goods being somewhat higher than for services. At the same time, imports of goods and 
services reached a value of $9,033,000,000, nearly 6 p.c. above the level of 1961; all the 
increase was in the merchandise part of the account. The result was that the deficit on 
international current account fell from about $911,000,000 to about $809,000,000, all of the 
improvement occurring in the non-merchandise items. 

The pattern of trade in 1962 was affected, among other things, by the stabilization of 
the Canadian dollar in Mayjat 92.5 cents in terms of United States currency. Furthermore, 
the foreign exchange crisis in June 1962 culminated in government action to relieve pressure 
on the Canadian dollar, to bring about a greater stabilization in Canada’s international 
transactions, and to strengthen the exchange reserves. The net effect of these factors in 
terms of Canadian production was to contribute to an increase in exports of Canadian goods 
and services and to lower the portion of domestic demand being met from foreign sources. 
The deficit with non-residents on current account, on a year-to-year basis, showed a fairly 
small change but within the year it declined progressively from just over $1,000,000,000 in 
the first quarter to less than half that in the final quarter, although some of this improve- 
ment may have resulted from a decline in imports from an irregularly high third-quarter 
level. 

The rise in exports of goods occurred mainly in the second quarter of the year, but the 
high level was sustained throughout the remainder of the year. It was attributable in part 
to the economic expansion in the United States (the increase in exports to the United 
States on a year-to-year basis was greater than the total increase in exports), in part to the 
effect of changes in the exchange rate, and in part to aggressive export sales promotion by 
both business and government. Although newsprint and wheat remained the two principal 
commodity exports, the level of exports for both of these was lower than in 1961. The 
major gains were in sales abroad of iron ore, crude petroleum and natural gas. Of less 
importance in dollar terms, but items in which very substantial advances were recorded, 
were non-farm machinery, aircraft and parts, aluminum and lumber and products. Almost 
three quarters of the increase in exports was attributable to the commodity groups noted 
above. 

Receipts for services also rose sharply in the second quarter and then remained at the 
new high level. This increase was due primarily to the increased travel expenditures of 
foreigners, encouraged in part by the more favourable rate of exchange, and to an increase 
in receipts of interest, and from freight and shipping services resulting from the increased 
volume of merchandise exports, such as iron ore, petroleum and natural gas. 

Imports of goods rose through the first three quarters of the year, despite an unfavout- 
able exchange rate which raised the price of imports to Canadians, and despite the imposition 
of an import surcharge on certain classes of goods at mid-year which had the same effect. 
However, in the final quarter of the year imports fell off sharply, reflecting in part the earlier 
changes, including the unusually high level of the previous quarter. Even with this decline 
at the year-end, imports of goods for the year were the highest on record, although some of 
the increase, as in exports, was due to the change in the exchange rate. The figures indicate 
a particularly sharp pick-up in non-farm machinery, electrical apparatus and automobile 
parts, all of which are consistent with the strong demand, noted earlier, for producers’ 
durables and automobiles. However, increases in the level of imports were general and 
occurred in almost all classes of goods. About 80 p.c. of the increase in merchandise 
imports arose from increased purchases from the United States. 

Payments for services rose to a peak in the second quarter of 1962, reflecting accelerated 
transfer of interest and dividends on non-resident investment, larger payments for business 
services and the continued high level of Canadians’ travel expenditures abroad; they fell 
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back in the third quarter and remained stable in the latter part of the year. The reductions 
were largely a result of lower travel expenditures, a reduced rate of payments of dividends, 
and a decline in miscellaneous expenditures. 


The Government Sector 

At $7,721,000,000, expenditures on goods and services of all levels of government 
combined, excluding inter-governmental transfers, were 7 p.c. higher in 1962, with divergent 
movements concealed in the total figure. Purchases by provincial and municipal govern- 
ments rose by over 11 p.c., reflecting the increased building of vocational schools under 
the federal-provincial cost-sharing plan; this increase is in contrast to the small gain at 
the federal level, where a 4-p.c. expansion of defence outlays was almost offset by a fall 
in non-defence expenditures. Within 1962, total government purchases rose sharply 
from the first to the second quarter but declined gradually thereafter, reflecting the con- 
traction in spending by the Federal Government. 


Transfer payments to persons from all governments advanced by more than 7 p.c. 
At the federal level, primarily because of the increase in monthly payments from $55 to 
$65 in February 1962, the payments from the Old Age Security Fund rose by nearly 20 p.e. 
This increase was offset largely by a decline of more than 17 p.c. in unemployment insurance 
benefits, reflecting the improved employment situation. Provincial transfers to hospitals 
under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act were higher by almost 10 p.c. 
Subsidies paid by the Federal Government showed an increase of nearly 18 p.c., principally 
because of the loss incurred by the Agricultural Commodities Stabilization Board. 


At the combined level, all revenue components showed increases in 1962 over the pre- 
vious year. Federal indirect tax revenue was up almost 10 p.c., reflecting in part the impo- 
sition of the temporary surcharges announced in June 1962 and the rise in the value of 
imports between the two years. There was an increase in indirect taxes of more than 
13 p.c. at the provincial-municipal level, including increases in receipts from provincial 
sales tax of over 60 p.c. (mainly because of the introduction of a sales tax in Ontario in 
September 1961), from provincial gasoline taxes of over 7 p.¢., and from municipal real 
property taxes of about 8 p.c. 


Where there was a considerable rise in total expenditures of all governments combined, 
the increase in revenues was even larger, with the result that the deficit on a national 
accounts basis declined significantly from $905,000,000 in 1961 to $770,000,000 in 1962. 


Income Flows 

In 1962, labour income reached an estimated total of $20,359,000,000, nearly 7 Ce 
higher than in the previous year, reflecting an expansion in employment and a further rise 
in wage rates. Labour income rose most rapidly in the early part of the year. Asin the 
recent past, the largest gains in labour income among the major industries occurred in the 
non-government service group (close to 11 p.c.).. The next highest rate of change was in 
construction (more than 8 p.c.). 


In 1962, more than 42 p.c. of wages and salaries originated in goods-producing industries 
and the remainder in service-producing industries, in contrast to the beginning of the post- 
war period when the contribution of the two segments to the total was about equal. This 
changed relationship reflects the tendency for wages and salaries to rise more rapidly in the 


| 8ervice-producing than in the goods-producing industries. 


Estimated at $3,254,000,000, corporation profits (before taxes and before dividends 


| paid to non-residents) continued to remain at record levels in 1962. During the first three 
quarters of the year, profits tended to level off at the peak attained in 1961, but showed a 
| €ain in the fourth quarter; for the year as a whole, they increased by 10.5 p.c. All industries 
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showed strength except wholesale trade, and finance, insurance and real estate. Manu- 
facturing—particularly metal industries (including transportation equipment )—mining, 
quarrying and oil wells, and retail trade showed notable gains. 

Rent, interest, and miscellaneous investment income rose by about 5 p.c. in 1962. 
All components showed gains except net residential non-farm rents (paid and imputed), 
which were estimated to have fallen as the rate of increase in gross rents slowed down 
although operating expenses indicated no such change. The trading profits of government 
business enterprises showed a substantial increase of about 9 p.c. in the year. Interest, 
dividends and net rental income of persons was up about 7 p.c., mainly as a result of a 
rise in bond interest and in dividends received. 

Accrued net income of farm operators reached a level of $1,391,000,000 in 1962, over 
42 p.c. higher than the estimate for 1961 and the highest level attained since the mid-1950’s. 
Although cash receipts from the sale of farm products were at an all-time high, the largest 
part of the increase in accrued net income may be attributed to the greatly increased produc- 
tion of grains in Western Canada, resulting in a build-up of inventories onfarms. The 1962 
estimate of the value of crop production was $1,175,000,000, about $550,000,000 higher 
than the 1961 estimate. Farm cash receipts, the largest component of farm net income, 
increased over 4 p.c. Major items contributing to the increase were larger participation 
payments by the Canadian Wheat Board and higher returns from the sale of wheat, oats, 
cattle and calves, poultry, and dairy products. Farm operating expenses showed a further 
increase in 1962, slightly dampening the increase in gross income. Contributing to the 
increase were substantially higher outlays for farm rents, livestock feeds, and the operation 
of farm machinery, including repairs. 

In a comparison with the year 1961, net income of non-farm unincorporated business 
increased 4 p.c. in 1962 to a level of $2,380,000,000. Net income in most industry groups 
showed some increase, the greatest increases occurring in the retail trade, construction, 
community service and fishing industries. Slight declines were registered in the transporta- 
tion and finance industries. 


1.—Gross National Product, in Current and Constant (1949) Dollars, 1926-62 


Millions of Millions of Millions of Millions of 
Year Current Constant (1949) Year Current Constant (1949) 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
5, 152 7,576 O46. Pius. ciak elon 11, 850 15,251 
5,549 8,270 TOY cape tickers 13, 165 15, 446 
6, 046 9,037 TLOAG Ne eet ates 15, 120 15,735 
6, 134 9,061 T94G se woparie. cragetare 16,343 16,343 
5,728 8,679 NODU Sr encase 18,006 17,471 
4,699 7,567 
3,827 6,798 21,170 18, 547 
3,510 6,359 23,995 20,027 
3, 984 7,127 25, 020 20,794 
4,315 7,678 24,871 20, 186 
27,132 21,920 
4,653 8,022 
5, 257 8, 820 
5,278 8, 871 LOD Oratereteaeiseaarecks 30,585 23, Sil 
5, 636 9,536 TOG Tae. cheat: ee 31,909 24,117 
6,743 10,911 LODSA. an brieini week 32, 894 24,397 
QOOER Meee teieser: 34,915 25, 242 
8,328 12, 486 1960255 daeteeset 36,254 25, 805 
10, 327 14, 816 
11, 088 15, 357 
11,850 15,927 = 37,421 26, 468 
11, 835 15, 552 5 40,401 98,111 
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2.—National Income and Gross National Product, by Component, 1958-62 


Norre.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
“sired agri in the 1959 edition, p. 1089; for 1955 in the 1960 edition, p. 1116; and for 1956 and 1957 in the 1961 
edition, p. 1091, 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1958 1959r 1960r 1961° 1962 


Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income,.......... 16,521 17, 459 18, 251 19, 068 20,359 
491 496 509 550 586 
2,605 3,003 2,905 2,873 3, 254 


2,104 2,315 2,442 2,628 2,768 


Military pay and allowances.............06..c00ec00000.... 


Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production2 1,200 1,121 1,184 975 1,391 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business?........... 2,125 2,210 2,213 2,289 2,380 
Inventory valuation adjustment 4..RTG Best ARE Boe deci. —35 —122 —80 —67 —132 


25 011 26 482 27,424 28 ,316 30,606 


Indirect taxes less subsidies.........0...00...00-0000-00.... 3, 882 4,259 4,470 4,716 5, 261 


Capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous valuation 
t 


RULERS of doo bo NEA SOR EAL DEORE etoile RAR 3,899 4,204 4, 459 4, 539 4,755 


102 —30 —99 —150 —221 


Gross National Product at Market Prices............ 32,894 34,915 36 254 37,421 40,401 


a Excludes dividends paid to non-residents. 2 Includes changes in farm inventories, 3 Includes 
net income of independent professional practitioners, 


3.—Gross National Expenditure, 1958-62 


Norr.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
P. 1124; for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1089; for 1955 in the 1960 edition, p. 1117; and for 1956 and 1957 in the 1961 


edition, p. 1092. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1958 1959 19607 1961 1962 


Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services 21,245 22,591 28,512 24, 486 25,749 
Government expenditure on goods and services 
Current expenditure 
Gross fixed capital f 


ew residential construction 1,763 1,784 1,443 1,458 1,577 

New non-residential construction. . 2,811 2,589 2,577 2,683 2,668 

ew machinery and equipment 2,401 2,671 2,672 2,494 2,709 
@hange in inventories... 260... ccedececeseceeececee..., —322 357 361 —144 565 
Non-farm business inventories... 1011017172777 7°7001 —197 421 276 276 875 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels —126 —64 86 —420 190 

| Exports of goods and SCLVICES, 08s BERT ib stot + tecce 6, 340 6, 683 7,008 7,631 8,294 
Deduct: Imports of goods and services.................... —7, 423 —8, 131 —8,172 —8, 542 —9,033 


| Residual error of estimate.....0....000cece-eceece000.... —101 31 98 150 221 


Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices,...... 32 894 34,915 36,254 37,421 40,401 
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4.—Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) Dollars, 1958-62 


Nors.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1124; for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1090; for 1955 in the 1960 edition, p. 1117; and for 1956 and 1957 in the 1961 


edition, p. 1092. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1958 1959+ 19607 19615 1962 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services......- 16,585 17,392 17,908 18, 480 19, 157 
Government expenditure on goods and services...........-+ 4,093 4,155 4, 188 4,383 4,528 
Current expenditure.........-.ss cece cere cere rere eerste 8,044 8,055 8,059 8,222 8,255 
Gross fixed capital formation.........+-2++eeree reese sree 1,056 1,109 1,141 1,169 1,285 
Adjusting entry.......-.ccnecceen essere resi vcreeeeeecee. —7 -9 —12 —8 —12 
Business gross fixed capital formation.........++-+++++ 4,761 4,575 4,345 4,270 4,365 
New residential construction..........:+eeseeereeees : 1,219 1,157 937 941 989 
New non-residential construction........++++++e+eerereeee 1,884 1,683 1,637 1,698 1,654 
New machinery and equipment........---++e+eeee reer eee 1,650 1,735 Wd: 1,626 17g 
Adjusting entry.........ccceeecese reser ner e rset eeeen neces 8 _ 1 6 § 
Change in inventories.......-...++sreeeseeeeeerr ees te nets — 286 308 314 —130 500 
Non-farm business inventorieS........--s:seseeereesreeeee —168 834 219 220 290 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels....... —141 -91 89 —497 228 
Adjusting entry.......+++++++++++ 13 66 6 147 —18 
Exports of goods and services 5, 368 5,574 5, 806 6, 240 6,517 
Deduct: Imports of goods and services.....-..+.++++++825: —6, 150 —6,776 —6,743 —6, 823 —6,911 
Residual error of estimate... —74 22 69 106 153 
Adjusting entry........+-++ee++ 100 —8 —82 —58 —198 
Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) 

Dollarse veer eee han te halen ete siecle caspase 24,397 25 242 25 805 26 ,468 28 111 

Index of gross national expenditure (1949= TOO) cg cece 149.3 154.4 157.9 162.0 172.0 


5.—Personal Income, by Source, 1958-62 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1125; for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1090; for 1955 in the 1960 edition, p. 1118; and for 1956 and 1957 in the 1961 


edition, p. 1093. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1958 1959° 1960° 19617 1962 
Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income.......-.-- 16,521 17,459 18, 251 19,068 20,359 
Deduct: Employer and employee contributions to social 
insurance and government pension funds..........-+-+-- —615 —652 —745 —T787 —816 
Military pay and allowances........0..++++csresssen geri 491 496 509 550 586 
Net income received by farm operators from farm production 1,201 1,126 1,178 949 1,402 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated pbusiness..........-- 2,125 2,210 2,213 2,289 2,380 
Interest, dividends and net rental income of persons......-- 2,277 2,599 2,836 2,985 3, 186 
Transfer Payments (excluding interest )— 
From governments.......+0.sesssteeesseseeesse eer ecr ess 2,637 2,755 3,129 3,408 3,652 
Charitable contributions from corporations.....-...+-+++- 38 43 40 44 45 
Totals, Personal Imcome........-.--.-+++++++ss00000 24,675 26,036 27 411 28 ,506 30,794 


6.—Disposition of Personal Income, 1958-62 


Nors.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1125; for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1092; for 1955 in the 1960 edition, p. 1118; and for 1956 and 1957 in the 1961 


edition, p. 1093. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1958 1959° 1960° 19617 1962 

Personal Direct Taxes— 

Tacome taxesies) sc .lenecctus coer s coe casos cucu ne «scenes 1,554 1,744 1,978 Ast 2,311 

Succession dutieS........seeeseeee sree steerer eeetes “ 126 130 158 144 166 

Miscellaneous taxes He 115 214 224 236 237 
Purchases of goods and services.....--+++++sereererserreses 21,245 22,591 23,512 24, 486 25,749 
Personal net SAVINGS. ...-. ccc ee secre eee e eer e eset n eee e te: 1,635 TSbG 1,539 1,509 2,331 

__ = 


Totals, Personal Imcome.............-+++++0esser ere 24,675 26,036 27,411 28 ,506 30,794 
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7.—Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services, 1958-62 


953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1126; for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1092; for 1955 in the 1960 edition, p. 1118; and for 1956 and 1957 in the 1961 


(Millions of dollars) 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1 


edition, p. 1093. 


Item 1958 1959r 1960r 1961° 1962 

BIGOOS Ee nk, e t,t. eee. 5, 236 5,465 5,701 5,796 5,985 
Tobacco and alcoholic beverages 1,441 1,552 1,601 1,640 1,729 
Clothing and personal furnishings 2,179 2,267 2,355 2,409 2,501 
SAG ea aS a Aa a CR 3,154 3, 442 3, 636 3,811 3,993 
Household operation. 2,701 2, 873 2,918 38,031 3, 187 
PCEDSDOTCACION 4. cheese acon esis nck. sce 2,511 2,723 2,806 2,847 3,074 
ersonal and medical care and death expenses 1,611 1,769 1,924 2,068 2,229 
“S158 LEY ASCITES Gets MA erie Re Sei eas 2,412 2,500 2,571 2, 884 3,051 
ERO eae Sots A iets Rea oa ean oes nhs aencaen ty emer Oa 21 245 22 591 23 512 24,486 25 749 
Bamebicioodane...4..ROr rnc. h. LORS Men 2,499 2,678 2,669 2,697 2,913 
Pena DIO 206d S Mrttremn menerteni menteitnmennliseaynrnccminshe = 10, 878 11/373 11,785 12, 257 12, 877 
SU'SHLCES 8 iba oe oe WG te a 7,868 8,540 9,058 9,532 9,959 


8.— Federal, Provincial/and Municipal; Government Reyenue and Expenditure, 1958-62 


Norg.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p- 1126; for 1954 in the 1959 edition, pp. 1092 and 1094; for 1955 in the 1960 edition, p. 1119; and for 1956 and 1957 in 


(Millions of dollars) 


the 1961 edition, p. 1094, 


Item 1958 1959r 1960r 19616 1962 
Revenue 
Direct Taxes: Persons— 
PCR AKOS! cNPM Coe, ia A bey Yee Ewe ae 1,554 1,744 1,978 2,131 2,311 
126 130 158 144 166 
115 214 224 236 237 
Wirect taxes: Corporations. ...0.06.<!sco.e0e00hece--ddcc... 1,315 1,581 1,562 1,612 1,750 
BMboldinetaxes....1,. 59%... Ome acoat, DMs, «deere. 48 74 79 116 125 
ESTED Gey eee ee oe) ee eo) re Pee 4,028 4, 464 4,706 4,970 5, 552 
Investment Income— 
Ppercst ae. eee Seas. OF LAME yk my hdd, 363 415 463 487 519 
Profits of government business ENUEIPLISES. sejecasseie «edd é 574 583 590 643 692 
Employer and employee contributions to social insurance 
and government pension funds............................ 615 652 745 787 816 
Totals iRevenuess. 8. 5... AGRE eR ae). 8,738 9,857 10,505 11,126 12,168 
Expenditure 
Purchase of goods and services..........6-0ec0ee0ce0ce00.,.. 6, 180 6, 490 6, 755 7,205 7,721 
Transfer Payments— 
SUL OECRD Be Ri. cash thread mr dl tu ds witantssteder. 15: 782 963 1,096 1,164 1,274 
“O87 SCARE eee eee tr ah Il tel oie Lis CS 2,637 2,755 3,129 3, 408 3, 652 
onhiteg 24 a a her atceetnerncaetas 146 205 236 254 291 
Surplus or deficit (on transactions relating to the national 
RS COMMES) restate wad PP rnyar aie, Wr ht Mat, educa. ake and og —1,007 —556 —711 —905 —770 
Totals, Expenditure.............................. 8,738 9,857 10,505 11,126 12,168 
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9.—Analysis of Corporation Profits, 1958-62 


Nors.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1127; for 1954 in the 1959 edition, p. 1094; for 1955 in the 1960 edition, p. 1119; and for 1956 and 1957 in the 1961 


edition, p. 1094. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1958 1959 1960 1961" 1962 
Corporation profits before taxes........+.+seerrrrersse sees 2,605 3,003 2,905 2,873 3,254 
Dividends paid to non-residents........+-++++seserrersrtees 470 501 454 587 570 
Corporation profits including dividends paid to non-residents| 3,075 3,504 3,359 3, 460 3, 824 
Deduct: Corporation income tax liabilities.........+++++++- —1,315 —1,581 —1,562 | —1,612 —1,750 
Excess of tax liabilities over collections. . ae —24 156 —104 61 95 
Tax COLSCHIOMS srvre crarcterwre'arerwrwve'e oveleveyuseveleyele mfelelioreibloversreivpe e #6) 1,339 1,425 1,666 1,551 1,655 
Corporation profits after taxes........+++ssrser sere reer ree: 1,760 1,923 1,797 1,848 2,074 
Deduct: Dividends paid to non-residents —470 —501 —454 —587 —570 
Corporation profits retained in Canada,........++.++ 1,290 1,422 1,343 1,261 1,504 
Deduct: Dividends paid to Canadian persons....... —376 —393 —430 —439 —480 
Deduct: Charitable contributions from corporations —38 —43 —40 —44 —45 
Undistributed Corporation Profits.............- 876 986 873 778 979 


10.—Corporation Profits before Taxes (including Dividends Paid to Non-residents), 
by Industry, 1958-62 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1954 and 1955 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 1127; and for 
1956 and 1957 in the 1959 edition, p. 1094, 
(Millions of dollars) 


Industry 1958 1959° 1960° 19617 1962 

INCISIGI Gib aeeperign: «sano ome: aBedaa nds Tonia oobons» Sr Ge 
DO Cc AN amend 2s GOS Sidon HUIpSOHb AD Tero aa 4Ab.70 ae: Gone ADEE 9 11 es 16 16 
Fishing and trapping......----sssseeeeee ester et erste ete: 
Mining, quarrying and oil aA en oA ORO SEM 3 SHRDIEOD Poo 246 326 361 395 430 
Manulacturing. 0 coe nide os ince ussesic siaclupiaas cris choca cs 1,401 1,658 1,519 1,542 1,805 
Construction s-cted-: wt + gett tess ces elaiiimioks oc bib alain @ +9145, 012 173 113 79 95 97 
Transportation, ...2220-++scccer tess ees crt et reser se seeees 96 134 133 129 127 
Riayat anne enn bas Sciandincmos) Spdhidbpeds aacgppodno, bie 12 15 13 14 11 
Communications. .......+++0+seseret erect es wean 81 116 129 139 160 
Blectric power, gas and water utilities.......... se 57 72 84 88 94 
Wholesale trade......-+ssscerrecreceretsetcecees pe 241 272 240 227 220 
Retail trade: cot ce tees see cieigersioels wetsieiap counts . 241 256 219 217 274 
Finance, insurance and real estate......+--+++++500++ ee 445 446 497 523 505 
eTval CO srorerc severe vsvesnsovalchsieyseoie oreyosnveia essen esmiasniainaniessxesascimylalph 6 0s): 73 85 82 75 85 

Mtl hd octane Seet nts Tahese eee siniesa mae sated telnialy he 3,075 3,504 3,359 3,460 3 824 


Section 2.—Industry Production Trends* 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has made available a new set of historical production 
data pertaining to the entire spectrum of Canadian industries. These data, in the form of 
volume of production indexes, are measures of value added for each industry expressed in 
the dollars of a base year. Technically, they are termed ‘indexes of real gross domestic 
product (GDP) at factor cost originating by industry’’.t 

* Replaces, for this issue only, the Survey of Production analysis. 
+ Indexes of Real Domestic Product by I ndustry of Origin, 1935-61 (Catalogue No. 61-505). This paper provides 


a detailed explanation of concepts, uses and limitations, data sources ,methodology, etc., as well as a much wider 
range of industries than provided in this Section. 
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In measuring the production of a single product such as steel, it is normal to think of 
so many tons of steel when the question of quantity arises. When measuring the combined 
production of steel and natural gas, there is an obvious need for a common denominator 
and, in such a case, it is appropriate to use the average unit prices of some time period 
(chosen as a base) to value the quantities produced before adding them together. The 
resultant quantity, volume, or real output measure can subsequently be left in its constant 
or base period dollar form or it can be expressed in index number form. The latter is 
accomplished by dividing the constant dollar aggregate of the current period by the dollar 
aggregate for the base period and multiplying by 100. In constructing a quantity index 
for a combination of industries where the output of one industry becomes the input of 
another, the portion double-counted must be eliminated. This is accomplished by re- 
valuing both intermediate inputs (materials, fuel, etc.) and total output in terms of the 
dollars of a common base year and subtracting the constant dollar value of the former from 
the latter to yield a constant dollar value added aggregate.* This aggregate is the quantity 
or volume measure represented by the indexes presented herein. 


COMPARISON OF REAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
WITH THE INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, 1935-62 
(1949=100) 
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The value added or GDP volume indexes can be regarded as an extension of the index 
of industrial productiont to encompass the remainder of the economy. Concepts and 
basic methodology used to construct the indexes are the same in both cases. Thus, industry 
production index coverage is extended from mining, manufacturing, and electric power and 
gas utilities, for which volume indexes have been published since the 1920’s, to encompass 
all other major industrial divisions—agriculture, forestry, fishing and trapping, construc- 
tion, retail and wholesale trade, finance, insurance and real estate, transportation, storage, 
communication, public administration and defence, and community, recreation, business 
and personal service; however, only the index of industrial production and its components 
are published currently and on a monthly basis. The GDP indexes can also be regarded 
a8 an extension of the national accounting framework, i.e., as an elaboration of the supply 
side of the national accounts.* 


* Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry of Origin, 1935-61 (Catalogue No. 61-505). This paper provides 


| @ detailed explanation of concepts, uses and limitations, data sources, methodology, etc., as well as a much wider 
_ Tange of industries than provided in this Section. 


. See Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1957 (Catalogue No. 61-502) and the current monthly publica- 
tion Indez of Industrial Production (Catalogue No. 61-005). 
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The annual indexes are well suited for studies of production trends, growth rates and 
inter-industry comparisons, but the quarterly indexes provide a much better tool for the 
study of the cyclical behaviour of industries, short-term changes in production and, in 
fact, for most types of current analysis. Statistics computed for less than annual intervals, 
however, are frequently subject to strong seasonal influences and variations in the number 
of working days during a quarter may cause differences in the levels of output between two 
quarters which otherwise would not exist. Accordingly, the quarterly real output indexes 
have been adjusted for both seasonal and calendar variation. The effects of the seasonal 
adjustment are shown on the following chart. 


GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT FACTOR COST, 
BY QUARTERS, 1946-62 
(QUANTITY INDEXES, 1949=]00) 
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Factors Underlying Industrial Output Trends, 1935-62.—Over the course of the 
past three decades, the world has undergone profound economic changes, the more dramatic 
and far-reaching of which were: the depression of the 1930’s and the subsequent slow recoy- 
ery; the unprecedented upheaval of the Second World War; the emergence of new national 
and international spheres of influence in the postwar era, both on the political and on the 
economic fronts; the ever-present social flux with its attendant changes in mode of living; 
and the striking advances in the fields of science and technology—two forces which are 
themselves among the greatest contributors to change. Canada has not escaped these 
influences. Insofar as it has an open economy, sensitive to changes in world economic 
climate and affected in many ways by the powerful and technologically advanced economy 
of the United States, Canada may be said to be particularly susceptible to them. It is 
against this background that Canadian economic development during the 1935-62 period 
should be reviewed. 

During this period, Canada’s real domestic product more than tripled, growing at an 
average annual compound rate of 4.4 p.c. This growth resulted from the combined 
pressures brought to bear upon the various goods-producing and service-producing indus- 
tries by the inter-related changes in demand (both domestic and foreign), technology, 
capital formation, marketing techniques and the labour force. The domestic market 
expanded considerably during this period, especially in the 1950’s when immigration and 
net family formation reached a postwar peak. The population of Canada increased from 
10,845,000 in mid-1935, through 13,712,000 in 1950 to 18,570,000 in mid-1962, an average 
annual compound rate of increase of 2.2 p.c. 
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The tremendous expansion in productive activity following the outbreak of World 
War II, when output almost doubled within a period of five years, was facilitated by the 
existence of a large unused labour pool at the outset of hostilities, During the war years a 
large proportion of resources was diverted to the war effort, resulting in the expansion of 
many defence-oriented industries. At the same time, shortages of consumer goods and 
investment goods were created in other areas while income and savings were rising. During 
the immediate postwar period a certain amount of industrial dislocation occurred as a result 
of re-tooling and a large-scale changeover to peacetime production, coupled with major 
labour unrest in some industries. This phase of readjustment, however, did not generally 
extend beyond 1946, following which production resumed its upward trend. 


The postwar period was marked by three major expansions. The first was based on 
satisfying the backlog of war-deferred investment and consumer demand and on supply- 
ing the needs of the war-devastated countries, especially for various materials. The second 
was based on the requirements of defence-supporting industries following the outbreak 
of the Korean hostilities, and on stock-piling requirements at home and abroad. The 
third was the investment boom of the mid-1950’s during which output reached a new 
high level. These strong demand influences combined to make most of the period one of 
fairly rapid and sustained growth. Production data reveal, however, a diminishing rate 
of increase during the late 1950’s, as external sources of supply for many commodities 
multiplied and as the competition encountered by many Canadian producers intensified. 
At the same time, there was an absence of strong stimulants to domestic demand, such as 
the deferred demand and the population growth of the preceding periods. During the 
early 1960’s, however, the first waves of the postwar generation were beginning to swell 
the labour force and to exercise their influence on the demand for goods and services. 


Along with the increases in total final demand there were also shifts in the composition 
of demand, which affected the output of the various industries. Imports retained roughly 
the same relative share of the gross national product, while the share of exports declined 
from 26.4 p.c. in 1935 to 20.4 p.c. in 1962, an indication of the growing importance of the 
domestic market as an outlet for the products of Canadian industry. Government expend- 
iture and business gross fixed capital formation made considerable relative gains but personal 
expenditure on goods and services, as a percentage of total expenditure, declined from 77.4 
p.c. in 1935 to 63.7 p.c. in 1962, 


Even more remarkable than some of the, demand-induced changes were the striking 
changes brought about by the technological discoveries and innovations that have trans- 
formed whole production processes and opened up hitherto unknown areas in the fields of 
manufacturing, transportation and communication. Newer industries, such as air trans- 
port, have assumed major importance in a comparatively short time; entirely new industries, 
such as gas pipelines, have appeared; and a profusion of new products have been created, 
such as the petrochemicals of the chemicals industry and the television and other elec- 
tronics products of the telecommunication equipment industry. As was to be expected, 
the industries in a position to benefit from such innovations were among the most rapidly 
expanding in the economy, although the impact of the expansion spread through the entire 
economic system. The changes in production and demand also influenced the level of 
employment in the various industries; there was a considerable shift in employment during 
the postwar period from the goods-producing to the service-producing industries and most 
of the loss in the former took place in agriculture. From 1946 to 1962, agriculture decreased 
its share of total employment by 15 p.c., while total employment continued to expand. In 
the same period the service-producing industries increased their share from 39 p.c. to just 
Over 53 p.c. of the total. 
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11.— Quantity Indexes of Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost, 
by Industry of Origin, 1935-62 


(1949=100) 
Industry 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Goods-producing industries........ 49.2 51.9 58.1 58.0 63.3 72.5 83.7 102.1 99.0 
Agricul tureh cc iinecnaelarispyaeiieluciee 95.0 85.0 85.5 | 109.5] 126.8] 127.8] 106.6] 164.2 102.4 
OLOSULY serrata terrence 59.2 66.8 87.1 56.8 Mle 83.7 82.9 81.5 84.1 
Fishing and trapping...........- 72.4 76.0 73.9 15.5 78.4 79.8 83.9 80.0 80.9 
i bin Tay eM a Eee eee 60.8 68.3 79.4 83.7 90.3 96.2 | 101.0 99.1 88.8 
Manufacturing?..............+0+5 39.0 43.0 49.2 45.3 48.7 60.4 78.7 96.1 104.0 
Constructions accbagcadeeelerciue 33.5 37.5 44.7 42,2 43.4 49.1 63.6 67.9 65.6 
Electric power and gas utilities. . 39.1 42.1 46.1 46.3 49.7 55.9 64.2 72.2 77.2 
Service-producing industries....... 50.2 52.9 55.5 55.2 57.3 66.2 77.9 88.5 99.2 
Transportation, storage, com- 

AMUN ECA LOM o cera isis eretsraceiatatnia 43.2 46.8 49.7 48.7 51.6 63.4 77.8 87.7 98.0 
Trnde ih. Ronee ee. Sooke 45.1 48.5 §2.3 50.9 53.4 58.4 65.1 67.2 68.8 
Finance, insurance and realestate] 58.4 60.7 60.4 59.8 60.4 61.3 64.3 67.4 69.7 
Public administration and 

defence jadi < Peyrge <upreatage dae 47.9 49.0 61.6 56.3 61.6 | 104.8] 159.6 | 235.3 311.2 
Community, recreation, business 

and personal service........... 55.7 57.9 61.4 61.8 62.5 66.2 70.9 71.9 74.4 

Gross Domestic Product. ... 49.7 52.4 56.7 56.5 60.2 69.2 80.6 95.0 99.0 

1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 

Goods-producing industries.......- 101.4 89.5 88.2 93.4 98.3 | 100.0] 107.4] 117.7 127.0 
Agriculture | 1262: 94.8 | 109.4] 102.8] 106.1] 100.0] 106.2} 120.9 148.8 
Porestry ih i.c. «de eles 87.1 93.5 103.1 118.7 118.8 100.0 118.9 141.5 129.7 
Fishing and trapping.. = (ee ay slets 87.6 87.1 81.0 87.6 | 100.0 | 108.9} 111.5 101.6 
Mining! BA00 ti stiee r 79.7 77.2 74.3 78.5 90.0 | 100.0] 109.5] 123.4 131.0 
Manufacturing?... 3) pel06. kL 92.9 85.2 93.2 97.3 100.0 106.2 115.0 118.5 
Construction ..0.c ce creces 53.5 54.9 68.4 79.7 89.2 | 100.0] 106.7] 110.6 123.2 
Electric power and gas utilit 78.2 75.7 79.4 89.8 94.8 | 100.0] 113.2] 129.4 140.7 

Service-producing industries....... 104.7 104.3 91.6 94.2 95.8 | 100.0 105.2 po blest 117.8 
Transportation, storage, com- 

THUNICATION reece ois « Clelctanlels cto 100.1 98.7 90.5 98.2 99.8} 100.0] 103.3] 113.1 119.4 
eit ACen Aa aoe rm Ar Boren aan 72.8 77.4 89.4 97.3 96.0 | 100.0] 106.9} 108.1 114.6 
Finance, insurance and realestate] 72.1 75.5 81.6 87.7 93.4} 100.0 | 105.6 113.4 118.4 
Public administration and 

COE Wagdimstianciaiinnnensand 342.1 | 309.3} 124.7 92.6 92.3 | 100.0] 106.6] 119.0 136.3 
Community, recreation, business 

and personal service...,..-..+- 1 81.5 89.3 92.9 95.9 | 100.0] 103.3] 107.9 112.1 

Gross Domestic Product....} 103.0 97.0 89.8 93.8 97.1 | 100.0 | 106.4 |) 114.6 122.7 


1953 1954 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 


Goods-producing industries........ 130.3 | 123.5 | 139.2 | 152.5 | 148.3 | 149.1 | 155.9 | 156.7 | 157.9 | 170.6 
Agriculture. ...c ccc cesetaee eles 136.3 104.3 | 132.1 | 141.7 | 117.5 | 125.1 | 125.2 | 128.0 | 116.0 134.7 
OLeStLy space ceo =e aletes a cheleinie o'r 123-7 128.4 | 135.7 | 143.4 | 130.5 | 115.6 | 130.6 | 141.8 | 130.8 140.5 
Fishing and trapping............ 103.6 112.3 | 105.6 | 111.6 | 105.5 | 117.8 | 105.9 | 104.1 | 115.7 130.4 
IY Baht ry? ee | op AOnMEr o Sheet 142.1 158.7 | 185.2 | 212.3 | 227.8 | 227.0 | 251.1 | 253.3 | 266.9 287.4 
Manufacturing?............0++6- 126.4 122.9 | 134.7 | 145.1 | 142.9 | 140.7 | 149.8 | 149.3 | 153.0 164.9 
GConstructiondin, cxcccronmiiecelctin 130.1 129.8 | 139.8 | 165.7 | 174.7 | 178.4 | 170.7 | 163.0 | 168.4 171.0 
Electric power and gas utilities..| 147.9 161.4 | 183.3 | 204.9 | 220.3 | 239.1 | 268.7 | 298.0 | 317.7 BRYA 

Service-producing industries....... 122.7 124.3 | 132.9 | 142.3 | 145.6 | 148.7 | 157.1 | 160.5 | 165.3 172.4 
Transportation, storage, com- 

TMUNICALION «cle ddodastaeeso ia: 120.9 | 117.9 | 133.6 | 149.2 | 149.5 | 146.6 | 160.6 | 163.9 | 172.1 179.2 
Prades ere eae nee cenieete eters 121.3 120.6 | 132.0 | 144.2 | 144.6 | 147.4 | 156.4 | 156.6 | 158.2 166.8 
Finance, insurance and real estate| 123.2 129.9 | 136.5 | 141.5 | 150.9 | 156.1 | 163.5 | 169.5 | 175.5 182.9 
Public administration and 

Gefence skim ss Tera esiet 144.2 | 151.3 | 156.3 | 158.9 | 163.7 | 171.3 | 175.0 | 177.8 | 183.9 187.9 
Community, recreation, business 

and personal service........... 7 | 117.3 | 119.9 | 127.0 | 130.6 | 135.2 | 141.4 | 147.4 | 152.2 158.2 

Gross Domestic Product. ...| 126.7 | 123.9 | 136.3 | 147.7 | 147.0 | 148.9 | 156.5 | 158.5 161.4 | 171.4 


1 Contract drilling (excluding drilling for oil and gas) is not included here but is included in the totals “‘Goods- 
producing industries” and ‘‘Gross Domestic Product’. 2 Repair service establishments classified to manu- 
pebuies ‘are not included here but are included in the totals ‘‘Goods-producing industries”’ and ‘‘Gross Domestic 

roduct’’. 
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Industrial Expansion, 1935-62.—An examination of industrial expansion since 1935 
reveals certain well-defined patterns of development. Individual industries have flourished 
or, in rare instances such as coal mining, have declined but the major industry groups have 
all expanded. Development, however, has not been uniform throughout the period. 
Three major types of factors affecting the expansionary path of industry have been in 

evidence in the Canadian economy at some point during the period. 

The first may be described as some special factor at work in a particular industry, 
the effects of which would be most noticeable in that industry—for example, the demand for 
uranium which played such an important role in the mining industry during the latter half 
of the 1950’s, the opening up of new mineral resources such as the iron ore mines in Quebec- 
Labrador, and certain technological innovations such as the development of synthetic 
textiles or television. 

The second type of factor is much more general in its effects and in its causes. Such 
factors as increased demand for consumer goods resulting from a rising standard of living 
and a growing population, shifts in world trading patterns or shortages causing increased 
demand for export goods; the surge of investment activity associated with replacement 
cycles, attempts to broaden the base of economic activity through investment in research, 
social overhead capital, education, improved management and marketing techniques, or a 
more efficient production process (or a confluence of all these factors) appear to lie at the 
root of such postwar expansions as the investment boom of the mid-1950’s or the rapid 
expansion in production immediately following the Second World War. 

The third type of factor would be some unique and far-reaching event, of which the 
Second World War and the Korean War might serve as conspicuous examples. Hach 
afforded a powerful stimulus to growth in a large cross-section of industries. 

All three factors, jointly or in turn, have reacted on the various industries resulting 
in the upswings in aggregate production. The effect of these factors on the individual 
industries is revealed to some extent by their relative rates of growth. 


12.—Growth Rates of the Main Industrial Groups, 1935-62 and 1946-62 


Industry 1935-62 | 1946-62 Industry 1935-62 | 194°-62 
p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Goods-producing industries............ 4.4 4.1 | Service-producing industries.......... 4.5 4.3 
BCULIMLO te 4.0 Arael oii L Lede ee 0.9 1.3 Transportation, storage and com- 
Forestry 3.1 1.4 minnica (onsen en sien enna: 5.0 4,4 
Rens PEI! Fee: paid ieee a é Tae sees aS LM AEN ES 5.2 4.1 
Fishing and trapping................ 2.2 1.8 Finance, insurance and real estate...| 4.9 Bad 
Bering, Path AL CLARY, wc ER ets 7.3 933 Public administration and defence 3.4 4.5 
Manufacturing... \j.0s 2002 « mice oswes 5.0 3.9 Pompey mi recreation, business 4.0 3.6 
SPONSE TUCtION f, 2/0 so .clsidiwajaiclaadloly «10.0.0 6.7 5.8 pant LO EM msde ocnorite a ees 
Electric power and gas utilities...... 8.3 9.7 Gross Domestic Product......... 4.4 4.2 


Foremost in growth was the electric power and gas utilities industry which showed an 
_ average annual compound rate of growth of close to 10 p.c. during the postwar period, while 
‘its longer-term growth rate was 8.3 p.c.; large-scale hydro-electric power developments 
along with the expansion of natural gas distribution helped to sustain this remarkable 
performance. The mining and construction industries ranked second and third, respec- 
tively. All three industries have been strongly affected by technological advances, new 
discoveries and a fairly well sustained demand for their products. In the case of mining, 
| this demand frequently came from abroad, resulting in relatively high export sales and 
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providing incentive for the opening up and developing of new mineral resource areas. | 
Some slackening in construction activity was evident following the unusually high levels, 
reached during the mid-1950’s but demand for housing proved to be a sustaining influence | 
during most of the period. 
The industry divisions consisting of manufacturing, transportation, storage and com-| 
munication, trade, and finance, insurance and real estate all expanded at roughly the same | 
average rate during the 1935-62 period—close to 5 p.c. The rates of growth of these) 
industries for the postwar period diverged slightly but still fell within the range of 4 to 5 p.c. | 
During the latter period, public administration and defence also had a growth rate within | 
this range. Although these industries expanded at about the same rates, the manufactur- | 
ing, trade, and transportation, storage and communication industry divisions, which 
together account for about one half of total output, also showed strikingly similar cyclical | 
patterns. In fact, these are the three industry divisions within the Canadian economy | 
that showed the most pronounced and consistent patterns of cyclical swings during the 
postwar period. 


The Second World War and, to some extent, the Korean War provided strong impetus | 
to the output of the manufacturing industries and to transportation. Within manufactur- | 
ing, it was the durable manufactures component which expanded considerably during both’ 
periods of hostilities and which benefited from the need for machinery and equipment 
during the investment boom and from consumer demand during the early part of the post- | 
war expansion. Non-durables maintained a fairly steady rate of expansion for most of the | 
period, largely in response to increased population and demand for industrial materials. | 
Trade was less strongly affected by defence requirements. Retail trade, in particular, 
exhibited a relatively smooth expansionary path. | 


The community, recreation, business and personal service industry division was | 
relatively insensitive both to cyclical and irregular influences but, along with some other | | 
steadily expanding industries such as finance, insurance and real estate, and non-durables, | | 
it helped to sustain aggregate production and growth during periods of contraction and» 
expansion. Within the division, business services showed very rapid advances, reflecting | 
increased use of advertising, accounting and legal services. Among the community services 
group, education and hospitals showed very pronounced gains but recreation services did» 
not participate in the general upsurge during the 1950’s. Within the personal services | 
group, one of the more interesting developments was the decline in the domestic service 
component, while other industries such as restaurants, hotels and motels made considerable 
gains. Thus, while this division as a whole showed a less-than-average rate of growth, 
some of its components were among the most rapidly and steadily expanding in the economy. — 


The rates of growth in the forestry, agriculture, and fishing and trapping divisions were | 
also below average and were subject to pronounced irregular fluctuations in output. | 
Forestry experienced sharp year-to-year fluctuations because of the nature of its production ' 
process and also, to some extent, because of its sensitivity to changes in world demand and 
price. The volume of agricultural production varies, of course, with the crop produced - 
and its output depends to a far greater extent on weather conditions and similar factors | 
than to changes in prices and demand. It is interesting to note, however, that particularly 
poor crop years have coincided with the cyclical declines in the gross domestic product | 
during the postwar period. Generally speaking, there has been a lack of buoyant expansion _ 
in agricultural production but, although the rate of growth was low, the year-to-year changes | 
were sometimes quite spectacular. In absolute terms, the industry production levels have 
continued to rise over the longer term, and this increase has been accomplished welt a 
declining labour force. - 
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QUANTITY INDEXES OF AGRICULTURE QUANTITY INDEXES OF GOODS-AND SERVICE- 
ce wind ho nn COODs PRODUCING INDUSTRIES, 1935-62 
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Section 3.—Canadian Balance of International Payments* 


Developments connected with the Canadian balance of international payments have 
drawn a good deal of public attention in recent years. For a long period wide degrees of 
imbalance in Canada’s international accounts have been characteristic. Each year since 
1950 Canada’s current expenditures abroad have exceeded current external income with 
the exception of 1952. These large current deficits, which have ranged as high as 
$1,504,000,000 in 1959, have been financed by massive inflows of capital. Although the 
deficits since then have been reduced, the current imbalance even by 1961 was still 
$982,000,000. In 1962 the deficit for the year was reduced to $848,000,000 due to im- 
provements in the second half of the year, and the trend toward improvement continued 
in 1963. 


Developments within 1962 were diverse and, as a result, the accounts for the year as 
a whole reflect two contrasting periods. In the first half of the year there was a rapid loss 
of foreign exchange holdings which led to the exchange crisis in June and to the series of 
official measures introduced in the second quarter with the object of stabilizing the inter- 
national exchange value of the Canadian dollar and Canada’s international transactions. 
Tn the first half of the year there had been net outflows of capital and a growing current 
account deficit. In the second half of the year there was a rapid restoration in official 
holdings of exchange accompanying large capital inflows and a contraction in the size of 
the current account deficit. 


The official measures introduced in the second quarter of 1962 included the stabilization 
of the foreign exchange value of the Canadian dollar announced by the Minister of Finance 
on May 2, and the comprehensive program announced by the Prime Minister late in 
June 1962. This program included temporary graduated surcharges ranging between 
5 p.c. and 15 p.c. on approximately half of all Canadian imports, a reduction in the amount 
of goods that Canadians travelling abroad were permitted to bring duty-free into Canada, 
reductions in government expenditures and the fixing of the bank rate at 6 p.c. To rein- 


force the reserves, Canada arranged for international financial support for well over 


_* More detailed information is given in DBS annual report Canadian Balance of International Payments and Inter- 
national Investment Position (Catalogue No. 67-201) and in Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International 
Payments (Catalogue No. 67-001). 
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$1,000,000,000 in cash and stand-by credits from the International Monetary Fund, the 
Federal Reserve System of the United States, the Bank of England, and the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington. After drawing $650,000,000 of these resources, Canada’s official 
holdings of gold and foreign exchange at the mid-year were $1,809,000,000. 


In the third quarter there were large increases in the official reserves of foreign exchange | 
and other evidences of the restoration of confidence in Canada’s ability to defend the 
exchange rate. A return of short-term capital from abroad contributed initially to the 
recovery of the reserves and the resumption of long-term capital inflows helped to consol- 
idate the restoration. Accordingly, the above-mentioned international short-term credits 
were progressively retired so that at the end of 1962 only the drawing of $300,000,000 from | 
the International Monetary Fund remained outstanding. It was also possible to withdraw 
some of the surcharges on imports before the end of 1962 and these were all removed by 
the end of the first quarter of 1963. : 

From their low point in June 1962, the official holdings of gold and United States dollars | 
increased rapidly to $1,159,000,000 at the end of the month, $1,795,000,000 by the end of | 
the third quarter and $2,239,000,000 by the end of the year, expressed in United States | 
funds and exclusive of the international financial assistance. 


Current Account Transactions.—The surplus on merchandise trade,* which 
emerged in 1961 for the first time since 1954, was maintained in 1962, although at a slightly | 
lower level of $155,000,000. However, a better than 10-p.c. reduction in net payments on — 
non-merchandise transactions from $1,155,000,000 to $1,003,000,000 caused the current 
account deficit to decline from $982,000,000 to $848,000,000 in 1962. The balance on 
merchandise trade has varied widely, with the peak deficit of $728,000,000 occurring in | 
1956, when it accounted for more than one half of the total deficit. On the other hand, | 
the non-merchandise deficit has risen steadily since 1952, except for the decline in 1962. _ 

Since 1954, when merchandise exports and imports were almost equal at $3,900,000,000, | 
exports have increased fairly steadily to a peak of $6,364,000,000 in 1962, a 60-p.c. advance. | 
Imports on the other hand have shown wider fluctuations in their growth pattern. The | 
value of imports in current dollars rose more than 40 p.c. in two years to $5,565,000,000 in 
1956 and remained at about that level until 1961, except for a sharp drop of nearly 8 p.c. to 
$5,066,000,000 in 1958. In 1962 imports rose more than 8 p.c. over 1961 to a record level | 
of $6,209,000,000. 


In the past decade or so, the relative importance of exports of metals and minerals _ 
increased markedly, the relative importance of other materials for industry, such as chem- 
icals and fertilizers, advanced more moderately, and the percentage shares for farm and 
forest products narrowed visibly. The relative position of wheat and wheat flour, which | 
had been diminishing, recovered sharply in 1961, owing to large shipments of grain to 
mainland China and other communist countries. Notwithstanding a decline of some 
6 p.c. in 1962, exports of wheat and wheat flour in the two most recent years were nearly 
as high as in 1952 and 1953, which were the years of peak shipments in the past decade. 
In addition to newer products for export, such as iron ore, uranium, petroleum and natural , 
gas, there were general increases in more traditional staples such as lumber, pulp and paper, | 
nickel, aluminum and copper, with the metal items showing above-average gains. About 
80 p.c. of the rise of $475,000,000 in exports in 1962 originated from larger shipments of | 
farm and fish products other than grain, forestry products excluding newsprint, iron ore, 
crude petroleum and natural gas, and aircraft and parts. After the substantial gain in | 
1961, exports of grain and flour declined some 7 p.c. in 1962, with the reductions largely 
concentrated in shipments to countries in Hastern Europe. For the third successive year, 
exports of uranium dropped in 1962 to a level slightly more than half that of the peak year 


* Commodity trade statistics have been adjusted to reflect more closely the timing of transactions, particularly 
for investment goods, and to exclude commodities which are either covered elsewhere in the accounts or are not 
pertinent for balance of payments purposes. 
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1959. The rise of nearly $500,000,000 in imports in 1962 was distributed widely over 
industrial materials, investment goods and consumer commodities. Each of the latter 
two groups accounted for just under one third of total imports in 1962, while industrial 
materials together with fuels and lubricants accounted for the remainder (see also Part I 
of Chapter XX on Foreign Trade). 


The deficit on non-merchandise transactions of $1,003,000,000, down 13 p.c. from the 
high level of $1,155,000,000 of the preceding year, was over eight times as great as that of 
1949 and double that of as recent a year as 1955. This expansion was attributable largely 
to the continuing rapid growth in Canada’s indebtedness to foreign countries and to the 
rising population with higher per capita incomes. A total of $570,000,000, or over one 
half of the 1962 deficit on “invisibles”, was directly related to Canada’s indebtedness 
abroad, with total interest and dividend payments by Canadians to non-resident investors 
reaching $781,000,000. In addition, transfers in other forms of investment income 
amounted to well over $100,000,000, and there were also substantial payments for a variety 
of business services by Canadian subsidiaries to their home offices and to other non-res- 
idents. Furthermore, some hundreds of millions of dollars worth of earnings, which 
accrued to foreigners but were retained in Canada for re-investment, are excluded from 
the current account. 


From a peak of $207,000,000 in 1959 and 1960, net travel payments were reduced to 
$160,000,000 in 1961, and were further cut down to $50,000,000 in 1962, which was about 
the level of the deficit on travel account in the early 1950’s. In both 1961 and 1962, the 
improvement occurred wholly in transactions with the United States. Receipts from 
American visitors were up more than 15 p.c. each year, while expenditures by Canadians 
visiting the United States declined, particularly in the latter year. The stabilization of 
the Canadian dollar at a lowered value in terms of foreign currency and the additional 
restriction in the second quarter of 1962 to the privilege of duty-free purchases by Canadians 
abroad were important factors behind the narrowing of the deficit. To these net payments 
were added deficits of $90,000,000 on freight and shipping services, $39,000,000 on in- 
heritances and transfers by migrants and $419,000,000 covering government transactions, 
personal remittances, business services and miscellaneous income. Included in government 


| expenditures were official contributions amounting to $32,000,000, which compared with 


$56,000,000 in the previous year. Against the expenditures in 1962 was an amount of 
$155,000,000, representing gold production available for export. 


The characteristic bilateral distribution of the Canadian balance of payments was 
maintained in 1962; a surplus from transactions with overseas countries partially covered 
a deficit—four times as large in absolute terms—with the United States. However, a 
larger decline in this deficit from $1,386,000,000 to $1,116,000,000 than in the surplus with 
overseas countries from $404,000,000 to $268,000,000 contributed to reducing the over-all 
deficit from $982,000,000 to $848,000,000. In current dollars, the 1962 deficit with the 


_ United States approximated the level in 1958 and was much higher than in any year before 
1956. The surplus on current transactions with Britain continued to grow in 1962—from 


$26,000,000 to $213,000,000—while the substantial surplus of 1961 with other overseas 


| countries was reduced by three quarters to $55,000,000. 


Capital Movements.—In 1962, Canada continued to draw substantially on the re- 
sources, both real and financial, of the other countries of the world. The outline of 
Canada’s balance of international payments for the year, as traced out in capital movements 


_ and in the current account deficit, was broadly similar to that for 1961. But encompassed 


within the 1962 total-were the exchange crisis of early summer, the effects of remedial 


Measures and other developments through the course of the year. Capital move- 
_ Ments in long-term forms, including direct investment, portfolio stocks and bonds, official 


loans and other long-term investments, totalled $693,000,000 in 1962, as compared with 
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$790,000,000 in the previous year. Long-term capital financed 82 p.c. and 80 p.c., respec- 
tively, of the current account deficits in 1962 and 1961. The proportions were smaller 
in 1955, 1959 and 1960, but averaged about 94 p.c. for the postwar period as a whole. 


The net inflow of capital to Canada for direct investment in foreign-controlled enter- 
prises during 1962 was estimated at $525,000,000, some $10,000,000 higher than in 1961, 
and was exceeded only in three earlier postwar years—1956, 1959 and 1960. An unusually 
large proportion, perhaps as much as a third of the movement in 1962, was related to the 
acquisition of existing enterprises and interests and for refinancing. Approximately 
60 p.c. of the direct investment inflow in 1962 originated in the United States and the 
remainder was about evenly divided between Britain and other overseas countries. Direct 


investment abroad of Canadian capital was estimated at $100,000,000, up $20,000,000 over 


the total for 1961. 


Owing to the mid-year exchange crisis and to the re-entry in the final quarter of the — 


Government of Canada as a borrower in the United States capital market for the first time 
since 1950, transactions in stocks and bonds between Canada and other countries were of 
more than usual interest in 1962. Net inflows from transactions in Canadian and foreign 


securities amounted to $257,000,000, as compared with $306,000,000 in 1961 and with an | 
average of nearly $680,000,000 for the four years 1956 to 1959. While retirements of Cana- — 
dian securities worth $322,000,000 in 1962 were only moderately above the levels of recent _ 
years, new issues increased by a third to $710,000,000, reaching a total exceeded only in — 


1957. At the same time, trade in outstanding Canadian securities led to a moderate net 
capital outflow, the first since 1955, as did also transactions in foreign securities. The 
over-all movement to Canada of portfolio security capital in 1962 came entirely from the 
United States with net inflows from that country of $430,000,000, as there were outflows of 
$90,000,000 to Britain and $83,000,000 to other countries. Repayments totalling 
$129,000,000 on loans made by the Government of Canada were received during 1962 
from a number of European and Asian countries and included large prepayments from 
France and the Netherlands; and Canada subscribed $7,000,000 for bonds of the United 
Nations. 


The export of capital represented by the growth of Canada’s official gold and foreign — 
exchange holdings over the course of the year totalled $537,000,000, or $207,000,000 apart — 


from the special international financial assistance received in connection with the exchange 
crisis in the second quarter of the year. In all, this aid amounted to $707,000,000, repre- 
senting a drawing from the International Monetary Fund of various foreign currencies 
equivalent to $300,000,000 in United States funds, and of reciprocal currency arrangements 
with the central banks of the United States and Britain, under which amounts of 


$250,000,000 and $100,000,000, respectively, in terms of United States funds were made ~ 
available to Canada. However, with the rapid restoration of confidence and of the official _ 


holdings of gold and foreign exchange, the latter arrangement was terminated in the final 
quarter and a Canadian dollar equivalent of $377,000,000 was returned to the two countries, 
leaving a net balance of $330,000,000 for international financial assistance. From a variety 
of factors including changes in accounts receivable and payable and due also to a repayment 


of bank loans financed from the sale abroad of a new corporate bond issue, inflows of ‘‘other | 


capital movements” declined substantially from $467,000,000 in 1961 to $280,000,000. ° 


A more detailed description of the exchange crisis and of the corrective measures adopted 
and their effects are found in the relevant issues of the Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian 
Balance of International Payments (Catalogue No. 67-001). 


Since the shift upward at the beginning of the 1950’s, direct investment inflows have 
been a specially significant element in the capital account. Continuing and substantial, 
these receipts contributed in particular to resource development and the growth of asso- 
ciated industries. By far the largest part of the new capital went into the petroleum 


and natural gas industry, a dynamic element in the expansion of the Canadian economy — 


in this period. Large amounts were also invested in other mining industries, particularly 
for the development of iron ore, and in various branches of manufacturing. 
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From 1956 to 1959, the inflow for direct investment, substantial though it was, was 
less than the inflow of portfolio capital, as some of the sharply increased demands for new 
capital were channelled to foreign capital markets through the sale to non-residents of new 
issues of Canadian bonds and debentures. Corporations, provincial governments and 
municipalities were all important borrowers in this period. Statistics and comments on 
the effects of the unprecedented capital inflows upon the ownership of investments in 
Canada will be found in Section 4 on Canada’s International Investment Position. 


13.—Current Account Transactions between Canada and All Countries, 1943-62 
(Millions of dollars) 


em Gaie, Net os 
et Balance : on Current 
ieee Current Current including ee d Account 
Receipts! Payments? Mutual Aid Mut { Aid indicating 
Exports ee Net Movement 
of Capital 
4,064 2,858 +1, 206 —518 +688 
4,557 3,539 +1, 018 —960 +58 
4, 456 2,910 +1, 546 —858 +688 
3,365 2,905 +460 —97 +363 
3,748 3,699 +49 — +49 
4,147 3,696 +451 —- +451 
4,089 3,912 +177 _ +177 
4,297 4,574 —277 —57 —334 
5,311 5, 683 —372 —145 —517 
5, 858 5,494 +364 —200 +164 
5,737 5,934 —197 —246 —443 
5,520 5, 668 —148 —284 —432 
6,072 6, 548 —476 —222 —698 
6,621 7,830 —1,209 —157 —1,366 
6,622 7,970 —1,348 —107 —1, 455 
6,579 7,568 —989 —142 —1,131 
6, 855 8, 296 —1,441 —63 —1,504 
7,153 8, 353 —1, 200 —43 —1, 248 
7,769 8,716 —947 —35 —982 
8,389 9,196 —807 —41 —848 


1 Includes Mutual Aid exports. 2 Excludes Mutual Aid offsets. 


14.— Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1943-62 
Nore.—In the years 1943-46 balances include exports of currently produced goods provided as Mutual Aid or 
Official Contributions. (See also Table 1.) 
(Millions of dollars) 


: Other . Other 
United ace All United see All 
Year Britain | Overseas . Year Britain | Overseas . 
States! Gountncs Countries States! Gountries Countries 
—19 +1, 149 +76 +1, 206 BOBS! acsecnterene —904 +133 +328 —443 
+31 +746 +241 +1, 018 1954) 7 coca. —807 +229 +146 —432 
+36 +747 +763 +1, 546 L958 werrves on —1,035 +330 +7 —698 
—607 +500 +56 +460 LOBG® . is. saeen —1,639 +252 +21 —1,366 
—1,184 +633 +550 +49 || 1957........ —1,579 +118 +6 | —1,455 
—393 +486 +358 +451 |] 1958........ —1,176 +104 —59 | —1,131 
—601 +446 +332 +177 |] 1959... 0... —1,230 +13 —287 | —1,504 
—400 +24 +42 —334 TOGOR weierasters —1,361 +166 —48 —1,243 
—951 +223 +211 —517 AOU Chee —1,386 +187 +217 —982 
—849 +388 +625 +164 1962P i002" —1,116 +213 +55 —848 


_ 1 Includes all net exports of non-monetary gold. 
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15.—Balance of International Payments between Canada and All Countries, 1956-62 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1956 1957 1958 1959 | 1960r | 1961r 1962 
A. CurRRENT Recrerpts— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)................. 4,837 4,894 | 4,887 5, 150 5,392 | 5,889 6,364 
Mutual Aid to NATO countries. ............... 157 107 142 63 43 35 41 
Gold production available for export............ 150 147 160 148 162 162 165 
Travel.expendipunrese? siavevnias aah incites epee 337 363 349 391 420 482 560 
Tnterest amd-divid ends icpocec:nerwrmosesseresososn) eiwingiaiesare 142 154 168 182 -173 209 j -211 
Hreight-and spippingy acs deere cake nants ne 457 445 401 420 442 486 498 
AM-other current credits... j000060ceeaceeedenes 541 512 472 501 521 506 550 
TOTALS, (CURRENT RHCHIPTS).. gaihter ae ies. j10s 6, 621 6, 622 6,579 6,855 | 7,153 | 7,769 8, 389 
B. Current. PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)..........-.-+65 5,565 | 5,488 | 5,066 | 5,572.) 5,540 | 5,716 6,209 
Travel expenditures: ) oc kesh ee reece cea ee teey 498 525 542 598 627 642 610 
Interest and dividends. . 523 589 612 671 653 770 781 
Freight and shipping....... ee 502 515 460 525 533 568 588 
Official contributions)... 0. Radca-ee cee 187 147 195 135 104 91 139 
All other current debits. ... 00... cece cece ee 712 813 835 858 939 964 976 
Torats, CURRENT PAYMENTS.............0000- 7,987 8,077 7,710 8,359 8,396 8,751 9, 237 
Balance on merchandise trade.............-.055 —728 —594 —179 —422 —148 +173 +155 
Balance on other transactions..............0.055 —638 —861 —952 |—1,082 |—1,095 |—1,155 | —1,003 
C. Current ACCOUNT BALANCE,....:.c0s+seeeees- —1,366 |—1,455 |—1,131 |—1,504 |—1,243 —982 —848 
D. Carrran AccountT— 
Direct Investment— 
Direct investment in Canada................. +583 +514 +420 +550 +650 +515 +525 
Direct investment abroad...........6.0.e005: —10 —68 —48 —80 —50 —80 —100 
Canadian Securities— 
Trade in outstanding issueS............-....55 +199 +92 +88 +201 +54 +103 —52 
ING WAISSUCS IN... of: AMM retcecorcate cc Mateteear= falc: ote cuetoxe +667 +798 +677 +707 +447 +533 +710 
RROtTEMONtB sc MO ees sash ested rates earned aero  S ohe ite —141 —133 —158 —258 —265 —297 —322 
Foreign security transactions.................55 +2 +6 +3 —33 —19 —33 —79. 
Repayments on Government of Canada loans. . +69 +50 +30 +33 +32 +37 +122 
Subseriptions in gold and U.S. dollars to inter- 
national financial agencies...............:0006 —4 — — —59 —3 — —1 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners. —24 —35 +106 +13 +120 —34 —28- 
Change in official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange (increase, minus).................--. —33 +105 —109 +70 +39 —229 —537 
Other capital movements?.........-.-..+eeee0es +152 | +126 | +122 +360 | +238 | +467 +610 
E. Ner Caprran MoveMENT..........-2200-sese0es +1,366 |+1,455 |4+1,131 |+1,504 |+1,243 | +982 +848 


1 Includes Mutual Aid to NATO countries. 


and special international financial assistance of $330,000,000 in 1962. 


2 Includes unrecorded capital movements, errors and omissions, — 


16.—Current and Capital Account Transactions between Canada and the United States, 


1956-62 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1956 1957 1958 
A. Current Recerrs— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)..........+.-.4+5 2,854 | 2,931 | 2,908 
Gold production available for export. , 150 147 160 
Travel expenditures...... 309 325 309 
Interest and dividends 80 95 100 
Preightand shipping dc... .4-cgearase ys 3 223 222 206 
All other current receipts............0seeeeeaeee 399 350 327 
Torans, CURRONT RECRIPTS...(. 0.005 .s0uerees es 4,015 4,070 4,010 


1959 | 1960 | 19617 | 1962 
3,191] 3,040] 3,213] 3,742 
148 162 162 165 
351 375 435 510 
99 102 109 124 
228 220 230 260 
363 380 361 382 
4,380 | 4,279| 4,510| 5,183. 
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16.—Current and Capital Account Transactions between Canada and the 


United States, 


1956-62—concluded 
Item 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
. CURRENT PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)................ 4,021 3, 878 3,443 3,727 aave 3, 828 4,217 
Travel expenditures............. 391 403 413 448 462 459 420 
Interest and dividends...........c..s0eceeesees 427 480 500 547 531 642 655 
Aes anc SHIpping sts. s et ee ee 351 351 294 326 324 333 350 
All other current payments..................... 464 537 536 562 610 634 657 
Totals, CURRENT PAYMENTS.................. 5,654 5, 649 5, 186 5,610 5, 640 5, 896 6, 299 
Current Account BALANCE........0.0c0c0ceee —1,639 |—1,579 |—1,176 |—1,230 |—1,361 |—1,386 | —1,116 
. Carita, AccountT— 
Direct Investment— 
Direct investment in Canada................. +406 +390 | +303 +424 +446 +335 
Direct investment abroad.................... —70 —35 —3 —7 —19 —26 
Canadian Securities— 
Trade in outstanding issues................... +34 —65 +60 +94 +47 | +196 
Newussies \.o cc eee +601 +722 +600 +622 +381 +473 
Retirements................ —133 —105 —132 —211 —214 —215 
Foreign security transactions................... -—3 +9 +2 —36 +4 —7 
Subscriptions in gold and U.S. dollars to inter- 
national financial agencies.................... _ — _ —59 —3 => 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners. —48 —10 +83 +8 +60 —23 
ange in official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange (increase, minus)................... —34 +104 —108 +67 +39 —227 
Other capital movements!,..................... +103 +58 +147 +447 +285 +633 
Net Cavrwat,, MOVEMENT 5.:feie'siacfie0/oehreie siniaael +856 |+1,068 | +952 |+1,349 |+1,026 |+1,139 
. Batance Serrnep py ExcHancr TRANSFERS... +783 +611 +224 —119 +335 +247 
Torats, FINANcING or CuRRENT ACCOUNT 
BS ATANCIL: Sood. Aa Saere ta aries Uh Eh tere +1, 639 |+1,579 |+1,176 |+1,230 |+1,361 |+1,386 
1 Includes unrecorded capital movements, and errors and omissions. 
17.—Current Account Transactions between Canada and Britain, 1956-62 
(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961+ 1962 
. Current Recerrs— 
734 766 781 924 924 924 
18 18 18 20 21 22 
10 |/ 32 35 32 34 35 
95 84 80 93 100 92 
81 60 69 76 74 78 
938 960 983 1,145 1,153 1,151 
520 537 618 611 593 575 
47 52 62 70 71 72 
78 76 90 83 86 82 
69 70 85 89 93 89 
106 121 115 126 123 120 
820 856 970 979 966 938 
+118 +104 +13 +166 +187 +213 
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Section 4.—Canada’s International Investment Position* 


Canada’s balance of payments is influenced to a considerable extent by the size and 
character of its balance of international indebtedness, a phrase used in the broad sense 
generally accepted in balance of payments terminology to include equity investments as 
well as contractual borrowings. This is true not only through the servicing of capital 
involving interest, dividends and miscellaneous income payments, but also through the 
influences of foreign investment on the Canadian economy and on the shape and direction 
of its external demands. : 

Canada has been among the world’s largest importers of private long-term capital. 
The very substantial capital formation which was a feature particularly of the 1950’s was 
associated with an unprecedented growth in the country’s external liabilities. These 


investments contributed to a rapid rate of growth in the Canadian economy, particularly | 


in the exploitation of natural resources, and added significantly to Canadian production, 
employment and income. At the same time they added substantially to the continuing 
burden of Canada’s external debt and to the proportion of Canadian industry controlled 
by non-residents. 

Canada’s gross external liabilities amounted to $27,800,000,000 at the end of 1961; 
non-resident-owned long-term investments in Canada had reached a book value of 


$23,600,000,000, having more than tripled since the end of World War II (by the end of 


1963 they totalled well over $25,000,000,000). The part of these investments in establish- 


ments controlled outside of Canada totalled $13,700,000,000. These direct investments | 


have been growing more rapidly than the total. Investments in other Canadian equities, 
although smaller, have also been substantial and there have been periods in recent years of 
sharp increase in foreign holdings of Canadian bonds and debentures. 


Investments of non-resident capital have been closely related to the high rate of — 


growth in Canada and to the heavy demands placed on capital markets by this factor 
and by the financial needs of governments and municipalities. Large development projects 
have been initiated and financed by investors from other countries and the growth effects 
from this investment have, in turn, led to Canadian borrowing in capital markets outside 
of Canada. While capital inflows have been the principal source of the increased in- 
debtedness abroad, another substantial contributor has been the earnings from non- 


resident-controlled branches and subsidiaries which were retained in Canada. New | 


resource industries depending to a large extent on non-resident financing include all 
branches of the petroleum industry, iron ore and other mining, aluminum, nickel, pulp 
and paper, and chemical industries. In addition, secondary industry has also benefited 
from non-resident investment. 


Canada’s gross external assets totalled $9,800,000,000 at the end of 1961 and govern- 
ment-owned assets made up a substantial part of that total. Canada’s net balance of 
international indebtedness, including equity investments, at the same date was estimated 
at $17,900,000,000, almost two thirds of which was incurred in the eight years since 1953. 
By the end of 1962, Canada’s net balance of international indebtedness had risen to well 
over $19,000,000,000. 


Foreign Investments in Canada.—Dependence upon external sources of capital 
for financing in earlier periods of heavy investment activity has been characteristic of 
Canadian development. During the exceptional growth period that occurred before World 
War I the rate of increase in non-resident investment was very high and dependency upon 
external sources of capital was greater than in later periods. Total non-resident invest- 
ments in Canada increased from an estimated $1,232,000,000 in 1900 to $3,837,000,000 
by 1914, mainly in the form of bonded debt for railway and other expansion guaranteed 
by the Canadian Government. This was the period when the principal external source 


* A more extended historical review appears in DBS report Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926 to 
1954 (Catalogue No. 67-503) and more recent statistics in the annual report Canadian Balance of International Payments 
and International Investment Position (Catalogue No. 67-201). 
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of capital was London, and in 1914 British investments in Canada were estimated at 
$2,778,000,000._ By the same date, United States investments, although they had been 
increasing rapidly, had only about one third of the value of British-owned investments. 


During the first part of the inter-war period the United States became the principal 
source of external capital, and by 1926 the United States-owned portion of Canada’s 
international debt exceeded that owned in Britain, which had not increased since 1914. 
Growth in United States investments in Canada continued for some years but was inter- 
rupted in the 1930’s when the total was reduced by repatriations of securities and other 
withdrawals of capital. Increases began again in the 1940’s and by the end of World War II 
United States investments of $4,990,000,000 compared with British investments of 
$1,750,000,000. The latter had been reduced by wartime repatriation measures and the 
proceeds were used in financing British expenditures in Canada. F ollowing the War, up 
to 1948, some further declines occurred in British investments in Canada but since then 
they have increased. 


United States investments have risen each year since the end of World War II, partic- 
ularly since 1947 when the period of intense activity in the petroleum industry got under 
way following new discoveries. More than half the growth in United States investment 
in Canada has occurred since 1953. At $17,966,000,000, United States investments in 
1961 continued to represent more than three quarters of all non-resident investments in 
Canada and also made up a similar ratio of the increase since 1953. The main rise occurred 
in direct investments in companies controlled in the United States, which are prominent 
in many branches of Canadian industry. By 1961 these had increased to well over twice 
their value in 1953. In the same period portfolio investments in Canada owned in the 
United States rose by more than four fifths. A considerable part of this latter rise occurred 
in the period 1956-59 when large sales of new issues of securities were made in that country. 


British investments in Canada totalled $3,385,000,000 at the end of 1961. Although 
these investments then exceeded by more than $600,000,000 the levels reached at the end of 
World War I and again in the early 1930’s, they accounted for only about 14 p.c. of the 
total non-resident investments in Canada compared with 36 p.c. at the end of 1939 before 
most of the wartime repatriations. British investments in Canada had more than doubled 
from the low point in 1948; the increase had been particularly concentrated in direct invest- 
ments which had more than quadrupled and which, at the end of 1961, represented a much 
larger portion of the total than in the prewar period. In absolute terms, this rise in total 
British investments in Canada was slightly below the rise in investments by all other 
overseas countries in the same period, although the rate of increase was lower. 


Investments of countries other than the United States and Britain reached a record 
total of $2,219,000,000 at the end of 1961. Exceeding four times the corresponding 1952 
figure, this represented a much higher rate of increase than had occurred in either United 
States or British investments and large increases had taken place in portfolio holdings of 
securities as well as in direct investments. At about 10 p.c. of the total, this group of 
countries, mostly in Western Europe, made up a larger portion of total investments than 
ever before. Over 90 p.c. of the direct investments, which totalled $840,000,000 in 1961, 
also came from Western Europe; more than one quarter was of Belgian origin with Dutch, 
French, Swiss and German investments making up the next largest groups. 


The degree of dependence upon non-resident capital for financing Canadian investment 
has been relatively much less in the postwar period than in the earlier periods of exceptional 
expansion, even though the rise in non-resident investments has been so great. Thus, 
from 1950 to 1955 the net use of foreign resources amounted to about one fifth of net 


. capital formation in Canada, and direct foreign financing amounted to about one third. 


But from 1956 to 1960 when these ratios had increased considerably to 33 p.c. and 45 p.c., 
respectively, they were still less than the corresponding ratios in the period 1929 to 1930 
when inter-war investment activity was at its highest point. In that shorter period more 
than one half of net capital formation was financed from outside of Canada, and in the 


| period of heavy investment before World War I an even larger ratio of investment was 
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financed by external capital. In considering these changes it should be noted that for a 
decade and a half, between 1934 and 1949, Canada was a net exporter of capital and that 
Canadian assets abroad have been rising over a long period. 

It should also be noted that the above ratios relate to the place of non-resident invest- 
ments in all spheres of development including those where Canadian sources of financing 
predominate such as in merchandising, agriculture, housing, public utilities, and other 
forms of social capital. Thus, non-resident financing of manufacturing, petroleum and 
mining has been much higher than the over-all ratios indicate, and has provided the major 
portion of the capital investment in this field in the period since 1948. The most recent 
comprehensive calculation of the ratios of non-resident ownership in Canadian manu- 
facturing, mining and petroleum is for the year 1959 and it should be noted that subsequent 
changes may have increased non-resident ownership even more. In that year the Canadian 
manufacturing industry was 51 p.c. owned by non-residents but capital subject to foreign 
control was 57 p.c. These proportions compared with 47 p.c. and 51 p.c., respectively, as 
recently as the end of 1954. In the field of petroleum and natural gas, non-resident 
ownership and control amounted to 63 p.c. and 75 p.c., respectively, at the end of 1959 
whereas at the end of 1954 non-resident ownership and control had amounted to 60 p.c. 
and 69 p.c., respectively; in mining and smelting, non-resident ownership and control 
amounted to 59 p.c. and 61 p.c., respectively, compared with 53 p.c. and 51 p.c. in 1954. 


However, resident-owned Canadian capital continued to play a leading role in the financing | 


of such areas of business as merchandising, railways and other public utilities. Hence 
non-resident ownership of business as a whole, including manufacturing, petroleum, 
mining, merchandising and railways and utilities, rose only slightly from 32 p.c. in 1948 
to 34 p.c. in 1959 (the last year for which the calculation has been made). But, in the 
same years, companies subject to non-resident control increased from 25 p.c. to 32 p.c. 
their share of the total even in this broad area of business, a trend also evident in many 
subdivisions of the manufacturing and extractive industries. 

The petroleum and natural gas industry, including exploration and development, 


refining, merchandising, pipelines and other distribution facilities, has been the largest — 


single recipient of capital inflows in the postwar period, accounting directly for far more 


than 40 p.c. of the inflow of United States capital for direct investment in Canada. By — 


the end of 1959, investments in Canadian petroleum concerns controlled in the United 
States made up 69 p.c. of the total. Another 6 p.c. of the investment was controlled in 


overseas countries. Investments owned in the United States and overseas were 57 p.c. and — 


6 p.c., respectively, of the total. 

Another basis of judging the place of foreign-controlled business in Canadian industry 
is provided by a special study of production and employment in the larger Canadian 
manufacturing establishments controlled in the United States. Such establishments having 
an investment of $1,000,000 or more accounted for about 30 p.c. of Canadian manufacturing 
production in 1953 and 21 p.c. of employment in that field. These ratios in non-resident- 
controlled plants were considerably higher than in 1946—the previous year for which a 
study of this kind was made. 

In some industries the proportions of production and employment in plants controlled 


in the United States were much higher than this. Automobiles, for example, are mainly | 


produced in United States-controlled plants, but this is exceptional. Among other industries 
where well over one half of the production is in United States-controlled firms are the 
smelting and refining of non-ferrous metals, petroleum refining, rubber products, and 
motor vehicle parts. In several major industries like electrical apparatus and supplies 
and non-ferrous metal products the distribution of control between Canadian and United 
States-controlled companies is more evenly divided. In other industries the non-resident 
share is large although less than one half the total. These include pulp and paper, other 


paper products, chemicals, medicinal and pharmaceutical products, sheet-metal products, — 


and certain branches of the machinery industry. 


There are, however, many industries where the largest part of production is In — 


Canadian-controlled plants. Prominent among these are such important branches of 
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industry as primary iron and steel, and some other subdivisions of the iron and steel 
industry, textiles, clothing, and divisions of the foods and beverages industry, such as 
bakery products, beverages and dairy products. But even in some of these industries 
changes in ownership and control have been occurring in recent years. 


18.—Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, as at Dec. 31, 1939-61 


Nors.—Totals are rounded and may not represent the sum of their components. 
(Billions [’000 millions] of dollars) 


Item 1939 1945 1949 19555 1958r 1959° 1960° 1961p 
Canadian Liabilities— 
Direct investments..........)....0...00, 2.3 2.7 3.6 vey 10.9 11.9 12.9 13.7 
Government and municipal bonds........ 17 1.7, 1.8 1.9 2.6 3.1 ae. 3.4 
Other portfolio investments............. 2.6 2.4 2.3 aS 4.4 4.5 4.7 4.7 
Miscellaneous investments............... 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.6 | 1.3 1.4 | 
Totals, Non-resident Long-Term In- 
vestment in Canada................. 6.9 te 8.0 13.5 19.0 20.9 22.2 23.6 
Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets 
Boroncemen: ), SEE i) WED ee eae i 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.7 0.9 1.0 ides 1.2 
Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents. 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.5 0.6 0.6 
Canadian short-term assets of interna- 
tional financial agencies................ _ — 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.4 0.4 0.4 
Gross Liabilities!..................... 7.4 7.6 8.9 14.8 20.6 22.7 24.3 25.7 
United Statest.......... 4.5 5.4 6.4 rules 15.5 17.0 18.0 19.3 
Britain! : 2.6 1.8 1.8 2.5 3.2 3.4 3.5 3.5 
Other countries! 2... .. 0.3 0.4 0.7 1,2 1.9 2.4 2.8 2.8 
Short-term payables’ 95 0.4 0.4 0.5 1.2 1.6 tay! 2.1 
Gross Liabillides 5.0.5... 0casccsasaac 8.0 9.3 15.3 21.8 24.3 26.1 27.8 
Canadian Assets— 
Mirectinvestments......¢-.¢.265-s.e0 ce. 0.7 On 0.9 Tt 2.1 2.3 2.5 2.6 
Portfolio investments.................... 0.7 0.6 0.6 1.0 ee! 1.2 1.3 1.5 
Government of Canada loans and ad- 
RORY Re re he eee cae eee _ 0.7 2.0 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.4 1.4 
Government of Canada subscriptions to 
international financial agencies......... = — 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.6 0.6 0.6 
Totals, Canadian Long-Term Invest- 
“POGSTUS JAN Gy ety 0 latiew pe a ne ae 1.4 2.0 4.0 4.7 5,1 5.5 5.8 6.1 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange................... 0.5 ied 1.2 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.8 2,2 
Bank balances and other short-term funds 
ROMAN eras itidt coat tence dase = 0.1 0.1 0.3 AG) 1.0 1.2 ileal 
“ECS. CYS (Ce Se 2 1.9 3.8 5.2 7.0 7.9 8.4 8.8 9.4 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange................005 0.5 Li eae ||P ste) 1.9 1.8 1.8 2.2 
Be MS Gates 8 boss cciasuneseuncleace.. 0.9 0.9 dice 2.2 3.1 be) Sail 3.8 
Loony CERI cert Ai nN Relea 0.1 0.7 1.6 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.5 
Wither countriest: 2...) es cscs. cae 0.4 0.5 15S 1.4 1.6 1.9 1.9 1.9 
Short-term receivables?.................. Gs 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 
GROSS ASSeb6 2) io. o5) ches wsaisen yo tae 4.0 5.5 7.4 8.4 8.8 9.3 ‘9.8 
Canadian Net International Indebted- 
ness—Net Liabilities................. 5.51 4.0 3.8 7.8 13.4 15.4 16.8 17.9 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange.............. «| —0.5 —1.7 | —1,2 -1.9 | —1.9 —1.8 | —1.8>7|_ —2.2 
United Statest.4....°.. an 3.6 4.6 5.3 8.8 12.4 13.6 14.4 15.5 
rita 4 rs 2.5 fel 0.2 ite 1.9 2.0 2.1 2.1 
Other countries! 2. Eo —0.1 —0.1 —0.6 —0.2 0.3 0.5 0.9 0.9 
Short-term indebtedness?................ He 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.7 11 1.3 1.6 
1 Excludes short-term commercial indebtedness. 2 Includes international financial agencies. 3 Country 


distribution not available. 4 Excludes Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 
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19.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1930-61 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Investment 1930 1945 1951 1955 1956 1958 1959 1960" | 1961p 
Government Securities— 
Hederaloscndie cee setae ase 682 726 | 1,013 529 502 564 612 611 657 
Provincial 592 624 771 888 | 1,081 | 1,276 | 1,585 | 1,632 1,748 
Wunieipaliecesef ecimetits erie 432 312 319 452 552 781 915 | 1,026 1,038 
Totals, Government Securities} 1,706 | 1,662 | 2,103 | 1,869 | 2,135 | 2,621 | 3,112 | 3,269 3, 438 
Public Utilities— 
Railways. sto. eten wae 2,244] 1,599} 1,436 | 1,364] 1,426] 1,413} 1,405] 1,406 1,366 
Other (excluding pipelines and 
public enterprises)..........-. 634 493 524 574 628 712 739 743 649 
Totals, Public Utilities....... 2,878 | 2,092 | 1,960] 1,938) 2,054] 2,125] 2,144) 2,149 2,015 
Manufacturing (excluding petro- 
lewm refining) 4) J.5.2- 4-1-8 biee 1,459 | 1,723 | 2,715 | 4,025 | 4,579 | 5,381 | 5,726] 6,115 6,445 
Petroleum and natural gas........ 150 160 693 | 1,854 | 2,275 | 3,187 | 3,455 | 3,727 4,023 
Other mining and smelting........ 311 356 586 | 1,121 | 1,380] 1,657 | 1,783} 1,977 2,089 
Merchandising.............++.+++- 190 220 377 616 683 784 878 872 917 
Minancial,, ses his chy Genie citee me ociste 543 525 595 | 1,231] 1,488 | 1,938] 2,190} 2,380 2,614 
Other enterprises), 7 .).05. eee. oe 82 70 120 178 207 254 2 297 348 
Miscellaneous investments........ 295 284 328 641 818 | 1,0631] 1,285 | 1,428 1,681 
Totals, Investment.......... 7,614 | 7,092 | 9,477 | 13,473 | 15,569 | 19,010 | 20,857 | 22,214 | 23,570 
United Statestiz tsetse eitaeres 4,660 | 4,990 | 7,259 | 10,275 | 11,789 | 14,441 | 15,826 | 16,718 | 17,966 
Britain? 5. texes ostep slate wipers 2,766 1,750 1,778 2,356 2,668 3,088 3,199 3,359 3,385 
Other countries... f.sk> ov tance 188 352 440 842 | 1,112 | 1,481 | 1,882 | 2,187 2,219 
1 New series. 2 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 


20.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada by Type of Investment, classified by 
Estimated Distribution of Ownership, as at Dec. 31, 1961 


Nore.—Common and preferred stocks are at book values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing com- 
panies; bonds and debentures are valued at par; and liabilities in foreign currencies are converted into Canadian 


dollars at par of exchange. 


Type of Investment 


Government Securities— 
Federal 
Provincial. ... 
Municipal 


Totals, Government Securities...............+++- 


Public Utilities— 
Rail wayavtacitels co scsisine aplerals vlole's eielats ots ate aiateeecaiate ebm eta, © ohet- 
Other (excluding pipelines and public enterprises)............ 


Totals, Public Utilities. coy. scares ses eine 


Manufacturing (excluding petroleum refining)................+. 
Petroleum and natural Gas, cc. is) cassie vcleveee=siecies = Ae 
Other mining and smelting... 0. si. 4. use ese w ees eew ees 

Merchandising +: ahs eas sesoece math ain-telvcrtsncee cee lame ame 

Financial........ 
Other enterprises 
Miscellaneous investments.....-......++eeebeeee 


Totals, Investments. ................0.02000e0es 


Estimated Distribution Total 

of Ownership Invest- 

United Oth Non 
nite pes ther of Non- 
States! Britain? Countries || residents 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
416 50 191 657 
1,641 67 35 1,748 
992 30 16 1,038 
3,049 147 242 3, 438 
506 699 161 1,366 

506 75 68 649 
1,012 774 229 2,015 
5,135 995 315 6, 445 
3, 434 299 290 4,023 
1,818 147 124 2,089 

629 238 50 9 
1,773 512 329 2,614 
282 50 16 3 

834 223 624 1,681 
17,966 3,385 2,219 23,570 


1 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 
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Canadian Assets Abroad.—While there has been a great growth in non-resident 
investment in Canada and in the balance of indebtedness to other countries, it will be 
noted that Canadian assets abroad, shown in Tables 21 and 22, have continued to rise in 
value each year. These now represent a larger proportion of liabilities abroad than was 
the case before World War II, but more than half of the increase since then has been in 
government-owned assets such as the official reserves and the loans by the Canadian 
Government to other governments which were extended during the war and early postwar 
years. At the end of 1962 the government credits outstanding had a value of $1,379,000,000 
while official holdings of exchange amounted to $2,154,000,000 in terms of Canadian 
dollars. Other official Canadian assets include Canada’s subscriptions to the capital of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the International Develop- 
ment Association, the International Finance Corporation and the International Monetary 
Fund which, by March 1963, amounted to $80,500,000, $24,900,000, $3,500,000, and 
$577,300,000, respectively; these were more than offset by liabilities to these institutions, 
including outstanding assistance to Canada by the International Monetary Fund. 


The portion of the assets in private investments, particularly in the form of direct 
investments abroad by Canadian companies, is still small in relation to the corresponding 
non-resident stake in equities in Canada. Private long-term investments abroad by 
Canadians in 1961 were made up of direct investments of $2,619,000,000 and portfolio 
investments of $1,465,000,000. More than two thirds of the privately owned investments 
were located in the United States. Direct investments in that country by Canadian 
businesses have grown rapidly and are found in many fields, among which the beverage 
and farm implement industries are particularly noteworthy. 


Private investments in overseas countries are widely distributed. Somewhat more 
than one half of the total in 1961 were located in Commonwealth countries, with slightly 
more in Britain than in the remainder of the Commonwealth. Most of the direct invest- 
ments in Britain were in industry, while in other Commonwealth countries there were 
investments in mining and petroleum as well as in industry. In foreign overseas countries 
the largest part is in the countries of Latin America where Canadian holdings in public 
utilities are substantial. 


21.—Canadian Assets Abroad, 1939, 1948 and 1955-61 


Norz.—Excludes investments of insurance companies and banks, Canada’s subscriptions to international 
financial institutions and short-term assets, other than official holdings of gold and foreign exchange. Holdings of 
stocks are at book values as shown in the books of issuing companies; holdings of bonds are shown at par values. 
Foreign currencies are converted into Canadian dollars at current market rates. The series for portfolio investment 
was reconstructed in 1952 and is not strictly comparable with preceding years. 


(Millions of dollars) 
—————————— — —————————— i 


Assets 19389 | 1948 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957" | 1958 | 1959 | 19607 | 1961> 


CHING IAS a eee, oe oe Le se Se 671 788 | 1,742 | 1,891 | 2,073 | 2,149 | 2,295 | 2,481 | 2,619 
Portfolio holdings of foreign securities...... 719 605 991 | 1,006 | 1,068 | 1,118 | 1,183 | 1,315 | 1,465 
Government credits..........ssecesccecces 31 | 1,878 | 1,635 | 1,565 | 1,515 | 1,484 | 1,451 | 1,418 1,379 
Official balances abroad and gold.......... 459 | 1,006 | 1,908 | 1,866 | 1,807 | 1,879 | 1,786 | 1,830 | 2,154 

PROCS ye jsiciclsiate oye sisin\a:s\o's vie sisters 1,880 | 4,277 | 6,276 | 6,328 | 6,463 | 6,630 | 6,715 | 7,044 | 7,617 


SS a SS eee 
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22.—Canadian Assets Abroad, by Location of Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1961 


Norse.—See headnote to Table 21. 


Direct Investment Govern- BY ieee Total 

Location of Investment Invest- ment o of nes Invest- 

ments Stocks Bonds Credits Exchange ments 
$000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $'000,000 
Winive dusbatesincs, caiieeoascicmei 4 1,747 938 119 _ 1,158 3,962 
Britain sccetidtus cine teavoceclve touua= 288 45 16 1,030 9 1,388 
Other Commonwealth countries..... 280 11 30 30 _ 351 
Other foreign countries.............- 304 195 111 319 _ 929 
Official gold holdings............... — — _ _ 987 987 

Motalsis sven esos alas 2,619 1,189 276 1,379 2,154 


Portfolio 


7,617 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING* 
Section 1.—The Bank of Canada 


The Bank of Canada is Canada’s central bank. I¢ was incorporated under the Bank 
_ of Canada Act in 1934 and commenced operations on Mar. 11,1935. The Act of Parliament 
_ which established the central bank charged it with the responsibility for regulating ‘credit 
_ and currency in the best interests of the economic life of the nation’’, and conferred on it 
_ certain specific powers for discharging this responsibility. Through the exercise of these 
powers, the Bank of Canada determines broadly the combined total of the basic forms of 
_ Canadian money held by the community—currency outside banks plus deposit balances 
| In chartered bank accounts. 


| By virtue of the provisions of the Bank of Canada Act, which enable the central bank 
_ to increase or decrease the total amount of cash reserves available to the chartered banks 
as a group, the Bank of Canada is able to determine broadly the over-all level of the total 
assets and deposit liabilities of the group, and hence of the combined total of currency and 
bank deposits. The Bank Act requires that each chartered bank maintain a minimum 
| amount of cash reserves in the form of deposits at the Bank of Canada and holdings of 
| Bank of Canada notes. This minimum requirement is 8 p.c. of the bank’s total Canadian 
dollar deposit liabilities on a monthly average basis. The ability of the chartered banks as 
_4 group to expand their total assets and deposit liabilities therefore depends on the level of 
_total cash reserves. An increase in cash reserves will encourage the banks to expand their 
total assets (which consist chiefly of loans and marketable securities) with a concomitant 
Increase in deposit liabilities ; a decrease in cash reserves will bring about a decline in their 
total assets and deposit liabilities as they seek to restore their cash reserve ratios. 
| The chief method by which the Bank of Canada can affect the level of cash reserves 
of the chartered banks, and through them the total of chartered bank deposits, is by 
purchases and sales of government securities. Payment by the central bank for the securi- 
ties it purchases in the market adds to the cash reserves of the chartered banks as a group 


\t 
| 


f ws Breet where otherwise indicated, this material has been revised by the Research Department of the Bank 
of Canada. 
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and puts them in a position to expand their assets and deposit liabilities. Conversely, 
payment to the central bank for securities it sells causes a reduction in reserves of the 
chartered banks and makes it necessary for them to reduce their assets and deposit liabilities. 

The influence that the Bank of Canada has on credit conditions and hence on economic 
behaviour stems from its ability to determine broadly the level of total holdings of currency 
and chartered bank deposits. The trend of total holdings of these forms of money can have 
an influence on liquidity generally, including effects on interest rates and bond prices and 
the availability of credit, and on expectations regarding future financial and economic 
trends, all of which have some effect on decisions to spend or to save. However, many 
factors other than changes in the money supply also have important influences on financial 
and economic developments, such as: the state of economic conditions and prospects outside 
Canada; the competitive strength of Canadian business enterprises both at home and 
abroad; the character of the investment decisions and price and wage policies in domestic 
industries; the skills and degree of mobility of labour; and the nature of public policies at 
all levels of government with regard to such matters as expenditure, taxation, subsidies 
and the regulation of industry. In forming its judgments, the Bank of Canada is bound by 
criteria laid down by Act of Parliament in the preamble to the Bank of Canada Act of 
1934. Its operations must be based, not on any simple mechanical formula, but rather on 
continuous observation and appraisal of the constantly changing state of the economy as 
reflected in the complex pattern of economic and financial developments. 


While the Bank of Canada has the power to determine the combined total of currency 
and chartered bank deposits, it has no means of determining how much of this total is held 
in the form of currency and how much in the form of chartered bank deposits. That depends 
on the wishes of the public, since deposits can be converted freely into notes and coin and 
back again. Nor does the Bank have any direct control over the growth of other forms of 
money or of close substitutes for money as a store of wealth in liquid form, of which there 
are many varieties in Canada—mainly deposit balances in savings institutions other than 
chartered banks and short-term securities issued by governments and corporations. 

The cash reserve system in Canada, which is similar to that in a number of other 
countries, while placing the central bank in a position where it can determine within broad 
limits the total amount of chartered bank assets and deposits, leaves the allocation of bank 
credit and other forms of credit to the private sector of the economy. Each chartered bank 
can attempt to gain as large a share as possible of the total cash reserves by competing for 
deposits. Each bank determines how its assets will be distributed, for example, between 
various kinds of securities and loans to various types of borrowers. The Bank of Canada 
has no power to direct banks or other lenders to make funds available to certain groups or 
in certain regions on the same terms or on different terms than to other groups or in other 
regions. The influence of the central bank—based in essence on its power to expand or 
contract chartered bank cash reserves through its market purchases or sales of securities— 
is both indirect and impersonal and is brought to bear on financial conditions generally 
through the chartered banks and the numerous inter-connected channels of the capital 
market. 

The powers of the Bank are set forth in the Bank of Canada Act, 1934 (RSC 1952, 
c. 13), revisions in which were made in 1936, 1938 and 1954. Some of these powers are 
outlined below. 

The Bank may buy and sell securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any province, 
short-term securities issued by Britain, treasury bills or other obligations of the United 
States, and certain classes of short-term commercial paper. The Bank is authorized by 
the Industrial Development Bank Act to purchase bonds and debentures issued by the 
Industrial Development Bank. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, nickel and bronze 
coin, and gold and silver bullion, and may also deal in foreign exchange. The Bank may 
accept deposits that do not bear interest from the Government of Canada, the government 
of any province, any chartered bank or any bank to which the Quebec Savings Bank Act 
applies. The Bank does not accept deposits from individuals and does not compete with 
the chartered banks in commercial banking fields. 
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The Bank acts as the fiscal agent for the Government of Canada in the payment of 
interest and principal and generally in respect of the management of the public debt of 
Canada. 

The Bank has the sole right to issue paper money for circulation in Canada. Details 
regarding the note issue are given on p. 1046. 


The Bank of Canada may vary the minimum cash reserve requirement of the char- 
tered banks between 8 p.c. and 12 p.c. of their Canadian dollar deposit liabilities, provided 
that the chartered banks are given a minimum notice period of one month before each 
increase becomes effective and that any increase is not more than 1 p.c. during any one 
month. When this legislation became effective on J uly 1, 1954, the requirement was 8 p.c. 
and it has since remained at that level. 


The Bank may make loans or advances for periods not exceeding six months to char- 
tered banks, or to banks to which the Quebec Savings Bank Act applies, on the pledge 
or hypothecation of certain classes of securities. Loans or advances on the pledge or 
hypothecation of readily marketable securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any 
province may be made to the Government of Canada or the government of any province 
for periods not exceeding six months. Other loans may be made to the Government of 
Canada or the government of any province in amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion 
of such government’s revenue ; Such loans must be repaid before the end of the first, quarter 
after the end of the fiscal year of the borrower. 


The Bank of Canada is required to make public at all times the minimum rate at 
which it is prepared to make loans or advances; this rate is known as the Bank Rate. 
From Nov. 1, 1956 until June 24, 1962, the Bank Rate was established weekly at a fixed 
margin of } of 1 p.c. above the latest weekly average tender rate for 91-day treasury bills. 
On June 24, 1962, the Bank Rate was fixed at 6 p.c.; it was reduced to 54 p.c. on Sept. We 
1962, to 5 p.c. on Oct. 12, 1962, to 4 p.c. on Nov. 13, 1962 and to 33 p.c. on May 6, 1963; 
it was increased again to 4 p.c. on Aug. 11, 1963. Since June 24, 1962, the Money Market 
Rate, the rate at which the Bank of Canada is prepared to enter into purchase and resale 
agreements with money market dealers, has been } of 1 p.c. above the average rate on 91- 
oa treasury bills at the preceding weekly tender, or the same as Bank Rate, whichever is 
ower. 


The Bank of Canada is not required to maintain a minimum or fixed ratio of gold or 
foreign exchange to its liabilities unless the Governor in Council prescribes otherwise. 

The Bank is under the management of a Board of Directors composed of a Governor, 
a Deputy Governor and twelve Directors. The Governor and Deputy Governor are 
appointed for terms of seven years each by the Directors, with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council. The Directors are appointed by the Minister of F inance, with the 
approval of the Governor General in Council, for terms of three years each. The Deputy 
Minister of Finance is a member of the Board but does not have the right to vote. There 
is an Executive Committee of the Board composed of the Governor, the Deputy Governor, 
one Director and the Deputy Minister of Finance (who.is without a vote) which has the 
Same powers as the Board except that its decisions must be submitted to the Board at its 
next meeting. In addition to the Deputy Governor who is a member of the Board, there 
may be one or more Deputy Governors appointed by the Board of Directors to perform 
such duties as are assigned by the Board. 


The Governor is the chief executive officer of the Bank and Chairman of the Board 
of Directors. The Governor has the power to veto any action or decision of the Board 
of Directors or of the Executive Committee but such veto is subject to confirmation or 
disallowance by the Governor General in Council. In the absence of the Governor, the 
Deputy Governor, who is a member of the Board, exercises all the powers and functions of 
the Governor. 

The capital of the Bank is $5,000,000 and is held entirely by the Minister of Finance. 
The Bank of Canada Act as amended in 1954 provides that each year 20 p.c. of the Bank’s 
annual profits (after provision for depreciation in assets, pension funds and such matters) 
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shall be allocated to the Rest Fund until the Rest Fund reaches an amount five times the 
paid-up capital of the Bank and the remainder shall be paid to the Receiver General and 
placed to the credit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. At the end of 1957, the Rest 
Fund of the Bank reached its maximum of $25,000,000 so that, since that date, the whole 
of the Bank’s profits have been transferred to the Receiver General. 


The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa. It has agencies at Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver and is represented 
in St. John’s and Charlottetown. The agencies are concerned chiefly with the functions 
of the Bank as fiscal agent for the Government of Canada and with the issue and redemption 
of currency. The Industrial Development Bank, which is described below, is a subsidiary 
of the Bank of Canada. 


The Bank of Canada Act requires that statements of the assets and liabilities of the 
Bank on each Wednesday and on the last day of each month be published in the Canada 
Gazette. A summary of the statements as at Dec. 31, 1959-62, appears in Table 1. 


1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1959-62 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 
$000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 
Assets 
Foreign exchange,....0.-..seessceceeceeneseeeeeesrenssteaeens 41,2 54.5 44.8 47.4 
Bankers’ acceptanceS.......ceeeecee eet ee eect ener ena teen enans _ _ = 3.3 
Investments— 
Treasury bills of Canada.........:0+.sseeeeeeeeseeeeneeres 305.9 404.4 312.2 455.2 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada maturing 
Within Wvearsepdys Wh. Sk cymes SU: asset actus = atta eae tele 514.5 353.4 513.9 446.6 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada not maturing 
SEQ DLE a ZOcn ecb ec ah woke ciao nomines ante que ninde coanoricd 7a 1,800.2 1,931.9 1,999.6 1,980.8 
Bonds and debentures issued by Industrial Development 
Bartle sets Mee neared Wea cee ce at otha Mere apernetar as ae aiale 58.6 64.4 88.0 127.1 
CHET SEOUribiem oe scence resins cetya tate 6 Alok sbnystace etate aie op alee 18.5 24.4 25.0 25.7 
Industrial Development Bank capital stock.......-..+++++++++ 25.0 25.0 27.0 31.0 
Bank premiseS.....0.esecesecetnenesc eee eeesceeeteeecenneeaes 10.9 11.5 10.6 10.7 
iL other assets 2S usdieasiocn. ce arias eh deus aromas seme mee 193.3 175.0 221.9 103.3 
Totals, Assets..........:.:.ce cece teeter eeenes 2,968.1 3,044.4 3,242.9 3,231.1 
Liabilities 
Capital paid up 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Rest Fund 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 
Notes in Circulation— 
Held by chartered banks.........6.-s+seeeeeece crete eee eees 315.7 329.8 346.6 416.8 
INOW Se Wee re BR ROS tad So aia ac 1,704.8 1773059 1,800.2 1,817.0 
Deposits— 
Government of Canada. vs. .+ see we vaiuleligee ae «sin dmeiagevereateras 45.6 35.7 41.4 42.9 
Chartered DARKS: ...s20 2c: eee w nce nee r es geet eee on wails 637.0 662.6 749.4 745.6 
Eee AE. AIR TR eit Gictere ovo stovenamteteran rate 34.8 33.3 33.4 38.1 
Foreign currency liabilities..........0-: sce c ese seers 50.0 68.6 59.0 61.1 
AlSther lig rlatvessen sae Pe claw ee «visto atole, tarhaliac stelaverstaletvtetete 6 =) 150.2 152.5 182.8 79.6 
Totals, Liabilities................-eeeeee reer eee 2,968.1 3,044.4 3,242.9 3,231.1 


The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development Bank, a sub- 
sidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incorporated by Act of Parliament during 1944 and 
its banking operations commenced on Noy. 1, 1944. Its functions are described in the 
preamble to the Act as follows:— 


“To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of monetary 
action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises which may reasonably 
be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income and employment is maintained, 


by supplementing the activities of other lenders and by providing capital assistance to industry 
with particular consideration to the financing problems of small enterprises.” 
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The President of the Industrial Development Bank is the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada and the Directors are the Directors of the Bank of Canada and the Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. The authorized capital of the Bank is $50,000,000 
and it may also raise funds by the issue of bonds and debentures provided that its total 
direct liabilities and contingent liabilities in the form of guarantees and underwriting 
agreements do not exceed five times the aggregate of the Bank’s paid-up capital and 
Reserve Fund. 

The Bank may extend financial assistance to industrial enterprises in Canada which, 
by definition in the Act, include any industry, trade or other business undertaking of 
any kind. With respect to such enterprises the Bank is empowered to lend money or 
guarantee loans; and where an enterprise is a corporation the Bank may also enter into 
underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or debentures ; acquire 
stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with whom the 
Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement; and acquire certificates issued by a 
trustee to finance the purchase of transportation equipment. The total amount of com- 
mitments of the Bank, in the form of loans, guarantees, etc., in excess of $200,000 each, 
may not exceed $200,000,000. 


The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
realty and chattel mortgages which constitute the usual kind of security taken. The 
Bank is intended to supplement the activities of other lending agencies, not to compete 
with them, and the Act of Incorporation provides that it should extend credit only when, 
in the Bank’s opinion, credit or other financial resources would not otherwise be available 
on reasonable terms and conditions. Its lending takes the form of fixed-term capital 
loans rather than current operating loans. The Bank is specifically prohibited from 
engaging in the business of deposit banking. It has branch offices in the following cities: 
St. John’s, Halifax, Saint John, Moncton, Quebec, Trois Rivieres, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Waterloo, London, Sudbury, Port Arthur, Winnipeg, Regina, Saska- 
toon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver, Victoria, Kelowna and Windsor. 


2.—Assets and Liabilities of the Industrial Development Bank, as at Sept. 30, 1959-62 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 


$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 


Assets— 
Poans outstanding! cae iis sem os Gece ie aediaes.d. Patti aa. 96.9 103.1 123 3: 164.9 
EROUASBOESE 5... bu bE Renin.) Mdhe beie cdma eee, 1.8 3.7 1.7: 252 
Motals; Ascetsia- myst <A ee des oss dopey Woe ec 98.7 106.8 125.0 167.1 
-Liabilities— : 
Wapitalland reservesid wan cae d. ack Joos cach coos oe 39.4 | 41.8 44.2 49.0 
oa 57.7 63.6 78.9 115.3 
1.6 1.4 1.9 2.8 
Dotals, Liabilities. ....0)....0cccseesdeccssovseee 98.7 106.8 125.0 167.1 
Loan Transactions— 
We DRTSS CNS TE eee Rt he Re cn 29.3 29.7 47.5 74.3 
CP Iy MONE BAS. Wy, Se RGN: SoU Alc SR ate AE. ss en 20.4 23.4 27.1 32.6 
Loans outstanding plus undistributed authorizations 109.1 119.8 154.2 203.6 
No No. No. No 
Bis orrers onihoolss 1 3.0 crs sbi bins na ints Becks eT Suva des 1,609 1,966 2,768 4,083 


1 Includes investments; the change in loans outstanding does not equal the difference between disbursements 
and repayments because of year-end accounting adjustments. 
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Section 2.—Currency 


Note Circulation.—The development by which bank notes became the chief circu- 
lating medium in Canada prior to 1935 is described in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. 
Those features of the development which then became permanent are outlined in the 1941 
Year Book, pp. 809-810. 

When the Bank of Canada commenced operations in 1935 it assumed liability for 
Dominion notes outstanding. These were replaced in public circulation and partly replaced 
in cash reserves by the Bank’s legal tender notes in denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. Deposits of chartered banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replace- 
ment of the old Dominion notes of $1,000 to $50,000 denomination that had previously 
been used as cash reserves. 

The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce gradually the 
issue of their own bank notes during the years 1935-45 to an amount not in excess of 25 p.c. 
of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada notes thus replaced chartered 
bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. Further restrictions introduced by the 
1944 revision of the Bank Act cancelled the right of chartered banks to issue or re-issue 
notes after Jan. 1, 1945, and in January 1950 the chartered banks’ liability for such of 
their notes issued for circulation in Canada as then remained outstanding was transferred 
to the Bank of Canada in return for payment of a like sum to the Bank of Canada. 


3.—Bank of Canada Note Liabilities and Other Notes in Circulation, as at Dec. 31, 1958-62 


Denomination 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
$7000 $'000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Bank of Canada Notes— 

Cpe noonenonodood cuss bo sdonnoc che 06 on OIO cK 75,873 78, 402 81,733 86,114 91, 426 
Ge ee 5 es wicie ceinisiab tere ictsrs 6. s(elerernrelnslelsje/#iz.e'e 53,597 55,076 57,622 60,640 63, 837 
SOS IMO CIR . atetecias -at Sice caleoheiset <peleo mae rer 143,010 144,702 149,545 156, 501 162, 643 
essen net crouy aie on CIICTOLIOC DOO CHIDO NICGDOC 533,078 §21, 309 519, 559 533,041 548, 442 
S20 Sateie sche seis otginie’ elayoleibs)s1<)spelezeisyolel«inde o’o/erebpieingsisi0\s 627,814 647,276 676,549 719,713 766,974 
OD velar nainte cre eieistercers ere releicininicsieleisrevetesmrelvie nie\siaisiei! 46 46 46 46 46 
SO rch io coanew ntsc Gesonseeenesateisieslvieisicie ee 143, 606 145, 461 147,596 152, 106 155, 938 
SLOO soe sero ctlett eins -fovcieie o's) sip siojaipier= s{niniain Taye siayeieinie 391, 629 395, 383 396, 328 407,307 413, 460 
SHOOT dec oe cee ati cro duce ev eb ts o(sfereinis mel veisio 49 46 41 38 37 
CTR O Bane cbs Sdo rican DOLeECCIEnIOnOOnD cuOHOCORInOnC 15,928 19, 549 19,547 18,198 17,951 
"Potal®carrewicieriaint.e sisteisiatlaielsSelrjeiisieeieise se 1,984,630 | 2,007,250 | 2,048,567 | 2,133, 704 2,220, 755 
Chartered banks’ notest......-.-.seeeeeeeeeeeees 8,655 8,519 8, 423 8,363 8,314 


Dominion of Canada notes!........:.eeeeeeeeeees 4,645 4,641 4,638 4,637 4,687 
Provincial notest......sceeeeeeeeecreeeceeseseese 28 28 28 28 28 
Defunct banks’ notes!.......eeseeee seen cnet eeees 88 88 88 88 88 


Totals, Bank of Canada Note Liabilities... 1,998,046 | 2,020,525 | 2,061,743 | 2,146 3820 2 233 58: 


Held by— 
Chartered banks..........-++esseeeeeereereees 338, 176 315,703 329, 841 346, 630 416, 845 


OGHCLSs coc ics cedevesccscecveccssepeccicsssiesee 1,659,870 | 1,704,822] 1,731,902 | 1,800,190 1,816,977 


1 Note issues in the process of being retired, the liability for which has been taken over by the Bank of Canada 
from the original issuers. 
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4.—Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, as at Dec. 31, 1953-62 
a 


As at Dec. 31— rented Per | As at Dec. 31— ome Per 
ates Capita Notes Capita 
$ $ $ $ 

ierotenta elec tclc\s ciciainie eja.a wieeeetere 1,335, 332, 954 BOOB) IW T9S8N: Meee. teh, Rese «d 1,659,870, 299 97.18 
MESSE Mmetela ole cess cia siaisiareve oie sasuke 1,361, 874, 433 89.09 LODO Mie cites saan s cae see he ae 1,704, 822, 198 97.51 
RUD oe cicleie's ois 's satay saieleiate 1,449,045, 166 92.31 LOGO Gs Sarena nate ates 1,731,902, 386 96.92 
SETS S59 COB GRE Gags Shot oe atin 1, 497,765,781 OSA Ne19G1F, SIHNIL. HGSS. dan 3 1,800,190, 122 98.70 
ea oiniss Sinai ace stele dinia 1,555, 115, 143 93.63 NOG 215i (oi ses ciefatscyepare a voisiatans 1,816,977, 132 98.33 


1 Total issue less notes held by chartered banks. 


Coinage.*—Under the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act (RSC 1952; c: 315); 
gold coins may be issued in denominations of twenty dollars, ten dollars and five dollars 
(nine-tenths fine or millesimal fineness, 900). Subsidiary coins include: silver coins in 
denominations of one dollar, 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents (eight-tenths fine or millesimal 
fineness, 800); pure nickel five-cent coins; and bronze (copper, tin and zinc) one-cent coins. 
Provision is made for the temporary alteration of composition in event of a shortage of 
prescribed metals. A tender of payment of money in coins is a legal tender in the case 
of gold coins issued under the authority of Sect. 4 of the Currency, Mint and Exchange 
Fund Act for the payment of any amount; in the case of silver coins for the payment 
of an amount up to $10; nickel coins for payment up to $5; and bronze coins up to 25 cents. 


5.—Canadian Coin in Circulation, as at Dee. 31, 1953-62 


Norz.—The figures shown are of net issues of coin. Figures from 1901 are given in the corresponding table 
of previous Year Books beginning with the 1927-28 edition. 


As at Dec. 31— Silver Nickel Tombac! Steel Bronze Total Per Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
EB) seins pe 89, 550, 236 7,813,081 570, 847 3,109,691 | 12,130,181 113,174,036 7.62 
BEE yo aete neces 91,350, 637 7,810, 723 560,577 3,458,758 | 12,392,389 115, 573, 084 7.56 
iD. SgaRee eae 95,574, 457 8,076, 800 555,912 3,457,712 | 12,956,807 120, 621, 688 7.68 
52 noeyaeeSeeee 100, 922, 477 8, 545, 507 552, 868 3,456,782 | 18,742,282 127,219,916 7.91 
SLs ROSA Ieee 107, 116, 450 8,910, 869 550,743 3,455,886 | 14,745,243 134,779,191 8.11 
SEGA ye ae 115, 120,076 9, 289, 481 549, 630 3,455,062 | 15,322,156 143,736, 405 8.42 
20a5 SOR 123,344,059 9,865,012 549, 237 3,454,209 | 16,150,222 153, 362,739 8.77 
SIG coe ea 136,710,958 | 11,599, 263 549,090 3,452,876 | 16,895, 953 169, 208, 140 9.47 
Dt cto 146,902,352 | 14,110,198 549,021 8,451,708 | 18,311, 853 183, 325, 132 10.05 
IS. sede eee 162,928,707 | 16,433,088 549,009 3,450,676 | 20,595,543 203, 957, 023 10.98 


. 1 Tombace, a copper-zine alloy, was used to conserve nickel for war purposes; no coins of this metal have been 
issued since 1944, 


The Royal Canadian Mint.*—The Mint at Ottawa was established as a branch 
of the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act 1870 and opened on Jan. 2, 1908. In 
1931 (RSC 1952, c. 240) it was constituted a branch of the Canadian Department of 
Finance and has since operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. In its earlier years the oper- 
ations of the Mint in Canada were confined to the production of gold, silver and bronze 
coins for domestic circulation and of British sovereigns and small coins struck under con- 
tract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. Before 1914 only small quantities of gold bullion 


* Revised by the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 
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were refined but during World War I the Mint came to the assistance of the British Govern- 
ment by establishing a refinery in which nearly 20,000,000 oz.t. of South African gold were 
treated on Bank of England account. The subsequent development of the gold mining 
industry in Canada resulted in gold refining becoming one of the principal activities of the 
Mint. Fine gold produced from the rough bullion shipments received from the mines is 
purchased by the Mint and later delivered to the Bank of Canada for account of the 
Minister of Finance in bars of approximately 400 0z.t. each or, for those mines authorized 
to sell gold in the open market, the bullion is shipped according to instructions from the 
mines. ‘The fine silver extracted from the rough gold is generally used for coinage purposes. 


6.—Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint and Bullion 
and Coinage Issued, 1953-62 


- Nore.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 
edition. 


Gold Gold Silver Nickel Steel Bronze 
Year Reo Bullion Coin Coin Coin Coin 
Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued 

oz. t. oz. t. $ $ $ $ 
3,684, 074 3,626, 497 6,138, 686 234 831,915 655, 130 
3,829,431 3,998, 836 1,864, 968 27 350, 229 263, 897 
3,947,637 3,952,764 4,269, 157 267, 801 _ 566, 863 
3,801, 789 3,774, 599 5, 389, 464 469,993 — 786, 855 
3, 896, 084 3,776, 711 6, 236, 429 366,493 a 1,004, 221 
3,958, 459 4,088,706 8,044,753 379,616 = 578,274 
3,908, 640 3, 836, 680 8,273, 563 576, 680 = 829, 116 
4,024, 626 4,014,771 13, 432, 251 1735 i100 _— 748,101 ~ 
3, 800, 137 3,812,054 10,299, 581 2,512,369 — 1,417,544 
3,488, 974 3,520, 406 16, 114, 240 2,324,212 —_ 2,284,925 


Dollar Currency and Bank Deposits.—Bank of Canada statistics concerning 
currency and chartered bank deposits are given in Table 7. 


7,—Canadian Dollar Currency and Chartered Bank Deposits, as at Dec. 31, 1953-62 
(Millions of dollars) 


Total Currency and 
Currency Outside Banks Chartered Bank Deposits Chartered Bank 
Deposits! 
Held by 
As at : 
Dec. 31— Personal Govern- ads Geese a 

Notes | Coin | Total | Savings ment ct Deed »| Total! || Govern- | Including Excluding 

Deposits] Deposit P i ment Personal | Personal 

poole Deposits | Savings | Savings 
Deposits | Deposits? 

TEE ees reImereto 1,335 94} 1,430 4,756 473 3,130 | 8,359 9,789 9,316 4,560 
ODA We mitie there 1,362 96 1,458 5,218 176 3, 462 8, 856 10,314 10,137 4,920 | 

LOGO erscreistetsre 1,449 101 1,550 5, 633 517 3,697 9,847 11,397 10, 880 5, 248 
MODG: emesis mene 1,498 108 1,605 6, 007 246 3, 580 9, 833 11,438 11,192 5, 185 
TOBY se eavcisters 1,555 112 1, 667 6, 1082 423 38,7252] 10,256 11, 923 11,500 5, 3922 
HOSS. ae pay ere 1,660 121 1,781 6, 844 319 4,303 | 11,466 13,247 12,927 6, 084 
OF ieto yee cs 1,705 128 1, 832 6,900 404 4,057 | 11,360 13,193 12,789 5, 890 
1960 veneer erie 1,732 144 1,876 7,215 510 | 4,318 | 12,037 13,914 13, 404 6, 189 
19GI erates << 1, 800 158 1,959 7,618 588 4,998 | 13,205 15, 163 14,575 6,957 
1062), 255 0% 1,817 177 1,994 7,932 564 5,193 | 13,689 15, 683 15,119 7, 187 
1 Less total float, i.e., cheques and other items in transit. 2 The deposit balances of religious, educational 


and welfare institutions and personal accounts used mainly for business purposes were reclassified from “‘nersonal 
savings deposits’’ to ‘‘other notice deposits’’ as at Sept. 30, 1957, in the returns of the banks to the Department of 
Finance; from that date the figures are thus not comparable with those for previous years. The amount of deposits 


reclassified was approximately $140,000,000. 
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Section 3.—The Commercial Banking System* 


The Canadian commercial banking system consists of eight privately owned banks, 
chartered by Parliament and operating under the provisions of the Bank Act. Of these 
eight, five are nation-wide institutions; two operate mainly in the Province of Quebec 
and in other French-speaking areas and one, a subsidiary of a Netherlands bank, has a 
branch in each of the three largest cities. At the end of 1962, these banks together 
operated 5,496 banking offices of which 5,332 were in Canada and 164 abroad. Thus, the 
chief distinguishing feature of the Canadian banking system is the relatively small number 
of large banks having an extensive network of branches, operating under a single legis- 
lative jurisdiction (the Federal Government) and under one detailed and comprehensive 
statute (the Bank Act). 

Since the first banks were established during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the commercial banking system has developed in response to the changing needs 
of the Canadian economy, an evolution which is still in rapid progress. Canadian eco- 
nomic development has been characterized by two main features—successive but by no 
means continuous periods of rapid geographical expansion of settlement, and a continued 
dependence on export markets as new natural resources (agricultural land, forests and 
minerals) were exploited. Thus, Canadian banking has continually had to migrate to 
new areas and to find appropriate methods of financing new industries and new products; 
and it has from the beginning possessed a strongly ‘international’ character} with much 
emphasis on the financing of foreign trade, on foreign exchange operations, and on cor- 
respondent relations with foreign banks. At the same time, as regional isolation has 
gradually broken down and the economy has been integrated, banks originating in local 
areas have become part of a nation-wide banking system, in part by process of amalga- 
mation particularly marked in the first twenty-five years of the present century. 


Bank Legislation 

From the first, banks in what is now Canada sought to operate under Acts of in- 
corporation (charters) passed by the legislatures of the colonies in which they operated. 
As new banks were incorporated and older ones obtained charter renewals, there developed 
in the bank charters themselves a quite extensive and fairly uniform code of banking law. 
At Confederation, responsibility for banking and currency was given to the Dominion 
Government and in 1871 the first general Bank Act was passed. This legislation is subject 
to review and revision every ten years, a feature that has helped to keep the banking 
system adapted to the needs of a changing economy. 


Certain characteristic features of the Canadian financial system have thus emerged— 
notably the traditional emphasis of the chartered banks on “commercial” banking. The 
early banks were established by merchants for merchants. Their note issues provided a 
badly needed medium of internal exchange and they advanced working capital to finance 
the processes of trade. The aim was to make lending as far as possible short-term and 
self-liquidating. The bank charters from the first contained prohibitions against lending 
on the security of real property, except as secondary or subsequent security. Now, 
however, exceptions to the rule against lending upon security of real property, incorporated 
in the Bank Act in 1944 and 1954, allow the banks to participate in government-guaranteed 
loans to farmers and fishermen and for housing constructed under the National Housing 
Act, to lend to oil companies on the security of oil “in, under or upon the ground” and 


| production equipment, and to extend their consumer-finance lending by taking chattel 


_. * More detail is included in an article appearing in the 1961 Year Book, pp. 1115-1120, prepared by J. Douglas 
Gibson, General Manager of The Bank of Nova Scotia. The early history of currency and banking in Canada is 


| given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. A list of the banks at Confederation appears in the 1940 Year Book, p. 897, 
| and bank absorptions since 1867 are given in the 1941 edition, pp. 812-813. A table in the 1937 Year Book, 


pp. 894-895, shows the insolvencies since Confederation; the last insolvency occurred in 1923. 

} The larger Canadian banks have long maintained offices in London and New York. In addition, some 
Canadian banks for more than half a century have been providing an important part of the commercial banking 
facilities in the Caribbean area (see Table 10, p. 1054). ’ The Bank of Montreal opened an office in Tokyo in January 
1962, the first to be established in Japan by a Canadian bank. 
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mortgages. It is also permissible for banks to make advances on the security of natural 
products and goods, wares and merchandise while they remain in the borrower’s possession. 
These ‘pledge’ arrangements have facilitated loans to small businesses and farmers and 
have aided in commercial and manufacturing development, while giving the banks a 
reasonable degree of protection for their loans. 

Today the Bank Act has become a most detailed and comprehensive piece of legislation 
which provides for the internal regulation and organization of the banks, for the auditing 
of their accounts, and for the ways in which their capital stock may be issued and trans- 
ferred, their dividends paid, and their affairs settled in case of amalgamation, winding-up 
or insolvency. In addition, it states what cash reserves the banks must keep, what reports 
they must make to the Government and to the Bank of Canada about their affairs and 
sets forth a variety of rules governing the conduct of business with the public. The Bank 
Act also specifies the maximum rate of interest that may be charged on bank loans. (Since 
the 1944 Bank Act Revision this ceiling has been 6 p.c., replacing the 7-p.c. ceiling that 
had prevailed since 1871.) The banks derive their corporate existence from the Act, which 
states that ‘each bank. .. . is a body politic and corporate and this Act is its charter’; 
successive Bank Acts have empowered the banks to do business for a period of ten years, 
until the next revision of the Act. 


Banking Operations 

Operating under the Bank Act, the chartered banks at their branches accept deposits 
from the public, make loans covering a wide range of commercial, industrial, agricultural 
and consumer activities, deal in foreign exchange, receive and pay out Bank of Canada 
notes and coin, provide safekeeping facilities, and perform a variety of other services 
coming within the scope of the general business of banking. The head office of a Canadian — 
bank does not transact ordinary day-to-day business with the public; it performs general 
administration and policy-making functions, manages the bank’s investment portfolio, 
does its centralized accounting work, and maintains specialized departments devoted to 
inspection of branch operations, the development of branch office methods, the acquisition 
of new business, premises, staff, arrangements with foreign banks, advertising, etc. 

Under its branch system, Canadian banking is able to provide standard banking 
facilities throughout the country. Every branch, even the smallest, can provide all banking 
services, and each has behind it the resources of a large bank, which means that lending 
requirements can be met just as well by a branch in a small town or a suburban branch as 
in the main branches of a large city. Branch banking also provides an excellent training 
for Canadian bank officers, through the system of promotion and transfer from branch to 
branch. Almost without exception, the chief executives of the Canadian banks have grown 
up in the service and have been trained in this way. 


The branch system has proved to be most flexible and Canadian banking has been 
able to keep pace with settlement and economic development during its periods of most 
rapid growth. Particularly during the past quarter-century, with a rapidly expanding 
economy, sharply rising population and growing urbanization, new branches have opened 
at a very rapid rate. Offices have been established in suburban areas, in new towns, oil 
fields and mining camps, as well as in the long-established urban centres where industrial — 
and commercial growth have so enlarged the demand for banking services. In all, the 
number of banking offices in Canada, which was about 3,300 at the end of 1939 and 3,100 
at the end of 1945, grew by over 2,200 in the next seventeen years. As this growth suggests, 
Canadian banks have taken full advantage of the recent expansive atmosphere to extend 
the volume and variety of their services to industry and to individuals. Strongly competing 
for customers, they offer a wide variety of new deposit arrangements, including new savings 
programs, new forms of chequing accounts, and greatly broadened lending facilities. 


By the end of the War, the banks had experienced more than fifteen years of restricted 
demand for commercial credit. Loans had declined sharply during the depression and 
shown only a slightly rising trend during the prewar years of incomplete recovery and, of 
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course, in the wartime economy bank lending was subject to a variety of restrictive in- 
fluences. The result was a marked change in the composition of bank assets; by the end 
of 1945 security holdings accounted for about 55 p.c. of the banks’ total assets, compared 
with a little over 40 p.c. just before the War and only about 15 p.c. in 1930. In the early 
years of postwar reconstruction, the economic control apparatus created for the War was 
gradually dismantled. The expansion of the private sector of the economy and the con- 
traction of the government sector was quickly reflected in a shift of bank assets from 
government securities to commercial loans. Between the end of 1945 and the end of 1950, 
bank loans in Canadian currency increased from about 21 p.c. to 31 p.c. of total assets. 
There was, at the same time, a rapid growth in total assets, as the monetary authorities 
leaned to the side of relatively easy money conditions to stimulate the economy and to 
ward off the widely anticipated postwar recession. In the five years ended Dec. 31, 1950, 
total assets expanded from about $7,300,000,000 to $9,400,000,000, almost all of the 
increase being in Canadian assets. 

It was not until the outbreak of the Korean war in June 1950 that the fear of inflation, 
arising from the heavy demands on Canadian resources, led to the adoption of restraining 
measures. Since then the banks have experienced substantial changes in their credit- 
granting capacity, as the country’s official monetary policy was adapted to meet changes in 
business conditions. Alternating periods of ease and restraint have been marked by periods 
of rapidly rising bank assets followed by levelling-off phases. 

The Korean boom of 1950-51 was followed, after only a short pause, by the investment 
boom of 1953-54. Recession in 1954-55 was accompanied by an easy monetary policy, 
during which the banks built up their liquid assets in the form of government bonds. Then 
a second and greater investment boom got under way in late 1955, which carried the 
Canadian economy and the banking system into another period when resources were 
strained to the limit. At this time, new measures of restraint were introduced into the 
Canadian banking system by the monetary authorities, including an agreed secondary 
Teserve ratio of 7 p.c. in addition to the cash reserves of 8 p.c. already prescribed in the 
Bank Act Revision of 1954. A further agreement with the Bank of Canada was aimed at 
restraining term loans for capital purposes* and in 1956 bank loans to instalment finance 
companies were also put under some restraint. The boom of 1955-57 was followed by a 
mild recession in 1957-58, moderate recovery in 1958-59, slackening in 1960 and recovery 
again in 1961-62. In this period the banks have not regained the liquidity that character- 
ized earlier postwar recessions, and there has been a growing need to husband resources 
carefully for the various and growing alternative outlets which developed as the result of 
economic growth, and of the efforts of both the Federal Government and the banks them- 
selves to provide new uses for bank credit. 


One of the first government measures was the Farm Improvement Loans Act of 1944, 
under which the chartered banks were authorized to make loans to farmers for the purchase 


_ of equipment and livestock and for making various improvements to their farm buildings 
and facilities. These loans are often for sizable amounts (an average about $1,500) and 


the terms have been gradually extended to a maximum sum of $7,500 outstanding to 


_ any one borrower with a maximum period of ten years (four years for implements). The 
_ banks are guaranteed against loss up to 10 p.c. of their loans made during the three-year 


“lending periods’’, up to a maximum total of loans by allbanks. This total is $400,000,000 
for the lending period to end in mid-1965. By the end of 1962 the total amount of loans 
made under this Act was more than $1,240,000,000 (see also pp. 419-420). 


The 1954 Revision of the Bank Act introduced a major change in banking practice 


by enabling the banks to acquire mortgages issued under the National Housing Act. 


_ About 35 p.c. of all NHA mortgage loans in the years 1954-59 were made by the chartered 


banks, but at the end of 1959 the NHA interest rate was raised to 6$ p.c. and the banks 
withdrew from this field of lending. Notwithstanding this, by Dec. 31, 1962 they held 
* Such loans were almost entirely a postwar innovation in Canadian lending practice, and had increased markedly 


during the easy-money period of 1954-55. Since 1956, term lending has generally been confined within narrower 
limits, although it is still practised when conditions permit. 
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some $920,000,000 in NHA mortgages, representing about 5 p.c. of total assets. Another 
change affecting housing in the 1954 Revision enabled the banks to make Home Improve- 
ment Loans under a guarantee system rather similar to the one developed for Farm Im- 
provement Loans. By the end of 1962, Home Improvement Loans amounting to 
$275,000,000 had been approved and the banks had about $70,000,000 of such loans on 
their books. 


In November 1960, the Small Businesses Loans Act was passed guaranteeing, under 
terms to the banks similar to those of the Farm Improvement Loans Act, certain types of 
bank loan to small businesses for the purposes of making capital improvements to premises 
and equipment. This provides for loans that do not fall within the usual scope of bank 
lending to small business, by reason of the term nature of the loan, together with the lack 
of collateral resources of the borrower. Of course, chartered banks make loans to small 
businesses for a great variety of purposes, including many of a medium-term character; 
indeed, the working capital loan to the small-size or medium-size industry or commercial 
enterprise is the traditional stock-in-trade business of the chartered banks. 


In April 1961, the charter of the Export Finance Corporation of Canada Limited, 
which had been incorporated by special Act of Parliament in June 1959 for private in- 
terests, was acquired by the chartered banks. The principal purpose of the Corporation 
is to assist in the medium-term (one to five years) financing of exports which have been 
insured by the Export Credit Insurance Corporation, a Crown company. 


Still another area of lending which has expanded greatly in recent years is that of 
consumer credit. While the banks have always made some personal loans, they have 
recently moved aggressively into the field of lending to the general public for the purchase 
of automobiles, consumer durables and debt consolidation. Following the 1954 Bank 
Act Revision, and partly as a result of the change then made which enabled the banks to 
take chattel mortgage security, some banks have developed extensive consumer credit 
divisions. Personal loans made by the banks, other than those secured by stocks and 
bonds and Home Improvement Loans, mounted from $420,000,000 at the end of 1957 
to $1,330,000,000 outstanding at June 30, 1963. 


Outside of Canada, the Canadian banks have continued to expand their branch systems 
in the Caribbean area, although the two Canadian banks operating in Cuba have found it 
necessary to withdraw. Elsewhere abroad, the banks have expanded their representation 
in South America and in Europe. In recent years the growth of an international money 
market, following the economic recovery in Europe and the restoration of confidence in the 
stability of the Western economies and their currencies, has led to large movements of 
Western capital from one centre to another. The Canadian banks have participated 
extensively in this international money market, mainly through New York and London 
where most of them maintain large offices. 


The postwar growth in bank assets has been accompanied by a substantial increase in 
total earnings. Earnings per share of capital employed did not increase to the same 
extent, however, as the banks found it necessary to raise new funds from time to time after 
1950 in order to maintain an appropriate relationship between their shareholders’ capital 
and the rapidly rising level of risk assets. The banks have been among the largest issuers 
of new share capital to Canadians in the past quarter-century. 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Chartered Banks 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—Although there are fewer chartered banks now 
than at the beginning of the century, there has been a great increase in the number of 
branch banking offices. As a result of amalgamations, the number of banks declined from 
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34 in 1901 to 10 in 1931, and remained at that figure until the incorporation of a new bank— 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada—in 1953 brought the total to 11. Since then the amal- 
gamation in 1955 of The Bank of Toronto and The Dominion Bank as The Toronto- 
Dominion Bank, the amalgamation of Barclays Bank (Canada) with the Imperial Bank 
of Canada in 1956 and the amalgamation of the Canadian Bank of Commerce and the 
Imperial Bank of Canada as the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce on June 1, 1961 
have reduced this number to eight. The number of branches of chartered banks in each 
province periodically from 1868 is given in Table 8. 


8.—Branches of Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31 for Certain Years 1868-1962 


Nore.—Figures for 1920 and subsequent years include sub-agencies in Canada receiving deposits for the banks 
employing them; there were 768 such sub-agencies at Dec. 31, 1962. 


Provinee or Territory | 1868 | 1902 | 1905 | 1920 | 1996 1930 | 1940 | 1943 | 1946 | 1950 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. 


Newfoundland........... — — — — — — —_ — _— 39 71 76 81 
Prince Edward Island....| — 9 10 41 28 28 25 23 23 23 27 27 27 
Nova Scotia............. 5 89 101 169 134 138 134 126 127 144 173 176 178 
New Brunswick.......... 4 35 49 121 101 102 97 93 96 100 113 117 118 
potebeors i SNe sae: 12 137 196} 1,150} 1,072] 1,183} 1,083 1,041) 1,067) 1,164] 1,427] 1,454] 1,489 
UU aTION., Soon beh « 100 349 549] 1,586] 1,326] 1,409] 1,208 1,092) 1,117) 1,257] 1,785) 1,869 1,916 
BMARIUODS. acne... so. — 52 95 349 224 39 162 148 151 165 234 246 248 
Saskatchewan............ eS 30 87 591 427 447 233 213 226 238 296 301 299 
Aloe Se a ee a U 424 269 304 172 163 190 246 394 409 417 
British Columbia........ 2 46 55 242 186 229 192 180 216 294 514 534 545 
Yukon and N.W.T....... — — 3 3 3 4 5 5 6 9 17 15 14 

Canadas. ccsccsnecss 123 747| 1,145] 4,676] 3,770) 4 083) 3,311) 3,084) 3,219] 3,679] 5 9051) 5,224) 5,332 


9.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1962 
Notr.—This table includes 768 sub-agencies in Canada for receiving deposits. 


Bank Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B, Que. Ont. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
22 2 25 17 171 331 
31 8 51 40 54 259 
_ _ — _ 578 19 
— 3 —_— 18 315 23 
9 8 25 15 156 sit 
_— _— _— _— 1 
19 5 74 23 152 369 
—_— 1 3 5 62 348 
81 27 178 118 1,489 1,916 
Yukon 
Man Sask. Alta. B.C and Total 
N.W.T 
No. No. No No. No. No 
50 57 97 124 4 900 
19 31 50 69 _— 612 
4 — _ _ _ 601 
— = 3 = — 359 
65 87 130 181 if 1,249 
72 86 88 112 3 1,003 
38 38 52 58 _ 0, 
248 299 417 645 14 5,332 
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10.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks Outside Canada, as at 
Dee. 31, 1962 


Norz.—This table does not include sub-agencies operating outside Canada, of which there were 24 in 1962. 


Bank and Location Number Bank and Location Number Bank and Location Number 
Bank of Montreal— Canadian Imperial Bank The Royal Bank—concl. 
Brita noes ekg one aces 2 of Commerce— Haitiee eucnses oobi 1 
United States.......... 2 Britain Ah aes 2 Dominican Republic.... 8 
PPARCC oa adaeciewsiies 3 British West Indies..... 11 PranC@scyasccnacavares 1 
Germany.......-++++++: 4 United States..........- 5 The Tor mont eeDoninion 
The Bank of The Royal Bank of ae 
. Britain 4 s 2 
Nova Scotia— Canada— Beige he 
Te RL Sf Beni P Betta Mace tues talons tukpi ka ee : 
British West Indies..... 27 British West Indies..... 27 ‘Banque Canadienne 
Dominican Republic.... 2 United States..........+ 1 Nationale— 
United States........... 1 Pierto WiCOnn vases isp 5 TACO ds ett aeaieinecisiarerate 1 
Puerto Rico.... ae 3 Central and South 
Trinidad 2 URTMOLICA stelereleleleiaiels isis 25 Motal. pieces era 140 


Financial Statistics of the Chartered Banks.—The classification of chartered — 
bank assets and liabilities was revised by the Bank of Canada Act 1954, so that the sta- . 
tistical series given in the following tables begins with that year. Month-end data are 
available from Dec. 31, 1954 to date in the Bank of Canada Statistical Summary. 


11.—Assets and Liabilities of the Chartered Banks, as at Dec. 31, 1954-62 
(Millions of dollars) 


ASSETS | 
‘e Fetters 
overn- anadian 
Bank of Canadian ment Securities, TS wee Foreign 
Canada Day-to- Treasury | of Canada Insured TPA Cash Items, Total 
Deposits Day Bills Direct and | Residential Transit Securities Assets! 
and Notes Loans Guaranteed| Mortgages (net) and Loans 
Bonds and Loans 
in Canada 
Jorend 791 68 360 2,953 4,963 827 1,142 11, 433 
Boron 840 81 427 2,632 6,207 1,002 1,127 12,702 
882 74 740 1,675 6, 820 1,330 1, 486 13, 428 
866 210 805 1,835 6,953 1,151 1,970 14,244 
1,001 123 950 2,562 7,365 1,224 2,165 15, 840 
953 101 974 1,827 8,172 919 2,393 15, 835 
992 172 967 2,088 8,510 884 2,725 16,917 
1,096 215 1,157 2,639 8,886 981 3,510 19, 153 
1,162 293 1,127 2,241 9,737 1,010 3,876 20,273 
LIABILITIES 
Canadian Dollar Deposits 
G eee ul Goa ree i 1 
overn- A uM : Liabilities! 
ment of Personal Other Other Total Deposits Equity 
Canada Savings Notice 
176 5,218 397 3,891 9,683 1,030 521 11, 433 
517 5, 633 464 4,234 10, 848 1,056 567 12,702 
246 6,007 444 4,465 11,162 1,369 653 13, 428 
423 6, 108 548 4,328 11, 407 1,827 732 14,244 
319 6,844 618 4,909 12,690 2,077 813 15,840 
404 6,900 558 4,418 12,279 2,372 926 15, 835 
510 7,215 576 4,621 12,921 2,654 1,004 16,917 
588 7,618 929 5,051 14,186 3,488 1,071 19, 153 
564 7,932 997 5, 205 14, 699 3,958 1,097 20,273 


1 Includes other items not specified. 
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12.—Detailed Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 
1960-62 
Assets and Liabilities 1960 1961 1962 
$7000 $'000 $’000 
Assets— 
Goldiand"coinin(Canadal ir. a. ccs tomes ce eee ec hacsahaceen, 39, 184 30, 980 38,311 
Goold and)coin outside, Canada... stic.sjessmsaue o/s sacsroscrsesscen ewreseid asoinestaieie nie 1,032 1,085 1 a7 
Notes of and deposits with Bank of Canada....... 2.0... cccccceeccceccce. 992, 426 1,096, 060 1,162, 415 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian..............0....0--- 43,931 46, 650 46,537 
Deposits with other banks in Canadian UR TONGS occa oer i's aches w ee 9.665 ae 4,842 9, 683 8,879 
Deposits with other banks in currencies other than Canadian,........... 531,516 1,007,270 1,204, 006 
Cheques and other items in transit (net). ........eeccccscceeececccccceee 832, 874 844, 782 867, 398 
Government of Canada treasury bills............2sseseccccccecccceccee, 967,209 |} 1,156,888 1,126, 584 
Other Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing 

within two years, not exceeding market value......................... 615,288 | 1,088,500 753, 552 
Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing after 

two years, not exceeding market value.............0.eccuceccececcccn. 1,472,389 | 1,550,743 1, 487, 313 
Canadian provincial government direct and guaranteed securities, not 

Execeding Markey VALUGs. tire ssc t i nese nae ee ee Denna ane e 323,819 351,980 407,355 
Canadian municipal and school corporation securities, not exceeding market 

RE fara. sin ais ala sa a wie Wlole ole isp ait Mase oetaac satan Weiwts Maca mac een tet o-, 207, 962 231, 264 249, 943 
Other Canadian securities, not exceeding market value................... 473,009 470,319 457,196 
Securities other than Canadian, not exceeding market value.............. 556, 838 672,745 705, 238 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National Housing Act 1954, 

less provision for estimated loss.......¢0c00+-escecccccecdcscssccec sda, 970, 592 952,671 921,112 
Call and short loans in Canada to brokers and investment dealers, secured 310, 208 344, 897 481,998 
Call and short loans outside Canada to brokers and investment dealers, 

EOL eos oe ccc cca ee One Den nae ee ae en I ieee cari a 814, 479 843, 833 683, 678 
Loans to Canadian provincial governments 127,726 45,450 28,937 
Loans to Canadian municipalities and school corporations, less provision 

BOR OMGIINA LOU OSS tans casae er mtr ere nT 216,922 247,172 243,739 
Other current loans in Canada, less provision for estimated loss.......... 6,050,474 | 6,455, 888 7,237,913 
Other current loans outside Canada, less provision for estimated loss.... . 813,754 1,068,744 1,365, 984 
Non-current loans, less provision for estimated loss.................-.... 1,425 1, 423 1,424 
Bank premises at cost, less amounts written off...............+.eee0000-. 233,760 254, 255 276, 763 
Shares of and loans to corporations controlled by the’bank 77.00. to ssueh 51,443 52,979 53, 675 
Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit as 

., TEC OL G stony nirtavatthn ne totees Carte spis aldo 2m iaeaiuels auoesimialeinle lain leaden tha, 257, 220 323, 086 456,706 
RUE Beri sase tsi.) Evo teteets SPI MRM oiche/ ia cis osteo sD aoe Sosmssren shel rathac A 6,774 4,137 4,935 
Motals, Assets oc tcsigastactnccecmont th eT eh. 16,917,096 | 19,153,484 | 20,272,708 
Liabilities— F 
Deposits by Government of Canada in Canadian CULTONCY. . echo nats ; 509, 892 587,955 563,616 
Deposits by Canadian provincial governments in Canadian currency..... 118, 836 134, 313 155, 293 
Deposits by other banks in Canadian PUTTONEY AA. oe. Geren Paces kee 200, 540 216,095 171,172 
Deposits by other banks in currencies other than Canadian.............. 646, 881 702,518 693,759 
Personal savings deposits payable after notice, in Canada, in Canadian 

GONE Stpere ie gai OPN Cre RC RE OR Een ee 7,214,692 | 7,618,100 7,932, 383 
Other deposits payable after notice, in Canadian CUrreNey oe eck 575, 861 928,971 997, 463 
Other deposits payable on demand, in Canadian CULTENCY) ncriceesuacuer: 4,301,354 | 4,700,545 4,878, 869 
Other deposits in currencies other than Canadian........................ 2,007,443 | 2,785,945 3,264,074 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit...........0.cceecceceeeees.. 257, 220 323,086 456,706 
‘Cillecie EET OLNGHS pananaias, Seaenrencosataclericacmioarrt cere tere ek ita 80,740 84,918 62, 450 
Mamitalnaidvup.. ta stisaaaeeme Miser tceck onic ctoene, one. 265, 564 275, 366 276,957 
PERE E ACC OLIN PON ce racrcte-e- Wo MN ctchieoar tra TaTIRTeTaTetrw a7orarehat ra bigiaiow orararareer bce: 730, 154 786,791 812,070 
Undivided profits at latest fiscal year-end........0...00ccccececcecccces. 7,919 8, 881 7,896 

Totals, Liabilities......... SERS. Se re aataratnteln\cicielalptale'e lo ate ohine 16,917,096 | 19,153,484 | 20,272,708 
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13.—Canadian Cash Reserves, 1953-62 


Nore.—For periods prior to July 1954 all figures are daily averages; from J 
Bank Act 1954, Bank of Canada deposits are averages of the juridical days in the month sho 


uly 1954, in accordance with the 
wn while Bank of 


Canada notes and Canadian dollar deposits are averages of the four consecutive Wednesdays ending with the second 


(Millions of dollars) 


last Wednesday in the previous month. 


Cash Reserves Canadian Average 
- i Dollar ash 
Year Beaket | Banke | ua, | Dente, | Reserve 
Deposits Notes Liabilities! Ratio? 
IC ee Ee rica a SSCS n pnb Ob SiepiniDetion ant eronrd id 627 256 883 8,624 10.2 
1954—January to June...) )i2scb eo. codons sya teas 634 260 894 8, 820 10.1 
1954—July to December..........:0essee ene eeeee 525 286 811 9,097 8.9 
ae ae ete Otueros ae Ge 541 293 834 9,915 8.4 
i 548 325 873 10, 527 8.3 
535 335 870 10,601 8.2 
607 336 943 11, 452 8.2 
648 351 999 12, 187 8.2 
625 360 985 12,052 8.2 
673 367 1,040 12,804 8.1 
748 376 1,124 13,812 8.1 


1 From July 1954 the figures are not adjusted for items in transit and are not strictly comparable with the figures 
for earlier periods. Prior to July 1, 1954, the statutory minimum requirement was 5 p.c. for each day; 


since that date it has been a monthly average of 8 p.c. 


14.— Classification of Chartered Bank Deposit Liabilities Payable to the Public in Canada 


in Canadian Currency, as at Sept. 30, 1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 
Deposit Accounts Personal Other Total Personal Other Total 
of the Public of— Savings Deposit Deposit Savings Deposit Deposit 
Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of || Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of 
Accounts | the Public | the Public |) Accounts | the Public | the Public 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Bess than Si005. ase op. 4-2 elke «5:6 5,902,275 1,175, 674 7,077,949 6,214,773 1,353,989 7,568, 762 
$100 or over but less than $1,000..... 3,218,097 835, 455 4,053, 552 3, 334, 923 948, 452 4, 283,375 
$1,000 or over but less than $10,000...) 1,655,959 345, 564 2,001, 523 1, 737, 532 378, 535 2,116, 067 
$10,000 or over but less than $100,000 82,981 57, 827 140, 808 90, 676 62, 362 153, 038 
$100 000 Orv VCR siete nie ut-sieseeisceenerials 1,125 6,413 7,538 899 6, 252 7,151 
Totals, Deposits........... 10,860,437 | 2,420,933 | 13,281,370 || 11,378,803 | 2,749,590 | 14,128,393 
15.—Classification of Chartered Bank Loans in Canadian Currency, as at 
Dec. 31, 1960-62 
Class of Loan 1960 1961 1962 
$000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 
General Loans— 

Personal baer ee eee eee eee ies nie aie acter atnre ate 1,199.2 1,431.0 1,624.4 
To individuals, fully secured by marketable bonds and stocks......... 286.4 835.6 872.0 
Home improvement loans...........: see e eer e eee c ener terete een eens 56.0 65.7 69.8 
To individuals, not elsewhere classified ...........s:eeeeeeetereseeeees 866.8 1,029.7 1,182.6 

Farmers— 
Farm Improvement Loans Act........csceeeeeeeee eens 178.1 194.3 212.6 
Othertarm loans yn eis acu pacar rlercerntar lt 241.5 290.7 343.4 

LEACH imi GOGOME arias GeeBer G0 a7 Sey Mebane coecipec ee wo access F5.0 oe 1,241.0 1,369.0 1,470.6 
Chemical and rubber products, .)54 5520s npat tates obec nab ele vee watwelens 49.8 50.0 69.8 
Blectrical apparatus and supplies: .......2....0cecceceeen eee susie sltmiele ais 60.9 67.3 79.9 
Foods, beverazes:andi tobacco...) . «+525 + eign sos. ofp alive «rie nn aheinelnina 229.3 243.0 276.5 
Biov@st PrOdMeCta aie chen suas suessieeienifiessvsiele e © a yiajelely im ei: winrtaatalse 6 Abniar, «) alae canine 179.7 185.7 195.6 
UTD UEe N ent Ohi cidereelc mete one mi 24.4 28.0 81.0 
fon and StecktDrodUCtsls Merde sities meimesieien amis 197.7 206.0 220.9 
Mining landimine produetsy nie sieisn eo en's ones cote ve gels ee rims ess meld 85.9 101.8 105.6 
Patrolewmm Amel WOME... 2c ie ei da nie wca/on Gieie = ole a6. x's aoe Meeimgwy atte ole wsataleh alles 116.4 102.6 111.8 
Textiles, leather and Clothing... 2... 60.0 ce eet aes 161.0 170.4 195.3 
Transportation equipment........,eerrseseerectes 62.2 111.8 83.3 
OGherspro dU Cts acewstass see tote autereterstetatese ote te.nse sass ers ose) sVorotslanare teorcis rebar elie Th.B 103.8 111.6 
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15.—Classification of Chartered Bank Loans in Canadian Currency, as at 
Dec. 31, 1960-62—concluded 


Class of Loan 1960 1961 1962 

$’000,000 $7000,000 $000,000 

General Loans—concluded 
Merchandisers.................. 858.4 888.6 987.4 
Construction contractors............-c00es0eecs cee. 309.0 315.6 364.4 
Public utilities, transportation and communications. S 216.7 165.4 224.9 
PACT USINCRS s 48.5.5 ous inc dees us eae hen, 594.5 784.3 991.1 
Religious, educational, health and welfare institutions 193.8 208.3 226.5 
Totals, General Loans 5,032.1 5,647.2 6,445.3 

Other Loans— 

mrovancial governments: .\.)./)0.00.. 00286. o ood. loceee cs 127.7 45.5 28.9 
Municipal governments and school districts 216.9 247. 243.7 
Beockbrokers (4/4... 005) ides 1h 64.9 64.5 65.2 
REBUN ECCAIONS ee caaninc meee eke eke ake 73.0 65.1 124.1 
oans to finance the purchase of Canada Savings Bonds. 185.9 189.2 199.6 
Grain dealers and exporters 462.9 348.0 310.8 
Tnstalment and other finance companies 371.0 272.9 283.7 
Totals, Other Loans 1,502.3 1,232.3 1,256.0 
Grand Totals, Loans in Canadian Currency........... 6,534.5 6,879.5 7,701.3 


16.—Chartered Bank Earnings, Expenses and Additions to Shareholders’ Equity, 
Fiscal Years Ended in 1960-62 


Nots.—The financial years of six banks end on Oct. 31, two on Nov. 30 and one on Sept. 30. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Current Operating Earnings— 
Interest and discount on loans.............eseccccecevceceeeccc 
Interest, dividends and trading profits on securities! 
Exchange, commission, service charges and other current operating 
BSE iste ola so 2/0 avalon deetche dicts o's) o WAG des ee ae | eRe: fo 


Leaving for dividends and shareholders’ OQ UUEV a eretinie-slaterearing pe eeismion toe 


Rempedctustto shareholders's..., seu eet. ee | tee ea 
Additions to shareholders’ equity.............. 00. se 


AppitT10ns To SHAREHOLDERS’ Equity 


Undivided Profits— 
| From operating earnings, net after transfers to rest BECO. bie Ue siains 


Rest Account— 

| From operating earnings and undivided LOLs retrieve time eemibts cr. 
From retransfers from inner reserves..........-......... ol 

iwerom premium on new sHares,...:... 0.2 0csssc0 ele 


Capital Paid Up— 


fm issue Of new SHATES.....).cccanes coves cond ccddctescdst eee eeeeee,. 


_ 1} Realized profits and losses on disposal of securities are included in operating earnings. 2 Before provision 
‘or income taxes, losses, and transfers to inner reserves. 3 Includes taxes other than income taxes. 
‘ Profits and losses on sale of fixed assets and adjustments relating to prior years. 5 After amounts retrans- 
‘erred to rest account. 6 Includes income taxes on taxable portion of additions to and amounts retransferred 
Tom inner reserves, and foreign income taxes. 


| 
| 
| 
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accounts at all chartered bank offices in 35 major clearing-house centres of Canada is 
available from 1924. Except for a minor setback in 1938, the value of cheques cashed 
shows a continuously upward trend from 1932, the low point of the depression years. 
The total of $325,564,498 in 1962 was a record, 953 p.c. greater than in 1938. The advance | 
was well distributed throughout Canada’s five economic areas. British Columbia showed | 
the largest gain with an increase of 1,092 p.c. Ontario was second with an advance of | 
985 p.c., followed by the Prairie Provinces with 956 p.c., the Atlantic Provinces with 918 | 
p.c. and Quebec with 882 p.c. | 
Value of cheques cashed in 34 of the original 35 centres was higher in 1962 than in | 
1961. Payments in Toronto showed a gain of 11.1 p.c. and Montreal rose by 12.2 p.c. | 
In the western regions, Winnipeg showed little change and Vancouver advanced by | 
10.3 p.c. ce 


/ 
Cheque Payments.—A monthly record of the value of cheques charged to customer | 
{ 
| 


17.—Cheques Cashed at 35 Clearing-House Centres, 1958-62 ie 


Clearing-House Centre 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 
$7000 $000 $7000 $7000 $000 
Atlantic Provinces...............-.+- 4,438 573 5,119 ,612 5,499 101 5,876 ,687 6,509,096 | 
Halifax? . omer aeen cite arate Meraait 1,952,996 2,240,973 2,470,454 2,765,782 3,101,706 | 
Moncton a.) coiesincis o cicue hate caterer 644, 873 687, 497 703,300 725, 886 771,911 © 
PS Sarit J OL iiescie apouatareiessueicinselecvcialebmuastieds 974, 038 1,240, 454 1,292,907 1, 282, 369 1,352, 2150) 
SErUOhn sree eter ne ye weiss tint alee 866, 666 950, 688 1,032, 440 1,102, 650 1,283,264 
Quebec...... 63,318,152 | 70,466,038 80,114,230 87,213 839 97,851,664 — 
Montreal... Ae 57,779, 114 64, 370, 687 73, 208, 832 78,593,811 88,211,663 — 
Quebec....... 5 4,994,969 5, 515, 388 6, 285, 281 7,912,527 8,818,728 | 
Sherbrooke 544, 069 579, 963 625,117 707,501 821, 273 | 
Ontario. ccf ache cece tater sae 102,798,608 | 117,852,356 | 125,319,946 | 134,719,363 149 812,492 — 
PS TARGLOLG . 5,2 ead tases « airl a) oleietake teheiosie7a\s 611, 026 692, 885 688, 254 693, 833 791, 851 
Chatham ova venerearetrsisnmrnierneeteren 639, 883 618, 778 655, 467 654, 195 665, 473 
Cornwall 3255 teen erences ion 400,905 430, 320 406, 526 455,088 476,467 — 
Fort William ee 458, 694 483,014 454,425 483, 450 500,329 | 
Hamilton ts eeeeee soccer noe 4,681,253 5, 784,746 5, 730, 223 5, 988, 206 6,709,167 
Kingston) {8 7.gcaye conse beans els 499,922 530, 388 520, 401 561,700 627, 367 
Kitchener. <tgiseiisc « «eos Brocs 1,050, 153 1,212,701 1,268, 458 1,321,571 1,580,719 | 
London sree. seem te eee we 2,756, 333 3,248, 221 3, 438, 475 3,728, 758 4,184,759 
Ottawainstind Marten none a8 4,823, 537 5,441, 7441 5, 428, 6181 5,923, 4691 6,765, 125 
Peterborough mane 534, 561 597, 133 588, 320 566, 260 615,616 © 
St. Catharines Cen 800, 629 847, 322 861,905 959,735 1,089,736 — 
SAUMUR << cccdine Mere a ora larels en 589,935 610, 219 631,965 701,576 761,867 — 
Sudbury 613, 037 646, 385 650,352 711,292 792,746 
Toronto 82,217,905 94, 286,069 101, 652, 499 109, 570, 868 121,733,430 | 
Windsor 2,120,835 2,422, 431 2,344,058 2,399,362 2,517,840 — 
Prairie Provinces.................+5+5 34,490,157 37,804,428 40,667 ,168 45 546 898 48 301,500 | 
IS TANG ONWG Male cet tete ioe sinies he sehehaeo.s nl 229,039 247,763 255, 007 269, 028 271,465 © 
Calgary aie test nc ceases pitied 7,646, 109 8, 528, 838 8,773,941 10,326,214 11,415,990 © 
Hammonton se pairtcierne spe omtetereteters ere 5, 149, 339 5, 823,946 5,975,975 6,672, 384 7,550,912 — 
Lethbridgevascrorcee leet ene acc a0 441,664 498,787 488, 953 501,226 580,068 | 
Medicine Habs ...25: ed. wie te nels 201, 480 226, 498 225,390 243, 630 295,133 | 
MGoser aw odes Meter snares os 392,210 394,040 407, 835 379,010 422,339 
Prince Alpers nos tialetolerdetoiesers mses saree 204, 351 229,736 235, 304 247, 306 253, 269 
LR ahiiee Manin soe ae ogee ODE Gao eonmacnE 8,622, 192 3,859, 211 4,377,349 4, 869, 831 5,326,695 — 
Sasha bO OMe <ctete ete tals slerercye) aeinials wises <)eie 971,924 1,085, 023 1,101, 592 1,170, 588 1,265,700 © 
WAnnip OR). ct «erdete.s.o1s sede petemeye 6 t.< 6 15, 631, 849 16,910, 586 18, 825, 822 20,861, 681 20,919, 929 
British Columbia..................-. 16,244,464 17,626 ,917 18 ,018 ,609 20,433 555 23,089,746 — 
New Westminster. 824, 007 925,926 863, 876 2 2 
Vancouver........ 13, 143, 566 14, 230, 065 14, 653, 833 17,766,910 19, 602, 381 
VACCOTLAL Meir ateehiici heclostese esos 2,276,891 2,470,926 2,500,900 2,666, 645 3,487,365 
TotalsysrGeet es, Ba 221,289,954 | 248,869,351 | 269,619,054 | 293,784,342 325,564,498 


1 Excludes some debits reported in preceding years. 2 Included with Vancouver. 
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Subsection 2.—Government and Other Banking Institutions 


There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada in addition to the savings 
departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan companies: (1) the Post Office 
Savings Bank, in which deposits are a direct obligation of the Government of Canada; 
(2) Provincial Government savings banking institutions in Ontario and Alberta, where 
the depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province; and (3) two important savings 
banks in the Province of Quebec—the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and 
La Banque d’Economie de Québec—established under federal legislation and reporting 
monthly to the federal Department of Finance. In addition, co-operative credit unions 
encourage savings among low-income classes and extend small loans to their members. 


Post Office Savings Bank.—The Post Office Savings Bank was established under’ 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (SC 1867, c. 10) to “enlarge the facilities now available for the 
deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that purpose, and to give 
the direct security of the nation to every depositor for repayment of all money deposited 
by him together with the interest due thereon”. Branches of the Government of Canada’s 
Savings Bank under the Department of Finance were gradually amalgamated with this 
Bank over a period of 50 years and the amalgamation was completed in March 1929. 
Summary financial statistics for the years ended Mar. 31, 1960-63 follow. Figures back 
to 1868 are available in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Ttem 1960 1961 1962 1963 
$ $ $ $ 
Deposits and interest. ......-.++0.::.0coss 8,010,334 6, 898, 062 6, 466, 358 5,714,720 
DOORS at pire caterer ee ome 7,235,391 6,199,420 5,790,429 5,072,613 
Interest on deposits..............c000. 774, 943 698, 642 675,929 642, 107 
vatiidrawalaz|.|. Wxjaccitasen baee(rnaee 12,793,511 7, 757, 737 7,614, 025 7,199,360 
Balance on deposit............00-00cc0eee 29,372,461 28,512,786 27,365,119 25, 880, 479 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of savings 
are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta. 


Ontario.—The establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office was authorized 
by the Ontario Legislature at the 1921 Session and the first branches were opened in March 
1922. Interest at the rate of 3 p.c. per annum, compounded half-yearly, is paid on accounts, 
and deposits are repayable on demand. Total deposits at Mar. 31, 1963 were $77,070,000 
and the number of depositors was approximately 95,000. Twenty-one branches were in 
operation throughout the province. 


Alberta.—Savings deposits are accepted at 56 Provincial Treasury Branches through- 
out Alberta. The total of these deposits at Mar. 31, 1962 was $37,104,790, of which 
$34,298,016 was payable on demand bearing interest at 2? p.c, per annum, and $2,806,774 
in term savings for terms ranging from three months to five years bearing interest at 
Tates from 22 p.c. to 4 p.c. per annum depending on the term. 


| Authority was also given for the issue by the Provincial Treasury Department of 
‘Savings certificates after Jan. 1, 1960 on the following basis: demand certificates bearing 
interest at 22 p.c. per annum in denominations of $10 and up, and five-year certificates 
bearing interest at 44 p.c. per annum in denominations of $25 and up. Nine of these 
Certificates were outstanding as at Mar. 31, 1962. 


Quebec Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, founded 
in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871 had, at Mar. 31, 1963, a paid-up capital 
and reserve of $11,000,000, savings deposits of $287,930,422 and total liabilities of 
$308,153,084. Total assets amounted to $308, 153,084, including $137,729,318 of federal, 
provincial, municipal and other securities. La Banque d’Economie de Québec, founded in 
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1848 (as La Caisse d'Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec) under the auspices of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and | 
given a federal charter by SC 1871, ec. 7, had, at Mar. 31, 1963, savings deposits of | 
$47,629,683 and a paid-up capital and reserve of $3,500,000. Total liabilities amounted | 
to $54,227,442 and total assets to a like amount. | 


Credit Unions.—Credit unions are savings and loan associations operated by people | 
with a common bond. The bond of association may be in a parish, club, lodge or labour 
union, that of employment in a plant, industry or department, or that of residence in a | 
rural or a well-defined urban community. Figures showing the growing importance of | 
credit unions as savings and loan associations in Canada are given in Table 18. During | 
the ten-year period 1952-61 the number of credit unions chartered increased by 40 p.c.; 
the number of members in reporting organizations by 117 p.c.; and the assets of reporting 
organizations by 255 p.c. Membership reached 2,740,251 in 1961. Quebec holds the 
lead in the Canadian credit union movement, having more than half of the total member- | 
ship and about 60 p.c. of the total assets of all credit unions in Canada in 1961. | 

Occupational credit unions are growing at a faster rate than those of other types; _ 
they accounted for 33 p.c. of the number of credit unions in Canada in 1961, about the same | 
percentage as rural credit unions. In Ontario they represented 60 p.c. of the provincial | 
total in 1961. Occupational credit unions also lead in British Columbia. In Alberta and | 
Manitoba, their number was about the same as that of rural credit unions. In the Atlantic | 
Provinces, Quebec and Saskatchewan the credit unions are predominantly rural. | 

Savings, which include shares and deposits, reached $1,382,000,000 in 1961, an increase | 
of 15 p.c. over 1960; the average saving per credit union member was $504. Loans made 
to members from these savings amounted to $578,663,000 at interest rates of 1 p.c. per } 
month or less on the unpaid balance. . 

There were 27 central credit unions in 1961. The main function of the central credit 
union is to act as a credit union for credit unions, mainly by accepting deposits from them 
and making loans to them. The centrals facilitate the flow of funds to credit unions that | 
cannot meet the demand for local loans. Some of these central credit unions admit co-— 
operative associations to membership. The centrals had assets of $207,975,000 in 1961, 
an increase of 18 p.c. over 1960; they made loans amounting to $84,741,000 to member — 
credit unions and co-operatives. The Canadian Co-operative Credit Society serves as_ 
a central credit union for provincial centrals and co-operatives all across Canada. In 
1961, membership in this national organization included four provincial centrals, four com- 
mercial co-operatives, The Co-operative Life Insurance Company and The Co-operative — 
Fire and Casualty Insurance Company. 


18.—Credit Unions in Canada, 1952-61 


Credit Unions|Credit Unions 
Year Ghantored Reporting Members! Assets! 
No. No. No. $7000 

OK 1a), ell neo MIMIC RE UIE IDOLOS DOCTORS OLR 3,335 3,080 1,260,435 424, 400 
TCS Gy eA nd ed aera be babe DBE F OO oRROCOUnE OPS 44 obey 3,606 3,413 1,434,270 489, 266 
IT te neo Sane On ORADe eon Onorana ae SoACuR em CONT 3,920 3,690 1,560,715 552, 363 
Ty peor harentio odo ROOK SO BmcIomD niteauT mimo eb racinices 4,100 3, 899 1,731,328 652,554 
OS Cie Aner inte cae acisicilnesnsncderns emcees 4,253 3,973 1,870,227 761,256 
LGB Timptepe toct cccscs cars eiterclotss Aaisaiocle olan asia e sit oleate meek ote 4,389 4,044 2,059, 835 852,219 
j 4,485 4,156 2,187,494 1,009,363 

4,570 4,202 2,360,047 1,157,995 

4,608 4,345 2,553,951 1,314, 290 

4,697 4,348 2,740,251 1,506, 167 


1 Reporting organizations only. 
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19.—Summary Statistics of Credit Unions, by Province, 1961 


+ aad ee Loans |Total Loans 
Province Char Ree Members Assets Shares | Deposits to since 
eraa porting Members| Inception 
No. No. No. $7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
Newfoundland...... 64 48 3,178 451 371 23 360 4,923 
Prince Edward 
BANG ee sktcscres 57 44 9,265 1,741 1,430 96 753 11,629 
Nova Scotia. ....... 210 198 62,881 17,044 14,696 483 11,369 99,709 
New Brunswick..... 161 161 83, 526 18,328 16,251 251 8,103 80, 139 
ROUGHOC 8. een 1,491 1, 468 1,458, 093 886, 503 93, 481 740,665 217, 832 1,820, 2922 
Desjardins........ 1,239 1,237 1,294,082 780, 554 52,637 684,551 178,929 1,619,591 
Quebec League.... 225 204 81,000 88,674 28,949 5,752 17,6253 101, 305% 
Montreal 
Federation...... 22 22 65,963 58,411 4,076 50,236 15,3848 99,396 
Cendel 
Federation...... 4 4 16,798 8,603 7,706 — 5, 848 <2 
tario.... sens 1,535 1,315 570,540 266, 908 183, 583 47, 283 165,764 1,019, 942 
Manitoba. ... 256 248 101, 162 50, 509 38,190 6,319 34,733 202, 440 
Saskatchewan....... 282 280 156, 492 110, 664 84, 852 18,196 51,285 310,959 
IDEta, iu... : a 314 284 86, 561 35,184 29,120 1,822 23,926 146, 997 
British Columbia... 327 302 208, 553 118, 835 100, 282 5,092 64, 538 442 380 
Totals, 1961..... 4,697 4,348 | 2,740,251 | 1,596,167 | 562,256 | 820,230 | 578,663 | 4,139,5902 
19607... 4,608 4,345 | 2,553,951 | 1,314,290 | 483,575 | 723,803 | 481,192 | 3,566,0962 
1 Includes credit unions not in Federations or League. 2 Excludes Cendel Federation and credit unions 
not in Federations or League. 3 Estimated. 


Section 4.—Foreign Exchange 


The dollar, established officially as the currency of the united provinces of Canada 
on Jan. 1, 1858, and extended to cover the New Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act 
of 1870, was defined as 15/73 of the British gold sovereign.* That is, the par rate of 
exchange between the dollar and the pound sterling was fixed at $4.866, making the Can- 
adian currency the equivalent of the United States dollar at parity. With minor variations 
between the import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either 
direction, the value of the pound sterling in Canada remained at this level until the out- 
break of World War I. The United States dollar, on the other hand, was at a discount in 
terms of Canadian funds for the first eleven years after Confederation since it was not 
redeemable in gold from February 1862 to January 1879. On the basis of gold equivalents 
it would appear that the greatest monthly average discount on the United States dollar 
after Confederation was approximately 31 p.c., reached in August 1868. From 1879 to 
1914 the dollars of the two countries remained at par, varying only within the gold points 
or under $2 per thousand. 

On the outbreak of World War I, Canada and Britain suspended the gold standard. 
For some weeks both the pound and the Canadian dollar rose to a premium in New York. 
Subsequently both fell back with the pound going to a slight discount. In January 1916 
the pound was officially pegged at $4.76 in American funds. This level was maintained 


‘with the help of funds realized by sales of United States securities owned by residents of 


Britain, by borrowing in the United States and, after the American entry into the War, by 
the United States Government financing Allied purchases in that country. 


From 1915 to the end of 1917, fluctuations in the rate of exchange between the Canadian 
and United States dollars did not exceed 2 p.c. on either side of parity; the pound was 
stable in terms of United States dollars during this period. In 1918 the Canadian dollar 
began to weaken. After the pound was unpegged in 1919, the Canadian dollar declined 
further and in 1920 it fell to 82 cents in New York with sterling going as low as $3.18. 


._ , * The gold sovereign remained the standard for the Canadian dollar until 1910 when the currency was defined 
in terms of fine gold, making it the exact gold equivalent of the United States dollar. Both British and United 
States gold coins were, however, legal tender in Canada for this whole period. 
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By the latter half of 1922 the Canadian dollar had returned practically to par in 
New York. Despite some further weakness in sterling, the dollar remained close to that 
level during the next two years, averaging 98.04 and 98.73 cents in terms of the United 
States dollar in 1923 and 1924, respectively, and fluctuating between a discount of about 
3.6 cents and a premium of approximately 0.4 cents. After Britain resumed gold payments | 
in April 1925, the range of fluctuation of the Canadian dollar narrowed further. From | 
Canada’s return to the gold standard in the period July 1, 1926 to January 1929, the ex- | 
change rate remained within the gold points. The Canadian dollar then went to a slight 
discount in New York. With the exception of the period July to November 1930, when it | 
went to a small premium in New York, the dollar remained below parity until Britain | 
abandoned the gold standard in September 1931. After that month the pound sterling | 
depreciated sharply and the Canadian dollar followed, reaching lows* in New York of 80.5 | 
cents in December 1931 and 82.6 cents in April 1933. 

Following the prohibition of gold exports in the latter month by the United States, 


the pound and the Canadian dollar strengthened rapidly in terms of American funds. | 


By November 1933 both currencies had reached a premium in New York. Meanwhile, | 
in a series of steps beginning with permitting the export of newly mined gold in August 
1933, the United States moved toward resumption of the gold standard. As of Feb. 1, 
1934, the United States Treasury undertook to buy all gold offered at $35 per ounce. | 
After that the exchange rate between the Canadian and United States dollars stabilized. 
Until the outbreak of war in 1939 much of the trading was conducted within one cent of | 
parity although the Canadian dollar in New York did go as high as 103.6 cents (September 
1934) and as low as 98.0 cents (September 1938).* 


On the outbreak of World War II in September 1939, Britain and other sterling coun- 
tries introduced foreign exchange control involving fixed buying and selling rates of $4.023 
and $4.034, respectively, in terms of the United States dollar. The Canadian dollar in 
New York declined until Sept. 16, 1939, when the Government instituted foreign exchange 
controlt in Canada and established fixed buying and selling rates of $1.10 to $1.11 for the 
US. dollar and $4.43 to $4.47 for sterling. As compared with previous months, the de- 
preciation of the Canadian dollar in terms of United States funds was approximately half | 
as great as that of the pound sterling. | 

Apart from a minor adjustment on Oct. 15, 1945, when selling rates for U.S. dollars: 
and sterling were lowered to $1.103 and $4.45, respectively, the official rates for the 
Canadian dollar remained unchanged until July 5, 1946. At that time the rate on the. 
U.S. dollar was restored to par, with buying and selling rates for that currency of $1.00 to 
$1.00 and for sterling $4.02 to $4.04. These rates continued in effect until Sept. 19 | 
1949 when, following a 30.5-p.c. reduction by Britain in the value of sterling to $2.80 U.S. | 
(an action which was paralleled in varying degrees by numerous other currencies), Canada 
returned to the former official rates of $1.10 and $1.10 for United States funds. Sterling | 
was quoted at $3.074 and $3.082 on the basis of the New York cross rate. | 

On Sept. 30, 1950, the Minister of Finance announced that official fixed foreign 
exchange rates which had been in effect at varying levels since 1939 would be withdrawn, 
effective Oct. 2, and that the rate would henceforth be determined in the market for 
foreign exchange. This policy was carried out within the framework of exchange control 
until Dec. 14, 1951, at which time the Foreign Exchange Control regulations were revoked 
by the Governor in Council, terminating the period of exchange control that had prevailed 
in Canada since 1939. The Foreign Exchange Control Act was repealed in 1952. On 
May 2, 1962, the Minister of Finance announced that the Canadian dollar was being 
stabilized at a fixed par value of 924 cents in terms of United States currency. This action 
was taken with the concurrence of the International Monetary Fund and, in accordance 


* Noon quotations. Daily highs and lows may have exceeded these rates. 
+ The operations of the Foreign Exchange Control Board from the time of its establishment to the termination 
of exchange control in December 1951 are reviewed in the 1941 to 1952-53 editions of the Year Book. 
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with the Articles of Agreement of that organization, the Government of Canada undertook 
to maintain the Canadian exchange rate within a margin of 1 p-c. on either side of the 
established par value. 


The movements of the U.S. dollar in Canadian funds from January 1955 to October 
1963 are shown in Table 20. 


20.—Price of the United States Dollar in Canada, by Month, 1955-63 
Norr.—Rates published by Bank of Canada. Noon average market rate for business days in period. 
(Canadian cents per U.S. dollar) 


Month 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


99.94 | 96.44] 96.24] 96.83 | 95.03 | 97.67 | 103.57 | 107.68 | 107.76 
99.95 | 96.05 | 97.74] 96.46] 95.12 | 98.24] 104.97 |] 107.60 | ... 


98.63 | 98.41 | 95.88 | 97.06 | 95.90 | 96.97 | 101.32 | 106.89 


21.—Canada’s Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars, as at Dec. 31, 1944-62 


Norz.—Holdings comprise gold, U.S. dollars and short-term securities of the U.S. Government held by the 
Exchange Fund Account, other government accounts and net holdings of the Bank of Canada. 


(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


Year Gold siete Total Year Gold ae Total 

293.9 608.3 902.2 De rete eee 1,072.7 869.9 1,942.6 
353.9 1,154.1 1,508.0 L955. Guraay badawed 1,133.9 766.9 1,900.8 
536.0 708.9 1,244.9 eee, 1,103.3 832.9 1,936.2 
286.6 215.1 501.7 1 Eee Sees 1,100.3 728.0 1,828.3 
401.3 596.5 997.8 TODS eee ect 1,078.1 861.0 1,939.1 
486.4 630.71 Ay dt LO Oates <A ee 959. 62 909.6 1, 869. 22 
580.0 1,161.5 1,741.5 TOGO ee ee 885.3 943.9 1,829.2 
841.7 936.9 1,778.6 0 ae eee 946.2 1,109.6 2,055.8 

DD ne ae 885.0 975.2 USTED A700 WMG. ge ae 2 708.5 1,830.9 2,539. 43 

UES oda aoeeae 986.1 832.4 1,818.5 


1 Does not include $18,200,000 in U.S. funds borrowed in the U.S. in August 1949 by the Government of Canada 
and set aside for the purpose of retiring an equal amount of certain securities payable in U.S. dollars on Feb. 1, 1950, 
2On Oct. 1, 1959, $62,500,000 representing the gold portion of Canada’s increased quota was transferred to the 
International Monetary Fund. 3’ Includes the proceeds of a drawing equivalent to U.S. $300,000,000 which 
was made from the International Monetary Fund in June 1962 and which was outstanding at year-end. 


PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 


Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies* 


Canadian loan and trust companies, registered with either the federal or provincial 
governments, operate under the Loan and Trust Companies Acts (RSC 1952, c. 170 as 
amended by SC 1953, c. 5, SC 1958, ¢. 35, and SC 1961, ec. 51; and RSC 1952, c. 272 as 
amended by SC 1953, c. 10, SC 1958, c. 42, and SC 1961, c. 55, respectively) and cor- 
responding provincial legislation. Although statistics of provincially registered companies 
are not collected in detail, it is estimated that more than 95 p.c. of the business of such 


* Revised under the direction of the Superintendent of Insurance for Canada, Ottawa. 
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companies is represented in the figures of this Section, so that they may be accepted as 
fairly inclusive and representative of the volume of business transacted. 


The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on first-mortgage 
security, the money thus made available for development purposes being secured mainly 
by the sale of debentures to the investing public and by savings department deposits. 
The extent of investments in mortgages by federal and provincial loan companies may 
be gauged by the following figures: total assets of such companies for the years 1960 and 
1961 amounted to $751,369,090 and $771,995,209, respectively, which amounts include 
mortgage loans of $583,982,535 and $595,251,243, respectively; thus, the resulting per- 
centages of mortgages to total assets for those years were approximately 78 p.c. and 77 p.c., 
respectively. 

Trust companies act as executors, trustees and administrators under wills or by 
appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, as agents in the management 
of the estates of the living, as guardians of minor, or incapable persons, as financial agents 
for municipalities and companies, as transfer agents and registrars for stocks and bond 
issues, as trustees for bond issues and, where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bank- 
ruptcy. Such companies receive deposits for investment but the investing and lending of 
such deposits and of actual trust funds are restricted by law. The assets of trust companies 
(not including estates, trust and agency funds, which cannot be regarded as assets in the 
same sense as company and guaranteed funds) increased from $154,202,165 in 1928 to 
$1,608,484,326 in 1961. In the former year the total of estates, trust and agency funds 
administered amounted to $1,077,953,643 and in 1961 to $8,118,543,169. 


A summary of operations of provincial and federal loan and trust companies is given | 


in Table 1. As a result of the nature of the operations of the latter companies, which are 
intimately connected with the matter of probate, the larger trust companies usually 
choose to operate under provincial charters. The statistics of Tables 2, 3 and 4 refer to 
those companies incorporated both by the Government of Canada and by the provinces. 
Included in the statistics of federal companies are data of loan and trust companies incor- 
porated by Nova Scotia and brought by the laws of that province under the examination 
of the federal Department of Insurance, as well as data for trust companies in New 
Brunswick and Manitoba. 


1.— Operations of Provincial and Federal Loan and Trust Companies, as at 
Dee. 31, 1960 and 1961 


1960 1961 


Item ae aie 
Provincial Federal Provincial Federal 
Companies | Companies Total Companies | Companies Total 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Loan Companies— 
Assets (book values).......-.-.++- 290,728,768] 460,640,322] 751,369,090] 205, 483,633] 566,511,576) 771,995,209 
Liabilities to the public 223,064,693] 413,236,909} 636,301,602] 146,060,226 506,328,076] 652,388,302 | 
Capital paidiip. coras no cette ae 24,045,050] 18,727,117] 42,772,167] 23,158,009 20,410,770] 43,568,779 
Reserve and contingency funds....| 30,824,333) 27,997,648) 58,821,981 29,986,605} 38,914,179) 68,900,784 
Sunplasho tes tenes sete eae eee 12,794, 692 678,648} 13,473,340 6,278,793 858,551 7,137,344 


Total liabilities to shareholders...| 67,664,075| 47,403,413] 115,067,488] 59, 423, 407] 60,183,500] 119, 606,907 
Gross profits realized during year! 6,155,722] 6,815,970] 12,971,692] 5,206,685} 8,475,977 13, 682, 662 
Trust Companies— 
Assets (book values)— 
Company funds. . 
Guaranteed funds. . 


820,656,210] 325,792, 913]1, 146,449,123] 899,871,495) 519, 401,875 1,419,273,370 


_ 


TotaleifAssetanneijltscteess odes 937,492,652} 368,296. 599]1,305,789,251|11,029,224,315| 579,260,011 1,608, 484,326 
Estates, trust, and agency funds. ..|6,143,921,379|1,246,508,258 7,390,429 ,637\\6,170,097 541) 1,948,445 628 8,118,543,169 
Capitalipard 20 ys aaneicie = ayo syns 33,614,925] 17,553,140] 51,168,065] 32,945,340 22,004,140] 54,949, 480 
Reserve and contingency funds....} 54,760,891] 21,214,519) 75,975,410} 60, 400,074| 32,823,231] 93,223,305 
SarplUsh iy. 202 Sete nelecs cts Nenanmote tea 8, 233, 876 1,268,791 9,502, 667) 7,494,702 1,901,965 9,396, 667 


Gross profits realized during year!] 11,898,635 5,601,529] 17,500,164) 13,517,267 7,979,311) 21,496,578 © 


1 Profits before income taxes. 


116,836,442] 42,503,686] 159,340, 128] 129,352,820} 59, 858, 136 189,210,956 
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2.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies, 1957-61 
CHARTERED BY GOVERNMENT OF CANADA! 
Item _——————— et 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Brealreptate?..... Jivk.llleclule venccidce valet 8,176,745 8,503,266 9,568, 209 9,995, 987 11,315,716 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale.| 245, 459,582 269, 539, 879 312,248, 782 360, 338, 064 425,789,259 
ollateral loans’... Jo..0.......e022a: 249, 551 238,477 1,654, 320 295,504 1, 434, 676 
Bonds and debentures................. 39, 190, 957 51,544, 496 50,748, 166 57,399, 876 79,903, 391 
PIECES Pe ct A wee ook ce ae Sone 15,907,174 17,894,334 18, 437, 649 17,841, 834 29,313,096 
USES 2 oie de Se Ie Rene toe, Meer a ae 8,578, 259 7,382,089 11,596, 706 8,782, 834 9,881,139 
Totals, Assets?............... 320,144,380 | 358,735,601 | 408,793,088 | 460,640,322 566,511,576 
Liabilities 

Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Wxpital paid ups. 2d... ...ce.dee es 17,695,087 18,726, 524 18, 675, 472 18,727,117 20,410,770 
veneer cae ty sy. vhhe Miele ce caaiacelks ete 20,527, 887 24,020, 837 25,605,974 27,997,648 38,914,179 
Totals, Liabilities to Shareholders‘. . 39, 430,170 43,764,477 45,106,321 47, 403, 413 60, 183, 500 

Liabilities to the Public— 
PUCDEMLUTES! Jc).).Sckecide s  dakeatee sa 169,507,160 | 183,237,073 | 242,286,755 | 277,599,798 322,937,934 
Dionositai a? ia Sie, Pot S.C vet F 105, 761,097 124, 444,060 112,227,274 124,733,566 168,310,007 
Totals, Liabilities to the Public’..... 280,238,094 | 314,971,124 | 363,686,767 | 413,236,909 506, 328,076 
Totals, Liabilities............ 319 ,688 264 | 358,735,601 | 408,793,088 | 460,640,322 566 511,576 
CHARTERED BY PRovINcESS 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Brculentatetns.c tact, ae indetetn te 3, 438, 381 3,086, 620 2,593,080 2,424, 620 2,694,255 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale.| 175,175,917 187,149,974 | 197,420,587 | 223,644,471 169, 461, 984 
Wollateral loans... ...-.<c..cscc1se lace 3,381,018 2,938, 213 2,892,144 2,974, 674 1,448,931 
Bonds and debentures......... 3 26, 409, 535 34, 005, 594 33,936,518 35,799,773 9,766, 188 
OC Stee a1. vee ee ad 4 6, 700, 522 7,707, 552 11, 128,378 12, 100, 803 12, 550, 584 
TC GaSe Eee pepaae 8,723,799 6,549,746 7,685,644 4,472,163 5,342,941 
Totals, Assets?............... 228 927,416 | 246,637,900 | 262,715,544 | 290,728,768 205 ,483 633 
Liabilities 

Liabilities to Shareholders— 
apital paid up... sc. .eccevecee eee 21,395,380 20,085,710 20,902,070 24,045,050 23,158,009 
BCECIy CRAG 29, oir Rea LER oe 38, 896, 098 39, 933, 681 41, 683, 880 30, 824, 333 29,986,605 
Totals, Liabilities to Shareholders’. . 68, 498, 059 68, 288, 901 70,274,619 67,664,075 59, 423, 407 

Liabilities to the Public— 

Mebompures) Mr tN obiN 2 Tre eek 73, 586, 634 81,935, 674 87, 454,173 99,559, 183 119, 196, 291 
BP CHOSIUSES: net en teense 82, 434,034 91,774, 807 98, 592,261 117,120,690 18,109, 616 
Totals, Liabilities to the Publics..... 160, 429, 357 178, 348, 999 192,440,925 223, 064, 693 146, 060, 226 
Totals, Liabilities............ 228 927 416 | 246,637,900 | 262,715,544 | 290,728,768 205 ,483 ,633 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia which, by arrangement, are inspected 


by the federal Department of Insurance, 
* Includes interest due and accrued and other assets, 
to the public. 6 Exclusive of Nova Scotia. 


4 Includes surplus. 


2 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 


5 Includes other liabilities 
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3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies, 1957-61 


CHARTERED BY GOVERNMENT OF Canapal 


Item 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
| 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets | 
Company Funds?:*...............-++- 38 ,843 ,072 36,551,294 39,702 594 42 ,503 ,686 59,858,136 | 
IRealiestates, Je dem.cee «4. we ete 2,988,961 3,500,377 3,496, 168 3,510, 871 7,334,471 | 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale 9,514, 144 8, 678, 270 8, 609, 888 7,914, 553 9,398,702 | 
Collateral loans)... {0 ..iiejs. cls e cine 404,577 293, 660 324, 523 417,349 676,996 | 
Bonds and debentures.............-- 15,743, 144 14, 235, 122 16, 567, 028 18,411, 140 25,475,554 | 
SEGOKS WW. clhatectee elo etttia sole tne wtabeyeioetot cae 5, 881, 192 5, 765, 935 6, 542, 623 6, 862,014 9,615, 703 | 
Cashusesawe nemeita rise oie terawen te 2,876,263 3,155, 689 2,903, 129 4,032, 202 5,537,830 | 
Guaranteed Funds??............-..- 176,964,312 | 238,743,359 | 261,752,047 | 325,792,913 519,401,875 | 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale} 95, 833, 151 122,379,881 | 147,003,172 | 178,921,263 278,153,089 | 
Collateral loans 4.52 es suscinee cre 4,729,770 7,180,379 6,786, 105 9,659, 284 11,556, 406 
Bonds and debentures,......--+++++- 66, 029, 880 99,188, 148 96, 526,399 124, 867, 826 210,620,896 © 
StoCKS 3 aieoesiaiay= <teue velar fetes tes ioleiele, sh 1,539, 685 1,650, 340 1,524,926 2,753, 835 4,426,981 | 
(G21. SRR AR oa en Ate Age Par iatcraan 7,234, 502 6,058, 157 7,158, 607 5, 764, 685" 9,583,905 | 
Liabilities 
Company Funds°. 38 ,583 249 36,551,294 39 ,702 594 42 ,503 ,686 59,858,136 | 
Capital paid up... 18, 332, 563 16, 565, 308 17,072, 542 17,553, 140 22,004, 140 { 
Reserves, A. ceri aiossic meer 13,099, 813 16,385,119 18, 832, 621 21,214,519 32,823,231 | 
Guaranteed Funds—Trust Deposits . 
and Certificates...............05 176,964,312 | 238,743,359 | 261,752,047 | 325,792,913 519,401,875 — 
CHARTERED BY PRovincus® 
| 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 | 
$ $ $ $ $ : 
| 
Assets 
Company Funds?:?.........--..-.++5+ 97,258,395 | 106,914,805 | 117,135,913 | 116,836,442 129 352,820 — 
Real'éstate®. ire. aca: gaces o-cmm- mee 11,735, 804 15,173,335 16,810, 602 12,960, 356 14,186,725 — 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale] 10,330, 834 9,770,939 9,674,177 9,571, 288 10,007,435 
Collateral loans. wie. ee <n oe ea- eni 12, 145,388 12, 896, 627 14,546,216 12,803, 895 16,277,588 | 
Bonds and debentures.........-.+0++ 25,342,514 24,235, 427 24,584,011 26, 406, 676 24,104,946 | 
STOCKS). «ete arate tera se rare Sop weitere 29,161,353 31,922, 199 37, 574, 200 40,189,275 48,001, 106 | 
(Cash ih nen. ort enrcevedeace: 3,222, 485 6, 673, 663 6,928, 724 6, 465, 350 7,245,667 | 
Guaranteed Funds?...............-- 472,678,645 | 588,188,712 | 660,663,751 | 820,656,210 899,871,495 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale} 159,294,108 | 202, 195,999 | 243,457,590 | 277,110,007 329, 404, 454 | 
Gollateraliloans: eevee isa e 29, 845, 537 41, 652,942 38,379,063 87,858, 967 39, 809, 753 
Bonds and debentures..........+++++ 253,111,774 301,913, 159 325, 946, 836 443,027, 864 481, 645,708 
SGOCIES ie feyk ntgeters: Mersterelo ase ielatelelete crs ieiovere 1,911,365 2,597, 947 2,846, 691 2,752,126 4,642,875 - 
Gash 2.1. 94. senna: sontatins ereertites <p 25,235,015 36,316,995 45,666,001 52, 660, 881 23, 650, 461 | 
Liabilities 
Company Funds'.................+++ 97,258,395 | 106,914,805 | 117,135,913 | 116,836,442 129,352,820 
Capital paid Up..sie. ec... rcee ee neees 31, 600, 360 31,724,725 31, 847, 000 33,614, 925 32,945,340 
ROROL VCS tener itso siep-y=c lt a iehe heels 39, 320, 428 44, 356, 427 53,707, 938 54,760,891 60, 400,074 
Guaranteed Funds—Trust Deposits 
and Certificates................-. 472,678,645 | 588,188,712 | 660,663,751 | 820,656,210 899 871,495 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, Ne 
by arrangement, are inspected by the federal Depart 
4 Book value o! 


cludes interest due and accrued. 
cludes other company fund liabilities. 
Manitoba (see text, p. 1064). 


ment of Insurance. 


w Brunswick and Manitoba, which 

2 Includes other assets. 
f real estate for company use and other real estate. 
6 Chartered by all provinces except Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 


aIn- 


sIn- 


4,.—Estates, Trust and Agency Funds of Trust Companies, 
the Federal Government and by Provincial Governme 
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Chartered by or Supervised by 
nts, as at Dec. 31, 1952-61 


Provincial 


Federal 


Provincial 


Federal 
Year Companies!} Companies? Total Year Companies!| Companies? Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BOGE cievse css 588, 550,279] 3,383, 650,088] 3,972,200,367]| 1957......... 886, 560,559] 4,695, 817,867] 5,582,378, 426 
POS i 08 Bie cis 631, 231,540} 3,470,781, 614) 4,102,013, 154] 1958......... 990,078, 160] 5,328, 920,074] 6,318,998, 234 
Gt Sa 663,520,956) 3,734, 874,516] 4,398,395, 472 1,127,767,607| 5,774, 745,226] 6,902,512, 833 
BOOB occas ost 734,670,479] 3,985, 662,299] 4,720,332, 778 - |1,246,508,258} 6, 143,921,379] 7,390, 429, 637 
AG gc cisnies ss 815, 367,349] 4,318, 560,879] 5,133,928, 228 1,948, 445,628] 6,170,097,541] 8,118,543, 169 


for the year ended Dec. 31,1961. 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which, 
by arrangement, are inspected by the federal Department of Insurance. 2 Excludes provincial companies 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which are included with federal companies. 


Section 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and 
Licensed Money-Lenders* 


Licensed small loans companies and licensed money-lenders are subject to the provi- 
sions of the Small Loans Act (RSC 1952, c. 251, as amended by c. 46 of the Statutes of 1956) 
an enactment of the Parliament of Canada regulating personal loans not in excess of $1,500 
made on the security of promissory notes of borrowers. Most of these notes are additionally 
secured by endorsements or chattel mortgages. The Act permits, in the case of licensed 
lenders, maximum rates of cost of loan, including charges of every kind, of 2 p.c. per month 
on that portion of the unpaid balance of a loan not exceeding $300, 1 p.c. per month on 
that portion of the balance exceeding $300 but not exceeding $1,000, and one half of 1 p.e. 
per month on any remainder of the balance exceeding $1,000. The maximum rate permitted 
to be charged by an unlicensed lender is 1 p.c. per month. Prior to Jan. 1, 1957, the scope 
of the Act extended only to loans of $500 and under and the maximum rate permitted to 
be charged by licensed lenders was 2 p.¢. per month and by unlicensed lenders 12 p.c. per 
annum. The small loans companies—five in number—were incorporated by special Acts 
of the Parliament of Canada, the first such company commencing business in 1928. Money- 
lenders, of which there are 76, are made up of companies otherwise incorporated and include 
a few partnerships and individuals. Table 5 gives the combined financial experience of 
small loans companies and licensed money-lenders for the years 1958-61. 


5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders, 1958-61 


Assets and Liabilities 1958 1959 1960 1961 
$ $ $ $ 

BSE ESM ary ctor ares tite ol eewaectyrdhorepenrcsvel on, 408 ,581,861 489 ,458 ,577 549 397,569 589,671,958 
Proalloan balancesisicatariee. oh. ccs k, 315, 827, 669 360,019, 949 391, 548, 554 426, 157,274 
alances, large loans and other contracts........... 81,597,731 117,019, 123 143, 809, 201 149,610, 423 
21D ope BOO SAGE Ce ee a one gee 5,334, 230 5, 422,060 7,136, 432 6,114,919 
Otliersy..... 3.4 5, 822, 231 6,997, 445 6,903, 382 7,789, 342 
Liabilities............ 408,581,861 | 489,458,577 | 549,397,569 589,671,958 
Borrowed money 326,274, 370 398,296,116 446, 112,043 477, 639, 594 
Reserves for losses 8, 454, 003 9, 536, 367 10, 966, 543 11, 603, 200 
Paid-up capital 26, 620, 278 36, 106, 703 39, 495, 327 42,375,438 
Surplus paid in by shareholders. 9,475,379 377, 890 390, 390 390,390 
Earned surplus................ 17,877,114 17,999,186 20,107,677 25,195, 896 
“CHING sine bocha Gea ARR tae oe Se Rie aeovathc aca Fs Ce ae 19, 880,717 27,142,315 32,325, 589 32, 467, 440 


The combined companies showed a sizable increase in the amount of bustness done 


in 1961 compared with 1960. The number of small loans made to the public during 1961 


increased from 1,094,512 to 1,169,699, or by about 7 p.c., and the amount of such loans 


Tose from $547,824,471 to $605,687,740, or by about 11 p.c. The average small loan made 


* Further details are given in the Department of Insurance report Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders 
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was approximately $518 compared with $501 in 1960. At the end of the year, small 
loans outstanding numbered 992,169 for an amount of $426,157,274 or an average of 
$430 per loan; comparable figures for 1960 were 957,965 and $391,548,554, respectively. 


Gross profits of small loans companies and money-lenders before income taxes and | 
before taking into account any increase or decrease in reserves for bad debts, increased 
from $28,220,425 in 1960 ($20,922,043 being the profit on small loans and $7,298,382 the | 
profit on business other than small loans) to $28,975,756 in 1961 ($20,746,644 being the 
profit on small loans and $8,229,112 the profit on business other than small loans). 


Section 3.—Sales of Canadian Bonds* 


Previous editions of the Year Book have traced sales of Canadian bonds to the end of | 
1961. This review continues the record, discussing new issues placed in 1962 with some _ 
comment on developments in the first half of 1963. 

Excluding all financing of less than one year, the preliminary total of new security | 
issues placed in 1962 has been calculated at $5,428,161,039. This total is exclusive of | 
$207,783,000 other financing committed for in 1962 but not ‘closed’ until 1963. Of such | 
‘open’ financing, $64,774,000 was payable in Canada and $143,009,000 was payable in — 
United States funds. Table 6 shows the sales of bonds by class and country of sale for the | 
ten years 1953-62. 


* Prepared by E, C. Gould, Financial Editor, The Monetary Times. 


6.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1953-62 | 


Nors.—Figures from 1904 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1933 
edition. | 


(Source: The Monetary Times) 


Cuass or Bonp 


Year Parochial 
Federal! Provincial Municipal an Corporation Total 
Miscellaneous 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
19BST Ae 1,950,548, 900 436,616,900 186,784, 460 35,242,605 336,295,800 || 2,945,488, 665 — 
LOSS reas 3,200, 540,900 400,916, 000 209,640,778 51,352, 886 606 , 532, 800 4, 468,983,364 | 
NOB 5 isciersts cust? 1,348, 500, 000 434, 165,000 226,991,573 66, 063, 850 585,795, 900 2,661,516,323 
DOS Giscerewicys Fe 1,357,000, 000 557, 888, 000 265, 936, 167 52,661,700 860, 184, 400 3,093, 670,267 — 
1957... scree 2,468,792, 850 645, 959, 500 305, 726, 988 49,966,700 | 1,024,604, 100 4,495,050,138 — 
T9585 teers: 2,624,534, 050 791,271,000 401, 426, 925 62,081,000 729,255,000 || 4,608, 567,975 | 
1950 pretreat 2,896, 050, 600 653,001,875 351,009, 264 73, 804, 100 369,025,000 || 4,342,890,839 — 
1660 2 680, 048, 600 616,025,000 386, 894, 288 85,320, 000 498,886,000 || 4,267,173, 888 
LOG seyae ens: 3,300,283, 950° 996, 696,931 339, 254,024 102,515,500 567 , 059, 500 5,305, 809, 905" 
TOG) eccicsncs 3,420,799, 600 860, 060, 800 323, 459, 239 120,740, 400 703,101,000 5,428, 161, 039 
Country oF SALE 
Year Canada! | 
and elsewhere | United States Total 
than U.S. ( 
$ $ $ 

2,638, 889, 450 306,599,215 | 2,945,488, 665 
4,295, 385,364 173,598,000 4, 468, 983, 364 
2,506, 953,323 154,563,000 |} 2,661,516,323 
2,623, 137, 285 470,532,982 || 3,093,670, 267 
3,888,174, 038 606,876,100 | 4,495,050, 138 
4,121,617, 354 486,950,621 || 4,608, 567,975 
3,870,034, 408 472,856,431 4,342,890, 8397 
3,984, 004, 888° 283,169,000 || 4,267.173,888" 
5 157,407,905"| 148,402,000") 5,305,809, 905" 
4,727, 435,300 700,725,739 || 5,428, 161,039 | 


1 Excludes treasury bills, deposit certificates and other financing for a term of less than one year and also the 
Canada Conversion Loan of 1958. | 
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The federal total of $3,420,799,600 includes a preliminary amount of $1,720,799,600 
for Series 17, Canada Savings Loan, compiled for subscriptions received to May 138, 1963 
by the Securities Department of the Bank of Canada. This figure will! be revised when 
complete returns are available. A similar adjustment in connection with the 1961 Series 
16 accounts for the revision of the 1961 figures in Table 7. 


Series 17 matures in 1976 and will yield an average of 5.11 p.c. if held to maturity. 
Interest is payable annually at the rate of: 44 p.c. for the first three years, 5 p.c. for the 
next three years, and 53 p.c. for the remaining eight years. The average yield at 5.11 
p.c. contrasts favourably with previous top yields at 4.98 p.c. in 1959, 4.71 p.c. in 1960, 
and 4.60 p.c.in 1961. Several attractive features were continued in Series 17. The bonds 
could be registered in names of adults, children, estate or trustees under a will, or adminis- 
trators of an estate; they were sold in denominations from $50 to $5,000 up to a maximum 
limit of $10,000 per name; as with all other savings loan issues, they are cashable any 
time at full face value, plus earned interest. 


7.—Sales of Canada Savings Loans, 1946-62 


Nors.—Figures for the issues 1946-61 are for the entire loans, i.e., either to the year-end or to the closing date 
within the year or in the subsequent year. The figure for Series 17 (1962) is to May 13, 1963 and is subject to revision 
when complete returns are available. 


Series Applications Limits pet Total Sales 
No. $ $ 
Series 1, 1946 1,248, 444 2,000 535, 285, 550 
Series 2, 1947 910,742 1,000 287,733, 100 
Series 3, 1948 862, 686 1,000 260,491, 150 
Series 4, 1949.... 1,015,579 1,000 320, 200,000 
Series 5, 1950.... 963,048 1,000 285, 600, 000 
Series 6, 1951.... 986,900 5,000 394, 642, 400 
Series 7, 1952 982,274 5,000 380,761, 100 
Series 8, 1953 1, 267, 506 5,000 850, 548, 900 
Series 9, 1954 1,175, 264 5,000 800, 540,900 
Series 10, 1955 1,180,000 5,000 729,100,000 
Series 11, 1956 1,242,250 5,000 853, 810, 150 
Series 12, 1957 1,293, 163 10,000 1,216,711, 900 
Series 13, 1958 1,179,198 10,000 923, 697, 450 
Series 14, 1959 1,486,794 20,000 1,536,050, 600 
Series 15, 1960 1,274,058 10,000 961,048, 600 
Series 16, 1961 1,402,004: 10,000 1,100, 283, 950 
Series 17, 1962 1,685,756 10,000 1,720,799, 600 


Provincial financing at $860,060,800 in 1962 comprised direct sales totalling 
$422,784,000 and provincial guarantees for utility, municipal and educational purposes 
at $437,276,800. Excluding all provincial short-term financing of less than one year (as 
represented by Treasury Bill issues from the provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan), 
direct provincial entries into the bond market during 1962 were as follows:— 


Province Month Amount Province Month Amount 

$ $ 
Saskatchewan......... 15, 000, 000 New Brunswick....... September.... 5,000,000 
Nova Scotia........... 10,000, C00 Nova Scotia........... October... io... 15, 000, 000 
Ontario es eens. aeeease 60, 000, 000 Saskatchewan......... October....... 15, 000, 000 
MO DOU Ss sa cciasanies March..,...... 60,000,000 ODEARIO. 5. co i isuceiacoupaiae November.... 60,000,600 
Saskatchewan* f ... 11,600,000 New Brunswick....... November.... 5,000,000 
Manitoba. . ae sje. ; ... 20,184,000 Quebee: 2... 2. Sos e keh xine November.... 60,000,000 
Saskatchewan......... ee, ... 15,000,000 Prince Edward Island. November.... 2,500,000 
Newfoundland......... 1 Poe ... 11,000,000 


OO DEO hcl winicys [sic ewes Jul ... 50,000, 000 PORAES cap eines ernreeie 422,784, 000 
7,500, 000 pose eset 


* Provincial Savings Bonds, Series 2. 
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In the category of direct municipal financing (exclusive of municipal issues, guaranteed 
by various provinces), the market for new flotations totalled $444,199,639 in 1962. Ex- 
clusive of loans for parochial and other educational purposes at $120,740,400, these issues 
amounted to $323,459,239. Largest municipal flotations in 1962 were undertaken by the 
urban centres of Winnipeg, London, Ottawa, Hamilton, Toronto and Montreal. 


In the 1962 Canadian bond market, new corporate bond sales totalled $703,101,000. 
Although this was significantly lower than the peak of such sales in 1957 and slightly 
lower than the 1958 total, it was well above the totals for the three immediately preceding 
years, as shown in Table 6. The recent upward trend may be attributed to generally 
improved business environment and a better borrowing position for more corporations. 

The largest single corporate borrowers during 1962 were: the Aluminum Company 
of Canada Limited which entered the market in May with an issue of $100,000,000, 5.10 
p.c., promissory notes, maturing in 1992; and Wabush Securities Corporation which entered 
the market in August with an issue of $130,000,000 in first mortgage and collateral trust 
bonds, Series “A”, maturing Jan. 2, 1991. Both issues were placed privately on the 
United States market. 

The largest single corporate borrowers on the Canadian market during 1962 were 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada and Price Brothers & Company Limited. Bell 
entered the market in June with an issue of $30,000,000, 53 p.c., first mortgage bonds, 
Series ‘“‘W’’, maturing June 15, 1984. This issue was offered at $99.00 by a syndicate of 
dealers, headed by A. E. Ames & Company Limited, and the Bank of Montreal. Price 
Brothers entered the market in December with a two-part issue of $25,000,000, 5 p.c., 
serial debenture and sinking fund bonds, Series ‘‘A’’, maturing on Dec. 1, 1964 to 1968 
and on Dee. 1, 1982. This issue was sold privately at $100.50 by a syndicate of dealers, 
headed by Royal Securities Corporation Limited; Wood, Gundy & Company Limited; 
W. CG. Pitfield & Company Limited; and Dominick Corporation of Canada. There was 
an additional amount of $6,626,000,000 for short-term financing of less than one year in 
1962. The increases from $6,394,000,000 in 1961 and $6,490,000,000 in 1960 indicated a 
growing importance for the Canadian money market with a sound development since its 
inception in June of 1954. 

In addition to the federal sales of Treasury Bills during 1962, the Provinces of Manitoba 


and Saskatchewan floated Treasury Bill issues of their own and, later in the year, the City — 


of Montreal began financing in this way. At the same time, several other large Canadian 
municipalities floated short-term security issues of less than one year. Along with the 
introduction of Bankers’ Acceptances (June 11, 1962), these trends have significantly 
increased the volume of security financing on a near-term basis. 

Because of the exchange crisis in June 1962, interest rates (on the bond market and 
elsewhere) fluctuated much more abruptly than is customary in Canada. ‘They were 
forced to a sharply higher level, particularly on short-term funds, in order to attract 
investments and thus ease the dollar position. As the dollar strengthened, the rates de- 
clined steadily but returned to much higher levels toward the end of the year. During 
the first six months of 1963, the situation became more stabilized at lower levels again and 
with much less confusion on near-term markets. 

Mid-year returns on security financing indicated a relatively stable market during the 
first half of 1963 with a somewhat more satisfactory reception for new issues. An out- 
standingly significant trend was the marked increase in new Canadian bond sales in the 
United States. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Insurance, for the purpose of statistical analysis, is usually classified as life, fire and 
casualty. Most companies operate under Federal Government registration although some 
have provincial licences only. Also many fraternal orders and societies are engaged in 
this kind of business. The special articles relating to insurance that have appeared in 
previous editions of the Year Book are listed in Part II of Chapter XXVI under the 
heading “Insurance”. This volume contains, in Section 1, a specially prepared article 
on the life insurance business in Canada, its regulation, its growth, and its place in the 
life of the individual and in the economic structure of the country. 


Section 1.—Life Insurancet 


Life insurance in Canada is transacted by 128 companies and by 91 fraternal benefit 
Societies. Of the companies, 32 are federal companies, having been incorporated by 
special Act of Parliament, 27 are provincial companies incorporated pursuant to provincial 
legislation and 69 are companies incorporated in countries other than Canada, principally 
the United States and Britain. Of the fraternal benefit societies, 15 have been incorporated 
_by special Act of Parliament, 30 were incorporated in the United States and the remainder 
were formed under provincial legislation. In addition, there are a large number of pro- 
Vincially incorporated mutual benefit societies and funeral societies that provide small 
amounts of life insurance. 


All companies and societies transacting life insurance in Canada are subject to govern- 
‘ment supervision in one form or another. There is a Department of Insurance as part of 
the organization of the Federal Government and each province has a Department of 
‘Insurance or an Insurance Branch of a department charged with responsibility for super- 

vising insurance companies. All companies and societies incorporated by Parliament, and 
all companies and societies incorporated out of Canada and transacting insurance in Canada, 


* Material in this Chapter, except as otherwise indicated, has been prepared under the direction of the Superin- 
ae of Insurance for Canada, Ottawa. More detailed data are available in the annual reports of the Department 
of Insurance. 

} Prepared by Richard Humphrys, Assistant Superintendent of Insurance, Ottawa. 
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are required to be registered under statutes administered by the federal Department of 
Insurance; these companies and societies are also required to be licensed under the laws of 
each province in which they transact business. Companies incorporated under provincial 
legislation are required to be licensed under the laws of the province of incorporation and 
of any other province in which they transact business; some provincial companies may 
also be registered under statutes administered by the federal Department of Insurance. 

The federal Department of Insurance exercises general financial supervision over 
the companies and societies registered with it, mainly for the purpose of seeing that they 
maintain a solvent position and are able to meet their insurance obligations. Hence, 
all registered companies and societies must file annual statements with the Department 
giving the details of their condition and affairs and all such companies are subject to 
examination at their principal offices in Canada by Departmental examiners. The legis- 
lation prescribes the classes of assets in which Canadian companies may invest their funds, 
the classes of assets that must be held in Canada to cover the liabilities in Canada of 
British and foreign companies, and methods for valuing these assets and liabilities. 

Companies and societies from outside Canada are required to maintain assets in 
Canada, either on deposit with the Minister of Finance or vested in trust with corporate 
trustees, at least equal to their liabilities in Canada. If assets are vested in trust with 
corporate trustees, the relevant trust deed must be so drawn up as to require the approval 
of supervisory authorities for the release of assets. The classes of assets that may be 
deposited with the Minister of Finance or so vested in trust are, in general, the same as 
those in which a Canadian company may invest its funds. 

Provincia! insurance departments, in addition to carrying out financial supervision 
of provincial companies not registered with the federal Insurance Department, administer 


provincial insurance Acts which deal with the terms of insurance contracts issued in the - 
province, the licensing of insurance agents and other matters relating to the conduct of — 


insurance within the province. 


Since the larger companies are all federal companies and all British and foreign 
companies and societies must be registered with the federal Department of Insurance, the 
companies so registered transact about 95 p.c. of the life insurance business in Canada. 
The annual statements submitted by these companies are published in the annual reports 
of the Department, thus providing a ready source of statistical information con- 
cerning life insurance in Canada of companies registered with the Department. Each 
provincial insurance department also publishes an annual report giving summary statistics 
concerning insurance in the province and the financial statements of companies incorporated 
in the province. However, most of the statistics used in the following paragraphs are 
drawn from the reports of the federal Department of Insurance, and may be taken to 
be sufficiently representative to give a reliable picture of the industry. 


The total life insurance in force in Canada at the end of 1962, including both federally 
registered and provincially licensed companies and societies, amounted to approximately 
$56,342,000,000. 


, Insurance 
Class of Company or Society in Force 


$’000, 000 
Federally Registered— 
COMAPSRICS > 6, sci: sraiaisiis wine EV oa obs pene aaa ioe 


Provincially Licensed Only— 
Within Province of Incorporation— 
Companies 
SOCIObIES y cemeplnamicaelateices 
Outside Province of Incorporation— 
(SOM DANICS s.5)=\c1s/ ike Faleos  lororslaws ast ohows7s leh <feps sober lo tele OsIS Ne oof SRIaLSe 4 s.eaiotae a 
OCLS BIOS: ica. sisi adie ints were sia. ¥\> s nsa-s eajeleenra)edreecalwestawaln a)eaietaretmtetalnwate ee. 


eee ee ee meee eee eer reseereeseseereceeesesesesnes 


| 


| 
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This is truly an enormous sum and, with the exception of the United States, it exceeds 
the amount of life insurance in force in any other country in the world. In relation to 
national income, the amount of life insurance in force in Canada exceeds that of any other 
country including the United States, the ratio being about 180 p.c. for Canada and about 
150 p.c. for the United States. At the end of 1962 the life insurance in force per capita 
amounted to $3,034. The very startling growth, particularly over the past few years, 
is shown in the following statement of insurance in force in federally registered companies. 


In Force Increase Per- 
at Beginning in Force for centage 

Year of Year the Year Gain 

$000, 000 $000, 000 

335 5.4 

38 0.6 

200 2.9 

612 6.7 

1,337 9.3 

1,490 9.5 

1, 855 10.8 

2,136 11.2 

1,908 9.0 

2,317 10.0 

3,635 14.3 

4,000 13.8 

3, 409 10.3 

4,378 12.0 

3,775 9.2 

3,635 8.1 

3,949 8.2 


Life insurance is divided into three main classes—ordinary, group and industrial. 
The term “ordinary” describes insurance issued by way of individual policies to individual 
policyholders; “group” describes insurance covering a group of persons under a single 
contract, the most common example being the employees of a single employer; and 
‘fndustrial’”’ applies to policies for small amounts, usually less than $1,000, calling for 
weekly premiums to be collected by an agent of the company at the home of the insured 
person. 


Ordinary insurance in force increased from $13,600,000,000 at the end of 1952 to 
$33,300,000,000 at the end of 1962. Group insurance also increased very greatly, both 
absolutely and relative to the volume of the other two classes; in 1952 it amounted to 
only $3,800,000,000, representing less than one quarter of the total, but in 1962 it reached 
over $18,000,000,000, one third of the total. Industrial insurance, on the other hand, 
decreased over the years and appears to be gradually vanishing from the scene; it reached 
a peak of $1,700,000,000 in 1954 and declined steadily to $867,000,000 at the end of 1962. 
To a large extent, the purpose it once served is being taken over by group insurance. 


In addition to the growth in total amounts, there has been a substantial increase in 
the size of individual policies. At the end of 1962, the average size of ordinary policies 
in force was $4,169 compared with $2,542 ten years earlier. For group business, the average 
amount of insurance in force per person covered under group policies was $1,209 compared 
with $993 ten years earlier. However, the year-to-year trend for group insurance has 
been uneven due in part to the rapid increase in the number of groups covered. The 


_ trend toward increased size appears more sharply from an examination of the average 


size of policies issued each year rather than the average size of policies in force. In 1962, 
the average size of new ordinary policies was $6,732; in 1952 it was $3,842. 


The increases in average size of policies and in total insurance in force are attributable 
partly to larger policies of the same general types as have been issued over the years, 
partly to the growth in population and national income leading to increased insurance 
needs, and partly to the trend toward term insurance and away from policies providing 
for lifetime coverage or for endowment benefits. Under term insurance, the coverage 
extends for a specified period of years only and, consequently, larger amounts are obtainable 
for a given premium than in the case of policies providing for lifetime coverage. In the 
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search for security there is evidently a strong effort being made to obtain larger amounts of 


protection for dependants in the years of age when policyholders are likely to have young | 
children, at the expense of having no insurance protection in later years after the term — 


insurance expires. Many influences have led to this trend. Inflation and rising prices 
have forced it to some extent because larger amounts are needed to give adequate protec- 
tion. The development of employer-employee pension plans has provided a secure income 


for retirement years and thus permitted greater attention to be given to immediate protec- | 


tion of dependants through insurance; this has been particularly so where pension plans 
include widows’ benefits. In the absence of pension plans, endowment insurance policies 
and policies providing lifetime coverage were sometimes used, not only to provide insurance 
protection but also to build up equity values to be available at retirement. In addition 
to these influences, the growth of mutual savings funds and investment funds has undoubt- 
edly drawn off some share of the money that would otherwise have gone toward the higher 
premium plans of insurance. 

A further important point in this connection is the growth in group insurance. Group 
insurance is usually issued on the one-year term plan, i.e., insurance is renewed from year 
to year on the basis of a premium determined each year taking into account the amounts 
of insurance and the ages of the persons covered. Such insurance principally covers 
employees of a single employer but other groups may be insured in this way also; for 


example, members of a labour union, borrowers from a financial institution, or members _ 


of a professional group. The insurance provided under such a plan for any particular 
person usually exists only while he is a member of the group. Thus the coverage is tem- 
porary and is likely to exist only in the years of active employment—years when mortality 
rates are low. The premiums are low as compared with insurance that continues for the 
lifetime of the person insured since in the latter case the payment of the face amount is 
certain; the only uncertainty is the time of payment. (It may be noted, however, that 
there is a growing trend in group insurance to include a small amount of insurance on 
retired employees; this is, in effect, insurance continuing for the whole of life. The inclusion 
of coverage on retired employees will have a significant influence in raising the cost of 
group insurance plans. ) 

The appeal of group insurance arises not only from the low premium due to low 


mortality and low administrative costs, but also from the appeal to employers as a con- 


venient and popular ‘fringe’ benefit that relieves employers and fellow employees of responsi- 
bility that they might otherwise feel toward destitute dependants of a deceased employee. 


The growth of group insurance on the lives of creditors of financial institutions is 
another important development. Such insurance is earmarked for the discharge of specific 
obligations. 


Even among ordinary insurance policies there has been a substantial growth over the 
years in the relative amount of term insurance. In 1925 only 5 p.c. of new life insurance 
issued by federally registered Canadian life insurance companies was on the term plan, 
whereas, in 1962, 39 p.c. was either on the term plan or in the form of temporary additions 
to sums insured; in 1925 only 5 p.c. of ordinary insurance in force in such companies was 
term insurance, whereas, in 1962, 25 p.c. was term insurance or temporary additions to 
sums insured. Although these percentages are derived from the business both in and out 
of Canada of federally registered Canadian companies, the trend also applies to the 
business in Canada. In fact, the trend in Canada is probably even more strongly toward 
term insurance. Figures for the amount of term insurance issued in Canada by 
Canadian companies are not readily available; however, for British and foreign companies 


in 1962, 36 p.c. of the business in force in Canada consisted of term insurance or tempo- — 


rary additions to the sums insured. This compares with the 25 p.c. already mentioned 
for Canadian companies both in and out of Canada. 

Another important aspect of the life insurance business falls under the head of annuities. 
From the social viewpoint, the emphasis here is more on the problem of providing an 
jncome at older ages than of providing protection for dependants. However, the provision 
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of retirement income is not completely divorced from insurance. Many insurance policies 
provide not only for payment on death of the policyholder but also, as an alternative, for 
payment of a lump sum or an annuity to the policyholder should he survive to a specified 
age. Also, many insurance policies taken out principally for the protection of dependants 
are surrendered at advanced ages and the proceeds are used to provide retirement income 
when the need for dependants’ protection has decreased or disappeared. 


The annuity business of life insurance companies falls into two categories—annuity 
contracts issued to individuals and annuity contracts providing benefits to the members 
of a group. The most common example of the use of the latter is the issuance of a group 
contract to an employer to provide retirement annuities to his employees. There has 
been a rapid increase in the annuity business over the years but particularly in the group 
annuity category and the growth of employer-employee pension plans is principally 
responsible for this increase. Income tax concessions granted in favour of organized 
pension plans have encouraged the growth of group annuities but, until recently, no such 
incentive existed for individual annuities. 

The number of individual annuity contracts in force at the end of 1962 under which 
the payment of benefit has not yet started was 96,692, and the gross annual payment 
provided for under such contracts amounted to $52,000,000. Individual vested contracts 
numbered 21,627 providing annual payments of $13,000,000. Corresponding figures 
for 1952 were $38,000,000 and $6,000,000, respectively. Under group annuities, the 
number of contracts in force at the end of 1962 was 8,276, covering some 536,886 indi- 
viduals. The annual payment provided for on the basis of current contributions to vesting 
date was $758,000,000. The corresponding figures for 1952 were 2,026 contracts covering 
207,839 individuals with an estimated annual payment of $217,000,000. 

The figures of amounts of insurance in force give an indication of the volume and 
growth of the business and indicate also the potential benefits to policyholders or other 
beneficiaries. The actual benefit payments year by year are also of interest. Although 
the principal purpose of life insurance policies is to provide a benefit payable on the death 
of the policyholder, nevertheless life insurance policies in use are of great variety and 
many provide benefits to policyholders that are not limited to a payment on death. Endow- 
ment policies provide for payment of the face amount at a specified time; nearly all policies 
provide for the payment of cash surrender values if the policy is terminated prior to 
maturity; some policies provide for payments to be made on disability of the policyholder; 
and many policies provide for the payment of dividends based upon the profits of the 
company. Amounts paid to policyholders or beneficiaries in 1962 under policies in Canada 
by federally registered companies, with an indication of the nature of the payment, were 
as follows:— 


Type of Benefit Amount Type of Benejit Amount 
3 $ 
Boa thwben ofits ek oc. o,<.ase)s,0,0%41«:0:</s/s°s sie 230, 746, 890 Surrender benefits: ......-yaachecs« neee 175,746,797 
Maturity benefits... . . sjr.ses0s00% sone 50,154,364 | Annuity benefits.................00005 36, 117, 936 
Disability benefits. ....¢.ss<e0esecese« 6,570, 931 Dividerdssern 10405 sa eee 139, 644, 287 


| The extent to which the ‘savings’ element of life insurance contracts is made use of 
| by policyholders is illustrated by the fact that cash surrender values paid on termination 
of policies amounted to $176,000,000 compared with death benefits of $231,000,000. 


The funds available to meet these payments to policyholders arise from premium pay- 
ments and from interest earned by the companies on their portfolio of investments. Premium 
payments to federally registered companies for life insurance and for annuities in Canada 
during 1962 amounted to $1,028,000,000 (life insurance premiums, $807,000,000 and 
annuity premiums, $221,000,000) and investment income amounted to $598,000,000. 
Taking federal and provincial companies and societies together, the insurance premiums in 
Canada in 1962 amounted to $873,000,000. These income items must be used to meet 
policy claims, to provide any necessary increase in reserves and to meet expenses. 
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The total premium income has been increasing year by year, as would be expected 
after noting the increase in the insurance in force. Life insurance premiums and annuity 
premiums received by federally registered and provincially licensed companies represented 
3.83 p.c. of personal disposable income in Canada in 1962. This ratio reached a high of | 
7.99 p.c. in 1933, dropped steadily to about 3.4 p.c. in 1942, 1943 and 1944, and has since | 
varied irregularly between a minimum of 3.18 p.c. in 1952 and a maximum of 3.97 p.c. 
in 1961. There is no very clear trend in recent years, although a gradual but irregular 
increase has occurred since 1952. In view of the growth in personal savings as a proportion — 
of disposable income, it might have been expected that life insurance premiums would grow - 

| 


even faster than they have. The rapid growth in other savings media together with a | 
swing toward lower premium plans of insurance has evidently reduced to some extent 
the relative importance of life insurance in the savings field. | 

The extent to which life insurance companies act as a medium for savings and invest-— 
ment is illustrated by great growth in their assets. Although these funds are referred 
to as being assets of the companies and are in fact owned by the companies, they are, 
for the most part, much in the nature of trust funds since the companies are required — 
by law to hold the major portion of such funds in reserve against future liabilities. 
The investment of these funds forms an important part of the activities of life insurance 
companies and, of course, has an important effect on the economy of the country. At 
the end of 1962, federally registered Canadian life insurance companies had assets amount-_ 
ing to $9,800,000,000 applicable to their life insurance business. Of this amount, 45 p.c. 
was invested in bonds, 6 p.c. in stocks (preferred 1.55 p.c. and common 4.11 p.c.), 38 p.¢. 
in mortgage loans, 3 p.c. in real estate, 5 p.c. in policy loans and the remainder in other > 
minor categories. Of the total amount, the assets invested in Canadian securities and 
mortgages amounted to $5,900,000,000. British and foreign companies transacting insur- 
ance in Canada maintain assets on deposit with the Minister of Finance or vested in trust 
with Canadian trust companies amounting to $2,200,000,000. Of this amount, 69 p.c. 
was in bonds, 3 p.c. in stocks and 27 p.c. in mortgages. Almost all of these investments are 
in Canadian securities. 


The recent growth in the assets of federally registered life insurance companies is 
shown in the following statement. 


Year Total Assets Year Total Assets 
$7000, 000 $000, 000 
1950 ac rercwsccaeldedieatictel neat nicesee seal 4,612 1958. oho.) acorescieiemistolersnce cits ensieearnst 7,583 
LODZ ctuotaie ete tisie oy sielerecsiesfoistats Caictete sxetulees 5,207 
Fae Oe a mb es oe Ds em 5, 872 NOCD cterccsterctsloreielstalelelerersieltiaioieiateleraielelsrnaietets 8,610 
1956 seerd Ne ide aoe ee to rotor taints 6, 670 VOGZ LBs See ciate las eles beeline 9,812 


The change in the distribution of these assets from 1950 to 1962 was as follows:— 


Type of Investment 1950 1962 ‘ Type of Investment 1950 1962 
Dp-c. p.c. p.c. p.c. i 
BONS ss casine deiteniel: <0 episcetslea 66 45 PolioyA1GANS. vercaccces a nets eas aaale 5 5 
COCKS ucalas cee <nleie tase serlerels cielo 6 6 Others ceters weak success 4 3 
Mortgage loans. ....6.secsseeeeees 18 38 
Real Oxtate. .cactees saeins san ace 1 3 DORAN raises Msesraoee bak — 


The most significant change during the period was the reduction in the proportion 
of assets invested in government bonds and the increase in the proportion invested in 
mortgage loans. Mortgage loans are a particularly suitable investment for life insurance 
companies since they are usually of long term and they produce a fixed interest yield; 
this enables an insurance company to undertake the long-term interest commitments 
involved in issuing life insurance and annuity contracts. 
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The yield on investments of registered Canadian companies has risen steadily for 


many years as shown in the following statement. 


Net Rate of 
Investment 

Year Income Earned 

p:c. 

4.06 1959 


4.18 1960 
4.31 
4.53 1961 


4.66 1962 


Further statistical details are shown in the following Subsections. 


Net Rate of 
Investment 
Income Earned 


p.c. 


Subsection 1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada 


4.80 
4.98 
5.13 
5.26 


Tables 1 and 2 summarize insurance premiums, claims, amounts of new policies 
effected, and amounts of insurance in force on Dec. 31 for the years 1961 and 1962. These 
data are presented in Table 1 on the basis of the supervising government authorities 
for the companies and societies concerned, and the same data are presented in Table 2 
classified on the basis of nationality of company or society and by supervising government 


authorities. 


1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada according to Supervising Government 
Authority, 1961 and 1962 


Year and Supervising Authority 


Companies 


Provincially Licensed Only....................0.00cceeeueee 
Within Province of Incorporation— 
GMA PANIES ett oy ei rerarclotine wr dtetirel abprannnata seen teeters siz'Sasoisla wei 
FIOCTOULOS Bnet ee ates se A andes cess BO bad aa eae Re 
Outside Province of Incorporation— 
POMP AMIGS o. So te eee oie ites ae ala DR SNe Pos area aemes 
PSO CRE GLCR caso po ispstesatsbscescisssi5is isis qnVetscsjoye olaveualsTolasedstais tesesd koisissouagarttone 


Federally Registered 
Companies........ 
Societies........ 


Provincially Licensed Only...................0.0cececeeeees 
Within Province of Incorporatio: 
Companies 
OEIOUIES PATE e INL 2 ids aL ERR eta oe EAA BRS beng 
Outside Province of Incorporation— 
OSTA ee Sereno one Mena a Iarion GORORCT nana Troe 
PCI ULES ee ea sche io, Baopn’osS nis CR Maio Lewi ato dele Nee lS 


New Insurance 
Pea ie Claims! Policies in Force, 
Effected Dee. 31 

$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
782 473 270,532 | 6,266,222 | 49,023,976 
771, 443 265,784 | 6,113,480 | 48,284, 483 
11,030 4,748 152,742 739, 493 
50,790 18 122 546,183 2,873 ,961 
38,057 12, 226 422,295 2,230, 465 
3,179 2,061 22,371 165,259 
7,051 1,988 83, 097 342,627 
2,503 1,847 18, 420 135,610 
833 ,263 288,654 | 6,812,405 | 51,897,937 
818 ,873 292,235 | 6,174,991 | 53,023,230 
807, 135 287, 472 6,027,070 52, 233,370 
11, 738 4,763 147,921 789, 860 
53 875 19 ,016 647 ,669 3,318 ,825 
41,391 12,754 517, 416 2,601, 357 
3,196 2,245 17, 443 168, 927 
6, 628 2,032 93,631 408,719 
2,660 1,985 19,179 139, 822 
872,748 311,251 | 6,822,660 | 56,342,055 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts. 
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2.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, by Nationality of Company 
or Society, 1961 and 1962 


New Insurance 
Year and Nationality of Company pnennce Claims! Policies in Force, 
see Effected Dec. 31 
$7000 $7000 $000 $7000 
1961 

Canadian Companies— 

ederallyrecistered Fyn. <seet ets oie stuetien ae eeemtice rae ener 513,674 183,171 | 4,201,873 | 33,148,379 

Provincially, licensed. omliyeon 5 .cvtas css sae seeteras fate oat tet 45,108 14,214 505, 392 2,573,092 
Canadian Societies— 

Pederally registered | fee. ccc teterk taster cane 6, 420 2,975 125, 983 531,985 

Provincially licensed: onlyseaeimedseahtr cee eee eens 5, 682 3,908 40,791 300, 869 
British Companies— 

Federally xegistered sn). say tape teas ee aa ane antes 35, 375 7,005 310,021 1,778, 256 
Foreign Companies— 

Hederdllysregistered isa... ee 222,394 75,608 1,601, 586 13, 362, 848 
Foreign Societies— 

Federally registered eaasvent aesaeeeecss hike: ase one 4,610 1773 26,759 207, 508 

WPotalsst9Gt (on. sss cee vacances k wae ee 833 ,263 288,654 | 6,812,405 | 51,897,937 
1962 

Canadian Companies— 

Hederallynegistered nate te catenin emcienioce eee ene 537, 361 196,570 4,081,610 | 35,907,033 

Provincially licensed only X, 48,019 14, 786 611,047 3,010,076 
Canadian Societies— 

Pederally registered i. ihc cc cececseeeces accuse ‘¥ 6,565 2,914 118,676 567,532 

Provincially licensed only oa 5, 856 4,230 36, 622 308, 749 
British Companies— 

Hederally vegistetod Fry a. te vent ee nitrate dantinndatadsien 36,213 8,781 350, 148 2,040,700 
Foreign Companies— 

Hederailly registered). £47, ae «<<a Pot cedaleranasednaiasaaaid ere te 233, 560 82,121 1,595,312 14, 285, 637 
Foreign Societies— 

Pederally registered, < .. stats << «oa Mates chanel connecscee 5,174 1,849 29,245 222,328 

Potals, L9G? Rei a. kiwis cist cians ees site ewe 872,748 311,251 | 6,822,660 | 56,342,055 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts. 


Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics for Life Insurance Transacted in 
Canada by Companies under Federal Registration 


The amount of life insurance in force in Canada has shown an almost continuous 
advance year by year since the beginning of the record in 1869. The amount per capita 
of the estimated population has almost doubled since 1953—evidence of the general recog- 
nition of the value of life insurance for the adequate protection of dependants against 
misfortune. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Subsection, with the exception of Table 7, 
include only those companies under federal registration and are exclusive of fraternal 
organizations and provincial licensees. However, companies under federal registration 
account for about 95 p.c. of the life insurance in force in Canada. 
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3.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Registration, Decennially 1880-1950 and Annually 1951-62 


Nore.—Figures for 1869-1900 are 
for 1940-49 in the 1957-58 edition, 


pp. 1084-1085. 


given in the 1938 Year Book, p. 958; for 1901-39 in the 1942 edition, p. 855; and 
p. 1168. Statistics of fraternal society insurance, excluded here, are given at 


New Insurance in Force Dee. 31 Insurance 

Yo Insurance : = 5 in Force 

Effected Canadian British Foreign Total per 
during Year Companies Companies Companies ae Capital 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

13,906, 887 37, 838,518 19,789, 863 33, 648, 745 91,272, 126 21.45 
39, 802, 956 135,218,990 31,613,730 81,591, 847 248, 424, 567 51,98 
67,729,115 267, 151,086 39, 485, 344 124, 433, 416 431,069, 846 81.32 
150,785, 305 565, 667, 110 47,816,775 242,629,174 856, 113,059 122,51 
630, 110, 900 1,664, 348, 605 76, 883,090 915,793, 798 2,657,025, 493 310.55 
884,749, 748 4,319,370, 209 117, 410, 860 2,055, 502, 125 6, 492, 283, 194 636.00 
590, 205, 536 4,609, 213,977 145, 603, 299 2,220,505, 184 6,975,322, 460 612.89 
1,798, 864,211 || 10,756,249, 942 342, 878, 530 4,646, 707,595 | 15,745, 836,067 1,148.33 
1,990,926, 006 |} 11,807,992, 826 391, 382, 883 5,036, 207,593 | 17,235,583, 302 1,230.28 
2,287,264, 465 |] 13,085,349, 418 443,275,711 5, 562,003,368 | 19,090, 628, 497 1,320.33 
Bere cors 6c. 2,551, 393,073 || 14,526,740, 295 519, 137, 847 6, 181,027,477 | 21,226,905, 619 1,429.90 
BOF. ane 2,656, 722,341 || 15,765,916, 390 596, 756, 619 6,771,905, 859 | 23,134,578, 868 1,513.35 
ee 3, 154,670,863 |) 17,401,229, 498 691, 660, 141 7,358, 681,886 | 25, 451,571,525 1,621.33 
BOOB Ee cine. «200 4,119, 767,664 || 19,783, 194,985 819, 968, 279 8, 484, 252,879 | 29,087, 416, 143 1,808.83 
“En Cobre 4,936, 358,903 |) 22,262,730, 280 994, 762, 620 9,829, 563,601 | 33,087,056,501 1,992.00 
De 5, 129,714,126 |) 24,560, 264, 322 1,170,343,106 | 10,765,171,257 | 36,495,778, 685 2,136.76 
953 auras 5, 622,229,317 || 27,695, 965, 612 1, 332,991,403 | 11,844,852,757 | 40,873,809,772 2,337.92 
a 5, 692, 887,763 || 30,418,380, 871 1,554, 844,168 | 12,675,749,459 | 44,648,974, 498 2,498.54 
SS een 6,113, 480,078 || 33,143,378, 921 1,778, 255,673 | 13,362,848,638 | 48,284, 483,232 2,647, 47 
_ Rag aR 6,027, 069, 888 || 35,907,032, 820 2,040, 700,311 | 14, 285,636,913 | 52,233,370,044 2,812.78 


1 Based on official estimates of population. 


4.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Companies under Federal 
Registration, 1960-62 


Item 1960 1961 1962 
Canadian Companies— 
New policies effected during year.................-.0-- No. 379, 785 382,511 372, 400 
$ 3, 887, 468, 819 4,201,873, 094 4,081, 609, 538 
Brolciesjin LOnCe Dee. B1 hoseeu so viaisie-s die cideaorsieis be t4 aes No. 5,101, 467 5,171, 891 5, 228,321 
$ 30, 418, 380,871 | 33,143,378, 921 35, 907, 032, 820 
Policies ceased by death or maturity.................. No. 47, 339 49,955 ,077 
$ 158, 926,397 174,004,921 187, 491, 327 
HUsunAnce PreMIUMS\,, 6.5... cee tended eitive csasemense $ 487, 434, 347 513, 673, 584 537,360,977 
PATS RUCUTLOUY Naina, < HO mete oie ce as te eee $ 167, 409, 481 183,170, 511 196, 569, 562 
British Companies— 
New policies effected during year................02.05. No. 29,196 30, 232 35, 986 
$ 301, 251, 878 310, 020, 907 350, 148, 518 
Polrcies\in'foree' Dee. Blt. och. tes dete wccesccee ee. No. 254, 683 265,501 282,913 
$ 1,554, 844, 168 1,778,255, 673 2,040, 700,311 
Policies ceased by death or maturity.................. No. 2,046 1,948 2,068 
$ 5, 187,138 5, 766, 859 7,429,904 
tnstirance premiums. «,. Ais <x swe sseie-odhie.feereduicwicisic dae $ 29, 562, 928 35, 374, 844 36, 213, 550 
BERATED Es cst apie ee eS eae $ 6, 162, 832 7,004,949 8,781,188 
Foreign Companies— 
New policies effected uring yearhaee.soh eesea dca: No, 291,208 291, 849 284, 165 
$ 1,504, 167,066 1,601, 586,077 1,595, 311, 832 
eOhelosin force: Dec.3l\\.-cr chest s-ssecesete cee leccten No. 4,831,044 4,784,618 4,726,342 
$ | 12,675,749,459 | 13,362,848,638 | 14,285, 636,913 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts. 
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4.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Companies under Federal 
Registration, 1960-62—concluded 


Item 


Foreign Companies—concluded 


Policies ceased by death or maturity........ 


Insurance premiums, ........-.-.seeeseeeeees 
CAaisas INCURTe Nisa), sieisielw:cinsaiajatarsreivinin n)aimgssinisrs 


All Companies— 


New policies effected during year............ 


Policies‘in force Dec. 31. ..... 0062002060000 


Policies ceased by death or maturity 


Insurance premiums............ 20.020 e eee eee 
Claiths incutredty7it.c.0 cosa cette ees eth 


1960 1961 
58,707 57, 882 
67,651,012 70, 842,616 
211,679,249 222,394, 427 
71,502, 111 75, 608, 283 
700, 189 704, 592 
5, 692,887,763 | 6,113,480,078 | 6, 
10, 187, 194 10, 222/010 
44,648,974 498 | 48,284, 483,232 | 52, 
092 109,785 
231,764, 547 250, 614, 396 
728, 676, 524 771, 442, 855 
245,074, 424 265,783,743 


1962 


60, 962 

77, 322, 635 
233, 560, 185 
82, 121, 435 


692, 551 
027, 069, 888 
10, 237,576 
233,370,044 
115, 107 


272,243,866 — 


807,134,712 


287,472,185 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts. 


5.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies Effected and in Force in Canada by 
Companies under Federal Registration, 1960-62 


New Policies Effected 


Year, Type of Policy and 
Nationality of Company 


No. 
1960 
Ordinary Policies— 

TA GIAN «os ative casassreivsis evessve eee 375,973 
British 29,090 
Foreign 253, 044 

Industrial Policies— 
WORBAGIAN. Faerie wan eee 1,066 
34, 840 
1961 
379,029 
30, 122 
257, 848 
619 
30, 871 
1962 
Ordinary Policies— 
Canadian: s.caccs src raese ss 369, 696 
British. s36.65.. 35, 873 
MOrelgniy ar ceresi sera 252,176 
29,079 


Amount 


2,747,978, 352 
255, 094, 937 
1,184, 458, 668 
1,129, 632 


18, 218, 956 


2,844, 106, 136 
280, 458, 908 
1,236,539, 455 
687,290 


16, 677, 383 


2,860, 037, 465 
325,791, 058 
1; 242° 399, 386 


16,013, 266 


Average 
Amount 
per 


Policy 


No. 


4,930,290 
224) 549 
2,495,974 


153, 559 
29,754 
2,317,534 


5,010, 227 
236,723 
2,589, 688 


142, 821 
28,310 
2,177,031 


5,075, 006 
55,171 
2,661,281 


133,151 
27/191 
2,047, 127 


Amount 


20,592, 489, 650 
1,392,358, 202 
7,307, 676,471 


78,106, 041 
3, 802,788 
871, 453,371 


21, 937,706, 027 
1,579,552, 517 
7, 787, 245,977 


74,134,955 
3,551,382 
830,179,381 


23, 230,070, 969 
1,808,510, 021 
8,278, 944, 823 


70, 187,291 
3,365,876 
793, 138,724 


Policies in Force Dee. 31 


Average 
Amount 
per 


Policy 


FINANCES OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
eee 


6.—Group Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1960-62 
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Effected In Force Dee. 31 
_ Year and 
Nationality of Company verses 
Policies Amount Policies | Certificates Amount Amount per 
Certificate 
No. $ No. No. $ $ 
1960 
BPanAGian ss. . vic'ssot ae wats b.0 0009 2,746 1,138, 360, 835 17,618 9,339, 582 9, 747,785,180 1,044 
BRET es sos cis SG 5 cB a RS 106 46,156,941 380 31, 623 158, 683,178 5,018 
BEATONOUER | sctadinicika <xGiseBSs 3,324 301, 489, 442 17,536 3,259, 336 4,496, 619,617 1,380 
1961 
BADAGIAN 5. osc e te ce aces 2,863 1,357,079, 668 18, 843 10,170,774 | 11,131,537, 939 1,094 
MAGAG Lea cis ace va SB aisiccoicva ciee.iars 110 29,561,999 468 38,097 195,151,774 5,122 
Mpnelrmtass. 2nd scas.Gescsis 3,130 348, 369, 239 17,899 3,336, 581 4,745, 423, 280 1,422 
2,704 1, 221,572,073 20,164 11,112,827 | 12,606,774, 560 1,134 
11 24,357, 460 551 46,905 228,824,414 4,878 
2,910 336, 899, 180 17,934 3,765,010 | 5,213,553, 366 1,385 
7.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1960-62 
1960 1961 1962 
Type of Insurer Policies | Policies | Death || Policies | Policies | Death || Policies | Policies | Death 
Exposed Ter- Rate || Exposed Ter- Rate || Exposed Ter- Rate 
to minated per to minated per to minated per 
Risk by Death] 1,000 Risk by Death} 1,000 Risk by Death} 1,000 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
_ All companies, 
ORGINATY. «005. c00e ose 7,363,722 39, 383 5.4 7,778, 686 41,728] 5.4 7,935,499 42,901 5.4 
| All companies, 
Badustrial .< fc.cecex 2,820,903 29,042} 10.3 2,439,055 29,102) 11.9 2,292,344 29,057| 12.7 
| Fraternal benefit 
1  societies............ 503, 631 4,154 8.3 482,395 4,248 8.8 486, 537 4,067 8.4 
Wotals.....0.5:5.: 10,688,256 72,579 6.8 10,700,136 75,078 7.0 |/10,714,380 76,025 VA 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Companies Transacting Life Insurance under 
Federal Registration 


The financial statistics in Tables 8 and 9 relate only to life insurance transacted by 
The figures for British and foreign companies 


/companies under federal registration. 


‘apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, the 
, assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for total 


business, including business arising outside of Canada as well as in Canada. 
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8.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Life Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal | 
Registration and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Life Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1960-62. 


Assets and Liabilities 1960 1961 
$ $ 
Canadian Companies 

TotalvAssctsieene cesar ee ene en ene 8,610,477,204 | 9,192,620, 682 
(0) 100 | Rais as Paneth. Sprit iss ARP IEL> caSTEar Ee Ariane Cee” RRS 4,030, 635, 953 4,230,778, 406 
fia pail Baranya) we Deh ON at toe CAME GTM ark 448 247,750 507,218, 934 
Mortgage loans on real estate...........0cee cece ee ecaeecees 3, 113, 067, 104 3,397,570, 991 
Agreements of sale of real estate... 4,942,226 3,765,566 
Real estate aos 282, 892,192 297,128,710 
Policy loans 431,676,229 453,973,133 
CEB, foe de Oe ee Oa Ec dialale SORE omnes 70,481, 884 87,816,509 
Investment income, due and accrued................00e eee 87,000,373 93,178,342 
Outstanding i insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 72,166,799 73,905,317 

Shares of company’s capital stock (purchased under mutuali- 
ELTON DAIL) pete ee ee ee ch ee ea ene aaa 48,576,355 22,873,520 
OPHCE assets cere s ee se eae e ne ee ea oe eee cen eee 20,790,339 24,411, 254 
Totali Liabilities: cre oes oh ss ee eves bet eee hee 8,079,533,701 | 8,615,294, 163 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force..............20.eeeees 6, 787,219,229 | 7,215,971,954 
Amounts on deposit pertaining to contracts...............065 651, 158, 732 703, 505, 689 
Outstanding claims under Contracts. .........ee.eeeeeenecees 69,521,291 76,416,994 
Other His biulrties™ ect one cts cratins aks alte cugeeume senate 571,634, 449 619,399, 526 
Surplus 512,877,050 557, 540, 660 
Capital stock paid up 18,066, 453 19,785, 859 
Assets in Canada? 471,782,029 551,309,311 
Bonds 272, 527, 602 300, 467, 547 
Stocks 64, 407, 916 84,996, 944 
Mortgage loans on real estate... 104,098, 014 129,070, 489 
Real estate............... 12, 562,089 15, 808, 174 
Policy loans ermaicteieresen tines eine 9,542,965 10, 668, 212 
CRG Gs scciocase cegeu te Os GI eM ait oaes oan aoe Secale inate afeels oe 1, 888, 192 2,662,733 
Investment income, due and accrued.............-.00e0eeee 1,721,185 2,000,117 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 2,213,653 2,511,341 
Other asso tadagia7 5 <ais 20 2k Samea oats Cather: tre! teas cook oe 2,820,413 3,123, 804 
Liabilities: in Canadas. x...citisctscc cechsticise cp ote tewlee dana segs 436, 254, 716 502,023,947 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force 425,757,729 489, 006, 601 
Outstanding claims under contracts................0-000: ¥. 2,528,986 2,812,169 
Other labalutres ceases oe ses le saga se oe wii eacaarerant a 7,968,001 10,205,177 
Excess of assets over liabilities in Camada.................... 35,527,313 49,285,364 

Foreign Companies 

Assets in Canada?) oo... ccoshac eres eghiess rs os cede eee teed 1,624,049,659 | 1,721,578,778 
(oS oo | est a Oe fe Re ce AO 1,126, 180, 644 1,179, 089, 631 
SOCKS ere Neer ete ee ee eee eae ae , 840, 000 1,920, 000 
Mortgage loans on real pens a SAS ARR Sri ee ee 370, 245,594 409, 757,513 
RReal:estates. .... eet BAR. ntice . 5 ser aetelletoe. 5's Gee ol 6,762, 180 6,706,778 
AP OW CY LOMAS ase. cchie a1e oy acessvon sch ese alesae sleidc; om sous o/s aires tenece te, vets AG 73,930, 490 78, 286, 854 
BUS Dag hyacevete svete, ane lowiae saisiatoats Pisere wT RAR OR erode aE RTA oe 16,811,266 15,618, 067 
Investment income, due and accrued.............-.00-.00e0s 18, 933, 390 20, 048, 688 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 8,373, 123 8, 886,999 
Otherisssetanay. ese ow ec ee oi ce ka hide GRA alin e, 972,972 1,264,248 
Liabilities\in:Canada..\..ic.cjcis55 6050.000 tarde Sa eeretiaebearkle den 1,458,457,809 | 1,528,542,691 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force............-eeeee eee ee 1,332,941,807 | 1,404,745, 501 
Outstanding claims under contracts...........0seeceeeeeeeeee 16, 164, 508 17,245,736 
Other lidbilities SG LOE eek ds ee. AO cos dle 109, 351, 494 106, 551, 454 
Excess of assets over liabilities in Camada.................... 165,591,850 193,036,087 


1962 


9,811,701, 596 
4, 406, 499, 653 
555,714, 167 
3,743, 923, 588 
3,512,059 
304, 103, 625 
476, 525,931 
83,011,556 
102, 193, 008 
75,725,020 


19,099,930 | 
41,393, 059 


9,187,473, 406 

7,678, 852,499 
754,200,963 
80, 100, 665 
674,319,279 


607, 392,331 
16, 835, 859 


623,746,252 
340, 868, 997 
77,198, 096 
160, 111, 821 
19,679, 296 
11,798, 349 


5, 005,309 


563,941,164 
549, 445, 711 
3,575, 044 
10, 920, 409 


59,805,088 


1,799, 646,595 
1 "312. 682, 813 
1,840,000 
448, 76% 956 
6,452, 347 
81,478,818 
17,292, "924 
20, 611, 625 
8, 933, 139 
1,587,773 


1,604,248, 722 
1,467, 513, 801 
19,147, 501 
117, 587, 420 


195,397,873 


$$$ 


1 At book values. 


The liabilities include a reserve equal to the amount, if any, by which the total book Me 


of bonds, stocks and real estate exceeds the total market value (or amortized value where applicable). 


market values. 
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9.—Total Revenue and Expenditure for Life Insurance Transacted by Canadian Companies 
under Federal Registration and Revenue and Expenditure in Canada for Life Insurance 
Transacted by British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1960-62. 


Revenue and Expenditure 1960 1961 1962 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
POSAUReveriie Menai. Uae bt ART, Mae. 1,426,390,067 | 1,532,091,118 | 1,634,090, 425 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 995, 635, 251 1,060, 250,335 1, 120, 269, 350 
Rewesumont incomer. ghee a, Monn AAA Shee Sue ee 398, 865, 617 439, 062, 495 481,375, 636 
sbenned pis er OLAS ay ate Kyles 6) <scddin ARREST Aae EERE lA... Gaaenceee 31, 889, 199 32,778, 288 32, 445, 439 
BotalExpenditure!...0)..0/.. 1000) 1) SO ete oy, 1,344,451,702 | 1,444,709,755 | 1,548,186, 744 


513,649, 249 540, 804, 416 572,056, 264 
390,370,013 426, 277, 286 465, 387,915 


Claims incurred 15.4. een. ssh 4 ek 
Normal increase in actuarial reserve 


Taxes, licences and fees.............. aes 26, 827, 249 30,107,179 30,130,778 
Commissions and general expenses..................... art 219,999,045 235, 390, 544 249,722,492 
SLING EIN ees 0s Oy ga nee 64, 949, 249 70,584, 904 76, 154, 607 
Dividends to policyholders.......................... " 116, 103, 692 127, 180, 903 139, 293,991 
Increase in provision for profits to policyholders 12, 553, 205 14, 364, 523 15, 440, 697 
Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 
Excess of revenue over expenditure....................-.000-. 81,938, 365 87,381, 363 85,903, 681 
Net capital gain on investments............................. 4,763, 260 16,578,525 —7, 099,234 
Wiber exeditaitowsurplus (Met). ocijscsisccsereicireeah eure cicccumncce —25,450,0941 —35,318,1791 —10,396, 2641 
Net increase in special reserves or funds..................... —13, 147,221 —18,196, 397 —13, 696,955 
Special increase in actuarial reserve.......................... —5, 831,944 —2,470, 435 —2, 566,340 
Mivadends to, shareholders... so cw-eicmanwsdocechuuauncsdcchu. —2,249, 8702 —3, 293, 1232 —2,293,2172 
Increase in surplus (policyholders and shareholders)......... 40, 022, 496 44,681,754 49, 851,671 


pmevevernuein Camada..n.. i600 04 cscae sna vues occessce veces 89,366,783 103, 298,332 114,601,159 


nsurance premiums and annuity considerations 66, 846, 296 76, 872,177 82, 146, 635 
Envestiment income is 4 seein «.1-bies avis oles ae 21,512,524 25, 144, 687 29,906, 324 
PMI Ey SOUS. Repraist SuyaG/eSORs REE a wceicioiweuietincs BB cncccoccce 1,007,963 1, 281, 468 2,548, 200 
| Mxpenditure in Canada. ...........-.0.ccececccceccvceecenes 41, 968,372 48, 643, 560 53, 667, 088 

Claims incurred 22,579, 102 24, 130, 823 28,129, 382 
| 783,198 1,019,476 966, 112 
13,713, 408 14, 847, 539 16,817, 232 
919, 424 1,189,895 1,523, 438 
3,973,240 7,455, 827 6, 230, 924 
| 


308, 304, 438 324,386,707 344,544, 290 
219,197,012 229, 401,765 242, 888, 277 
75,944, 843 80,765, 032 86, 410,033 
13, 162,583 14,219,910 15, 245, 980 


217, 634,311 232,317,535 252,397,524 
111, 265, 293 118,305, 427 128, 109, 843 


6,572,120 7,359, 836 9,455, 446 
{ 55, 365, 523 55,995, 768 58,015, 357 
] 12,211, 518 13, 614, 606 14, 427, 634 
32,219, 857 37,041, 898 42,389,244 
' 1 Includes amounts written off shares purchased under mutualization plan. 2 Dividends on shares other 


than those purchased by the company under mutualization plan. 


_ Subsection 4.—Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance 
| benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. Table 
10 gives statistics of life insurance in Canada transacted by fraternal benefit societies and 
‘Table 11 shows statistics of assets, liabilities, income and expenditure relating to all 
business of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada of foreign societies. The 
tates charged by these societies are computed to be sufficient to provide the benefits 
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granted, having regard for actuarial principles. The benefit funds of each society must 
be valued annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the Institute of 
Actuaries of Great Britain, of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, or of the Society of 
Actuaries) and a readjustment of rates or benefits must be made, unless the actuary 
certifies to the solvency of each fund. The first sections of Tables 10 and 11 relate to the 


16 Canadian societies registered by the federal Department of Insurance, only one of © 


which does not grant life insurance benefits. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign fraternal 
benefit societies were required to obtain authority from the Federal Government prior to 
transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies which at that date were 
transacting business under provincial licences, though forbidden to accept new members, 
were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of insurance already in 
force. Most of these societies and some foreign societies that had not been licensed pre- 
viously by the provinces have since obtained federal authority to transact business. 


10.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 
under Federal Registration, 1960-62 


Item 1960 1961 1962 


Canadian Societies 


PRCINIUMS 5 a cloce susats eure eRe cart eee shape ele Retna eiare $ 6, 028, 137 6, 420,343 6, 564, 923 
Claims incurred® oc. eee oe ara eld oiaces Solo eorsely we $ 3,951,619 4,197, 859 4, 435, 946 
New certificates effected .....006- vce nenensge rnc onb seeenns No. 39,005 37,636 36, 039 
$ 120,969, 865 125, 982,733 118, 675, 589 
Certificates:in force(Deei3h.u... susan te tenes vnc eisiele’s ciate No. 303, 899 309, 189 311, 446 
$ 472,288,784 531,985,025 567,531, 469 
Certificates ceased by death or maturity...............+. No. 2,840 3,069 3,034 
$ 2, 467, 083 2,733,349 2,770,094 


Foreign Societies 


POUMIUTS oycse. stares teen ore Bere ete kere Mpetort OO SONY > ossinlaie ees tinte $ 5, 437, 592 4,609,789 5, 173, 554 
Claimsiincurre dt Bese e eo ties oiesece dicts oie nike oisieicte wieth Beis ov Te\e $ 3,176,578 2,587,711 2,707,101 
New certificates effected. .........ccceccceccescreecetenes No. 12,575 10,916 11,481 
$ 31,571,574 26,759, 469 29, 245, 429 
Cortificates:insforce WCC i Sbicccisiz ds) <te/alepates 8 oisco sas oihre, 8s ors exe No. 157, 487 147,304 148, 233 
$ 230, 069, 059 207, 507, 569 222,328, 090 
Certificates ceased by death or maturity...............5- No. 1,957 1,735 1,875 
$ 2,012,444 1,702,662 1, 828, 257 


De EE eS eee 


11.—Financial Statistics for Fraternal Benefit Societies under Federal Registration, 1960-62 


Item 1960 1961 1962 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Societies! 

SGC rete eter acre or ciarai kia eeu e ele/aia ey eivla avataielalatstoveinicra’\creianveriless 160,358, 642 173, 606, 986 192, 263, 253 
Bonds.... 114, 313, 863 124,777, 449 132,951,478 
Stocks 9,047,009 9,580, 436 11, 322, 422 
Mortgage loans on real estate..........eceeeeescesceeeeseeees 20,075, 300 23, 282, 350 30, 284, 391 
Agreements of sale of real estate...........:e eee c eee e eee eeee 443,760 403, 807 405, 059 
URS eSt ete ves crstitojateancvetate o cgsre asta rarer stoi, pin t/a sivieze abapeieraterakers cussed 3,692,995 3,596, 287 3,607, 453 
Certificate loans land liens 2.0/0.0. .0 0 ctv bee bietled ose cuweee 5,751,393 6, 730, 608 7,360,999 
Cashztinsscac tiuerdant trae yoda one bitrates aipbors 6, ctard aot are Pegi ats 1,657, 089 2,297,974 2,419, 145 
Investment income, due and accrued..............-++005 sree 1,307, 811 1, 459, 824 1, 645, 887 
Outstanding premiums, contributions and dues Sie, 3, 695, 886 1,269, 047 1,957, 571 
Other ave isla brviavens aparece term avatar’ = telatavtraem ioe pre eater sigeereeeiepres 373, 536 209, 204 308, 848 


1 All funds, business in and out of Canada. 
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1i.—Financial Statistics for Fraternal Benefit Societies under Federal Registration, 
1960-62—concluded 


Item 1960 1961 1962 


Canadian Societies'\—concluded 


Liabilities and Surplus ROS: eee POOC nee aes AR 160,358, 642 173, 606, 986 192, 263, 253 
Peivetial TOSELVE |. tht..4 eee ene eta ec ie ices ee ak 118, 670, 883 128, 964, 130 140, 845, 711 
Onistanding claims ,..:..piehiaes~ aan ataxts lade oatebtoels 288 ea oie 1,216,545 1,535, 805 1, 457, 825 
Amounts on deposit 305, 622 402,090 542,849 
Other.... 23, 426, 201 23, 662,356 28, 431, 567 
Surplus 16,739,391 19,042, 605 20,985, 301 

Revenue 34, 140,059 38, 289, 664 44,342,262 
Premiums, contributions and dues.............0cecececeeuees 26, 339, 367 29, 834, 982 34,794, 396 
PaVeStMent INCOMEN./35,. ssh \aearsTeeeiehmdeeee «a 9 Mook SER 6,933, 438 7,750,053 8,721, 235 
CTIRE? SR aE ee 2855 meee come ee ain mete 867, 254 704, 629 826, 631 

TDSC ae eee a rane iets ne eS a Ne 31, 766, 735 35,506, 483 40,812, 433 
RUINS ANCULTEG I.) 5. feels se eee ee okie ee eee 8,278,549 8,874,771 10, 696, 001 
Increase in actuarial reserve 8,639, 238 10,312,912 11, 881, 581 
Taxes, licences and fees 91,758 108, 759 96, 869 
Commissions............. 6, 235, 108 6, 188, 583 7,009, 477 
General expenses.......... 5, 451, 876 6,356, 590 6, 694, 172 
BOMROT SI o8 PGS whats ee 1,251,471 1, 235, 041 1,126, 233 
Dividends to members 1,580,526 1,775, 035 2,695,021 
Increase in provision for profits to policyholders 238, 209 654, 792 613, 079 

Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 

Excess of revenue over expenditure..........0.esececececeees 2,373,324 2,783,175 3,529, 829 
Net capital gain on investments.............cecccececeeceecs —44, 352 —1,107 86,014 
wiher- credits to:surplus’ (met))s cs ass tee sss ois eee wie oles SEE —39,018 15, 296 82,211 
Net increase in special reserveS.......0.scccececececececececs 186, 854 —496, 150 —1,759, 769 
TCE CARS 14 GUL PLUS = rare ote aiavare a tasiaeic lew ord aw vo eeoetaroveratoretaiee tate 2,476, 808 2,301,214 1,938, 285 
EDBELS ects io cts Sais B Same nde ead bole Soe onicnd 59,000,951 52,552,293 52,906,594 
LOTTE Saas SR cents ae. aie , 48, 482, 393 44,508,740 45,771, 552 
Mortgage loans on real estate. , 3,601,290 1,474,777 1,472, 865 
Real estate : 952,595 952,595 — 
3,503,118 2,542, 856 2,623,076 
1,387,213 1, 846, 928 1,791,091 
| 704,516 634, 604 659, 546 
368, 586 341, 366 254, 270 
1,240 250, 427 334, 194 
! 
| 47,978,741 41,683,461 43,769,029 
| 42,539,959 37, 667, 397 39, 354, 481 
1,074,218 512, 067 475, 423 
4,364, 564 3,503,997 3,939,125 
| OULD rn Gee a es a re 11,072,960 9, 285,348 9,781,189 
_ Premiums, contributions and dues 8, 106,349 6,782, 855 7,088, 986 
2,459,448 2,120,999 2,303, 665 
\ 507, 163 381, 494 388, 538 
| 
i OCU Oe oO COR AMBRE Ee Brith So ABRer re Tai 1 ee meee 6,709, 403 5,177,739 5,372,850 
laims incurred ante 4,364,521 3, 484, 887 3,554, 448 
| Ban 45, 050 41,953 47,378 
' 782,795 524, 638 569,707 
| 525, 682 465,595 459, 189 
f 410,323 196,978 215, 839 
| 581,032 463, 688 526, 289 


| 
1 All funds, business in and out of Canada. 2 All funds, business in Canada only. 
| 
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Subsection 5.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force Outside Canada by 
Canadian Companies under Federal Registration 


In this Subsection, there are given for the years 1961 and 1962 summary statistics 
of insurance effected and insurance in force at the end of the year in currencies other than 
Canadian dollars, as written by Canadian companies under federal registration. The 
statistics for individual companies are shown in Table 12 and for individual currencies in 
Table 13. The data given in both of these tables are in terms of Canadian dollars, the 
conversions from the various foreign currencies having been made at the book rates of 
exchange used by the various companies. Although these book rates of exchange do not 
follow the day-to-day fluctuations in the current rates of exchange, they are adjusted 
when necessary to keep them reasonably in line with the current rates. 


Canadian life insurance companies operating under federal registration at Dec. 31. 
1962 had life insurance in force amounting to $15,119,095,790 in countries outside Canada, 
Insurance in force in currencies other than Canadian dollars amounted to $15,091,047,886; 
the difference between these figures is presumably the net amount of business in countries 
outside Canada transacted in Canadian currency. The business in force in Canada of 
Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government amounted to $35,907,032,820 
at Dec. 31, 1962, and the total business on the books of these companies, in and out of 
Canada, amounted to $51,026,128,610. Thus, about 30 p.c. of the total business in force 
for Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government was in force in countries 
outside Canada. 


In connection with their business outside Canada, the Canadian life insurance com- 
panies registered by the Federal Government held, at the end of 1962, Commonwealth 
and foreign investments in the amount of $3,074, 279, 241. 


—Life Insurance Effected and in Force for Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
Societies) under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian Dollars, by 
Company, 1961 and 1962. 


Insurance Effected Insurance in Force Dee. 31 
Year and Company Common- Rane Common- : 
wealth Pane Total wealth qo Total 
Currencies MESON Currencies urpoRcies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1961 

Alliance Mutual......... = 742,484 742, 484 —_— 3,742,699 3,742,699 
Cantda ty 8... i.e deetes 58, 145, 956 148, 128, 305 206, 274, 261 371, 142, 033 934,040,108) 1,305,182, 141 
Canadian Reassurance. . 156, 800 — 156, 800 156, 800 _ 156, 800 
Commercial............ — — —_— — 43,011 43,011 
Confederation........ ae 43, 398, 654 106, 304, 218 149, 702, 872 299, 012, 229 562,213,101 861, 225, 330 
Continental. . ..6).50ije¢e « _ — _ 8,766 05, 068 113,834 
Crown sync eno 24, 136, 700 239, 670, 008 263, 806, 708) 118,129, 442] 1,197,263, 469] 1,315,392, 911 
Dominton 2%... 6 8,013,093 42,350,775 50, 363, 868 36, 824, 563 263, 699, 680 300, 524, 243 
Dom. of Canada General — _ — 1,748, 500 1,000 1,749, 500 
Te. Baton? 5 icscneg oes — _ — 245, 960 Syecs 249, 293 
Bquitablew......) cen _— — — — 51,030 51,030 
Excelsior oe 42,000 50, 000 92,000 42,000 116, 904 158, 904 
Great-West............. — 224, 094, 387 224, 094, 387 5,376] 1,954,823,999] 1,954, 829,375 
Imperiale. ncnc. 2 eer 52,190, 951 4,335, 150 56,526,101 228, 708, 556 46,755, 435 275,463,991 
Londonvt b ic..0ch Seen = 1,920,762 1,920,762 —_ 9, 901, 920 9,901,920 
Manufacturers. 90, 042, 705 311,149,776 401,192,481 611,109,746} 1,680,562, 469] 2,291, 672,215 
Maritime.... 8, 542,290 128, 421 8,670,711 10, 118, 493 713,619 10, 832, 112 
Monarch. . fs — 35,000 35, 000 _— 316, 650 316, 650 
Montréal. soi. h ano _ 11, 500 11, 500 91, 106 257,015 348, 121 
JOM ODOR AAD S Guid 79,813 3, 026, 529 3, 106, 342 637, 817 27,866,991 28, 504, 808 
5,900, 495 22,030,115 27,930,610 32, 463, 257 58, 578, 377 91,041, 634 
19, 852, 667 99,099, 942 118, 952, 609 87, 474, 278 397, 840, 408 485, 314, 686 
= 6, 536, 360 6, 536, 360) 19, 500 ts Ft. aT 

= — = , 900 ; 
170, 085, 339 327, 222, 684 497, 308, 023]| 1,235, 146,394] 3,627,262,011] 4,862,408, 405 
— 2,108, 892 2,108, 892) = 2,311, 865 2,311, 865 
Totals, 1961........ 480,587,463] 1,538, 945,308] 2,019,532, 771) 3,033,084, 816/10, 805,905, 293/13, 838, 990, 109 
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12.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force fo 
Societies) under Federal Registration, 


Company, 1961 and 1962—concluded. 


r Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
in Currencies other than Canadian Dollars, by 


Insurance Effected Insurance in Force Dec. 31 
Year and Company Common- . Common- . 
wealth ae Total wealth Brass Total 
Currencies EO TES Currencies NES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1962 

Alliance Mutual......... _ 883, 667 883, 667| _ 4,196, 462 4,196, 462 
tC. i 62,063,315 152, 248, 381 214, 311, 696) 410,354,112) 1,010,885, 855] 1,421,239, 967 
Canadian Reassurance. . 106, 857 20,920 127,777 213,712 20,920 234, 632 
Commercial — — — — 42,248 42,348 
Confederation, . . 47,322,073} 137,681,050} 185,003,123] 325,853,153] 673,619,714] 999, 472, 867 
Continental...... = = = 6, 33. 109,161 115, 494 
Crown... 28,374, 974 241,552, 479 269, 927, 453) 132,305,526] 1,342,029,113] 1,474,334, 639 
Dominion..... 9,054, 954 58,576, 406 67, 631, 360 42, 556, 072 305,911,810 348, 467, 882 
Dom. of Canada General — — — 1, 634, 421 17,050 1,651,471 
. Eaton. 102,000 _— 102, 000 331, 460 3, 333 334,793 
Equitable —_— _— = _ 43, 861 43, 861 
Excelsior. . _ 673,517 673,517, 35,700 788 , 487 824, 187 
Great-West _ 287,118, 686 287, 118, 686) _ 2,135, 887,395] 2,135, 887,395 
Imperial 57, 656, 848 3,413, 608 61,070, 456 267,049,931 43,727 , 353 310,777, 284 
PUMOR RSs icc cc dec aan —_— 1,097,724 1,097,724 — 10,091, 695 10,091,695 
Manufacturers.......... 95,901, 258 354, 691, 958 450, 593, 216 671, 244,298) 1, 894,203,374] 2,565, 447,672 
lNetIMe....... sw ccdisilad 5, 015, 784 57,199 5,072, 983 9,498, 597 651, 373 10,149,970 
MOMATOH. OF. ..e. . sleqreins = 27,317 27,317 — 276,094 276,094 
Montreal... . ose. css = — — 86, 330 251,060 337, 390 
GL 3 ee a _ 3, 143,731 3,143,731 618, 580 28,908,019 29, 526,599 
BAGONG. cc. cicleas oo 7, 087, 887 25,780, 247 32, 868, 134 36, 680, 554 79,472,904 116, 153, 458 
North American........ 23, 800, 273 109, 043,313 132, 843, 586 104, 516,574 470, 484, 651 575,001, 225 
Morthern.!.........2.% 0. — 4,475,736 4,475,736 19, 500 38, 582, 870 38, 602, 370 
Sauvegarde............. — — _ — 5,000 5,000 
NT, 3 9a er 176, 877, 257 344, 540,124 521, 417,381), 1,332, 750,649] 3,708,906, 427 5,041, 657,076 
) 23 — 4,988, 431 4,988, 431) —_ 6,176,055 6,176,055 
Totals, 1962........ 513,363, 480/ 1,730,014, 494] 2,243,377,974] 3,335, 755, 502/11, 755, 292,384|15, 091,047 9886 


Approximately 71 p.c. of all business in force in currencies other than Canadian is in 
United States currency and 17 p.c. is in sterling. From a slightly different point of view, 
approximately 22 p.c. of this business in force is in currencies of Commonwealth countries 


other than Canada, and 78 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


13.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force fo 
Societies) under Federal Registration, 


by Currency, 1961 and 1962. 


r Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
in Currencies other than Canadian Dollars, 


1961 1962 
Currency Insurance Insurance Insurance Insurance 
Effected in Force Effected in Force 
$ $ $ $ 
‘Commonwealth Currencies................. 480,587,463 | 3,033,084,816 513,363, 480 3,335, 755,502 
Pounds— 

PCMAG Ue ase e rsa: ceronaettotte tins 353,440,966 | 2,376,071,155 384, 620, 474 2,612,726, 900 
Australia. . _— 17,630 — 4,367 
29, 665, 049 156, 624, 619 27,422,251 172, 266,917 
2,708, 737 6,750, 293 4,103, 462 10, 328, 648 
29,819, 460 120, 440, 547 34, 461, 798 140, 604, 622 
— 631, 124 — 606, 281 
aa CeA SSA BI. dsc Me barasieon atest 56, 877,598 265,975, 062 57,649, 424 296,327, 650 
2,687, 807 16, 038, 436 2,347, 425 17,960,760 
PAYA ateae ie Andee Nee dentro ee 3,828, 706 31,743,994 2,088, 384 31, 507, 423 
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13.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force for Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
Societies) under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian Dollars, 
by Currency, 1961 and 1962—concluded. 


1962 | 


1961 
Currency Insurance Insurance Insurance Insurance 

Effected in Force Effected in Force | 

$ $ $ $ | 

Commonwealth Currencies—concluded | 
_ 29, 439,245 _ 27,597, 438 

_ 5, 226, 286 — 4,319,388 

_ 760,026 —_ 692,014 | 

Shillings— 

Mast Africa set wun. canine teste stioneele 1,559,140 23, 366, 399 670, 262 20, 813, 094 
Foreign Currencies....................0.055 1,538, 945,308 | 10,805,905, 293 || 1,730,014,494 | 11,755, 292,384 
Bahts (Thailand)....... _— 21,489 _— 12,7438 
Bolivars (Venezuela).... 5,008,921 38, 558, 588 11, 261, 591 43,694, 159 
Colones (El Salvador) 678,000 6, 600 — 801, 000 
Cordobas (Nicaragua) — 2,020 _— 1,899 
Dollars (United States of America)......... 1,403,735,913 | 9,761,818,037 | 1,573,329,317 | 10,685,823, 622 
SP rane (France aii tcc) . a iabizh aetna _ 496 _ 496 
Francs (Switzerland)...... _ 2,080 —_ 2,080 
Guilders (Netherlands) — 279,897 3,100 253, 297 
Guilders (Netherlands Antilles): Boren 3,502,110 18,724,851 || 8,272,032 19,977,431 
Kyats (Burma)........... — 4,751 _ 301 
Pesos (Argentina). _— 3, 262,104 — 1,497,367 
Pesos (Chile)..... — 7 _ 2 
Pesos (Colombia) _— 5,920 — 4,960 
Pesos (Ctiba) i aeee eee « 6, 404, 534 174, 909, 255 585,000 131, 618, 589 
Pesos (Dominican Republi 4,117,731 18, 159,789 4,965,850 22,587,966 
Pesos (Mexico)...........+ 20,000 3, 644,998 26,000 3,337, 259 
Pésos( Philippimes)rc1 20s: wentecate ver ness ce 14, 142,361 91,731,990 12, 445, 908 74, 875, 278 
Pounds (Egypt) Ss Are rieeees e 12,840, 472 - 10, 336, 652 
Pounds (Republic of Ireland).. 12,519,473 73,078,113 15, 873, 828 86, 543,015 
Pounds-(srael) n-ne eevesenss 5, 123, 398 21, 252,538 7, 769,722 26, 895, 582 
Rand (South Africa)............ 83, 692, 867 586, 339, 344 100, 482, 146 646, 662, 121 
Rupiahs (Indonesia)............+ _ 4,712 = 8, 386 
Soles: (Pern): iii: Atle eee ae — 108, 743 — 69,973 
Yen? (Japan) caer ob setectat eset week sb eteeh = 3,192 _ 3, 206 
Totals) in ee ea Oe 2,019,532,771 | 13,838,990,109 || 2,243,377,974 | 15,091,047,886 


Section 2.—Fire and Casualty Insurance 


At the end of 1962 there were 278 companies registered by the Federal Government — 
to transact fire insurance in Canada (86 Canadian, 77 British and 115 foreign). Of these 
companies, 270 (80 Canadian, 77 British and 113 foreign) were also registered to transact 
casualty insurance. In addition, 96 companies were registered by the Federal Government 
to transact casualty insurance but not fire insurance (22 Canadian, 7 British and 67 , 
foreign). Of the companies registered to transact fire and/or casualty insurance, 72 were 
also registered to transact life insurance; 14 of these were registered for fire, life and casualty 
insurance and 58 for life and casualty but not fire insurance. It should be noted also 
that, in addition to the companies registered by the Federal Government to transact 
casualty insurance, there were 25 registered fraternal benefit societies transacting accident 
and sickness insurance, of which 22 also transacted life insurance. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Section, with the exception of Table 14, 
include only those companies under federal registration. As shown in Table 14, some 
fire and casualty insurance is transacted in Canada by companies that are provincially 
licensed only. These companies generally confine their operations to the province of 
incorporation but may be allowed to sell insurance in other provinces. -Many of them are 
mutual organizations transacting only fire insurance on a county, municipal or parish basis. 
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Table 14 summarizes net premiums written and net claims incurred for the years 
1961 and 1962 in the fields of fire insurance and casualty insurance in Canada. These 
data are presented on the basis of the supervising government authorities for the com- 
panies concerned. The table relates to insurance companies only; no data are included 


with respect to fraternal benefit societies. 


14. Fire and Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada, 1961 and 1962 


1961 1962 
Item Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Written Incurred Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ 
Fire Insurance 
Federally registered companies!..........0...se0ee005 216,025, 836 108, 543, 982 215, 296, 755 113, 693, 026 
Brovancial licenseesy. 4: : $2285. Segoe se chek aphine <2 30, 500, 271 14,598,773 32, 237, 560 18, 425,946 
n province by which incorporated................ 27, 213, 600 18, 046, 406 28, 805, 278 16,110,691 
Outside province by which incorporated.......... 8, 286, 671 1,652,867 8,932, 282 2,815, 255 
Be RAAB LUOIUCL OR enters oviencrer yocaraicrsitiaccr earn EAT ches 8, 262, 620 5, 894, 557 7,400, 611 6,744, 769 
WOtals Wire snnyedemacvasennsectissicntonneeee 254,788 ,727 124 ,037 ,312 254,934,926 138 ,863 ,741 
Casualty Insurance 
Federally registered companies!................es0005 607,131,010 | 354,194,688 } 649,530, 458 399, 990, 133 
Barovincial licensees. .:.j...c.4iececucedstennsecteccece 61, 288, 316 32,614, 086 70,000,749 43, 504, 385 
n province by which incorporated 54, 492, 886 28,896,711 61,718, 442 87, 974, 100 
Outside province by which incorporated 6,795, 430 8,717, 375 8, 282, 307 6,580, 285 
eaisttiondon’ eon. 3. aces were ce, ER ee ee 29,074, 480 14, 550, 397 29,141,562 15, 859, 655 
Totals;Casualty 23) 05 sei. deesheno Shack 697,493,806 | 401,359,171 || 748,672,769 459 354,173 
Totals, Fire and Casualty!.................. 952,282,533 | 525,396,483 || 1,003,607,695 598 217,914 


1 Registered or licensed reinsurance deducted from all companies. 


for Canadian companies included in the data of federally registered comp 


comparable with the same items in previous years. 


Prior to 1961, all reinsurance was deducted 


anies; these figures are therefore not strictly 


Subsection 1.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies 
under Federal Registration 


Net premiums written and net claims incurred during each year from 1953 to 1962 


are given in Table 15 and the figures for 1961 and 1962 are classified by province and 
nationality of company in Table 16. 


15.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1953-62 


(Less all reinsurance for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign 


companies) 
Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
! Year Written Incurred Year Written Incurred 
during during during during 
Year Year Year Year 
| $ $ $ $ 
145, 937,546 66, (S002 VOOR. sas, eevhatn sere eis ciate 177, 364, 450 88, 151, 837 
148, 446, 105 10, 4455544) VO59. 5. aetirstes «iocehels, nets, 196,702,991 96, 054, 754 
146, 444, 845 TUG S8305 245 1980.5 octet ote ceo 200, 735, 958 100, 591, 460 
155, 506, 787 80,085; 800 ll OCU ert trier ocr 200, 859, 825 96,343,611 
156, 246, 117 MOORAS i Ole COCO Neen hon Sennen 200,768, 495 104, 472, 605 
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16.—Fire Insurance in Canada classified by Province and by Nationality of Company 
under Federal Registration, 1961 and 1962 


(Registered or licensed reinsurance deducted) 


Canadian Companies British Companies Foreign Companies 


Raed eee eee Net Net Net Net Net Net 
y Premiums Claims Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Written Incurred Written Incurred Written Incurred 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1961 

Newioundland:.... Wo. e.wiecsc des cee 700, 655 607,146 | 1,506,623 | 2,604, 463 784,658 787,729 
Prince Edward Island : 276,980 77,928 411,300 138, 225 153, 704 58,663 
Nova Scotia... 2,546, 162 949,660 | 3,389,883 | 1,166,002 | 1,892,292 643,880 
New Brunswick | 1,955,820 891,792 | 2,654,330 | 1,079,437 | 1,869,323 727,768 
QUEDEG, preeicins.toue .| 22,590,765 | 8,956,096 | 23,637,309 | 11,770,032 | 22,417,686 | 11,809,338 
CONGATIO NS cece ceo ae Geen cbs mee rlale 27,684,161 | 12,592,600 | 23,341,146 | 11,983,145 | 26,737,393 | 13,930,254 
Miamitol sini, ernmts cis aapeasters Meeciarelcvags 4,327, 467 2,086, 467 2,654, 291 1,491, 428 2,564, 430 1,165,717 
Saskstcbewalt,.unnce seis v- qnaeladae 3,327,926 1,913,335 1,335,312 856, 357 1,697, 538 757,129 
Alberta len caeceem cree «tte 5,017,024 | 1,760,306 |] 4,298,009 | 1,886,466] 3,970,312 1,847,725 
British Columbiannees es cleo. 5,863,221 | 2,482,998 | 7,181,925 | 2,851,653 | 8,589,261 3,261,278 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 166, 920 133,127 374, 036 195, 383 107,974 80, 455 

Canada, 1961............... 74,457,101 | 32,451,455 | 70,784,164 | 36,022,591 | 70,784,571 | 35,069,936 

1962 

Newfoundland 2.tpp git tepets «ate aicterei og 853, 684 358,274 | 1,425,502 386, 832 773, 818 233, 282 
Prince Edward Island............... 307, 409 133,770 409, 326 164,951 173,331 62,131 
NovaiScotiar 3 cies sania onctreleraeia 2,544,503 | 1,294,766 | 3,196,012 | 1,706,109 | 1,799,603 915,390 
INewBrunswitk ©. we «alec vice hea ats 2,151,012 | 1,028,625 | 2,417,740} 1,168,203 | 1,868,669 859, 598 
Quebees AS. + | ctepete oelia ales ertinte siete 24 22,911,722 | 12,916,228 | 22,500,816 | 13,947,772 | 22,848,113 11,330, 934 
Ontario ...| 29,276,354 | 13,559,567 | 21,608,789 | 11,428,104 | 28,379,714 | 13,710,195 
Manitoba...... .| 4,515,617 | 2,701,527 | 2,407,833 | 1,357,539 | 2,540,514 1,308, 933 
Saskatchewan. .| 3,118,742 1,033, 108 1,093, 863 > 516,547 1,635,005 677, 948 
Allbertaccus..<s shins .| 5,069,494 | 2,539,536 | 3,823,988 | 2,971,779 | 3,847,533 2,597,275 
BritishiColuma bias. nemiesteacts atone 6,219,877 | 3,716,551 | 6,561,858 | 3,767,675 | 8,305,630 5,012, 241 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 172,143 66, 427 409, 612 190, 848 128,929 30, 361 

Canada, 1962..............- 77,140,557 | 39,348,379 | 65,855,339 | 37,606,359 | 72,300,859 | 36,738,288 


Subsection 2.—Fire Losses 


The information in Tables 17 to 19, which deals with the loss of property and life 
caused by fire, has been summarized from the annual report Fire Losses in Canada prepared 
by the Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. Federal losses not 
included in these figures in 1961 amounted to $3,129,743 from 1,966 fires; average federal 
losses for the period 1952-61 amounted to $4,945,019 from an annual average of 2,252 fires. 


17.—_Statistics of Fire Losses, 1952-61 


Norw.—Figures for 1926-46 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 1078, and those for 1947-51 in the 1960 edition, 
p. 1169. Figures from 1922 may be obtained from the Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. 


: Loss | Deaths ‘ Loss | Deaths 
7 Fires Property Fires Property 
Year per by Year per by 
Reported Loss! Chitin || inte Reported Loss! Capita | Fire 
No. $ $ No. No. $ $ No. 


64, 103 80,902,205 | 5.60r 565 
67,519 84,270,896 | 5.68r 477 
68, 638 91,440,478 | 5.98 479 
76,096 102,767,776 | 6.55 569 
80,746 106,772,153 | 6.64 601 


82,088 133,492,277 | 8.04 638 
86,919 120,258,696 | 7.04 532 
84, 241 124,532,238 | 7.12 560 
79,611 129,327,288 | 7.24 566 
83,706 128,262,047 | 7.03 556 


1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 2 Newfoundland included from 1955. 


t 
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The provincial property losses for 1958-61 given in Table 18 include both insured and 
uninsured losses. 


18.—Fire Losses, by Province, 1958-61 


1958 1959 1960 1961 
rovince or Territory Rares ioe 
perty | Loss per 
Property Loss! Reported Loss! Capita 
$ $ $ No. $ $ 

Mewtoundland. 0c. asic ccavecsccecues 4,726, 783 2,409, 232 1, 421, 354 820 5,535, 260 12.09 
Prince Edward Island................ 1,027,267 839, 912 740,780 507 806, 429 7.71 
REO COULAL.. . 3. SEigeialee valoasulcce sade 3,714, 389 4,571,624 3,661, 464 2,553 3,093, 709 4,20 
8,191,935 3,726, 872 4,766, 056 2,081 3, 667, 612 6.13 
44,776,995 | 40,989,820 | 40,602,510 32,205 | 41,841,330 7.96 
35, 655,789 | 40,819,944 | 42,163,599 25,922 | 40,773,492 6.54 
3,782,329 4,502,141 6, 080, 983 4,029 4,884, 668 5.30 
3,980, 048 3, 280,579 3, 132, 065 2,138 4,741,201 5.12 
6, 490, 742 7,102,221 7,630, 695 5, 4381 8, 674, 795 6.51 
12,702,394 | 14,859,552 | 18,290,383 7,849 | 18,494,934 8.28 
210,025 1, 430, 341 837,399 171 748,617 19.90 
ANAM as Teich 5 cee c enmees 120,258,696 | 124,532,238 | 129,327,288 83,706 | 128,262,047 7.03 


1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 


19.—Fire Losses, by Type of Property and Cause of Fire, 1959-61 


1959 1960 1961 
Type of Property and > YS |] 7 NY 
Reported Cause of Fire Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss! Reported Loss!,? Reported Loss! 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Type of Property 
Ber lentA nO ease sree ieftieotcisisiatets dae 63,294 | 28,654,218 59,079 | 29,674,618 62,096 33, 108, 236 
WRRETGHO i 1255 ofels nina /a > of craic aisle 6,553 | 35,408,540 6,210 | 37,059,794 6, 828 42,119, 107 
PM oh ES oplafes cians sts Ae Ye 5,906 | 11,926, 439 5,383 | 10,577,827 6,766 13,176, 606 
Manufacturing 1,703 | 17,490,756 1,656 | 21,976,307 1,664 18, 338, 086 
Thstitutional and assembly.... Said 1,050 8, 143, 459 1,076 6,564, 462 1, 232 7,204,244 
BERG ELATCOUB 02/5 «(sio{5 oa os ole decd. bet 5,735 | 22,908, 826 6,207 | 22,052,926 5,120 14,315, 768 
EOCANS ee ohsiscie'='6) vies io aie w= 84,241 | 124,532,238 79,611 | 129,327,288 83,706 | 128,262,047 
Reported Cause 
| Smokers’ carelessness............... 34,028 | 5,914,818 31,037 | 6,559,352 32,659 6, 693, 799 
| Stoves, furnaces, boilers and smoke ; 
TES 29 ey SEO ee He , 6,348 | 9,777,523 5,864 | 7,517,063 5,950 7,492,539 
Electrical wiring and appliances..... 7,220 | 13) 805, 375 7,652 | 14,016,353 8,527 15,276, 056 
HES D gn 5 SE CRE eaee ' 2,075 | 1,374,897 2,170 | 1,787,684 2,865 2,172,011 
| Defective and overheated chimneys v 
___and flues 3,144 8, 427,013 2,734 2,739,957 2, 833 2,958, 347 
| Hot ashes, coals and open fires 1,484 | 1,455,764 1,322 1,025, 169 2,022 1,882,717 
| Petroleum and its products 1,168 2,935,370 1,250 2,747,507 1,337 2,963,510 
| Lights, other than electric.... ais 1,497 1,788, 180 1,558 1,982,009 1, 430 1, 203, 066 
| Lightning 2,525 2,012, 489 2, 582 1,679, 481 3,199 2,259, 427 
| Sparks on roofs 442 710, 105 412 572,361 509 540, 627 
| Exposure fires 663 1,654,976 569 1,163,810 685 1,891, 142 
| Spontaneous ignition 377 2,018,170 391 4,357, 236 345 1,015, 416 
|Incendiarism 501 | 3,337,622 481 | 2,056,656 558 38, 168, 047 
‘Miscellaneous known causes (explo- 
| sions, fireworks, friction, hot grease 
| or metal, steam or hot water pipes, 
| 10,727 | 9,679,196 10,076 | 12,705,978 7,788 9, 852, 449 
| 12,041 | 64,640,790 11,513 | 68,466, 672 12,999 | 68,892,894 
1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 2 Addition not accurate; breakdown 


for Newfoundland not complete. 
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Subsection 3.—Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies 


INSURANCE 


under Federal Registration 


The various classes of casualty insurance are shown in Table 20. 


relate only to companies registered by the Federal Government. 


These figures 


20.—Net Casualty Premiums Written, Premiums Earned and Claims Incurred 


in Canada, 1961 and 1962 


Nors.—Excluding marine insurance for which a certificate of registration is not required. Less all reinsurance 
for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign companies. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


. . Premiums Claims 
Premiums Written aed Incurred 
Class of Business ; 
Canadian British Foreign Total All All | 
Companies Companies Companies Companies | Companies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ | 
| 
1961 
Accident— 
Personal accident....... 4,236, 897 2,559,373 6,610,074 13, 406, 344 12,909, 452 5, 523, 209 
Public liability......... 12,132,917 10, 100, 481 10,909, 234 33, 142, 632 31,508,078 15, 536, 046 
Employers’ liability.... 2,273,310 2,696, 835 1,349,057 6,319, 202 6, 241, 689 2,888,714 
Combined accident and 
BIGNESS He aie Nene 72,354, 121 1,489,575 87, 468, 490 161, 262, 186 161,794,996 | 108,988,735 
Aureoratt., oc 5M ae 337,114 3,019,344 2,768, 865 6, 125, 323 5, 808, 721 1, 885, 474 
Ninel FIER. Skew se 130, 469, 907 63,765,520 92,442,261 | 286,677,688 | 283,555,970 | 174,069,491 
Boiler— | 
Roller. urccw ae on. 2,657,517 858, 773 1,386, 129 4,902,419 4,815, 290 1,270, 198 
Machinery....5.2.) 002.5 1,094, 478 254, 355 1,037, 528 2,386, 361 2,595,061 1,035, 569 
CTCGiIp ee eC Oe 161,994 _— 732, 861 894, 855 905,913 610,343 
Harthquake...... i.e.) 11,728 18,920 6,303 36,951 38, 622 65 
iGhaalowtein eeeewen.. canes 12 825 434 1,271 1,171 | 
Worgeryancat vice 48,079 9,741 18,618 76, 438 88,308 23,731 
Guarantee— 
Bidelityeeeit cement aie 1,860,906 847,079 1,892,476 4,600, 461 4,318, 476 1,704,996 
Rurebya-Phtae eee ae 4,097,395 906, 289 2,948, 392 7,952,076 7,533,945 1,734, 497 
Js E11 RS eh ere ale eh © 165, 052 158, 858 1,672, 081 1,995,991 1,991,383 601, 465 
Tnland transportation. 1,114, 124 1,503,722 3, 527, 886 6, 145,732 6,291,463 | 2,714,490 
is cic ae en 2) 465 93,413 123,061 218,939 199, 300 116,706 
Personal property... 11,289,549 | 13,969,178 | 18,996,062 | 44,254,789 | 42,392,499 | 22,311, 630 
IDNR mee. pM IATg3 E38 876, 812 738,797 2,799, 447 2,775,160 | 1,357,380 
Real property. 2211. 425, 666 620, 532 635,097 1,681,295 1,495,972 278, 885 
Sickness herein 275, 223 501,989 1,273, 602 2,050, 814 2,028,016 917,976 
Sprinkler leakage..... 76 569 106 644 1,201 
Wetec 2,783,316 2,180,905 2,727,011 7,691, 232 7,382,697 3,932, 812 
WLitle etocee eee b F > 17,907 17,907 16,30 3 
Water damage.... oS _— 4,450 4,450 1,779 _- 
Weather........ = _ 17,649 17,649 17,807 3,749 
Windstorm... 92,200 468 29,098 121,766 143, 880 21,333 
Totals, 1961,......... 249,067,884 | 106,383,556 | 239,333,529 | 594,784,969 | 586,852,527 | 347,528,700 
1962 
Accident— 
Personal accident 4,713,500 2,829, 439 7,806, 436 15, 349, 375 14, 647,350 6, 346, 792 
Public liability... 12,862,865 | 10,557,951 | 12,180,726 | 35,601,542 | 33,788,331 | 16,823,718 
Employers liability... 2,390, 813 2,748,378 1, 408,991 6,548, 182 6,366, 955 2,811,241 
Combined accident and 
sickness 79, 228, 327 1,434, 108 91,682,766 | 172,345,201 | 171,615,160 | 119,842,709 
Aireraft. . 395, 093 3,222, 497 2,597,180 6,214,770 6, 125, 733 , 693, 833 
oe Doe eee Sia kee oe 138, 527,539 70,379, 707 96,173,816 | 305,081,062 | 298,479,544 | 200, 402,065 
Boiler SOR cne 3, 187, 262 1,062, 800 1,689,733 5,939,795 5, 230, 341 591,374 
Machinery 3 1,369, 667 249, 104 883, 833 2,502,604 2,407,384 935, 971 
Credit) ner 156,781 _ 676, 082 832, 863 846, 635 480, 657. 
Harthquake.. 11,331 23, 562 42,064 76, 957 57, 952 228 
Explosion. . 215 103 100 418 774 —12 
Borgery..... 56,294 12,260 75,914 144, 468 124, 258 29,388 
Guarantee— | 
1,890,750 964,777 1, 648, 138 4,503,665 4, 420, 226 2,, 253, 885 
4, 427,036 951,575 3,614, 447 8,993, 058 8, 461, 849 848, 663 
318,777 470, 464 3, 433, 908 4,223,149 4, 237,613 4,028, 261 
1, 240, 233 1,634, 425 3,492,996 6,367,654 6,358, 280 3,132, 906 


Other assets 
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20.—Net Casualty Premiums Written, Premiums Earned and Claims Incurred 
in Canada, 1961 and 1962—concluded 


. . Premiums Claims 
Premiums Written Baried Tncrea 
Class of Business 
Canadian British Foreign Total All All 
Companies Companies Companies OMe Companies | Companies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1962—concluded 
Mvestock .... 2... cele cess 2,338 146, 447 125,173 273, 958 250,969 136, 828 
Personal property......... 13, 894,940 13, 251, 364 19, 695, 867 46, 842,171 44,478,118 24,011, 507 
BES QIOSS isi a crs na lale slates 1,156,801 862,005 04, 250 2, 823, 056 2,802, 142 1,453, 805 
Real property............ 524, 240 620,963 621, 269 1,766,472 1, 667,575 609, 857 
RMCKMOSS,, 0.2 ose cclede vie oie 269,701 498, 950 1,505, 865 2,274, 516 2,260, 536 812, 899 
Sprinkler leakage......... 40 51 25 11 530 —526 
BRC i atarclenereroxe)s.a\«) sresereieiare 2,877,093 2,299, 042 2,807,020 7,983,155 7,694,175 3,926, 467 
EB LOMORT obi ois ceteris ces = — 92,699 92,699 83,707 511 
Water damage............ — _— —1,720 —1,720 1,920 300 
Weather......... _— _— 8,314 8,314 8,342 4,170 
PAMASGOLIN o(50is. csc sc.ce's 109, 842 475 14, 414 124,731 129, 346 45,272 
Totals, 1982.......... 269,611,473 | 114,220,447 | 253,080,306 | 636,912,231 | 622,545,745 | 392 9222 5269 


Subsection 4.—Finances of Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty 
Insurance under Federal Registration 


The financial statistics of Tables 21 to 23 relate to fire and casualty insurance trans- 
acted by companies under federal registration. The figures for British and foreign com- 
panies apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, 
the assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for 


Registration and Assets in Canada for 
Foreign Companies under Federal Regis 


total business, including business arising out of Canada as well as in Canada. 


_%1.—Total Assets for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal 
Fire and Casualty Insurance of British and 
tration, 1960-62. 


Assets 


Canadian Companies! 
(In and Out of Canada) 


, dividends and rents, due and accrued 


British Companies 
(In Canada) 


Totals, Assets of British Companies (in Canada)... 


1 Includes marine insurance. 


1960 1961 1962 
$ $ $ 

14, 685, 544 16, 150, 187 17,734, 064 
8,411,087 13, 424, 558 21,111,018 
414,792,063 445, 238, 446 469, 383, 069 
44, 282, 392 48, 275, 455 47, 608, 149 
35, 682, 176 36,101, 126 31,510, 035 
4,149,305 4,577,934 5,001, 493 
25, 296, 882 31,217,271 37,314, 369 
547,299 ,449 594,984,977 629 ,662 ,197 
2,940,796 2,774,290 4,138,742 
1, 499, 652 2,275, 289 2,537,268 
258, 549, 746 268,301, 969 278,740,925 
29,341, 827 30,913, 028 380, 413, 022 
14, 167,723 13, 551, 803 12,362,711 
2,144, 419 2,191, 833 2,563,701 
7,440, 158 6,786, 813 7,217,998 
316 ,084 321 326 795 025 337 974 367 


ao 
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21.—Total Assets for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal 
Registration and Assets in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance of British and 


Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1960-62—concluded. 


Assets 1960 1961 1962 
$ $ $ 
Foreign Companies 
(in Canada) 
Real estate: Heug ss ndu.cosi toh: qa sasguyesio ev aenen see eee ae per 4,239,149 4, 237,769 4,338, 956 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale..............0seeeeeee ee 64, 890 , 668 50,214 
Bondsvand stocken <4. 4. dodgaeseene> wan seteatnat ais at ttayess 377, 248, 850 403,748, 469 410,947, 863 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstanding..................- 32,462, 204 33, 656, 628 33, 957, 410 
CASHUD « caccre tare sett Ue cia. telota eas, «isco Me, eerie ata ae ee eeeeGs 28, 281, 262 31,064, 419 27, 861, 447 
Interest, dividends and rents, due and accrued................. 4,177,035 4,479,204 4,686, 658 
‘Other assetsiin Canada... dds Mice esas a sare Ras aycig eratie ole eters « 6, 656, 599 8,969, 620 12,348, 098 
Totals, Assets of Foreign Companies (in Canada)... 453 ,129 ,989 486,206,777 494,190,646 


22.—Total Liabilities for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies under 
Federal Registration and Liabilities in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance a 
British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1960-62. 


Liabilities 1960 1961 1962 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies! 
(In and Out of Canada) 
Reserve for unsettled claims, ...... 0.00. eee. nceses ne nee ee voce. 118, 958, 135 128, 672, 289 145,750, 446 
Reserve of unearned premiums. . 146, 337, 672 149,512,395 157,530, 968 
Other policy geOServes ait cst Tecpel, oe we sehsy Week ene tne eine 10, 242,936 10,771, 213 11,115, 519 
Sumer y, Meiers wee ce irae = oe Rae eetts ts yiae yeti h maeuaae be niece 69, 828, 616 81, 810, 556 78, 899, 846 
Investment, contingency or general reserve funds............... 24,511,358 27,631, 165 29, 014, 148 
369, 878, 717 398, 397, 618 422,311, 227 
Gapitalistock paid. .....qasge accecdesas coepelbewsineeteitte cies eee 39, 800, 384 40,935,371 43,139, 460 
Amounts transferred from other funds..........0.0seeeeseeeeee 4,432,146 4,781, 462 7,797, 462 
id ia UNS act plazas tcene acral io che case tal acbaman tel arch suttaveariatasstateys ensacieiatesmurlad gala 133, 188, 202 150,870, 526 156, 414, 048 
Totals, Liabilities of Canadian Companies.......... 547,299 449 594,984,977 629 ,662 ,197 
British Companies 

(In Canada) 
Reserve for unsettled claims...........:.eseeeeeee eer ee ee eenes 74,601, 018 70,329,870 80, 887, 140 
Reserve.of umearned: premiums, ..J..cn¢.dereatecsehasssseeeceee 106, 847,239 107,501,174 107, 229,340 
Other polioy reserves. ivcplaee Oey os ties Sam ahs ewe olen acres oe 1,803,029 1,827,788 1, 886, 752 
Sune ryi Cems ides, garensstarh says sie1s os Ra oa c by co ohetenavennyateas! sais, « 15,725,395 15, 217, 840 14, 862, 342 
Totals, Liabilities of British Companies (in Canada)| 198,976,681 194,876,672 204,865 574 
Excess of assets over liabilities in Camada.................... 117,107,640 131,918 ,353 133 ,108 ,793 

Foreign Companies 

(In Canada) 
Reserveifor unsettled claims... cecceeuaac see ccsdnscnaeteeses 98,677,268 102, 605, 955 110, 437, 647 
Reserveof unearned. premiums. . | hia leed ones crs o's s cies os ole 147,331, 762 149, 161,348 154, 243, 652 
Other policy reserVves:aagaves «2.1 IR Tes ER E+ oskbplenees cers e+ 13,942,772 14,817,158 16, 163,517 
SiriXo baignuita) 00\- Pee ae CE ROO. BORE neo .ch.ac ra or inek a Ccacore 28, 328, 797 29, 628, 220 29, 675,353 
Totals, Liabilities of Foreign Companies (in Camada)| 288,280,599 296 ,212 681 310,520,169 
Excess of assets over liabilities in Camada...................- 164,849 ,390 189,994,096 183,670,477 


1 Includes marine insurance. 
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23.—Profit and Loss Account of Canadian Companies and Gain or Loss and Other Income 
in Canada of British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty Insurance 


under Federal Registration, 1960-62. 


Item 1960 1961 1962 
$ $ $ 
Profit and Loss Account—Canadian Companies 
(In and Out of Canada) 
amdcrwriting (Galtier sens cece. siccceeai ts con taet ere ne 11,808 ,158 14,105 ,882 —2 662,163 
Add: Interest, dividends and rents................eseeeeeees 18, 420, 668 20,702,695 22,621, 366 
Received from shareholders!..............0.0ceceseees 5,125, 0675 3,088,744 6,095, 089 
Gain in market value of investments.................. 8,914, 062 3, 384, 290 —405, 394 
Gain on sale of investments...............0ccceseceeee 1,310, 248 1,859,795 1,918, 500 
Gains from other sources 3,509,976" 1,651, 028 2,108, 658 
Deduct: Investments written down 234, 129 253, 468 442, 384 
Dividends to policyholders 2,278,764 3, 343, 001 3,980,564 
MECOMIO TAXES tion aks deme a seers 8,920,933 9,064, 074 4,340, 854 
Losses from other sources 9,560, 299° 8, 094, 145 6, 299, 762 
Dividends to shareholders 3,731,384 3,641, 432 3,779,659 
SURSERONARER fetes ON rc STs SS 8s CAISSON eee 24,362,670 20,396 314 10,832 ,833 
Gain or Loss and Other Income—British Companies 
(In Canada) 
arerseritins. Gass oo saan cnnneettcewe seers cco ee 4,180,420 5,637,944 —5,559 989 
Deduct: Dividends to policyholders... ..............ceeceescees _— 15,767 _ 
HOME LAKES Fe METS cst ee 555, 617 911,676 639, 831 
SRELEGRI-OL LOSS ec ete ee eee 3,624,803 4,710,501 —6,199 ,820 
Other Revenue— 
Interest, dividends and rents...........-cscecescececsceveces 8, 486, 465 9,541,432 10, 385, 663 
Sanders incomes eM . wad Penysia ay Soe aeiot talc ncar dives tns 702 1,088 18,971 
Gain or Loss and Other Income—Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 
PrrcEMmICin Ss: GALT 0.5 ..< sapurtite arrested sin dekoloetaceionks « 18 ,723 696 21,837,379 15 ,508 ,319 
Deduct: Dividends to policyholders and others................ 5, 105, 842 6, 151, 328 5, 747, 684 
ENCOMESNHAKES FRO Sita de Se OA Oca? 5,392,510 5,016, 802 3,257,199 
BE rEGalnrOreLGSSs.ccccn nes concn ceo econo cron 8,225 344 10,669 ,249 6,503 ,436 
| Other Revenue— 
Unterest, dividendsand. rents... .:sioe co cicceessnecramdseecsses 15, 830, 330 17,382, 442 18,350, 053 
Bea IN COTO br. Re A= c1ay's 9 caved aye QISTISEE Ch ceeberestdai hc ae cu 68,417 180, 686 197, 444 


| 
Y 


| 


| 
L 
! 


1 Beginning 1960, includes transfers to or from life branch; 


Section 3.—Government Insurance 


Federal Government Insurance 


For more than fifty years the Federal Government has operated an annuity service, 
instituted to assist Canadians to make provision for old age; this service is described below. 
Tn addition, various insurance schemes have been adopted in recent years by the Federal 
Government or co-operatively by the federal and provincial governments. Information 
on unemployment insurance, health insurance, veterans insurance, export credits insur- 
ance, etc., will be found in the appropriate Chapters on Labour, Health and Welfare, 


Foreign Trade, etc. 
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Government Annuities.*—The Government Annuities Act (RSC 1952, c. 182) 
was passed in 1908 and is administered by the Minister of Labour. 

A Canadian Government annuity is a fixed yearly income purchased from and paid 
by the Government of Canada. The annuity is payable in monthly instalments for life, 
or for life and guaranteed for a period of years. The minimum annuity is $10 and the 
maximum $1,200 a year or the actuarial equivalent if the annuity is to reduce by the 
amount of payments under the Old Age Security Act. Annuity contracts may be deferred 
or immediate. Deferred annuities are purchased by periodic or single premiums. Im- 
mediate annuity contracts provide immediate income. Annuities may be arranged to 
reduce by $65 a month at age 70 to fit in with payments under the Old Age Security Act. 

The property and interest of the annuitant are neither transferable nor attachable. 
In the event of the death of the annuitant before a deferred annuity vests, all money paid 
is refunded with interest. Provision is made in the Act for group annuity contracts whereby 
employers may contract for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their employees, or 
associations on behalf of their members, the purchase money being derived partly from 
wages and partly from employer contributions or entirely from employer contributions. 
Group annuity plans now in effect cover a variety of industries and many municipal 
corporations throughout Canada. Annuities arising from individual contracts may be 


taxable in either of two ways: (1) if registered under Sect. 79B of the Income Tax Act 


for tax exemption on premiums, the annuity is fully taxable, or (2) if not registered the 
annuity is taxable on the interest portion only. Annuities arising from registered pension 
plans are fully taxable but the employee and the employer are entitled to tax exemption 
year by year on their annual contributions to the pension plan. 

From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the system, to Mar. 31, 1963, the 
total number of annuity contracts and certificates issued, excluding replacements, was 
525,284. On the latter date, 88,379 annuities were being paid amounting to $49,118,134 
annually and 293,358 deferred annuities were being purchased. The net total amount of 
purchase money received up to Mar. 31, 1963 was $1,350,459,405. At that date there 
were in force 1,437 pension plans underwritten by government annuities, providing 203,742 
employees with portable pensions; approximately 23,000 retired employees were receiving 
pensions. The number of certificates issued during the year was 3,687 compared with 
7,480 in 1961-62. 


* Revised in the Government Annuities Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


24.—Individual Annuity Contracts and Certificates Issued and Net Receipts, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1959-63, with Cumulative Totals for 1909-63 


Total 
Individual Group Contracts Net 
Year Ended Mar. 31— Contracts Certificates and Recana 
Issued Issued Certificates oo 
Issued 
No. No. No. $'000 
VQOQ HBS sracareccie:saiiversicyacernia/s sis cee a ER ERI said Pere 182,147 269,906 452,053 1,102,778 
1959 enavie catisye s&s ale rs oat epeiecinn cams eaareyys.s aes arere 4): 5,306 18, 043 23,349 63,017 — 
TOGO isa tamatcmracas Tick mcr sock ob ecient 4,378 11,564 15,942 56, 041 
196 Lin faed tittaee Wiehe ate oem sie Heres ees dalg.aesk 4,353 10, 007 14,360 48, 523 
NOG QE Ae cyAeteee « iiace tieetne cosa ett « etehacche ne te ints ea 4,117 7,480 11,597 43,097 
T9GS EH, ence nee u ae Teens ee selects caret He 4,296 3,687 7,983 37,003 — 
Motals, 1909-68, 2.066026. codec ede eels 204,597 320, 687 525, 284 1,350,459 © 


i. 
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25.—Government Annuity Account Statements, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-63 
Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Fund at beginning of fiscal year...............00- 1,047,641,226/1,105,825,076}1,156,867,225]1,199,122,929]1,235,303,906 
Receipts during the year, less payments.......... 58,183,850) 51,042,149] 42,255,704! 36,180,977] 29,132,237 
Mind at end of fiscal year.......sceccsscccsssccss 1,105,825,076]1,156,867,225}1, 199, 122,929/1,235,303,906|1,264, 436,143 
Liabilities 
Value of outstanding contractS...........eeceeees 1,105,825, 076}1,156,867,225]1,199,122,929]1,235,303, 906] 1,264,436, 143 
Receipts 
Pmimediate aANNuUItieS... 65 .cieseseadeeceesemave se 5,782,225 3,991,755 2,813, 068 2,465, 933 1,468, 984 
POPICITECIAUAULIES. . ffs. 5 s/dls clenrcia vioteisatssa vein eee ovis 57,783,026) 52,533,797] 46,063,783] 41,007,852} 36,063,164 
EDISTO RCT CR ge a 40,710,603} 42,805,366] 44,584,055) 46,010,743] 47,414,303 
Amount transferred to maintain reserve.......... 157,565 189, 340 — — — 
Totals, Receipts................066. 104, 433,419] 99,520,258] 93,460,906) 89,484,528] 84,946,451 
Payments 
Payments under vested annuity contracts........ 41,177,423) 43,286,202} 44,985,028) 46,927,513) 48,854,763 
Return of premiums with interest................ 3, 915, 022 4,114, 357 4,610, 426 5,189, 647 5, 538, 438 
Return of premiums without interest............. 1,152, 124 1,075, 438 939,012 872, 639 961, 182 


Unclaimed annuities transferred to Consolidated 
BREVENUG LUNG, NE tia ciscjarerereisyoisieerere so eheleenieaiacts 5,000 


Surplus transferred to Consolidated Revenue 
BRSSLAR Brass vase etcaang tetas or of Sears wiciafera'eleuaasr ee ragtage oars _ 


2,112 36,311 


— 634, 425 


Totals, Payments.................. 46, 249,569 


48,478,109) 51,205, 202 


21,179 42,531 


292,573 417,300 


53,303,551) 55,814,214 


26.—Numbers and Values of Annuity Contracts, as at Mar. 31, 1962 and 1963 


1962 1963 
Value at Value at 
Classification Amount Mar. 31 Amount Mar. 31 
Contracts to) of Contracts of of 
Annuities Contracts Annuities Contracts 
in Force in Force 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Vested ordinary............ 42,325 18,691, 869 151, 860, 809 43, 540 19, 529, 333 157,424, 941 
Vested guaranteed.......... 33,370 19,222,648 | 209,091,083 33, 926 19,497,254 210, 743,955 
Vested last survivor........ 3,717 1,966, 208 24,198, 245 3,637 1,933,717 23,521, 426 
Vested reducing at age 70... 6,791 7,435, 821 51,649, 098 7,276 8, 157, 830 55, 402, 932 
BIclerredi. asst tdaalteatteas 307, 231 1 798, 504, 671 293, 358 1 817,342, 889 
Totals). ccc-c.n0cs 0 393,434 47,316,546 | 1,235,303,906 381, 737 49,118,134 | 1,264,436, 143 


1 Undetermined. 
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Provincial Government Insurance 

Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, a Crown corpora- 
tion established by the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Act, 1944, commenced busi- 
ness in May 1945. It deals in all types of insurance other than sickness and life. The aim 


of the legislation is to provide residents of the province with low-cost insurance designed | 


for their particular needs. Rates are based on loss experience in Saskatchewan only and 


the surplus is invested, to the extent possible, within the province. Premium income for 


1962 amounted to $8, 165; 620 and earned surplus to $142,685. The total amount made | 


available to the Govesament of Saskatchewan since the beginning of government insurance > 


operations in 1945 to Dec. 31, 1962, was $4,274,339. Assets at the latter date were | 


$17,805,774, of which more hae $11,000,000 were invested in bonds and debentures 


issued by Saskatchewan schools, municipalities, hospitals, and the province. Over 600 


independent insurance agents sell government insurance throughout the province. 


The Automobile Accident Insurance Act, which became effective Apr. 1, 1946, is 
administered by the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office. It establishes a com- 
pulsory automatic insurance plan designed to provide a reasonable minimum of compensa- 
tion for losses arising from motor vehicle accidents regardless of fault. It also provides 
public liability insurance, with limits of $10,000/$20,000 for bodily injury and $5,000 for 
property damage, as well as comprehensive and collision coverage subject to a $200 deduc- 


tible for private passenger cars. Rates vary from $4 a year for trucks to $49 for late-model — 


private passenger cars, and also vary for other types of motor vehicles depending on size 
and usage. From the inception of the Act in 1946 to Dec. 31, 1962, more than $61,000,000 
were paid in claims. 


The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, under contract with the Saskatch- 
ewan Department of Natural Resources, offers insurance to farmers covering damage 
to unharvested crops by certain wildlife such as ducks, geese, sandhill cranes, deer, elk, 
bear and antelope. 


Information regarding the operation of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance 
Office or the Automobile Accident Insurance Act may be obtained from the Office Librarian, 
Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, Regina, Sask. 


Alberta.—Provincial government insurance in Alberta, coming within the purview 
of the Alberta Insurance Act, relates (1) to the Alberta General Insurance Company, in 
which the entire business of the fire branch of the Alberta Government Insurance Office 
was vested by the Legislature on Mar. 31, 1948, and (2) to the Life Insurance Company 
of Alberta, which was constituted on the same date to take over the life branch of the 
Alberta Government Insurance Office. Each company is administered by a separate 
board of directors. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council appoints the members to the 
respective boards but the charter of the Life Insurance Company of Alberta provides for 
the election of two policyholder directors. While both companies are Crown corporations, 


they are not entitled to the usual immunities of the Crown, since they may sue and be ; 


sued in any court of competent jurisdiction. 


A variety of agencies in Alberta offer forms of prepaid protection corresponding to 
insurance but the nature of the enabling legislation governing these plans emphasizes 
the fact that they do not constitute insurance. Because such exemptions are specifically 
provided by the insurance laws of the province, reference to these plans is necessary only 
to make it clear that they do not come within the scope of the Alberta Insurance Act. 
It should be noted that the Alberta Hail Insurance Act is administered by the Provincial 
Treasurer but none of the provisions of the Alberta Insurance Act apply to the Alberta 
Hail Insurance Board. 


Further information on provincial insurance matters may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Insurance, Department of the Provincial Secretary, Edmonton, Alta. 
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Section 4.—Pension Plans 


Very few pension plans in Canada have been in existence for more than 25 years and 
most of the older plans were installed by governments and financial institutions, such as 
banks. Employers in industry began showing an interest in pension plans for their em- 
ployees shortly before World War II and from that time on there was a rapid increase in 
the rate at which plans were introduced. 


Up to 1948 the majority of employers made arrangements with either the Annuities 
Branch of the Department of Labour (see pp. 1096-1097) or an insurance company for the 
underwriting of their plans. Then began the use of the facilities of corporate trustees 
(trust companies) to handle pension moneys, and by 1953 the amount of funds under 
control of such trusteed plans had become a significant factor in the capital market and a 
growing form of savings. Trusteed pension funds are also managed by individual trustees 
appointed by the employer or through a Pension Fund Society, which is a body incor- 
porated under federal or provincial pension fund societies Acts, companies Acts, etc. 


Table 27 shows the distribution of pension business for the years 1957-61. 


27.—Distribution of Pension Business between Trusteed Funds, Life Insurance Company 
Annuities and Government Annuities, 1957-61 


Life Federal 
Trusteed 
Item and Year Pension teens oe Total 
Plans roup roup 
Annuities Annuities 

548 4,355 1,478 6,381 
841 4,985 1,540 7,366 
986 5, 850 1,568 8, 404 
1,140 6, 564 1,556 9,260 
1,363 7,305 1,513 10,181 
817,798 338, 440 179,000 1, 335, 238 
944,936 892, 853 192,000 1,529, 789 
993,677 423, 484 204, 000 1,621,161 
1,009, 127 469, 339 205, 000 1, 683, 466 
1,084, 842 501, 060 204,000 1,789,902 
284 106 40 430 
345 126 41 512 
379 152 36 567 
393 146 30 569 
436 157 25 618 
2,298 756 495 3,549 
2,791 894 525 4,210 
38, 200. 1,062 560 4,822 
3, 616 1,208 600 5,424 
4,074 1,397 610 6, 081 


Pension trust funds derive their income from employer and employee contributions, 
| investment income and profit on the sale of securities. Expenditures arise from pension 
| Payments, pensions purchased from an underwriter on retirement or separation, cash 
| withdrawals on death or separation, administrative costs and losses on the sale of securities. 
The funds are invested in federal, provincial, municipal and corporate bonds, stocks, 
mortgages, real estate and lease-backs. In recent years corporate trustees have introduced 
the “pooled” or “‘classified’”’ type of fund, which enables small plans to have their assets 
combined so that each fund participates in the diversity, security and yield previously 
| available only to the much larger single funds. The trustees of a fund, whether corporate 
or individuals, may also purchase mutual funds. 
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Table 28 shows the various types of trusteed funds and the income, expenditures 
and assets of the funds in 1960 and 1961. 


28.—Trusteed Pension Plans, Income, Expenditures and Assets, 1960 and 1961 


Item 1960 1961 
PT RUSLCC CAD LANG is iat varia o eGaseeaiset estate anc edi Asia: esas ners atau ae No. 1,140 1,363 
Funded Trusts— 
Corporate trustee (trust co.) pooled funds. ..........e.ecececececececeee No. 377 500 
eS ee ‘5s mutual funds rts s ete. ee 81 124 
ff i . individually managed Hg 352 393 
sf oe se pooled or mutual funds and individually 
managed 93 93 
Individual strustees ne sat sey Wy. Bst loko liens eee ‘“ 195 211 
Corporate trustee (trust co. < 
Pension fund societies No 36 36 
Contributory funds cs 846 1,004 
Non-contributory funds aero ye en kent een tee ree aren eens i 284 359 
Non-retired employees covered by funds,............cceccesceeccseucces Gs 1,009, 127 1,084, 842 
Pooled fun sy .y.2,ss.ares sue La eRe te i 476 599 
Investment in pooled funds $’000,000 71.8 117.3 
Mugual tundsseec.e case serene Aro ome oO. 87 130 
Investment in mutual funds $’000, 000 34.5 44,2 
Income— 

Contributions $’000, 000 393 436 
Employer:,.i.../ 00002 Gs 232 254 
Employee............. es 161 182 _ 

Imvestnaen tae a teaneeen els eee renee ff 154 180 

Net profit on sale of securities aye ee Z 4 

Otter ey. one ak ecarene aee ad 6 4 

Totals, Income $7000 ,000 555 624 
Expenditures— 

Rensionipaymnenteroub olla Us), tml iioreecd of wiaioas oltre stars ae ieeteeere tog oie $’000, 000 108 124 

Cost of pensions purchased oa 5 4 

Cashewithdrawals wae egy nn G..5 Lusi iter hE eta nik Bum | atk fe 30 34 

Administration: Costsue seve 5c dono deci yc TOE oe 1 2 

Net loss on sale of securities..............000- ich oye) Oe de * 8 12 

Otherjexpenditnres Midas dckr. feces Oa) ae ee. PES el Rae § 2 2 

Totals, Expenditures, .....6..5.0.600-ccesesdecsvseek ovese $’000 ,000 154 178 
Assets (book value)— 

Investment in pooled funds, equity and fixed income funds, mutual funds. $000,000 106 161 

Bonds— 

Bonds of, or guaranteed by, Government of Canada.................- $000, 000 654 602 
Bonds of, or guaranteed by, provincial governments...............+.+ is 1,114 1,310 
Bonds of Canadian municipal governments, school boards, etc........ fs 4 

Other Canadian bOndSi..caedesmcmbbiatee + aches sche Ge see Acok aceae ‘ 623 680 
Non-Canadisn bondstyauee san. een nae ris 7 oes een ores sf 4 9 

Stocks— 

@anadian'stocksscomimon-peeesee, Gant eee een Seen ee $000, 000 232 324 
Cana dianrstocks spreterred:,.. scene sant. soe Deen eon ee erie - 27 18 
Non-Canadian stocks scommion)y. 4... 0eecn: cee cae ee eee fe 23 51 
Non-Canadian'stocks\preferredt. 2c. aseeee conned, ee i 1 1 

Mortgages— 

Mnsurediresidential (IN ELA) Miata tates cette totic k ic cs etaa emcee $7000, 000 195 229 
Otber eee line BisoEsare wanreicaverio tia asalantt acne pete ceria’ se 105 112 

Real estate and lease-backs............... Bees $000, 000 29 33 

Accrued interest......... ee “ 34 38 

Accounts receivable ec 11 21 

Cash-currency, bank and other deposits.... “ 68 44 

OUNET Assets cars ceecetite taint eine sa ciceccgniest hoxie cme orsctn atin tone s 2 2 

Totals; Assets dsr: noms saeeate ses eran eat backers $°000,000 3,616 4,074 


1 Less than $500,000. 
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In 1960 there were approximately 9,600 pension plans in operation in Canada. Table 29 
gives a distribution of 8,920 of these plans by number of members covered. It is estimated 
that there were about 38,000 members in the remaining 680 plans, or an average of 56 
members per plan. 


29.— Distribution of Pension Plans by Number of Members Covered, 1960 


Number of Members Plans Bee Number of Members Plans ces 

No No. 
5,037 56.5 = ie 
1,922 21.6 22 0.3 
691 7.7 101 1.1 
478 5.4 35 0.4 
206 2.3 26 0.3 
110 1.2 13 0.1 
98 je 55 0.6 

39 0.4 

42 0.5 8,920 100.0 


In November 1960 there were 5,367,000 non-agricultural workers in the Canadian 
labour force, 2,672,724 or 50 p.c. of whom were employed by employers with an installed 
pension plan. These plans had 1,815,022 members, representing 34 p.c. of the labour 
force; the remainder of the 2,672,724 employees were outside the pension plan for one 
reason or another. Table 30 shows the employee and membership data of the plans for 
males and females separately. 


30.—Employee and Membership Pension Plan Data, 1960 


Per- Per- Per- Percentage 
centage centage centage of 
Item Males of Male | Females | of Female} Total of All Total 
Em- Em- Em- 
ployees ployees ployees Male | Female 
eM bersy.. ee. ocs ese No. {1,421,857 73.8 | 393,165 52.8 |1, 815, 022 67.9 78.3 21.7 
Eligible employees who 
elected not to join..... of 193,926 10.0 90,593 12.2] 284,519 10.7 68.2 31.8 
Employees temporarily 
ineligible to join....... & 250, 429 13.0 | 182,242 17.7 | 382,671 14.3 65.4 34.6 
mployees permanently 
ineligible to join!...... Hy 61, 462 3.2 | 129,050 17.3 | 190,512 7.1 32.3 67.7 
Totals, Employees 
on Payroll........ No. |1,927,674 100.0 | 745,050 100.0 2,672,724 100.0 7201 2709 


1 Because of age restriction or other factors, such as in plans with membership limited to males, females, 
salaried employees, hourly-paid employees, sales force, union members or executives. 


In a pension plan the employer may make provision for an employee whose services 
_ are terminated before retirement to be credited with all or a portion of the contributions 
_made by the employer on his behalf. The various degrees of vesting are as follows: 
(1) none; (2) immediate—all employer contributions are vested in the employee at the 
time they are paid; (3) deferred sudden—there is no vesting of employer contributions 
| until the employee has fulfilled certain conditions, at which time all the employer contri- 
| butions vest in the employee—vesting is usually determined on the number of years of 
service with the employer, the number of years of participation in the plan or the employee’s 
_ age when his services are terminated, or any combination of these three factors; (4) deferred 
_ graduated—partial vesting commences when certain conditions as in (3) are fulfilled, 
_ with the scale of vesting graduated until it is complete. 
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Table 31 gives a distribution of the number of members of the 8,920 plans by the 
type of vesting. 


31. Distribution of Pension Plan Members by Type of Vesting, 1960 


: Male Female Total 
Type of Vesting Plans ALSinberee eM omaiarae | eiorn hers Percentage 
No. No. No. No. 
NON Cir iesioe erie eaters ri wrentensieenN NN 330 428, 231 150, 430 578,661 31.1 
Privette tes oe. .olas cece os nw it w wid hapemet a waeceies wes 2,612 72,748 15, 405 88, 153 4,7 
Years of service only. 1255... edna ads oer cae 2,925 610, 2251 158, 8641 769, 0891 41.3 
pet of participation only,. ..cWaeed Gwe wa Ooh 2,334 131,535 23, 353 154, 888 8.3 
RAE scalsse.tetocstalcobohpr ais ote. s ahatmaceter ehareter see erie nnereleiaee 9 311 257 568 = 
Cor Biation of service, participation, or age..... 710 220, 158 51,164 Zi o2e 14.6 
WOtalse s203adansccnaqgaresyaethe Me 8,920 || 1,463,208 399,473 | 1,862,681 100.9 


1 Includes Federal Government employees covered under the Public Service Superannuation Act and members 
of the Armed Forces covered under the Canadian Forces Superannuation Act. 


The first column in Table 32 shows the distribution of the 8,920 plans by any one or 


combination of two or more methods of underwriting or trusteeship. Some contributory 


plans (the employees are required to contribute) which provide for the vesting of employer 
contributions on termination of employment also give the terminated employee the 
option of taking a cash refund. By exercising the right to a cash refund, the terminated 
employee may be obliged to waive his rights to the vested employer contributions. The 
second and third columns show the distribution of the 8,920 plans, depending upon 
whether or not the terminated employee waives his vested rights if he elects to take a cash 
settlement. The table also shows the total employee and employer contributions paid 
into pension funds during 1960. 


32.—Method of Underwriting, Waiver of Vesting and Employee and 
Employer Contributions, 1960 


Waiver of Employee P.C Employer PC 
Method of Underwriting Plans Vesting Contri- of Contri- of 
—_—__————_ butions Total butions Total 
Yes No in 1960 One in 1960 > 
No. No. No. $ $ 
Government annuities.................5 734 —_ 734 2,661, 888 0.8 3,552, 506 0.8 
TNSUrANCl COMPA Ys cies neon ol Sesion ae 6, 400 3,294 | 3,106 58, 045, 675 1723) 68,572,350 | 14.7 
(LPUst COMPANY tees cot ciiy-mircs ee sina 995 524 471 39,731, 458 11.9 85, 285, 959 18.2 
Individual trustees, ....075 000.2 te eee. 295 131 164 114, 881, 831 34.3 163, 297,999 35.0 
Miscellaneous. 2 4-enue ae fot poe nee oa 161 uf 9 90,294,601 | 27.0 107,530,057 | 23.0 
Government annuities and insurance 
COMPAR Yaneeree So kaki ekecen mee 359 99 260 16, 140, 553 4.8 18, 449, 283 3.9 
Government annuities and trust com- 
DADY dee ee ee ee 24 10 14 4,167,284 1.2 4, 877,330 1.0 
Government annuities and individual 
trusteds es eer SPOT PPE sentence 8 6 2 882,505 0.3 856, 447 0.2 
Insurance company and trust company. . 45 28 17 2,537,344 0.8 4,567,047 1.0 
Insurance company and_ individual 
trustees e140 sr5. As) 2. ROE S.3 11 5 6 330, 532 0.1 1,572,557 0.3 
Trust company and individual trustees. 3 2 i 108,976 — 1,244, 145 0.3 
Government annuities, insurance com- 
pany and trust company.............. 21 10 11 3,589, 037 11 5, 962, 558 1.3 
Government annuities, insurance com- 
pany and individual trustees.......... (4 4 3 1,378,498 0.4 1,355,030 0.3 
Insurance company, trust company and 
individual trustees ......c.0 nie ease eee 2 1 1 1,595 — 6,217 = 
'Potals) 344. nie. Bele syo0es 8,920 | 4,121 | 4,799 | 334,751,777 | 100.0 467,129,485 | 100.0 


1 Includes federal Public Service Superannuation Act, Canadian Forces Superannuation Act and Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Superannuation Act, plans for the provincial civil service for six provinces and plans for teachers 
in two provinces, 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE ARMED SERVICES AND DEFENCE RESEARCH* 


Section 1.—The Department of National Defence 


The control and management of all matters relating to national defence, the Canadian 
Forces and the Defence Research Board are the responsibility of the Minister and Asso- 
ciate Minister of National Defence; the duties and functions relating to national survival 
have also been assigned to the Department of National Defence with the Canadian Army 
undertaking the major role. The Canadian Forces consist of three Services, the Royal 
Canadian Navy, the Canadian Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force. Each Service 
has an officer appointed as Chief of Staff who, subject to the regulations and under the 
direction of the Ministers, is charged with the control and administration of his Service. 
The Defence Research Board conducts research relating to the defence of Canada and 
also undertakes the development of or improvements in materiel. The Chairman, Chiefs 

_ of Staff Committee is responsible to the Minister for ensuring that all matters of joint 
_ defence and defence policy, in their widest sense, are carefully examined and co-ordinated 
| before decisions are made. 


The civilian administration of the Department is organized under the Deputy Minister 
and is constituted on a functional basis. The Deputy Minister maintains a continuing 
_ Teview and control over the financial aspects of operational policy, logistics, and personnel 
and administration. The Deputy Minister is assisted by an Associate Deputy Minister. 
| In addition, there are four Assistant Deputy Ministers each of whom administers a division 
| of the Deputy Minister’s branch responsible for: administration and personnel; construc- 
_ tion, engineering and properties; finance; and supply. Also responsible to the Deputy 

Minister are: the Controller General of Inspection Services, the Judge Advocate General, 
| the Chief Secretary, and the Director of Public Relations. 


* Prepared in the Office of the Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence, Ottawa. 
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A number of committees meet at regular intervals to consider and advise on joint 
issues. These include:— 


(1) Defence Council.—Composed of the Minister of National Defence (Chairman), the 
Associate Minister (Vice Chairman), the Deputy Minister, the Chairman, Chiefs of Staff 
Committee, the three Chiefs of Staff, the Chairman, Defence Research Board, and the 
Associate Deputy Minister. Its purpose is to advise the Minister on administrative and 
other matters. 


(2) Chiefs of Staff Committee.—Composed of the Chairman, Chiefs of Staff, the Chiefs of 
Staff of the three Armed Services and the Chairman, Defence Research Board. The 
purpose of the Committee and its subcommittees is to maintain a continuous review of 
all operational problems. 


(3) Personnel Members Committee.—Composed of the Chief of Naval Personnel, the 
Adjutant-General, the Air Member for Personnel, the Assistant Deputy Minister (Finance) 
and a representative of the Chairman, Defence Research Board. The purpose of the 
Committee and its subcommittees is to examine personnel problems of the three Services 
with the general aim of achieving uniform personnel policies. 


(4) Principal Supply Officers Committee.—Composed of the Chief Naval Technical Services, 


the Quartermaster-General, the Air Member for Technical Services, the Assistant Deputy | 


Minister (Requirements) and a representative of the Chairman, Defence Research Board. 
The purpose of the committee and its subcommittees is to deal with common problems in 
the field of supply and logistics. 


Canada-United States Committee on Joint Defence.—This committee is com 
posed of: for Canada, the Secretary of State for External Affairs, the Minister of National 
Defence and the Minister of Finance; for the United States, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the Treasury; together with such other Cabinet 
members as either government may designate from time to time. Its function is to consult 
periodically on any matters affecting the joint defence of Canada and the United States; 
to exchange information and views at the ministerial level on problems that may arise, 
with a view to strengthening further the close co-operation between the two governments 
on joint defence matters; and to report on such discussions in order that consideration 
may be given to measures deemed appropriate and necessary to improve defence co- 
operation. Meetings normally alternate between Canada and the United States with the 
host country providing the chairman. 


Liaison in Other Countries.—The Chairman, Chiefs of Staff, who is the Canadian 
military representative in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, is responsible for 
co-ordinating all NATO military matters and acts as a military adviser to Canadian NATO 
delegations. For purposes of liaison and the furtherance of international co-operation in 
defence, Canada also maintains: (1) the Canadian Joint Staff (London) representing the 
three Services and the Defence Research Board in Britain, the Chairman of which is the 
principal military adviser to the Canadian High Commissioner in London, the principal 
military adviser to the Permanent Canadian Delegate to the NATO Council and the 
Canadian National Military Representative at SHAPE; (2) the Canadian Joint Staff 
(Washington) representing the three Services and the Defence Research Board in the 
United States, the Chairman of which is the principal military adviser to the Canadian 
Ambassador in Washington, the Canadian National Liaison Representative at SACLANT 
Headquarters and the Canadian member of the NATO Military Committee in Permanent 
Session; and (3) Service Attachés in various countries throughout the world. In addition, 
a number of defence matters of concern to both Canada and the United States are con- 
sidered by the Permanent Joint Board on Defence. 


Mutual Aid.—Canada’s contributions to NATO are outlined on pp. 152-153. 
Rates of Pay and Allowances.—The entire pay structure for comparable ranks in 


the different Services is on a uniform basis. Monthly rates of pay and allowances effective 
Oct. 1, 1962 are given in Table 1. 
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The allowances shown in Table 1 are explained briefly as follows. 


Subsistence Allowance.—This allowance is granted whenever rations and quarters are 
not provided. A married man living with his family uses his subsistence allowance for 
their maintenance as well as his own. 


Ration Allowance.—A ration allowance is granted when quarters are available but 
rations are not provided. It is not payable concurrently with subsistence allowance. 


Marriage Allowance——The amount of this allowance is $30 a month for men and 
$40 a month for officers, subject to a reduction of $10 a month where permanent married 
quarters are occupied or $2.50 a month where temporary married quarters are occupied. 
All ranks may draw this allowance upon marriage provided the initial training period has 
been completed and the age of 21 years has been attained by men and 23 years by officers. 


Separated Family’s Allowance.—An officer or man while separated from his dependants 
for any of various reasons (7.e., movement of dependants prohibited, illness of dependants, 
lack of suitable accommodation), on being moved other than temporarily may be entitled 
to separated family’s allowance at a rate and for a period depending on circumstances 
(i.e. rank, reason for separation, whether or not he has children, whether or not his family 
is accommodated in married quarters, whether or not he is provided with quarters and 
rations). The rates listed are the maximum. 

In addition to the above, Foreign Allowances of various kinds are granted to officers 
and men posted for duty outside Canada to compensate for additional living expenses or 
hardships incurred; these vary with rank, appointment and location. Isolation Allowances 
are granted to officers and men serving at specified isolated posts in Canada at rates de- 
pending upon location and circumstances. Outfit Allowances and Clothing Credits are as 
follows: Officers receive a single payment of $450 on appointment and Warrant Officers 
Class I, $270; men receive a free issue of clothing when they join and thereafter a monthly 
clothing credit or allowance of $7, Navy Petty Officer 1st class and above receive $8, and 
women $8. An Aircrew Allowance of $75 a month is paid to an officer or man undergoing 
flying training. For qualified aircrew this allowance may be increased to $150, depending 
on rank, if filling an appointment requiring active and continuous flying duties, and to $100, 
depending on rank, for maintaining proficiency. Submarine Allowance is granted an 
officer or man undergoing submarine training or filling an appointment in a submarine : 
the allowance varies from $65 to $115 a month depending on rank. An officer or man 
actively engaged or undergoing training as a parachutist or on flying or submarine duty 
and not entitled to aircrew allowance or submarine allowance is paid a Risk Allowance at 
the rate of $30 a month. Medical, Dental and Legal Officers are granted extra allowances 
according to rank. 


Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Navy 


Role and Organization.—The role of the Royal Canadian Navy, in support of 
Canada’s defence policy, is to maintain sea communications, to defend Canada against 
attack from the sea, to contribute to the collective defence of the NATO area against 
attack from the sea and to contribute naval forces to the United Nations as may be re- 
quired. It is substantially an anti-submarine (A/S) role. 


The Royal Canadian Navy comes under the central authority of the Chief of the 


Naval Staff at Naval Headquarters in Ottawa. The Flag Officer Atlantic Coast, at 
Halifax, N.S., and the Flag Officer Pacific Coast, at Esquimalt, B.C., exercise operational 


and administrative command of ships and establishments within the Atlantic and Pacific 


| Coast Commands. The Flag Officers also hold the additional appointments of Maritime 
_ Commander Atlantic and Maritime Commander Pacific, respectively. As such, each is 


responsible for anti-submarine operations involving RCN and RCAF forces in his Command. 


_ The 21 Naval Divisions of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve are under the over-all 


command of the Commanding Officer Naval Divisions, with headquarters at Hamilton, 
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Ont. There are naval staffs in London, England, and Washington, D.C., U.S.A., to ) 
maintain liaison with the Royal Navy and the United States Navy. Asa result of Canada’s — 
NATO commitments, officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serve on the staffs of: the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, at Norfolk, Va., in the United States; the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Eastern Atlantic Area, at Northwood in Britain; and the Commander- 

in-Chief, Western Atlantic Area, at Norfolk, Va. The Flag Officer Atlantic Coast holds | 


the NATO appointment of Commander, Canadian Atlantic Sub-Area. 


The strength of the RCN on Mar. 31, 1963, was 21,476 officers men and women in 
the regular force and 3,583 in the reserve force. 


Operations at Sea, 1962-63.—During 1962, ships of the RCN spent more than 
7,000 days at sea and logged over 1,200,000 nautical miles on exercises, training cruises 
and patrols. During the same year naval aviators flew over 5,000,000 nautical miles in 
40,000 air hours, and made 4,269 day and night deck landings on board HMCS Bonaventure. 


At mid-1963, three new Mackenzie class destroyer escorts had joined the fleet and 
three others were under construction in Canadian shipyards. A 22,000-ton fleet replenish- 
ment ship was nearing completion and the fitting of variable depth sonar and helicopter 
handling facilities in the first two St. Laurent class destroyer escorts was well under way. 
The first of nine CHSS-2 anti-submarine helicopters had been accepted. These will 
eventually replace the HO4S-3’s and will be operated from the aircraft carrier Bonaventure - 
and destroyer escorts. 


Training.—At the end of 1962, the Navy had approximately 1,100 men taking 
new-entry training, 1,200 men undergoing other training in the various trade areas, and 
532 cadets and 175 officers on courses. The major training establishments of the RCN 
are HMCS Cornwallis near Digby, N.S.; HMCS Shearwater near Dartmouth, N.S.; 
HMCS Stadacona at Halifax, N.S.; HMCS Hochelaga at LaSalle, Que.; HMCS Gloucester 
near Ottawa, Ont.; and HMCS Naden at Esquimalt, B.C. 

Cadets entered under the Regular Officer Training Plan (ROTP) or College Training 
Plan (CTP) receive most of their early training at the Canadian Services Colleges or a 
Canadian university while those entered on a short-service appointment train in HMCS 
Venture at Esquimalt, B.C. All cadets receive practical training with the Fleet at various 
times of the year. 

Men and women entering the RCN receive their basic training at HMCS Cornwallis; 
the courses are normally of 15 weeks duration. 

A University Naval Training Division program is conducted to provide well-trained 
junior officers for the RCN and the RCN Reserve. The cadets are required to complete 
three winter-training periods, two summer-training periods and certain specified courses. 
In March 1963, there were 596 UNTD cadets at 26 Canadian universities and colleges. 


Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—The recruiting and training of officers and men 
of the RCN Reserve is conducted mainly through 21 Naval Divisions across Canada under 
the over-all command of the Commanding Officer Naval Divisions, with headquarters at 
Hamilton, Ont. Naval Divisions are established in the following centres:— 


St. John’s, Nfld., HMCS Cabot Windsor, Ont., HMCS Hunter 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., HMCS Queen London, Ont., HMCS Prevost 
Charlotte Port Arthur, Ont., HMCS Griffon 
Halifax, N.S., HMCS Scotian Winnipeg, Man., HMCS Chippawa 
Saint John, N.B., HMCS Brunswicker Regina, Sask., HMCS Queen 
Quebec, Que., HMCS Montcalm Saskatoon, Sask., HMCS Unicorn 
Montreal, Que., HMCS Donnacona Calgary, Alta., HMCS Tecumseh 
Toronto, Ont., HMCS York Edmonton, Alta., HMCS Nonsuch 
Ottawa, Ont., HMCS Carleton Vancouver, B.C., HMCS Discovery 
Kingston, Ont., HMCS Cataraqui Victoria, B.C., HMCS Malahat 


Hamilton, Ont., HMCS Star Prince Rupert, B.C., HMCS Chatham 
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Naval Divisions, commanded by Reserve officers, provide both basic and specialized 
training for officers and men of the RCN Reserve. The Great Lakes Training Centre at 
Hamilton conducts new-entry reserve training afloat during the summer months. 


Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—Royal Canadian Sea Cadets, sponsored by the 
Navy League of Canada and supported by the RCN, consist of 164 authorized corps. 
These are divided into seven Sea Cadet areas, supervised by 16 naval officers responsible 
to the Commanding Officer Naval Divisions. Instruction is carried out by RCSCC officers. 
Two RCSCC training establishments— Acadia on the East Coast and Quadra on the West 
Coast—accommodate officers and cadets for two-week training periods in the summer. 
In addition, selected Sea Cadets received seven-week training courses at naval establish- 
ments. Sea experience is provided for Cadets throughout the year in various types of 
ships of the RCN. In March 1963 the strength of the Corps was 1,114 Sea Cadet officers 
and 10,588 Sea Cadets. 


Subsection 2.—The Canadian Army 


Organization.—Army Headquarters at Ottawa is organized into four separate 
Branches. The General Staff Branch deals with all matters affecting the fighting efficiency 
of the Army, the Adjutant-General Branch deals with all problems affecting the soldier 
as an individual, the Quartermaster-General Branch is responsible for supply and the 
Comptroller-General Branch is responsible for financial management. The senior appoint- 
ment at Army Headquarters is the Chief of the General Staff who, through the Heads of 
the four Branches, directs all activities of the Canadian Army. For command and control, 
Canada is divided into Commands and Areas with Headquarters as follows:— 


Command Headquarters Area and Headquarters 
Eastern Command........ Halifax) INGS:t 422). 25a (1) eee eiaces Area, Fredericton, 
N 


(2) Newfoundland Area, St. John’s, 
Nfld 


(8) Nova Scotia—Prince Edward Island 

Area, Halifax, N.S. 
Quebec Command........ Montreal, Que.......... (4) Eastern Quebec Area, Quebec, Que. 
Central Command........ Oglcvalles Ont. 7e.ane (5) Eastern Ontario Area, Kingston, Ont. 
(6) Central Ontario Area, Oakville, Ont. 
(7) Western Ontario Area, London, Ont. 
Western Command........ Edmonton, Alta........(8) Bue Columbia Area, Vancouver, 


(9) Alberta Area, Edmonton, Alta. 
(10) Saskatchewan Area, Regina, Sask. 
< (11) Manitoba Area, Winnipeg, Man. 


| The Canadian Army comprises the Canadian Army (Regular) and the Reserves. 
_ The Canadian Army (Regular) consists of a field force of four Infantry Brigade Groups, 
- headquarters and administrative, training and logistic support units. One of the Infantry 
_ Brigade Groups is in Europe with the NATO Force and is under command of the Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe. The Reserves include the Canadian Army (Militia), the 
Regular Reserve, the Supplementary Reserve, the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps, the 
Cadet Services of Canada and the Reserve Militia. Additional to but not an integral 
part of the Canadian Army are the Services Colleges, officially authorized cadet corps, 
rifle associations and clubs. 


The strength of the Canadian Army (Regular) at Mar. 31, 1963 was 49,760 officers 


and men and the strength of the Canadian Army (Militia) was 53,872, including personnel 
_ taking the special militia training courses. 


Operations in 1962.—In fulfilment of military obligations under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, Canada has continued to provide ground forces for the defence of Western Europe. 
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The 4th Canadian Infantry Brigade Group, the major units of which are the Fort Garry ; 
Horse, the 3rd Regiment Royal Canadian Horse Artillery, No. 1 Surface-to-Surface Missile | 
Battery, Ist Battalion, The Royal Canadian Regiment, the 1st Battalion, The Queen’s ) 
Own Rifles of Canada, and the 2nd Battalion, The Black Watch (Royal Highland Regi- 
ment) of Canada, constituted the Canadian Army contribution to NATO at the end of 
the year. The headquarters of the Brigade Group is at Soest, and married quarters are 
located in the vicinity of Soest, Werl, Hemer and Iserlohn. | 

The Canadian Army continued to provide forces in support of United Nations opera- 
tions as follows. (1) A force of approximately 870 officers and men forms a part of the 
United Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East; its tasks are the patrolling of a 
sector of the Egypt—Israel International Frontier, the provision of engineer services, 
communications, stores, transport and workshop services, and postal facilities for the 
Force. (2) In the Congo, 57 Canadian Signal Unit, with a strength of approximately 
310 officers and men, supports the United Nations force by the provision of communications, 
staff officers and other headquarters personnel; the bulk of the Unit is stationed in Leopold- 
ville, with signal detachments at subordinate headquarters throughout the country. 
(8) Canadian Army contributions to United Nations commissions include some 380 officers 
employed in Kashmir, Korea and Palestine. 


A specially trained and equipped infantry battalion is maintained on standby in 
Canada to provide at short notice a force for service in support of the United Nations in — 
any part of the world. In addition to its United Nations commitments, the Canadian 
Army, as a result of Canadian participation in the International Commissions for Super- 
vision and Control in Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos continues to provide approximately 
75 officers and men for truce supervisory duties in Indo-China. During 1962, a Canadian 
Armed Forces Training Team was established in Ghana to assist in the training of the 
Ghana Armed Forces. The Canadian Army provides 23 of the members of this Team, 
the Royal Canadian Navy three, and the Royal Canadian Air Force four. An officer of 
the Royal Canadian Engineers is employed on map-making duties in Nigeria. A number 
of officer cadets from Nigeria and from Trinidad and Tobago have received training in 
Canadian Army schools. 


Survival Operations.*—Since Sept. 1, 1959 the Army has been charged with certain 
civil defence responsibilities and is supported in this assignment by the Royal Canadian 
Navy and the Royal Canadian Air Force, the Defence Research Board providing assistance 
in research. (See also pp. 1121-1123). 

A National Survival Attack Warning System has been established to give warning of 
an impending attack. A Canadian Army Liaison Officer is stationed at NORAD Head- 
quarters and Canadian Army Sections are located in the appropriate NORAD Regional 
Headquarters in the United States and at Northern NORAD Regional Headquarters at 
North Bay. All of these have access to early warning information which enables them 
to keep a watch over friendly and enemy air traffic over Canada and the northern United 
States. Warning centres near Ottawa and in each province are manned 24 hours a day. 
Dissemination of alerts to the general public will be by siren signals and radio broadcasts , 
over emergency networks in the provinces. 

A Nuclear Detonation and Fallout Reporting System is being installed which, in the 
event of a nuclear detonation, will provide information needed to determine the areas 
likely to be affected by fallout. Information from this system will be passed to the public 
via the National Survival Attack Warning System. Provision has been made for an 
exchange of nuclear detonation and fallout data with the United States. 


The Army also has the responsibility for re-entry into areas damaged by nuclear 
detonations or contaminated by serious radioactive fallout, decontamination work in those 
areas, and the rescue and provision of first aid to those trapped or injured. A headquarters 
responsible for planning re-entry operations has been established in the vicinity of each 


* As at July 1963. 
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of 16 most probable target areas. Military personnel available will be used to form unit 
cadres which will employ large numbers of civilian volunteers to form rescue forces. These 
units will provide basic first aid and rescue, decontamination, casualty sorting, and certain 
traffic control and other services. Assistance and instruction will be given to those who 
remain in the damaged areas or in areas subjected to serious radioactive fallout. Planning 
is conducted in conjunction with all levels of civil government and agencies such as police, 
fire and health services. 

Pamphlets have been distributed outlining the operating procedures for damage and 
casualty estimation and procedures have been evolved by which government agencies 
May use information provided by the Army to determine the resources remaining after 
an attack. 

Planning of emergency communications has been completed by the Army and con- 
struction of the various stations is in progress 


Training.—Training Canadian Army (Regular).—The policy of training is determined 
at Army Headquarters. General Officers Commanding Commands implement the training 
policies within their Commands except for that conducted at Army and corps schools 
under the supervision of Army Headquarters. During 1962, the basic training of 4,834 
recruits and the corps training of officers and men of the Canadian Army was carried out 
at regimental depots, units and corps schools, and 9,736 personnel attended courses at the 
schools of instruction; 253 officers completed promotion qualification examinations for the 
rank of major and 138 officers for the rank of captain; six officers passed the entrance 
examinations for the Royal Military College of Science; 51 officers attended the Canadian 
Army Staff College and five commenced courses at Commonwealth Staff Colleges. Quali- 
fying courses for junior NCO’s were conducted under General Officers Commanding 
Commands and senior NCO courses were conducted at corps schools. Officers from the 
RCN and the RCAF as well as officers from Australia, Britain, Denmark, France, India, 
Italy, Pakistan, Turkey and the United States attended courses at Canadian Army schools 
of instruction. 

English and French language training, which is available to all ranks of the Canadian 
Army, was conducted by Commands and AHQ. The R22eR Depot (Language Training 
Company) conducted six-month French language courses for English-speaking officers and 
NCO’s and a number of F rench-speaking recruits and potential NCO’s received English 
language training. 

Trade and specialty training is given at corps schools and units. When required, 
the facilities of civilian schools are used to supplement training at Army establishments. 

_ Under an apprentice training program selected young men are trained as soldier tradesmen 
and prepared for advancement to senior non-commissioned ranks. During 1962 an 
additional 460 apprentices were enrolled and 44 civilian teachers were employed to provide 
_ academic instruction for about 800 apprentice soldiers. Academic credits are obtained 
| from the educational authorities of the province where the training is conducted. 
| The training of the Field Force Canada airborne/air transportable element continued 
_ throughout 1962. Airborne continuation training was carried out by each unit in con- 
| Junction with unit exercises. Units carried out exercises during the winter under cold 
| weather conditions. Parachute and air supply courses were conducted at the Canadian 
_ Joint Air Training Centre at Rivers, Man., and courses in Arctic training at Fort Churchill, 
| Man. Collective training for units in Canada was carried out during the summer months 
| at Camp Gagetown, N.B., and Camp Wainwright, Alta. All arms training comprised 
sub-unit and unit training and culminated in exercises at the Brigade Group level. 


| The Kegular Officer Training Plan (ROT P).—The Regular Officer Training Plan, under 
' which selected students are trained for commissions in the Canadian Army (Regular), is 
in effect at the three Canadian Services Colleges and at all Canadian universities and 
affiliated colleges that have contingents of the COTC. Students enrol in the Canadian 
Army (Regular) with a special rate of pay; tuition and essential fees are paid and grants 
given for the required books and instruments. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1963, 


| 
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104 of these sponsored students graduated and were commissioned. Training consists of 
military studies, drill and physical training during the academic year; the summer term | 
is devoted to practical training at military establishments. 


The Canadian Officers’ Training Corps (COTC).—Units of the Canadian Officers’ 
Training Corps are maintained at Canadian universities to produce primarily, from among — 
university undergraduates, officers for the reserve components of the Army. University — 
graduates who have been members of the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps are also | 
eligible for commissions in the Canadian Army (Regular). Members of the COTC under- — 
take training similar to that given members of the ROTP. During the year ended Mar. 31, 
1963, 15 who had trained with the COTC were awarded commissions in the Canadian 
Army (Regular). 


Canadian Army (Militia).—The role of the Militia is to prepare for survival operations, 
complement the active force and provide assistance for internal security on mobilization. 
The training aim is to establish a nucleus of trained or partially trained personnel and 
units to meet these requirements. In 1962 funds were provided to permit an average 
of 40 days training for all ranks, plus up to 70 days for key Militia personnel. This in- 
cluded seven days of summer training for selected personnel by attachment to Regular 
Army Units, attendance at command camps and in-job training at establishments and 
headquarters. During the summer 31,101 all ranks, including members of the Canadian — 
Women’s Army Corps and high school students, participated in survival and military 
training. At Mar. 31, 1963, Militia membership totalled 53,872 all ranks. 


Royal Canadian Army Cadets —The aim of the Army Cadet organization is to provide 
cadets with a sound knowledge of military fundamentals based on the qualities of leader- 
ship, patriotism and good citizenship. Planning and the supervision of organization, 
administration and training are carried out by the Canadian Army (Regular). A total 
of 113 officers and men are employed continuously on these duties. 

Training and administration of Army Cadets are the responsibility of officers of the 
Cadet Services of Canada, a sub-component of the reserves, and civilian instructors. As 
at Mar. 31, 1963, a total of 2,396 cadet instructors were engaged in these activities. Cadets 
take a progressive three-year course in basic military subjects at local headquarters and 
selected cadets are given training at summer camps. In 1962, 5,389 cadets attended 
seven-week trades and specialists courses at summer camps at Aldershot, N.S., Farnham, 
Que., Camp Borden and Ipperwash, Ont., and Vernon, B.C.; 975 attended two-week 
junior leader and special courses at Camp Borden, Ont., and Clear Lake and Rivers, Man.; 
214 Master and First Class cadets attended the National Cadet Camp, Banff, Alta., for 
four weeks; 377 cadet instructors attended qualifying courses up to seven weeks, and 
another 467 were employed in training and administrative duties at summer camps. AS 
at Mar. 31, 1963, a total of 75,094 cadets were enrolled in 507 corps. 


Subsection 3.—The Royal Canadian Air Force 


Organization.—The RCAF is controlled from Air Force Headquarters at Ottawa, 
which is responsible for planning, policy and administration of the Regular and Reserve 
components of the RCAF. The Headquarters organization comprises four major Divisions 
—Plans and Operations, Technical Services, Personnel and Comptroller. On Mar. 31, 1963, 
the major RCAF formations and their Headquarters locations were as follows:— 


Formations Headquarters 
JNgieg DENG) (Clovankanenitel, Aah an she ogatlaBadpos bonneaGons St. Hubert, Que. 
DPAIT MDT VAST ON IAEe eo: tte ie. Rete Soret see eae ante eee Victoria, B.C. 
TEATITE ID IVASTONS 15. buetertee cee, ee aah Pe Sate Rakes anes Metz, France 
Aur DransporteComnrvand:.. eases delet stun sere Rieroee Trenton, Ont. 
Aur Materiel’ Command Sehrineas «ft. .s5 sine atten eran aoe Rockcliffe, Ont. 
ManitimeAar Commandirn ssc ce wend eater er mers Halifax, N.S. 


PrainingsCoOmmMandys:MAwon ss... coke ee celnlenets Hoa ae Winnipeg, Man. 
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The organization included 22 flying squadrons of the RCAF Regular and 11 flying 
squadrons of the RCAF Auxiliary. The Auxiliary squadrons performed an emergency 
and rescue role. Five of the Regular squadrons contributed to the air defence of the 
Canada-United States regions; eight squadrons were assigned to No. 1 Air Division in 
Europe; four squadrons were required for RCAF transport operations at home and abroad; 
four maritime squadrons operated in conjunction with other forces for the defence of 
Canada’s East and West Coasts; and one reconnaissance squadron carried out aerial 
photography and reconnaissance in Canada. 


The strength of the RCAF at Mar. 31, 1963 was 52,458 officers and men in the Regular 
Force and 2,223 in the Auxiliary Air Force. 


Operations in 1962.—The RCAF contribution to the air defence of North America, 
consisting of five CF101B squadrons, two Bomare squadrons and the many radar sites, 
continued under the operational control of North American Air Defence Command 
(NORAD). No. 1 Air Division, Canada’s NATO contribution in Europe, commenced the 
changeover from air defence squadrons using F'86 and CF100 aircraft to tactical squadrons 
employing CF104 aircraft. By the end of March 1963, all four CF100 squadrons and 
two #86 squadrons were disbanded and two CF104 squadrons were formed. 


Air Defence Command continued its planned build-up of the Pinetree Line radar 
system, and continued to operate the Distant Early Warning Line (DEW) and the Mid- 
Canada Line (MCL) as an integral part of NORAD. The RCAF continued the take- 
over of the U.S.-financed and manned radar sites in accordance with the government 
agreement. The Ground Observer Corps continued operations in the North as a supple- 
ment to the DEW radar system. 


The RCAF Maritime Air Command during 1962 contributed four land-based maritime 
squadrons to the Maritime Defence of North America. Three of these squadrons, based 
on the East Coast, have been completely equipped with Argus aircraft, the largest and 
most modern anti-submarine aircraft in the world. A continuous program of aircraft 
modernization and re-equipping with improved anti-submarine devices was also conducted 
throughout the period. These three squadrons and a Neptune aircraft squadron on the 
West Coast participated in a number of national, international and NATO anti-submarine 
exercises conducted throughout the year. Daily patrols and surveillance of ocean areas 
adjacent to the Canadian coastline were also maintained. 


Air Transport Command continued to provide support to the Air Division and to 
the Army Brigade in Europe using its new Yukon aircraft. Airlift support was also given 
to the United Nations Emergency Force Middle East and the Organization des Nations 
Unies du Congo using Yukon and North Star aircraft. In addition, a flying unit operating 
Caribou and Otter aircraft was maintained for local employment in Egypt in support of 
UNEF. In Canada, ATC aircraft airlifted DND personnel and cargo over air routes 
from coast to coast. C119 were used for paratroop training of the Canadian Army, and 
408 Squadron carried out routine reconnaissance flights in the Arctic Archipelago and 
photographic missions for the Department of National Defence. 


During the year, the RCAF continued to provide search and rescue services in 
Canadian areas of responsibility. Of the 36 major searches conducted, 31 were for civil 
aircraft and five were for military aircraft. In addition, there were 11 major marine 
searches and 371 mercy flights. The total time for search and rescue operations was 
8,222 hours. 


Training.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1963, the RCAF provided training for 
approximately 4,500 officers and airmen to replace releases, meet increased establishments 


and assume new appointments resulting from modernization of equipment. 


Approximately 800 entrants whose native language is French were given from 10 to 21 


| weeks of instruction in the English language in schools located at St. Jean, Que., and 
Centralia, Ont. Basic training qualified personnel to do the rather simple but vital jobs 
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in the RCAF; conversion and advanced training qualified personnel to perform more 
complex jobs and to assume increased responsibilities. During the year, training continued 
in the operation and maintenance of the SAGE and Bomare systems which have become 
operational in the RCAF. To keep pace with rapid technological developments, a number 
of officers and airmen attended short familiarization courses on guided missiles and space 
technology at Clinton, Ont.; some attended brief familiarization courses on computers 
and other electronic equipment at Clinton; a few attended specialized courses with in- 
dustrial firms; and a few took postgraduate courses, mainly at Canadian universities, to 
qualify for highly specialized positions. 

Pilot and radio navigator trainees received training at the Central Officers School at 
Centralia, Ont. Pilot trainees were given primary flying training at Centralia, basic 
training at Moose Jaw, Sask., or Penhold, Alta., and advanced flying training at Portage 
la Prairie, Man., or Gimli, Man. Radio navigators received training at Winnipeg, Man. 
Under bilateral agreements, 45 Danish and 30 Norwegian nationals entered training as 
pilots. About 30 Canadian Army officers received a 70-hour flying training course at 
Centralia and 30 RCN personnel received advanced twin-engine training at Saskatoon, 
Sask., and Rivers, Man. 

Formal trade courses for tradesmen and technicians and newly commissioned non- 
flying list officers in aeronautical engineering, armament, supply, telecommunications and 
flying control were conducted at RCAF technical schools in Ontario located at Camp 
Borden, Centralia and Clinton. Aircraft system trainers were used extensively to support 
technician and aircrew training programs at field technical training units and operational 
training units. Advanced personnel, both Regular and Reserve, were given assistance in 
a wide range of subjects to help them improve in job proficiency and to qualify for higher 
trade groupings. Semi-annual trade examinations were written under the direction of the 
Training Standards Establishment located at Trenton, Ont. 


RCAF Reserve.—The active sub-components of the RCAF Reserves are designated 
as the Auxiliary and the Primary Reserve. Eleven Auxiliary Flying Squadrons, equipped 
with transport aircraft, are maintained to carry out, in the event of an emergency, air 
operations in support of military and civilian requirements and to carry out air search 
and transport operations within their capabilities. Twelve Auxiliary Medical Units and 
eight Technical Training Units are also maintained. The Primary Reserve is concerned 
mainly with the training of members of the University Reserve Training Plan (URTP). 
Other Primary Reserve components are Air Cadet Officers (ACO) and Manning Support 
Officers. 

Each summer some 300 first-year URTP university undergraduates attend an officers’ 
training course at the Reserve Officers School at Centralia, Ont. Following this initial 
training, cadets in the aeronautical engineering, telecommunications, construction engi- 
neering, armament, mobile support equipment, supply, accounts, and administration 
branches commence basic training at RCAF training schools while cadets in the air services, 
medical, chaplain and personnel branches are employed at Regular Force units on contact 
training. Second-year and third-year cadets continue with formal or contact training 
commenced in previous years. 

Manning Support Officers are employed for a minimum of 15 or a maximum of 30 days 
during each fiscal year on Career Counselling duties at RCAF Recruiting Units. 


Royal Canadian Air Cadets.—Air cadet activities are sponsored and administered 
by the Air Cadet League of Canada, a voluntary civilian organization. The objectives 
of air cadet training are to encourage air cadets to develop the attributes of good citizen- 
ship, to stimulate in them an interest in aviation and space technology and to help them 
develop a high standard of physical fitness, mental alertness and discipline. The RCAF 
works in partnership with the League and provides training personnel, syllabi and 
equipment. i 
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The authorized ceiling of cadet enrolment is 28,000 and the strength at Mar. 31, 1963 
was approximately 26,900 attached to 347 squadrons across Canada. Cadet training is 
carried out in more than 290 communities from Newfoundland to British Columbia. 


During the summer of 1962, camps were held at RCAF Stations at Greenwood, N.S., 
St. Jean, Que., Trenton, Ont., and Sea Island, B.C., attended by over 7,000 cadets together 
with officers and instructors. A seven-week course for senior leaders was held for 240 
cadets at RCAF Station, Camp Borden, Ont. Under the International Exchange Visits 
Program for 1962, sponsored jointly by the RCAF and the Air Cadet League, 58 cadets 
were exchanged with Britain, the United States, Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Belgium, France, West Germany, Italy and Israel. 

About 250 senior air cadets receive flying training annually at flying clubs through 
scholarships provided by the RCAF and additional scholarships are awarded by the Air 
Cadet League and other organizations, which in 1962 numbered 109. 


Subsection 4.—The Defence Research Board 


The Defence Research Board, established on Apr. 1, 1947, provides scientific assistance 
and advice to the Canadian Forces. It consists of a full-time chairman and vice-chairman, 
five ex officio members and nine other appointed members. The ex officio members are 
the Chiefs of Staff of the three Armed Services, the Deputy Minister of National Defence 
and the President of the National Research Council. The other members, appointed by 
the Governor in Council for three-year terms, are selected from universities and industry 
because of their scientific and technical backgrounds. 


The organization consists of headquarters staff, an operational research group and 
nine research laboratories, and liaison offices at London, England, and Washington, U.S.A. 
Advisory committees composed of leading Canadian scientists provide invaluable assistance 
to the Board by their consideration of a variety of problems. 


The Defence Research Board is a fully integrated and permanent part of the defences 
of the country. The Chairman has the status of a Chief of Staff and is a member of the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee and of the Defence Council. The Board’s fundamental purpose 
is to correlate the special scientific requirements of the Armed Forces with the general 
research activities of the scientific community at large. Its efforts are concentrated upon 
defence problems of particular importance to Canada or for which Canada has unique 
resources or facilities. [Existing research facilities such as the National Research Council 
are used whenever possible to meet the needs of the Armed Forces. The Board has built 
up new facilities only in those fields that have little or no civilian interest. Close collabora- 
tion is maintained with Canada’s larger partners; specialization is made possible only 
through the willingness of Britain and the United States to exchange the results of their 
broader programs for the less numerous but nevertheless valuable benefits of Canadian 
research. = 


The Board operates nine specialized research and development laboratories which are 
concerned primarily with maritime warfare, guns, rockets and missiles as armaments, 
defence against missiles, research on the upper atmosphere using ground-based equipment 
as well as balloons, rockets and satellites, propulsion and propellants, telecommunications, 
geophysical studies of the Arctic, defence against atomic, chemical and biological weapons, 
studies of shock and blast, biosciences research and operational research. The Board also 
supports and organizes an extramural program of research in the universities and industry. 
Some 200 grants are awarded annually to Canadian university staff members for research 
on problems of defence interest and a special fund is used to place contracts with industry 
for research in selected fields. 


Research on maritime warfare problems, particularly those relating to submarine 
detection and tracking, is carried out at the Naval Research Establishment, Dartmouth, 
N.S., and at the Pacific Naval Laboratory, Esquimalt, B.C. Research and development 
of weapons and defence against various weapons is undertaken in co-operation with the 
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Armed Services at several establishments, the largest of which is the Canadian Armament 
Research and Development Establishment near Valcartier, Que. Its principal activities 
include studies of defence against missiles, studies of the properties and application of 
infrared and other detection devices, exploration of the upper atmosphere with balloons 
and rockets, and the development of rocket propellants. 

The Defence Research Telecommunications Establishment in Ottawa is concerned 
mainly with problems of communications which involves exploration of the ionosphere 
with ground-based equipment, with rockets and with satellites, and the applications of 
the science of electronics to military problems. The Defence Research Northern Labora- 
tory, Fort Churchill, Man., conducts a variety of experiments requiring an Arctic environ- 
ment including studies of the aurora borealis, communications experiments and rocket 
firings. Research on the defensive aspects of chemical, biological and atomic weapons is 
carried out at three Defence Research Board establishments—the Defence Research 
Chemical Laboratories at Ottawa, Ont., the Suffield Experimental Station at Ralston, 
Alta., and the Defence Research Kingston Laboratory at Barriefield, Ont. 

The Defence Research Medical Laboratories near Toronto are concerned with bio- 
sciences research, chiefly with raising the operating efficiency of man working in the 
military environment, and includes such subjects as human physiology, experimental 
psychology and research on clothing. 

Operational research is carried on by a headquarters group which conducts long-range 
scientific analyses of future defence problems. Trained operational research scientists are 
provided by the Board to the operational research teams in the three Armed Services. 

Thus, the Board continues to support the fields of research that are of foremost. 
interest to the Canadian Armed Services and the program is under continuing review to 
ensure that cognizance is taken of all changes in emphasis in defence requirements. Close 
liaison is maintained between the Defence Research Board and the Department of Defence 
Production to ensure that research and development activities are closely integrated with 
production. 


Section 2.—Services Colleges and Staff Training Colleges 


Canadian Services Colleges.—The three Canadian Services Colleges are the Royal 
Military College of Canada founded at Kingston, Ont., in 1876, Royal Roads which was 
established in 1941 near Victoria, B.C., as a school for naval officers, and Collége Militaire 
Royal de Saint-Jean established at St. Jean, Que., primarily to meet the needs of French- 
speaking cadets. The Royal Military College and, Royal Roads were constituted as Cana- 
dian Services Colleges in 1948, and Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean was opened in 
1952. In 1959 the Legislature of the Province of Ontario granted the Royal Military 
College a charter empowering it to grant degrees. 

The purpose of the instruction and training at the Services Colleges is to impart the 
knowledge, to teach the skills and to develop the qualities of character and leadership 
essential to officers of all three Armed Services. The courses of instruction provide a sound 
and balanced liberal scientific and military education leading to degrees in arts, science and 
engineering which are granted by the Royal Military College. The organization and 
training give cadets the opportunity to command and to exercise judgment. 


For cadets entering the Royal Military College and Royal Roads the course is of four 
years duration. As the third and fourth years of the course are given only at the Royal 
Military College, cadets entering Royal Roads must proceed to that College for the final 
two years of the arts, science or engineering courses. For cadets entering Collége Militaire 
Royal de Saint-Jean, which gives a preparatory year, the course is of five years duration. 
Cadets take the preparatory, first and second years at that institution and the final two 
years at the Royal Military College. 
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Academic requirement for admission to the first year at the Royal Military College 
and Royal Roads is senior matriculation (or its equivalent) in the following subjects: 
English, physics, mathematics (algebra, geometry and trigonometry), chemistry and either 
history or a language, preferably French. French-speaking candidates having a B.A. 
degree from a classical college may be accepted directly into the first year at Colldge 
Militaire Royal. For admission to the preparatory year at that institution, the academic 
requirement is junior matriculation (or its equivalent) in English, French, algebra, geom- 
etry, physics and chemistry, although consideration is given candidates who do not 
possess the standing in French. Candidates from the classical colleges require at least 
sixth-year standing. 

To be accepted, a candidate must be single, a Canadian citizen or British subject 
normally resident in Canada, and physically fit in accordance with the medical standards 
of the Service in which he enrols. The age limits for admission to the first year are between 
16 and 21 years as of Jan. 1 of the year of entry; for admission to the preparatory year a 
cadet must have reached his 16th but not his 20th birthday on Jan. 1 of the year of entry. 
Personal interviews and medical examinations of candidates are carried out by Service 
Boards located at various centres across Canada. 


Most cadets entering the Services Colleges enrol under the Regular Officer Training 
Plan. Applicants accepted for entry enrol according to their choice, as naval cadets in the 
Royal Canadian Navy, as officer cadets in the Canadian Army or as flight cadets in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. Costs of tuition, board, lodging, uniforms, books, instruments and 
other essential fees are borne by the Department of National Defence and cadets are paid 
at the rate of $63 a month. On successfully completing their academic and military training, 
cadets are granted permanent commissions in the Regular Force but may, if they so wish, 
apply for release after three years of service following completion of academic training. 


A limited number of high school students may be selected to enter the Services Colleges 
on payment of tuition fees, etc. Graduates are granted commissions and serve in the 
reserve components of the Forces. Young men who qualify for Dominion Cadetships 
also serve in a reserve capacity. These Cadetships are awarded by the Federal Government 
in recognition of a candidate's parent having been killed, died or been severely incapacitated 
in the service of one of Canada’s Armed Forces. A maximum of 15 Dominion Cadetships 
may be awarded in any one year, five in each Service. Each is valued at $580, which 
covers first-year fees. 

During the 1962-63 academic year, 1,102 cadets were in attendance at the Services 
Colleges, 495 of them at the Royal Military College, 212 at Royal Roads and 395 at 
Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean. Of the total, 263 were enrolled in the Navy, 411 
in the Army and 428 in the Air Force. 


Staff Training Colleges.—The Canadian Army Staff College at Kingston, Ont., 
trains officers for staff appointments. The course is 21 months in duration with a student 
intake every second year. Although most of the student body is composed of Canadian 
Army officers, officers from the other two Services and from the armies of other Common- 
wealth and NATO countries also attend. The system of instruction is based upon the 
study of précis and other references, demonstrations and lectures, and indoor and outdoor 
exercises. Aside from purely military subjects, the curriculum includes national survival, 
research and development, world affairs and lectures by prominent guest speakers. 

The Royal Canadian Air Force College at Armour Heights in Toronto, Ont., is a 
permanent establishment consisting of a Staff College for senior officers and a Staff School 
for junior officers. The former affords professional education for officers normally of 
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Squadron Leader and Wing Commander ranks, preparing them to assume higher appoint- 
ments. The directing staff selected from the Royal Canadian Air Force is augmented by 
an officer from each of the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian Army and the Royal 
Air Force. The student body, in addition to Royal Canadian Air Force officers, has ten 
representatives from the Royal Canadian Navy and one or two from each of the Canadian 
Army, Royal Air Force and United States Air Force. The College and School courses 
are designed to assist the student to think logically and express his ideas with precision, 
both orally and in writing; to know his Service and understand the employment of air 
forces; to keep abreast of scientific and technical developments that may affect the employ- 
ment of air forces; and to gain a perspective of national and international problems. 
Lecturers are drawn, when desirable, from industry, the Armed Forces, the diplomatic 
corps and universities. Instructional visits are made to commercial and military estab- 
lishments in Canada and abroad. 


The National Defence College at Kingston, Ont., is a senior defence college providing 
an 11-month course of study covering the economic, political and military aspects of the 
defence of Canada. Senior officers and civil servants from the Armed Forces and govern- 
ment departments attend, as well as a few representatives from industry. An extensive 
lecture course is provided, with lecturers chosen from among the leaders in various fields 
in Canada, the United States, Britain and other countries. In addition, educational tours” 
and visits to certain parts of Canada, the United States, Europe and the Middle East 
give students more knowledge of conditions and influences in their own and other countries. 
The 16th course, held from August 1962 to July 1963, was attended by: three students 
from the Royal Canadian Navy, four from the Canadian Army and five from the Royal 
Canadian Air Force; two each from the Defence Research Board and the Department of 
Transport; and one each from the Department of External Affairs, Department of National 
Defence, Department of National Revenue, National Research Council, Atomic Energy 
of Canada and Defence Construction Limited. Representation from outside Canada 
included one member each from the Royal Navy, the British Army, the Royal Air Force, 
the British Foreign Office, the United States Army, the United States Navy, the United 
States Air Force and the State Department of the United States. 


PART II.—DEFENCE PRODUCTION* 


Under the provisions of the Defence Production Act (RSC 1952, c. 62, as amended), 
the Department of Defence Production has exclusive authority to procure the goods and 
services required by the Department of National Defence and the responsibility to ensure 
that the necessary productive capacity and materials are available to support the defence 
production program. The Department also serves as procurement agent for the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation, a Crown company primarily responsible for the purchase in 
Canada of defence goods required by other governments and of supplies to meet Canadian 
requirements under External Aid programs and other international agreements. The 
Department is responsible for planning and making other necessary arrangements for the 
immediate establishment of a War Supplies Agency should there be a nuclear attack. 
Military construction is the prime responsibility of Defence Construction (1951) Limited, 
a Crown company reporting to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Procurement and construction contracts issued by the Department of Defence Pro- 
duction and Defence Construction (1951) Limited had a net value of $797,640,000 in 1962 
and $410,015,000 in the first half of 1963. (The net value of contracts is made up of the 


* Prepared by the Economics and Statistics Branch, Department of Defence Production, Ottawa. 
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value of new contracts issued as well as amendments that increased or decreased existing 
contracts.) The net value of contracts in 1962 according to the various sources for which 
they were issued was as follows:— 


PC. of. 
Source Net Value Total Value 
$ 

Department of National Defence.................. 536, 666, 324 67.28 
Department of Defence Production 

CO DIPAVOUES) oe daetmeetoe te Dente tm ee 9,387,255 1.18 
Foreign Governments— 

UnitedsStatesnnarere aes ec Mette oct neers 202, 886, 820 25.44 

EB TIGA ax. ccttrantwta neterratarvemraneeemrocb rodeo 1,147,166 0.14 

Other marae eee icmceh oie moa ceeter hic 21, 586, 283 274 
Canadian Sources other than DND and DDP— 

Colombo Plan we ier or. Meee ee reat. 24,981, 231 3.13 

Others 0.4. toe eee ee 984, 688 O72 

DOA Saar. sae BONE Gc nis Acordes 797, 639, 767 100.00 


Of the $410,015,000 in contracts issued during the first half of 1963, $344,190,000 or 
84 p.c. was for the Department of National Defence. 


The $536,666,000 in contracts placed for the Department of National Defence in 1962 
was 1.5 p.c. above the value in 1961. The aircraft program accounted for most of the 
increase; it rose from $112,693,000 to $205,252,000, due in a substantial measure to con- 
tracting for the F-104G aircraft for the Canada-United States mutual aid program. Con- 
tracting for the electronics and communication equipment program showed a net decrease 
from 1961 of 32.4 p.c. to $82,785,000. Shipbuilding and repairing contracts increased to 
$27,841,000 compared with $26,585,000 in 1961. Significant reductions in contracting 
appeared in the defence construction program which declined by 56.4 p.c. to $39,443,000 
in 1962. Armament program contracts (including weapons, ammunition and explosives) 
increased to $25,466,000 from $11,812,000 in 1961. 


Contracts placed outside Canada on behalf of the Department of National Defence 
in 1962 amounted to $50,143,000, which was 9 p.c. of the total net value of prime contracts 
issued. Contracts valued at $32,117,000 were placed in the United States, $5,171,000 in 
Britain and $12,855,000 in other countries. 


Expenditures on contracts placed for the Department of National Defence amounted 

_ to $606,374,000 or 2.5 p.c. less than in 1961. Expenditures against aircraft programs declined 

from 1961 levels by $30,851,000 or 13.9 p.c. and those for electronics and communication 

equipment by $10,301,000 to $113,537,000 in 1962. Expenditures for ships increased to 

_ $53,503,000 as a result of increasing work done on the destroyer escort program. In the 

first half of 1963, expenditures against prime contracts placed for the Department of 
_ National Defence stood at $270,614,000. 


The Department of Defence Production placed $9,387,000 in contracts in 1962 and 
$5,562,000 in the first half of 1963 against certain appropriations to assist Canadian 
defence industry. The major area of assistance in 1962, which involved contracts totalling 
$8,466,000, was to sustain research and development capability in Canadian industry 
Telated to the needs of the Canada-United States development and production sharing 
program. Revolving Fund contracts amounted to $115,386,000 in 1962, primarily to 
make funds available for production in connection with the Canada—United States F-104G 

mutual aid program. Revolving Fund contracts amounted to $17,033,000 in the first 
half of 1963. 
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Contracts placed for all sources other than the Department of National Defence and 
Defence Production totalled $251,586,000 in 1962, of which $202,887,000 was for the 
United States Government and $1,147,166 for the British Government. 


1.—Canadian Government Defence Contracts and Expenditures, by Defence Program, 
1962 and First Half of 1963 


Nors.—The contract values include all contracts placed by the Department of Defence Production and Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited on behalf of the Department of National Defence, and the expenditure values include 
all payments made by the Department of National Defence against such contracts. The net value includes the 
value of all new contracts issued together with the value of amendments which increased or decreased the commit- 
ments of existing contracts. 


Net Value of Total Contracts] Expenditures on Contracts 
Program 
1963 1963 
on (First Half) ae (First Half) 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
ATPCrALG Societe aaa ahem Bee ciate e ore eke eas saints 205, 252 138,655 190, 900 89, 250 
SALTTVETIION Uae. eee ce ee ees ET ee 25,466 6,778 15,948 12,948 
Electronics and communication equipment sah 82,785 48, 880 113,537, 53,725 
BDI as a ra a detest he ey wie atveeaeiels aaa ai erate 27,841 33,199 53, 503 28,441 
Beis3 vee 8,924 6,570 9,818 6, 656 
ASS RIC ANE 88, 605 40,388 87,711 15,151 
Clothing and equipage 12,814 5,517 10,763 6,396 
Constructionstecvhtas chan seteiienearncor cari dheiet see 39,443 17,643 80, 802 14,125 
OEE! tacos witsekinien Nem ara tines date sleimeleiate som uci aisles 95, 536 46, 560 93, 393 43,922 
"Wotals sic cnc le nes eek eee ea aes 536, 666 344,190 606,374 270,614 


Defence Production and Development Sharing.—In 1962, $254,300,000 worth 
of United States defence production-sharing business was placed with Canadian industry. 
This was a 78-p.c. increase over 1961, due largely to contracts for Caribou aircraft and 
a contribution by the United States to the Canada—United States F'-104G aircraft program. 
The total United States defence production-sharing business in this country during the 
four years of the program was $605,900,000. 


During 1962, continuing attention was given to simplifying procedural arrangements, 
such as those involved in the United States duty regulations, security matters, obtaining 
specifications and interpreting new instructions issued by the United States Department 
of Defense and military authorities. The provision of information on the program to 
prime contractors and subcontractors, as well as to government procurement officers, was 
emphasized by both governments. Publications issued during the year included: a new 
edition of the Production Sharing Handbook; a handbook entitled Canadian Commodity 
Index; a Guide to Research and Development Capabilities in Canadian Defence Industry, 
designed to assist government research and development agencies and the defence industry 
in the United States to locate potential sources within Canadian industry; and a Defence 
Development Sharing handbook, designed to assist Canadian companies in participating in 
United States defence research and development requirements. 


Assistance was given to Canadian industry for research and development projects of 
interest to the United States Services. Contracts amounting to $8,500,000 were issued 
in 1962 for this type of assistance, with expenditures totalling almost $6,800,000. Among 
the major new projects were surveillance and guidance systems, short take-off and landing 
(STOL) aircraft, communications and navigation equipment, and surface vehicles. 


These efforts resulted in significant increases in bid solicitation and submissions in 
the prime contract area. United States inquiries to Canadian industry increased from 
5,786 in 1961 to 8,290 in 1962, and responses by Canadian companies from 1,799 to 2,384. 
Prime contracts placed by the United States Government with Canadian Commercial 
Corporation increased from 830 to 1,088, having a total value of $176,500,000. In the 
subcontract area, solicitations increased from 2,524 in 1961 to 3,108 in 1962, and responses 
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from 1,986 to 2,624. Subcontracts received by Canadian firms increased from 1,111 to 
1,769, valued at $76,500,000. Other prime contracts received directly from the United 
States Government by Canadian industry and other institutions totalled $1,300,000. 


Co-operation in NATO on RDP and Exports Overseas.—This program of research, 
development and production endeavours to attain maximum efficiency in standardization 
and production of military equipment by member countries of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Canada has submitted for consideration by the NATO groups a number of 
projects in the fields of vertical and short take-off and landing (V/STOL) aircraft, mobile 
radar, vehicle navigation equipment, sonar equipment, personnel carriers, anti-tank 
weapons, anti-personnel land mines, airborne navigation aids, aircraft engines, and telephone 
terminal equipment. 

Canadian industry was encouraged to participate in supplying the defence needs of 
European and other countries in such areas as aircraft, navigation aids and engine spares. 
During 1962, Canadian firms reported that they had received $45,114,000 in prime contracts 
and subcontracts from NATO and other countries (excluding the United States) of which 
prime contracts accounted for $7,359,000. Subcontracts placed in Canada by overseas 
countries amounted to $37,755,000. The major purchases in this group were for inertial 
navigation systems, vehicle spares, positional homing indicators, F-104G support equipment 
and engine spares. 


Emergency Supply Planning.—In 1962, the Department continued with plans and 
preparations to bring a War Supplies Agency into immediate existence in the event of a 
nuclear war. The Agency would assume control of the production, distribution and pricing 
of all civilian and military supplies except for certain aspects of the agricultural and fishing 
industries. The staffing of the national and regional components of the War Supplies 
Agency on a standby basis was completed, and progress was made in the selection of 
zonal standby staffs. - In several areas, a beginning was made in the selection of standby 
staff for local components. 

In order to provide a basis on which the War Supplies Agency could make a post- 
attack assessment of surviving supply resources, the research program was extended to 
produce in readily usable form comprehensive inventory data on major stocks of essential 
commodities and related production facilities normally available in this country. New 
surveys of inventory stocks and related production facilities were initiated in the materials 
field. In co-operation with the oil industry, energy vulnerability studies were begun and 
are continuing. In addition, economic studies of two emergency government zones and 
reports on specific segments of industry were completed. Although the research program 
as a whole is primarily a long-term project, significant progress was made. 

Various emergency regulations and orders required to bring the War Supplies Agency 
into existence and give it authority under the War Measures Act were reviewed in their 
peacetime draft form and brought up to date. Manning and warning procedures were 
revised, and a system for the control of personnel records of the national and regional 
standby staffs was instituted in co-operation with the Department. 

Plans for consumer rationing advanced to the point where sample ration documents 
were approved by an interdepartmental advisory committee. Agreement was reached on 
the transfer of a quantity of surplus military clothing to the Department for civilian use 
under War Supplies Agency control in an emergency. Also, the Government approved 
a program of industrial preparedness measures. 


PART III.—CIVIL EMERGENCY PLANNING (CIVIL DEFENCE) 


The present arrangements for civil emergency planning in Canada took form in 1958, 
when the Canadian Government instituted a survey of the civil defence situation in Canada 
in the context of the total military and civilian arrangements necessary to prepare the 


' nation for the possibility of nuclear war. This review led to a major rearrangement of 
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federal civil defence functions, together with an offer from the Federal Government to 
assume certain responsibilities previously carried out by provinces and municipalities. | 
This reorganization became effective on Sept. 1, 1959, and was based on two principles: © 
(1) that civil defence should be considered a function or activity of government rather | 
than a separate organization as such; and (2) that the civil defence function should be > 
divided into clearly defined tasks assigned to the appropriate level of government, and | 
at each governmental level, made the responsibility of those departments or agencies best 
able to undertake and discharge them. A further change took place on July 1, 1963, 
when the Emergency Measures Organization, which until that time had been part of the 
Privy Council Office, reporting to Parliament through the Prime Minister, was placed 
under the control and supervision of the Minister of Defence Production and designated 
as a department for administrative purposes. At the same time, responsibility for the 
direction and administration of the Canadian Civil Defence College at Arnprior, Ont., 
was transferred from the Minister of National Health and Welfare to the Minister of 
Defence Production, to be exercised through EMO. 


At the federal level, the present distribution of responsibilities resulting from these 
changes is as follows:— 


(1) The Emergency Measures Organization is the co-ordinating agency for all civil emergency 
planning and for all federal/provincial planning. Its responsibilities include planning for 
continuity of government, all tasks not specifically assigned to another department of 
government, general liaison with the provinces, NATO and foreign countries on matters 
relating to civil emergency planning, and operation and administration of the Canadian 
Civil Defence College. 

(2) The Department of National Defence, more particularly the Army, has a primary role 
in survival operations and has been delegated the responsibility for a substantial number 
of functions that are technical in character (see pp. 1110-1111). 

(3) The Department of National Health and Welfare has the duty of advising and assisting 
provincial authorities with respect to the provision of emergency health and welfare 
services. 

(4) The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is responsible for providing advice and assistance 
to provinces concerning the preservation of law and order, and the control of road traffic 
under emergency conditions. 

(5) Other federal departments and agencies have duties that relate chiefly to carrying on 
essential functions or to maintaining the country’s economic life under conditions of nuclear 
attack, e.g., the Department of Defence Production, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Finance, the Bank of Canada, the Department of Transport, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, and the Department of Labour in consultation with the National 
Employment Service of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Certain emergency functions of government are a projection of normal peacetime 
provincial responsibilities. In such fields, the provinces and municipalities understandably 
have more experience and knowledge of local conditions and problems than has the Federal 
Government and its agencies. The following represent responsibilities of this kind, and 
are considered to be the proper concern of provincial authorities with such federal assistance 
as may prove necessary :— 


(1) Preservation of law and order and the prevention of panic by the use of provincial and 
municipal police and special constables, with whatever support is necessary and feasible 
from the RCMP and the Armed Services at provincial request. 

(2) Control of road traffic, except in areas damaged or covered by heavy fallout, including 
special measures to assist in the emergency movement of people from areas likely to be 
attacked or affected by heavy fallout. ‘ 

(3) Reception services, including arrangements for providing accommodation, emergency 
feeding and other emergency supplies and welfare services for people who have lost or 
left their homes or who require assistance because of the breakdown of normal facilities. 

(4) Organization and control of medical services, hospitals and public health measures. 

(5) Maintenance, clearance and repair of highways. 

(6) Organization of municipal and other services for the maintenance and repair of water and 
sewage systems. 

(7) Organization of municipal and other firefighting services, and control over and direction 
of these services in wartime, except in damaged or heavy fallout areas, where firefighting 
services would be under the direction of the Army as part of the re-entry operation. 
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The federal Civil Emergency Planning Organization consists of a Cabinet Committee 
on Emergency Plans to give policy guidance in all areas of civil emergency planning for 
war, the federal Emergency Measures Organization (EMO) with a headquarters staff at 
Ottawa and regional offices in each provincial capital, and departmental planning staffs. 
The function of the regional offices of EMO is to co-ordinate the emergency planning of 
federal departments and agencies in the provinces and maintain liaison with provincial 
governments, the provincial emergency planning organizations and the appropriate military 
authorities. At the international level, EMO has an officer in Paris to maintain liaison 
with other NATO countries and to keep abreast of developments in civil emergency 
planning in these countries. Liaison with the United States is carried out by the head- 
quarters staff in Ottawa. 


EMO administers a Financial Assistance Program to assist the provinces and munici- 
palities in the development of emergency plans. Under this Program, the Federal Govern- 
ment may pay up to 75 p.c. of the cost of approved civil defence projects; $5,300,000 was 
earmarked for this purpose for the year ending Mar. 31, 1964. Advice and guidance is 
also given at the government level; a Survival Planning Guide for Municipalities was issued 
by EMO in 1961 and additions and amendments to this Guide are issued from time to time 
as additional experience and knowledge are acquired. 


To provide the public with information on survival measures, shelter designs and 
related matters, HMO and other government agencies have published literature of various 
kinds. The booklet Survival in Likely Target Areas examines the advantages and dis- 
advantages of evacuation as opposed to shelter. The leaflet Simpler Shelters includes five 
designs for less complex shelters for both basement and outdoor construction. These 
publications supplement the booklet 11 Steps to Survival, a general outline of what can be 
done for personal protection; Your Basement Fallout Shelter giving instructions for ‘‘do-it- 
yourself” shelters; and Fallout on the Farm describing the effects of radioactive fallout on 
agriculture and the protective measures that might be taken against it. Copies of these 
publications may be obtained from provincial civil defence or emergency measures co- 
ordinators in provincial capitals. 


A War Supplies Agency, established in 1960 and administered by the Department of 
Defence Production, will, in time of war, control the distribution and use of essential 
supplies, their prices, and their rationing as required. The Emergency Supply Planning 
Branch, which has the direct responsibility for the development of this Agency, has a 
headquarters staff in Ottawa and representatives in each region of Canada. 


One of the major accomplishments of EMO has been the establishment of emergency 
facilities for the Federal Government in the Ottawa area, and the construction of regional 
emergency headquarters in six provinces; plans are proceeding in the other four provinces 
for the development of similar facilities.. To ensure the further decentralization and dis- 
persal of authority during an emergency, planning is proceeding on the development, in 
co-operation with the provinces, of a system of zone headquarters which will form part of 
the governmental structure at the level below that of the regional emergency headquarters. 


To ensure continuity of communications in an emergency, an Emergency National 
Telecommunications Organization has been established within the Department of Trans- 
port. Under its authority, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has developed plans 
for emergency broadcasting which can be instituted at any time of the day or night to 
broadcast to all areas of Canada (see also p. 836). 


A federal-provincial Conference on Civil Emergency Planning was held in December 
1962. All provinces were represented and a number of federal Cabinet Ministers attended. 
This was in continuation of conferences held in previous years. Matters reviewed and 
discussed included the federal Financial Assistance Program, public information programs, 
training and exercises, shelter policy, radiological defence, and the decentralization of 
government in an emergency. 
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PART I.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


Section 1.—Federal Government Information Services 


The chief source of statistical information on all phases of the economy of Canada 
is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics where the ten-year and five-year censuses of Canada 
are planned and statistical information of all kinds—federal and provincial—is centralized. 
Certain areas of effort, such as trade and commerce, customs and excise, currency and 
banking, navigation, transportation, radio, population and national defence are con- 
stitutionally federal affairs and on such subjects the respective departments at Ottawa 
are the proper sources of information with which to communicate. Other fields of effort 
such as the administration of lands and natural resources, education, roads and highways, 
and health and hospitals are the responsibility of the provinces and data may be obtained 
concerning the individual provincial efforts in these fields from the respective provincial 
government departments. However, certain federal departments are also concerned with 
specific aspects of these subjects and, as in the case of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
in the co-ordination and presentation of the material for Canada as a whole. The Govern- 
ment of Canada, while not administering the resources within the provincial boundaries, 
co-operates closely with the provinces and is in a position to furnish material for Canada, 
especially production data on a national basis, marketing data on international, national 
and provincial bases, research work and experimental station data on a national basis, 
and also on a provincial basis from Federal Government stations located within partic- 
ular provinces. In agriculture, for instance, data on the breeding of livestock and the 
improvement of strains, on agricultural marketing and on crop yields are cases in point; 
in forestry, questions on forest research, forest fire protection and reforestation offer good 
examples. 

Certain Federal Government bodies and national agencies, because of the nature of 
their work and the appeal it has to broad sections of the population, are organized primarily 
as information or publicity agencies. Among these are: the Information Division, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, which deals with questions about external affairs originating in 
Canada and with general requests originating abroad for information on Canada and 
Canadian affairs; the Trade Publicity Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce} 
the Information Services Division, Department of National Health and Welfare; the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; and the National Film Board. The Departments of 
Agriculture, Fisheries, Forestry, Northern Affairs and National Resources, and Mines and 
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Technical Surveys, and such agencies as the National Gallery of Canada, the National 
Museum of Canada, the National Library, and the National Research Council, while 
not thus classed, are interested in the dissemination of information to a greater extent 
than most of the remaining government departments, although several of the latter have 
publicity branches. 

Thus, inquiries for information of a statistical nature should be forwarded to the 
Information and Public Relations Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
Inquiries to federal sources for information not of a statistical nature should be sent as a 
general rule to the individual departments and agencies of government which are listed, 
with their functions, at pp. 104-122 of this publication. Inquiries relating to provincial 
efforts may be directed to the provincial government department concerned. Inquiries 
about the Yukon and Northwest Territories should be addressed to the Northern Admin- 
istration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 


Section 2. Sale of Official Publications 


Under the provisions of the Public Printing and Stationery Act, the Queen’s Printer 
and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, has charge of the sale of all official publications of 
Parliament and the Government of Canada that are issued to the public, as well as of the 
free distribution of all public documents and papers to persons and institutions (libraries) 
entitled by statutory provisions to receive them. The regulations relating to the dis- 
tribution and sale of government publications made in accordance with the provisions 
of Sect. 7 of the Public Printing and Stationery Act and Sec. 7 (e) of the Financial Adminis- 
tration Act were brought up to date and approved by Treasury Board on Mar. 31, 1955. 

In compliance with these regulations, the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery 
issues the Daily Checklist of Government Publications which records for the information of 
the public service, libraries, etc., all Federal Government publications immediately upon 
release. Those authorized by law or regulation to receive free copies of government publica- 
tions receive the Daily Checklist without charge; others desiring the service may purchase 
an annual subscription to be forwarded daily or in weekly batches as requested. 

The Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery also issues the Monthly Catalogue 
of Canadian Government Publications, a comprehensive listing of all official publications, 
public documents and papers not of a confidential nature published at government expense, 
an Annual Catalogue (in January) listing all publications issued during the previous year, 
as well as sectional catalogues and selected titles bulletins advertising new government 
publications. 

The Queen’s Printer is the national sales agent in Canada for publications issued by 
the United Nations; the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization : 
the World Health Organization; the Food and Agriculture Organization; the Organization 
_ for Economic Co-operation and Development ; the International Atomic Energy Agency; 
| the International Civil Aviation Organization; the Council of Europe; the Commonwealth 
_ Economic Committee; the Organization of American States (Pan American Union); the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; and the New Zealand Government. 

Canadian Government and international organizations publications may be obtained 
_ from Queen’s Printer bookstores located in Ottawa, Toronto and Montreal, or by mail 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


| Dominion Bureau of Statistics Publications —The Dominion Bureau of Statistics acts 
as the agent of the Queen’s Printer with respect to the sale of DBS publications. Reports 
of the Bureau cover all aspects of the national economy; the Canada Year Book and 
_ Official Handbook Canada constitute authoritative compendiums of information on the 
institutions and economic and social development of Canada. 
DBS publications are listed with their prices in a catalogue of Current Publications and 
in the Queen’s Printer’s Catalogue of Canadian Government Publications. The DBS Daily 
Bulletin and Weekly Bulletin, available from the Bureau’s Information and Public Rela- 
tions Division at an annual subscription of $1 each, are designed to serve persons wishing 
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to keep closely informed on the full range of published information issued by the Bureau. 
Subscription orders for DBS publications or orders for single copies should be addressed 
to the Information and Public Relations Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
and should contain the necessary remittance in the form of a cheque or money order made 
payable to the Receiver General of Canada. 


Provincial Government Publications.—Most provincial government publications may 


be obtained from the Queen’s Printer of the province concerned. 


addressed to the provincial capital cities:— 


Inquiries should be 


Newfoundland.............. St. John’s Ontarios rect. ae eee Toronto 
Prince Edward Island....... Charlottetown Manitoba «ds: ah auntaneek: Winnipeg 
IN OWEWSCOU Ne ince dk ee EADS Halifax Saskatchewan.............. Regina 
New Brunswick.............Fredericton Alberton: Gee saat see Edmonton 
Quebeessts Serene. Cae Quebec British Columbia........... Victoria 
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Norz.—In the ‘‘Federal Data’’ column, the major source of information on each subject is given first; other 
sources follow in alphabetical order, with the exception of the National Film Board and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which appear at the end of each listing with which they are concerned, except where they are the major 


source. 


Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational Serv- 


ice 
Dept. of Forestry . 
Information and Technical Serv- 
ices 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 


veys 
Editorial and Information Division 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Services 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources 
Information Services Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Trade Publicity Branch 
Queen’s Printer (Canada Gazette, 
Statutes of Canada, Organization 
of the Government of Canada, 


etc.) 

National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs on all sub- 
jects) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Division 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (mortgage loans for 
new farm houses) 
Dept. of Finance (farm improvement 
loans) 
Dept. of Labour (farm workers) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources (Yukon and 
N.W.T.) 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agricultural and Fisheries Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans) 
Farm Credit Corporation (mortgage 
loans) 
National Research Council 
Prairie Regional Laboratory, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. (utilization of 
crops and crop products) 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


BROAD GENERAL 


ANADA'S Maven 
NAVAW 


AGRICULTURE 


General and 
Farming 


Sources for Provincial Data 


For broad general information in 
regard to particular provinces, appli- 
cation should be made to: B 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs; P.E.I., 
Tourist and Information Bureau; 
N.S., Dept. of Provincial Secretary; 
N.B., Dept. of Finance or N. 
Travel Bureau; Que., Dept. of 
Industry and Commerce, Bureau of 
Statistics, or Dept. of Tourism, Game 
and Fish; Ont., Dept. of Economics 
and Development, or Dept. of Travel 
and Publicity; Man., Dept. of In- 
dustry and Commerce or Dept. of 
Provincial Secretary; Sask., Dept. of 
Industry and Information or Exec- 
utive Council; Alta., Dept. of In- 
dustry and Development; B.C., 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics. 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Sask., Alta.:— 
Depts. of Agriculture 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Information and 
Research Branch 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce 

Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Farm 
Economics and Statistics Branc'! 
and Information Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation 

B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

Dept. of Industrial Development, 

Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data) 
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Sources for Federal Data 
he 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Information Services Division 
Northern Administration Branch 
Northern Co-ordination and Re- 
search 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (Indians) 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Editorial and Information Division 
Polar Continental Shelf Project 
Dominion Observatories 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Geographical Branch 
arine Sciences Branch 
Dept. of National Defence 
Director of Public Relations 
Defence Research Board 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Public Works 
Building Construction Branch 
Dept. of Transport (airports, weather 
stations, navigation, re-supply 
operations) 
Information Services 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
(permafrost, buildings in the 
orth, snow and ice) 
National Film Board 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Pemunion Observatory, Ottawa, 
int. 
Dominion Astrophysical Observ- 
atory, Victoria, B.C. 
Dominion Radio Astrophysical 
Observatory, Penticton, B.C. 
National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (radio astronomy) 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(research studies, sale of radio- 
isotopes) 

Atomic Energy Control Board 
(policy, regulations) 

Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 


Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 

Eldorado Mining and _ Refining 
Limit 

Queen’s Printer (International 


Atomic Energy Agency) 


Dept. of Transport 
Civil Aviation Branch (control; 
licensing; airports and air navi- 
ation facilities) 
Information Services 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Aircraft Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Legal Surveys and Aeronautical 
Charts Division 
Dept. of National Defence 
Directorate of Public Relations 
(RCAF) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Civil Aviation Medicine Division 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Aviation Museum 
National Research Council 


National Aeronautical Es cable) 


ment 
Queen’s Printer (International Civil 
Aviation Organization) 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


ARCTIC 


ASTRONOMY 


ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


AVIATION 


) 


| 


Sources for Provincial Data 
paste Pct SE 


Que.:—Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Quebec Society of Astronomy 


Man.:—University of Manitoba, 
innipeg 
Sask.:—University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon 
Alta.:—University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton 
Ont.:—Dept. of Energy Resources 


The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Manitoba Development 
Authority 
University of Manitoba, Physics 
Dept. 
Sask.:—University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon 
Alta.:—Alberta Research Council, 
Edmonton 
B.C.:—University of British Columbia 


Que.:—Quebec Government Air 
Services 

Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Forest Protection Branch 

Man.:—Manitoba Government Air 
Services 


Sask. :—Saskair (formerly Sask. Gov- 
ernment Airways) 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 

Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 

Dept. of Finance (for banking; also 
small businesses loans) 

Dept. of Insurance (for trust and 
loan business; also administers 
the Small Loans Act) 

Post Office Department, 
Ban 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Savings 


Dept. of Justice 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


National Library (information re 
Canadian publications and books 
in Canadian libraries; national 
bibliographies of other countries) 

National Research Council 

National Science Library (informa- 
tion re identification and loca- 
tion of scientific serials and 
research reports) 

Queen’s Printer (Official Classifi- 
cation of Canadian Government 
Publications) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Information and Public Relations 
Division (for statistical publica- 
tions) 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (Yukon and 
N.W.T.) 


Subject 


BANKING 


Trust and Loan 
Companies 


BANKRUPTCY 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BIRTHS 
See“ Vital Statistics’ 


BLINDNESS 
ALLOWANCES 


Sources for Provincial Data 
ee EA 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial 
Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance 
Que.:—Dept. of Finance, Insurance 
Branch 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Province of Ontario Savings 
ce 
Dept. of Insurance 
Man.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary 
Manitoba Development Fund 
Manitoba Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration 
Sask.:—Provincial Secretary, Regis- 
trar of Securities 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development, Credit 
Union Services 
Alta.:—Treasury Dept., Superin- 
tendent of Treasury Branches 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Inspector 
of Trust Companies 


Nfid., P.E.I., Alta.:—Depts. of 
Attorney General 

Man., Sask.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Education 
Public Libraries Board 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs, Ar- 
chives 
P.E.1.:—Dept. of Education 
Superintendent of Libraries and 
Director of Adult Education 
Legislative Librarian 
N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Education, 
Provincial Librarian 
Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 
Provincial Archives 
Provincial Library 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Ont.:—Dept. of Education, Pro- 
vincial Library Service 
Legislative Library 
an.:—Dept. of Education, Pro- 
vincial Librarian 
Sask.:—Provincial Library 
Legislative Library 
Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Library Board 
Provincial Library and Archives 
B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Provincial Library and Archives 
Public Library Commission 


Sources same as for “Old Age 
Assistance’ excepting: 

B.C.:—Blind Persons Allowances 
Board 


\ 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


BROADCASTING 


See ‘‘Radio”’ 
and ‘‘Television”’ 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (NHA praens: 


house designs, apartment buil 


ing standards) Nfld., N.B.:—Depts. of Public Works 
Canadian Government Specifications P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Board Natural Resources 
Canadian Standards Association N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Dept. of Defence Production Que.:—Farm Credit Bureau, Family 
Defence Construction (1951) Housing Division 
Limite Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Dept. of Finance (Farm Improve- Bureau of Statistics 
ment Loans Act; Small Bus- Ont.:—Dept. of Labour, Factory 
inesses Loans Act) Inspection Branch 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare Dept. of Economics and Develop- 
Hospital Design Division ment, Housing Branch 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


Dept. of Public Works 
National Resources 


Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 


National Parks Branch munity Planning Branch 
Northern Administration Branch \ BUILDING Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
Dept. of Public Works CONSTRUCTION merce 


Building Construction Branch Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 


Chief Architect and Information Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
Services velopment, Alberta Bureau of 
Dept. of Transport Statistics 
Air Services Construction Branch Dept. of Labour 
(airport terminal buildings, etc.) B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Housing 
Information Services Commissioner 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (Soldier Dept. of Labour, Factory Inspec- 
Settlement and Veterans’ Land tion Branch 
Act) Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Farm Credit Corporation Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
National Research Council of Economics and Statistics 
Division of Building Research Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Plan- 
(construction materials, building ning Division 


codes and practice, soil and snow 
mechanics, housing standards) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Transport 
Information Services (secondary 
canals) 
National Research Council 


Division of Mechanical Engineer- CANALS 


ing f 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (St. 

Lawrence—Great Lakes canals) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics tion 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Economics Branch CHEMICALS Ont.:—Ontario Research Founda- 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration CITIZENSHIP 
Citizenship Branch (publications) S I 
Information Division cepcis’ 


National Film Board “Population” 


Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary and Citizenship 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
ech tata LE AS SE ae: ded Sea peste shneribcan deed ink BRERA ISS tal ACS 
Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 


P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
elfare 


Emergency Measures Organization 


oer ie! pcisnce cgi: Ont.:—Dept. of Attorney General, 
pee BPP Yi panning) Emergency Measures Organiza- 
Dept. oF Natjunal Health, and CIVIL J tion 
oP Welt leak oesana cm DEFENCE Man.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
baer be tary, Civil Defence Branch 


Emergency Health Services 
Ewmerente Wielka reiGencines Sask.:—Emergency Measures Organ- 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police E beatin Council 


lta.:—Emergency Measures Organ- 
ization 
B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary, Provincial Co-ordinator 


Dept. of Transport Ques 
— peep clog ee: spel hee 
ational Research Counci 
Division of Building Research, CLIMATE 
(Climatological Atlas of Canada, 


Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Meteorological Bureau 

Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Farm 
Economics and Statistics Branch 


National Building Code) B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines _ 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- N.B. hee vier sripeic ae sie ces 
veys b 5 
Geological Survey of Canada vipa iN pt 
ae Breach Divisi COAL Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
D pee C TP Book pyaston. Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
OTA OR es 081 pea Bae Alberta Research Council 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics B.C.:_ DeptillofaMinesand) Pewee 
leum Resources 


COMBINES 


Research ; 
Restrictive Trade Practices 


Dept. of Justice ; 
Director of Investigation and 
Com- 
mission 


Dept. of Transport Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
Telecommunications and Electron- ea 
ics Branch (radio aids, aero- Bossi of Public Wulicies 
nautical and marine navigation) PLES Tourist" ands claternen 
Information Services “ABS ey uns 2 
Meteorological Branch (meteoro- N.S.: Board SE Commietonereree 


logical communications) Public Utilities 

Board of Transport Commissioners N.B.:—Travel Bureau 
(regulation of certain telegraph COM- Que.:—=Dept: of Transportation and 
and telephone companies) MUNICATIONS Communications 


cee Ce eee Ona Telephone Service 

casting) see also Commission _ ; : 

(6 Ap % ‘ell . YW eT Ontario Provincial Police, Radio 
anadian Overseas | elecommunica- Postal Service Gommunisntone Breen 


tion Corporation M , 
. an.:—Manitoba Telephone System 
Pere 2 Shiba Affairs and Sask.:—Saskatchewan Government 
ational Resources oF lenkonen 


a sarriger sapien Branch Alta.:—Alberta Government Tele- 

v n -W.T.) phones 
ee ee Tele- B.C.:—Dept. of Commercial Trans- 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Pore 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(social welfare and recreation) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
National Capital Commission 
Information Division (general in- 
formation on the Plan for the 
National Capital of Canada) 
National Film Board 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch, Canadian 
Wildlife Service 
Northern Administration Branch 
Dept of Agriculture 
Agricultural Rehabilitation and 
Development Division 
Information Division 
Economics Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer 
Service 
Dept. of Forestry 
Information and Technical 
Services 
National Capital Commission 
National Film Board 


Privy Council Office 

Dept. of Justice 

Dept. of Secretary of State 

Library of Parliament 

Public Archives 

Queen’s Printer (Statutes of Canada, 
Hansard, etc.) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


COMMUNITY 
PLANNING 


CONSERVATION 


CONSTITUTION 


CONSUMER 
PRICE INDEX 


See also 
“Cost of Living’ 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Fitness Division 
N.S.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
N.B.:—Dept. of Education, Physical 
Education and_ Recreational 
Branch 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Que.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Industrial Development Bureau 
Economic Advisory Council 
Ont.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Community Planning Branch 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programmes Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Regional Development 
Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Community Planning Branch 
Executive Council, Economic Ad- 
visory and Planning Board 
Centre for Community Studies, 
University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon 
Alta.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
own and Rural Planning 
Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Re- 
gional Planning Division 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programmes Branch 
Lower Mainland Regional Plan- 
ning Board 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Tourism, Game and Fish 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Conservation Branch 


Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Agriculture, Conservation 
and Development Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 
Dept. of Recreation and Conserva- 
tion 


All Provinces except B.C.:—Depts. 
of Attorney General 
B.C. :—Provincial Secretary 
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Sources for Federal Data 
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Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Division 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (mortgage-lending 
activities) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Economics Service 
Dept. of Northern 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimo co-operatives) 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Companies and Corporations 
Branch 


Affairs and 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(wholesale and retail prices and 
consumer price index) 


Canada Council 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion 
Information Division (Indians and 
immigrants) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources 
National Parks Branch 
National Museum of Canada 
Northern Administration Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 


only 

National Gallery of Canada (films, 
reference library) 

Public Archives 

National Film Board 


Subject 


CO-OPERATIVES 


(including Credit 
Unions) 


COST OF LIVING 


CREATIVE ARTS 
AND 
HANDICRAFTS 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pects A ih AR A Melted 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.1., N.S.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 

N.B.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Co- 
operatives Branch 

| Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 


Conservation, Co-operative Serv- 
ices Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Development, Co-operative Ac- 
tivities Branch 

B.C.:—Attorney-General’s Dept., 
Registrar of Companies 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 


and Supply 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
ommerce, Business Research 


Branch 
| Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 
d Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 


-Development, Alberta Bureau ~ 
of Statistics 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Education 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary, Tourist and Information 
Branc 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Fitness Division 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Handicrafts Division 
Nova Scotia College of Art 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Fitness Division 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Handicraft Division 
The New Brunswick Museum 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation 
J ranc 
Que.:—Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Dept. of Agriculture (rural handi- 
crafts 
Ont.:—Dept. of Education, Com- 
munity Programmes Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture, Home Eco- 
nomics Service j 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation, Extension Service 
Sask.:—Dept. of Education, Con- 
tinuing Education Branch 
Saskatchewan Arts Board 
Alta. :—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
(cultural activities) 
B.C.:—Provincial Museum (Indian 
handicrafts) J 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programmes Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Dept. of Justice 
Office of the Commissioner of 
Penitentiaries 


National Parole Board CRIME AND 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare DELINQUENCY 


Research and Statistics Division 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


~- 


See pp. 117-122 of this volume for a 
list of Crown corporations giving the CROWN 


functions of each and the Cabinet > 
Minister through which each reports CORPORATIONS 


to Parliament. 


poe se Sonne 

ept. o inance 

Royal Canadian Mint f CURRENCY 
Public Archives 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Dairy Products Division 
Health of Animals Branch 
ree ees “a 
Animal Research Institute 
Dairy Technology Research In- f DAIRYING 
stitute 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


DEATHS 
See’ 'Vital Statistics’ 


Dept. of National Defence 
Director of Public Relations 
Directorate of Naval Informa- 
tion 
Directorate of Public Relations 


(Army) DEFENCE 


Directorate of Public Relations 
(RCAF) 
Defence Research Board 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Fistence Construction (1951) Lim- 
it 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 
Dept. of External Affairs (NATO)) 


See also 
“Civil Defence’ 


Sources for Provincial Data 
patios at a 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 
General 
Additional:—Nfld., N.S., Alta.:— 
Depts. of Public Welfare 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare and 
Labour 
Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
elfare 
Dept. of Youth 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Reform Institutions 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation 
B.C.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


For information with regard to in- 

dividual Crown corporations apply 

as follows:— 

Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment 

Dept. of Public Works 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 

Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Man.:—Treasury Dept. 

Dept. of Public Utilities 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 

velopment 
B.C.:—Attorney-General’s Dept. 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 
N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture, Dairy Branches 
(also Milk Industry Board of 
Ont. and Milk Control Board 
for B.C.) 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Dairy Products 
ranch 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation, Dairy Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Ani- 
mal Industry Branch 
Milk Control Board 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Defence Production 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (Yukon and 
N.W.T. 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (war 
disabled veterans) 


Bank of Canada 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Division 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Canadian Citizenship Branch 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Economics and Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Finance 
Financial Affairs Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Economics Service 
Dept. of Forestry 
Economics Division 
Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Legislation Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys 
Mineral Resources Division 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research and Statistics Division 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources 
Administration Services 
Northern Administration Branch 
Northern Co-ordination and Re- 
search 
Water Resources Branch 
Dept. of Public Works 
Economic Studies Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Economics Branch 
Dept. of Transport 
Economics Policy Branch 
Fisheries Research Board 
Public Archives (early data) 
Queen's Printer (UNESCO) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


DEFENCE | 
PRODUCTION 


DISABLED 
PERSONS 
ALLOWANCES 


ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—The Old Age Assistance 
Board 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare and La- 


bour, Director of Disabled Per- 
sons Allowances 

N.S.:—Director of Old Age Assist- 
ance 

N.B.:—Dept. of Youth and Welfare, 
Director of Disabled Persons 
Allowances 

Que.:—Quebec Social Allowances 
Commission 

Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Welfare Allowances Branch 

Man.:—The Old Age Assistance 
and Blind Persons’ Allowances 
Board 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation, Director of 
Public Assistance 

Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Pensions Board 

B.C.:—The Disabled Persons Al- 


lowances Board 


Nfld.: 


ment 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Office of the Eco- 
nomic Advisor 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Economic Research Bur- 
eau, Bureau of Statistics, In- 
dustrial Commission Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and 
Development 
Dept. of Agriculture, Farm Eco- 
nomics and Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
Research Foundation of Ontario 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Business Research Branch 
Manitoba Development Authority 
Treasury Dept., Economic Re- 
search Division 
Dept. of Agriculture and Conser- 
vation, Economic Division 
Sask.:—Executive Council 
Economic Advisory and Planning 
Board 
Dept. of Industry and Information 
Government Finance Office ‘ 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development, Re- 
search and Statistical Division 
Centre for Community Studies, 
University of Saskatchewan, 


Dept. of Economic Develop- 


Saskatoon 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 


ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Canada Council 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(educational broadcasts) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Citizenship Branch (immigrants) 
Information Division (Indians) 
Dept. of Finance (university grants) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer Service 
Dept. of Forestry 
Information and Technical Sery- 


ices 
Dept. of Labour 
Vocational Training Branch EDUCATION 
Dept. of National Defence See also 
Director of Education (service L “3 ‘ i Aa 
dependants’ schools) Motion Pictures 
Devt: of National Health and Wel- and “Photographic 
are sly 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Material 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
and children of war dead) 
National Gallery of Canada (school 
broadcasts, lectures) 
National Research Council 
Division of Administration and 
Awards (science and engineering 
students registered in Canadian 
graduate schools) 


Queen’s Printer (UNESCO) 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Education 
(technical, visual, audio and all 
d other phases of education) 
Additional:—Alta.:—Dept. of Labour, 
Apprenticeship Board 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Pro- 
Pp SyiGeees 
: N.B.:—Dept. of Finance 
Chief Electoral Office ELECTIONS Que.:—Chief Returning Offi 
. wt g cer 
Library of Parliament Mew B.C.:—Chief Electoral Of- 
cers 


Sask., Alta.:—Clerks of the Execu- 
tive Councils 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment, Power Commission 

P.E.1I.:—Public Utility Commission 

N.S., Alta.:—Power Commissions 

N.B.:—New_ Brunswick Electric 
Power Commission 


Ques tadio Elects Commission 
5 Dept. of Natural Resources 
Berks of Nosthern Affairs and Dept. of Agriculture and Coloni- 
ational Resources zation, Rural Electrification Bu- 
Water Resources Branch reau 
Nene Encrgy Poor 1 Ont.:—Dept. of Energy Resources 
eon esearch Council — ; ELECTRIC 4 The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
adio and Electrical ERETACETIS 7 POWER mission of Ontario 
Division Man.:—Manitoba Hydro 
Northern Canada Power Com- Dept. of Public Utilities 
mission Sask.:—Saskatchewan Power Cor- 
National Film Board oration 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics B.C... Dept. of Lands, Forests and 


ater Resources 
British Columbia Hydro and 
Power Authority 
British Columbia Energy Board 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Civil Service Commission (oppor- 
tunities for and conditions of 
employment in the peterel 

Civil Service) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (immigrants) 


EMPLOYMENT 


National Employment Service 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(education, welfare, handicrafts, 
livelihood) 
Northern Co-ordination and Re- 
search 
National Museum of Canada 
(historical and archaeological 
information, handicrafts) 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(health and hospital services) 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

(field duties) 


ESKIMOS 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 
Trade Fairs and Missions Branch 
Trade Publicity Branch 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (housing exhibits) 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Livestock Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer Service 
Dept. of Mines and Technical 
Surveys 
Editorial and Information Division 
ineral Resources Division 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Division 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources 
National Museum of Canada 
Editorial and Information Division 
National Capital Commission 
National Capital Plan (exhibits and 
information) 
National Gallery of Canada (paint- 
ings, etc.) 
National Film Board 


EXHIBITIONS 


EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 


See also “Trade” 


Dept. of External Affairs 
Queen’s Printer (International Or- 
ganizations Publications) 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept, of Citizenship and Immigration 
(assistance to families entering 
anada not yet eligible for 
family allowances) 


FAMILY 
ALLOWANCES 


4 


{ 


Sources for Provincial Data 
a RT 


All Provinces:—Depts. 
culture (farm labour) 
Additional:—Nfld., N.S., N.B., 
Sask.:—Depts. of Labour 
Que.:—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
Employment Bureau 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and 
Development 
Dept. of Labour 
Civil Service Commission 
Man.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Business Research Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Industry and Develop- 


ment 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


of Agri- 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Division of Northern Labrador 
Affairs 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 


P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of 
Agriculture 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 


olonization 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Office of Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Ont.:—Most Ontario Departments 
organize exhibitions 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation, Extension Service 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Industry and Information 
Ita.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary 
Dept. of Agriculture 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Plant Products Division 
Plant Protection Division 
Research Branch 
Genetics and Plant Breeding 
Research Institute 
Plant Research Institute 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch ( 
ational Research Council 
Prairie Regional Laboratory, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. (utilization of 
crops and crop products) 
Queen’s Printer (FAO) 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Finance 
Bank of Canada 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Forestry 
Forest Research Branch 
Forest Products Research Branch 
(forest products fire retardents) 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
(forest-fire protection along rail- 
way lines) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch 
Northern Administration Branch 
Dept. of Public Works 
Fire Prevention Branch (fire loss 
statistics) 
National Research Council 
Fire Research Section 


and \ 


Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer 
Service 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Farm and Fisheries Department 
Dept. of Finance 
Fisheries Improvement Loans Act 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimo fishing co-operatives) 
Dept. of Trade and ommerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
settled as commercial fishermen) 
Fisheries Research Board 
Queen’s Printer (FAO) 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion fine hiploy iment insurance 
for fishermen) 


National Film Board 


Si aac 


Subject 


FIELD CROPS 


FINANCE 


A 


, 


See also ‘‘Taxation’ 


FIRE , 


PREVENTION 


FISHERIES j 


Vous Alta., B.C.: 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pai ested Sit ciabatta 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 


an esources 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 


Colonization 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Depts. of Agri- 
culture, Field Crops Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation, Soils and Crops 
Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Branch 


Nfld., N.B., B.C.:—Depts.of Finance 
P.E.I., Man., Sask., Alta.:— 
Depts. of Provincial Treasurer 
N.S.:—Dept. of Finance and Eco- 
nomics. 
Que.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Treasury Dept. 
Dept. of Economics and Develop- 
ment, Administration Branch 
and Financial Research Branch 


Provinces: — Provincial Fire 
Marshals (for urban and rural 
fire losses) 
Additional:—Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, 

Agriculture, and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 

Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Forest Protection Service 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Fire 
Commissioner 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Forest Protection Branch 
Dept. of Public Works, Fire Pre- 
vention Officer 
Dept. of Attorney General, Office 
of the Fire Marshal 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Dept. of Labour, Fire Commis- 
sioner 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Labour, Fire Commis- 
sioner 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
B.C. :—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 


Nfld., P.E.I., N.B.:—Depts. of 
Fisheries 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Fisheries Division 
cme Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
is 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Fish and Wildlife Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Fisheries Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Fisheries Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Fish and Game Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation 
Conservation 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


All 


and 


and 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 
Dept. of National Health and 

Welfare (for standards and 

methods of control of quality or 

potency and safety of food and FOOD 


dr 
Dept. ek. (for inquiries | AND DRUGS 


on standards for meat, canned 
food, fruit, honey, maple prod- 
ucts, vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, etc.) 

Dept. of Fisheries (standards for fish 
products) 


See also 
“Nutrition”’ 


— 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
See 
“External Affairs’’ 


le 


FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 


Dept. of Finance 
Bank of Canada 


Dept. of Forestry 
Economics Division 
Forest Research Branch 
Forest Products Research Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Commodities Branch > 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs, in relation 
to departmental conservation 
and development programs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


FOREST 
RESOURCES 
AND 
INDUSTRIES 


FRUIT 


See ‘Horticulture’ 


FUEL 
See ‘‘Coal’’, “Oil 
and Natural Gas’’ 
and “Electric 
Power’”’ 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Livestock Division (grading) 
Research Branch (production) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


FUR FARMING 


and 


See also 
“Trapping” 


Sources for Provincial Data 
Sa ee 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 


and 


of Lands and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 
; Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Forestry Branch 
Dept. of Industry and Information 
Saskatchewan Timber Board 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
ater Resources 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
Dept. of Economic Development 
P.E.I., N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. _ 
of Agriculture 
N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
olonization 
Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Game Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Saskatchewan Fur 


Marketing 
Service 


N.S., Que., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. _ 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Geographical Branch 
Canadian Permanent Committee 
on Geographical Names 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Soils Research Institute 
Fisheries Research Board (ocean- 
ography) 
Public Archives 
National Film Board 


Dept. of Mines 
Surveys 
Geological Survey of Canada 


and Technical { 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 
(federal-provincial channel of 
communication) 

Chief Electoral Office (Electoral Act 
and voters lists) 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 

Citizenship Branch (publications) 
Information Division 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources (Yukon and L 
N.W.T.) 

Queen’s Printer (distribution and 
sale of statutory orders and 
regulations) 

Library of Parliament 

Privy Council Office (appointments, 
orders in council, statutory 
orders and regulations) 

Public te (oakl official rec- 
ords 


Dept. of National Health and 
elfare 

Queen’s Printer (WHO) r 

National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


GEOGRAPHY 


GEOLOGY 


GOVERNMENT 


For Senate of 
anada and House 

of Commons 
see ‘‘Parliament’’ 


HEALTH 
For Health of 


Veterans 
VW 
see ‘Veterans 


Affairs” 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Travel Bureau 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Economic Research Bureau, 
Drafting Division 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Lands and Surveys Branch 
Dept. of Mines 
< Ontario Agricultural College 
Dept. of Economics and Develop- 
ment, Special Research and 
Surveys Branch 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Information 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
University of Alberta 
~C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture. 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 


N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 


eological Surveys Branch 

J Dept. of Agriculture 

Ont.:—Dept. of Mines, Geological 
Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 

University of Alberta 

B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 

leum Resources 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Ont., Man., 

< Sask., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of 
Provincial Secretary 

Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 


Nfld., P.E.I., N.B., Que., Ont., 
Man.:—Depts. of Health 

N.S., Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of 
Public Health 

B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance 


A 
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Public Archives 
Dept. of National Defence 
Naval Historian 
Directorate of History (Army) 
Air Historian 
Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch (historic 
sites and monuments) 
National Museum of Canada 
Canadian War Museum 


and 


National Aviation Museum 


Archivist for the Northwest Terri- 
tories Council 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
memorials) 
Library of Parliament 
National Capital Commission (His- 
torical Section) 
National Gallery of Canada (pro- 
vincial and federal) 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(war 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
(grading and inspection) 
Fruit and Vegetable Division 
Plant Products Division 
Plant Protection Division 
Research Branch 
Genetics and Plant Breeding 
Research Institute 
Plant Research Institute 
Queen’s Printer (FAO) 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources 

Northern Administration Branch 


(Yukon and N.W.T.) 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (Indians) 
Dept. of National Defence 
Office of the Surgeon General 
(Armed Forces hospitals) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
hospitals) 
Queen’s Printer (WHO) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


HISTORY 


HORTICULTURE 


HOSPITAL 


INSURANCE 


HOSPITALS 


HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


See ‘‘Parliament”’ 


| 


f 


ie 


SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


Sources for Provincial Data 
ee 


Nfld.:—Legislative Library 
Memorial University 
Gosling Memorial Library 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs, Public 
Archives and Museum 
P.E.I.:—Travel Bureau, Legislative 
Librarian 
N.S.:—Public Archives 
N.B.:—Legislative Library 
Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary, 
Provincial Archives 
Provincial Library 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs 


Ont.:—Legislative Library 
Dept. of Travel and Publicity, 
Historical Branch 
Dept. of Public Records and 
Archives 
Man.:—Provincial Library and Ar- 
chives 
Sask.:—Legislative Library, Ar- 


chives Division 
Alta.:—Archives, Provincial Library 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
-C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 
Provincial Librarian and Ar- 
chivist 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I., Ont.:—Depts. of Agriculture 

N.S., N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 


of Agriculture, Horticultural 
Branches 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
colonization, Horticultural 
Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation 

Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 


Industry Branch 


Nfid., Que.:—Depts. of Health 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Health 
Hospital Services Commission 
-S.:—Hospital Services Planning 
Commission 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health, Hospital 
Services Branch 
Ont.:—Ontario Hospital 
Commission 
Man.:—Hospital Services Plan 
Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of Public 
Health 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance 


Services 


Nfld., N.B., Que., Man.: 
of Health 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Health 
Hospital Services Commission 
-S.:—Hospital Services Planning 


Depts. 


Commission 

Ont.:—Ontario Hospital Services 
Commission 

Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of Public 
Health 


B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance 
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Sources for Federal Data 
AeA 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
oration (long-term mortgage 
oans for new houses and low- 
rental housing projects; National 
Housing Act financing; loans 
to universities for resident 
student accommodation; loans 
to municipalities for sewage 
treatment projects; mortgage 
lending; insurance of loans) 

Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 

Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimo housing) 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (home 
construction assistance for vet- 
erans) 

National Research Council 

Division of Building Research 
(construction materials, buildin 
codes and practice, soil an 
snow mechanics, housing stand- 
ards) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division 
Dept. of Health 
elfare 
Quarantine, Immigration Medical 
and Sick Mariners Division 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


National and 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare (health and _ hospital 
services) 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 


National Museum of Canada 
(historical and archaeological 
information) 


Dept. of Industry 
National Design Branch 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Patent and Copyright Office 


——— 


Subject 


HOUSING 


IMMIGRATION 


INCOME TAX 


See “Taxation” 


INDIANS 


INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


See 
“Manufacturing” 


Sources for Provincial Data 
aeeneecionasomasnasenennnaicnnictare et 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Housing Com- 


mission 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
olonization, Quebec Farm 
Credit Bureau 

4 Ont.: Dept. of Economics and 


Development, Housing Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Manitoba Housing Commission 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Housing Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Housing 
ommissioner 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 

Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 
velopment, Economics Branch 
and Immigration Division 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation 


Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


and 


Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

B.C.:—British Columbia House, 
London, England 

Nfld.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 


(Indians in Labrador) 
eee eoeee of Tourism, Game and 
is. 


Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 

Man.:—Dept. of Welfare, Com- 
munity Development Branch 

Sask.:—Provincial Committee on 
Minority Groups 

Executive Council 

B.C.:—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 

Advisory Committee on Indian 
Affairs 


Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Manitoba Design 
Institute 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Insurance (Dominion, 
British and foreign companies, 
Federal Civil Service insurance) 

Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (insures loans made 
under National Housing Act) 

Dept. of Agriculture 

Production and Marketing Branch 
(crop insurance) 
Dept. of Labour 
Annuities Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Export Credits Insurance Cor- 
poration 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Veterans Welfare Services 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
mary statistics of all types of 
insurance) 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Mines Branch 
Mineral Resources Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Economics Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Justice 
Dept. of Northern A ffairs and National 
Resources (Yukon and N.W.T.) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Labour 
Information Branch 
Legislation Branch 
Economics and Research Branch 
Canada Labour Relations Board 
Vocational Training Branch 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
Industrial Relations Branch (con- 
ciliation of labour disputes, 
payment of fair wages on 
government contracts, promo- 
tion of labour-management co- 
operation, fair employment prac- 
tices, female employees equal pay, 
and annual vacations with pay) 
International Labour Organization 
Branch 
Special Services Branch 
Women’s Bureau 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (Indians and 
immigrants) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(occupational health) 
Dept. of Northern A ffairs and National 
Resources (Yukon and N.W.T.) 
National Employment Service 
National Research Council 
Division of Administration and 
Awards (recruitment and salary 
levels of scientific and technical 
personnel) 
Unemployment Insurance Commission 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


INSURANCE— 
LIFE, FIRE, ETC. 


For Unemployment 
L Insurance see < 
“Labour’’ and for 
Hospital Insurance 
“Hospital 
Insurance’’ 


( IRON AND STEEL | 4 


| JUSTICE 


LABOUR 


L See also 4 


“Workmen's 
Compensation” 


Sources for Provincial Data 
ee 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B., B.C.:—Super- 
intendents of Insurance 

Que.:—Finance Dept., Insurance 
Branch 

Ont.:—Dept. of Insurance 

Man.:—Superintendent of Insurance 

Manitoba Crop Insurance Agency 


Sask.:—Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Government Insurance 
Office 

Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 


tary, Supervisor of Insurance 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and_ Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry 
Branch and Special Research 
and Surveys Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Dept. of Industry and Development 
Research Council of Alberta 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 
leum Resources 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 


General 


Nfld., P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Man., 
Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of Labour 
Que.:—Dept. of Labour 
Provincial Bureau of Statistics 
Economic Research Bureau 
Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Economics and Develop- 
ment, Economics Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 


Dept. of Industrial Development, | 


Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 
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Sources for Federal Data 
Sasa EE A 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Agricultural Rehabilitation 
Development Division 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (land settle- 
ment) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of Transport 
Real Estate Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Veterans Land Administration 
Public Archives (early data re settle- 
ment) 


and 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

(Enforces Federal Statutes in all 
parts of Canada; in the provinces, 
exclusive of Quebec and Ontario, it 
carries out, under contract, enforce- 
ment of the Criminal Code and Pro- 
vincial Statutes and polices a number 
of municipalities; is the only law- 
enforcement body in the Yukon and 
N.W.T.) 


Clerk of the Senate of Canada 

Clerk of the House of Commons 

Dept. of Justice 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (Yukon and 
N.W.T. 

Queen’s Printer (distribution and 
sale of the Statutes of Canada 
and texts of federal legislation) 

Library of Parliament 

Privy Council Office 

For Acts administered by individual 
Federal Depts., see pp. 123-127 
of this volume. 


—,- 


Chief Electoral Office (for local 
referendum under Canada Tem- 
perance Act) 

Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 

Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Protocol Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and 


Subject 


LANDS AND 
LAND 
SETTLEMENT 


LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


LEGISLATION 
For 


Statutory Orders 
and Regulations 
see ‘Government’ 


LIBRARIES 


See “Bibliography”’ 


LIQUOR 
CONTROL 


4 


j 


Sources for Provincial Data 
et 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Commissioner of Public 
Lands 
N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Land 
Settlement Boar 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Agriculture and Coloniz- 
ation 
Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Lands Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Lands 
Branch 
Attorney General, Land Titles 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Land 
Clearing 
Dept. of Lands, Forests and Water 
Resources 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 
General 


All Provinces except Man. and 


B.C.:—Depts. of Attorney Gen- 
eral 

Additional:—Ont.:—The Queen’s 
Printer (distribution and sale 


of the Statutes of Ontario and 
various Acts) 
Man. :—Legislative Council 
B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


Nfld.:—Board of Liquor Control 

P.E.1I., Man. :—Liquor Control Com- 
mission 

N.S.:—Liquor Commission 

Que. :—Liquor Board 


N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Liquor 
Control Boards 
Sask. :—Liquor Board, Liquor 


Licensing Commission 
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Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Livestock Division 
Health of Animals Branch 
Contagious Diseases Control 
Meat Inspection, Animal Pa- 
thology Laboratory 
Research Branch 
Animal Research Institute 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Farm and Fisheries Department 
Queen’s Printer (FAO) 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 
Dept. of Defence Production (for 
defence items) 
Dept. of Finance (Small Businesses 
Loans Act 
Dept. of Industry 
Industrial Promotion Branch 
National Design Branch 
Dept. of Secretary of State ic 
Companies and Corporations 
Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Economics Branch 
National Research Council 
Canadian Patents and Develop- 
ment Limited (utilization of new 
scientific processes) 
National Film Board 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Marine Sciences Branch 
Geological Survey 
Geographical Branch 
Dominion Observatories 
Mineral Resources Division 
Dept. of Agriculture (soil survey and 
economics survey maps) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational Serv- 
ice (fisheries maps) 
Dept. of Forestry 
Information and Technical Services 
(forestry maps) 
Dept. of Transport (meteorological 


maps 

National Capital Commission (plan- 
ning maps) 

National Research Council 

Division of Building Research 

Climatological Atlas of Canada 

Public Archives (maps relating to 
history and cartography) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (eco- 
nomic and census maps) 


Subject 


LIVESTOCK 


MANUFACTURING 


See also ‘Crown 
Corporations” 


MAPS AND 


CHARTS 


\ 


—,< 


SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
P.E.I., N.B., Ont.:—Depts. of 
Agriculture, Livestock Branches 
N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Animal Products 
Branch 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, ~ 
Bureau of Statistics 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation, Livestock Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Industry Branch 
Alta., B.C.:—Provincial Bureaus of 
Statistics 
Depts. of Agriculture, Livestock 
Branches 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Finance 

Dept. of Industry and Develop- 

ment 

Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry 
Branch and Special Research 
and Surveys Branch 


and 


Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 
Sask.:—Economic Advisory and 


Planning Board 
Dept. of Industry and Information 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 
Alberta Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 


ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Highways 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Drafting Division 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Highways 
Dept. of Travel and Publicity 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Information 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Alberta Travel Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 


* 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Administration Branch 
Economics Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce > 
Trade Services Branch 
Commodities Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 


veys 
Geological Survey of Canada 
ines Branch 
Mineral Resources Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Economics Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
production data) 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 


veys 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 
Mineral Resources Division 
Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
production data) 


and 


National Film Board 

(Produces documentary films, news- 
reels and short subjects for theatrical, 
non-theatrical and television distribu- 
tion; film-strips and photographs for 
informational, educational and archival 
purposes; other visual materials devoted 
to the interpretation of the Canadian 
scene to audiences both at home and 
abroad; and maintains a large film 
preview library for the benefit of govern- "4 
ment departments and other official 
bodies.) 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

(Produces 16 mm. films for broad- 
casting over its own networks and 
stations. Some of these are available 
for export sales.) 


National Gallery of Canada (library 
of films on art) 


Subject 


MARRIAGES 
See"'Vital Statistics’ 


MERCHANDISING 


METALS 


See also 
“Tron and Steel” 


METEOROLOGY 


See ‘‘Climate”’ 


MINING AND 


MINERALS 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


ee 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pete EA 


Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 


merce 

Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Information 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta,:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 


ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
Dept. of Mines and Petroleum 
Resources 
Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 


and Resources 
N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 

Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 


leum Resources 


Nfid., P.E.I., N.B.:—-Purchase films 
but do not produce them 
N.S., Que., Alta., B.C.:—Produce 


educational or informational 


ms 
Ont.:—Dept. of Travel and Public- 
ity, Theatres Branch and Pho- 
tography Branch (Films are 
available to the public from 
several other departments) 


Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Oommerce 

Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and In- 
formation 


Dept. of Education, Visual Edu- 


cation Branch 


Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Development, Photographic 
Branch 

B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


(All provinces have Motion Picture 
Censorship Boards. Details available 
from: Depts. of Education and Travel, 
Provincial Censorship Boards and 
National Film Board Regional Offices.) 
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Sources for Federal Data 
ee 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Public Finance and Transportation 
ivision 
Dept. of Finance (municipal grants) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (Yukon and 


N.W.T.) 


National Gallery of Canada (paint- 
ings, sculpture, etc.) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Museum of Canada \ 
Canadian War Museum 
National Aviation Museum 
Laurier House, Ottawa (historical) 
National Historic Parks Museums 


Queen’s Printer (UNESCO) 


Comptroller of the Treasury 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Transport 
Marine Services (aids to marine 
navigation; secondary canals) 
Telecommunications Branch (radio 
aids to navigation) 
Information Services 
Canadian Maritime Commission 
Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 
Hydrographic Service 
Legal Surveys and Aeronautical 
Charts Division 
Dept. of Public Works (construction 
and maintenance of harbour and 
river works, incl. graving docks 


and marine engineering gen- 
erally) 

Harbours and Rivers Engineering 
Branch 


Information Services 
National Harbours Board 
National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (applications of radar 
to navigation 
Division of Mechanical Engineering 
(model-testing basin and _ hy- 
draulic models) 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes canals) 


Subject 


MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS 


MUSEUMS 


NATIONAL 
ACCOUNTS 


NAVIGATION 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 

4 P.E.1,, N.S., N.B.)_Que., Open 

Man., Sask., Alta., B.C.:— 

Depts. of Municipal Affairs 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
N.S.:—Nova Scotia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia, Provincial Museum of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax 
N.B.:—New_ Brunswick Museum, 
Saint John 
Que.:—The Archives, Musée de la 
Province de Québec, Quebec 
Commercial and Industrial Mus- 
eum of Montreal 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum, Art 
and Archaeology, Life Sciences 
and Earth Sciences Divisions 
Dept. of Public Records and 
Archives 
Man.:—Manitoba Museum, Winni- 


peg 
Sask.:—Provincial Museum, Regina 
Western Development Museum, 


Saskatoon 

Alta.:—Provincial Archives, Ed- 
monton 

B.C.:—Provincial Museum of Na- 


tural History and Anthropology, 

Provincial Archives (including 

Helmcken House), Victoria 
Also provincial universities of Sask., 


Alta., and B.C. 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Nutrition Division 
Dept. of Agriculture { 
Consumer Service 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Inspection and Consumer Service 


Queen’s Printer (FAO; WHO) 


Dept. of Mines and Technical 
Surveys 
Marine Sciences Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries 


Fisheries Research Board 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mineral Resources Division 
Mines Branch 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion 
Indian Affairs Branch (Indian re- 
serves) iN 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
National Energy Board 
Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown 
Corporation 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
only) 


~\— 


Dept. of National Health and 


Welfare 


Subject 


NUTRITION 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


OIL AND 
NATURAL GAS 


OLD AGE 
ASSISTANCE 


See also 


“Veterans 
Affairs’’ 


OLD AGE 
SECURITY 


4 


Sources for Provincial Data 
plat td ee be sn et ah tel ad 


Nfid., P.E.I., N.B., Que.:—Depts. 
of Health 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health 
Ont.:—Dept. of Health 
Dept. of Agriculture, Home Eco- 
nomics Service 
Man.:—Dept. of Health, Health 
Education Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Nutrition Division 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Nutri- 
tionist 
Dept. of Public Health 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance 


Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
is 
Marine Biological 
Grande Riviére 
Fisheries Training School 


Station of 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Ont.:—Dept. of Energy Resources 
Dept. of Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Min- 
erals, Oil and Gas Conservation 
Board, Calgary 
Alberta Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 


leum Resources 


Nfid., N.S., B.C.:—Old Age Assist- 
ance Boards 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare and 
Labour 

N.B.:—Dept. of Youth and Welfare, 
Old Age and Blind Assistance 
Board 

Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 

elfare, Social Allowance Com- 

mission 

Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Welfare Allowances Branch 

Man.:—The Old Age Assistance and 
Blind Persons’ Allowances Board 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation, Director of 
Public Assistance 

Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 


Pensions Board 
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Sources for Federal Data 
pee ARS ee eS 


Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch 
National Capital Commission 
National Film Board 


and 


The Senate 

The House of Commons 
Library of Parliament 
Privy Council Office 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Patent and Copyright Office 
Trade Marks Office 
Canadian Patents and Development 
Limited (licences available on 
patents from Government labor- 
atories, etc.) 
National Library (handles all copy- 
right books) 


National Film Board 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Information Services (radio and 
TV program photos) 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (Indians and 
immigrants) 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Editorial and Information Division 
Mineral Resources Division 


The National Air Photographic 
Library 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources 
Information Services Division 


Public Archives (historical) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
all census and estimated popula- 
tion statistics) 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 

Information Division (Indians and 
immigrants) 

Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 

Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimos) 

Public Archives (early census and 

settlement records) 


and 


a J 


Subject 


PARKS 


PARLIAMENT 


PATENTS, COPY- 
RIGHTS AND 
TRADE MARKS | 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIAL 


See also 


“Motion Pictures” 
and “Tourist 
Trade” 


POPULATION 


d 


\ 


| 
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Sources for Provincial Data 
petite eae I ee 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 


and 


N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 
orests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 


Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
Fish 

Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Conservation Branch and Parks 
Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.B., Sask., Alta., B.C.:— 
Legislative Assemblies 
N.S.:—House of Assembly 
Que. :—Legislative Council 
Legislative Assembly 
Ont.:—Legislative Assembly 
Clerk of the Legislative Assembly 
Man.:—Legislative Council 


Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and In- 
formation, Saskatchewan Govy- 
ernment Photo Services 


(Photographs are available from 
many provincial government depart- 
ments in all provinces.) 


Dept. of Health 
—Travel Bureau 
-S.:—Dept. of Public Health, Vital 
Statistics Branch 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health, Vital Sta- 
tistics Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Health, Vital Sta- 
tistics Branch 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 
velopment, Economics Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public 
Vital Statistics Branch 
Legislative Library 
Ita.:—Dept. of Industry and Devel- 
opment, Provincial Statistician 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance, Director of 
Vital Statistics 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


Health, 


| 
| 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
——————$—— eet pene LAL A EE Eh 
Post Office Department ) 
Eelte oe (general postal 
information 
Accounting Branch (money orders, POSTAL 
savings bank, philatelic services, SERVICE 


etc.) 
Postal Rates and Classification 
Branch (postage rates, etc.) 


) agg ae of Mines, Agriculture, 
. an esources 
ee ae ere ogre: PET. N.S; Depterof Agricatture 
tron ce N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agri- 
inet Rea B h culture, Poultry Branches 
Cok tagioet Disk Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 


Contagious Diseases Control, eres a ; 
eat iinspection, AnimalsParh: Colonization, Animal Production 


ology Laboratory POULTRY Service 


Research Bearck Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 


. Bureau of Statistics 
Animal Research Institute i 4 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Saas Selec eel College 
Farm and Fisheries Department Cc US. ), ae Ve = Slate d 
Queen’s Printer (FAO) ee, griculture an 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Conservation, Extension Service 
Sask. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 


Industry Branch 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
PRECEDENCE P.E.I., N.S., B.C.:—Depts. of 


Dept. of Secretary of State &* AND Provincial Secretary 
Protocol Branch Man.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
CEREMONIAL tary, Clerk of the Executive 


Council 


Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 
velopment, Special Research and 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Surveys Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Production and Marketing Branch Commerce 
Agricultural Stabilization Board PRICES Sask. :—Economic Advisory and 
Markets Information Planning Board 
Fisheries Prices Support Board B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 


ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 


Queen’s Printer (GATT) 


Se 


tistics 
PUBLIC 

: Ap ng DOCUMENTS NGg:t erty of Keovincel Gifoirs 
ept. of Secretary of State ical lept. o} ines, griculture, an 

Administration and Registration (Commi ssions of esources 
Branch Appointment, P.E.I., N.S., Que., Ont., Man., 
Public Archives (early records) Proclamations, Sask. BIC. Depta’ of Pro- 

Land Grants, vincial Secretary 


etc.) 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Public Works 
Information Services 
Dept. of Labour 
Industrial Relations Branch (fair 
wages) 
Dept. of Transport 
Marine and Air Services 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Board of Broadcast Governors (reg- 
ulations for operation of radio 
and TV stations and networks 
both public and private) 
Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation 
Dept. of Transport 
Telecommunications Branch (all 
matters affecting licences and 
facilities) 
National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (radio science and its 
application to industry) 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of National Health and 


National Gallery of Canada 
National Film Board 


Sub ject 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


See also 
“Electric Power’’ 


PUBLIC WORKS 


RADIO 


RAILWAYS 


See 
“Transportation” 


RECREATION 
See also ‘Health’ 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pater lees ba eee eel 


Nfld.:—Public Utilities Board 
P.E.1I., B.C.:—Public Utilities Com- 
missions 
N.S., N.B.:—Boards of Commis- 
sioners of Public Utilities 
Que. :—Public Service Board 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission 
Ont.:—Dept. of Energy Resources 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 
4 Ontario Telephone Service Com- 
mission 
Ontario Water Resources Com- 
mission 
Ontario Municipal Board 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Utilities 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
Saskatchewan Government Tele- 
phones 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
Alta.:—Board of Public Utilities 


Commissioners 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Public 


orks 


Additional:—Ont.: The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario 

Ontario Water Resources Com- 
mission 

y, 

Ont.:—Ontario Provincial Police, 


Radio Communications Branch 
Ryerson Institute of Technology, 
J AAS Ge Radio Station CJRT— 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
ommunications Division 
Alta.:—Radio CKUA, Edmonton, 
operated by Dept. of Telephones 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Que., Ont.:— 
Depts. of Education 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Travel and Publicity 
Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and In- 
formation, Travel Bureau 
Dept. of Education 
Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Recreation and Cultural 
Development Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 
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Sources for Federal Data 
EE I 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (Indians) 
Dept. of Justice, 
National Parole Board 


Dept. of Labour 

Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 

Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimos) 
National Film Board 


Canada Council (humanities and \ 
social sciences) 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Water Resources Branch (for 


Yukon and N.W.T. and federal 
interests in the provinces) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Conservation 
Service 

Fisheries Research Board 
orthern Canada Power Commission 
Queen’s Printer 
(Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development) 


and Development r 


Subject 


REHABILITATION 
(of persons) 


RESEARCH 
See also ‘Economic 
and Social 
Research”, 
“Scientific 
Research”’ 
and ‘‘Atomic 
Energy” 


RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 


| 


\ 


Sources for Provincial Data 
— ta 


Nfld.:—Dept, of Health, Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare and Labour 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Provincial Rehabilitation Co- 
ordinator 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health, Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
Que. :—Dept. of Family and Social 
elfare 
Dept. of Youth 
Dept. of Labour 
Ont.:—Workmen’s 
Board 
Dept. of Health, Rehabilitation 
Division and Alcoholism and 
Drug Addiction Research Found- 
ation of Ontario 
Dept. of Reform Institutions 
Man.:—Dept. of Health, Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
Services 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation, Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons 
Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
(rehabilitation of Metis) 
-:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance, Rehabilita- 
tion Co-ordinator 


Compensation 


Nfld.: — Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Dept. of Trade and Industry 
-B.:—Depts. of Finance and In- 
dustry and Development 
Que.:—Depts. of Lands and Forests, 
Labour, Roads, Family and 
Social Welfare, Youth, Natural 
Resources, and Industry and 
Commerce 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and 
Development, Special Research 
and Surveys Branch 
Dept. of Energy Resources 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Ontario — St. Lawrence Develop- 
ment Commission 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission, North Bay 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Manitoba Development Authority 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and In- 
formation, Industrial Develop- 
ment Office 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and ommerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


and 
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Sources for Federal Data 


National Research Council 

Laboratory Divisions (applied biol- 
ogy, building research, pure and 
applied chemistry, mechanical 
engineering, aeronautical  re- 
search, pure and applied physics, 
radio and electrical engineering) 

Regional Laboratories at Saska- 
toon, Sask., and Halifax, N.S. 

Medical Research Council (fellow- 
ships, associateships and grants- 
in-aid 

Canadian Patents and Develop- 
ment Limited (licences available 
on patents derived from govern- 
ment research, etc.) 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 

Chalk River, Ont, 

Dept. of Agriculture 

Research Branch (basic and applied 
research on all aspects of agri- 
culture) 

Dept. of Forestry 
Forest Research Branch 
Forest Products Research Branch 
Forest Entomology and Pathology 

Branc. 

Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branc 
Dominion Observatories 
Geographical Branch 
Marine Sciences Branch 

Dept. of National Defence 
Defence Research Board 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 

tional Resources 
National Museum of Canada 
National Parks Branch (wildlife) 
Northern Co-ordination and Re- 
search 

Dept. of Transport (aviation, radio, 

meteorology, navigation) 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (medical 

research) 

Fisheries Research Board 

National Gallery of Canada 

Queen’s Printer 
(international Atomic 

Agency) 


Energy 


Subject 


SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 


See also 


“Atomic 
Energy” 


SENATE 
See “Parliament”’ 


SMALL LOANS 
AND 


N 
MONEY-LENDERS 
See ‘“Banking”’ 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment 7 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Nova Scotia Research Found- 
ation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Industry and Develop- 
ment, Research and Develop- 
ment Division 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Roads 
Ont.:—Ontario Research Foundation 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
Research Foundation of Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario 
Man.:—Various Depts., such as 
Health and Mines and Natural 
Resources ; 
Manitoba Research Council 
Sask.: — Saskatchewan Research 
Council 
Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 


B.C. Research Council 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
par RE EA pA eh bated pect EAE RAE 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


See 
“Family 
Allowances’ 


“Blindness 
Allowances’ 


“Old Age 


Assistance”’ 


“Old Age 
Security’ 


“Disabled Persons 
Allowances’’ 


“Workmen's 
Compensation”’ 


“Labour” 
“Unemployment” 
“Veterans Affairs’ 


“Economic and 
Social Research” 


’ 


- 
SOCIAL WELFARE 
See “Welfare” | 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Standards Branch (for inquiries 
on electricity and gas inspection, 
weights and measures, precious 
metals marking, commodity 
standards and national trade 
mark matters) 

Canadian Government Specifications 
Board (specifications for pur- 
chasing) 

Canadian Standards Association 

Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (apartment building See also 
standards; NHA financed) a 

Dept. of National Defence Food and 

Dept. of Transport (standards in Drugs” 
radio frequencies, standards in 
steamship inspection) 

National Research Council 

Applied Physics Division (funda- 
mental physical and electrical 
standards) 

Division of Building Research, 
Specifications Section 


STANDARDS 
AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 


—Wr 


SURPLUS 
Crown Assets Disposal Corporation GOVERNMENT 
PROPERTY 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of National Revenue 
Taxation Division (income tax and 
estate tax statistics and in- 


formation) 
Customs and Excise Division 
(customs duty, excise duty, 


excise tax and sales tax) 

Dept. of Finance (taxation policy, 
tariff policy, Budget papers and 
statistics) 


Board of Broadcast Governors 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Dept. of Transport 
Telecommunications Branch 

National Research Council 

National Film Board 


Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 
Topographical Survey Division 
National Research Council 
Applied Physics Division (photo- 


grammetric research) 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission (displays) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northwest Territories Tourist Of- 
fice, Whitehorse 
National Parks Branch 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division 
National Gallery of Canada 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


TAXATION 


TELEGRAPHS 
AND 
TELEPHONES 


See 


‘““Communications”’ 


TELEVISION 
See also ‘Radio’ 


TOPOGRAPHY 


TOURIST 
TRADE 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld., Que.:—Depts. of Finance 

P.E.1I.:—Provincial Treasurer 

N.S.:—Dept. of Finance and Eco- 
nomics 

N.B.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Industry and Develop- 

ment 

Ont.:—Treasury Dept. 

Man., Sask.:—Provincial Treasury 

Depts. 

Alta.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs 

B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Surveyor 

of Taxes 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Drafting Division 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Lands and Surveys Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 


Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 
Nfld.:—Tourist Development Board 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary, Tourist and Information 
Branch 

N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Travel Bureau 

N.B.:—New Brunswick Travel 
Bureau 

Que.:—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 


is 

Ont.:—Dept. of Travel and Pub- 
licity 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 

Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and In- 
formation, Travel Bureau 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Alberta Travel Bu- 


reau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation, Travel Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data 
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Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Canadian Government Exhibition 

Commission 
Commodities Branch (for exports, 
imports, transportation, etc.) 
Export Credits Insurance Cor- 


poration 

International Trade Relations 
Branch 

Standards Branch (weights and 
measures) 


Trade Commissioner Service 
Trade Fairs and Missions Branch 
Trade Publicity Branch \ 
Trade Services Branch 
Dept. of Finance 
Economic Affairs Division (tariff 
policy) 
Dept. of Forestry 
Economics Division 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Companies and Corporations 
Branch 
Queen’s Printer (Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment, GATT) 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 
Bureau for Translations 
National Research Council 
National Science Library (infor- 
mation re location of completed 
scientific translations in Canada, 
other countries of the Common- 


wealth, and the United States) ) 


~— 


Dept. of Transport 
Information Services 

Air Transport Board (regulation of 
commercial air services) 

Board of Transport Commissioners 
(regulations re railways; high- 
way crossings; rates of railways, 
express companies and certain 
inland water carriers; rates re 
communications, international 
bridges and tunnels; licences to 
certain inland carriers) 

Canadian Maritime Commission 

Canadian National Railways 

Dept. of Forestry (access roads) 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources (Roads _ to 
Resources and Territorial De- 
velopment Roads) 

National Parks Branch (highways 
in National Parks) 
Dept. of Public Works (Trans- 

Canada Highway, roads and 
bridges in the North and in 
National Parks and international 
and interprovincial bridges) 
Information Services 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Trade Services Branch 

National Harbours Board 

Northern Transportation Company 
Limited (Crown) 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 

National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


TRADE 


TRANSLATIONS 


TRANS- 
PORTATION 


Sources for Provincial Data 
poate a a SEA TNS ach 


For incorporation of companies under 
provincial law, address Provincial 
Secretaries except B.C., where 
Attorney General's Department is 
the authority. 

Nfld.:—Dept. of 

velopment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 

Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 

N.B., Alta.:—Depts. of Industry 

and Development 

Que., Man.:—Depts. of Industry 

and Commerce 

Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and 

Development, Trade and In- 
dustry Branch and Special Re- 
search and Surveys Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and In- 

formation, Trade and Business 
Information Services 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 

ment, Trade, and Commerce 


Economic De- 


Que. :—Legislative Assembly Bureau 
for Translations 


Nfld., N.S.:—Depts. of Highways 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.B.:—Dept. of Public Works, 

Highways Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Transportation and 
Communications 
Dept. of Roads 
Ont.:—Dept. of Transport 
Dept. of Highways 
Dept. of Economics and Develop- 
ment, Special Research and 
Surveys Branch 
Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission, North Bay 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Works, 
ighways Branch 
Manitoba Transportation Com- 
mission 
Dept. of Public Utilities 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Highways and 
Transportation 
Saskatchewan Transportation 
Company 
Alta.:—Dept. of Highways 
Highway Traffic Board 
Alberta Freight Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Commercial Trans- 
port 
Public Utility Commission 
Dept. of Highways 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 
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Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W,T. 
National Parks Branch 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (Indians) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and 


Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T 
Dept. of Labour (winter works pro- 
gram, vocational training) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (general 
information, rehabilitation, wel- 
fare, veterans allowances, train- 
ing, treatment, land settlement, 
gratuities, re-establishment cred- 
it, education of children of war 
dead, insurance, records of ser- 
vice, war graves and medals) 

Canadian Pension Commission 

Dept, of Citizenship and Immigration 

Indian Affairs Branch (Indian 
veterans) 

Dept. of Finance (veterans business 
and professional loans) 

Dept. of Labour (reinstatement, vo- 
cational training) 

War Veterans Allowance Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (Indians and 
immigrants) 
Dept. of Northern 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T. 
Public Archives (early census rec- 
ords) 


Affairs and 


‘ 


Subject 


TRAPPING 


See also 
“Fur Farming” 


UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
ASSISTANCE 


URBAN 
REDEVELOPMENT 


VETERANS 
AFFAIRS 


VITAL 


STATISTICS 


A 


of 


f 
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Sources for Provincial Data 
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Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
Fish 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Game Branc 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Fur Marketing Service 

B.C.: of Recreation 
Conservation 


Nfid., N.S., Que., Man., Sask., 
Alta. =— Depts, of Labour 
N.B.:—Office of the Economic 
Advisor 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics 
Development,- Economics 
Branch 
Dept. of Public Welfare 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
Dept. of Labour 
Nfid., P.E.I., N.S., Man., Sask.:— 
Depts. of Public Welfare 
N.B.:—Dept. of Youth and Welfare 
Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 


and 


and 


and 


elfare : 
Ont.:—Dept. of Public. Welfare, 
Director of General Welfare 
Assistance 


B.C.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 
velopment, Housing Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 

Municipal Affairs Branch 
Manitoba Housing Commission 
B.C.: of Finance, Housing 

Commissioner 


P.E.1I.:—Provincial Secretary 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 


Que: :—Dept. of Family and Social 


elfare 

Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Soldiers Aid Commission 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 


Rehabilitation Division 


Que.: of 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Health, Director 
of Vital Statistics 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public 

Registrar General § 
Ont.: of Provincial Sec- 
retary and Citizenship, Office of 

the Registrar-General 
Man.:—Dept. of Welfare, Vital 
of Public Health, 


Statistics Division 

Sask. :—Dept. 
Vital Statistics Branch 

Alta.: of Public Health, 
Director of Vital Statistics 

B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance, Vital Statis- 
tics Division 


Health, 


ahead 
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Sources for Federal Data 
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Dept. of Labour 
Industrial Relations Branch (fair 
wages) 
conomics and Research Branch 


Legislation Branch { 


National Research Council 
Division of Administration and 
Awards (recruitment and salary 
levels of scientific and technical 
personnel) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
ater Resources Branch (Yukon 
and N.W.T. and federal interests 
in provinces) 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration 
Dept. of Fisheries r 
Conservation and Development 
Service 
Dept. of Mines 
Surveys 
Mines Branch (industrial waters) 


and Technical 


Geological Survey of Canada 
(ground-water studies) 
National Film Board 
Dept. of National Health and 
elfare 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Indian Affairs Branch 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 

National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(for Eskimos) 

National Advisory Committee on 
the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons 

Northwest Territories Council, Ot- 
tawa 

Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 

Yukon Territorial Council, White- 
orse 

National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Canadian Wildlife Service 
National Museum of Canada 
ommissioner of Yukon Territory, 
hitehorse f 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer 
Service 


National Film Board 


Dept. of Labour 
Accident Prevention and Compen- 
sation Branch 
Merchant Seamen Compensation 
Board 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
Nr Resources (Yukon and 


N.W.T. 


Subject 


WAGES 
AND 
WORKING 
CONDITIONS 


WATER 
RESOURCES 


WELFARE 


For Welfare of 
Veterans see 


“Veterans Affairs’ 


‘ 


WILDLIFE 


WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 


4 


} 


INS 


Sources for Provincial Data 
peta ca te Ta babel tes Bhs hd 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Labour 

Additional:—Ont.:—Dept. of Eco- 
nomics and Development, Eco- 
nomics Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Business Research Branch 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
N.S.:—Nova Scotia Power 
mission 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Ontario Water Resources 
Commission 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
an.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation, Water Control 
ranch 
Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of Agriculture 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 


Water Resources 


Com- 


Nfld., N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. 
of Public Welfare 
Welfare and 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health 
Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare 
Dept. of Youth 
Man.:—Dept. of Welfare 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation 
B.C.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
Fish 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Wildlife Branch 

B.C.:—Dept. of 
Conservation 


Recreation and 


Provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards at:— 

Nfld. :—St. John’s 

Bis Charlottetown 

N.S,:—Halifax; N.B.:—Saint John 

Toronto; Man.:—Winnipeg 


Ont.: 


Sask.:—Regina; Alta.:—Edmonton 
B.C. :—Vancouver 
Que.:—Workmen’s Compensation 


Commission 
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PART II.—SPECIAL MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN FORMER 
EDITIONS OF THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 


It is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles and 
descriptive text of previous editions. Therefore the following list has been compiled as 
an index to such miscellaneous material and special articles as are not repeated in the 
present edition. This list links up the Year Book with its predecessors in respect of 
matters that have not been subject to wide change. Those Sections of Chapters, such 
as “‘Population’’, which are automatically revived when later census material is made 
available and to which adequate references are made in the text, are not listed unless they 
are in the nature of special contributions. The latest published article on each subject 
is shown, except when an earlier article includes material not repeated in the later one. 
When an article covers more than one subject it is listed under each appropriate heading. 


The articles marked with an asterisk (*) are available in reprint form from the In- 
formation and Public Relations Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Agriculture— 

Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program....... WiiitAm DiIcKSON.......... 1938 223-230 
Historical Background of Canadian Agri- 

cultiirewt wus Swart. Saka. (red ote aise Gaus. 8 BARTON. eeeeen 1939 187-190 
The War and Canadian Agriculture.......... — 1945 188-191 
The Major Soil Zones and Regions of Canada.| P. C. Sroppn.............. 1951 352-356 
Agricultural Irrigation and Land Conserva- 

TION sanyo rivers antes eteie tycuaatan tea toate ie ini ae -- 1951 367-379 


Major Developments in Organization and 
Policy of the Federal Department of 


Agriculture: 620s. 8Reeen cacindis tee os Ge: — 1954 366-370 
*Marketing of Farm-Produced Foods......... — 1956 917-922 
*PostwareSericultunews so earn tetera ee — 1957-58 392-396 

The Board of Grain Commissioners......... W...J.., MACLHOD -eAneke . ae 1960 957-958 
The Canadian Wheat Board and its Role in 

GraintMarketingsiy wenneeias cocsn cence CyB: DAVIDSON: eee 1960 958-960 
The National Agricultural Program......... S.C. BARRY...0te ae ee 1961 399-402 
Recent Changes in Canadian Agriculture..... — 1962 377-380 


Art, Literature and the Press— 
A Bibliography of Canadian History........ Gustave LANCTOT......... 1939 36-40 
*The Democratic Functioning of the Press....| W. A. BUCHANAN.......... 1945 744-748 
Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 


BCLONCE Sint aad > dranGleis reat h Saat esas > — 1952-53 3842-345 
*A History of Canadian Journalism, 1752- 

(circa) PQ00IM tn.. Dakpaee hod cece neers We El. KostuRrtTonne sss. a.: 1957-58 920-934 
*A History of Canadian Journalism (circa) 

TIDGSI 5S ee eta ee ee ae ee ec enes W. H. Kusterron......... 1959 883-902 


(Reprint includes both articles) 


Banking and Finance— 
The Bank of Canada and its Relation to the 


Mimanciall Sy Scena. dee ste cack ee tee —_— 1937 881-885 
Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking.. — 1938 900-906 
The Royal Canadian Mint. 72. 3... 0000.52 iE SEWARD, Sei eae 1940 888-892 
The Wartime Functions of a Central Bank... — 1942 803-806 


Wartime Control under the Foreign Exchange 
Control Boar dire venceniR b devesco ss ssc Ra WS DARR Ge penne eee { 1941 833-835 


1942 830-833 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Banking and Finance—concluded 
The Underwriting and Distribution of In- 
vestments; their Influence on the Capital 
IMArkCG: Meme Er it cient cnn Investment Dealers Asso- 
ciation of Canada........ 1950 | 1088-1095 
Post-War Financial Policy................... ~= 1954 | 1061-1064 
The Canada Conversion Loan............... EMG GOULD ay crocuses cteters 1959 | 1130-1131 
Maxationun Ganadar sa oe pe PRCA WEN ee Os, te eke 1961 | 1038-1050 
Commercial Banking in Canada............. J. Dougtas Gisson........ 1961 | 1115-1120 
Citizenship— 
Early Naturalization Procedure and Events 
Leading up to the Canadian Citizenship 
eb Dikoalcssncaetsd. anh Semele. Sebi —_— 1951 153-155 
Climate and Meteorology— 
Factors which Control Canadian Weather...} Str FREDERICK STUPART... 1925 36-40 
Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 
Cina te ee Ne ease eee eRe tA Ts. CONNOR ayaa, Jaoee 1930 41-56 
Droughts in Western Canada................ ATI EKOCONNOR: eee neh oe 1933 47-59 
Meteorology Related to the Science of Avia- 
LOCO Noes find! aoe eS ea nee J LPATTERSONS eee ee. 1943-44 24-29 
*The Climate of Canada (textual material 
appears in the 1959 Year Book and the 
tabular data in the 1960 edition but the 
reprint includes both textual and tabular 
Calta) Me ital hess Fo oa aN cu Ge C. C. BoUGHNER AND { 1959 23-51 
M. K. THomas 1960 31-77 
Communications— 
*The Democratic Functioning of the Press ...| W. A. BUCHANAN: 4. 000-tae 1945 744-748 
*History and Development of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation................. AUGUSTIN FRIGON......... 1947 737-740 
The Telecommunications Branch of the 
Department of Transport.................. — 1957-58 894-896 
*A History of Canadian Journalism, 1752- 
(circa 9002 R, SA Pe MA te BL CMMI Cs W. H. KestTerton......... 1957-58 920-934 
*A History of Canadian Journalism (circa) 
MOCO TLESS Mert s Seite eee een aes ee W. H. Kesterron......... 1959 883-902 
(Reprint includes both articles.) 
Constitution and Government— 
Provincial and Local Government in— 
MaritimesProvincesis:s.«.t)stsues. teen ct TOMAS GENTS. as cele biiey 1922-23 102-105 
Due beone ry MP. cisanccaseeawnce es + GRE MAR QUISS: . eects art 1922-23 105-107 
Ontarioteaemass. Os aeeek Nets omar sts cssab 8. A. CUDMORD!-. 5, 2. c0: 1922-23 107-109 
Erairievbrovincesy thy .(hioaiw. 4 eae een 1, Vel OAR BASS os eNe oes 1922-23 110-113 
Britishy@olumbiah, «reck coos). ceeanecenss JOHN RELOSTM Na tee scic sane 1922-23 113-115 
Canada and the League of Nations.......... N. A. RoBERTSON.......... 1931 115-122 
The Government of Canada’s Arctic Ter- 
TUL OU VA cucu eae ee Ee ae Eur wA. GIBSON... sss cscs 1938 92-93 
The Evolution of the Constitution of Canada 
down to Confederation.................... S. A. CupmoreE and 
E..H. ConmMan,..:.....; 1942 34-40 
The British North America Act, 1867....... a 1942 40-59 
Canada’s Present Status in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations..................05. W. PeJ@/MaaRaw.. ae 1943-44 41-47 
Canada’s Growth in External Status......... fh, H, -SowARDs..0 ees ae 1945 74-79 
Canada’s Part in the Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion of the Occupied Territories............ — 1945 79-85 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition 
Constitution and Government—concluded 
The Constitutional Development of New- 

foundland prior to Union with Canada, 

ey Co Pee Sort mB ao coe abete cot n occ = 1950 
Federal-Provincial Relations................ _ 1951 
The Terms of Union of Newfoundland with 

Canadawio49 0). Rs. ADR, SORE er —_ 1951 
Financial Administration of the Government 

Ola Cana AOL s ckcihyassous noeRieeI de keer _ 1956 
*The Privy Council Office and Cabinet Secre- 

tariat in Relation to the Development of 

Cabinet Government ves. nctecse Oebigales sels We He: HVAT AY =. eee ite 1956 
*Amendment of the Canadian Constitution...} J. R. Mattory............. 1961 

Construction— 
The Effects of Government Wartime HEx- 

penditures on the Construction Industry...]| H. Cart GoLDENBERG..... 1941 | 
*The Changing Pattern of Canada’s Housing.. — 1957-58 
*The Construction Industry in Canada........ Wm. J. H. PouRcemn....:... 1961 

Crime and Delinquency— 
A Historical Sketch of Criminal Law and 
PT OCOCUT Ca. hae bite exes Selene ys Soiersiersre TEE EATS see extagen 1932 
The Influence of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police in the Building of Canada........... SLAW OOD. oeuh-o stage eee «ors 1950 
The Philosophy of the Royal Canadian 
Monn tedeRolice:.chtenoseiek nemariresrinrel cor — 1957-58 
Education— 
Canada andalIN DS CO) cricemt eletacta. J, LE, RROBBINSES: Ws aeieiste toe 1947 
Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences..... —_— 1951 
Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences. Le eeie Mh Rea oes, Fe Se. os _ 1952-53 
Fauna and Flora— 
PaunasiomGanadareyrs ae ee aaa eye sickest PPA TAVERINDR tack re cay 1922-23 
Faunasvor ©anadda.apeee sieve oo sete ee tie eer R. M. ANDERSON.......... 1937 
Flora of Canadas... oaesens anenr eee JORIN ADAMS) rs caer eerie 1938 
The Canadian Government’s Reindeer Ex- 

PETUMeN hy codes te Maas eee eee ee leas Rip AL GIBSON EEE eee oes 1943-44 
*Migratory Bird Protection in Canada........ — 1951 
*The Barren-Ground Caribou................- — 1954 

Migratory Bird Legislation.................. — 1955 
PTO MUSK OS ME, cht fA TR ET a Sater a et _— 1957-58 
Fisheries— 
The Effects of the War on Canadian Fisheries.| D. B. FINnN..............5- 1943-44 
Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks..... Ve E. Bio SOLMAN 1. .-1e omits 1952-53 
*Canada’s Commercial Fisheries Resources...| F. H. Woopina............ 1955 
*Scientific Management of Game Fish in 
Canada’s National Parks........20...00+0: _ 1956 
Groundfish Species in the Canadian Fisheries | T. H. TurRNmR............ 1957-58 
The Fisheries Research Board.............. DW, KASK sort a3 beatebyes: 1959 
Canada’s Commercial Fishery Resources 
and: Theim@onservation, « ..ce om +c eens — 1960 


Page 


85-92 
102-105 


56-57 
101-107 


62-70 
51-57 


366-368 
732-734 
684-689 


897-899 
317-331 
832-334 


313-315 
315-316 


842-345 


32-36 
29-52 
30-59 


17-23 
38-43 
33-36 
41-45 
28-30 


277-279 
34-36 
578-590 


35-39 
591-595 
584-588 


625-630 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Forestry— 
Physiography, Geology and Climate as 
Aftectingmtihe HOnests) .cccceaschsccecacs es — 1934-35 311-313 
Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control....| J. J. pp GrYsu............. 1947 389-400 
Canada’s Forest Economy.................. — 1951 425-437 
*The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada..... — 1952-53 467-475 
Administration of Crown Forests in Canada.. — 1954 458-465 
*The Forest Products Laboratories of Canada.| J. H. JmenKINS............. 1955 455-461 
*The Federal-Provincial Forestry Agreements | H. W. Bnatu............... 1956 459-466 
The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
Canada wey... i0bs sackacanneaccsso MRE 4 Rimite THOMBON.......... 1957-58 489-491 
Fur Trade— 
Murkblarniing =e 16. SMe eS LITT AE We MS Ric 4c rae econ c 1942 254-259 
The Development of Marshlands in Relation 
to Fur Production and the Rehabilitation 
Of Hire Dearers. Seen. eee eee BO ad Bee Wine) Ov neemrrcricisters atom 1943-44 267-269 
hewn Industry: ee. ccc tee i ona WieiecRircHin: sean 1961 618-622 
Geology— 
Geology in Relation to Agriculture.......... Wyatt Matcomm........... 1921 68-72 
Geology and Economic Minerals............. GrorGE Hanson.......... 1942 3-14 
The Geological Survey of Canada........... Jt WE. TUARRISONG setae coe 1960 13-19 
Geologysor Canada.n.- cette es IER AGN Grae eee ee ene 1961 1-14 
Health and Welfare— 
Development of Public Health, Welfare and 
Social Security in Canada.............-0.- GRE Dam sONan assent 1952-53 224-229 
The National Health Grant Program........ — 1954 215-223 
*Mental Health and Tuberculosis............. B. R. BuisHen and 
GC, AZPROBERTS...0...000. 00) 1956 248-257 
RoliomyelitisiViaceinesnsWaese. kWh: acne ccaosk — 1956 258-260 
Mealtitint Cand daw ee Meee sok ccssacieaes nk — 1957-58 2382-235 
Hospital Services and Hospital Insurance in 
Carta AURA ssi ce os as aihel oc kane —_ 1960 281-290 
*Federal Food and Drug Legislation in Canada| C. A. MoRRELL............ 1961 242-248 
Social Welfare Expenditures in Canada....... J) Wie iIWELGARD Ae. aehk te. oh 1962 217-222 
History— 
*Canadian Chronology, 1497-1960............. = 1951-60 
Insurance— 
The Growth and Development of Life In- 
suranceyin' Canada AVA. See. ba AS DEWASGS ONG. cu noc ree 1933 937-944 
Fire and Casualty Insurance................. Gia DEI NTAV SONG eine 1942 842-846 
Insurance in Canada during the Depression 
andiWarberiodete Seer eine eis ac casks Gr PUNE SONS ac eee 1947 | 1064-1074 
Labour— 
*Seasonal Unemployment in Canada.......... — 1956 758-766 
*History of the Labour Movement in Canada..| Eucmnn Forsny........... 1957-58 795-802 
Manufactures— 
The Iron and Steel Industry................. _ 1922-23 452-456 
The Influence of the Present War on Manu- 
Pa ChUTIN GHA. s...schos.cewhccninn eet — 1943-44 354-362 
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Subject and Article 


Manufactures—concluded 
Changes in Canadian Manufacturing Produc- 
tion from Peace to War, 1939-44. .......... 
The Automobile Industry in Canada........ 
The Chemical Industries in Canada......... 
*The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada..... 
eSteelkiniCanadae. se avicuadce meena 


*Canadian Metallurgical Development........ 
Manufacturing Production during the Period 


Mining— 
Mining—A Historical Sketch................ 
Geology and Economic Minerals............. 
Government Control of Non-Ferrous Metals 


Canada nc. con setiee seh eet ch orasietacr ees 
The Iron-Ore Resources of the Quebec- 
Babradorpregion. tes clases Re oenicre 
Titanium—The Basis of a New Industry in 
Quebeceare vaste: due mtteecere h tie 
Post-War Expansion in Canada’s Mineral 
INGUSERY ee ete he eee 


Canadian Crude Petroleum Situation........ 


History of Pipeline Construction in Canada. . 
*Canadian Metallurgical Development........ 


National Defence— 
The Royal Canadian Naval College......... 
The Royal Military College................. 
The British Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan—A Summary of the RCAF’s Major 
Role in the War of 1939-45................. 


Northwest Territories— 
The Canadian Government’s Reindeer Ex- 


DeTLIMeUayrere eee hii rt rors 
*The Northland—Canada’s Challenge........ 


Physiography and Related Sciences— 

Physical Geography of the Canadian Hastern 
SATCCIGH Raver nck sao eat cee cae en 
The Relation of Hydrography to Navigation 
and the War Record of the Hydrographic 
micleN Na DL SEG WCC bse tees ieee tee aes 
Hy drographical Peatures...0.... sees.) one. 
*Physical Geography of the Canadian Western 
AT CEC Pee eee eRe 
The Contribution to Science made by the 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory..... 
*The Northland—Canada’s Challenge........ 
SCeophysicsin Canacdane enn heen 


Contributor 


iH. Mciinop.. 2c08 Baste 
HH Mclnopicuis. ss. ere 


E. Wrestprook and 
F. M. PELietier....).... 
JOHN CONVEY... iiccsces Jess 


[AW COHMINE caren eon eee 


G. H. Murray and 
Mrs. M. J. Grroux...... 


Ge See LLU Mikiena aes cheers { 


GUS El unmaee ane 


R. A. Greso 


PAC GIBBONGE eee 
Ha Cny Ga OMITH a aae.scu see 
Bis Gz Gs Sarees? Sete 
RRA GIBSON, ome ce abies 
Jp Aceh RARCH cocaine cee 


C..8. Baars and 
Ja Le, WILSON merece pee: 


Edition 


1945, 


1947 
1948-49 
1952-53 


1959 
1961 


1962 
1962 


1939 
1942 


1942 
1946 
1950 
1950 
1952-53 
1952-53 
1954 


1954 
1961 


1946 
1946 


1946 


1943-44 
1955 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948-49 


1948-49 
1955 


1956 


Page 


364-381 
521-525 
532-550 
467-475 


618-625 
513-522 


600-609 
609-615 


309-310 
3-14 


279-282 
337-347 
505-512 
512-513 
476-495 
524-527 
540-544 


861-869 
513-522 


1081-1082 
1087-1088 


1090-1099 


17-23 
22-382 


12-19 
14-18 
3-12 
9-18 


63-71 
22-32 


43-49 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Physiography and Related Sciences—concl. 
Astronomy an Cana dagiaaee stat oe, 6 blanc CoS a BWALB a8 5 Sere cto 
J, FOCrAaRD. Ses EEO 1956 49-55 
A. E. CovinetTon.......... 
The International Geophysical Year......... ID SCHR GSHe SPR aera: 1959 54-57 
The Geological Survey of Canada........... J MS SHAR RIBON = eewecce! 1960 13-19 
Geolozy. of Canada oewada te OD vas ERAGE ee ee eee 1961 1-14 
The Drainage Basins of Canada............. — 1961 16-18 
Economic Regions of Canada................ N. L. Nicwonson.......... 1962 17-23 
Population— 
Tmanigrationyeolicyto) seein aes Ae mele Ri: Je CYSTeAD ey atun ttle 1931 189-192 
Colonization Activities.p.... elu ibs. duiecs — 1936 201-202 
Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931...] A. H. LeNnvuu........... 1939 774-778 
Nuptiality and Fertility in Canada.......... Enm CHARLES............. 1942 100-115 
Theshidians of Canadamy.t 1. 8). ahinw.:. —_— 1951 | 1125-1132 
*Developments in Canadian Immigration..... — 1957-58 154-176 
Integration of Postwar Immigrants.......... — 1959 176-178 
*Native Peoples of Canada................... ~ 1960 201-210 
Power Resources— 
Conversion Program to 60-cycle Power in 
Southern Onsario,). 44! .c2. mene, bacet -— 1951 540-548 
The St. Lawrence Power Project............ — 1955 549-553 
Research— 
The Contribution to Science made by the 
Dominion Astrophysical Observatory.....| J. A. PEARCE............... 1948-49 63-71 
Geophysics in’Canada Usa aien an | MT tp CUS) BHATSY 12as. eens 1956 43-49 
Astronomy in Canada’, ..i cb sb. de ok: Ci Se BRATeHs. 2) le 
JiE SHEAR D210 utes f. 1956 49-55 
A. E, CovINGTON.......... 
*The International Geophysical Year......... DAC AINOSH te, pe tintd alias 1957-58 35-38 
The Fisheries Research Board.............. JR TGASICOH ORAL, JM Ne Hest. 1959 584-588 
Trade, Domestic— 
Wartime Controls Affecting Distribution and 
(Bradey) lO46-46. aha eee On ved Cian — 1946 574-578 
The Royal Commission on Co-operatives....| W. F. CHOWN............. 1946 618-624 
*Marketing Farm-Produced Foods........... — 1956 917-922 
The Board of Grain Commissioners......... W ids MAGIUEOD HE. acest 1960 957-958 
The Canadian Wheat Board and its Role in 
GraingMamketing: ema t eee pl, ce Ca BAD Avr SON acs ae 1960 958-960 
Transportation— 
The Development of Aviation in Canada....| J. A. Wins0n............... 1938 710-712 
Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence 
IPLOLTAMATIIO VI sth Ct. Re Pale Laledjredh JAM Wasnt tly. Wea 1941 608-612 
Wartime Control of Transportation.......... _— 1943-44 567-575 
The Wartime Role of the Steam Railways 
OL Canddarnce cot ttre tL CLPM EDWARDS: tees 1945 648-651 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
and Canada’s Participation Therein.....,. OSS Boortnes? «tyres tics 1952-53 820-827 
Canals of the St. Lawrence Waterway....... — 1954 830-833 
*History of the Canadian National Railways. — 1955 840-851 
The St. Lawrence Seaway................... — 1955 885-888 
Traffic on the Great Lakes - St. Lawrence 
SOA WAN rn RR See tis ohne oe oa eee, = 1956 821-829 
The St. Lawrence Seaway in Operation...... Sr JUDE | Meet eas 1960 851-860 
Revolution in Canadian Transportation,..... ZAC UONVAK COCR ILI, bs 2 Sia es Eye 1962 753-758 
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PART III.—REGISTER OF OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS* 


The following list includes official appointments for the period Sept. 1, 1962 to Nov. 15, 
1963, continuing the list published in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 1176-1181. Appointments 
to the Governor General’s staff, judicial appointments other than those to the Supreme 
Court of Canada, and appointments of limited or local importance are not included. 


Queen’s Privy Council for Canada.—1962. Oct. 15, Mark Robert Drouin, Sillery, 
Que.; and Roland Michener, Toronto, Ont.: to be members. Dec. 21, Rt. Hon. John 
George ’Diefenbaker, Prime Minister of Canada: to be President. 1963. Feb. 12, Marcel- 
Joseph-Aimé Lambert, Edmonton, Alta.: to be a member. Jeb. 20, Major-General 
Georges P. Vanier, Governor General of Canada: to beamember. Mar. 18, J.-H. Théogéne 
Ricard, St. Hyacinthe, Que.; Frank Charles McGee, Don Mills, Ont.; and Martial Asselin, 
La Malbaie, Que.: to be members. Apr. 22, Walter Lockhart Gordon, Toronto, Ont.; 
Mitchell Sharp, Toronto, Ont.; Azellus Denis, Montreal, Que.; George James Mcllraith, 
Ottawa, Ont.; William Moore Benidickson, Kenora, Ont.; Arthur Laing, Vancouver, B.C.; 
John Richard Garland, North Bay, Ont.; Lucien Cardin, Sorel, Que.; Allan Joseph Mac- 
Eachen, Inverness, N.S.; Jean-Paul Deschatelets, Montreal, Que.; Hédard Robichaud, 
Caraquet, N.B.; J. Watson MacNaught, Summerside, P.E.I.; Roger Teillet, St. Boniface, 
Man.; Miss Judy LaMarsh, Niagara Falls, Ont.; Charles Mills Drury, Westmount, Que.; 
Guy Favreau, Montreal, Que.; John Robert Nicholson, Vancouver, B.C.; Harry Hays, 
Calgary, Alta.; René Tremblay, Quebec, Que.; and Maurice Lamontagne, Montreal, Que.: 
to be members, Maurice Lamontagne to be also President. Apr. 26, Hon. Robert 
Taschereau, Chief Justice of Canada: to bea member. May 23, Robert Gordon Robertson, 
Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources: to be Clerk of the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada. 


Lieutenant-Governors.—1963. Jan. 21, Hon. William Earl Rowe, Newton 
Robinson, Ont.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario from Mar. 1, 1963. 
Feb. &, Robert L. Hanbidge, Kerrobert, Sask.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 
of Saskatchewan from Mar. 1, 1963. Fabian O’Dea, St. John’s, Nfld.: to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province of Newfoundland from Mar. 1, 1963. Henry Poole MacKeen, 
Halifax, N.S.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Nova Scotia from Mar. 1, 1963. 
June 21, Lt. Col. Willibald Joseph MacDonald, Charlottetown, P.E.I.: to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province of Prince Edward Island. 


Cabinet Appointments.—1963. Feb. 12, Hon. Marcel-Joseph-Aimé Lambert: to 
be Minister of Veterans Affairs. Hon. Malcolm Wallace McCutcheon: to be Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. Hon. Gordon Churchill: to be Minister of National Defence. 
Mar. 18, J.-H. Théogene Ricard and Hon. Frank Charles McGee: to be members of the 
Administration. Hon. Martial Asselin: to be Minister of Forestry. Apr. 22, Hon. Lionel 
Chevrier: to be Minister of Justice and Attorney General. Hon. Paul Joseph James 
Martin: to be Secretary of State for External Affairs. Hon. William Ross Macdonald: to 
be a member of the Administration. Hon. John Whitney Pickersgill: to be Secretary of 
State of Canada. Hon. Paul Theodore Hellyer: to be Minister of National Defence. 
Hon. J. Watson MacNaught: to be Solicitor General of Canada. Hon. Walter Lockhart 
Gordon: to be Minister of Finance and Receiver General. Hon. Mitchell Sharp: to be 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. Hon. Azellus Denis: to be Postmaster General. Hon. 
George James Mcllraith: to be Minister of Transport. Hon. William Moore Benidickson: 
to be Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys. Hon. Arthur Laing: to be Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. Hon. John Richard Garland: to be Minister of 
National Revenue. Hon. Lucien Cardin: to be Associate Minister of National Defence. 
Hon. Allan Joseph MacEHachen: to be Minister of Labour. Hon. Jean-Paul Deschatelets: 
to be Minister of Public Works. Hon. Hédard Robichaud: to be Minister of Fisheries. 


* All academic and honorary degrees and military honours omitted. 
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Hon. J. Watson MacNaught: to be a member of the Administration. Hon. Roger Teillet: 
to be Minister of Veterans Affairs. Hon. J udy LaMarsh: to be Minister of National Health 
and Welfare. Hon. Charles Mills Drury: to be Minister of Defence Production. Hon. 
Guy Favreau: to be Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. Hon. J ohn Robert Nichol- 
son: to be Minister of Forestry. Hon. Harry Hays: to be Minister of Agriculture. Hon. 
René Tremblay: to be a'member of the Administration. May 28, Hon. Robert Gordon 
Robertson: to be Secretary to the Cabinet, from July 1, 1963. July 25, Hon. Charles 
Mills Drury: to be Minister of Industry. Aug. 14, Hon. Maurice Lamontagne: to act as 
the Minister for the purposes of the Economic Council of Canada Act. 


Senate Appointments.—1962. Sept. 24, Hon. George Stanley White, a member of 
the Senate: to be Speaker of the Senate. M. Grattan O’Leary, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a 
Senator for the Province of Ontario. Edgar Fournier, Troquois, N.B.: to be a Senator for 
the Province of New Brunswick, Allister Grosart, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Senator for the 
Province of Ontario. Sept. 25, Frank Welch, Wolfville, N.S.: to be a Senator for the 
Province of Nova Scotia. Clement O'Leary, Antigonish, N.S.: to be a Senator for the 
Province of Nova Scotia. Nov. 13, Jacques Flynn, Quebec, Que.: to be a Senator for the 
Province of Quebec. Nov. 29, John Alexander Robertson, Kenora, Ont.: to be a Senator 
for the Province of Ontario. 1963. Feb. 4, Paul Yuzyk, Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Senator 
for the Province of Manitoba. Hon. David James Walker, Toronto, Ont.: to be a Senator 
for the Province of Ontario. Rhéal Bélisle, Chelmsford, Ont.: to be a Senator for the 
Province of Ontario. Feb. 5, Orville Howard Phillips, Alberton, P.E.I.: to be a Senator for 
the Province of Prince Edward Island. Apr. 27, Maurice Bourget, Lévis, Que.: to be a 
Senator for the Province of Quebec, and to be Speaker of the Senate. June 11, Duncan 
Kenneth MacTavish, Rockcliffe Park, Ont.: to be a Senator for the Province of Ontario. 
Louis-P. Gélinas, Montreal, Que.: to be a Senator for the Province of Quebec. July 6, 
Romuald Bourque, Outremont, Que.: to be a Senator for the Province of Quebec. 


Supreme Court of Canada.—1962. Nov. 23, Hon. Emmett Matthew Hall, Chief 
Justice of Saskatchewan: to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. 1963. 
Apr. 22, Hon. Robert Taschereau, a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada: to 
be Chief Justice of Canada. MM. ay 30, Hon. Wishart Flett Spence, a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario and a member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario: to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Deputy Ministers.—1962. Oct. 30, S. J. Chagnon, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture: to be Associate Deputy Minister of Agriculture. 1963. Feb. 4, W. BE. van 
Steenburgh, Director General of Scientific Services, Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys: to be Deputy Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys. Feb. 26, Alfred Walker 
Hollinshead Needler, N anaimo, B.C.: to be Deputy Minister of Fisheries. May 23, Ernest A. 
Cété, Assistant Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources: to be 
Deputy Minister from J uly 1, 1963. Robert Broughton Bryce, Clerk of the Queen’s Privy 
Council for Canada and Secretary to the Cabinet: to be Deputy Minister of Finance and 
Receiver General pursuant to Section 10 of the Financial Administration Act, from July 1, 
1963. July 25, David Aaron Golden, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Deputy Minister of Industry. 
Sept. 19, Lucien Lalonde, Deputy Minister of Veterans Affairs: to be Deputy Minister 
of Public Works. Paul Pelletier, a member of the Civil Service Commission: to be Deputy 
Minister of Veterans Affairs. Nov. 4, Claude M. Isbister, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Finance: to be Deputy Minister of Citizenship and Immigration from Nov. 4, 1963. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—1962. The following diplomatic appointments were 
announced during the year. F. M. Tovell: to be Canadian Ambassador to Peru and Bolivia. 
John Alexander McCordick: to be Canadian Ambassador to Czechoslovakia. Gordon 
Edwin Cox: to be Canadian Commissioner, International Supervisory Commission for 
Viet Nam, effective from the date of his arrival in Saigon, Indochina. William Frederick 
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Bull: to be Canadian Ambassador to The Netherlands. Bruce MacGillivray Williams: to 
be Canadian Ambassador to Turkey. Donald Macalister Cornett: to be High Commissioner 
for Canada to Ghana. Norman Frederick Henderson Berlis, High Commissioner for 
Canada to Tanganyika: to be also High Commissioner for Canada to Uganda. Paul 
Augustus Bridle: to be Canadian Commissioner, International Supervisory Commission for 
Laos. Richard Plant Bower: to be Canadian Ambassador to Japan. Thomas Paul Malone: 
to be Canadian Ambassador to Iran. Eric Herbert Gilmour: to be High Commissioner 
for Canada to Trinidad and Tobago. Donald Macalister Cornett, High Commissioner for 
Canada to Ghana: to be concurrently Ambassador to the Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, 
Guinea and Togo. George Bernard Summers: to be Canadian Ambassador to Chile. 
Kenneth Joseph Burbridge: to be High Commissioner for Canada to New Zealand. Léon 
Mayrand: to be Canadian Ambassador to Argentina. Graham Campbell McInnes: to be 
High Commissioner for Canada to Jamaica. Léon Mayrand, Canadian Ambassador to 
Argentina: to be concurrently Ambassador to Uruguay and Paraguay. 1963. The 
following diplomatic appointments were announced during the year (to Nov. 15). John 
Arnold Irwin: to be Canadian Ambassador to Poland. J. Antonio Barrette: to be Canadian 
Ambassador to Greece. Joseph-Charles-Léonard-Yvon Beaulne, Canadian Ambassador 
to Venezuela: to be concurrently Ambassador to the Dominican Republic. Robert A. D. 
Ford, to be Canadian Ambassador to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Llewellyn 
Aikins Douglas Stephens: to be High Commissioner for Canada to Pakistan. Jean-Louis 
Delisle, Canadian Ambassador to Costa Rica with concurrent accreditation to Nicaragua, 
Honduras and Panama: to be Canadian Ambassador to El Salvador. Paul-André Beaulieu: 
to be Canadian Ambassador to Brazil. Joseph-Marc-Antoine-Jean Chapdelaine: to be 
Canadian Ambassador to the United Arab Republic and to the Sudan. 


Government Appointments to Miscellaneous Boards, Commissions, etc. 


Agricultural Stabilization Board.—1963. Jan. 3, Sydney B. Williams, 8. J. 
Chagnon and A. H. Turner, Ottawa, Ont.: to be members.—Mr. Williams to be Chairman, 
vice L. W. Pearsall, resigned, and Mr. Chagnon to be Vice-Chairman. 


Air Transport Board.—1963. Oct. 10, F. T. Wood, Montreal, Que.: to be a member 
and Chairman for ten years, vice Paul Davoud, resigned. Oct. 11, J. L. Gerald Morisset, 
a member: to be Vice-Chairman. 


Area Development Agency.—1963. Oct. 31, W. J. Lavigne, Montreal, Que.: to be 
Commissioner for Area Development from Nov. 15, 1963. J. A. Teeter, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be Deputy Commissioner from Nov. 15, 1963. 


Atlantic Development Board.—1963. Jan. 24, J. Michael S. Wardell, Fredericton, 
N.B. (five years); Frank H. Sobey, Stellarton, N.S. (five years*); Melvin McQuaid, 
Souris, P.E.I. (four years*); Fred Ayre, St. John’s, Nfld. (four years*); and Donat Lalande, 
Moncton, N.B. (three years*): to be members for the term set following the name— 
J. Michael S. Wardell to be Chairman. Feb. 12, Ernest P. Weeks, Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
executive Director from Mar 1, 1963. Awg. 2, Robert Cheyne Eddy, Bathurst, N.B.; 
Tan Malcolm MacKeigan, Halifax, N.S.; and Albert Martin, Corner Brook, Nfld.: to be 
members for a term ending Jan. 24, 1966; and Carl Frederick Burke, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I.; Maxwell Burry, Glovertown, Nfld.; and Stephen A. Dolhanty, Florence, N.S.: to 
be members for a term ending Jan. 24, 1965—Ian Malcolm MacKeigan to be Chairman. 
Sept. 16, Armand Cormier, Moncton, N.B.: to be a member, vice Donat Lalande. 


Board of Broadcast Governors.—1962. Oct. 18, Henry Edward Campbell, Ottawa, 
Ont.; and Claude Gagnon, Quebec, Que.: to be part-time members for five years. Nov. 29, 
Charles R. Chambers, Toronto, Ont.: to be a part-time member for five years. 1963. 


* By amendment dated Aug. 2, 1963, term to expire Jan. 24, 1965. 
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Aug. 3, John M. Coyne, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a part-time member for five years, vice Charles 
R. Chambers, resigned. Sept. 18, Joseph W. Grittani, Etobicoke, Ont.: to be a member 
for five years, vice Edward A. Dunlop. 


Board of Grain Commissioners.—1962. Nov. 27, Frank Hamilton, Assistant 
Grain Commissioner, Saskatchewan: to be Chief Commissioner, vice George Newton 
McConnell, deceased. Dec, 4, Jack Harley Davidson, District Supervisor, Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act, Swift Current, Sask.: to be an Assistant Grain Commissioner for Saskat- 
chewan. 


Board of Trustees of the Maritime Transportation Unions.—1963. Oct. 23; 
Hon. Victor Leonard Dryer, Vancouver, B.C.: to be Chairman. Hon. René Lippé, 
Montreal, Que.; and Charles H. Millard, Toronto, Ont.: to be members. 


Canada Council.—1963. Feb, 12, Marcel Faribault, Outremont, Que.: to be again 
a member for three years. J uly 16, John William Tranter Spinks, Saskatoon, Sask.: to 
be a member for a second term of three years. George Edward Hall, London, Ont.: to be 
a member for a second term of three years. Henry Davies Hicks, Halifax, N.S.; Rev. 
Jean-Adrien Arsenault, Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Chalmers Jack Mackenzie, Ottawa, Ont.; 
James Stuart Keate, Victoria, B.C.; and Miriam Barber Dorrance, Vancouver, B.C.: to be 
members for three years. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1962. Nov. 6, Roger Séguin, Ottawa, Ont.; 
and F. L. Jenkins, London, Ont.: to be Directors for three years. 1963. July 16, David 
MeArel MacAuley, Sackville, N.B.: to be a Director for three years. Sept. 13, Terence 
W. L. MacDermot, Lennoxyille, Que.: to be a Director for three years, vice R. L. Dunsmore. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—1963. Mar. 4, David Beatty Mundy, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Defence Production: to be a Director, vice 
Gordon Ward Hunter. Oct, 3, Alan Goldworth Bland, President, Defence Construction 
(1951) Limited: to be a Director, vice Richard Golding Johnson, resigned. 


Canadian National Railways.—1963. Oct. 4, Donald Gordon: to be again President 
and Chairman for a period of 18 months. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—1962. Sept. 19, James Anderson Forrester, 
Saskatoon, Sask.: to be an ad hoc member for one year from Oct. 1, 1962. Oct. 25, Wilbur 
T. Nixon, an ad hoc member: to be a member for ten years from Nov. 18, 1962. 1963. 
Feb. 21, C. B. Topp: to be an ad hoc member from Mar. 15, 1963 to Dec. 6, 1963. May 30, 
Leslie Alexander Mutch, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Commissioner and Deputy Chairman from 
July 6, 1963 to Jan. 13, 1967. June 27, William Pendleton Power, Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
a member for ten years from July 1, 1963. Norman Loris Pickersgill, Ottawa, Ont.: to 
be an ad hoc member for one year from July 1, 1963. Sept. 12, James Anderson Forrester: 
to be an ad hoc member for one year from Oct. 1, 1963. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—1963. MM. ay 30, Joseph-René Painchaud, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be a Commissioner for ten years from June 17, 1963. 


Canadian World Exhibition Corporation.—1963. Jan. 22, Paul Bienvenu, 
Montreal, Que.: to be Commissioner General. Cecil Frank Carsley, Westmount, Que.: 
to be Deputy Commissioner General. Feb. 9, Herb Lank, Montreal, Que.; Lucien Piché, 
Montreal, Que.; Claude Pratte, Quebec, Que.; Maurice Riel, Montreal, Que.; André 
Rousseau, St. Jean Port Joli, Que.; Lucien Saulnier, Montreal, Que.; T. N. Beaupré, 
Vancouver, B.C.; Jean Drapeau, Montreal, Que.; Jean Lanctot, Montreal, Que.; Victor 
Oland, Halifax, N.S.; Harry Price, Toronto, Ont.; and Fridolin Simard, Montreal, Que.: 
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to be Directors. July 24, Hon. George Hees, Toronto, Ont.: to be a Director, vice Harry 
Price, resigned. Sept. 6, Pierre Dupuy: to be Commissioner General, with the rank of 
Ambassador, vice Paul Bienvenu, resigned. Sept. 19, Robert F. Shaw, Montreal, Que.: 
to be Deputy Commissioner General from Oct. 1, 1963, vice C. F. Carsley, resigned. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—1963. Oct. 10, Herbert W. Hignett, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be Vice-President from Oct. 1, 1963, vice P. 8. Secord, retired. 


Civil Service Commission.—1963. Feb. 4, Robertson Gass MacNeill, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be a member and Chairman. Oct. 31, Jean Boucher, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member, vzce 
Paul Pelletier. 


Copyright Appeal Board.—1962. Nov. 6, Jean Miquelon, Under Secretary of State 
and Deputy Registrar General of Canada: to be a member, vice A. Alex. Cattanach, 
resigned. 


Defence Research Board.—1962. Nov. 6, Gordon Ward Hunter, Deputy Minister 
of Defence Production: to be a member for a term expiring Mar. 31, 1965, vice David 
Aaron Golden, resigned. 1963. Mar. 9, Robert James Uffen, London, Ont.; John Ferguson 
McCreary, Vancouver, B.C.; Cyril Arthur Peachey, Montreal, Que.; and George Sydney 
Field, Ottawa, Ont.: to be members from Apr. 1, 1963 to Mar. 31, 1966. Mar. 25, John 
Tuzo Wilson, Toronto, Ont.: to be a member for a term expiring Mar. 31, 1966. 


Dominion Council of Health.—1962. Oct. 4, James Patterson Whyte, Swift 
Current, Sask.: to be a member for three years, vice Rupert D. Ramsay, deceased. 


Economic Council of Canada.—1963. Sept. 12, John J. Deutsch, Vice-Principal 
of Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.: to be Chairman for seven years from Oct. 1, 1963- 
Oct. 38, Joseph-Louis-Eugéne Couillard, Ambassador to Norway and Iceland: to be a 
Director for seven years from Nov. 15, 1968. Arthur J. R. Smith, Director of Research, 
The Canadian—American Committee, Montreal, Que.: to be a Director for seven years 
from Oct. 3, 1963. 


Farm Credit Corporation.—1963. Feb. 12, George Owen, Vice Chairman: to be 
Chairman. Feb. 21, George Owen, A. Sinclair Abell, Lucien Lalonde and Alexander T. 
Davidson: to be members for one year from Apr. 5, 1963; George Owen to be Chairman. 


Great Lakes Fishery Commission.—1962. Aug. 22, John Richardson Dymond, 
Toronto, Ont.: to be a Commissioner for Canada for a further two years from Sept. 1, 1962. 
1963. Arthur Owen Blackhurst, Port Dover, Ont.: to be again a Commissioner for 
Canada for a further period ending Dec. 1, 1965. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada.—1963. May 30, Charles 
Bruce Fergusson, Halifax, N.S., a member: to be Chairman from May 20, 1963 to Apr. 14, 
1965. Margaret Anchoretta Ormsby, Victoria, B.C.: to be again a member for five years. 
Oct. 38, Donald Grant Creighton, Toronto, Ont.: to be a member for five years from Oct. 10, 
1963. 


Immigration Appeal Board.—1962. Sept. 4, Douglas Jung, Vancouver, B.C.: to 
be a member. 


International Civil Aviation Organization.—1963. Sept. 11, R. Duder: to be 
Canadian Representative from Jan. 1, 1964, vice J. R. K. Main. 


International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries.—1963. 
Apr. 27, Wilson C. MacKenzie, Director, Economics Service, Department of Fisheries, 
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Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Commissioner, vice George R. Clark, deceased. J. Howard Mac- 
Kichan, Halifax, N.S.: to be again a Commissioner for two years from May 28, 1963. 
May 80, Paul P. Russell, St. John’s, Nfld.: to be a Commissioner for two years, 


International Joint Commission.—1963. Jan. 8, Donald McGregor Stephens: to 
be again a member from Jan. 1, 1963 to Dec. 31, 1965. René Dupuis: to be again a member 
from Feb. 23, 1963 to Feb. 22, 1966. 


International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission.—1962. Aug. 15, A. J. 
Whitmore, Burnaby, B.C.: to be a member for a further two years from Aug. 15, 1962. 
1963. Apr. 27, Alfred W. H. Needler, Deputy Minister of Fisheries, Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
a member, vice George R. Clark, deceased. 


International Whaling Commission.—1963. Apr. 27, William M. Sprules, 
Special Assistant to the Deputy Minister of Fisheries: to be a member, vice George R. 
Clark, deceased. 


Municipal Development and Loan Board.—1963. Aug. 14, R. B. Bryce, Deputy 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General; Stewart Bates, President, Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation; and Jean Miquelon, Under Secretary of State: to be members— 
R. B. Bryce to be Chairman. Sept. 4, Kenneth W. Taylor, Government Adviser on 
University Grants: to be a member and to be Chairman, vice R. B. Bryce who remains 
a member. 


National Battlefields Commission.—1963. Feb. 21, John Gordon Ross, Quebec, 
Que.: to be a member, vice R. H. Price. Mar. 18, Félix Hudon, Quebec, Que.: to be Secre- 
tary from Apr. 6, 1963, vice P. H. Fanning Gosselin. July 30, Jean Leahy, Quebec, Que. 
to be a member, vice James Y. Murdoch, deceased. 


National Capital Commission.—1963. Feb. 4, Anthony Adamson, Toronto, Onite: 
J.-E. Bissonnette, Quebec, Que.; Walter Tucker, Grand Falls, Nfld.; A. E. Campbell, 
Ottawa, Ont.; Louis M. Bloomfield, Montreal, Que.; Frank Martin, Saskatoon, Sask.; 
Charles H. Hulse, Ottawa, Ont.; and Hans Geggie, Wakefield, Que.: to be members for 
four years. F. F. Kemp, Richmond, Ont.; J. C. Horwitz, Ottawa, Ont.; Miss 8. C. 
McLellan, Saint John, N.B.; and Richard Parkinson, Kelowna, B.C.: to be members for 
three years from Feb. 6, 1963—Anthony Adamson to be Vice-Chairman. 


National Centennial Administration.—1963. .J an. 24, John Fisher, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be Commissioner. Robert Choquette, Montreal, Que.: to be Deputy Commissioner. 
Ernest Cété, Assistant Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs; John Hodgson, Assistant 
Secretary to the Cabinet; Hugh Mills, Halifax, N.S.; Paul Desmarais, Montreal, Que. ‘ 
George Metcalf, Toronto, Ont.; N. A. M. MacKenzie, President, Canadian Centenary 
Council; J. R. Murray, Winnipeg, Man.; and Mrs. Marianne Linnell, Vancouver, B.C.: 
to be Directors. 


National Film Board.—1963. Sept. 13, George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of 
Labour: to be a member for three years. Oct. 18, Charles 8. Band, Toronto, Ont.: to be 
again a member. 


National Gallery of Canada.—1962. Oct. 4, Sidney Culverwell Oland, Halifax, 
N.S.: to be a member of the Board of Trustees, vice W. T. Ross Flemington. 1963. Aug. 14, 
Mrs. Otto Koerner, Vancouver, B.C.: to be a member of the Board of Trustees, vice Lawren 
Harris, resigned. 


National Library Advisory Council.—1963. Feb. 2, Antonio Drolet, Quebec, Que.; 
Marget Meikleham, Hamilton, Ont.; and Harry W. Ganong, Wolfville, N.S.: to be 
members. 
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National Museum of Canada.—1963. Oct. 8, Richard G. Glover, Professor of 
History, University of Manitoba: to be Director of the Human History Branch from. 
Jan. 1, 1964. 


National Productivity Council.—1963. Feb. 21, Miss A. Speers, Winnipeg, Man.; 
George V. Haythorne, Ottawa, Ont.; and John Convey, Ottawa, Ont.: to be members for 
three years from Mar. 1, 1963. LeRoy D. Smithers, Sarnia, Ont.: to be a member for 
three years vice George C. Metcalf. Mar. 4, A. R. Gibbons, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member 
for three years. 


National Research Council.—1963. Feb. 4, B. G. Ballard, Vice-President (Scien- 
tific): to be President. Léo Marion, Senior Director: to be Vice-President (Scientific). 
Mar. 9, Pierre-R. Gendron, Montreal, Que.; Paul Lorrain, Montreal, Que.; John H. 
Shipley, Montreal, Que.; Louis-Philippe Bonneau, Quebec, Que.; Roger Gaudry, Montreal, 
Que.; and Robert J. Uffen, London, Ont.: to be members for three years from Apr. 1, 1963. 


National Technical and Vocational Training Advisory Council.—1962. Nov. 1, 
Fraser Fulton, Horace Laverdure, Mrs. Saul Hayes, N. D. Cochrane, W. 8. McMurtry, 
Jean Delorme, B. F. Addy, J. P. Mitchell, Garnet Page and Floyd G. Robinson: to be 
members for a period expiring Dec. 1, 1963. G. H. Paquette, 8. T. Payne, Mrs. F. R. 
Duminy, W. H. Sands, J. H. McLellan, Maurice Barrigre, B. Scott Bateman, W. H. Swift, 
Grant Hines and 8. C. T. Clark: to be alternates for the same period. 1963. Mar. 4, 
W. F. McMullen, J. MacKenzie, J. A. Ferguson, A. W. Crawford, J. A. Doyle, J. W. McNutt 
and W. D. Mills: to be members for a period expiring Dec. 1, 1963. R. K. Richan, J. Lyle 
Boisvert, David Kirk, W. W. Sharpe, F. E. MacDiarmid and George E. MacDonald: to 
be alternates for the same period. 


North Pacific Fisheries Commission.—1963. Aug. 29, John M. Buchanan: to be 
again a member for one year. James Cameron: to be again a member for two years. 
Carl Giske: to be a member for two years. 


Northern Canada Power Commission.—1963. July 2, Ernest Adolphe Cété, 
Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources: to be a member and Chair- 
man, vice Robert Gordon Robertson, resigned. 


Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation.—1962. Nov. 6, James A. 
Roberts: to be President, vice David A. Golden, resigned. 


Northwest Territories Council.—1963. July 2, Bent Gestur Sivertz: to be Commis- 
sioner from July 12, 1963, vice Robert Gordon Robertson, resigned. 


Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Committee.—1962. Oct. 25, Norman Roebuck, 
Yorkton, Sask.; Roy Clark, Brandon, Man.; Fred Croy, Stonewall, Man.; Harry Shearer, 
Elm Creek, Man.; James Cameron, Youngstown, Alta.; Arnold F. Christie, Grande Prairie, 
Alta.; Desne Holyroyd, Lethbridge, Alta.; Boyd Anderson, Fir Mountain, Sask.; W. H. 
Hollier, North Battleford, Sask.; Ed. Wright, Eastend, Sask.; and H. J. Collison, Star City, 
Sask.: to be members—Norman Roebuck to be Chairman. 


Restrictive Trade Practices Commission.—1963. Jan. 24, Robert Simpson Mac- 
Lellan, Sydney, N.S.: to be a member and Chairman from Feb. 1, 1963; Walter Donald 
Ridley Eldon, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member from Feb. 1, 1963. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—1963. Oct. 18, George B. McClellan, Deputy 
Commissioner: to be Commissioner from Nov. 1, 1963, vice Clifford Walter Harvison, 
retired. 
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Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism.—1963. July 19, André 
Laurendeau, Montreal, Que.; Davidson Dunton, Ottawa, Ont.; Rev. Clément Cormier, 
Moncton, N.B.; Royce Frith, Toronto, Ont.; Jean-Louis Gagnon, Montreal, Que.; Mrs. 
Stanley Laing, Calgary, Alta.; Jean Marchand, Quebec, Que.; Jaroslav Kohdan Rudnyckyj, 
Winnipeg, Man.; Frank Scott, Montreal, Que.; and Paul Wyczynski, Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
Commissioners under Part I of the Inguiries Act to inquire into and report upon the existing 
state of bilingualism and biculturalism in Canada—André Laurendeau and Davidson 
Dunton to be Co-chairmen of the Commission and André Laurendeau to be Chief Executive 
Officer thereof. 


Royal Commission on Pilotage.—1962. Nov. 1, Hon. Yves Bernier, a Judge of 
the Superior Court of Quebec, Quebec, Que.; Robert Knowlton Smith, Waterloo, Ont.; 
and Harold Alexander Renwick, Vancouver, B.C.: to be Commissioners under Part I of 
the Inquiries Act, to inquire into and report upon the problems relating to marine pilotage 
provided in Canada, Hon. Mr. Justice Bernier to be Chairman. 


Royal Commission on Taxation.—1962. Sept. 25, Kenneth LeM. Carter, J. Harvey 
Perry, A. Emile Beauvais, Donald G. Grant, Mrs. 8. M. Milne, and Charles E. 8. Walls: 
to be Commissioners under Part I of the Inquiries Act, to inquire into and report upon 
the incidence and effects of taxation imposed by Parliament—Kenneth LeM. Carter to 
be Chairman. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.—1963. Nov. 7, Peter Evelyn Reginald Malcolm, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member for a term of ten years. 


The Tariff Board.—1963. Mar. 11, Albert D. McPhillips, Victoria, B.C.: to be a 
member for a term of ten years. 


Tax Appeal Board.—1962. Nov. 1, Roland St-Onge, Hull, Que.: to be a member for 
ten years, vice Jacques Panneton, deceased. R. W.S. Fordham, a member: to be Assistant 
Chairman. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—1962. Oct. 11, Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Lindsay, Ont.: to 
be a Director of Trans-Canada Air Lines from Oct. 1, 1962. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—1962. Sept. 6, C. A. L. Murchison, 
Ottawa, Ont.: to be again a Commissioner for one year, from Oct. 20, 1962. 1963. Sept. 26, 
C. A. L. Murchison, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again a Commissioner for one year from Oct. 20, 
1963. 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—1963. June 27, Charles Henry Rennie: to be 
again a temporary member for one year from Oct. 2, 1963. 


PART IV.—FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 1962-63 


Legislation passed in the first session of the Twenty-Fifth Parliament, which began 
on Sept. 27, 1962 and ended on Feb. 6, 1963, is outlined below, together with legislation 
passed in the elapsed period of the First Session of the Twenty-Sixth Parliament which 
began on May 16, 1953, recessed from Aug. 3 to Sept. 29 and was still in progress on 
Nov. 15, 1963, the date of cut-off for this edition of the Year Book. 

These classified lists of federal legislation have been compiled from the Statutes. 
Naturally in summarizing material of this kind it is not always possible to convey the 
full implication of the legislation. The reader who is interested in any specific Act is 
therefore referred to the Statutes of Canada in the given volume and chapter. 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-Fifth Parliament, 


Sept. 27, 1962 to Feb. 6, 1963 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


Synopsis 


11-12 Ex. II 


Agriculture— 

f Nov. 29 
Finance— 

1 Oct. 25 

3 Nov. 29 

9 Dec. 20 

14 Dec. 20 
Health and 

Welfare— 

15 Dec. 20 

16 Dec. 20 
Trade— 

2 Nov. 1 
Transportation— 

11 Dec. 20 
Revenue— 

5 Noy. 29 

6 Noy. 29 

8 Nov. 29 
Miscellaneous— 

4 Nov. 29 

10 Dec. 20 


An Act to amend the Farm Credit Act revises the Act and Regulations to provide a greater 
measure of flexibility in meeting the credit needs of Canadian farmers; the capital of 
the Farm Credit Corporation is raised from $12,000,000 to $16,000,000, increasing the 
amount of funds available for lending. 


Appropriation Act No. 6, 1962 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1963. 


Appropriation Act No. 7, 1962 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1963. 


Appropriation Act No. 8, 1962 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1963. 


An Act to amend the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act and the Federal-Provincial 
Taz-Sharing Arrangements Act increases grants to universities from $1.50 to $2 per capita 
and legalizes certain arrangements made between the Government of Canada and the 
Government of the Province of Quebec. 


An Act to amend the Food and Drugs Act prescribes the conditions respecting the distribution 
of samples of drugs by pharmaceutical manufacturers, prohibits the sale. of certain 
ged drugs and defines more clearly the requirements regarding the introduction 
of new drugs. 


An Act to amend the Department of National Health and Welfare Act authorizes the establish- 
ment of a National Council of Welfare. 


An Act to amend the Export Credits Insurance Act increases from $200,000,000 to $400,000,000 
the limit of liability of the Export Credits Insurance Corporation under contracts entered 
into and provides for other administrative changes. 


An Act respecting the Construction of a line of railway in the Province of New Brunswick by 
Canadian National Railway Company from Nepisiguit Junction on the Bathurst Subdivision 
of the Canadian National Railway in a southerly and westerly direction for a distance of ap- 
proximately 15 miles to the property of Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited. 


An Act to amend the Estate Tax Act makes a number of technical changes in the Act. a 


An Act to amend the Excise Tax Act extends the application of the tax on premiums paid to 
insurers not authorized to transact business in Canada; provides for the payment of 
sales tax where certain goods imported or purchased exempt from sales tax are later 
diverted to a taxable use; and adds or deletes certain items to or from the list of exemp- 
tions. 


An Act to amend the Income Tax Act implements tax proposals introduced in the Budget 
Speech of Apr. 10, 1962 and provides administrative and technical amendments to the Act. 


An Act to amend An Act to amend the Combines Investigation Act and the Criminal Code exempts 
from the terms of the Act agreements or arrangements between British Columbia fisher- 
men and British Columbia fish buyers or processors for the years 1959 to 1964, inclusive. 


The Atlantic Development Board Act provides for the establishmnet of the Atlantic Develop- 
ment Board, the duties of which are to inquire into and report upon measures and projects 
for fostering the economic growth and development of the Atlantic region of Canada. 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-Fifth Parliament, 


Sept. 27, 1962 to Feb. 6, 1963—concluded 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


Synopsis 


Miscellaneous— 
concluded 


12 Dec. 20 


13 Dee. 20 


17 Dec. 20 


The Canadian World Exhibition Corporation Act provides for the establishment of the Canadian 
World Exhibition Corporation, the duties of which are to plan, organize, hold and ad- 
minister the Canadian Universal and International Exhibition, Montreal, 1967. 


An Act to amend the Coal Production Assistance Act makes certain adjustments relating to 
the rate and terms of repayment of loans made to producers under the Act, 


An Act to amend the National Housing Act, 1954 extends to Mar. 31, 1965 the deadline for 
partial forgiveness of municipal indebtedness in connection with sewage treatment 
project loans. 


Legislation of the First Part of the First Session of the Twenty-Sixth 


Parliament which began May 16, 1963 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


Synopsis 


12 Exaz. IT 
Government— 
3 July 22 
5 July 31 
11 Aug. 2 
13 Aug. 2 
14 Aug. 2 
Finance— 
ib June 5 
2 July 22 
9 Aug, 2 
15 Oct. 8 
iif’ Oct. 18 


The Department of Industry Act establishes a new Department of Industry presided over by 


a Minister whose duties, powers and functions shall extend to and include all matters 
relating to the manufacturing industries in Canada over which the Parliament of Canada 


An Act to amend the Atlantic Development Board Act increases the Board membership from 
five to eleven, directs the Board to conduct certain of its functions in consultation with 
the Economie Council of Canada and establishes an Atlantic Development Fund to 
finance programs or projects undertaken. 


The Economic Council of Canada Act provides for the establishment of an Economie Council 
of Canada to advise and recommend how Canada can achieve the highest possible 
levels of employment and efficient production in order that the country may enjoy a 
high and consistent rate of economic growth and that all Canadians may share in rising 
living standards. 


Appropriation Act No. 1, 1963 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1964. 


Special Appropriation Act, 1963 approves certain expenditures authorized for the public 
Bye and the application of certain amounts in the accounts for the financial year ended 
ar. 31, 1963. 


Appropriation Act No. 2, 1963 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1964. 


Appropriation Act No. 3, 1963 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1964. 


The Maritime Transportation Unions Trustees Act provides for the placing of the Maritime 
Transportation Unions of Canada under the management and control of trustees. 
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Legislation of the First Part of the First Session of the 
Twenty-Sixth Parliament which began May 16, 1963—concluded 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


Synopsis 


An Act to amend the Customs Tariff implements the Budget resolution relating to the Customs 
An Act to amend the Excise Tax Act implements the Budget resolution relating to the Excise 


An Act respecting an Order of His Excellency the Governor in Council entitled the Surcharge 


on Imports Order, and to restore certain rates of Customs duties and tariff benefits expressed 


An Act to amend the Old Age Security Act increases the pension paid under the Act from 
$65 a month to $75 a month, effective Oct. 1, 1963, and increases the rate of the Old Age 


An Act to amend the Export and Import Permits Act extends the duration of the Act for a 
An Act to authorize the Construction and Maintenance of a Bridge and Tunnel across the St. Law- 


An Act to amend the Judges Act and the Criminal Code increases the salaries of the Chief 
Justice of Canada, the puisne judges of the Supreme Court of Canada, the President 
of the Exchequer ‘Court, the puisne judges of the Exchequer Court, the Chief Justice 
and other judges of the Supreme Court of Ontario, the Chief Justices and other judges 
of the superior courts of the provinces, the judges of the Territorial Courts of the Yukon 
Territory and the Northwest Territories and the judges of the county and district courts 
of the provinces. Provision is also made for the salaries for fourteen additional judges. 


Revenue— 
7 July 31 
Tariff. 
12 Aug. 2 
Tax Act 
18 Nov. 7 
to be withdrawn thereby. 
Welfare— 
16 Oct. 16 
Security tax. 
Miscellaneous— 
4 June 5 
further period of three years to July 31, 1966. 
6 July 31 
rence River at the Boucherville Islands, in the Province of Quebec. 
8 July 31 
10 Aug. 2 


or annul marriages. 


The Dissolution and Annulment of Marriages Act authorizes the Senate of Canada to dissolve 
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Events in the general chronology from 1497 to 1866 are given in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 46-49; from 1867 to 1953 in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 1259-1264; for 1954 in the 1955 
Year Book, pp. 1329-1330; for 1955 in the 1956 edition, pp. 1233-1234; for 1956 in the 
1957-58 edition, p. 1270; for 1957 in the 1959 edition, p. 1240; for 1958 in the 1960 edition, 
pp. 1255-1256; for 1959 and 1960 in the 1961 edition, pp. 1241-1245; and for 1961 and 
January to the end of August 1962 in the 1962 edition, pp. 1184-1188. References regarding 
changes in federal and provincial legislatures or ministries are not included in the following 
listing but may be found in Chapter II on Constitution and Government or in Appendix I. 


1962 


September: Sept. 1, 25th anniversary of first sched- _ 


uled TCA flight celebrated by flight over the orig- 
inal 122-mile route between Vancouver and Seattle, 
Wash. Sept. 2, Sons of Freedom Doukhobors 
began 400-mile march from Shoreacres to Agassiz, 
B.C. Sept. 5, Announcement of Canada Council 
grants of $20,000 to the Humanities Research 
Council of Canada and the Social Science Research 
Council of Canada for production of a Canadian 
history to be completed by 1967. Sept. 5, The 
Canada-U.S.-sponsored World Food Bank initiated 
by Canada’s pledge of $5,000,000 in cash and com- 
modities to be paid over a three-year period. Sept. 
6, First of five reports of the Royal Commission 
on Government Organization released. Sept. 7, 
National Industrial Expansion Conference, spon- 
sored by Department of Trade and Commerce to 
meet challenge of foreign competition and in- 


crease production, opened at Ottawa. Sept. 10, 
Reduction of bank rate from 6 p.c. to 53 p.c. and 
increase in exchange reserves as a result of the 
emergency austerity program. Sept. 10-15, Can- 
ada Week at Seattle World Fair featured ROMP 
musical ride, the military tattoo, the RCAF band 
and aerial acrobatics, and performance of Bousille 
et les justes by Gratien Gélinas. Sept. 10-19, Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference held in 
London; Britain’s proposed entry into the Euro- 
pean Common Market opposed under certain 
conditions by Prime Minister Diefenbaker. Sept. 

11, W. Walton Butterworth appointed U.S. Am- 
bassador to Canada; arrived in Ottawa Nov. 30. 
Official opening of the 42-storey Royal Bank of 
Canada Building in Place Ville Marie, Montreal. 
Sept. 13, Negotiations completed for private sale 
of $250, 000, 000 Government of Canada bonds to 
five life insurance companies in the U.S, Announce- 
ment by Finance Minister Nowlan of termination 
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of $250,000,000 of the $400,000,000 stand-by 
credit obtained in June from the Export-Import 
Bank. Sept. 16, Grant of 32,500,000 to Laur- 
entian University of Sudbury by International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited. Sept. 18, 
The 17th Session of the General Assembly of the 
UN opened in New York; Canadian delegation 
headed by External Affairs Minister Green; 
Sir Zafrulla Khan of Pakistan elected UN President, 
Four new states—Republic of Rwanda, Kingdom 
of Burundi, Jamaica, and the State of Trinidad 
and Tobago—admitted to UN by acclamation. 
Sept. 20, Official opening of potash mine at Ester- 
hazy, Sask., inaugurating production from the 
world’s largest known reserves of potash. Presi- 
dent Mohammad Ayub Khan of Pakistan arrived 
for a five-day state visit to Canada. 


Alouette, successfully launched from Vandenberg 
Air Force Base, California. 


October: Oct. 2, Official opening of the first of two 
vocational training centres for Palestine Refugees, 
built with Canadian contributions to UNRWA, at 
Siblin, Lebanon. Oct. 8, U.S. astronaut Walter M. 
Shirra in Sigma 7 spacecraft in nine-hour flight six 
times around the earth. The Sons of Freedom 
Doukhobors accepted offer of elementary school 
tuition for about 100 pupils on a temporary basis 
at Hope, B.C. Oct. 8, Algeria became the 109th 
member of the UN by acclamation of the General 
Assembly. Oct. 9, Uganda became an independent 
nation within the Commonwealth. Oct. 10, Two 
Persons killed and five injured in collision between 
a TCA Viscount and an RCAF fighter at Bagotville, 
Que. Oct. 11, Roman Catholic prelates gathered 
for Ecumenical Council, the first in a century, in 
Vatican City. The first of 200 Canadian-built 
CF-104 Super Starfighters left for Zweibrucken, 
Germany, a part of the strike-reconnaissance 
Squadrons being formed. Oct. 1 1-13, Pacific coast 
storm left at least 46 persons dead in B.C. and the 
U.S. Oct. 13-14, Ceremony commemorated the 
150th anniversary of the Battle of Queenston 
Heights and the death of General Sir Isaac Brock. 
Oct. 17, 5-p.c. surcharge on most imported indus- 
trial machinery removed. Oct. 18, Revised esti- 
mates tabled in the House of Commons showed 
$228,000,000 cut in government spending for the 
fiscal year as a result of austerity measures. Oct. 
22, T.C. Douglas, national leader of the NDP, won 
by-election in Burnaby-Coquitlam, B.C. Bitter 

ghting began on China-India Frontier. U.S. 
President Kennedy proclaimed a naval quarantine 
of Cuba in protest against installation of nuclear 
missile launching bases; summit meeting proposed 
by Soviet Premier Kruschev regarded as concilia- 
tory and U.S.S.R. naval vessels withdrawn from 
area. Oct. 23, Death of John Thomas Haig, Win- 
nipeg, former Progressive Conservative Govern- 
ment Leader in the Senate. Oct. 24, Dr. T.. A.B. 
Symons, University of Toronto, appointed Presi- 
dent and Vice-Chancellor of Trent University at 
Peterborough, Ont., scheduled to open in 1964, 
Oct. 26, Bedford Institute of Oceanography near 
Halifax, N.S., officially opened. Oct. 27, New 
agreement averted strike of 6.000 railway men on 
CPR. Oct. 29, India requested assistance in con- 
flict with China. Oct, 80, Canada voted with 55 
others to defeat Soviet resolution in UN General 
Assembly to seat Communist China. Soviet con- 
struction on missile bases in Cuba reported halted; 

- U.S. quarantine and surveillance of Cuba reported 
lifted. Oct. 31, Reciprocal currency arrangements 
made in June with Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and the Bank of England reduced by one 


half. Two-mile bridge across St. Mary’s Rive 
between Sault St. Marie in Ontario and Sault Ste 
Marie in Michigan officially opened. 


those opposed. Nov. 2, Federal Royal Commis- 
sion appointed to study Canadian marine pilotage 
system in effort to reduce labour disputes. 
6, Political Committee of the UN approved Ca- 
nadian-proposed compromise formula for halting all 
Nov. 7, Death of 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, widow of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and internationally respected for her 
efforts toward human betterment. Rt. Hon. 
former Governor General of 
Canada, and J. Tuzo Wilson, Professor of Geo- 
University of Toronto, admitted as 
honorary fellows to Trinity College, University of 
Toronto, a rare distinction limited to six living 
persons. Nov. 8, Dr. Léo Marion, Senior Director 
of the National Research Council and Director of 
the Division of Pure Chemistry, received honorary 
doctorate from the Sorbonne. Nov. 9-17, At Royal 
Winter Fair, Toronto, world championship title for 
wheat won by F. W. Hallworth, Taber, Alta.; for 
flax by R. P. Robbins, Shaunavon, Sask.; for barley 
by Mrs. Marthua Jussila, Manyberries, Alta.; for 
hay by R. P. Allan, Brucefield, Ont.; for oats by 
Myron D. Zacharko, Bruderheim, Alta.; for rye by 
W. Winters, Renfrew, Ont.; for potatoes by Anne 
MacAuley, East Baltic, P.E.I.; and for tobacco by 
G. Atkins, Baltimore, Ont.; the grand championship 
in the steer class was won by Don and Marion 
Johnson, Burrows, Sask., and the Queen’s Guineas, 
award for 4-H Club members, by Ronald Storey, 
Guelph, Ont., for his Aberdeen Angus steer. Nov. 
11, Portraits of 28 men who made significant con- 
tributions to Canadian agriculture unveiled in 
Canadian Agricultural Hall of Fame at Royal 
Agricultural Winter Fair, Toronto. Nov, es 
Application of Canada to hold a World’s Fair in 
Montreal in 1967 granted by International Bx- 
hibition Bureau. Nov. 18, Bank rate reduced 
from 54 p.c. to 4 p.c. Death of Senator T. D, 
Bouchard of Montreal. Nov. 14, Sioux rock 
carving depicting Indian legend of the White Dog, 
uncovered at Dog Lake near Port Arthur. N. ov. 16, 
Liberal Government of Premier Jean Lesage re- 
turned to power in Quebec election. Surcharges 
imposed on certain goods on June 24 eliminated. 
Nov. 19, Liberal Government of Premier Joseph 
R. Smallwood returned to power in Newfoundland 
election—the fifth consecutive time since 1949, 
Nov. 20, Appointment of Dr. H. Rocke Robertson 
as principal of McGill University announced. 

approved Canadian plan for worldwide 
measurement of atomic radiation. Nov. 22-Dec. i, 
British Empire Games held in Perth, Australia: 
Canada placed fourth, with four gold medals 
won by Bruce Kidd of Toronto (track), Richard 
Pound of Montreal (swimming), Mary Stewart of 
Vancouver (swimming) and Harry Mann of Prince 
George, B.C. (boxing), and 27 other medals. Nov. 
26, Resumption of disarmament negotiations in 
Geneva. Nov. 28, Death of Wilhelmina, former 
Queen of the Netherlands. Nov. 29, Publie Works 
Minister Fulton announced his decision to seek 
election as leader of the Progressive Conservative 
Party in British Columbia, Senator M. Wallace 
McCutcheon, Minister without Portfolio, ap- 
pointed chairman of Cabinet Committee to direct 
implementation of Glassco Commission recom- 
mendations. Nov. 30, Over 100 residents of 
Cornwall, Ont. required hospital treatment for 
chlorine gas poisoning when fumes escaped from 
a railway tank car. Acting Secretary-General of 
the UN, U Thant of Burma, elected to regular 
term of office to serve until Nov. 3, 1966. 


December: Six Canadian transport aircraft sent to 
India to help repel aggression on the Himalayan 
frontier. Dec. 2, Winnipeg Blue Bombers retained 
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Canadian football title, winning Grey Cup match 
with Hamilton Tiger-Cats by score of 28-27. Dec. 
6, Mrs. Claire Kirkland-Casgrain, Montreal lawyer, 
appointed Minister without Portfolio in Quebec 
Legislature, the first woman Cabinet minister in 
the history of the province. Dec. 6, Dr. Murray 
L. Barr, London, Ont., received from U.S. Presi- 
dent Kennedy one of the first awards from a 
foundation set up in the name of the President’s 
late brother to assist work in overcoming mental 
retardation, and a grant of $25,000 to further his 
research. Dec. 7, Dr. Hugh Keenleyside, former 
Canadian Ambassador and senior UN official, first 
recipient of the Vanier Medal of the Institute of 
Public Administration. Dec. 9, Tanganyika re- 
mained a member of the Commonwealth upon 
achieving status as a republic. Dec. 10, Progres- 
sive Conservative Government of Premier Walter 
R. Shaw returned to power in Prince Edward 
Island election. Dec. 12, Warwick Fielding Chip- 
man, Montreal, former Canadian diplomat, pre- 
sented with Italy’s highest award for merit in 
Italian studies for his translation into English of 
Dante’s Inferno. Dec. 14, Progressive Conservative 
Government of Premier Duff Roblin returned to 
power in Manitoba election. Dec. 18, CNR Board 
of Directors to study ways of attracting more 
French-speaking Canadians into the organization. 
Dec. 20, Report of the Royal Commission on Un- 
employment Insurance tabled in the House of 
Commons. Dec. 21, Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
arrived in the Bahamas for talks with British 
Prime Minister Macmillan and U.S. President 
Kennedy. Canada accorded recognition to the 
Government of the Yemen Arab Republic. Mary 
Stewart of Vancouver chosen Canada’s outstand- 
ing female athlete of 1962 in Canadian Press poll. 
Other women acclaimed for outstanding achieve- 
ment during the year were: Mayor Charlotte 
Whitton of Ottawa and Hon. Claire Kirkland- 
Casgrain of Montreal in public affairs; Mrs. Hugh 
John Flemming, founder of the international Kind- 
ness Club; Mrs. Sheila Burnford, author; Miss 
Kate Reid, actress; and Miss Teresa Stratas, opera 
singer. Dec. 22, Death of Solon Low, former na- 
tional leader of the Social Credit Party. Dec. 24, 
Death of former Senator Thomas Farquhar of 
Little Current, Ont. 


1963 


January: Second Battalion, Royal Canadian Regi- 


ment, London, Ont., awarded Duke of Edinburgh 
trophy in a Commonwealth competition; criteria 
were small arms efficiency and physical standards. 
Exhibition of contemporary Canadian_ painting 
and graphic art sent by the National Gallery of 
Canada to Africa for eight-month tour. Eliza 
Edith Mayhew, Victoria, B.C., won first annual 
award of the Sir Otto Beit Medal for Sculpture of- 
fered by the Council of the Royal Society of 
British Sculptors. First piece of creative fiction 
written by an Hskimo for Eskimo children pub- 
lished. Jan. 1, Eastview became Ontario’s 32nd 
city. Jan. 8, General Lauris Norstad, former 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, stated that 
if Canada does not accept nuclear weapons for its 
forces in Europe it will not meet its commitments 
to NATO. Jan. 7, Contracts awarded for con- 
struction of Red River floodway, the largest earth- 
moving job ever to be undertaken in Canada. 
Canada and the Republic of Mali established dip- 
lomatic relations. Jan. 10, Appointment of M. J. 
Coldwell, former national leader of the CCF, as 
Resident Fellow at Carleton University’s Institute 
of Canadian Studies announced. Jan. 11, Fif- 
tieth anniversary of the start of activities of the 
4-H Club movement, begun with about 400 Man- 
itoba boys and girls in 1913 and now with a national 
membership of more than 72,000; commemorative 
projects included an active part in the World 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign and interpro- 
vincial exchange visits. Jan. 11-12, First meeting 
of the Canada-Japan Ministerial Committee, es- 


tablished by Prime Minister Diefenbaker and Prime 
Minister Ikeda in June 1961, held in Tokyo; dis- 
cussions covered trade and economic relations. 
Jan. 14, Canada and the Republic of Korea (South 
Korea) established diplomatic relations. Jan. 18, 
Death of Hon. Hugh Gaitskell, British Labour 
Party leader. Sod-turning ceremony for Ontario 
Research Community—a 300-acre campus of labor- 
atories to be built by private industry and the 
Ontario Research Foundation—near Toronto. 
Jan. 29, Britain lost 15-month struggle to enter 
European Common Market. Jan. 31, United 
States in open disagreement with Canada’s nu- 
clear weapons policy regarded by all Party leaders 
in the House of Commons as ‘‘unwarranted in- 
trusion into Canadian affairs’’. 


February: Feb. 2, Nyasaland became an independent 


nation within the Commonwealth after 65 years of 
British rule. Sod-turning ceremony for Fathers 
of Confederation Memorial Building took place in 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., Premier Stanfield of Nova 
Scotia officiating. Apology by U.S. State Depart- 
ment to Canadian Government for handling of 
nuclear arms controversy. Death of Chief Justice 
Patrick Kerwin. Feb. 4, Dr. B. G. Ballard appoint- 
ed President of the National Research Council. 
Resignation of Defence Minister Harkness over 
disagreement on nuclear arms policy. Feb. 6, 
Very Rev. Eugene Carlisle Lebel appointed first 
President and Vice-Chancellor of the new non- 
denominational University of Windsor. Feb. 6, 
Dissolution of Twenty-Fifth Parliament of Canada. 
Feb. 7, Death of Hon. Esioff Léon Patenaude of 
Montreal, former Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec 
and senior member of the Queen’s Privy Council 
for Canada. Feb. 9, Announcement of the World 
Health Organization approval of a Canadian- 
initiated plan for rapid dissemination through 
the world body of information on the dangerous 
side-effects of drugs. Feb. 11, Three striking 
loggers killed and nine others wounded in shoot- 
ing involving loggers and independent bushworkers 
near Kapuskasing, Ont. Hon. Roland Michener 
named chairman of Manitoba’s Royal Commis- 
sion on Local Government Organization and 
Finance. Feb. 12, Prince Albert of Belgium, 
heading an economic mission, arrived in Canada 
for 12-day visit. Feb. 13, Death of George R. 
Clark, Deputy Minister of Fisheries, in Tokyo. 
Ontario police round up individuals involved in 
violence at Kapuskasing; 19 murder charges 
against independent woodcutters and 400 riot 
charges laid against striking loggers. Charter 
for new Brock University in Niagara Peninsula, 
to open in 1964, presented by Premier Robarts of 
Ontario. Feb. 14, Thirty-one-day strike of loggers 
at Kapuskasing ended, with the dispute going be- 
fore an arbitration board. Feb. 16, Canadians 
won all four titles in the North American figure 
skating championships for the first time in 19 
years—Donald McPherson of Stratford, Ont., 
men’s singles; Wendy Griner of Toronto, women’s 
singles; Debbi Wilkes and Guy Revell of Unionville, 
Ont., pairs; and Paulette Doan and Kenneth Orms- 
by of Toronto, ice dancing. Feb. 18, Justice 
Minister Fleming announced his retirement from 
public life after 25 years of service, for personal 
reasons. Announcement of an anonymous gift of 
$4,250,000 to the Canada Council to enable Canadian 
students to undertake advanced studies in medicine, 
science and engineering in Canada, the largest gift 
received by the Council since its establishment in 
1957. Canada Council medals presented to Arthur 
Lismer, artist; Claude Champagne, musician; and 
Leonard W. Brockington, writer and scholar. 
Report of the Restrictive Trade Practices Commis- 
sion presented to the Minister of Justice; recom- 
mendations included abolition of patents on drugs 
and better information for doctors about the cost 
of the products they prescribe. Feb. 19, Bruce Kidd 
of Toronto awarded the Viscount Alexander Trophy 
for the outstanding junior male athlete for the 
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fourth consecutive time. Canada recognized the 
new Government of Iraq, recently come to power 
after a revolution. Certain surcharges on imports 
imposed in June 1962 were eliminated entirely and 
others reduced, reflecting the continued improve- 
ment in Canada’s international transactions. Feb. 
22, Prime Minister Diefenbaker, accompanied by 
a trade delegation, left for a three-day visit to 
London and talks with Prime Minister Macmillan, 
The 1963 Massey Medal of the Royal Canadian 
Geographical Society awarded to Graham W. 
Rowley, archaeologist, explorer, army officer and 
administrator, for outstanding geographical work 
in the Canadian Arctic. Feb. 25, Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker acclaimed a Freeman of the City of 
London. 


March: Winners of Governor General’s Literary 
Awards for 1962 announced: James Reaney (poetry 
and drama in English); Kildare Dobbs (fiction in 
English); Marshall McLuhan (critical and ex- 
Pository prose); Jacques Languirand (poetry and 

rama in French); Jacques Ferron (fiction in 
French); and Gilles Marcotte (other literary styles 
in French). By Act of the B.C. Legislature, 
Victoria College converted to University of Vic- 
toria, Simon Fraser University (Burnaby) created, 
and university powers given to Notre Dame Un- 
iversity College at Nelson. Trent University at 
Peterborough incorporated, to be opened Septem- 
ber 1964. Mar. 1, Donald McPherson of Strat- 
ford, Ont., won the men’s world figure skating 
championship at Cortina, Italy. Mar. 15,08 
Viking sword, dating back to the middle of the 
ninth century, presented by_ General Odd Bull, 
Chief of Staff of the Royal Norwegian Air Force, 
to the Canadian Minister of National Defence in 
appreciation of help rendered by the Canadian 
Armed Services to the Norwegian Services, and 
placed in the Canadian War Museum; evidence of 
a Viking settlement in northern Newfoundland 
500 years before Columbus’ time was found in 
1961. Mar. 18, Report of Royal Commission on 
Crime in Ontario released. Mar. 21, Death of L. 
D. Crestohl, Liberal Member of Parliament for 
Montreal-Cartier. Mar. 23-May 8, 1963 Trade 
promotion program of Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce ‘Operation World Markets” conducted. 
Mar. 23-31, 200 foreign businessmen and govern- 
ment officials were brought to Canada, to publicize 
Canadian machinery products. Mar. 25, Dr. 
Frank G. Patten, Superintendent of Ottawa sec- 
ondary schools, honoured as ‘‘Citizen of the Year’”’ 
by B’nai B’rith Ottawa Lodge. St. Helen’s Island 
named as site of the 1967 World’s Fair. Mar. 29, 
Vandals shattered the Wolfe Monument on historic 
Plains of Abraham. Death of Gaspard Fauteux, 
former Speaker of the House of Commons and 
Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec. 


April: Apr. 1-4, International scientific conference 
at National Research Council, Ottawa, featured 
study of NRC invention of U.V. Helava, an analyti- 
cal plotter being manufactured in Italy. Apr. 2-4, 
A National Canadian Samples Show, sponsored by 
the Department of Trade and Commerce and held 
in Toronto, was attended by more than 600 buyers 
from Europe, the U.S. and the West Indies. Apr. 8, 
Twenty-Sixth General Election; party standing— 
129 Liberal, 95 Progressive Conservative, 23 Social 
Credit, 17 New Democratic Party and 1 Inde- 
pendent Social Credit. Apr. 9, Sir Winston 
Churchill made an honorary U.S. citizen, a tribute 
unique in U.S. history. Apr. 10, New regulations 
under the Food and Drugs Act give increased fed- 
eral control over sale of drugs. Apr. 16-May 8, Bx- 
port Trade Promotion Conference held at Ottawa at 
which nearly 1,200 Canadian businessmen discussed 
export opportunities with Trade Commissioners. 
Apr. 18, The Toronto Maple Leafs won the 
Stanley Cup, symbol of hockey supremacy. Apr. 
19-22, Official visit to Ottawa of Governor of 
Vermont Philip H. Hoff and members of the State 
legislature. Apr. 20, W. V. O'Neill killed in one 


of several explosions attributed to terrorist activity 
of the Front de Liberation du Québec (FLQ) in 
Montreal. Apr. 22, Liberal Government of 
Premier Louis J. Robichaud returned to power in 
New Brunswick election. Report of the Quebec 
Royal Commission on Education recommended 
formation of a Ministry of Education and a com- 
plete reorganization of the administrative structure 
of the Quebec school system. Apr. 23, Mr. Justice 
Robert Taschereau appointed Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Canada. Apr. 24, Marriage of 
H.R.H. Princess Alexandra of Kent, daughter of 
Princess Marina of Kent and cousin of H.M. 
Queen Elizabeth, to Angus Bruce Ogilvy in West- 
minster Abbey. Apr. 29-80, Tun Abdul Razak 
Bin Hussein, Al Haj, Deputy Prime Minister of 
Malaya, guest of the Canadian Government, 


May: May 1, Takeover into Hydro-Québee (Quebec 
Hydro-Electric Commission) of 11 private power 
companies by Quebee Government became effective. 
May 1-8, Prime Minister Pearson visited London 
for consultations with Prime Minister Macmillan; 
he was received by H.M. Queen Elizabeth and 
appointed to the British Privy Council. May 8, 
Hay River and Fort Simspon, N.W.T., inundated 
by flood waters: more than 1,600 residents air- 
lifted to Fort Smith, Yellowknife and Edmonton. 
May 4, Construction commenced at Belle Plaine, 
Sask., of multi-million-dollar plant for the world’s 
first production of potash by solution-mining tech- 
nique. May 4, Fourth Pan-American Games, with 
competitors from 21 Western Hemisphere countries : 
ended in Sao Paulo, Brazil; Canada won 10 gold 
medals, 26 silver and 27 bronze, a record second 
only to that of the U.S. May 8, Air evacuation 
began of Canadian citizens from troubled Haiti. 
May 10-11, Prime Minister Pearson visited U.S. 
President Kennedy at Hyannis Port; announced 
acceptance of the gift of the former Roosevelt 
family home on Campobello Island, N.B., to be 
used by both countries for public purposes. May 
14, Upheaval in Social Credit Party resulting in 
split into two groups—one under National Leader 
Robert Thompson and the other the Quebee group 
under Réal Caouette. Agreement signed for the 
purchase by India of 16 Caribou transport aircraft. 
Hon. Walter Gordon appointed Canadian Gover- 
nor of the International Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund, succeeding Hon. Donald Fleming. 
May 16, Louis Rasminsky appointed Canadian 
Alternate Governor of the International Bank. 
May 16, Gordon Cooper, U.S. astronaut, success- 
fully completed a 22-orbit flight lasting more than 

hours. Canada’s Twenty-Sixth Parliament 
opened. May 17, Contract awarded for construc- 
tion of the National Library and Archives building 
on Wellington Street, Ottawa. Sgt. Major Walter 
Leja seriously injured in dismantling one of several 
bombs set in mail boxes in Westmount, Que.; the 
Quebec Government offered a $50,000 reward for 
information leading to the conviction of any person 
responsible for an act of terrorism in Quebee since 
Apr. 1. May 22-24, Ministerial meeting of NATO 
in Ottawa. May 23-25, UNESCO festival and 
seminar on art films held in Ottawa. May 24, 
Replica of a relief carved in the workshop of 
Eleusis presented to Canada as a token of friend- 
ship and gratitude for postwar aid given to the 
people of Greece. May 27, Announcement that 
seven graduates from Canadian institutes of tech- 
nology will attend postgraduate courses in a large 
company in Dusseldorf, Germany, the first such 
project under the auspices of the Dept. of Labour. 
Northern Alberta Institute of Technology at 
Edmonton opened. Dr. Wilder Penfield, Montreal 
neurosurgeon, installed as the first Canadian mem- 
ber of the Polish Academy of Science. May 29, 
Official opening of a new permanent exhibit at the 
National Museum of Canada—Hall of Canadian 
Eskimos—by Northern Affairs Minister Laing, in- 
augurating the Museum’s modernization and en- 
largement program. 
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June: June 2, Dr. Charles F. Comfort, Director of 


the National Gallery, awarded the Italian Medaglio 
al Merito Culturale for his efforts to strengthen 
cultural ties between Canada and Italy. June 8, 
Labour College of Canada, the first in North 
America, opened in Montreal. Death of His 
Holiness Pope John XXIII. Government decision 
to establish a 12-mile exclusive fisheries zone off 
Canadian coastline, beginning in mid-May 1964, 
announced. June 5, Canadian Government con- 
tribution of $10,000 for provision of supplies for 
victims of cyclone and flood in East Pakistan an- 
nounced. Death of Senator Donat Raymond of 
Montreal. June 6, Trailer camp leased by the 
Federal Government temporarily to accommodate 
victims of Hay River, N.W.T., flood. June 7, 
House of Commons approved establishment of a 
Special Committee on Defence. June 8, Ceremony 
commemorating 150th anniversary of the Battle of 
Stoney Creek between Britain and the U.S. (June 
8, 1813); speakers were Prime Minister Pearson 
and U.S. Ambassador Butterworth. June 10-11, 
Georges Schoeters, 33-year-old native of Belgium, 
Raymond Villeneuve, 19-year-old student, and 
Gabriel Hudon, 20-year-old draughtsman, iden- 
tified themselves as the three founding members of 
the FLQ. June 12, Final report of the Glassco 
Royal Commission released. June 15, Charges of 
breach of Budget security brought by Opposition 
against Finance Minister Gordon when it was re- 
vealed that three ‘‘outside”’ experts had assisted in 
preparation of the Budget. June 17, Social Credit 
Government of Premier Ernest C. Manning re- 
turned to power in Alberta election. June 19, The 
world’s first woman cosmonaut, Valentina Teresh- 
kova of the U.S.S.R., landed safely after 49 orbits 
of the earth that began three days earlier; at the 
same time, the U.S.S.R.’s fifth cosmonaut, Lt.-Col. 
Valery Bykovsky, landed after 82 orbits begun 
five days earlier. June 21, Giovanni Batista 
Cardinal Montini, Archbishop of Milan, elected 
262nd ruler of the Roman Catholic Church; to be 
known as Pope Paul VI; coronation took place 
June 30. June 20, The Ottawa Technical High 
School Band left on a six-week tour of Europe; 
more than 20 appearances in England and 10 in 
Holland were scheduled. June 28, Death of Dr. 
H. A. Bruce of Toronto, former Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Ontario. June 25, Voluntary medical care 
insurance program of Alberta Government began 
with unqualified support of both doctors and insur- 
ance companies. June 29, Fines of $200 each paid 
by 138 bushworkers of the Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers’ Union (CLC) convicted on unlawful 
assembly charges arising from a Feb. 11 striker- 
settler clash at Reesor Siding, Ont. 


July: July 2, In response to urgent need in Barbados, 


Canada provided 50,000 doses of polio vaccine and 
several respirators. July 3, Death of Senator John 
G. Higgins of St. John’s, Nfld. Miss Margaret 
MacLaren, head of the St. John Ambulance Nursing 
Services in Canada, invested as a Dame Grand 
Cross of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
first Western Hemisphere woman to receive this 
honour. July 4-6, Visit of Sir Robert Menzies, 
Prime Minister of Australia, to Canada. July 6, 
Four of the five persons charged with non-capital 
murder in the death of Wilfred V. O'Neill, killed 
in explosion of a time bomb in Montreal, committed 
for trial. July 10, Accord between the Federal 
and British Columbia Governments regarding the 
Columbia River Treaty announced. July 11, 
Commencement of construction of a $50,000,000 
iron ore pelletizing plant at Pointe Noire on the 
Quebec side of the Labrador-Quebec border an- 
nounced by Premier Lesage. July 12, Monument 
of Queen Victoria in Quebec destroyed in dynamite 
explosion. Death of Herbert H. Hannam, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
since 1949. July 15, Report of Mr. Justice T. G. 
Norris, results of the inquiry of the Royal Com- 
mission on Great Lakes Shipping, tabled in the 


House of Commons; recommended appointment 
of a board of trustees to control the major maritime 
transportation unions. July 19, President Julius 
Nyerere of Tanganyika visited Ottawa as guest of 
the Canadian Government. July 20, Scientists 
from other parts of the world gathered in various 
parts of Canada to study eclipse of the sun. July 
21, British freighter and Bermuda ore carrier 
collided in St. Lawrence River; 18 dead and 
15 missing. July 22, Federal Art providing for 
the establishment of a Department of Industry 
received Royal Assent; Hon. C. M. Drury to 
be Minister. Membership of the Royal Com- 
mission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, under 
the co-chairmanship of André lLaurendeau 
and Davidson Dunton, announced. Sir Zafrulla 
Khan, President of the United Nations General 
Assembly, visited Ottawa. July 23-24, General 
Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, visited Ottawa. July 27, Perforated 
breakwater, developed by the National Research 
Council to reduce wave action that prevents berth- 
ing of ships, officially opened at Baie Comeau, Que. 
July 30, Announcement of entry of Japan as a full 
member of OECD. July 31, Federal Act increasing 
salaries of all federally appointed judges of superior, 
district and county courts received Royal Assent. 


August: Aug. 1, End of dispute over ownership of 


the B.C. Electric Company; the B.C. Government 
accepted the valuation placed on that utility by 
the B.C. Supreme Court. Aug. 2, Federal Act 
establishing the Economic Council of Canada re- 
ceived Royal Assent; John J. Deutsch appointed 
Chairman. Federal Act increasing sessional and 
other allowances of Members of the House of 
Commons and the Senate, received Royal Assent. 
Policy of full twinning of locks of the Welland 
Canal announced by Transport Minister MclIlraith; 
construction to begin in the winter of 1963-64 and 
to be completed in 1968. A second long-term 
wheat sales agreement with Communist China 
worth $300,000,000 or more announced by Trade 
Minister Sharp. (First agreement signed in April 
1961 worth $400,000,000.) Awg. 4, The U.S., 
Britain and the U.S.S.R. signed a treaty in Moscow 
banning nuclear tests in the atmosphere, outer 
space and under water; Canada signed Aug. 8 
Aug. 6-6, Annual Conference of Provincial Pre- 
miers held at Halifax. Aug. 7, Canadian gift to 
Greece of $1,000,000 worth of food products. 
Aug. 11, The Bank of Canada increased its lending 
rate from 3} p.c. to 4 p.c. Aug. 12, Canada’s 
1967 World’s Fair site at Montreal inaugurated 
by Prime Minister Pearson; Federal Government's 
contribution will be at least $50,000,000. Aug. 13, 
Eleven-day congress of Anglican Church, com- 
prising 1,000 delegates from 78 countries, began 
in Toronto. Aug. 16, Canada and the U.S. 
reached agreement on conditions under which 
nuclear warheads will be made available for 
Canadian forces engaged in North American de- 
fence and assigned to NATO. Aug. 2%, Announce- 
ment of approval by Governments of Canada and 
the U.S. for Canadian participation in testing of 
experimental communication satellites. Aug. 26, 
The Sept. 21 opening of Place des Arts Concert 
Hall in Montreal cancelled after two unions failed 
to agree on which should represent performers at 
the Hall. 


September: Sept. 1, Quebec members of Social 


Credit Party voted to disown Robert N. Thompson 
as national party leader. Sept. 5, Convention of 
Social Credit Party ended; Robert N. Thompson 
remained as national leader and Quebec members 
backed Réal Caouette. Sept. 6, Resignations of 
four senior staff members of the National Museum 
over plans for new building. Thirty-five high- 
unemployment areas in Canada designated by the 
Federal Government to be tax-free for three years 
as inducement to development of new industries. 
Pierre Dupuy, retiring Canadian Ambassador to 
France, appointed Commissioner-General of the 
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1967 World’s Fair. Sept. 9, Federal-provincial 
conference opened in Ottawa. Sept. 18, Resigna- 
tion of Hon. George A. Drew as Canadian High 
Commissioner to Britain, Sept. 16, The Federa- 
tion of Malaysia created, uniting the Federation of 
Malaya, the State of Singapore and the Crown 
colonies of North Borneo and Sarawak, and became 
a member of the Commonwealth, Announcement 
of agreement with the U.S.S.R. for the largest 
single wheat sale in Canadian history; value of 
shipments to that country in the current crop year 
to approach $500,000,000. Sept. 17, Eighteenth 
session of the UN General Assembly opened; 
Prime Minister Pearson addressed the Assembly 
and outlined proposals for strengthening the UN 
peace-keeping forces. Sept. 18, Princess Alice, 
Countess of Athlone, arrived in Ottawa on semi- 
official visit; as Colonel-in-Chief of the Princess 
Louise Dragoon Guards, she presented a regimental 
standard in a ceremony on Parliament Hill on 
Sept. 21. Sept. 19, Plans for a $100,000,000 re- 
development of the Confederation Square and 
Union Station area of Ottawa announced. Sept. 20, 
The Canadian freighter Howard L. Shaw sailed 
from Chicago empty of cargo after a five-month 
boycott marked by shooting and an explosion, as 
conferences between union and government 
officials of the U.S. and Canada indicated possibil- 
ity of a government trusteeship over maritime 
unions in Canada. Department of External Affairs 
announcement that Canada is sending relief 
supplies of powdered milk and tinned meat to 
Brazil following severe droughts and forest fires, 
Sept. 21, Montreal’s new concert hall, Place des 
Arts, opened with performance by Montreal 
Symphony Orchestra; opening marred by demon- 
stration of separatists. Sept. 24, Canadian dele- 
gation headed by Privy Council President La- 
montagne left for Commonwealth conference in 
London on finance and trade preceding Inter- 
national Monetary Fund meeting. Sept. 25, Death 
of Senator C. V. Emerson of Saint John, N.B. 
Sept. 26, Progressive Conservative Government of 
Premier John P. Robarts returned to power in 
Ontario election, with an increased majority. 
Sept. 27, Establishment of $2,000,000 C. D. Howe 
Memorial Foundation set up by individual and 
corporation contributions to give financial assist- 
ance to young persons who give promise of leader- 
ship and decisive achievement. Sept. 30, Social 
Credit Government of Premier W. A. C. Bennett 
returned to power in British Columbia election. 


October: Oct. 1, Death of Miss Margaret MacLaren» 
Superintendent-in-Chief, St. John Ambulance 
Brigade in Canada. Oct. 2, Twenty men cleared 
on charges of non-capital murder in the shooting 
of three striking bushworkers and on charges of 
rioting, by Ontario Supreme Court Grand Jury; 
three charged with possession of offensive weapons 
and fined $100 each. Oct. 4, Strike of 3,800 long- 
shoremen in three St. Lawrence River ports began, 
delaying shipment of wheat to U.S.S.R. Octer7, 
Eleven members of FLQ pleaded guilty to ter- 
rorist activities; sentences ranging from six months 
to 12 years were imposed for charges ranging from 
public mischief to manslaughter. Oct. 7-9, His 
Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie I, Emperor of 
Ethiopia, on state visit to Canada. Oct. 8, Pro- 
gressive Conservative Government of Premier R. 
L. Stanfield returned to power in Nova Scotia 
election. Oct. 9, Agreement between Canada and 
U.S. to provide for the storage of nuclear-tipped 
missiles at two U.S. Air Force interceptor bases in 
Newfoundland announced by Prime Minister 
Pearson. Oct. 10, Nobel Peace Prize for 1963 
awarded to the International Red Cross Committee 
and the League of Red Cross Societies in recogni- 
tion of their work in the international field. Oct. 
12, Open criticism by U.S. leaders of Canadian 
proposal to put maritime unions under government 
trusteeship aroused indignant Canadian reaction. 
Quebee longshoremen’s strike forced CPR ship 
Empress of Canada to sail from Montreal to Halifax 


to disembark her passengers. Death of Senator 
Mark Drouin of Quebec, Que., former Speaker of 
the Senate. Oct. 15, Canada’s contribution to the 
UN Special Fund doubled to $5,000,000. Oct. 16, 
Old age security pensions increased to $75 monthly. 
Oct. 18, Longshoremen of the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union left their ships and marched on 
Parliament Hill at Ottawa in protest against 
trusteeship. Lord Home invited to form a govern- 
ment to succeed Sir Harold Macmillan who resigned 
as Prime Minister of Britain on the grounds of ill 
health. Oct. 21, House of Commons concurred in 
report (Oct. 9) of Committee on Privileges and 
Elections to give precedence in the House to the 
Thompson Social Creditors and to recognize the 
Caouette Social Credit Rally (Ralliement des 
Creditistes) as a separate group in the House. 
Announcement of new nuclear agreement between 
Canada and Britain on the development of heavy 
water reactors using natural or enriched uranium 
fuel, a Canadian-pioneered system. Oct. 23, The 
Maritime Transportation Unions Trustee Act plac- 
ing the maritime unions of Canada under the man- 
agement and control of trustees received Royal 
Assent; three-man board of trustees appointed. 
To be eligible to stand for election to the British 
House of Commons, Lord Home entered a ‘‘dis- 
claimer” of his four hereditary titles. Oct. 24, 
SIU longshoremen voted to end their walkout and 
return to work. Oct. 28, Government announce- 
ment that $45,000 had been made available from 
Canadian sources, of which $10,000 was a grant 
from public funds to victims of the earthquake at 
Skopje, Yugoslavia. Oct. 80, U.S. Grain Workers 
Union, Local 418, ordered by Chicago court to 
pay $26,500 in fines for refusing to load Canadian 
ships. Young member of FLQ given three-year 
prison sentence for Westmount bomb incident 
that crippled Sgt. Maj. Walter Leja; three others 
placed on probation. 


November: Nov, 1, SIU documents seized by RCMP. 
Nov. 5-7, SIU leader Hal C. Banks and others 
charged with conspiring to cause bodily harm by 
assault to Ship’s Captain H. F. Walsh of Welland, 
Ont., in 1957. Nov. 6, Death of John Wilson 
McConnell, former President of the Montreal Star. 
TCA jet airliner with 90 passengers and a crew of 
seven crashed on take-off from London Airport in 
fog; no lives lost. Nov. 7, Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
elected Member of British Parliament for Kinross 
and West Perthshire in a by-election. Nov. 11-16, 
Canada Week Trade Fair in Philadelphia, U.S.A., 
sponsored by the Dept. of Trade and Commerce; 
featured, in addition to Canadian products dis- 
plays, were champion Canadian skaters and an 
RCN flotilla. Nov. 13, Unveiling of portrait of 
Rt. Hon. R. B. Bennett, the late Canadian Prime 
Minister, to be hung near the Commons Chamber 
in Ottawa. Opening of the Royal Agricultural 
Winter Fair in Toronto; world championship 
wheat title won by George Luco of Lethbridge, 
Alta.; title for barley by J. E. French of Mitchell, 
Ont.; for flax by John E. Cotton of Kenville, Man.; 
for oats by Jeffrey Abbott of South Edmonton, 
Alta.; and for potatoes by Mrs. A. R. Chorney of 
East Selkirk, Man.; Sandra Peart of Guelph, Ont., 
won Queen’s Guineas, top prize for 4-H Club mem- 
bers, for her Shorthorn steer. Nov. 15, Accidental 
death of Senator Duncan K. MacTavish of Ottawa. 
Death of Senator Calvert Coates Pratt of St. 
John’s, Nfld. Death of Francis C. C. Lynch 
former head of the National Museum. Nov. 18, 
Governor General and Mme Vanier received 
honorary counsellorships—the highest title the 
Canadian Red Cross Society can bestow in recog- 
nition of their service to the Red Cross during and 
after the Second World War. Nov. 19, Death of 
Mayor Donald Summerville of Toronto. Nov, 22, 
Death of U.S. President John F itzgerald Kennedy 
in Dallas, Texas, from an assassin’s bullet; burial 
was in Arlington National Cemetery Nov. 25. 
Vice-President Lyndon Baines Johnson sworn in 
as 36th President of the United States. 


APPENDIX 


Certain information given in Chapter II on Constitution and Government (closed off 
Apr. 30, 1963) is brought up to the date of going to press (Nov. 15, 1963) in this Appendix. 


Page 69, Table 4 

On July 25, 1963, Hon. Charles Mills Drury, Minister of Defence Production, was 
appointed Minister of Industry. 
Pages 70-71, Table 5 

Queen’s Privy Council for Canada appointments from Apr. 30 to Nov. 15, 1963 are 
given in the Register of Official Appointments, p. 1164. 
Pages 73-74, Table 8 


Senate appointments from Apr. 30 to Nov. 15, 1963 are given in the Register of 
Official Appointments, p. 1165. Deaths of Senators, creating vacancies, are noted in the 
Chronology. At Nov. 15, 1963 there were five vacancies. 


Page 76 


The final list of Members of the House of Commons, the number of voters on the list 
and the votes polled at the Twenty-Sixth General Election of Apr. 8, 1963, and the provin- 
cial summary of the voters and votes polled, which data were not available at the time of 
printing of Chapter IJ, are here given in Tables 1 and 2. 


1.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Sixth General Election, Apr. 8, 1963. 


Speaker emctid gtaceaiivn hh ive sacmmicaaccnncaieeiis:« s «oats Hon. Auran A. MacnauGHTon 
PEAS MAN IS GST ty Oe He ET eee eRe ao ohh Meee Rt. Hon. Luster B. Pearson 
Header of the Opposition. sect etm eines eel ee Rt. Hon. Joun G. DirrensakEeR 
Clerkiot the Houserol:Commongy) 000.5 Vries saves «okie teacee Lion J. RayMonp 


Norz.—The vote is summarized by provinces in Table 2, p. 1185. The leaders of the political parties are 
indicated by asterisks (*). For Parliamentary Secretaries, see p. 69. This information, except the population 
of constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer. Party affiliations are unofficial. Lib. = Liberal; 
P.C.= Progressive Conservative; §8.C.=Social Credit; N.D.P.=New Democratic Party; L.-Lab,=Liberal-Labour. 


’ Dame Votes 
Province lation Voters | Total | Polled Party 
an G : on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 

Electoral District i961 | List | Polled ome ation 

er 
No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 

(7 members) 

Bonavista-Twillingate..| 50,527 | 24,706 | 16,185 | 11,748 |Hon. J. W. Pickrrsem.|Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Burin-Burgeo.......... 48,673 | 22,684 | 14,682 | 12,167 |C. W. Carrmr........... St. John’s e+e. labe 
Grand Falls—-White.... 

Bay-Labrador......| 82,433 | 41,239 | 25,977 | 18,233 |C. R. M. Granomr..... St. Johns.) acer aos 
Humber-St. George’s..| 74,015 | 32,151 | 22,897 | 13,605 |H. M. Barren ../Corner Brook.....|Lib. 
St. Jobn’s East... ...... 77,070 | 38,018 | 28,854 | 14,768 |J. P. O’ Keern ../St. John’s... .| Lib. 
St. John’s West......... 68,979 | 33,693 | 26,327 | 14,724 |R. J. Casnin. J. Sued OL Geeeree man apne 
Trinity—Conception..... 56,156 | 28,830 |.17,253 | 12.331 |J. Re Tucwer,........... St JOnn Bye atee Lib. 

Prince Edward Island— 
(4 members) 
LGW epee selgere ..| 17,893 9,969 9 1087), 4,705.1 MULEATEY. <4. SOULIG) ec eee Lib. 
Prince. . ..| 40,894 | 20,588 | 17,675 8,967 |Hon. J. W. MacNaueur./Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
11,666 |Hon. J. A. MacLran....|Lewis, Beatons 
Queens ners ane sie 45,842 | 26,472 | 42,703 Mills: ee eee PC. 
11,608 |H. N. Macquarrm...... Victoria. accra Ga 
Nova Scotia— 
(12 members) 
Antigonish- 

Guysborough,........ 27,634 | 14,905 | 12,852 6,947 |J. B. Sr@wart,......... Bay held. o.sccecee Lib. 
Cape Breton North- 

MICUOTER te hea eae 50,957 | 25,646 | 21,490 | 10,508 |R. Murr................ Sydney Mines. ...|P.C. 
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1.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Sixth General Election, Apr. 8, 1963 


—continued. 
Votes 
Province Popu- | Voters | Total | Polled Party 
an lation, on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District Census} List | Polled | Mem- ation 
1961 ber 
No. No. No. No. 
Nova Scotia—concluded 
Cape Breton South.....] 85,001 42,671 | 36,986 | 14,307 |D. MacInnas........... Glace Bay........ PECs 
Colchester-Hants...... 60,751 | 34,513 | 29,511 | 14.387 IC. F. KENNEDY..... =s, erUrO: ee eee PAC. 
Cumberland............ 37,767 | 21,573 | 18,079 | 9,034 |R.C. Cokes. +. 328s. : Amherst......;.21 Pct 
Digby—Annapolis—Kings| 76,073 39,793 | 34,091 | 16,887 ee C. Nownan.... Wotule Lea aes ee er 
: 46,274 |J ROL sb ae cts alifaxts 5.2 eee & ib 
Halifax............0.00, 225,723 1122, 846 [183,402 ae 173 |G. A. Rucan..... Halifax. 100.) Lib. 
Inverness-Richmond... 33,907 | 19,068 | 15,448 8,373 |Hon. A. J. MacEacunn. Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Prctous: 18. +7 Seats 43,908 | 24,809 | 20,793 10,566 |H. R. MacEwan........ New Glasgow..../P.C, 
Queens-Lunenburg..... 48,153 | 29,684 | 24,105 12,591 |L. R. Crousn........... Lunenburg........ Pic: 
Shelburne-Yarmouth— 
dares: Pasa, 47,133 | 26,366 | 22,595 11,607 |F. T. Anmsrronc...... Yarmouth........ Lib. 
New Brunswick— 

(10 members) 

Charlotte 23,285 | 13,726 | 11,939 6,279 |A. M. A. McLean....... Blacks Harbour. . 
66,343 | 29,182 | 23,423 | 13,344 |Hon. H.J. Rosicuaup. .|Ottawa, Ont 
26,667 | 12,294 | 10,077 | 5,971 |G. CROSSMAN........... Buctouche........ 
50,035 | 23,240 | 18, 182 10,148 |G. R. McWutram....... Newcastle........ Lib. 
79,956 | 36,012 | 29,139 | 14,111 |J.-E. Dups............. Campbellton. .... Lib. 
37,548 | 21,806 | 17,882 9,524 |R. G. L. Farrwearanr. Rothesay......... PGs 
101,736 | 57,601 | 42,112 | 21,584 |T.M. Bomw............. Saint John........ BCs 
43,219 | 22,180 | 18,039 10,572 |Hon. H. J. Fuemuine... JUnIper! oe Pep 
93,679 | 50,361 | 41,905 | 19,989 |S. H. Rrowour........ Moneton. fcc. ve Lib. 
75,468 | 38,330 | 32,859 15,827 |J. C. MacRan........... Fredericton....... IOs 

Quebec— 
(75 members) 

Argenteuil—-Deux- 

Montagnes........... 64,667 | 34,905 | 29,027 | 12,324 |V. Droumn............. St. Eustache....,. Lib. 

IBenuce: 44.6.5 eee en 61,332 | 30,234 | 25,211 12,627 |G. PerRRon............. St. Joseph de 

Beauce......... 8.C. 
Beauharnois-Salaberry.| 70,191 38,619 | 31,299 | 15,892 |G. Lanmn.............. Valleyfield....... Lib. 
Bellechasse............. 32,513 | 15,834 | 12,336 5,434 |H. Laverpmre,........ St. Lazare Village] Lib. 
Berthier-Maskinongé- 

Delanaudiére......... 48,749 | 25,806 | 20,573 | 8,471 |R. Pauu................ Louiseville....... IPCs 
Bonaventure.........., 42,962 | 20,632 | 16,304 | 9.092 |A. ‘BECHAR DIAN. | ene sour Carleton sur Mer.|Lib, 
Brome-Missisquoi.....] 43,217 23,734 | 18,971 | 8,411 |W. H. Grarrmmy....... Knowlton........ Ps. 
Chambly-Rouville...,. 60,959 | 32,287 | 24,770 13,850 |B. Prron : i 
Champlain. 63,086 | 32,715 | 27,987 
Chapleau... -+..| 71,394 | 33,901 | 25,130 
Charlevoix! 6 ...82 2) 4 48,906 | 24,136 | 20,184 
ChAateauguay— 

Huntingdon- 

Baprairios ase 5). 8 ut 61,729 | 33,660 | 23,262 | 10,746 |I. Warson............... Howick. 7). 22.2% Lib. 
Chicoutimi. =. 7 4 83,635 | 38,087 | 31,541 | 14,581 IM. Cons... Chicoutimi North/8.c. 
Compton-Frontenac.... 42,366 | 20,227 | 15,931 6,234 |H. Larunipern........... Lac Mégantic..... SKes 
Dorchester............. 38,953 | 18,049 | 14,332 5,830 |P.-A. Bourin........... Ste. Marguerite 

de Dorchester |8.C 
Drummond- 
Arthabaska.......... 89,851 | 45,601 | 37,184 17,1638, de - Le EMeTN es eee Drummondville. .|Lib. 
Gaspé. 245) eae 65,300 | 29,804 | 23,982 AAU), TESS NH Oh a Sealey 5 lh Pleven bare Chandler. 20.7.) Lib. 
58,771 | 31,116 | 25,030 | 11,589 IR. Lupuc Maniwaki......... Lib. 
86,563 | 44,713 | 37,379 MEL evs: tesco sat oh Lib 
12,479 | 5,656 | 4,827 Montreal......... Lib 
102,717 | 54,060 | 38,117 Joliette....... 
12,967 St. Pascal 
17, 487 Mont Laurier 
18, 666 Alrae here 
28,455 Lapointe.......... 
23,778 BUZONS 2 i5scece 
43,030 Longueuil......... 
16,028 mebec..........5 
Matapédia—Matane..... 67; 226 | 29,145 | 24,079 10,265 |Hon. R. Tremeray..... Ottawa, Ont. H 
MEvantic.. aaeir sate 70,064 | 33,276 | 26,055 11,329 |R.-C. Lanenors..,...... Thetford Mines. ../S.C. 
Montmagny-L’Islet.... 40,987 | 20,591 | 16,076 7096 J. BERGiReo...6) 028). Montmagny...... Lib. 
Nicolet-Yamaska...... 45,192 | 23,968 | 19,767 9,488 IC. VincENT............. Ste. Perpétue..... Pee 
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—continued. 
Votes 
Province oe Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and C se on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District 1961 List | Polled eae ‘| ation 
er 


No. No. No. No. 
Quebec—concluded 


Pontiac- 

Témiscamingue...... 41,069 | 20,000 | 17,029 6,449 |Hon. P. Martinuau....|Campbell’s Bay..|P.C. 

Portneul .. 2 o6 vidiea sla wrele 48,137 | 25,385 | 20,564 | 11,473 |J.-L. Frenerrn......... St. Mare des 

Carriéres....... 8.C. 
Quebec East........... 92,170 | 54,163 | 44,873 | 18,661 |R. Beaus.............. Quebec... 2.5... - 5.C. 
Quebec South.......... 54,535 | 36,316 | 30,178 | 16,314 |J.-C. CanTIn............ Quebec... :...2:72! Lib. 
Quebec West........... 57,763 | 33,006 | 27,589 | 13,136 |. Puourpn............. Quebec........... S.C. 
Be aie eee 138,030 | 76,279 | 62,953 | 28,147 |G. Marcoux............ Beatport... S.C. 
Richelieu-Verchéres...| 60,832 | 34,040 | 26,887 | 14,194 |Hon. L. Carpin........ Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Richmond-Wolfe....... 60,534 | 28,473 | 22,195 | 8,762 |P.-T. Assenin.......... Bromptonville....|Lib. 
Rimouski...) ete aes 75,076 | 35,921 | 29,394 | 12,414 |G. Ournur............. St. Mathieu...... S.C. 
Riviére-du-Loup- 

Témiscouata......... 58,909 | 26,916 | 22,710 | 10,753 |R. GmenpRon........... Riviére du Loup. .|Lib. 
Robervalitic.| ontce,... 56,234 | 24,570 | 20,107 | 10,345 |C.-A. Gauruimr Mistassini........ S.C. 
Saint-Hyacinthe- 

Bagot otk ne 63,942 | 35,276 | 26,674 St. Hyacinthe 
Saint, Jean—Iberville- 

Napierville.......... 65,464 | 33,514 | 28,118 St: Jean. 5 cscca cs 
Saint-Maurice-Lafléche| 86,296 | 43,828 | 36,168 Shawinigan 
Saguenay......2......5 81,097 | 46,781 | 32,853 Sept Iles......... 

Sie flor canaries ee) os 67,962 | 35,104 | 26,815 St. Césaire....... 
Sherbrooke............ 73,417 | 41,514 | 32,067 Sherbrooke... 
Stanstead.............. 43,309 | 23,844 | 18,899 Magog...... a 
Terrebonne............. 102,450 | 55,872 | 41,716 g oe wi). |St. Jérémel.: et ’ 
Trois-Riviéres......... 68,854 | 39,790 | 32,845 | 14,558 |Hon, L. Baicer......... Trois Riviéres....|P.C. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges....| 38,756 | 21,061 | 17,532 8,639 |R. Barn Pe fle Perrot......... Lib. 
Villeneuve: <fysaee 79,675 | 36,305 | 30,115 | 18,096 |R. Caounrrn........... Rowyn./.1 Je = S.C. 
51,819 | 19,944 | 18,842 | 6,642 |M. L. Kunrn............ Montreal......... Lib. 
.|107,394 | 58,212 | 41,808 | 23,764 |G. Rounmav............ Montreal......... Lib. 
79,912 | 46,587], 28, 717 |-413,083 [R. Wupms.. ).c./.-6-. .b. Montreal.......... Lib. 

Haseley eccrine 163,148 | 94,681 | 76,086 | 44,299 |R. Rock................ aehinensy neers Lib. 
Lafontaine.... 50,325 | 31,411 | 21,975 | 10,929 |G.-C. LacHaANcnr........ Montreal). anon Lib. 
Laurier 45,652 | 26,870 | 18,226 8,059 |Hon. L. Cuevrimr...... Ottawa, Ont......|Lib. 
Davia TOS Sa es cnc ivi 193,437 |112,822 | 81,825 | 43,452 |J.-L. Rocuon.. .|Montreal.........|Lib. 
Maisonneuve-Rosemont|108, 023 | 64,850 | 42,704 | 20,595 |Hon.J.-P. Descuatnters Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Mereier“! 2.02). 6s.a8 233,964 |120,083 | 80,904 | 33,450 |P. Bounancmr.......... Montreal.......... Lib. 
Mont-Royal............ 128,524 | 74,982 | 54,180 |} 37,648 |Hon. A. A. 

MacNAUGHTON........ Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Notre-Dame-de-Grice.|100,719 | 61,237 | 47,731 | 30,532 |H.-T. Assenin.......... Montreal......... Lib. 
Outremont-Saint-Jean..| 63,888 | 33,945 | 23,856 | 13,305 |Hon. M. Lamonracnn...|Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Papinea Piro. aan sad 87,588 | 48,526 | 30,605 | 15,677 |Hon. G. Favreav...... Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Sb. Ame. Fees ed 38,173 | 19,601 | 12,989 | 7,215 |G. Lorsmuue............ Montreal, ........ Lib. 


Saint-Antoine- 


Westmount 38,175 | 27,731 | 16,685 |Hon. C. M. Drury..../Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Saint-Denis..... +5 5 36,516 | 23,341 | 11,707 |Hon. A. Dunis......5:. Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Saint-Henri.. 39,202 | 27,604 | 13,981 |]H.-P. Lessarp.......... Montreal.......... Lib. 
Saint- Jacques. 33,045 | 20,592 | 7,841 |M. Ruverer............ Montreal......... Lib. 
St. Lawrence- 

St. George. .......005 34,020 | 22,294 | 14,880 8,562 WN. TURNER... 95.00. Montreal......... Lib. 
Sainte-Marie........... 56,455 | 32,253 | 20,491 | 8,549 |G.-J. VauapE........... Montreal......... Fes 
Verdun) 2°!: Serato. aa 78,317 | 46,396 | 35,223 | 19,473 |B. S. Macxasry......... 'Verdunes..ntaee Lib. 

Ontario— 

(85 members) 

Algoma East... .sesssiso 54,868 | 25,104 | 20,897 | 10,817 |Rt. Hon. L. B. Pearson*|Ottawa........... Lib. 
Algoma West.......... 80,542 | 41,161 | 34,132 | 14,023 |G. EK. Nrxon........... Sault Ste. Marie. .|Lib. 
Brantford ic) boretesecen 54,392 | 30,700 | 25,115 Brantford........ Lib. 
Brant-Haldimand 82,337 | 26,576 .|Brantlord. afisk Lib. 
Bayh Cee Laas Oe 29,334 | 17,382 | 14,541 Tiverton.) cuss IPGy 
Carleton 77,910 | 67,728 ..|Ottawa Lib. 
Cochrane 24,613 | 18,951 a4 Kapuskasing 
Dufferin-Simcoe 26,173 | 21,738 J ./Orangeville....... 
Durham : 21,873 | 18,994 R Port Hope........ 
Elgin... .... : 33,890 | 28,924 ae St. Thomas...... 
Essex East... 53,589 | 43,520 | 25,727 |Hon. P. Martin........ Ottaway. Yoon peat 
Essex South 29,631 | 25,725 | 12,947 |E. F. WaenaN.......... Ambherstburg 
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1.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the T 


Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
wenty-Sixth General Election, 


Apr. 8, 1963 


—continued. 
Votes 
Province Eo Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Gansu: on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District 1961 List | Polled Hen ation 
er 
No. No. No. No. 
Ontario—continued 
Essex West............. 101,526 | 55,689 | 41,877 | 23,165 JH. B. Gray............ Windsor. csesoccrsy fas Lib. 
Hort Walliam. . oe .jsc2% 57,642 | 30,885 | 26,436 | 11,765 |H. BApANar............. Fort William..... Lib. 
Glengarry—Prescott....} 46, 443 24,336 | 20,057 | 9,906 |V. Ernmr.......... ..|Glen Robertson.. .|Lib. 
Grenville-Dundas...... 40,026 | 22,592 | 18,155 | 10,434 |Jean CasseLMAN.. .[Prescotticc ssa en. PSG: 
Grey=Bruces: oo cee.sees , E. A. WInkKiER... Hianoyer-< s-y4 a), iP. Ce 
Grey, North oe .ccune Bs Ve Nopiatasenccas. ac. Shallow Lake..... PG. 
Eta Gone eaters caso. a HL ©. MARU Y ade. ces. Oakyalle,j.022... Lib. 
Hamilton East......... J.C. MUNRO seteegaienns Hamilton... .2.unt Lib. 
Hamilton South. . W aD eetowa 9s. coe. Hamilton......... N.D.P. 
Hamilton West......... 72,131 | 41,264 | 31,380 | 13,701 |J. Macanuso............ Hamilton.......... Lib. 
Hastings—Frontenac. 48,217 | 26,206 | 20,637 | 12,321 |R. A. Wees............. Norwood......... LOM 
Hastings South... 70,806 | 37,041 | 32,228 | 15,505 |R. Temprm,........ |, Belleville......... Lib. 
ERROnY see eR ch 48,355 | 26,076 | 22,547 | 12,294 |L.E. Carpur.......... Brusselgs.5 6.0.5 wc Rs 
Kenora-Rainy River...| 72,775 36,006 | 27,327 | 16,794 |Hon. W. M. Bentwickson Ottawa sc cts L.-Lab 
LAGS iat s Ate ee ee 71,285 | 39,541 | 32,307 | 15,381 |H. W. DANFORTH....... Blenheim........./P.C. 
RGESEON 5.5 quiet 76,485 | 40,993 | 34,198 | 18,425 |. J. Benson........... Kingston, . .|Lib. 
Lambton-Kent......... 43,235 | 24,323 | 20,233 | 9,520 |Mac T. McCourcueon...|Florence iP Os 
Lambton West......... 78,482 | 41,342 | 32,760 | 15,978 |W. F AINA. case. Lib. 
Manele et Sek dos tage 40,081 | 22,565 | 18,579 | 10,475 IG. H Carleton Pla P.Ck 
ree es rockyville..... Lib. 
j aes .|St. Catharines....|Lib. 
73,970 | 44,283 | 34,229 | 15,700 |J. A. Lambeth........./P.C. 
Middlesex East........ 101,721 | 57,158 | 44,599 | 19,850 IC. E. Muar WOndOM. pcos P.Ge 
Middlesex West........ 45,731 | 25,585 | 21,299 | 10,247 |W. H. A. Taomas....._ Strathroy,....... PC. 
Niagara Falls.......... Hon. Jupy V. LaMarsu|Ottawa........... Lib. 
Nickel Belt Je GoDins ide. 8.5054 Sudbury dons se Lib. 
NE PINGING oyster Hon. J. R. Garuann..../Ottawa........... Lib. 
Norfolle a. cs awe J. M. Roxsures....... DSUMCOP nes ah. Lib. 
Northumberland PAULINE JEWEIT........ Brighton. emcee Lib. 
QOnibaOMERE \.ce nae Hon. M. Starr......... Oshawa.......... P.C. 
Ottawa Hast........... J.-T. RicHarpD.......... ONGAW 8 ceidinen te cay Lib. 
Ottawa West.. Hon. G. J. McIurarru...|Ottawa........... Lib. 
Oxtovd nc, 2) grate rene W. B. Nuspirr.......... Woodstock. . P.C, 
Parry Sound—Muskoka. Gy He AIKEN |. 255,55. Gravenhurst. PG; 
COLE ce ARE MEE SH Ba Sie Bear. tcacbsnaccas . Brampton........ Lib. 
Perth... ty op Hon. J. W. Monraira.. . |Stratford PC. 
Peterborough. . aie 2 IB. FS STRNSON.... 600. a2. Peterborough eer 
PortiArthur issue 87,977 | 43,314 | 35,828 16,141 |D. M. Fisner........... Ottawa .D. 
Prince Edward-Lennox.| 37,758 21,051 | 17,532 | 8,869 |A. D. ArxenpRACK..._ Napanee Cy 
Renfrew North........ 55,616 | 26,368 | 23,478 | 11,580 J. M. Forcm........... embroke ib. 
Renfrew South..... 35,929 | 19,760 | 17,774 8,765 |J. J. GREENE........... Arnprior ib. 
isso eer. 2c 124,368 | 62,929 | 52,664 | 31,182 |P. Tarpir.............. ttawa ib. 
Simcoe East....... 58,773 | 30,591 | 25,236 | 12,662 |P.B. Rynarp.......... Orilhas eee: ECy 
Simcoe North. 46,377 | 26,764 | 22,301 | 10,157 |H. EB. Smirg......... BALTIC: fas cmity sen Ors 
Stormont.... 57,867 | 30,739 | 24,869 | 13,285 IL. LAaMOUREUX......... Cornwall : ib. 
Sudbury..... 73,945 | 38,808 | 32,632 | 15,794 1D. R. Mrrcumnn... Sudbury..;.......|Lib: 
Timiskaming.......... 50,654 | 26,290 | 21,800 W066 (A. Perms). 1, dsc ss.>. New Liskeard....|N.D.P. 
AT WAAINE. ee. cass 48,956 | 25,067 | 19,967 8,452 |M. W. Martin.......... Pimms -y veo NDP. 
Wichorigy <4 situs 38 48,789 | 28,798, |23,.228 |. 10,838 |On LAMe..). se.) occ. e., Lindsay Aes 
Waterloo North........ 115,579 | 66,651 | 51,036 | 22,007 |O. W. Wnicum........ | Elmira es 
Waterloo South........ 61,175 | 84,875 | 28,270 | 11,479 |G. Cuapun......... |, Galt... ‘C8 
Wield eo. catcettegh 86,731 | 47,181 | 36,408 | 19,879 |W. H. McMmx .|Thorold ib. 
Wellington—Huron...... 32,638 | 18,440 | 15,419 8,391 |W. M. Howe Arthur Cy. 
Wellington South....... 59,150 | 33,436 | 28,822 | 11,350 |A. D. Hauzs Guelph Ge 
Wentworth. oo. cement 20 99,940 | 54,814 | 44,612 | 18,589 |J. B. Mortson......... Hamilton i 
York Centre suas osu nde 190,405 |106,741 | 83,394 | 41,485 |J. BR. SWALEO Ric. baie cc: Downsview i 
Mork! Hast tc) . asp 89,709 | 59,809 | 47,660 | 21,038 |S. Orro......... Toronto ib. 
York-Humber......... 90,618 | 55,860 | 44,552 | 20,188 |R. B. Cowan........... Toronto ib. 
York North i 56,201 | 45,382 | 21,668 |J. H. Apprson.......... King ib. 
York-Scarborough..... s 162,950 |133,145 | 63,049 |M. J. Mormau.......... Scarborough...... Lib. 
Works Southey ose. a 62,892 | 48,520 | 21,042 |M. Guupmr............. oronto ete. = Lib. 
PVOUK Wests acerath sccm: 98,473 | 81,136 | 41,480 |L. P. Kuuzy............ Morontonn. syne Lib 
City of Toronto— 
Broadview 29,775 | 21,605.| 8,743 |D. G. Haun............ Moronbo nesses Lib. 
AVantoruhy cee 52,116 | 41,019 | 14,903 |R. Scorr................ Scarborough. , N.D.P 
Davenport........ 26,604 | 20,366 | 11,023 |Hon. W. L. Gorpon....|Ottawa..... Lib. 
Egintons.. 28.0 49,709 | 41,694 | 22,215 |Hon. M. Swarp,........ Ottawa . Lib. 
Greenwood Te 31,243 | 24,305 | 9,421 IF. A. Brewin...... .|Toronto. N.D.P 
High Park toner cen 32,232 | 25,429 | 13,034 IA. J. P. Campron Toronto, 1.3266 Lib. 
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1.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Sixth General Election, Apr. 8, 1963 


—continued. 
Votes 
Province aoe Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and CG i on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District 1961 List | Polled “nat ation 
er 
No. No. No. No. 
Ontario—concluded 
City of Toronto—concl. 
Parkdale 12,604 |S. Hamasz......2..2).. Torontot.Jneeen. Lib 
Rosedale.. 12,860 |D. 8. Macponanp.. i Torontome: 0. 6eee Lib. 
St. Paul’s WSs OOlh es WARING Se. serene 'Torontomaeh. ae: Lib. 
Spadina...... 4 14,850 1S. P. RYAN ob. Pieces Toronto... .t8 5. Lib 
Trinity 6 eee i 10,595 |Hon. P. T. Hueriynr. Ottawancniecs. es. Lib 
Manitoba— 
(14 members) 
Brandon-Souris........ 65,036 | 37,337 | 30,067 | 18,100 |Hon. W. G. Dinspaue..|Brandon.......... Pee, 
Churchill. ...:. ...| 54,952 | 29,478 | 22,099 | 11,707 |R. Stmpson............. Elin lone ee Pic: 
Dauphin. ...| 40,179 | 22,854 | 17,646 | 7,541 |R. E. Foreus........... Dauphin: 7)... ACh 
Pisgare en, Peers 46,397 | 25,173 | 19,468 | 9,698 |G. R. Murrm............ Roland; ;:72ies.i2 Pict 
Marduetie:. 2.02... 47,865 | 25,254 | 21,549 | 11,729 JJ. N. Manpzrux........ Oakbura “7. PC 
Portage-Neepawa...... 57,958 | 31,918 | 24,892 | 12,532 IS. J. Ens.............. Portage la Prairie.|P.C. 
Proyencher.......:.... 40,314 | 20,925 | 14,671 | 6,729 |W. H. Jorcenson....... Morris eve. ee PC. 
St. Boniface. . es 76,524 | 42,395 | 33,479 | 138,547 |Hon. R.-J. Temuer..... St. Boniface...... Lib. 
Selkirk esis: ....| 50,320 | 26,999 | 20,043 | 10,096 [E, SrrraNson........... Mehh 4.0, Slee Pic; 
Springfield....... ...| 48,343 | 26,331 | 20,198 | 9,552 1J. B. SLoGAN............ Selkirkysccaace. PC: 
Winnipeg North........ 116,266 | 65,992 | 51,106 | 18,512 |D. Orurxow............ Winnipeg......... N.D.P. 
Winnipeg North Centre| 78,615 | 42,432 | 29,785 | 13,619 |S. H. Knownns......... Winnipeg......... NID.P. 
Winnipeg South........ 113,629 | 68,016 | 56,463 | 24,467 |Marcarer Konantz....|Winnipeg......... Lib. 
Winnipeg South Centre.| 85,288 | 51,426 | 40,404 | 17,092 |Hon. G. Caurcumn....|Winnipeg.........! PCy 
Saskatchewan— 
(17 members) 
Assimiboia tee tee Hie VATISON: fa.ca ae dates Avonlea.......... PCs 
Humboldt-Melfort : Re Ripe, ef Sah ee Spalding.......... Pe, 
Kaindersleyav. ete. . R. W. Canreton........ Unity eee PC. 
Mackenzie.............. 3; S. J. KorcH1nskr....... Ramasisessaaee LEO 
Meadow Lake.......... (AW C® CADINT 53: esa Spiritwood....... PiGe 
Melyillepesscaekeeeeee x J. N. Ormiston. . M Clparscan eee ee EC: 
Moose Jaw-Lake Centre} 81,960 | 45,927 | 38,454 | 20,958 |J. E. Pascon............ Moose Jaw....... iP.C, 
Moose Mountain........ 44,404 | 23,313 | 20,122 9,949 |R. R. Sourmam......... Gainsborough Pes 
Prince Albert.......... 58,493 | 31,782 | 25,066 | 17,824 |Rt. Hon. J. G. 
DigrENRAKER*........ Ottawa, Ont...... P.C. 
Qu Appellee ees 39,362 | 21,138 | 17,829 | 10,690 |Hon. A. Hammron...... Manotick, Ont..../P.C. 
Regina City v8 89,293 | 50,600 | 42,662 | 19,605 |K. H. Morg............ Revinag cc... IPCs 
Rosetown-Biggar,..... 47,208 | 26,237 | 21,717 | 11,984 IC. O. Coopmr........... Hawardeén........1P:C: 
Rosthern- eee ee 46,954 | 23,657 | 18,895 | 11,351 |B. NassmrpmEn.......... Saskatoon 1240p 
Saskatoon... 00. 95,575 | 58,154 | 49,469 | 26,237 |H. F. Jonms............. Saskatoon........ (PCE 
Swift Current-Maple 
Creek ei Scare 56,528 | 31,230 | 26,512 | 12,963 |J. McInrosH............ Swift Current..... eon 
The Battlefords. . ..| 51,613 | 26,725 | 20,890 | 12,108 |A. R. Horner.......... Blaine Lake...... PCs 
Vorktons-stsee ene 49,364 | 28,560 | 23,200 | 12,443 |G. D. Cuancy.......... Worktoneeeac ces PC: 
Alberta— 
(17 members) 
Acadia’ se aeaui ener « 47,724 | 24,356 | 20,539 | 10,616 |J. H. Horner.......... Pollockville....... Pict 
Athabaska............. 59,184 | 28,228 | 22,237 | 12,074 |F. J. Breae.............. ‘Westlock si... 055 Bic 
Battle River-Camrose.| 58,655 | 31,255 | 25,689 | 15,565 |C. S. Smanruwoop....... PiCl 
Bow, River...2: 72000 3 62,806 | 31,912 | 25,112 | 11,461 |H. M. WoortraMs....... P05 
Calgary North......... 134,783 | 72,693 | 57,038 | 21,966 |Hon. D PC. 
Calgary South......... 124,248 | 69,807 | 54,174 | 21,619 Hon. | Lib. 
Edmonton East........ 82,246 | 44,443 | 32,784 | 13,582 |W. PC. 
Edmonton-Strathcona, |121,124 | 66,269 | 53,646 | 18,880 |T. IPCs 
Edmonton West...... 150, 257 79.781 63,204 | 26,578 |H P.C. 
Jasper-Eidson.......... 70,088 | 35,923 | 26,405 | 14,776 |H Pie. 
Lethbridge........ 2.52 69,175 | 32,878 | 26,647 | 11,475 |D. of Pe. 
Macleod :: 2202. ae 50,966 | 25,928 | 21,674 9,785 |L IPEe. 
Medicine Hat.. ..| 63,450 | 32,796 | 27,043 | 11,080 |H S.C. 
Peace River.. 75,811 | 39,275 | 27,666 | 16,111 |G PLC, 
Red Deer. . .-| 68,205 | 33,530 | 27,194 | 12,182 |R MiLVe GO Cer ernie S.C. 
NMegreville:< 5; cette 42,798 | 238,416 | 19,139 | 12,859 |F Vegreville........ Neon 
Wetaskiwin............. 55,424 | 28,485 | 21,973 | 11,601 |/H Wetaskiwin,...... IPG 
British Columbia— 
22 members) 
Burnaby-—Coquitlam...| 90,941 | 49,944 | 41,289 | 19,067 |T. C. Douetras*........ Ottawa, Ont...... N-D: Bs 
Burnaby-Richmond...! 96,835 | 52,520 | 43,758 | 16,578 IR. W. Privmm.......... Burnaby.......0.5 N.D.P. 
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1.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 

of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Sixth General Election, Apr. 8, 1963 


—concluded. 
eee ee 
Votes 

Province ie Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Ceisus on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address ffili- 

Electoral District 1961 List | Polled Mena. ation 

er 
No. No. No. No. 
British Columbia— 

concluded 
Carboornea cece aces cen 82,173 | 43,073 | 30,805 | 9,335 |B. R. Leson............ Prince George..../S.C. 
Coast-Capilano.........|113,734 | 65,669 | 54.155 ZUG THO Je) DAVES. SRO Eee. See West Vancouver. ,|Lib. 
Comox-Alberni,....... 71,886 | 39,303 | 31,399 | 13,449 |T. S. Barnert.......... Alberts na age N.D.P 
Esquimalt-Saanich....| 74,979 | 44.514 36,968 | 13,772 |G. L. Cuarrerton...... Royal Oak....... PCs 
Fraser Valley.......... 45,929 | 38,444 | 11,500 |A. B. Parrerson....... Abbotsford....... S.C. 
Kamloops........ Zine 37,988 | 29,433 | 8,604 |C. J. M. Wa.oucuey... Kamloops........ PGs 
Kootenay East 22,164 | 18,438 | 6,165 |J. A. ByRng............ Kimberley....... Lib 
Kootenay West 29,939 | 23,046] 8,595 |H. W. Herripas....... INalzuspin cunae cies N.D.P. 
Nanaimo-Cowichan- 

The Islands.......... 59.786 | 34,517 | 27,969 | 12,280 |C. Cammron............ Lantzville N.D.P. 
New Westminster......|142,803 | 79,027 64,220 | 23,609 |B NEDIPS 
Okanagan Boundary...| 66,180 37,010 | 30,495 | 10,031 |D. V. PC: 
Okanagan-Revelstoke..| 36,009 | 19,545 | 16.572 5,800 |S. A. Pie 
Skeensyeee yi sesso es 58,740 | 26,572 | 20,382 | 10,743 |F | NDP 
Vancouver-Burrard....| 60,347 | 41,081 | 32.204 12,048 |S. R Vancouver........|Lib. 
Vancouver Centre...... 44,920 | 34,541 | 24,359] 9,472 |Hon. J. R. NicHotson. .|Ottawa, Ont......|Lib. 
Vancouver Fast........ 59,496 | 31,920 | 23,594 | 12,688 |H. B. Wincu............ Vancouver.,......|N.D.P. 
Vancouver-Kingsway..| 67,228 | 37,858 | 29/772 13,966 |A. A. WeusTeR......... Vancouver........]N.D.P. 
Vancouver-Quadra..... 69,981 | 43,299 | 36,495 | 15,160 |G. DeacHMAN.......... Vancouver........|Lib. 
Vancouver South....... 86,069 | 51,538 | 42,661 | 19,140 |Hon. A. Larna.......... Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Wictoriavece te ss! 86,426 | 53,123 | 43,771 | 15,040 |D. W. Groos,.......... Wactoriasieaser see Lib 

Yukon Territory— 
(1 member) 
wkonweiess bao Be 14,628 | 6,878] 6,051] 2,969 |B. Numusen.,........... Whitehorse....... Pie 


Northwest Territories— 
member 


Northwest Territories..| 14,895 | 11,856] 8,663 4,814 |G. Rufaume........... Yellowknife....... 


2.—Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the Federal General Elections of 1958, 
1962 and 1963 


Norz.—Corresponding statistics for the General Elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 are given in the 1926 Year 
Book, p. 82; those for 1926 in the 1945 edition, p. 66; those for 1930 and 1935 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 94; those for 
pie in the ee edition, p. 81; those for 1945 in the 1957-58 edition, p. 57; and those for 1949, 1953 and 1957 in the 1962 
edition, p. 71. 


Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 


Province or Territory 


1958 1962 1963 1958 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
204,778 215, 565 221, 321 160, 928 155, 263 152,175 
54,200 56,542 57,029 69,3021 73,5091 69, 4861 


418, 4792 423, 5562 419, 3522 
249.706 252,053 245, 557 
2,045,199 | 2,117,644 | 2,143,246 
2,534,555 | 2,719,020 | 2,799,870 
385, 648 393, 023 401,870 
399,949 426, 426 419,973 
452,977 505,752 552, 164 
629, 982 691, 930 740,229 
5, 469 5,978 6,051 
4,945 8,502 8, 663 


7,357,139 | 7,772,656 | 7,958,636 


390, 196 398, 161 401,874 
294,387 302,313 304, 732 
2,576,682 | 2,728,191 | 2,807,634 
3,189,422 | 3,397,647 | 3,455,363 
481,552 508, 920 516,525 
488, 139 502,495 505.551 
608, 820 680, 253 700, 920 
830, 237 891, 686 921,074 
6,071 6,762 6, 878 
6,716 11,790 11, 856 


Potals..23.iA)nnnhieteetieee 9,131,200 | 9,700,325 | 9,910,757 


1 Fach voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1963, 26,472 voters 
on the list cast 42,703 votes. 2 Hach voter in the double-member constituency of Halifax, N.S., had two 
votes; in 1963, 122,846 voters on the list cast 183,402 votes. 3 Blectoral District of Yukon. 4 Electoral 


District of Northwest Territories. 
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Pages 76-77, Indemnities and Allowances 


Effective Apr. 8, 1963, the sessional allowance of members of the Senate and House of 
Commons was increased from $8,000 to $12,000 per annum. In addition to actual moving 
and travelling expenses from his constituency to Ottawa for each session of Parliament and 
actual telecommunication expenses incurred while in Ottawa, the expense allowance was 
increased in the case of each member of the Senate from $2,000 to $3,000 per annum and 
in the case of each member of the House of Commons from $2,000 to $6,000, to be paid 
quarterly. Additional annual allowances of $4,000 (beyond the above-noted sessional 
allowance) are provided to each leader of a party having a recognized membership of 12 or 
more persons in the House of Commons, other than the Prime Minister and the member 
occupying the recognized position of Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, 
and likewise to the Chief Government Whip and to the Chief Opposition Whip in the House 
of Commons. A motor vehicle allowance (previously provided by Appropriation Act No. 
5, 1931) was authorized by this amendment to the Senate and House of Commons Act to 
the amount of $2,000 to be paid to each Minister of the Crown and to the recognized Leader 
of the Opposition in the House of Commons, and of $1,000 to be paid to the Speaker of the 
Senate and to the Speaker of the House of Commons. 


Pages 81-91 
Three provincial elections took place between Apr. 30 and Nov. 15, 1963:— 


Page 83 


A general election took place in Nova Scotia on Oct. 8, 1963 as a result of which the 
Party standing in the Legislature was: 39 Progressive Conservative and 4 Liberal. There 
was no change in the Ministry; to the office of the “Provincial Secretary, Minister of Public 
Welfare and Minister in charge of Emergency Measures Organization’? was added “and 
Minister under the Water Act’’. 


Page 86 
A general election took place in Ontario on Sept. 25, 1963 as a result of which the Party 
standing in the Legislature was: 77 Progressive Conservative, 24 Liberal and 7 New Demo- 
cratic Party. The Ministry as at Nov. 8, 1963 was as follows:— 


Date of 
Present 
Office Name Appointment 
Premier and President of the Council...............4+. Hon. Joun P. RoBARTS.........2.2+ 000+ Nov. 8, 1961 
Minister of Lands and Forests,..........ssceseeeeeeees Hon. A. Kutso RoBERTS..........0++008 Oct. 25, 1962 
Minister of Publie: Welfare. isc sc acwwes oly vos + civiseaisla wen Hon; Lous P. Cacms..... ie hesen ose Aug. 17, 1955 
EDT GABUL OL s.cicctossiaso) AAPM aos ciel oldlesorersbrtete nicks olcftraxeia. hettiete verelstelets Hon. Jamus N. ALUAN.......... sce eeeee Oct. 16, 1963 
Minister:of Public Works.....5.¢cisosiesccsscscceseeces Honi il) Ray Connmtn, ="... cpeeanceeas Dec. 22, 1958 
Minister of Poealtee neice. doce ctttle cm n.cly «os oe belo eins saiels Hon. Matrnew B. DymMonp............+ Dec. 22, 1958 
Minister of Municipal Affairs............eceeeeeeeeeeee Hon. J. Wiurrrp SPOONER.......0-0eeeee Oct. 25, 1962 
Attorney General and Minister in charge of the 
Department of Insurance...........-.ceeee eee eeees Hon. FREDERICK M. Cass.........000005 Oct. 25, 1962 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Citizenship...... Hon. JoHN YAREMKO.........2eceeeeeeee May 26, 1960 
Minister of Minos. .204 20.0 4. bite ative < teal coe eeareie pple Hon. GrorGe C. WARDROPE..........06+ Nov. 8, 1961 
Minister of Diaboutsoncs és.5.dei eae cans cain aivtaeesie oleate Hon. H. Lustm RownTREE..........-. Oct. 25, 1962 
Minister of Reform Institutions...........0.eeceeeeeees Hon. ALLAN GROSSMAN.......eeee eves Aug. 14, 1963 
Minister of Agriculture. ....6.c05 62.000 ccsees dheceee niece Hon. WmiraM A. STEWART...........008 Nov. 8, 1961 
Mamister of Highway... ..:h..W 0c alas cas clnptet er ete sects a's Hon. Cuarues S. MacNauGHTON........ Oct. 25, 1962 
Ministeniof: Transport)... mas seule sin ne oholols faible. olsle ete ae Hon. IRWIN HASKBTT.... 06000 scenes vee Aug. 14, 1963 
Minister of Travel and Publicity.escinesetrersenrs Hon. Jamus A. C. AULD). nieces cceees Aug. 14, 1963 
Minister of Edweation sy. 00.00.00. eee c eee ek eee Hon. WriuaM G, DAVIS.........000e eee Oct. 25, 1962 
Minister of Energy Resources.........-...eeeeeceeeerers Hon. JoHn R, SIMONETT,........000c008% Oct. 16, 19638 


Minister of Economics and Development...........+4+ Hon. Sranuny J. RANDALL.........-00008 Nov. 8, 19638 
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A general election took place in British Columbia on Sept. 30, 1963, as a result of which 
the Party standing in the Legislature was: 33 Social Credit, 13 New Democratic Party, 5 
Liberal and 1 disputed. There was no change in the Ministry. 


Page 98 


One Federal Royal Commission was established during the period Apr. 30 to Nov. 15, 
1963 as follows:— 


Date 
Nature of Commission Co-chairmen* Established 
To inquire into and report upon the existing state of André Laurendeau July 19, 1963 
bilingualism and biculturalism in Canada. Davidson Dunton 


* See p. 1171 for other appointments to Commission. 


Pages 104-122 


Organizational changes were made in several government departments and agencies 
during the period Apr. 30 to Nov. 15, 1963, including the transfer of certain duties from 
one department to another and the transfer of certain Ministerial responsibilities. In 
particular, a Department of Industry was established taking over, in addition to its new 
functions, some of the duties of the Department of Trade and Commerce (see pp. 677 and 
1173), and an Economic Council was established (see pp. 1168 and 1173). The Chart inserted 
between pp. 104 and 105 shows the organization of the Government of Canada as at Nov. 
15, 1963 and therefore includes all transfers of Ministerial responsibilities taking place 
between Apr. 30 and that date. 


Norz.—This Index does not include references to Special Articles published in previous editions of the Year Book. 
These are listed at pp. 1158-1163. 


Pace 
Aborigines—see ‘‘Indians’’ and “Eskimos’’. 
Acadian forest region. ........¢s0eccessesseecvs Soe 490 
Accidents, fatal industrial..................- 7 9 745 
— motor vehicle........ 240, 242, 245° 182 
— on railways.. 762-3 
Accounts, national... ‘ 1010-20 
Acts, federal, 1962265 nee ee 1171-4 
— administered by Federal Depts............. 123-7 
Adult education................ 337 , 350-1, 355-6 
— offenders and convictions. . 387-98 
Advertising agencies.......... 857 
ASTOATORICD . astoile rule nc 1 vieiadyra mel Alsons 810 
Aeronautical navigation, radio aids to......... 832 
Age of adult offenders, .............e0eeeeeees 390, 395 
ome: OL ABA STARS oi a.aid cians ceoeond= bo ain wisik hae seen 205 
=~ OF PATONGS, oS eca seca ree caeWices omen res 234 
—= of population |. to /ntssx dss Shs. Shea ine e bs eee 170-2 
Aged. services fF... « sictics snap ad eraney ce ears 06-1 
Agency corporations, Crown...... ..115-6, 130, 140 
Agricultural colleges and schools. 
=e CO-OPCT ALI VES: isi eiinie ves era widivon seiarste aioislalp ne 
— irrigation and land conservation............ 32-42 
federal projectaihs. cM U el NAPs sReeon 432-9 
provincial projects .. 
— land, areas of............. 
PSrIPTIOOD. chibi celctotehe cree Saleem neta 
== POGUCLION. {i 2). since dats 
= PIOGUCTS, OXPOLtS. Ola siei. nic sconce salebins 1 pels 927, 932-3 
—— grading and protection of. 
—— imports Of.............065 
—— marketing Of... 12. 008. sus dee selecuns 
— Rehabilitation and Development Act....... 


— research and bs petit 
363-4, 367-8, 383, ore 


— schools and colleges............0eeeeeceeees 
— Stabilization Board 115, 117, a 
— statistics......... 442-76 
—— international... 485-7 
—— of the Census. ..........cc0eccevoees 409-15, 476-84 
Agriculture: eras tc. peiesiniesaicioa« tareaaere nics ko 409-87 
— Changes in Canadian, as Reflected by the 
Conusus:ot LOGE ieee oe. Cane dence ste 409-15 
— Dept. of, Acts administered by 
123, 418-9, 421-4, 877-82 
— employees and their remuneration ahi eiass 136 
—=—— EXPCHAMUTO Es. aiesie/stalctaiiesivcisiesisieinerseeluas 383, 984 
—— functions of...... ..104, 415-9, rar, 439-9 
= fart LOB) x sciviciesieisies sicineviauiee ea te wae 21-2, eines 
Sams BRCOMIO 6 chs sia ics codes olen nasa ateina tore wml 443-7 
— Federal Government in relation to..... 415-24, 432-9 
— field crops, production and values of. . “449-53, 465-6 
— persons employed in.............eeeeeeeeees 713-5 
— provincial governments in relation to. .424=32, 439-42 
Air agreements, international................+5 149, 805 
— Force, Royal Canadian.............. 1104-7, 1112-5 
personnel, training of............. 1113-4, 1116-8 
rates of pay and allowances............- 1104-7 
— Lines, Canadian Racitie mar ielereontsteveter ole otalers ate 80) 
— foreign 08-9, 813 
—independent......0...sseccccsccceccscccenss 80 
— pC 


Aircraft landing areas): 0.25... s2022.0s0sseses a 

—and parts iIndustry.......secesssccceccrcenes 656, 658 
Airfields, mwoilitar yo 6:0 vise vise, snje'en o-0 sains.6 om. 810 
Alberta, admission to Confederation.......... 65 
— agricultural colleges and schools............ 432 


Paae 
Alberta, agricultural land..................06 31 
—— produce, index numbers of.............--. 448, 471 
BOP VICCB wii sina e'eddie o.0ls Sle Se ogee 428-9, 440-1 
— Agriculture, Dept. Ofc cs eee 428-9, 440-1 
— allowances for the blind. br abuavatsais oh era eet 297 


— capital and repair expen 


— construction industry....... 

— co-operative associations 

— deaths and death rates...........cseseeeees 221, 243 
— diseases, notifiable.............ceeeeee eens 291 
ME CVOPEER secs hc ace mies se cnie vine a waive tenes 253 
— earnings, average in industry SASS eee 721, 724 
— education—see ‘‘Education’’. 

— electric power statistics.......... 588-91, 594-5, 604 
— employment, index numbers of............- 720, 721 
e—— farnac in COMO is... eis nis los blew ismect eats 445, 447 


— loans approved... 
— statistics, Census. 
== fd COPS se, sie «Byepsihaacio suselovin meses dele ea 

— fisheries administration................0005 620 
— fishery products—see ‘‘Fisheries’’. 

— forest resources—see ‘‘Forest’’. 
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—— organization of...... 
— rural mail delivery. 
bees avings banc ee <eme. = eer 
Sa—— Statistics ini. saws 


— meat, production and consumption of 


— numbers and values of................05 

= stocks inicold storage... ..- «sneconwucansmt 

Power, electric, statistics of............ 

PORTOLA | i Ge nranistirsiinticmitiocee: 589, 590, 928 
AUN Bae aera te, oe PE Ta a ® 586-90, 592-6 
— generating. Capability... dears oe siainnie saree 586-7 
— generation and utilization.........e0.c0+0++- 581-605 
=U GLEAN oasis urea Miegraaa hanes scan itor 368-73, 594 
— water, available and developed... . 581-5, 592-6 
—— developments, 1962...... «+e. 592-6 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act..............0. 123, 421-2 
—— Rehabilitation Act. fh cicecscdes. 123, 433-7, 440 
— Grain Advance Payments Act.............. 421 
== ETOVINCESy STAIN) CLOPS. as.cc.1ea thay darn 53 
Precious Metals Marking Act............ 126, 127, 889 
ERE CIPILALLON yy vasa oc cRenn Saronic sateen 52-5 
Preferential tartan anual tcc ach ay seemiia. te 946-9 
Preferred stocks, index numbers of............ 906 
Premiers; provincial. ... s+ scccacsneduéscwocaure 81-91 
Press; Canadian, trtcanemecucesene’ odin 6 is 842-5 
Prices, agricultural, index numbers of........ 470-1, 897 
=a CONsUMEr, NAO. tac skkitatocie wns do chcinces 899-902 
— Held Crop aaay.e dees  aiidecsc oes. 450, 466, 472, 859-61 
RePONOUAL LY iret iC aAcenatice ee ie cae nee 896-906 
e= NVESTOC Kar gacunan van cia 472 
rebar, ol staple fOOdS..o.. ca teanios ove sure dete 901 
— security, index numbers of.................- 903-6 
— Support Board, Fisheries... . 

MNOlESAIO INGEKES cass cae ceuseines cunismss)ceiaes 

— world index numbers.......... 

Primary metal manufactures.......... 


Prince Edward Island, admission to 


Contederation’..... sande: o: senate 65 
— agricultural college and school.............. 430 
SES COG Wy raeeiar eet aide a Ge Red etiine De 6 31 
—— produce, index numbers of................ 448, 471 
Ep eeISONVACOS Eleane tee tie ie ee eee 424, 430 
— Agriculture, Dept. of...... 424 
— allowances for the blind. 297 
—-— for disabled persons........0cecscsseceens 298 
ea ARID Vaca cis WR domaine ont tcet em ee 293 
pa INOL ETS. a,c ncialerei cinionitsl neste Rant oe 303, 304 
Se OH MbaMT cas ieie! Geren armeteaie orienta omen. » 31, 32 
— births and birth rates............ 220, 229, 230, 236 
— capital and repair expenditures.............. 
— construction industry............. 
— co-operative associations.............0+0.0+ 
— deaths and death rates.......... 
— diseases, notifiable.............. 
eli VOLCGS th, hee eet TN 


— earnings, average in industry 
— education—see ‘‘Education’’. 


— electric power statistics............ 588-91, 592, 596 
— employment, index numbers of............. 720, 721 
— farm income....... 445, 447 
— loans approved 419, 420 
Taare HUALISUICS, CEDSUB sete: sevwine cae tecucn ms cc 477-84 
ea MOld Oropayye hemor ere ee oe ee 450-2 
— fisheries administration. .).....0.csescs sauce 615 


— forest resources—see ‘‘Forest’’. 
=—fOrested ALA, «1 temettie del umiorinne centers 31, 491, 493 


— forestry program... 501-2 
— freight movement. . 875, 876 
—IZOVOLA MENG Te aati pitincbiciarainorione i iatic 80, 81-2 
xO RBE aoa creuies mttaer hasiicsd 1002, 1003 
—— revenue and expenditure........... 981-2, 997-1001 
—HOAlL HSL VICES «1c eee elect ccna: 262-5, 270-6 
— hospitals..... ...262-5, 277-8, 282-3, 285, 286 


— immigrants—see ‘‘Population’’. 
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Prince Edward Island, judicial convictions 

— see “Criminal and judicial’’. 

— labour legislation.............ceeeeceeeeeees 
AD Terie aloe cr le)alele oletelotetale wialalatelelete eter niet or 


—— by type of ownership.... 
—— in urban centres......... 
noes 'AAITIBGES. Uc \Miatamlede see to ee e eh et ote 2: 
— motor vehicle and traffic regulations........ 

<= MUNLEIPAlities Sil .sleete dee cle ting seiner 93-4, 97 
— old age assistance......... 
security....... 


— population—see ‘‘Population’’. 


—— natural increase Of.............ceeeeeeeeee 220, 248 
— representation in the House of Commons....76, 1180 
—— in thé Senate ici. ivcccrskseeseecece nals 73 
— roads and highways, milages, construction 

and expenditures... 5.00.0. cc.e dense 771-3 
— schools—see ‘‘Education’’. 
— timber, estimated stand of................. 492 


— unemployment assistance 
—— insurance benefits.............cece eee eee 
— vessels entered at principal port............. 
— water power of—see ‘‘Water Power’. 


— welfare services: OTe Jenenessctccldssctenes 302-9 

— workmen’s compensation. . 709, 744-5 

Principal Supply Officers Committee (Nat. 
IDeience Peeters foe ee eee eee 1104 


Printing, publishing and aes Roper 

0, 653, 655, 660, 669-72 
Private hospitale seis sod odie sles So acea dens 277-8, 280 
— industrial research 


1) Ren ory Dom crane CHaRinoine Dot EAREIC OR 38 
expenditure ire: iiss. leeisccsccscessecneens 985 
= MOM POLS Oliesrideceelsiss severe ieee es 70-1, 1180 
"OMe: Fe ies eae eer cote hae rele 111 
Production, agricultural -447-53, 457-70, at 863 
== Aelence area tees cette Ceter enti poe 118-21 
— electric power............. 
== fGld Crops san tastiest cee Coton ate 
= fisheries oi se ses Spee ea sae eess 
== [GreStry ei dagiicts fen tee eee rec eia sens 
fur sent onde seadeneee 
— manufacturing 


— by groups and industries.............. 
— provincial and local distribution of 
— mining and mineral 
= trends; INGUStTY shee ta deue eet cies castes enters 1020-7 
Profits; corporationy ss scsitisecn cet «selene s 603-8, 1020 
Property, municipal, assessed valuations of.... 1005-6 
Proprietary corporations, Crown 116, 130, 140 


Provinees, areas olor chi cies Vo ees ee ee emce 9 al, 32 
— education in—see “Education”. 

— physical and economic features of........... 4-17 
== HOpUIAtION OF 622 Tie hecdadpesdee cases creases 


— subsidies and grants to.. 
Provincialielections:; + wearers coe oat 
— electric power statistics 


— forest administration,................0ee eee 
—— TeSerVeS...........-04- 
<> {TANOHIBOT AS fe cde ee te cara terete tae ee eee na 
— government aid to housing................. 700 
to mineral industry... .......-..0e.ee0e0 550-4 
tiirailways Moye PAi baths pacha ase te ce 760 
cae (10) MERE tain tT Per PR IO 963, 1002-3 
—— expenditure....... .309-11, 962, 997, 999-1001 
— health activities........ 262-5, 270-6, 309-11, 999 
—— information, sources of official .. 1126-57 
mee INSUPANOT. ieee duties Ada esacse resect 1098 
—— public finance....... 961-3, 974-8, 981-2, 996-1005 
—— publications, sources of................... 1126-57 
— in relation to agriculture............ 424=32, 439-42 
NG SHEPIER AT Site eer te he cette os 4-21 
to forestry...,...... 
Co lapour seta scene eer ccere cones 


to mineral industry 
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Provincial government revenue 
776, 885, 961, 981, 982, “ihe 


—— savings banks............0ccceee cece renee 
fax levies wccsscnus Seteere taeer ee eae 9748 
—— welfare services 302-9, 999 
— governments, organization, legislatures and 
Ministries, <4). ii’ s'anvoeihier wens 80-91, 1186-7 
= JUGIGIATIES 5, favors sie raeticharssjane ert mee te a 79 
labour legislation «ii. .j./0%:./.10's10%etetvra alele slots ee 706-12 
ez lands).rftentacteinte oem 32, 33, 37-41, 492-3, 555-7 
— liquor control and sales .................... 885 
= mining legislation; . 2.2050. elas cen oe 5657 
— motor vehicle and traffic regulations........ 768-71 
—— licences and permits, revenue from.. 776, 961 
T= DALEK sc hetere ivteheertelberele onion 82, 37-41 
— police forces 407-8 
— research organizations............... : 376-9 
— Royal Commissions.,..............20--0e0e 99 
=~ EFOASULYS DULG H+ kL elasstarlelele oleaieh creator emer meee 963 
— water power developments............. 581-5, 592-6 
= welfare programs: <.).j./sialeaelis selsiseisielctertenee 302-9, 999 
Provincial-federal forestry agreements......... 500 
— hospital insurance.............0.0..0005 262-5, 79 
-— taxation agreements............-.. 964-5, 981, 982 
—— welfare programS,.......20.sccssceeeueves 295-302 
Public Archives, Act administered by. . 126 


—— employees and their remuneration........ 138 
—— expenditure re 
— functions of.... 


> 

s—— municipal. cscs occas 
—  provincial........... 961-3, 974-8, 981-2, 996-1005 
— health activities of Federal Government 

260-70, 309-12, 3138-5, 980 
of provincial and local governments 

262-5, 270-6, 309-11, 999 

—— institutions—see under ‘‘Hospitals’’. 


—— welfare and social security................ 258-327 
== hospitals.) 29, 14. siteate ae ees 276-80, 282-7 
— lands, federal. .... 32, 33-7, 41-3, 492-3, 495, 554-5 
— provincial Seascale: 32, 33, eyed 499- 8, 555-7 
== HDYATIOS . dotinkbicnecidocicnlcce vate 359-60, 361 
— ownership of electric power. . . 589-90, 596-605 
me ATICS sch cals tetots aide clelotel oer eee 32, 33-41, 43 
— Printing and Stationery Dept., Acts 
administered by. 3. es oc ccc teen 126 
employees and their remuneration...... 138 
expenditure Tid -vcscines.s ses cclndtse ante 985 
fumetions Of [0 ee seem e eee 112; 1125. 
— schools—see ‘‘Education’’. 
== WATENOUSRS. 6 ois. cei deecseuceeenens 867, 868, 870 
— welfare and social security........-......6-. 292-309 
— Works Dept., Acts administered by........ 126 
employees and their remuneration...... 138-9 
‘expenditure reise secec ceo ine ote 985 
HINCUONS Olt nsecon onions 112 
Publications, sale of official federal. 1125-6 


— provincial, solirce of 2/03: 43; oe ae 1126-57 
Publishing, printing and allied industries 
520, 653, 655, 660, 669-72 


Pulp and paper industry................ o1 3-8, 655, 658 
— Research Institute of Canada......-...... 508+ 9 
ERP LDOLES oF engi crcions caihten eee 515, 925, 928 
= PTOCUCKION 20 esc lnieis ere taislnaee cues 514-5 
= Statistios, world. . 00). ort cea aoe nee tee 515 
Pulpwood, production, consumption, imports 
‘and'exportsiss eect ate terse 511, 514, 926 
Quarantine and sick mariners hospitals........ 268 
Quarrying, regulations re 557 


Quartz production.) ...........5-0+ : 
Quebec, admission to Confederation. . 
— baat colleges and schools. . . 


=—— and hi Sits deenoeecen cee aa 

—— produce, index numbers of.............-.- 

He BEPVICER Sey ee ree eee ates 

— Agriculture and Colonization, Dept. of...... 425 
— allowances for the blind.................00 297 
— disabled persons. ............ceceeceevere 298 
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Pacs Pacgs 
Quebec allowances, family.............00.e00% 293 Radio broadeasting ...354-6, 833-5, 836-9 
—— mothers’ ACI LOS ov tee ct ere ee eee 834-5 
ee Meat lane saa or be asleep pia teree cree erasing 2, 31, 32 — broadcasting statistics. ............se.c0005 838-9 
— births and birth rates............ 220, 229, 230, 236 — Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
— capital and repair expenditures cea 685 116, 117-8, 354-6, 820, 833-9, 984 
— Collective Agreement Act..... Mee ertine 707, 712 educational functions 354-6 
— construction industry , 691, 693, 694 IN ANCES Ko en en ee eT eee 837-8 
— co-operative associations.................. 8 
— deaths and death rates 
saa Ciseases) Notifiable ay eee te ent eee 


SSSCLUOPCER er ae ater ee ee. 


— employment, index numbers of............. 7 

AN ANCOMG eee ee Eee 445, 447 
——1OBNS ADPTOVEU. bine kc mics cocdlaccn oe 419, 420 
—— statistics, Census................ .. 477-84 


— field crops. .......... -450-2, 465 
— fisheries administration.................... 616-7 
— fishery products—see ‘‘Fisheries’’. 

— forest resources—see ‘‘Forest’’. 


— forested area 31, 491, 493 

= LOKestry DOTA. .0. 0 acces aie mecn ens 495, 503-4 

—irewmht MmOVvement, ©... 0 <ccimenil tec. 875, 876 = Canadian Natlonal es ote) kt ren teen 118, 763-6 
pera heONCINITUIE Go ono v Wnyasnes eps leceasiecrisinfeonttmagn hed 80, 84-6 capital structure and debt of 

SAG CR an an Ste cart pyar tee. ptr ay 1002, 1003 —— financial statistics 

—— revenue and expenditure........... 981-2, 997-1001 milage and traffic of 

pee health Services, a... s+ s/s usundmeciocs tc ticcn 282, 270-6 — capital investment in... 

=—YROSDIGAIS S11. sade eevcne c 262, 277-8, 282-3, 285, 287 eemliIBDUitOuc a re eee eet 

— Hydro-Electric Commission.............. 593, 598-9 pa ROVISION ACt, Canadial tt tieck a teene 763-4 
— immigrants—see ‘Population’. — commodities hauled on.............0.ccec0e 761-2 
— judicial convictions—see ‘‘Criminal and judicial’. = construction, Value Of... 2..cc.s nuneecceues 687, 689 


— labour legislation. oats 706-12 — electric 


— mining) provincial aid to..........-........ 7159-60, 767 


—— laws of—see ‘‘Mining’’. — traffic, passenger and freight......... 760-3, 766, 875 
— motor vehicle and traffic regulations........ 768-70 =—utbanitransit Systems.,....Hia«gms1eremicnnae 781 
— mountains and other heights............... — wage rates, index numbers of............... 725 
= MMURECIDALIGIOS,.".5,«'svlalcaioc aiikem eee 93-4, 95, 97 Rapeseed, production and value of............ 452 
=O dtazerassIStanceyiie. Sse en 296 Raspberries, production and value of.......... 463 
BECUPIEY: VAccoa Ne atnelsce leek eee 29. Raw materials, imports and exports of........ 932-5 
Te DALES ety se east locte Seas inn cians eee, 32, 36, 37, 39 Recent Developments in Public Technical and 

— physical and economic features............. 9-10 _ Vocational Education in Canada...... 737-43 
Te DIDSHNCS wi echoes eee nee eee erie os 818 Redistribution of parliamentary representation 74-6 
== POMEGHOLCOna (neers Cicer ee 407 Re-establishment credits, veterans............ 316 
— population—see ‘‘Population’’. Refining and marketing, petroleum, .524, 541, 657, 658 
—--- natural increase Of isis esse ved en een es 220, 249 Reforestation 00, 501-7 
— representation in the House of Commons..76, 1181-2 Reformatories 403 
—— in the Senate 73-4, 1165 | Regions, economic 4 
— roads and highways, milages, construction — physiographic 30 
and expenditures 771-3 Register of official appointments 1164-71, 1180 

— Royal Commissions. . 99 Registration of motor vehicles 774- 
Sav ineS) Damics ore 0)" ee ee 1059-60 Registry, vessels on Canadian shipping 784 
— schools—see ‘‘Education’’. Regulations re broadcasting 820, 830-1, 833-4 
= 1StreamsiCommission..00. sees ekon: 598 pane labourttte. birgrh,' 4 cates NaS RRR GES. 704-12 
— timber, estimated stand of : 492 Same mining J, 22s eet ROS Re ha 554-7 
— unemployment assistance 299 — re motor vehicles and traffic................ 768-71 
—— insurance benefits ,.2cs.iee een 735, 736 Rehabilitation, land.............. 432-3, 437-8, 439-40 
— vessels entered at principal ports............ 785 Ew Olsvetorans mise ca tcirjtacrptacd, Bea: Mee: Amen Bia 16 
— water power of—see ‘‘Water Power’’. Er BELVACES; DULG... soe Sey. See 275-6, 301-2, 316 

ea WORE! SOL VICES iv oye crate atayavorcreroven MS 302-9 Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act...... 0 
— workmen’s compensation................... 744-5 Religious denominations of brides and grooms, 252-3 
Queen’s Printer—see ‘‘Public Printing an == ol population asi: ie. ae a Rn ee 75-6 
Stationery Dept.’’. i\ Repairexpendituresiiciceemissinsvicuineaciaciroos 682-6 
— Royal Stylovand Pitlew..... aston aoe eae 66 Representation in the House of Commons.74-6, 1180-5 
=a Ini the! Senaters wutse cinta 72-4, 1180 
— parliamentary, redistribution of............ 74-6 
Representatives of Canada abroad............ 141-4 
Madarisy stems en oie. ieciorarowyasosoisre ORS 811, 1113 — of other countries in Canada................ 144-5 
Radio aids to aeronautical navigation......... 832 Research, agricultural........ 363-4, 367-8, 383, 415-6 
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Pq OUNICIpRlItles 1. seleeae rl seieitseee ake aea ets 
— old age assistance. . 


ures 
— population—see ‘‘Population’’. 
—— natural increase Of. jes5isi0.6 06 sesiswieeieven es» 221, 249 


— representation in the House of Commons....76, 1185 
— roads and highways, milages, construction 

And, expenditures, cd: awctsarioumide onalenen 771-4 
— timber, estimated stand of...............65 492 
— unemployment assistance.............eee0s 299 
— water power of—see ‘‘Water Power’. 
Zinc production,.......... 523, 532-3, 559-60, 563, 568 
— world production of. .........cscsseeeceeves 579-80 
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PREPARED FROM CENSUS 196! DATA BY THE 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS FOR THE CANADA YEAR | 
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